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Thb  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities."  It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modern  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  tho 
original  sources ;  the  best  modern  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individual,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine  ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 
The  initials  of  each  writers  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
atop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  aa 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly,  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modern  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modern  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theological  topics,  such  as  the  subjects  might  easily  have  given  rise  to,  has  been 
carefully  avoided. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from  those  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities  under  their 
Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreover  of 
such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  articles  them* 
selves,  the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and  those  principles 
followed  which  have  been  developed  by  Voss,  Buttmann,  Welcker,  K.  O.  Muller, 
Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  these  articles  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  fanciful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modern 
books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of  cer- 
tain names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted.  The 
names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancient  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded. 
■Jy  When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been  arranged 
either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adopted,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Alkxakdbb, 
Airnociros,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  might  be 
in  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each 
gens,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  uni- 
formity of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 
possible.    Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 

by  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  below,  the  following 
vol.  u  H 
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editions  are  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated :  Plato,  ed.  EL  Stephanua, 
1578 ;  Athenaeus,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1597;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof. 
1620;  Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1620;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Reiske,  Lipe.  1770;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  II.  Stephanas,  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed. 
H.  Putschiua,  Hanov.  1605;  Hippocrates,  ed.  KUhn,  Lips.  1825-7;  Erotianus,  ed. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengeh  Lipe.  1829-30;  Aretaeus,  ed.  KUhn, 
Lips.  1828;  Rufus  Ephesius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Diets,  Regim. 
Pruss.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  Ktihn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Alexander  Tral- 
lianua,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis  Prin- 
cipes,  Paris,  1567 ;  Caeliua  Aureliauus,  ed.  Amman,  Amstel.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

I/Ondon,  October,  1844. 
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In  the  following  list  AV  indicates  that  the  coin  is  of  gold,  JR  of  sflrer,  AS  of  copper,  IM  first  bronxe 
Roman,  2JE  second  bronze  Roman,  3JS  third  bronxe  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  siWer  coins 
m  gixen,  with  the  exception  of  the  aurei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  moat  part  of  nearly  the  Mir.e 
weight  reapecUTely.  When  a  coin  hm  been  reduced  or  enlarged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
original  coin  is  giren  in  the  last  column,  the  numbers  in  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale  :  those 
which  have  no  numbers  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  same  wze  in  the  drawing  as  the  urinals. 
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Aemilianus  . 
Agnppa  .  . 
Agrippina  T. 
Agrippina  II. 
Ahala  .  .  . 
Ahenobarbus  


.... 
.  ■  •  • 





Do.  . 

Do  

Do.    (Emperor.)  .  . 
Alexander  naLas,king  of 
na  ........ 

Alexander  I.,  king  of 

Epeirus  

Alexander  II.,  king  of 

Epeirus  

Alexander  I.,  king  of 


.... 


,  king  of 


Alexander  II 

Macedonia  

Alexander  III.  (the 
Grrat),  king  of  Mace- 
donia 


peror) 

1'23  11  Alexander  Zebina,  king 

1     of  Syria  

Allectus  


Amyntas, 

donia  

A  myntas,  king  of  Galatia 

180  2  1  Annius  

18fJ  2   Antigonus,  king  of  Asia 
19»  2  i  Antigonus  Gonatas   .  . 
132  1    Aotinous  ........ 

19-4  2  |  Antiochus,  king  of  Com- 

'    I  magene   

„  '  n  Antiochus  Hit  rax  .  .  . 

196  1    Antiochus  I.,  king  of 
Svria  «»•••••• 

2 1  Antiochus  I J  

197  2 1  Antiochus  III  

198  1  J  Antiochus  IV  


„  ■  2 1  Antj'ochus  V. 
199  1 
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Antiochus  VII. 
Antiochus  \  III. 
Antiochus  IX.  . 
Antiochiifl  X.  . 
Antiochus  X  I.  . 
Antiochus  X  II. 
Antiuchm  XIII. 
Antonia  .... 
Antoninus  Pius 
AI.  Antonius  .  . 
C.  AntoiuuB  .  . 
L.  An  tan  ins  .  . 
Juliu  Ai|uilia  Severn 

Arcadius  

Archelaus  .... 

Arrtas  

Ariarathes  1 V.  .  . 
Ariarathes  V.  .  . 
Ariaruthcs  VI..  . 
Ariarathes  VII.  . 
Ariobanwnes  I.  . 
Ariobarzanes  HI. 

Annus  

Arsaees  III.  .  .  . 

Arsaces  V  

A  rsaces  VI.  ... 
Arsaccs  VII..  .  . 
Arsaces  XIV.  .  . 
Arsacos  XXVIII. 

Arsinoe  

Do  

Atilius  

Attains  

Audoleon  .... 
Augurinus  .... 
Augustus  .... 

Avitus  

Aurelianus  .... 

Aurelitis  

Dalbiuus  

Ilal but,  Acilius 
Dalbus,  Antonitis 
RalbuR,  Atins   .  . 
Hnl baa,  Cornelius 
llulbus,  Naevius  . 
Balbus,  Tliorius  . 
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Berenice  

Do  

Blasio   

Britamiicua   

Brooch  ua  

Brutus   

Buca  

Do  

Burfiio  

Caesar,  Sex.  Julius  . 
Caesar,  C.  Julius   .  . 

Do  

C.  and  I..  Cuc&ar    .  . 

Cacsius   

Oil  d  us  

Calidius   
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Capito,  l'ontt'ius  .  .  . 

Do.  .... 
Cap  i  to.  Man  us  .... 
Capitolinus,  Petillius 

Cnrnusius   

Cnrinus  

Carisiius   
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CaruB  .  . 
Casta    .  , 
CasBaudtT  .... 

Cato  
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Claudius   

Claudius  (emporor) 
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Do.    2nd  coin  . 
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Commodiib 
Conskms 

(.'onstantinus,  tile  tyrant  , 
Coiistutitiuus    I.     ( t  hi' 

Croat)    j 

Coiistnntinus  I]  I 

ConsUuiti'.is  1. 
ConstniHUM  II. 
Cnnstiiutius  1 1 ! 
Co]h>nius  .  .  . 
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Cornir'uius   .  . 
C«>5conius    .  . 
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ABARIS. 

ABAEUS  ('A&ubi),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis,  where  the 
pod  had  a  rich  temple.  (Hcsych.  ».  r.'Affoi ;  Herod, 
viii.  33  ;  Paus.  x.  35.  §  1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  M AGISTER.  [Pobfhybius.] 

ABANTl'ADES  ('MamdSt}, )  signifies  in 
general  a  descendant  of  Abas,  but  is  used  especi- 
ally to  designate  Perseus,  the  great-gran  dBon  of 
Abas  (Ov.  McU  iT.  673,  t.  138,  236),  and 
Acrisiua,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Or.  Mel.  ir.  607.)  A 
female  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalantc, 
was  called  Abantia*.  [L.  S.] 

ABA'NTIAS.  rABANTiADKS.] 

ABA'NTIDAS  ('Affan-ttaj),  the  son  of  Paseas, 
became  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Clcinuw, 
the  father  of  Aratus,  B.  c.  264.  Aratus,  who  was 
then  onty  scTen  years  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Abantidks  was  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
Ifcinias  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  father,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nicocles.  (Pint.  AraLl.  3;  Paus.  iL 8. 82.)' 

ABARBA'REA  fAftspfa^Tj),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  sons,  Aescpus  and  Pedants,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  but  illegitimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Laomedon.  (Horn.  //.  vi.  22,  Ac)  Other  writers 
do  not  mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychius  (*.  r.) 
mentions  'A6ap€ap4ai  or  A€ap€aX(uat  as  the  name 
of  a  class  of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  ('A6apti\  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
Hyperborean  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
rame  from  the  country  about  the  Caucasus  (Ov. 
Met,  v.  86)  to  Greece,  while  his  own  country  was 
vUited  by  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Scythian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
created  great  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  301.)  He  travelled  about 
in  Greece,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  Toland,  in 
his  History  of  the  Druids,  considers  him  to  have 
been  a  Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
formed  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
history,  which  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
various  ways,  and  worked  np  with  extraordinary 


ABAS. 

particulars :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  ir.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Aytaophamus^  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat.  Charmid.  p.  158,  b.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  *.  r.  'Adopts),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K6prj  aurttpa,  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hcbrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  tho  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  (Bent ley,  On  Out 
EpuL  uf  J'iaiarw,  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  B.C.  570,  t.  e.  about  01.  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfer, 
Mytkolixjixhes  Wurterbuch,  L  p.  2  ;  Zapf,  Di*yuta- 
fto  historica  de  Abaride^  Lips.  1 707 ;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  ("Aftw).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demetcr  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst.  (Nicander, 
Theriaca ;  Natal  Com.  v.  14;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  call  his  mother  Mianie. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermncstra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocalcia,  who  bnro 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proctus.  (Apollod. 
iL  >.  §  1  ;  Hygin.F«6.170.)  When  he  informed 
his  father  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  35.  §  1 ), 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thes&aly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fame  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
bo  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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revolted,  whom  be  had  subdued,  they  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield.  (Virg.  A  en.  iii.  286  ;  Scrv.  ad  loc)  It  was 
from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  Abantiads.  [Abantjadkr.] 

[L.  S.] 

ADAS  (*A«of).  1.  A  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Suidas  (*,  v.  "A6a» :  compare  Eudocia,  p.  61) 
ascribes  to  him  l<rro(nicd  dwofun^uara  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (fix*1)  birropuc/i).  What  Photius 
(Cod.  190.  p.  150,  b.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Walx,  li/tetor.  Urate,  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  Trvtca,  from  which 
Servius  {ad  Acn.  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment [L.  S.] 

ABASCANTUS  (' ASdWuroj),  a  physician  of 
Lngdunum  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medieam.  secund. 
Locus,  ix.  4.  vol.  xiii.  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  (/At  Aniid.  iL  *12.  voL  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Gruter's  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
K'tihn  (Additam,  ad  Elench.  Mvdic.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fabricio  in  44  BM.  Gr."  JSMiA.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  llapaxXifTios 
*A€d<rKavQot  in  Galen  (Do  Compos.  Medieam. 
seennd.  Locos,  vii.  3.  vol.  xiii.  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALG'NIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt.  iv.  1;  Just, 
xi.  10.)  lie  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus. 
(xvii.  46.) 

ABDE'RUS  f/Atopos),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  toothers  of  Thromius  the  Locrian.  (Anol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  8;  Strab.vii.p.331.)  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Heracles,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedcs,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistones.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  II  ygiuus,  (Fah.  30,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diouicdes,  the  king  of  the  Thracian  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devouring  horses.  (Com- 
pare Philostrat.  Heroic  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AUDI  AS  ('A«8faj),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  History  of  the  Apo- 
stoticul  contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afn- 
canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  a.  t».  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
rWrjr  Apocryphus  Nori  Tat.  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1 703.  Abdias  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  [A.J.C.] 

AHK'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges 
in  France.  (Grutcr,  Inscr.  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
Ijectiams  A  usunianae,  i.  9. )  Buttmann  (  Mythoiojptsi 
i.  p.  167,  &.c.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  Apollo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  'AfftAios,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apcllo  (Feet,  s.  v.  ApiUincm;  Eustath.  ad 
II.  ii.  99),  mid  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  (Zfcrt.  GalL  vL 
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17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  men- 
tioned by  TertuUian  (Apologet.  23)  and  Herodian 
(viii.  3;  comp.  CapitoL  Maximin.  22).  As  tho 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spartan  BlAa, 
ue.  the  sun  (Hesych.  s.  «.),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Belus  or  Baal.       [L.  S.] 

ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  ('Atf/wioj),  the  supposed 
successor  of  SL  Papias  in  the  see  of  Hierapolis, 
flourished  a.  d.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of* 
which  Baron ius  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  ,  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Discipline 
(fii£\os  5 i?> arr KaAtai)  addressed  to  his  Clergy ;  this 
too  is  lost.  See  lUustr.  Eodes.  Orient.  Script. 
Viiue,  d  P.  HaUoir.  Duac  1636.       [A.  J.  C] 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GAKUS 
( "ASyofwr,  "Axiapot,  Avyapos%  a  name  common 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  G&rhocne  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop. 
Bell.  Pert.  ii.  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
sec  Bayer,  "Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edessena  ex 
nummis  illustrata,"  Petrop.  1734.  Gf  these  the 
most  important  are : 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  whe 
treacherously  drew  Crassus  into  an  unfavorable 
position  before  his  defeat.  He  is  called  Augarus 
by  Dion  Cassius  (xL  20),  Acbarus  the  phylarcu 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamnes  by  Plu- 
tarch. (Crew*.  21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ.  See  the  follow- 
ing article. 

3.  The  chief,  who  resisted  Mcherdates,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  12. 1 4),  but  was  probably  an Gsrhoeuiau. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre- 
sents to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  cast, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  Ide- 
ally. (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Caracalla,  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparch  of  Edes»a,  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac.  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  by 
Eusebius.  I Hist.  Ecd.  L  13.)  [A.  J.  C] 

A'BIA  (  Agio),  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  Ira 
in  Mesaenia,  for  which  the  Hcraclid  Cresphontet 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  ways, 
and  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  §  1.)  IL.  S.] 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  ('A€l\^)t 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthag.-, 
betrayed  the  Spanish  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  tho 
Roman  generals,  tho  two  Scipios,  after  deceiving 
Bo&tar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Liv.  xxii. 
22  ;  Polyb.  iii.  98,  &c) 

A  BPS  ARES  or  ABI'SSARES  ('A€urdpvs), 
called  Embisarus  ('Eutiaapos)  by  Diodorus  (xvii. 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspea, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embas- 
sies to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Porus,  although  inclined  to  espouse 
tho  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed 
him  to  retain  bU  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and 
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on  hi*  death  appointed  his  son  a*  hia  successor. 
(Arrian,  AmaL  v.  8.  20.  29  ;  Curt  viii.  12. 13. 14. 
ix.  1.  x.  1.) 

ABI'STAMENES  w«  appointed  governor  of 
Cappadocia  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Curt  iii.  4.) 
He  i»  called  Sabictas  by  Arrian.  (A  nab.  ii.  4.) 
Gronotias  conjecture*  that  instead  of  Abistameme 
Coppadodat  jrrarposiU^  we  ought  to  read  AUrta 
tan 'j 'toe  Cappadoeiae^  £[c 

ABITIA'NUS  ('AfrrJWr),  the  author  of  a 
Greek  treatise  De  Urims  inserted  in  the  second 
Tolnme  of  Ideler's  Pkytici  et  Media  Graed  Mi- 
worts,  Berol  8to.  1842,  with  the  tide  llspl  O&pvv 
nptcypartia  'Apitrrv  roS  2a<f>crrirov  wapd  piv 
*U-2(#tj  'AAAtj  *Epim  roi  Ztva  rfroi  'AAAtj  vlou  row 
2nd,  rapd  Si  'IraXoti  'ASnttaroi.  He  is  the  samn 
person  as  the  celebrated  Arabic  physician  Aviamna, 
whose  real  name  was  Abu  "All  lb*  SauL,  x.  H. 
370  or  375 — 128  (a.  d.  980  or  985—1037),  and 
from  whose  great  work  Ket&b  al-K&nun  fi  Tebb, 
Liber  Canomu  Mcdktnae,  this  treatise  is  probably 
translated.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ABLA'BIUS  Qh€*ASu>th  1.  A  physician  on 
whose  death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Tbeosebia  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (vii.  559),  in  which  he  is 
considered  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and 
Galen.  With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
known  that  be  must  bare  lived  after  Galen, 
that  is,  some  time  later  than  the  second  century 
after  Christ  [  W.  A.  G.] 

2.  The  illustrious  ('IAAooWpios),  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (ix.  70*2)  M  on 
the  quoit  of  Abck'pLidc*."  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him,  unless  he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabius, 
the  Noratian  bishop  of  Nicaea,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  the  rhetorician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent 
in  the  same  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Ho- 
norios  and  Tbeodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ 
(Socrates,  Hid.  Ecc  vii.  12.)  [P.  S.J 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  city,  the  mi- 
nisier  and  favourite  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was 
murdered  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zosimus, 
ii.  40.)  lie  was  consul  a.  d.  331.  There  is  an 
epigram  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
r-  ,-ni  of  Nero  and  Constantine  are  compared. 
(Anth.Lat  n.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  some- 
times quoted  by  Jornandes  as  his  authority. 
(Ik  Rtb.  Gttk.  iv.  14.  23.) 

ABRADA'TAS  ('A^poSdras ),  a  king  of  Susa 
and  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus.  His 
wife  Pantheia  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Assyrian  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
to  the  Hadrians.  In  consequence  of  the  honora- 
ble treatment  which  his  wife  received  from  Cyrus, 
he  joined  the  fatter  with  his  forces.  He  fall  in 
battle,  while  fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  In- 
consolable at  her  loss,  Pantheia  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  her 
three  eunuchs.  Cyrus  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
their  honour :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
the  name*  of  Abnulata*  and  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
characters ;  and  three  columns  below  bore  the  in- 
striptioo  atcTfrrovx^t  in  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
( X<-n.  C)fr.  r.  1.  S  3,  vi.  1.  $  31,  &c  4.  §  2,  &c  vii. 
3.  f  2,  At;  Lucian.  J  may.  20.) 

ABRETTE'N  US  ('AS(*ttv6s\  a  surname  of 
Zeus  in  Mvsia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  574.)     [L.  S.] 
ABRO'COMAS  (jAtyoaoMar),  one  of  the  satraps 


of  Artaxcrxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  at 
lasus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  boat*  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xen. 
AnaL  u  3.  §  20,  4.  g  3,  5,  18,  7.  §  1'2;  Harpocrat 
and  Suidas,  *.  e.) 

ABRO'COMES  ('Agpoitopv')  and  his  brother 
Hyperanthes  ("TwcpdWiji),  the  son*  of  Darius  by 
I'hratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artancs,  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  while  fighting  over  the  body  of  Lco- 
nida*.   (Herod,  vii.  224.) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  ("Afpsw  or'Atpmw).  L> 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycurgus.  (Plut  VU.  dec. 
Orat.  p.  843.) 

2.  The  son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of  Rate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  Banf.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  wspl  Tapmr6pttvt  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Stephanus  By*.  («.e.  'Ay&ht,  "Apyoi,  <5t  c  )  and 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon,  and  originally  a  slave,  taught  at  Rome 
under  the  first  Caesars.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  "A6pt*v.) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Argus,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb "A€fj<t>voi  filos,  which  was  applied  to  extrava- 
gant persons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Sui- 
das, #.  e.) 

ABRO'NIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Porcius  Latru.  His  son  was  also  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himself  by  writing  plays  for  pantomimes. 
(Senec  Sua*,  ii.  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'N  YCHUS  {'Afipfryxpt),  the  son  of 
Lysicles,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonida* 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mis toe  les  and  Aristeide*  respecting  the  fortification* 
of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war.  (Herod,  viii.  21 ; 
Tbuc.  L  91.) 

ABROTA  ('Aepsfm),  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  Meguris.  On  her  death  Nisus  commanded  all 
the  Megarian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  called 
(ij./mbroma  (d<£>a6p«^a),  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  ((juacsLGraec.  p. 295, a.) 

ABRO'TONUM  fAfparorar),  a  Thracian 
harlot  *fi°  according  to  some  accounts  was  the 
mother  of  Themistocle*.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  fact  (Plut.  Them.  1 ;  Alhcn. 
xiii.  p.  5J6,  c;  Aulian,  V.  H.  xii.  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  his 'E/wrnces  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  {Dial. 
Meretr.  1). 

ABRU'POLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
waste  as  far  as  Amphipolis,  but  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  bis  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  13.  30.  41.) 

ARSE  US.  [Gicantkr.] 

ABS1MARUS.    [Tibkkius  Abkimarus.] 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  fAtiyr**),  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 
Medeia.    His  mother  is  suited  dilfcrently:  Hvgi- 
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nus  (Fab.  13)  calls  her  Ipsia,  Apollodorus  (i.  9.  I 
§23)  Idyia,  Apollonius  (iii.  241)  Asterodeia,  and 
others  1  locate,  Nenera,  or  Eurylyte.  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  I.  e.)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
she  took  her  brother  Absyrtus  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  n curly  overtaken  by  her  father,  she  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  nis 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  w:ib 
committed*  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  T«Vrw,  **  cut"  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §24  ;  Ov.  Trist. 
iii.  9 ;  compare  Apollon.  iv.  388,  &c.  460,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
token  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Ali  inous  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
23.)  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuvius  (Cic.  denat. 
dear.  iii.  19),  Justin  (xlii.  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
4.5),  called  the  son  of  Aeelcs,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [L.  S.] 

ABULI'TES  ('A/SowXfTijf),  the  satrap  of  Susi- 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  city.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  bis  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (Curt  r.  2 ;  Arrian,  J  Nab. 
iii.  lb',  vii.  4  ;  Diod.  xviL  65.) 

ABU'RIA  GENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Gkm.,  which  is 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Gem  in  us.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Aburius  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  B.  c.  171. 
(Uv.  xlii.  35.) 

2.  M.  AuuRiua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c  1 87, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Ti.  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  pcrcgrinus, 
B.C  176.  (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Valbns.] 
ABYDE'NUS  ('A/Sv&Vos),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  (,A<nrvp»a*d'). 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Mcgas- 
thencs  and  Uerosus ;  and  Cyrillus  (adv.  Julian,  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  arc  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus:  it  was  particu- 
larly valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment, which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaligcr,  **  De  Emendationc  Temporum,"  and 
Richtcr,  **  Rerosi  Cluddacorum  Historiac,"  &c., 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  ('AjtwtaAAif),  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegca.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  twgot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
ol  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up.  | 


(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  arc  Amphithcrais  and  Gammas.  (Apollon. 
iv.  1490,  &c)  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  2)  calls  this 
daughter  of  Minos  Acalle  ('AicaAAtj),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (Athcn. 
xv.  p.  681;  Hcsych.  *.e.)  [L.S.J 

ACA'CIUS('Axd*toj),a  rhetorician,  of  Caesarca 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libuniua.  (Suidaa,  ».  e.  'Aarfaiot, 
Ai&aVwi:  Eunapius,  Aeacii  ViU)  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Li  ban  us  are  addressed  to  him.     [R.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  against  A  nanism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Rerrhoca,  a.  d.  378,  by  St  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  J'atiarium  (a.  n.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  Apollinaris  be- 
fore Pope  St  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St  Meletius  took  part  in 
Flavian's  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  be  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St  Chrysostom  (Socrates, 
Hist.  Fed.  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  ordaining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrius,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcojtate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  At  a  great  age,  he  laboured  to  re- 
concile St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Rerrhoca,  A.  D.  432.  He  died  a.  d. 
437,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years.  Three  of  his  letters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Mama, 
voL  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Rishop 
of  Hierapolis.  (Ibid,  pp.819,  830,  c.41.  55.  §129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  (6  Mo*4<p6a\ux)s),  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  Sec  of  Caesarca  of  Eusebius 
A.  n.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hint. 
Feci.  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Semi-Arian  Uke  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Seleucia, 
A.  ».  359.  (Socrates,  Hist.  Fed.  ii.  39.  40; 
Sozomen,  Hut.  Fed.  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Aetius  [Aktii'nJ, 
the  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  a.  d.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Rooks  on  Fedesiastes  and  six  of  Miscel- 
lanies. (St  Jerome,  Vir.  HL  98.)  St  Epipha- 
nius has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  athiinst 
Marcdlut  (e.  Haer.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his 
is  extant  though  Soxomcn  speaks  of  many  valu- 
able works  written  by  him.  (Hist.  Fed.  iii.  2.) 

4.  Rishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen- 
nadius  a.  d.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
against  the  emperor  Rasiliscus,  who  favoured  tho 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zcno, 
from  whom  Rasiliscus  had  usurped  the  empire,  was 
restored  (a.  d.  477),  but  the  Monophysites  mean- 


ACAMAS. 

while  had  gained  so  much  strength  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  issue  a  formula,  conciliatory 
from  its  iudefinitencss,  called  the  Hcnoticon,  A.  D. 
432.  Acacius  was  led  into  other  concessions, 
which  drew  upon  him,  on  the  accusation  of  John 
Talnia,  against  whom  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Peter  Mongus  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
anathema  of  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  d.  484.  Peter 
Mongus  bad  gained  Acacius's  support  by  profess- 
ing assent  to  the  canons  of  Chalcedon,  though  at 
heart  a  Mooophysitc.  Acacius  refused  to  give  up 
Peter  Mongus,  but  retained  his  see  till  his  death, 
a.  d,  488.  There  remain  two  letters  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  Simphciua,  in  Latin  (see  Conciliurum  Nova 
OMectio  a  Monti,  vol.  vii.  p.  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  Fullo,  Archbishop  of  Antiocb,  in  the  original 
Greek.  (Ibid,  p.  1121.) 

5.  Reader  at  (a.  d.  390),  then  the  Bishop  of 
Melitene  (a.  d.  431).  He  wrote  A.  D.  431, 
against  Ncstorius.  His  zeal  led  him  to  use 
expressions,  apparently  savouring  of  the  contrary 
heresy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  II.  against  St.  Cyril.  He  was 
present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Ephcsus 
a.  d.  431,  and  constantly  maintained  its  authority. 
There  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Greek)  delivered  at  the  Council,  (see  Omcilioruin 
AVa  CoUexiio  a  Mansi,  vol.  v.  p.  181,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St.  Cyril,  which  we  have  in  a 
Latin  translation.  (Ibid,  pp.  860,  998.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ACACE'SIUS  CAJrajn{<riof),  a  surname  of 
Hermes  (Callim.  Ilym.  in  Dion.  143),  for  which 
Homer  (II.  xvi.  185;  Od.  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
form  ajRUrrrra  (cLnMr^np).  Some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acaccsium,  in  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  up  by  king 
AcacuB ;  others  from  waxs;,  and  assign  to  it  the 
meaning :  the  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  docs 
not  hurt.  The  same  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prometheus  (lies.  Theog.  614),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
drlirerer  from  evil.  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  Callim. 
I.  e.;  Spitzner,  ad  II.  xvi.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACETES.  [Acacesius.] 

A 'C  AC  US  f  A*o*os),a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Acaccsium  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1  ;  Steph.  By*. 
*.  r.  'Awomfffior.)  [L.  S.] 

ACADE'MUS  CA**t3t|fM>j),an  Attic  hero,  who, 
when  Castor  and  Polydeuces  invaded  Attica  to 
liberate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
she  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
reason  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
gratitude,  and  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vaded Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  belong- 
ing to  Aeadcmus  which  lay  on  the  Cephissus,  six 
ttadia  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Thes.  32  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iti.  1.  §  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
adorned  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Plut. 
Cim.  13),  and  was  called  Academia  from  iu 
original  owner.  [L.  S] 

ACALLE.  [Acacallis.] 

A'CAMAS  (*Aica>x»).  1.  A  son  of  Theseus 
and  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 
iv.  62.)  Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
against  Troy,  he  and  Diomedes  were  sent  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
ascribes  to  Menclaus  and  Odysseus,  //.  xi.  139, 
4c),  but  during  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
affection  of  Laodicc,  daughter  of  Priam  (Parthen. 
Nk.  En*.  1 6),  and  begot  by  her  a  ton,  * 
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who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas.  (Schol.  ad  Lycopfir.  499,  &.& )  Virgil 
(A en.  iL  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thrace  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  upon  hi*  own 
sword.  (SchoL  ad  Lyeopkr.  I.  c.)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acarnentium  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acatnantis,  derived 
their  names  from  him.  (Steph.  Byx.  #.  r.  'AKaudv- 
nor  ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  tho 
Lcache  at  Delphi  bv  Polygnotus,  and  there  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn  //.  ii.  823,  xi i. 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slaying  Promuclms 
the  Boeotian.  (IL  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Meriones.  (//.  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussoms,  was  one  of  the  leader* 
of  the  Thracians  in  tho  Trojan  war  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
844,  v.  462),  and  was  slain  by  the  Tclamoniaii 
Ajax.  (//.  vi.  8.)  [L.  S.1 

ACANTHUS  (*Aita»^os),  the  Ijacedaeraoninn, 
was  victor  in  the  StavKot  and  the  Wxixor  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  01.  15,  (a.  c.  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72  ; 
African,  apttd  Euseb.  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  [OrsiJ"- 
pus.]  Thucydidcs  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games.  (L  6.) 

ACARNAN  ('AKopyiV),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  nud 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to"  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acaronn  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis*  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  far  as  Tcgca,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achelous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  pop] us  of 
Hnrmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acarnan ia.  (Apollod.  iii.  7-  §  5 — 7  ;  Ov. 
Met.  ix.  413,  &&;  Thucyd.  ii.  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.S.] 

ACASTUS  CAkooto!),  a  son  of  Pelias,  king  of 
Iolcus,  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts(Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  10;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.224,&c),  and  also  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.(Ov.  Met. ,  viii.  305, &c) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  father,  drove  Iason  and  Medcia,  and 
according  to  Pnusanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  bis  father.  (Hygin.  Fab.  24  and  273;  Apollod. 
L  9.  g  27,  &c;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vu  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4 ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  409,  &c)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
Pclcus,  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from  the 
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der  of  Eurytion.  When  Pelens  refused  to  Ustcn 
to  her  addresses  she  accused  him  to  her  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  2,  dec. ;  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  90,  6tc)  Acastus 
however,  did  not  take  immediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Peleus  had  been 
chasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Peleus  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs.  But  he  was  saved  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  ( Apollod.  L  c ;  Sehol. 
ml  A  pulton.  Rhod.  i.  224.)  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  Iason  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  Iolcus. 
(Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  7.)  [L.S.] 

ACBARUS.  [Ahqarus.] 

ACCA  LAURE'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  early 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  (Sat.  L  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  (Quaes*.  Rom,  35;  RomuL  5) 
agrees  in  the  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius 
a  servant  (aediiutu)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in- 
vited during  tho  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  the  god  bad  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acta  Laurentia,  then  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet.  She  succeeded  in  making  Canities, 
an  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tarrutins, 
lore  and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Velabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larentalia, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares. 
(Comp.  Varr.  Ling.  Lot.  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Macer,  apud  Matrob.  I.  c. ;  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  55,  Ac  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  2),  Acca 
laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Plutarch  in- 
deed states,  that  this  Laurentia  was  altogether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  the  rcipn 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Macer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  Gell.  vi.  7.)  According  toMassuriusSabinus 
in  Oellius  (I.  e.)  she  was  the  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  fratres  arvales. 
(Comp.  Plin.  /.  c)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  tho  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
In  pa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  tho  Roman  people. 
(Vnler.  Ant.  ap.  G'elL  l.'c;  Liry,  i.  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Acca  Laurentia,  thus  much  seems 
clear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  from  which 
her  name  Lirentia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  further  from  the  number  of  her  sons 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 


her  was  followed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Lares. 

(Macrab.  Sat.  L  c;  compare  Milller,  Etnuter,  ii. 
p.  103,  Ac. ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Romrr,  ii. 
p.  144,  Ac.)  [L.3.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  ATTIUS,  an  early  Ro- 
man tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freed  man,  was 
born  according  to  Jerome  B.  c.  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  (Brut.  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks  especially  from 
Aeschylus  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects (Prtwtartata) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brutus. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii. 21,  pro  Arch.  H.)  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  °f  which  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  24,  pro  Seet.  56,  dec  ; 
Hot.  Ep.  ii.  1.  56  ;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  97  ;  Oell.  xiii. 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies  he  a  Wo  wrote  An- 
nate* in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  works  w  Libri 
Didaacalion,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history 
of  poetry,  44  Libri  Pragmaticon  *  and  "  Parerga": 
of  the  two  latter  no  fragments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanua  in  M  Frag,  vet,  Poet  Lat."  Paris 
1564  ;  Maittaire,  **  Opera  et  Frag.  vet.  Poet. 
Lat"  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  **  Poet.  Scenic i 
Latin.,*4  vol.  v.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Mad  rig,  u  De  L.  Attii  Didaa- 
caliis  Comment"  Hafniae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  Umbria 
and  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cluen- 
tius  whom  Cicero  defended  b.  c.  66.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hermagoms  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
accuracy  and  fluency.  (BnU.  23,  pro  CtnenL  23, 
31,  57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  a.  c. 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  A  ceo  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  (Bell  Gall,  vi  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  GENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  the 
name  P.  Accoleius  Lariscolus  Mid  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  1*.  Accoleius  Euhemerusand  a  L.  Accoleius 

ACE'RATUS('Ajnffxrror  ypo/*fiaTucd's),aGreek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [P.  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules  "who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  was  jwsaessed  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures  had  Acerbas  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissa 
saved  the  treasures  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia. (Justin,  xviii.  4.)  In  this  account  Acerbaa 
is  the  same  person  as  Sichaeus  and  Elissa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  VirgiL  (Aen.  i.  343,  348,  &c)  The 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Virgil;  for  Scrvius  (ad  Aen.  L  343)  remarks 
that  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases  changed  a  fo- 
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ivign  name  into  one  more  convenient  to  him,  and 
that  the  real  name  of  Sichaeus  was  Sicharbas, 
which  Kem»  to  be  identical  with  Acerbas.  [Dido  ; 
Ptgmamon.]  [L.  S.] 

ACERRO'NIA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  was  drowned  in  b.  c  59,  when  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  mnde  at  the  same  time  to 
drown  Agrippina.  (Tac  Ann.  zir.  4  ;  Dion  Cans. 
lxL  IS.) 

CN.  ACERRCNIUS  PROCULUS,  consul 
a.  d.  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberius  died  (Tac. 
A  mm.  vi.  45 ;  Suet.  Tib.  73),  was  perhaps  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Cn.  Acerroniua,  whom  Cicero 
mentions  in  bis  oration  for  Tullius,  B.  c.  71,  as  a 
rir  optimus.  ( 1 6,  Sic.) 

ACERSE'COMES  ('AjwoeWuij*),  a  surname 
of  Apollo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which 
was  never  cut  or  shorn.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  39;  Pind. 
Pytk.  iii.  26.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESANDER  ^Ajt4<w*pos)  wrote  a  history 
of  Gyrene.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  iv.  1561,  1750  ;  ad 
ISnd.  Pytk.  ir.  iniL  57.)  Plutarch  (Symp.  v.  2. 
§  8)  speaks  of  a  work  of  bis  respecting  Libya 
Ai€ui|s),  which  may  probably  be  the  same  work  as 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  unknown. 

A'CESAS  CA*w«b),  a  native  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
xan>*uated  patterns  (p>Jymifariu*).  He  and  his  son 
Helicon,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same 
art  are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
Zenobius  speaks  of  both  artists,  but  says  that 
Acesas  (or,  as  he  calls  him  Aceseus,  'Axtatus)  was 
a  native  of  Patara,  and  Helicon  of  Carystus.  He 
tells  us  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
prplua  for  Athena  Polios.  When  they  lived,  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  it  must  have  been  before 
the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
peplus.  (Eur.  Hec.  468;  Plat  Entkypkr.  §  6.)  A 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  these  two  artists 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  effect,  that  Pallas  had  imparted 
marvellous  skill  to  their  hands.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ACE'SIAS  ('Ajrsfffo*),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, whose  age  and  country  ore  both  unknown. 
It  is  ascertained  howerer  that  he  lived  at  least 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb 
'Amoias  liner 9y  Acetias  cured  At'w,  is  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by 
which  only  Acesias  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  person's  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Suidas  ($.  v.  'Axeo-far),  Zenobius  (Proverb. 
Cent.  L  §  52),  Diogenianus  (Proverb,  ii.  3),  Mi- 
chael Apostolus  (Proverb.  iL  23),  and  Plutarch 
(Proverb.  quHtta  Alerandr.  uti  sunt,  §  98).  See 
aUo  /W.  e  Cod.  Bodl.  §  82,  in  Gaisford's 
Parocmtographi  Granei,  8vo.  Oxon.  1836.  It  is 
possible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  p.  5 16,  c)  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (i^aprv- 
tuca),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Baier, 
AdaQ.  Medic  CmL  4 to.  Lips.  1718.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACE'SIUS  ('AitfV»oi),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  be  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
had  a  splendid  temple  in  the  agora.  This  sur- 
name, which  has  the  same  meaning  as  dndarrup 
and  dAetbicuros,  characterised  the  god  as  the 
arerter  of  evil.  (Paus.  vi.  24.  §  5.)       [L.  S.] 

ACESTES  ('A^otijj),  a  eon  of  tbc  Sicilian 


river-god  Criini^us  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  tho 
name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta  (Virg.  Am.  L  195,  550, 
v.  36,  711,  &c),  who  according  to  Servius  was 
sent  by  her  father  Hippotcs  or  Ipsostratus  to  Sicily, 
that  she  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojans 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  Apollo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  tho 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Aces  tea, 
who  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Segesta.  (Coran.  Schol.  ad 
Lycopkr.  951,  963.)  The  traditiou  of  Acertes  in 
Dionysius  (L  52),  who  calls  him  Aegestus  (htyts- 
rof ),  is  different,  for  according  to  bim  the  grand- 
father of  Aegestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughters  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  land.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gavo 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestus.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  hfs  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elynius,  and 
built  for  them  the  towns  of  Acgcsta  and  Elynie. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Virgil's  account  of 
Acestea,  see  Heyne,  Excuru  1,  on  A  en.  v.  [I*,  S.j 

ACESTODO'RUS  ( 'Awarotttoos  \  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  ( Them. 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Sto- 
phanus  (i.  v.  MrydAi)  *6kis)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(ircpl  iroAcW),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  ('AjrsoTttp).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  us  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dxiotos. 
(Eurip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  ('Ak&ttwp),  sumnraed  Sacas  (Id- 
««),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  cither  of  Thraciaa 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Avea,  31  ;  Schol. 
ad  loc, ;  Vetpae,  1216 ;  SchoL  ad  loc. ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  $.  v.  2d«ar :  Welcker,  Die  Grieck.  TrwjZd. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.] 

ACESTOR  (*Air4rT«p),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibius,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  tho 
Olympic  games.  He  was  born  at  Cnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  sonio 
time.  (Paus.  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyro  (Paus.  vi.  & 
§  2) ;  so  that  Accstor  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  latter,  who  flourished  about  01.  82. 
(b.  c  452.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACESTO'RIDES  ('AKtaroplSw),  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusann 
in  b.  a  31 7,  and  banished  Agathocles  from  the  city. 
(Diod.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (tw  nard  *dA«*» 
uvQmmv).    In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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account*,  as  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entitled  them  nvtiucd  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  the  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work.  It  was  compiled  from  Conon,  Apollodorus, 
Protagoras  and  others.  (Phot.  BiU.  cod.  183  ; 
Txetx.  Chil.  vii.  144.) 

ACHAEA  ('Ax««'o),  a  »urname  of  Dcmeter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athena  by  the  Ge- 
phvraeans  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  v.  61  ;  Plut  /*.  et  Osir.  p.  378,  n.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Minerva  worshipped  at  Lu- 
ceria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
Diomedes  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  (Aristot. 
Mtrab.  Narrat.  117.)  [L.S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axeuos),  according  to  nearly  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  conse- 
quently a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
The  Achaeans  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
race,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
as  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  uncle  Aeolus  in  Tbessaly, 
whence  he  himself  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Paus.  vii.  1.  §2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  383  ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  Servius  (ad  Jen.  I  242) 
alone  calls  Achacus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  miswrittcn  for  Phthia.    [  L.  S.J 

ACHAEUS  CAxcuos),  son  of  Andromachus, 
whose  sister  Lnodice  married  Scleucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Achacus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
datcs,  king  of  Pont  us.  (Polyb.  iv.  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §  1 1.)  He  accompanied  Selcucus  Ccraunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attalus,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Scleucus  revenged  his  death ;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  family  of  Selcucus.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  the  successor  of  Scleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  B.  c.  223.  Achacus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attains  had  gained  ;  but  having  been  falsely 
accused  by  Hcnneias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  ugainst  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  his  forces  with  Attalus,  de- 
prived Achacus  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achacus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  last  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus  a  c,  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosihius,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  ( Polyb. 
iv.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  vii.  15—18, 
viii.  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  fAxaios)  of  Erctria  in  Euboca,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  born  a.  c.  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  B.  c.  477,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he 
nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize  once.  The 


|  fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  strange  mytho- 
logy, and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (A then.  x.  p.  451,  c.)  Still  in  the  satyrical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Laer.  ii. 
1 33.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  arc  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidas,  «.  r.) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Suidas  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.  (Urlichs,  Ibid.)    [R.  W.J 

ACHAE'MENES  ('Ax«^»).  1.  The  an- 
cestor of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
family  of  the  Achaemenidae  ('Ax<um<^5ox  ),  which 
was  the  noblest  family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes.  Achacmencs  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  following  was 
the  order  of  the  descent:  Achaemenes,  Teupes, 
Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Te'ispes,  Ariaramnes,  Arsamcs, 
Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes.  (Herod,  i.  125,  vii.  II; 
Aclian,  Hid.  Anim,  xiL  21.)  The  original  seat  of 
this  family  was  Achae taenia  in  Persia.  (Steph.  #.e. 
'AxoMu^a.)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
A  chatnunius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8 ;  Ov.  At.  Am.  L  226,  Met.  iv. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  by  his 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  484.  Ho 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  tho 
prudent  advice  of  Deroaratus.  When  Egypt  re volted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  B.  c.  460,  Achaemenes 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Herod,  iii.  12,  vii.  7,  97, 
236  ;  Diod.  xi.  74.) 

ACHAEME'NIDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
61 3,  &c  ;  Ov.  Ex  Font.  ii.  2.  25.)        { L.  S.] 

ACHA/ICUS,asumameofL.Mu>iMiUR. 

ACHA'ICUS  ('Axalmfj),  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.    His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vL  99 ;  Theodor.  Grace.  a/TrcL  cur. 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schulze ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv. 
I  p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sirens, 
the  daughters  of  Acheloua  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
Mrt.  v.  552,  xiv.  87 ;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs,  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasids  are  called  Acheloidcs.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  ("AxtXyoj),  the  god  of  the  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother-rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys  (Hes.  Theog.  340), 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Gaea.  (NataL  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  tho 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Servius  ((id 
Vira.  Georg.  i.  9 ;  Aen.  viii.  300) :  When  Ache- 
lous on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daughters,  the 
Sirens,  arid  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  received  him  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the  spot 
where  she  received  him.  she  caused  th«*.  river  bear- 
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ing  hi*  name  to  pish  forth.  Other  accounts  about 
the  origin  of  the  river  and  its  name  are  given  by 
Sti»phanus  of  Byzantium,  Strabo  (x.  p.  450),  and 
PluUircb.  (De  Mum.  2*2.)  Achelous  the  god  was 
a  competitor  with  Heracles  in  the  suit  for 
Deianeira,  and  fought  with  him  for  the  bride. 
Achelous  was  conquered  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 
possessed  the  power  of  assuming  various  forms,  he 
metamorphosed  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and 
then  into  a  bull.  But  in  this  form  too  he  was  con- 
quered by  Heracles,  and  deprived  of  one  of  his 
horns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  born  of  Amalthea.  (Ov.  A/er.ix.8,&c.;  Apollod. 
i-  8.  §  1,  ii.  7.  §  5.)  Sophocles  (Trackin.  9,  &c.) 
makes  Deianeira  relate  these  occurrences  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.  According  to  Ovid  (Met. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which 
Heracles  took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of 
plenty.  When  Theseus  returned  home  from  the 
Calydonian  chase  he  was  invited  and  hospitably 
received  by  Achelous,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
manner  he  hud  created  the  islands  called  Echinades. 
(O*.  Met.  viii.  547,  &c)  The  numerous  wives 
and  descendants  cf  Achelous  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.  Strabo  (x.  p.  458)  proposes  a 
very  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
Achelous,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  river  itself.  It  resembled  a  bull's 
voice  in  the  noise  of  the  water  ;  its  windings  and 
its  reaches  gave  rise  to  tho  story  about  his  forming 
himself  into  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns ;  the 
formation  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
quires no  explanation.  His  conquest  by  Heracles 
lastly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
tracts  of  land  for  cultivation,  which  arc  expressed 
by  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  Myiholog. 
Brit/e,  lxxii.)  Others  derive  the  legends  about 
Achelous  from  Egypt,  and  describe  him  as  a  second 
Niias.  But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Greece  (Horn.  //.  xxL  194),  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c. 
(Ephoru*  ap.  .\facrob.  v.  18),  and  the  Dodonean 
Zeus  usnally  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the  [ 
command  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Achelous,  (Ephorus,  f 
L  c.)  This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
also  accounts  for  his  being  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  sweet  water  iu  general,  that  is,  as  the 
>  •oxce  of  all  nourishment  ( Virg.  Genrg.  i.  9,  with 
the  note  of  Voss.)  The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Ueracle*  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
(Paus.  Hi.  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the  I 
Megariun*  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
made  by  Dontas  of  cedar- wood  and  gold.  (Pans,  j 
vi.  19.  §  9.)  On  several  coins  of  Acarnania  the 
jrvl  L«  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Comp.  Philostr.  Imag.  n.  4.)  [L.  S.] 
AC  \  \  EM  K'N  I DES.    [  Acii  arxbx  idbr.1 


ACHERON  ('Ax^j.  In  ancient  geography 
there  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
rrere.  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world.  The  river  firnt  looked  upon 
in  this  light  was  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Kpirus,  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
(i reeks  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.  When 
sibsequently  Epirus  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
n-a  became  better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  on- 
to the  lower  world  was  transferred  to  other 
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more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  tho  Acheron  was 
placed  in  the  lower  world  itself.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  x.  513 ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  17. 
§  5)  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytus  are  said  to 
flow.  Virgil  (Ann.  vi.  297,  with  the  uote  of  Ser- 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
of  Helios  and  Gaca  or  Demeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  lower  world, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gorgyra,  (Natal  Com.  iii.  1.)  In  late 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  312 ;  Cic.  post  rtdit.  in  Senat.  1 0  ; 
C.  Nepos,  Dion,  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns) 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  libri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  of  the  souls,  and  on  tiio 
sacrifices  (Acheruntia  sacra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected.  (Mullcr,  Etrusker,  ii.  27,  &c)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Phaedo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.    [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  {'Ax'powla  Xtfunt,  or  'Ax^u- 
ois),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  hko  the  various  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  tho 
Athcrusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  ui  the  loner 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc.  i.  46  ;  Strab.  viL  p.  324.)  Other  lakes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  world,  were  near  Hcrmiono 
in  Argolis  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Heraclea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Diod.  xiv.  31),  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Win.  //.  N.  iii.  5;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  lastly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  (Diod.  i.  96.)    [L.  S.J 

ACHILLAS  ('Ax«AXaf),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Ponipey  fled 
to  Egypt,  B.  c  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompev.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
104;  Liv.  EpU.  104;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  4.)  Ho 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  PothinuB  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  ho 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoi?',  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  sho 
had  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymedes  a  eunuch, 
u.  e.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  108—112  ;  B.  Ales. 
4;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  36—40;  Lucan.  x.  519— 
523.) 

ACHILLES  (*Ax«AA«rfs).  In  the  legends  about 
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Achillea,  as  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Homeric -tradition*  should  be  carefully  kept 
apart  from  the  various  additions  and  embellish- 
ments with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story 
have  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogra- 
phers,  not  indeed  by  fabrications  of  their  own,  but 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  va- 
riously altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  accounts  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities. 

Homeric  ttory.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  1L  xx.  206,  &c.) 
From  his  father's  name  he  is  often  called  nijAsftijs. 
n»jAifJ«^»)j,  or  nqAcfw  (Horn.  JL  xviiL  316;  i. 
1  ;  L  197 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  263),  and  from  that  of 
his  grandfather  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
cides  (AuuuBift,  IL  ii.  860 ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  at- 
tachment (ix.  485,  &c;  438,  &c)  In  the  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(xi.  832.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (ix.  410,  &c) 
The  hero  chose  the  latter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  be  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  sixty  (II)  gin.  Fab.  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Troy.  (ii.  681,  &c~,  xvi.  168.)  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena  and 
Hera.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior  of  the  country,  (ix.  328,  &c) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
seVs  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  take  away 
Hrisei's  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  port  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achacans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (i.  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,  Sec.)  But  other 
chiefs  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  BriscTs  (ix.  119,  &c.) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus, 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  horses,  and  his  armour,  (xvi.  49,  &c.) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grief. 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
(xviii.  166,  &c.)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
should  be  avenged,  (xix.  165,  &c.)    He  wound- 


ed and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans  (xx.  xxi.),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  huu 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  (xxii.)  After  this,  he 
burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and  subsequently 
pave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
in  person  to  beg  for  it.  (xxiiL  xxiv.)  Achilles 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages, 
(xxii.  358,  &c,  xxi.  278,  &c.)  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Gdyssey  (xxiv.  36,  Ac),  whore 
it  is  said  that  his  fall — his  conqueror  is  not  men- 
tioned— was  lamented  by  gods  and  men,  that  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patroclus  were  bu- 
ried in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysus  bad  given  as 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  dwells  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admira- 
tion, feelings  in  which  his  readers  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.  Achilles  is  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  affectionate 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles,  which  are  his  delight ;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  nnd  anger,  but 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Later  traditions.  These  chiefly  consist  in  ac- 
counts which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, iB  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the 
phorminx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  "whining,"  into  Achilles.  (Pind. 
Kem.  iii.  51,  &c;  Grph.  Argon.  395  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813  ;  Stat.  AchiL  I  269,  &c  ;  Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  6,  &c)  Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styx,  and  succeeded  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
kles, by  which  she  held  him  ( Fulgent.  MythoL  iii. 
7 ;  Stat  A  chill,  i.  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  ankles.  From  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.  The  muse  Calliope  gave  hira  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  his  friends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
Her.  xix.  2.)  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nine,  Calchas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  bo 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions,  DeVdamcia,  became 
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mother  of  a  ion,  Pyrrhua  or  Neoptolemns,  by  him. 
The  Greeks  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Lycomedes, 
who,  though  he  denied  the  presence  of  Achilles, 
yet  allowed  the  messengers  to  search  his  palace. 
Odysseus  disco Tered  the  young  hero  by  a  strata- 
gem, and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assist- 
ance to  the  Greeks.  ( Apollod.  L  c ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
96  ;  Stat.  AddL  iL  200.)  A  different  account  of 
his  stay  in  Scyros  is  given  by  Plutarch  {Ties.  55) 
and  Phflostiatua  {Her.  xir.  3.) 

Respecting  his  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
Aolis  see  Agambmnon,  Iphiqbnbia. 

During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
I'enthesilcia,  an  Amazon,  but  was  deeply  moved 
when  he  discovered  her  beauty ;  and  when  Ther- 
sites  ridiculed  him  for  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
Achillea  killed  the  scoffer  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  Smyrn.  i.  669,  Ac ;  Paus.  t.  1 1.  §  2  ;  comp. 
Jv.ph.  Pkilod.  445 ;  Lycoph.  Ou.  999 ;  Tsetses, 
Padkonu  199.)  He  also  fought  with  Memnon  and 
TroUua.  (Q.  Smym.  iL  480,  Ac;  Hygin.  Fab.  112; 
Virg.  Aetu  u  474,  Ac.)  The  accounts  of  his  death 
differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
he  did  not  tall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
himself  (Soph.  Pkilod.  334  ;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii.  62  ; 
Hor.  Carm.  iv.  6.  3,  Ac),  as  ho  had  been  fore- 
told. (Horn.  //.  xxi.  278.)  According  to  Hyginus 
{Fab.  107),  Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of 
Paris  in  killing  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo 
merely  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil- 
les, and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  dying  Hector.  (Virg.  A  en.  vi.  57; 
Ov.  Met.  xiL  601,  Ac;  Horn.  IL  xxii.  358,  Ac.) 
Dictys  Cretensis  (iii  29)  relates  his  death  thus : 
Achilles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
tempted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
bra,  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.  (Comp. 
Pliilostr.  Her.  xix.  11 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  107  and  110  ; 
Dares  Phryg.  34 ;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii .  50  ;  Tsetz.  ad 
I  at.  <ph  r.  307.)  His  body  was  rescued  by  Odys- 
wus  and  Ajax  the  Tekunonian ;  his  armour  was 
promised  by  Thetis  to  the  b rarest  among  the 
Greeks,  whkh  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

After  his  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  blessed,  where  he  was  united  with 
M ideia  or  Iphigeneia.  The  fabulous  island  of  Leuce 
in  the  Euxine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
was  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, it  contained  his  body.  (Mela,  ii.  7;  SchoL 
ad  Pmd.  Nem.  iv.  49;  Paus.  Hi.  19.  |  11.)  Achilles 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greece.  The  Thessalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
oracle  of  Dodona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
in  Troas.  (Philostr.  Her.  xix.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
gymnasium  at  Olyropia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
which  certain  solemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Olympic  games  commenced.  (Pnus.  vi.  23. 
§  2.)  Sanctuaries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
raid  from  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §  8),  on 
cape  Sigeum  in  Troas  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494),  and  other 
places.  The  events  of  his  life  were  frequently  re- 
presented in  ancient  works  of  art.  (Bot tiger,  Va- 
sfaovasaUe,iii.  p.  144,  Ac;  Museum  Clement  i.  52, 
v.  17;  VillaBof8.i.9;Mus.Nop.ii.59.)  [L.S.] 


ACHILLES  TATIUS.  It 

ACHILLES  (*AxtAAc4f),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  city  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostracism.  (Ptolcm.  Hcph.  vi.  p.  333.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  accounts,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  institution  with  more  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.J 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  ('AxiAAcur  TaW),  or 
as  Suidas  and  Eudocia  call  him  Achilles  Stitius, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.    But  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodorus  of  Emesa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.    Suidas  states  that  ho 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  bo 
was  converted  to  Christianity.    The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  as  far  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  the 
work  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris- 
tian thoughts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is   a  history   of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe.   It  bears  tho 
title  Td  Karat  \tvKirm)y  koI  KAcrro^ira,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.    Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  tho 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  the  whole  course  of  the  events  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  plan  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.    Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.    Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
\wt  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.    Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.    The  work  is  full  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself,  and  while  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  affairs  of  real  life.    The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses.   These  things,  however,  were  just  whnt 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Crucejus),  Ley- 
den,  1544;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo.,  print- 
ed together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
Puthenius.    An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 

by  Sal- 
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masius  Leyden,  1G40, 8vo.  The  best  and  most  re- 
cent edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1821,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Latin  translation  by 
Crucejus,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  on  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1638,  8vo. 

Suidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  Tatius  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (**pl  <r<palpas)t  a  fragment  of 
which  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (EterayvyH  tis  fd  'Apdrov 
(pa\v6p<va)  is  still  extant.  But  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicus  (Mathes.  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Pctavius,  Uranoloyia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703,  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatius  on  Ety- 
mology, and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His- 
tories ;  as  both  arc  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  Achilles  was  their  author.    [L.  S.] 

ACHILLKUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
under  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time,  lie  was  at  length  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
n  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  a.  a  296.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14,  15;  Aurel. 
Vict,  de  fW  39.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhus.  (Ov. 
J/eroid.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHI'ROE  QAxip6r)\  or  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  1.  §  4)  Anchinoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
bike  for  Anchiroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilus,  and 
the  wife  of  Belus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptus  nnd  Danaus.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Ares  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Ilegesippus 
{up.  Stsph.  Ifyz.  #.  r.  IlaAAijKTj),  also  two  daugh- 
ters, Pallcnaea  and  Rhoeteo,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

AC11LYS  ('Ax^us),  according  to  some  ancient 
cosmogonies  the  eternal  night,  and  tho  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos, 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heracles  {Scut.  Here  264, 
&c):  pale,  emaciated,  nnd  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  checks,  and  her  shoulders  thicklv  covered 
with  dust  f  L.  S.] 

ACI  I  MET,  son  of  Scirim  CAx^t  vlis  2*iptln)% 
the  nuthor  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  *Ov«tpoKpiTuc&,  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  {OitaL  Cod.  Ma- 
wttscr,  DiUinth.  Reg.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  cod. 
M(x  x.,)  and  who  was  born  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  a.  h.  1 10.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
Puscy,  Caitil.  Cod.  Manuscr.  AtxJk  llibliotk.  Dodl. 
p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
bable when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahmed  or  Achinei  and  Mohammed^  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first.  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmet's  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirin,  as  the  writer  of  tho 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  internal  evi- 


dence to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian,  (c,  2. 
150,  &c.)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  tho  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuscus,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Barthii  Adversaria,  (xxxi.  14,  ed.  Francof. 
1624,  foil.)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Lcun- 
clavius,  from  a  very  imperfect  Greek  manuscript, 
with  the  title  **  Apomasaris  Apotelesmata,  sivc 
de  Sign ifica tis  et  Eventis  Insoraniorum,  ex  Indo- 
rum,  Persarum,  Aegyptiorumque  Disciplina."  Tho 
word  Apomatares  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  famous  Albumasar,  or  Abu  Ma'shar,  and  I/cun- 
clavius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Oneirocrtiioa  of  Artemidorus, 
LuteL  Paris.  1603,  4to„  and  some  Greek  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Jac  De  Rhocr  in  his 
Otium  Daventriente,  p.  338,  &c.  Davcntr.  1762, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACHO'LIUS  held  the  office  of  Mayidtr  Ad- 
mi.iswnum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (a.  c.  253 — 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurclian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least.  (Vopisc  Aurel.  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  14.  48.  68.) 

ACHOLOE.  [Harpyiak.] 

ACICHO'RIUS  ('AKixtytos)  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  a.  c.  280.  He  and  Brennus  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paeon  ia. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  1 9. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  1,  &c)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persons 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  name.  (Schmidt,  u  De  fontibus  vctcrum  auc- 
torum  in  enarrandis  expeditionibus  a  Gallis  in 
Macedoniam  susceptis"  BeroL  1 834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Virg.  Aen, 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Scrvius  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces ;  others  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  itciSts,  i.  «.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.J 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Manila 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the 
firet  men  of  a  former  age.  (De  ley.  mjr.  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlil'h  ActniNUS  praetor  urhnnus  in 
B.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvi  23,  xxvii.  4.)  In  n.c. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Narnia  to 
oppose  Hasdrubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  B.  c.  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ilergetes 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  a.  c.  199,  but  was  prevented  by 
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the  tribune  P.  Porcius  Laeea  from  entering  the 
city  in  an  ovation,  which  the  senate  had  granted 
him.   (Lit.  xxviii.  38,  xxix.  1—3,  13,  xxxii.  7.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianur,  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  but  was  adopted 
into  the  Manlia  gena,  probably  by  the  above-men- 
tioned  Acidinus.  (Veil.  Pat.  it.  8.)  He  was 
praetor  a  c  1 88,  and  had  the  province  of  Hispania 
Citerior  allotted  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
B.  c.  186.  In  the  latter  year  be  defeated  the 
Celtiberi,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
•accessor  would  have  reduced  the  whole  people  to 
subjection.  He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  conse- 
quence, but  obtained  only  an  ovation.  (Liv.xxxviii. 
33,  xxxix.  21,  29.)  In  B.  c  183  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Gallia  Tmnsalpina,  and 
was  also  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  found- 
ing the  Latin  colony  of  Aquilcia,  which  was  how- 
ever not  founded  till  B.  c  181.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54, 
55,  xL  34.)  He  was  consul  b.  c.  179,  (Liv.  xL 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (Fast. 
Capitol.;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  8.)  At  the  election  of 
Acidinus  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  rirum 
bonum,  eyregiumque  ewem.    (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  64.) 

3.  L.  Maxi.hu  (Acidinus),  who  was  quaestor 
in  n.  c.  168  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  Manlii  Acidini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
before  as  illnstrious  vouths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
th«  son  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Manlius. 
(Liv.  xlti.  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  Acidinus,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as 
young  Cicero,  b.  c.  45.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xii.  32.)  He 
i*  perhaps  the  same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelbgcncc 
to  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  Marccllus.  (Cic 
ad  Font.  iv.  12.) 

ACI'LIA  GENS.  The  family-names  of  this 
gens  are  A  viola,  Balbus,  and  Glabrio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
bers of  these  families  were  frequently  tribunes  of 
the  plebs. 

ACILIA'NUS,  MINU'CIUS,a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  younger,  was  born  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
was  the  son  of  Minucius  Macrinus,  who  was  en- 
rolled by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
rank.  Acilianus  was  successively  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  cart 
of  his  property.   (Plin.  Ep.  i.  14,  it  16.) 

ACINDY'NUS,  GREGO'RIUS  {Tprrr6pio% 
'AxWwof),  a  Greek  Monk.  A.  D.  1341,  distin- 
gtmhed  in  the  controversy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
Quicti»t  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
end  succeeded  Barlaam  in  his  opposition  to  their 
notion  that  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration  was  uncreated.  The  em- 
peror, John  Cantacusenus,  took  part  (a.  d.  1347) 
with  Palamas.  the  leader  of  the  Quietists,  and  ob- 
tained the  condemnation  of  Acindynus  by  several 
councils  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
a.  n.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
Essentia  et  Operation*  Dxi  adver$us  imperitiam 
Cretforii  Palamae,  See.  in  44  Variorum  Pontificum 
ad  IVtrum  Gnapheura  Eutychianum  EpistoL"  p.  77, 
Gretser.  4to.  Ingolst,  1616,  and  Carmen  Iambi- 
cum  de  Hacrcxibus  Palamae,  44  Graeciae  Ortho- 
doxac  Scriptores,"  by  Leo.  Allatius,  p.  755,  vol.  i. 
4to.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C] 

ACIS  ('Ajtit),  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  xiii. 
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750,  Ac.)  a  son  of  Faunus  and  Symaethis.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  doe»  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock.  [L.  S.] 

ACME'NES  ('AkmtJm*),  a  surname  of  certain 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  gods.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Ov. 
Fast.  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil 
(Aen.  viii.  425 X  and  as  Arges  in  most  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  (*AifolT»i»),  according  to  Ovid  (Met. 
iii.  582,  &c.)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Macon ia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  (Fab.  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Dacch  t  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  Oed.  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.  [Nicbtas.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  ('AjcoVnjt  or 
'Akovtios),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acoutium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Stcph.  By*.  *.  r.  'Akovtiov.)  [LS.] 

ACO'NTIUS  ('A*oWjoj),  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Dclos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  tho  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  44 1  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  bis  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe's  rather  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage  " 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden's 
father,  declared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  illness 
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meant  to  punish  Cydippe  for  her  perjury.  The 
maiden  then  explained  the  whole  affair  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  father  was  at  last  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by 
Ovid  (Heroid.  20,  21  ;  corap.  TritL  iiL  10.  73) 
and  Aristaenetus  (Epixt.  x.  10),  and  is  also  alluded 
to  in  several  fragments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  title 
Cydippe.  The  same  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (Metam.  1)  of  an 
Athenian  Hermocratcs  and  Ctesylla.  (Com p.  Ctb- 
8VLI.A  and  Buttmann,  Mytholog.  ii.  p.  1 15.)  [L.  S.] 

A'CORIS  (^Aitopij),  king  of  Egypt,  entered  in- 
to alliance  with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  B.  c.  305,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Evagoras,  b.  c.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their 
forces  against  Egypt.  Acoris  collected  a  large 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  gene- 
ral. Chabrias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  complaint  of  Pharaabazua,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  B.C.  373,  Acoris  was  already  dead. 
(Diod.  xv.  2-4,  0,  9,  29,  41,  42  ;  Theopom.op. 
Mot.  cod.  176.)  Syncellus  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

ACRAEA  ('Aitpala).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosymna  acted  as 
nurses  to  Hera.  A  hill  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mycenae  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  17.  §  2.) 

2.  Acraea  and  Acraeus  are  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Paus.  L  1.  §  3,  ii.  24. 
g  1 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28 ;  Vitruv.  L  7  ;  Spanheim, 
ad  Caiiitn.  Hymn  in  Jov.  82.)  (.L.  S.] 

ACRAEPHEUS  ('Anpauptis),  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acraephia  was  ascribed.  Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acracphius  or  Acracphiaeus.  (Stcph.  Byx.  $.  v. 
'AxpoKpUi ;  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40.  §  2.)     IL.  S.j 

ACRAGAS  CAjcpd-yoi),  n  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Oceanid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascribed.  (Stcph.  Byx.  t.v.  AKptyarrts.)  IL.  S.] 

ACRAGAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (xxxiiL  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  where  he  was  born.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Boethus  and  Mys  were  con- 
sidered but  little  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
in  different  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Those  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  fumed  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con- 
sisted of  cups  with  figures  of  Bacchae  and  Centaurs 
graved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
us  in  inferring  that  the  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACRATO'PHORUS  (*A*parc>*o>>f),  a  sur- 
name of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  designated  as  \ 
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the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  worshipped  at 
Phigaleia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii,  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRATO'POTES  (VupercWrijf),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worshipped  in  Ma- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  ap.  Atien.  ii.  p.  39.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratus,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compa- 
nions of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Pausanias  baw  his  image  at  Athens  in  the  house 
of  Polytion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.  ] 

A'CRATUS,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  a.  d.  64,  into  A&ia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  god*. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  45,  xvi.  23;  comp.  Dion  Chrys. 
Rhod.  p.  644,  ed,  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maxim  us  (viii.  7,  ext.  3,  from  this  p;u*- 
sage  of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  Arkm,  which  is 
a  false  reading,  instead  of  Action, 

ACRISION  E1S,  a  patronymic  of  Danae,  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410.)  Homer 
(//.  xiv.  319)  uses  the  form  'Aitpuru&Kn.    [L.  S.] 

ACRISION  I  AD  ES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus, 
grandson  of  Acrisius.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  70.)    [L.  S.J 

ACRI'SIUS  ('Affpfoos),  a  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argos  and  of  Ocaleia.  He  was  grandson  of  Lyn- 
ceus  and  great-grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin- 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  oven  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  from  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  by 
his  father-in-law  Iobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus  re- 
turned, and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill  his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  brazen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
father,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acri- 
sius ordered  mother  and  child  to  be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Dictvs,  the  brother  of  king  Polydcctes. 
(Apollod.  ii.  2.  J  1,  4.  §  1  ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  g  2,  25.  §  6, 
iii.  13.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  Pkrskud.  According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Orc$t.  1087),  Acrisius 
was  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  amphictyony 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  iu  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.  (Comp. 
Libanius,  OraU  voL  iii.  472,  ed.  Reiske.)    [L.  S.] 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caeninciises,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spoiki 
Oyima,  (See  DkL  of  AhL  p.  893.)  Livy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut  Horn.  16;  Serv.  ad.  Virg.  Am.  vL 
860;  Liv.  L  10.) 

ACRON  (*AKpo»v),  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Xenon.   His  exact  date 
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is  not  known ;  but,  as  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
contemporary  with  Empedocles,  who  died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  must 
ha Tp  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ*  From 
Sicily  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
philosophical  school  (iaoQiartvw).  It  is  mid 
that  he  was  in  that  city  daring  the  great  plague 
( B.  c  430),  and  that  large  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  air  were  kindled  in  the  streets  by 
hiit  direction,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
several  of  the  sick.  (Plut.  Deh.et  Onr.  80; 
Oribas.  Synoj*.  ri.  24,  p.  97;  Aetiua,  tetrab. 
ii.  serm.  i.  94,  p.  223 ;  Paul  Aegin.  ii.  35, 
p.  406.)  It  should  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  49,  Ac),  and,  if  it  is  true  that  Em- 
pedocles or  Simonides  (who  died  B.  c.  467)  wrote 
the  epitaph  on  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  be  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
plague.  Upon  his  return  to  Agriyentum  he  was 
anxious  to  erect  a  fiunily  tomb,  and  applied  to 
the  senate  for  a  spot  of  ground  for  that  purpose  on 
account  of  his  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empe- 
docles however  resisted  this  application  as  being 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
to  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
epitaph  (T&da<m«dV),  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  translate  so  as  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
the  original : 

'Autpor  brrpoV  'kxpwt  'AKpayarruwv  varpos  Sxpov 

K/>i/tt«(  Kpr^y^s  dxpoi  trarplSoi  OKpordrr]\. 
The  second  bne  was  sometimes  read  thus : 

'   A    «.    -    -.  —  -j  -       ■  ■   I.  4  mm   m      ■      \  .  .        s\  m      Jm  mmj-.  n      m*  fmmmr-  i  m^t^-m 

Some  persons  attributed  the  whole  epigram  to 
Simonides.  (Suid.  *.  v.  "Axpmv  ;  Eudoc  l'iolarn 
ap.  Villoison,  Anted.  Or.  i.  49 ;  Diog.  Laert. 
viiL  65.)  The  sect  of  the  Empiric!,  in  order  to 
boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici 
(founded  by  Thesaalus,  the  son,  and  Polybus,  the 
son-in-law  of  H  ippocrates,  about  B.  c.  400),  claimed 
Acron  as  their  founder  (Pseudo-Gal.  Jntrod.  4. 
voL  ziv.  p.  683),  though  they  did  not  really  exist 
before  the  third  century  B.  c.  [Philinus  ;  Sxra- 
rio.v.]  Pliny  falls  into  this  anachronism.  (//.  N. 
xxix.  4.)  None  of  Acron's  works  are  now  extant, 
though  he  wrote  several  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
Medical  and  Physical  subjects,  of  which  the  titles 
sue  preserved  by  Suidas  and  Kudocia.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ACRON.  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  but  whose  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known,  lie  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
race, and  also,  according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 
which  we  have  on  Persius.  The  fragments  which 
remain  of  the  work  on  Horace,  though  much  muti- 
lated, are  valuable,  at  containing  toe  remarks  of 
the  older  commentators,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  and 
others.  They  were  published  first  by  A.  Zarotti, 
Milan,  1474,  and  again  in  1486,  and  have  often 
been  published  since  in  different  editions ;  perhaps 
the  best  is  that  by  Geo.  Fabricius,  in  his  ed.  of 
Horace,  Basel,  1555,  Leipzig,  1571.  A  writer  of 
the  same  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Terence,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
is  referred  to  by  the  grammarian  Chariiius.  [A.  A.] 

ACROPOLITA,  GEORGIU8  {Tnipyun 
*Aa>nroAiri}f),  the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
nan  tinas  Acropolita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 
Byzantine  family  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Ducas.  (Acropolita,  97.) 
He  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1220  (/©.  39), 
but  ao:um ponied  bis  father  in  bis  sixteenth  year  to 
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Nicaoa,  the  residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatataes  Ducas.   There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  Theodoras  Exapterigus  and  Ni- 
cephorus  Blemraida.  (76.  32.)    The  emperor  em- 
ployed him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  very  discreet  and 
skilful  negoeiator.    In  1255  he  commanded  the 
Nicaean  army  in  the  war  between  Michael,  des- 
pot of  Epirus,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
son  and  successor  of  John.    But  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, nnd  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Palaeologus.    Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  nad  instructed 
in  logic.    Meanwhile,  Michael  Palaeologus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  expulsed  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Georgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the 
function  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Ccnstantine, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  years 
from  public  affairs,  and  made  the  instruction  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.    But  ho  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  important  negociation.  Michael, 
afraid  of  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches ;  and  negociations  ensued  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXI.  Nicolaus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.  As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed  by 
an  oath  in  the  emperor 'a  name  that  that  confession 
of  faith  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.    The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  off,  but  not  through  the  fault  of 
Acropolita.    In  1282  Acropolita  was  once  mora 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  return  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  under  the  title  Xpovutdr  tis  «V  aw6^*i 
tup  #V  itrripoit,  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
city  from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuzcnus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. ( Fabricius,  Bibl.  Graec.  voL  vii.  p.  768.)  The 
first  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Theodoras  Douza, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614, 8vo. ;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  Allatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapters.  It  has  the  title  Tttpflov 
tov  'AxpoToXhou  tow  nryaKov  KoyoOirov  xpwtiril 
avyypdfji,  Georyii  Acropolitae,  magni  Logotheta^ 
Nitioria,  &c  Paris,  1651.  foL  This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  the  "Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptorum," 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xiL  This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  enly 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost.  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria. 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaoologus  by  Pachymeres 
may  bo  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolita.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
Several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricius  (vol.  vii.  p.  471 )  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  TItpl  tiv  ami  kW<t«ws 
k6ohov  irtiv  koI  irtpl  toV  fSaoiXtvadvTwv  fic'xfM 
dKahrtvs  Ko>v<rrayrtt>ouir6\tm.  Georgiut,  or  Gre- 
gnriusCyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
hi*  time.  This  "encomium"  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Douza:  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  U  full  of  adula- 
tion. Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita's  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachvmercs,  iv.  28,  vi.  26,  34,  seq.     [W.  P.] 

ACROREITES  ('Awpwfwmij),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Skyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Meta- 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Steph.  Dvz.  t.  v. 
'Atcpvpfta.)  [L.  S.] 

AC:RO'TATUS  ('AKpoTOTOf).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomcncs  1 1,  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  iarge  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  from  infamy  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
A  gi&,  b.  c.  331.  He  was  thus  glad  to  accept  the 
oiler  of  the  Agrigcntincs,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  B.  c.  314  against  Agathoclcs  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigentuin  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  ruse  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sjsirta,  and  died  before  the  "death  of  his  father, 
which  was  in  B.  c  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Cloomencs.  (l)iod.  xv.  70,  71  ;  Paus.  i. 
13.  §3.  iii.  6.  §  1,  2  ;  Plut.  Agi$,  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  1.  king  of  Sparta.  He  had  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus, who  was  the  uncle  of  his  father  Areus ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonynms 
to  invito  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  B.  c  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  n.  c.  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Ariatodeiuus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus.  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  his  grandfather,  spoken  of 
nl rove.  (Plut.  J'yrrL 26-28 ;  At/i* 3 ;  Paus. iii. 6. § 3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.*§  3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  nre  ac- 
cused by  Phylarchus  (a;*.  Alien,  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  -simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTA  E A  ('Akto/o),  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  41  ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTA  EON  fArroW).  1.  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
r»n,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
5U  hounds  on  mount  Cithaernn.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  bv  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  206,  &c.) 
and  Hyginus.  {Fab.  181  ;*  comp.  Stat.  7U.  ii.  203.)  | 
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The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  differently  stated  : 
according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  be  had 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 
Gargaphia,  on  the  discoTery  of  which  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  ho 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  (Ov.  Met. 
iii.  155,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  181;  Callim.  A.  m 
Pallad.  1 10.)  Others  relate  that  he  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  ex- 
celled her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Bacdu  320;  Diod.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  be  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acusilaus,  ap.  AjxAiod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pau- 
sanias (ix. 2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomcnos  the  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  fatigued 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  bath ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  (he  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness, Palaepbatus  (*.  v.  Actaeon)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it.  According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orcboinenians  to  bury  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  This 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  offered  annual  sa- 
crifices to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  described 
by  Pausanias.  (x.  30.  §  2  ;  comp.  Miillcr,  Orckom. 
p.  348,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off ;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melissus  and  Archias  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Melissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut  Amat. 
Narr.  p.  772  ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  7.  §  2 ;  Thucyd.  vi. 
3;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEUS  ('Ajcroiof).  A  son  of  Erisichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  5),  tbo 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agruulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Cecropa,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (iii.  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Ceerops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.      [L.  S.] 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  wub  a  freed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  front 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  far  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
ber;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended, 
from  king  At  talus.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiiu  12,  46,  xiv.  2  ;  Suet.  A'cr.  28, 50 ;  Dion 
Ca&s.  lxi.  7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  his 
worship.   (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  715;  Strab.  x.  p.  451  ; 
compare  Bnrmann,  ad  Protrrt.  p.  434.)     [L.  S.l 
ACTI'SANES  ('AKTurdrn*),  a  king  of  Ethiopia, 
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who  conquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  justice. 
He  founded  the  citj  of  Rhinocoluiu  on  the  con- 
fine* of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mendes,  an  Egyptian.  Diodorus  says  that  Acti- 
oncs  conquered  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  for 
which  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ammosis.  At  all 
event*,  Amasis,  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus,  cannot 
be  meant.  (Dfod.  i.60  ;  Strab.xri.  p.759.) 
ACTIUS.  [Amus.] 

ACTOR  CAjctmp).  1.  A  son  of  Deion  and 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Xuthus.  He  was  thus 
a  brother  of  Astcropeia,  Aenetus,  Phylacus,  and 
Cephalus,  and  husband  of  Aegina,  father  of  Mc- 
aoetius,  and  grandfather  of  Patroclus.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  4,  16,  iiL  10.  §  8  ;  Pind.  OL  ix.  75  ;  Horn. 
!L  xi.  785,  xvi  14.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phorbaa  and  Hyrmine,  and  husband 
of  Molione.  He  was  thus  a  brother  of  Augeaa, 
and  father  of  Eurytus  and  Cteatua  (Apollod.  ii. 
7.§2;  Pauav.  1.  §  8,  viii.  14.  §  6.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas  (Virg.  A  en.  ix.  500), 
who  is  probably  the  same  who  in  another  passage 
(xiL  94)  is  culled  an  Auruncan,  and  of  whose  con- 
quered lance  Turnus  made  a  boa>t.  This  story 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  saying 
*  Ac  tori*  spolium"  (Jut.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
spoil  in  general  [L.  S.J 

ACTO'RIDES  or  ACTO'RION  CAkto^j  or 
' Axt oplmr),  are  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  are 
consequently  given  to  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
soch  a«  Patroclus  (Or.  Met.  xiii  873 ;  Trist.  i.  9. 
29),  Erithus  (Or.  Met  v.  79  ;  compare  via.  308, 
371),  Eurytus,  and  Cteatua  (Horn.  II.  ii.  621, 
xiiL  185,  xi  750,  xxiiL  638.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ACTO'RIUS  NASO,  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten a  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
times,  which  is  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (Jul.  9,  52.) 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from 
the  way  in  which  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
he  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Caesar. 

ACTUATIIUS  ('A*Toud>ioj),  the  surname  by 
which  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real 
name  was  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 
father's  name  was  Zachariaa  ;  he  himself  practised 
at  Constantinople,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
degree  of  credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Actuarnu,  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
court  upon  physicians.  (DicLofAnLp. 611, b.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
his  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon 
him  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
others  bring  him  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
is  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Raccndytea,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  Palaeologus, 
a.  d.  1281—1328.  One  of  his  school-fellows  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Apocanchus,  whom  he  de- 
scribes (though  without  naming  him)  as  going 
npon  an  embassy  to  the  north.  {De  Meth.  Med. 
Praef.  in  L  ii.  pp.  139,  169.) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled,  n«pl  *Zvtpyiu2v  ko\ 
Tla0<£v  tow  Yvxixov  llptvuaros,  ml  ttjj  kot'  airi 
Aiainff — M  De  Actionibus  ct  Affectibus  Spiritus 
Animali*.  ejusque  Nutritione."  This  is  a  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
which  all  his  reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
founded  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
tle, Galen,  and  others,  with  relation  to  the  same 
subject.    The  style  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attic 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
later  Greek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hist.  Medic  Dial.  1 4.  p. 
338,  &c  It  was  first  published,  Venct.  1547,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alcxandrinus  do 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published,  Par.  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  preface,  by  Jac  GoupyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lipa,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Physki  et  Medici  Graeci  Mi- 
nores,  BeroL  8vo.  1841 ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bernardi  Reliquiae  Medico-Criticae,  ed.  Gruner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  Btpa- 
mvruc/j  MeoSot,  u  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Dietz  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Galen 
De  Dissect.  Mute.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Ae'tius  and  Paulus  Aegincta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Praet  i.  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  by  Corn.  U.  Mathisius, 
was  first  published  Venet.  1554,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Phys.  et  Med.  Gr.  Min. 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  ilepl  Aiayv<A<rtwt 
riatftS*, u  De  Morborum  Dignotione,"and  from  which 
the  Greek  extracts  in  11.  Stephens's  Dictionarium 
Medicum%  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  hare  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
sclres.  Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  Basil.  1540,' 8vo.  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Rucllius,  with  the  title 
u  De  Medicamentorura  Compositione."  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Kernel's  collection  of 
writers  De  Febrilws,  Venet  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  n«pi  Ovp&v,  u  De 
Urinis,"in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
upon  the  plan  which  TheophUusProtospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet.  4 to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler's  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulant  (Handbuch  der  Uu- 
cherhtnde  fur  die  AeUcre  Median,  Leipzig,  184 1 ), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8ro. 
His  three  work*  are  also  inserted  in  the  Medico* 
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Artis  Princifies  of  H.  Stephens,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Frcind's  Hist,  of  Phytic;  SprengeL,  Hut.  <U  la 
Med. ;  Haller,  Biblioth.  Mtdk.  PracL ;  Barchusen, 
Hut.  Medic.)  [W.  A.  O.) 

ACU'LEO  ocean  as  a  surname  of  C.  Farias 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  con- 
demned of  peculatus.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  55.)  Acu- 
]eo,  however,  seems  not  to  hare  been  a  regular  fa- 
mily-name of  the  Furia  gens,  but  only  a  surname 
given  to  this  person,  of  which  a  similar  example 
occurs  in  the  following  article. 

C.  AC U LEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Hclvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acutencss  of  mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Cnusus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Visellius  Varro ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a 
surname  given  to  the  father  from  bis  acute  ness,  and 
that  his  full  name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo, 
(Cic  <U  Or.  i.  43,  ii.  1,  65 ;  BrvL  76.) 

ACLJ'MENUS  fAjroipevai),  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Phaedr.  init. ;  Xen.  Memor. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  He  was  the  father  of  Eryximachus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Symposium.  (Plat. 
Prolog,  p.  315,  c  ;  Symp.  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
Kput.  Socratu  et  Socratkvruni,  and  again  by  Orel- 
liu*.  Lips.  1815.  8vo.  cp.  14.  p.  31.    [W.  A.  O.] 

ACUSILAUS  ('AKovff(Aaor),  of  Argos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logographcrs  (2)&f.  of  Ant.  p.  57  5, 
a.),  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  o.  c  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabras 
or  Scabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  («.  r.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  from  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
father  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  arc  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of  Hcsiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a.)  Like  most 
of  the  other  logographers,  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  Plato  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned.  (Symp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  of  Acosilaus  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurious,  (t.  v.  'Ejcartuos  MtAtio-tos,  'laropftaai, 
2i/>7pcf<p«0  The  fragments  of  Acusilaiis  have 
been  published  by  Sturtz,  Gcrae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824  ;  and  in  the  u  Museum  Criticum,"  i. 
p.  216,  &c  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACUTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  b.  c.  401, 
was  elected  by  tho  other  tribunes  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Liv.  v.  10; 
Did.  of  Ant.  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  fAAa),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia, 
Idrieus,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Idrieus,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  a  c. 
351  and  died  B.  c.  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  u.c.  340; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobates  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  b.  c.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 


him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  son. 
After  taking  Halicnrnassos,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.    (Arrian,  Anab. 

i.  23 ;  Diod.  xvi  42,  74 ;  Strab.  xir.  pp.  656,  657 ; 
Plut.  Ate*.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('AiaSjior'AMawf), 
a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pro- 
bably of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  MaxttJros  is 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  epigram 
b  the  Vat.  MS.  (Anti,  Gr.  vi.  228);  and  tho 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
epigrams  agree  with  this  account  of  his  origin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose  death  he  alludes.  (Antk.  Gr.  vii.  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  (Auth,  Gr.  vii.  305)  is  inscribed 
'AS&aiots  V\nv\y\valovy  and  there  was  a  Mityleiuu  an 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroks  Utpl 
'Ay*KiMTo*out>v  and  Tl*p\  Aia0«V*wf.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  606.  a,  xi.  p.  471,  r.)  The  time  when  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Rciske, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  the  same  person.  (Anih.  Graec.  vu  228, 
258,  vii.  51, 238,  240,  305,  x.  20  ;  Brunck,  AmaL 

ii.  p.  224  ;  Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  831.)      [C.  P.  M.] 
ADAMANTEIA.   [  Amalthkia.] 
ADAMA'NTIUS  ('AJofuUr  ios),  an  ancient 

physician, bearing  the  title  of  Iatrotopkuta  (iaTpuckV 
Kvy*¥  acxpumji,  Socrates,  Hist  EccUs.  vii.  13), 
for  the  meaning  of  which  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  vj  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alexandria, 
at  t\e  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St  Cyril,  a.  d.  415.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria.  (Socrates, 
/.  c.)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
physiognomy,  ♦i/crwyKwjuwucd,  in  two  books,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses,  i.  Prooem.  p. 
31 4,  ed.  Franz.)  from  Polemo's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantius,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabricius  (DiUioth.  6'raeca,  voL  ii.  p. 
171,  xiii.  34,  ed.  vet.)  to  be  the  person  who  mar- 
ried Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Thcodosius  the 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  con- 
junction with  the  Emperor  Honoriu*.  It  was  first 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo^  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo.,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polcmo  and 
sorao  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scriptorts  Piysi- 
Vetera^  Gr.  ct  Lat,  Altenb.  1780,  8vo. 
Another  of  his  works,  Tltpl  'AW/un*,  D«  Ventu,  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hcsiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  i.  semi.  3,  c. 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  Oriba- 
sius  and  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ADEIMANTUS  (*AStlfuunos\  1.  The  son  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Alte- 
ra isium  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed 
by  Themis tocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Thcmis- 
toclcs  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  which 
the  commanders  held  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  battle,  but  this 
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denied  by  the  Corinthians  and  the  other 
(Herod,  riii  5,  56,  61,  94  ;  Plut.  Them. 

2.  The  son  of  Leucolophides,  an  Athenian,  was 
one  of  the  commander*  with  Alobiades  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Androt,  b.  c.  407.  (Xen.  HeiL  L 
4.  §  21.)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginu*ae,  n.  c. 
406%  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potaroi,  B.  c.  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders, and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree 
for  cutting  off  the  right  hands  of  the  Laced:iamo- 

who  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  was 
by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
i afterwards  impeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.  HeiL  L 
7.  fl.ii.  l.|30-82;  Paus.iv.  17.§2,x.M5;Dem. 
<sV  fab.  l*g.  p.  401.;  Lye.  c  Ale.  pp.  143,21.) 
Aristophanes  speaks  of  Adeimantus  in  the  u  Frogs*' 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  one  wh»w  death  was  wished  for ;  and  he  al*o 
calls  him,  apparently  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 
lophns,  that  is,  "White  Crest."  In  the  "Prota- 
goras" of  Plato,  Adeimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  e.). 

3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  latter.  (ApoL  Socr.  p.  34,  a.,  de 
Hep.  ii.  p.  367,  e.  p.  543,  d.  e.) 

A  DO  AN  DE'ST  Rl  U  S,  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
ofTi  red  to  kill  Arminios  if  the  Romans  would  send 
htm  poison  for  the  purpose ;  but  Tiberius  declined 
the  offer.    (Tac  Ann.  ii.  8a) 

ADHERBAL  (*Ard>Sas).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
o.niiuander  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was  placed 
orer  Drepnna.  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
P.  Claudius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Drepnna,  B.  C. 
249.  (Polyh.  i.  49—52;  Diod.  EcL  xxiv.) 

2.  A  Carthaginian  commander  under  Mago  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  off  Carte  ia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Loelius  in  &c. 

(Lit.  xxviiL  30.) 

3.  The  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
nis*u  had  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  left  to  him  by 
his  father  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hiempsal 
and  Jugurtha,  n.  c  118.  After  the  murder  of  his 
brother  by  Jugurtha,  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome  and 
was  restored  to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 

in  B.C.  117.  But  Adherbal  was  again 
of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and  be- 
sieged in  Cirtn,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed 
by  Jugurtha  in  a.  c.  1 12,  although  he  had  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(Salt  Jug.  5,  13,  14,  24,  25,  26;  Lin  Ep.  63; 
Diod.  Ere.  xxxiv.  p.  605.  ed.  Wess.) 

ADIATORIX  ('ABiordpit),  son  of  a  tetrarch 
n  Galatia,  belonged  to  Antony's  party,  and  killed 
aO  the  Romans  in  Heracleia  shortly  before  the 
bottle  of  Actium.  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as 
privioer  in  the  triumph  of  Augustus  and  put  to 
death  with  his  younger  son.  His  elder  son, 
Dyteutus,  was  subsequently  made  priest  of  the 
crk-brated  goddess  in  Comana,  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  543, 
55&\  559  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  12.) 

ADMETE  ('A3^ifnj).  1.  A  daugter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thiftys  (Hesiod.  Thsog.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
in  the  preface  to  his  fables  calls  Admeto  and  a 
dan  rater  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Enrystheus  and  Antimache  or 
A<lrnete.  Heracles  was  obliged  by  her  father  to 
fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Area,  which  was  worn 
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by  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  }  9.)  According  to  Tzettes  (ad  Lycophr.  1 327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  (A  then.  xv.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hera 
at  Argos,  but  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Samoa.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Argives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  with  the  image 
could  not  be  made  to  move.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Simians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samos.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Argives,  by  which  they  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hera  in  their  place  was  older 
than  in  Samoa.  [L.  S.J 

ADMETUS  ('ASpirres),  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Periclymene or Clymene.  ( Apollod. L  8.  §  2, 9.  §  1 4. ) 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  L9.  §16;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14.  173.)  When  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Pherae,  be  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestis,  thi!  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  hor 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Adraetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  AlcesL  2; 
Callim.  h,  us  ApolL  46,  Ace),  or  according  to  others 
because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  shun  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§  4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestia, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  lather,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Heracles,  brought  her 
hack  to  the  upper  world.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 5  ;  com- 
pare Alcbstis.)  [L.  S.] 

ADMETUS  ("Aftwor),  king  of  the  Molos- 
b La iis  in  the  time  of  Themis  todes,  who,  when  su- 
preme at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  tbe  officers  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyra  to  Epirus,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  house  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossians,  take  her  son,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  tho 
hearth.  Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection ;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himself,  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  tho 
form  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistocles 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  i.  136,  137;  Pint.  Them.  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 
ADMETUS  ("A**"!™*),  »  Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  lired  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
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century  after  Christ.  One  line  of  his  is  preserved 
by  Lucian.  (Demonax%  44  ;  Brunck,  Anal.vL  p. 
21.)  [C.P.M.] 

ADO'NEUS  fA&Wr).  1.  A  surname  of 
Bacchus,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Auson.  Epigr.  xxix. 

2.  Adoneus  is  sometimes  used  by  Latin  poets 
fur  Adonis.  (Plaut.  Menaech.  i.  2.  35  ;  CatulL 
xxix.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ADO  N1S  f  AoWw),  according  to  ApoUodorus 
(iii.  14.  §  3)  a  son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarme,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  (ap.  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  4)  a  son  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphesiboca,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyasis  (ap.  Apollod.  I.  c.)  a  son  of 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  him  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myrrha.)   The  ancient 
story  ran  thus:   Smyrna  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share 
her  father's  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  apj&pva.    After  the  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  born.  Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed to  Persephone  ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  had  in  her  keeping,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.    The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself,  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.     Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  ho  had  controuL  After- 
wards Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.    Thus  far  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Panyasis.    Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  58,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  her  father, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  hod  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.    Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  father  split  it  with  his 
sword.    The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per- 
sephone was  according  to  some  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attron.  ii.  7.)  Ovid 
(Met  x.  300,  &c.)  adds  the  following  features: 
Myrrha's  love  of  her  lather  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  Bhe  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  him  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  I  e.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.    Adonis  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fury.    According  to  some  traditions  Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg,  Ed.  x.  18 ;  Ptolcm.  Hephaest  i.  p.  306, 
cd.  Gale.)    A  third  story  related  that  Dionvsus 
carried  off  Adonis.  (Phanocles  ap.  Plut.  Sympos. 


iv.  5.)  Wben  Aphrodite  was  informed  of  her 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  which 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginus 
(Poet.  Astro*,  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (Idyll,  xv.), 
Bion  (Idyll,  i.),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron.  ( 839,  &&)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Ares  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapua. 
(Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  9,  32.)  Besides 
him  Golgos  and  Be  roe  are  likewise  called  children 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (SchoL  ad  Tkeocrit.  xv. 
100;  Nonni  ZHonyt.  xli.  155.)  On  his  death 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  months 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (Orph.  hymn.  55.  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin.  (Lucian,  de  dea  Syr.  c.  G.)  Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter 
and  it*  revival  in  spring — hence  he  spends  six 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  world. 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated 
in  annual  festivals  ('A&Wa)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.      [L.  S.J 

AD  KAN  US  (  h$pav6s)y  a  Sicilian  divinity  who 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  at 
Adranus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut  TimoL 
12;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  (t.  v.  noAurof) 
represents  the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Palici. 
According  to  Aclian  (Hut.  Anim.  xi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modern  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranus 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (tire),  and  regard  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  as 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  general. 
(Bochart,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  530.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADRAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  entitled  irtpl  'Hd&v,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. (Athen,  xv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Schweighauser's 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  ('/dSpiarrtui).  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dic- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrasteia  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  i.  I. 
§  6 ;  Callimach.  hymn,  in  Jor.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimachus  calls  her  brothers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iii.  132,  &c.^  relates  that  she  gave 
to  the  infant  Zeus  a  beautiful  globe  (afaTpa)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeus  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globe,  (Spanh.  ad 
Caliim.  I.  c) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  by 
some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river 
Asopus  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  588),  and  by  others  from 
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the  verb  Mpfonar,  according  to  which  it  would 
signify  the  goddess  whom  none  can  escape.  (Valc- 


ken.  ad  J  fend.  iiL  40.)  [L.  S.l 

ADRASTl'NE.    rAoRAfrros.]  ♦ 
ADRASTUS  fAo>urw),  a  son  of  Tabus, 
king  of  Argot,  and  of  Lysimache.    (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  13.)    Pausanias  (u.  6.  §  3)  calls  his  mother 
Lysianassa,  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  69)  Eurynome. 
(Coop.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Pkoen.  423.)    During  a 
fiend  between  the  most  powerful  bouses  in  Argos, 
Tahiti*  was  slain  by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastus 
being  expelled  from  his  dominions  fled  to  Polybus, 
then  king  of  Sicyon.    When  Polybus  died  with- 
out beirs,  Adrastus  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sicyon,  and  during  his  reign  he  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  Neroeaii  games.    (Horn.  //.  ii.  572 ; 
Pind.  Aes*.  ix.  30,  &c. ;  Herod,  v.  67  ;  Pans.  iL 
<>•  §  30    Afterwards,  however,  Adrastus  became 
reconciled  to  Amphiaraus,  gave  him  his  sister  Eri- 
pbyle  in  marriage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Argns.    During  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap- 
pened that  Tydeus  of  Calydon  and  Polynices  of 
Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their  native  countries, 
met  at  Argns  near  the  palace  of  Adrastus,  and 
came  to  words  and  from  words  to  blows.  On 
hearing  the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened  to  them  and 
separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
recognised  the  two  men  that  hod  been  promised  to 
him  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands  of  two 
of  his  daughters  ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
lion,  and  the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters 
was  to  marry  a  boar  and  the  other  n  lion.  Adras- 
tus therefore  gave  his  daughter  Dei'pyle  to  Tydeus, 
and  Argeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  some  time 
promised  to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his 
own  country.     Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war 
against  Thebes,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 
the  exception  of  Adrastus.    (Apollod.  iii.  (5.  §  1, 
&c  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  69,  70.) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes,**  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  viz.  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
raus, Capaneus,  Hippomcdon,  and  Parthcnopacus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  other  legends 
mention  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended 
as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted, 
and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Heracles.  (Horn.  IL 
xxiii.  346,  &c. ;  Paus.  viii.  25.  §  5 ;  Apollod.  iii. 
6.)  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to 
Athens  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thetu  us  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebes ;  he  took  the  city  and 
delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  heroes  to 
their  friends  for  burial.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  1  ; 
Pans,  ix.  9.  §  1.) 

Ten  years  after  this  Adrastus  persuaded  the 
■even  sons  of  the  heroes,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
that  city,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the 
gods  approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
success,  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  2;  Apollod.  Hi.  7.  §  2.) 
This  war  is  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
of  tbe  Epigoni  ('Ewlyoyoi).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
razed  to  the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of 
Tiresdas.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2—4  ;  Herod,  v.  61 ; 
Strab.  viL  p.  325.)    The  only  Argive  hero  that 
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fell  in  this  war,  was  Acgialcus,  the  son  of  Adras- 
tus. After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Adraktkia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  weighed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there.  (Paus.  i.  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megara  (Paus.  L  c),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  tragic  cho- 
ruses (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Pans.  ix.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.  (iii.  18.  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.    (Horn.  IL  v.  412.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  f  AoTwaTOf),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled  by 
his  father  aud  deprived  of  everything.  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made  great  havoc 
all  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  as 
he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  killed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod.  i.  35—45.)       [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  ('A8/XUTTOJ),  of  Aphrodisios,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  his 
system  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  [Prae- 
fat.  in  viii.  lib.  Phy$.%  and  by  Achilles  Tatius 
(p.  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeua 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  in 
Harmonica  Ptolemaei),  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  wtfi 
'ApfxoyiKwv,  is  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.J 

ADRIA'NUS.  >  [Hadrianus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  (,A67mo>'o'j),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  Ho 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
rej^ard ;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  u  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,**  and  Adrian  us  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one 
another  in  their  zeal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  philoso- 
pher. His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  v&Aiy  itc  +oivinit  ypdmuxr*, 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philoso- 
phy. A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  his 
trial  nnd  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  hod  re- 
torted by  styling  such  insults  S^y^iara  xopcwr,  but 
his  pupils  were  not  content  with  weapons  ot' 
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ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  Antoninus  to  Athens  I 
made  him  Acquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he  | 
invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his  friendship: 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  a.  d.  192,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  his  last  momenta.  (Philostr.  Vii. 
Adrian. ;  Suidas,  t.  r.  'ASpuurfs.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  three  declamations 
only  are  extant.  These  have  been  edited  by  Leo 
Alktius  in  the  Exccrpta  Varia  Graecorutn  So- 
jtkiMarum  ae  lihrUrrioorum,  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
Walt  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Rhetom  Graeciy 
1832.  [D.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('ABpuwfr),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  was  called  'AAs^ai^puir.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  2dr*ta),  but  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  r.  Atrrpaia.) 
Suidas  (s.  r.  'A/tyiowrfj)  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arrianus  one  called  *AA«{av8p«dt,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianus.  (Meinckc,  in  the  Abkandl.  Her  Merlin. 
Ahu/rmw,  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('AdfMoWj)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Isagoge  Sacrarmm  LiUmrvm,  re- 
commended bv  Photius  (No. 2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Critici  Saeri.  fed.  Lond.  1660.  [A.J.C.] 

ADU'SI  US  (•AoWim),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspcs  in  subduing  Phrygia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
bad  requested,  (vii.  4.  §  1,  &c,  viii.  6.  §  7.) 

AKA.  [Gaxa.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Pbasis,  the  river-god.    (Val.  Klacc  i.  742, 
426.)  [L.  S.] 

AF.'ACES(AJa*i7t).    1.  The  father  of  Syloson 
and  Polycratcs.  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  vi.  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the  I 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  Ionians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  ».  c.  500.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to  | 
abandon  the  other  Ionians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  Ionians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tvrnnny  of  Samos  bv  the  Persians,  B.  c.  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi.  13,  14,  25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (Aburffin*),  a  patronymic  from 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Pcleus  (Ov.  Met.  xi.  227,  Ac,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  Met  viii.  4  ;  Apollon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99);  and 
Pvrrhua,  the  great-grandson  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
Aen,  iiL  296.)  [L.  S.] 
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AEACIDES  (AW8iji),  the  son  of  Aiymbas, 
king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in 
Italy.  (Li*  viii  24.)  Aeacides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Mcnon  of  Pbarsalus,  by  whom  ho 
had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  and  two  daughters, 
Deidameia  and  Trout.  In  B.c.  317  he  assisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  Casaander ;  but  the  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  some  faithful  servants.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea- 
cides in  B.  c.  313  ;  Cassander  immediately  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquered 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Pans.  i.  1 1 ;  Died.  xix.  1 1, 
36,  74 ;  Pint.  Pyrrh.  i.  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (AfoirM).  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §6;  Hygin.  Fab.  52;  Paus.  n.  29.  § 
2;  comp.  Nonn.  Dionys.  vi.  212;  Ov.  Met.  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeacus  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  born,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (pop/uprfij 
of  the  island  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth.  (lies.  Fragm.  67,  ed.  Gottliug ;  Apol- 
lod. iiL  12.  §  6;  Paus.  L  c)  Ovid  (Met.  vii.  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  52 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  state* 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hera,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  fearful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  curried 
off,  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  population  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
Mullcr  justly  remarks  (Aeghuticny,  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pclasgians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmi- 
dones, and  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reigned  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselves. 
(Pind.  Isth.  viii.  48,  Ac. ;  Paus.  L  39.  §  5.)  Ho 
was  such  a  favourite  with  the  latter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  conseqncncc  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iT. 
60,  61 ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
declared  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  uuless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  censed  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhellenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
was  a  square  place  enclosed  by 
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valla  of  wbite  marble.  Aeacus  wu  believed  in 
later  times  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
tarred  enclosure.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  §  6.)  A  legend  pre- 
wired in  Pindar  (CM.  viiL  39,  &c)  relates  that 
Apollo  and  Poseidon  took  Aeacus  as  their  assistant 
in  building  the  walls  of  Troy.  When  the  work 
was  completed,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the 
wall,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
those  parts  of  the  wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dead,  the  third  forced  its  way  into  the  city  through 
the  part  built  by  Aeacus.  Hereupon  Apollo  pro- 
phesied that  Troy  would  fall  through  the  hands  of 
the  Aeacids.  Aeacus  was  also  believed  by  the 
to  have  surrounded  their  island  with 
i  cliff*  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Paus.  ii.  29. 
§  5.)  Several  other  incidents  connected  with  the 
story  of  Aeacus  are  mentioned  by  Ovid.  (MeLviL 
506,  &c,  ix.  -435,  &c)  By  Endeis  Aeacus  had 
two  sons,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe 
a  son,  Phocus,  whom  he  preferred  to  the  two 
others,  who  contrived  to  kiU  Phocus  during  a 
contest,  and  then  fled  from  their  native  island. 
[Pklxus  ;  Telamon.]  After  his  death  Aeacus 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Ov. 
Met.  xiiL  25;  Hor.  Cam.  ii.  13.  22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  {Gorg.  p.  523  ;  compare  Apoloy.  p. 
41 ;  IsocraL  Ecag.  5)  especially  for  the  shades  of 
Europeans.  In  works  of  art  he  was  represented 
U  axing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §  6  ;  Pind.  Isdkm.  viiL  47,  &c)  Aeacus 
had  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina 
(Pans.  ii.  29.  §  6 ;  Hesych.  *.  p.;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Sent.  xiii.  155),  and  the  Aeginetans  regarded 
him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island.  (Pind. 
Ami.  viii.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AEAEA  (Aictfo).  1.  A  surname  of  Medeia, 
derived  from  Aea,  the  country  where  her  lather 
Aeetes  ruled.  (Apollon.  llhod.  in.  1 135.) 

2.  A  &urn.ime  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetes. 
(Horn.  OL  ix.  32  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  559  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii,  386.)  Her  son  Telcgonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname.  (Acatiu,  Proue ru 
ii.  23.  §  42.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Calypso,  who  was  believed  to 
hare  inhabited  a  small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
in  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Pro  pert.  iii.  10.  31.)       [L.  S.] 

AEA'NTIDES  (AsWfSifO-  1-  The  tyrant  of 
Laropsacus,  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
Archcdice  in  marriage.  (Thuc  vL  59.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  seven  poets  who  formed  the  Tragic 
Pleiad.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(Schol.  ad  Flrphuett.  p.  32,  93,  ed.  Paw., 

AEBU'TI  A  GENS,  contained  two  families,  the 
mroes  of  which  are  Carus  and  Elva.  The  for- 
mer was  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician ;  but  the 
p>n»  was  originally  patrician.  Cornicen  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  f.imily-namc,  but  only  a  sur- 
name given  to  Postumus  Aebutius  Elva,  who  was 
con*ul  in  b.  c  442.  This  gens  was  distinguished 
in  the  early  ages,  but  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Aebutius  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
it  held  any  curule  office  till  the  practorship  of  M. 
Aebutius  Elva  in  a  c.  1 76. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  family  P.  Aebutius 
belonged,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
of  the  Bacchanalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  senate  in  consequence,  a.  c  186.  (Li v.  xxxix. 
9,11,19.) 

AEDE'SI  A(AJ3«rfo),a  female  phUosopher  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Syria- 
nus  and  the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  where  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  aD  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed  by  Syrianus,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
pamascius,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter verses.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monius  and  Hcliodorus.  (Suidas,  «.  v. ;  Dumascius, 
ap.  Phol.  cod.  242,  p.  341,  b.  ed.  Bekker.) 

AEDE/SIUS  (a2M<tioj),  a  Cappadocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perhaps  more  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Iarablichus. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesius  fearing  the  real  or 
fancied  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Con»tan- 
tine  to  philosophy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
oracle  in  hexameter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fears  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Pergamus,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesius  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  sage  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysanthes 
and  Eusebius,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  (Eunap.  VU.  Acdes.)  [B.J.] 

AEDON  {'Affair).  1.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  (Od.  xix. 
517,  Sic)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  plan  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe 's  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  Aedon* 
lamentations  about  bcr  child.  (Compare  Phere- 
cydes,  Fragm.  p.  138,  ed.  Stun  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  Libcralis  (c  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Eris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  first 
should  receive  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  father,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  slave's  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prise.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fate,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  tho 
two  sisters  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itys,  whom  they  placed  before  him 
in  a  dish.    Aedon  fled  with  Chelidonis  to  her 
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father,  who,  when  Polytechnus  came  in  pursuit  of 
his  wife,  had  him  bound,  smeared  with  honey, 
and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  sufferings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Polytechnus  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
father  into  a  sen-engle,  Chelidonis  into  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythus 
seems  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologies,  and 
is  of  the  same  class  a*  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.] 

AEETES  or  AEETA  (A/ifn»$),  a  son  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Theog. 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hvgin.  Praef.  p.  14,  ed.  Staveren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  xiii.  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
L  e. ;  Apollod.  /.  c. ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c. ;  Cic 
de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Chalciope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  Theog.  960.;  Apollod.  i.  9,23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  Absyrtus,  Ar- 
uonaittak,  Jason,  and  Mkdria.         [L.  S.] 

AEE'TIS,  AEETIAS,  and  AEETl'NE,  nre 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetcs,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ov.  Met.  vii.  9,  296,  Heroid.  vi.  103  ;  Val.  Flacc 
viii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGA  (Af-pi),  according  to  Hygin  us  (Poet. 
Astr.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olcnus,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestus.  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helice  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capclla.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  infant  Zeus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  tho  goat  Amalthca.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  conceal  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accordingly  confined  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  tho 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (aegis).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  tho  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  different  accounts,  were 
given  by  Eucmerus  and  others.  (Eratosth.  Catast. 
13  ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  fnstit.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  off,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  cft£,  a  gale  of 
wind  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Arat.  Phaen. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infant  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  Ideler**  Ursprung 
wd  DedetUung  der  Sternnamen,  p.  309  ;  Bottiger, 
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Atnalthea*  i.  p.  16,  &c. ;  Creuxcr,  Symbol,  iv.  p. 
45K  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGAEON  (Klyaltnr),  a  son  of  Uranus  by 
Gaea.  Aeg;ieon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and. 
Cottus  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids 
(Hes.  Theog.  502,  &c),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  arms  (i*aTd7x«ip«)  and 
fifty  heads.  (Apollod.  L  1.  §  1  ;  Hes.  Theog.  149, 
&c.)  Most  writers  mention  the  third  .Uranid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aegacon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (//.  L 
403,  &c.),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  chains, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 
(Horn.  //.  i.  398,  &c.)  According  to  Hesiod 
(Theog.  154,  &c  617,  &c),  Aegaeon  and  his 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed,  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  and  secured  tho  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  placed  the  Hecaton- 
chcires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hes.  Theog. 
617,  &c.  815,  &c.)  According  to  a  legend  in 
Pausanias  (ii.  ft  §  6,  ii.  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Khodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pont  us  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  ( Me/. 
ii.  10)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Apollon.  iv.  6)  like- 
wise regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Virgil 
(A en,  x.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  giants 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  Callimachus  (Hymn, 
in  Del.  I4l,&c),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  on 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  i.  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aegacon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  [  L.  S.  ] 

AEGAEUS  (Alytuos),  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don, derived  from  tho  town  of  Aegae  in  Euboca, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  u» 
hilL  (Sfrab.  ix.  p.  405 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derive*  the  name  from  tho 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (Afyfttip),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegeus,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseus. 
(Horn.  //.  i.  265;  Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Abgrtjs.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGE'RIA  or  EQE'RIA,  one  of  the  Camenae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Numa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Li v.  i.  19;  Val.  Max.  L  2. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Liv.  i.  21.)  Tho  Roman 
legends,  however,  point  out  two  distinct  place* 
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sacred  to  Algeria,  one  near  Aricia  ( V'irg.  Aen.  vii. 
761,  Ac;  Ovid,  Fast,  iii.  263,  &c;  Strab.  v. 
p.  239 ;  Plut  Num.  4;  Lactant.  i.  22.  §  1),  and 
the  other  near  the  city  of  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Capcna,  in  the  valley  now  called  Cnparella,  where 
the  sacred  shield  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
where  Noma  was  likewise  believed  to  have  had 
interviews  with  his  beloved  Camcna.  (Plat.  Num. 
13;  Juv.  iii.  12.)  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  431,  &c ; 
compare  Strab.  /.  c.}  relates  that,  after  the  death 
of  Nuraa,  Aegeria  fled  into  the  shady  grove  in  the 
vale  of  Aricia,  and  there  disturbed  by  her  lamen- 
tations the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 
brought  thither  from  Tauris  by  Orestes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Hippolytus.  Virgil  (Aen. 
vii.  761)  makes  Hippolytus  and  Aegeria  the 
parents  of  Virbius,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  native 
Italian  hero.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Greek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 
combined  with  a  purely  Italian  worship.  Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was"  invoked  by 
pregnant  women.  (Festus,  s.  e.  Egeriae;  compare 
Wagner,  Commentatio  de  Eyeriue  fonte  et  rpecu 
riusq»e  situ,  Marburg,  1824  ;  Hartung,  Die  Iielig. 
der  JtOnuTi  ii.  p.  203,  &c  and  213,  &c)  [L.  S.J 
AEGESTUS.  t  [Acxstrs.] 
AEG  E  US  (Ai*7fv>).  1.  According  to  some 
accounts  a  son  of  Pandion  II.  king  of  Athens,  and 
of  Pylia,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrius  or 
Phemius,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 
son  of  Pandion.  (Pans.  i.  5.  §  3,  &c. ;  SchoL  ad 
lA/cophr.  494  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1 5.  §  5.)  Pandion 
had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
Metionids,  but  Aegeus  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  Pallas,  Nysus,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
and  Aegeus  being  tho  eldest  of  the  brothers  suc- 
ceeded Pandion.  Aegeus  first  married  Meta,  a 
daughter  of  Hoplcs,  and  then  Chalciopc,  the 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
any  children.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §6,&c.)  He  ascrib- 
ed this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
at  Athens.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
Theseus  by  Aethra  at  Troezen.  (Plut.  The*.  3; 

iii.  15.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
formed of  his  descent,  he  went  to  Athens  and  de- 
feated the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who 
claiming  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
war  upon  Aegeus  and  deposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to  exclude  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(Plat.  Tkes.  13.)  Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
soon  after.  His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
manner  :  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  promised  his  father  that  on  his  return  he  would 
hoiit  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  his 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  his  father,  who  was  watching  on  a 
ruck  on  the  seacoast,  on  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegaean  sea.  (Plut  Tkes.  22;  Diod.  iv.  61; 
Paus.  L  22.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  43;  Scrv.  ad  An.  iii. 
74.)  Medeia,  who  was  believed  to  have  Bpent 
same  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  from  Corinth 
to  Colchis  i*  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  son, 
Medos,  by  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  i.  0.  §  28  ;  Hygin.  | 


Fab.  26.)  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  cponymic 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Paus.  i.  5. 
§2.)  His  grave,  called  the  heroum  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  to  be  at  Athens  ( P  §  5),  and 

Pausanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Paus.  i.  5.  §  2, 
x.  10.  §  I.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  tho 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Thcras,  the  founder  of  tho  colony  in 
There.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  AegcVds  were 
believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest  There 
is  only  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that  ac- 
cording to  some,  Aegeus  was  tho  leader  of  the 
Cadmean  colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  received  their  name  of  AegcVds 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  tho  son  of  Oeolycus.  (Pind. 
Fifth,  r.  101 ;  Jtth.  vii.  18,  &c.,  with  the  Schol.) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  Aegeus.  (Pans, 
iii.  15.  §  6  ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGI'ALE  or  AEGIALEIA  (AfydAn  or 
Alytd\«ta)f  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithea,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastino.  (Horn. 
//.  v.  412 ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  6,  9.  §  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomcdes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometes. 
(Eustath,  ad  IL  v.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortuno  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  610;  Ov. 
Met.  xiv.  476,  &c.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretcnsis 
(vi.  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clytcmnestra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedcs  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Aegiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
(/4m,  349)  she  is  described  as  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEGI'ALEUS  (Aiyia\«i5i).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Atnphithea  or  Dcmoanassa.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  13;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.7.§3;  Paus.  ix.5.§7; 
compare  AonASTUs.)  He  was  worshipped  as  n 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaris,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Occanid  Mclia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialeia. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  $  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  ho  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
ncus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  tho 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Aegialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5,  vii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetcs.  [Absyrtur.]    [L.  S.] 
AEGI'DIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaul 

under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457 — 461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
as  their  king,  after  they  had  banished  Childeric 
Four  years  afterwards,  Childeric  was  restored ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaul  till  his  death.  (Grcgor.  Tu- 
rou.  ii.  12.) 


Apollod. 

Therms 
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AEOIDU  CHOS  or  AEQI'OCHOS  {Ab*oQ- 
Xot  or  Alylax°*)i  a  »urnnme  of  Zeus,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  strikes  terror  into  the 
impious  and  bis  enemies.  (Horn.  //.  i.  202,  ii.  137» 
375,  Ac. ;  Tind.  Idh.  iv.  99  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Adr.  iL 
13.)  Others  derive  the  surname  from  aifc  and  dxif, 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeus  being  fed  by  a 
goat.  (Spanh.  ad  CaUim.  hymn,  in  Jov.  49.)  [L.S.] 

AkVjIMUS,  or  AEGl'MIUS  (Arri^J,  or 
Alyifiios)^  one  of  the  roost  ancient  of  the  Greek 
physicians,  who  is  said  by  Galen  {De  Differ.  Puis. 

i.  2,  iv.  2.  11.  voL  viii.  pp.498,  716,  752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  native  of  Velia  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  His  work  was  entitled  Tltpl  na\p»<r,  De 
J'alpitatbnibtu,  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist* 
ence.  Callimachus  {ap.  Atken.  xiv.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions on  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (xKamur- 
TOTrouiciv  <rtiyypanna)i  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  (//.  N.  vii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEGl'MIUS  (Alyiiuot),  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  lawgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  (Pind. 
Pytk.  i.  124,  t.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
I*upithoe  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve'  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (Apollod. 

ii.  7.  §  7;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllus  ( Hylleans),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (Apollod.  ii.  8. 
§  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
see  M tiller,  Dor.  i.  35,  Ac. 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
**  Aegimius,"  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  503;  Steph.  Byx.  i.v.  'Atarrls.)  The  main 
Bubjcct  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Groddeck,  Biblioth.  der  alL  Lit.  und  AW,  iL  84, 
Ac.;  M tiller, Dor.  i.  33,  Ac;  Welcker,  Der  EvL*ch<> 
Cydu*y  p.  266,  Ac  The  fragments  are  collected 
in  Duntxer,  Die  Fragm.  d.  episck.  Poet,  der 
Griech.  bu  xur  Zeit  Alexond.  p.  56,  Ac)    [L.  S.] 

AEGI'NA.  [Abacus.] 

AEGINAEA  (Aiyirola),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Pans. 

iii.  14.  §3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  of  cha- 
mois °r  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  (alyaria).  [L.S.] 

AEGINETA,  a  modeller  {fictor)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  xxxt.  11.  s.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckelmann  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Aeginetue  in 
the  passage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  country 
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of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother  Pasias,  a 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of  Erigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
N calces.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  {Arai.  IS), 
that  Nealces  was  a  friend  of  A  rat  us  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league 
B.  c  243,  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegincta  and  his  brother  flourish- 
ed about  01.  cxl.  B.  c.  220.  (K.  O.  Muller,  ^reA. 
der  Kunri.  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

AEGINETA  PAULUS.     [Paulus  Abgi- 

NBTA.J 

AEGI'OCHUS.  [Aboiduchus.] 

AE'GIPAN  (Afy/w),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan,  while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  appears  to  W  altogether  of  late 
origin.  According  to  Hyginus  {Fab.  155)  he  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zeus  and  Aega, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
stars.  (Hygin.  Poet  Astr.  ii.  13.  §28.)  Others 
again  make  Aegipan  the  father  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  hal 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  OatatU  27.)  When 
Zens  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hermes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  A  dr.  I.  e.)  According  to  a  Roman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (ParaUel.  22), 
Aegipan  had  sprang  from  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeria  of  Tusculum  and  her  father 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Vosa,  Myihol. 
Bricfe,  i.  p.  80,  Ac)  [L.  S.J 

AEGISTHUS  (Afyer&w),  a  son  of  Thyestes, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was.  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthus  (from  atg  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87,  88 ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii.  42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestes,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  so  that  every- 
body believed  Aegisthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  father, 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast.  Aegisthus  and  his  father  now  took 
possession  of  their  lawful  inheritance  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  /.  e. 
and  252.)  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences,  and  we  learn  from  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestes,  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  king  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expedition.  {Od.  iv.  518,  Ac.)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  his  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  263,  Ac)    In  order  not 
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to  be  surprised  by  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  he 
sent  out  spies,  and  when  Agamemnon  came, 
Aegis  thus  invited  him  to  a  repast  at  which  he  had 
him  treacherously  murdered.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  524, 
Ac;  Pans.  iL  16.  §  5.)  After  this  eYent  Aegisthus 
reigned  seven  year*  longer  over  Mycenae,  until  in 
the  eighth  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  re- 
turned home  and  avenged  the  death  of  hia  lather 
by  putting  the  adulterer  to  death.  (Horn.  Od.  i. 
2H,  Ac;  compare  Agamemnon,  Clytxmnrstra, 
Orrstrs.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGLE  (AfyX«).  1.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
Naiads  danghter  of  Zeus  and  Neaera  (Virg.  ErUy. 
vi.  20),  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charitea. 
(Pans.  is.  35.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sister  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios 
and  Clymene.  (Hygin.  Fab  154,  156.)  In  her 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sisters 
were  changed  into  poplars. 

3.  Ono  of  the  Hesperides.  (Apollod  ii.  5.  §  1 1 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  484  ;  comp.  HxarxRiDER.) 

4.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Pan  opens,  who  was 
beloved  by  Theseus,  and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ari- 
adne. (Pint  The*.  20;  Athcn.  xiil  p.  557.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLE  (AfyXn),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Ae«eulapiua  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  40.  §  31)  by 
I^impetia,  the  daughter  of  the  Snn,  according  to 
Hermippos  (ap.  Sehd.  in  Aristoph.  PluL  701 ),  or 
by  Epione,  according  to  Suidas.  (a  v.  'HwioVn.) 
She  is  said  to  have  derived  her  name  Acglc, 
*  Brightness,*1  or  **  Splendour,"  either  from  the 
Ivanty  of  the  hnman  body  when  in  good  health, 
or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 
(J.  H.  Meibotn.  Comment,  in  Hippoer.  utfusjur.n 
Lugd.  Bat.  1643,  4 to.  e.  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W.  A.G.] 

AEG  LE'IS  ( AryAflfe),  a  daughter  of  H  vacinthus 
who  had  emigrated  from  Locedaemoo  to  Athens. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign 
of  Aegeus,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Antheis, 
Lytaea,  and  Orthaea,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
of  Geraestus  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  pestilence  then  raging  at  Athens.  (Apollod 
iii.  15.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGLES  (AfyXifj),  a  Saurian  athlete,  who  was 
dumb,  recovered  his  voice  when  he  made  an  eflbrt 
•>n  one  occasion  to  express  nis  indignation  at  an 
attempt  to  impose  upon  him  in  a  public  contest. 
(GeU.  v.  9 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  4.) 

A  EG  LET ES  (AryAifrrnj),  that  is,  the  radiant 
god,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rhod  iv. 
1730  ;  Apollod  i.  9.  §  26  ;  Heaych.  s.  v.)   [L.  &] 

AEGO'BOLUS  (Ahyc€6Kos\  the  goat  killer,  a 
of  Dionysus,  at  Potniac  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  8.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

AEGO'CERUS  (A^Ktpaw),  a  surname  of  Pan, 
descriptive  of  bis  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
but  is  more  commonly  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
sizns  of  the  Zodiac  (Lucan,  ix.  536  ;  Lucret.  r. 
614  ;  a  Caes.  Germ.  in  A  rat.  213.)      [L.  S.] 

AEGO'PHAGUS  (AJyvpdyos),  the  goat-eater, 
a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped bv  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans,  iii.  15.  §  7; 
Heavch.  and  Btym.  M.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGUS  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
AlUihroges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  great 
fidelity  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
htm  with  great  distinction.  They  accompanied 
him  in  his  campaigns  against  Pompey,  but  having 
been  reproved  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriving 
the  cavalry  of  its  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
to  themsel  ves  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Caes.  Bell  Civ.  iii.  59,  60.)  Aegus  was  after- 
wards killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (Afywrroj),  a  son  of  Bclus  and 
Anchinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
(Apollod  ii.  1.  §  4;  Ttetx.  ad  Lucoph  r.  382, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Ccpheus  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptus.  Bclus 
assigned  to  Danaus  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  The  latter  also  sub- 
dued the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  which  ho 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name  Aegyptus  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  brother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
daughters.  (Apollod  ii.  1.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  F«A.  170.) 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  ho 
gave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceus,  who  was  saved  by  Hype  mines:™. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  then*  murdered 
husbands  in  Lenta,  and  their  bodies  outside  tho 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pausanias(ii  24.  §  3  ),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Argos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lerna.  In  Hyginus  (Fab.  168) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions.  When  Danaus  was  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos. 
Aegyptus  then  sent  ont  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Argos,  and  when  Danaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  tho 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night.  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptus  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  A  roe'  with  grief  for  the  fate  of  his  sons.  Tho 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrae  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.    (Pans.  viL  21.  §  6.)       [L.  S.] 

AEIMNESTUS  CAttpjnurros^  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Platacu,  a.  a  479, 
and  afterwards  fefl  himself  in  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius, Plutarch  (Ari»L  19)  calls  Ariranostus 
CAplurynrros). 

AE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  family- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catus,  Oallus,  Gra- 
cilis, Lamia,  Liu  or,  Partus,  Staiknuss 
Stilo,  Tcbkro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  Ailiau,  but  A  Ilia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  family-names  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  upon  coins  are  Bala,  Lamia,  Pacta*, 
and  Sejannt.  Of  Bala  nothing  is  known.  Seja- 
nut  is  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii.  [Sejanch.] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
cun*ulship,  was  P.  Aclius  Pactus,  in  a  c  337. 
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Under  the  empire  the  Aelian  name  became  still 
more  celebrated.  It  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  consequently  of  the  Antoaincs,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  family  P.  Aelius  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestors, 
B.  c  409.  (Liv.  iv.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Aroandos  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Ragaudae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianus  Hcrculius.  (Eu- 
trop.  ix.  13  ;  Aurcl.  Vict,  de  Ccu*.  39.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'RIUS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Dmnitian  and  Ncrva. 
He  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  guards  against 
Ncrva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Trajan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  3,  5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAUDIUS  (KAatfow*  A/Aio- 
*<$$),  was  born  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  AiXuudt) 
at  Praeneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  V.  II.  xii.  25),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  ( V.  It.  ix.  32,  xii.  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostratus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrysostoiu  ;  but  especially  admired 
H erodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  ffofKrrjs.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  (uXlykwrrot  or  ^t\l<p$oyyos.  ( PhilosL  Vit. 
&>ph.  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  from  the  style  of  his 
works;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  'Apx*«P«dj  (Pontifex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  marry,  because  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  arc  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining:  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (IlowtlAij  'l<rropia)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  "Varia  Historic,"  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (II«pl  Ztuuv 
tfitSrtiTos)  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  )iis 
**De  Animalium  Natura."  The  former  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  &c^  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
nrises  from  its  containing  many  passages  from 
works  of  older  authors  which  arc  now  lost.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydidcs, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  tho  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
Rut  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratus  («'»  Vit.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  far  as  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  five  feet.  {De  Anim.  xi.  40  ;  comp.  xi. 
11.)  This  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology,  since  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philcs,  a  Ryzantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.    At  the 


end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  (iwikoyos), 
where  he  suites  the  general  principles  on  which  ho 
has  composed  his  work : — that  he  has  spent  great 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — thut  ho 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habits  of  the 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heapiug  up  riches 
and' being  numbered  among  the  great:  —  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  dchcicut 
in  arrangement  than  this  work  :  he  goes  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  tho  least  link  of  associ- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  ( xi.  1 5)  to  dragons 
(xi.  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (ii.  56)  to  the  u*es 
of  oxen  (ii.  57).  But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  things  iroutlAa  toix/Ami,  he  Bays,  is  in- 
tentional ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  His 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics,  though  free  from  any  great  fault,  has  no 
particular  merit.  Tho  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works  with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same 
Aelian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenuer  conjec- 
ture, by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles  (sec  V.  It.  vii.  44  ; 
De  Anim.  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  1 1,  ix.  7,  and  Epilog.)  ; 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoso- 
phical and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  on 
Providence  (TIcm  Upovolas)  in  three  books  (Suidas, 
».  v.  'A&urayfo-Tois),  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (H«pl  Qtidr  'ErtpytuZv),  directed  against 
the  Epicureans,  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(Dt  Anim.  vii.  44.)  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  and  such- 1  ike 
matters  ('A7pourural  'Es-ioroAal),  which  are  by 
feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  un- 
real style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesner,  1556,  fol., 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heraclidcs,  Polcnio, 
Adamantius  and  Melampu*.  The  u  Varia  Ilistoria" 
was  first  edited  by  Camillus  Pcxuscus,  Rome, 
1545,  4 to. ;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Pcrizonius,  Leyden,  1701,  8vo.,  by  Gronovius 
Leyden,  1731,  2  vols.  4 to.,  and  by  K'uhn,  Leip- 
zig, 1700,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Dc  Animalium 
Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Loud.  1744, 
2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  I>cipxig, 
1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  Tho  Letters 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  **  Collectio  Epistolarum 
Graccarum,"  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Voria  Historia  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665;  this 
last  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  Do 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrad 
Gesner.  1 1  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Kanryop/o  tov  nWiSof,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagabalus. 
(Suidas,  «.r,'A#o>.)  [A  A.] 
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AELIA'NUS,  LU'CIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants (a.  d.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empire, 
lie  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of 
Posturaus,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  be- 
came he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mogua- 
tiactim.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  other*  call  him 
LolliamiA  ;  Eckhel  (Doctr.  Num.  vii.  p.  448)  thinks, 
that  his  true  name  was  Laelianus ;  but  there  seems 
most  authority  in  favour  of  L.  Aelianus.  (Eutrop. 
ix.  7;  TrebclU  PolL  Trig.  Tyr.  *  l  AureL  Vict.  de 
Cat*.  33,  EpiL  32.) 

AELIA'NUS  ME'CCIUS  CAiAioWt  M^jriot), 
an  ancient  physician,  who  must  have  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 
Galen  (De  Tkcriaea  ad  PampkU.  in  it.  toI.  zir. 
p.  299)  as  the  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  father  is 
supposed  to  hate  also  been  a  physician,  as  Aclianus 
is  said  by  Galen  (De  DisnecL  Muscul.  c.  I.  p.  2. 
ed.  Diets)  to  have  made  an  epitome  of  his  father's 
anatomical  writings.  Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
his  work  which  treated  of  the  Dissection  of  the 
Muscles  as  being  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 
(iU/.),  and  he  always  mentions  his  tutor  with  re- 
spect (Ibid.  c  7,  22,  pp.  11,57.)  During  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 
said  by  Galen  (De  Tkeriaca  ad  PampkU.  ibid.)  to 
have  used  the  Theriaca  (Diet,  of  AnL  art  The- 
riutt)  with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of  cure 
and  also  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease.  He 
mu«t  have  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 
ame  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Histo- 
rian Ab6  1-Faraj  (Histor.  Compend.  Dynast,  p. 
77),  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Aniioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AELIA'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  offered  up  the 
prayer  as  pontifcx,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Capitol  was  laid  in  a.  d.  71.  (Tac.  /list,  iv. 
53. )  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (Gruter.  p.  453; 
Orelli,  n.  750),  that  his  full  name  was  Ti.  Plnutiiis 
Silvanus  Aelianus,  that  he  held  many  important 
military  commands,  and  that  he  was  twice  consul. 
His  first  consulship  was  in  a.  o.  47 ;  the  date  of 
his  second  is  unknown. 

AELIA'NUS  TA'CTICUS(Ai\«a«JjTaimmfj) 
was  most  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  as 
Claudius  Aelianus.  He  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote 
a  work  in  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (II«pl  STpcmryurur  Td^cwr 
'EAArjruriJr),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  He  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
constitution  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The 
work  arose,  he  says  (Dcdic.)*  from  a  conversation 
he  had  with  the  emperor  Ncrva  at  Frontinus's 
boose  at  Formiae.  He  promises  a  work  on 
Xarai  Tactics  also ;  but  this,  if  it  was  written, 
is  lost.  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very 
bad  one)  was  published  in  1532 ;  the  next,  much 
better,  was  by  Franciscus  Robortelltu,  Venice, 
1552,  4 to.,  which  contains  a  new  Latin  version  by 
the  editor,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  by  Elzevir  at  I^eyden, 
1613,  It  is  usually  found  bound  up  with  Leo's 
Tactica  [Ljeo]. 

It  was  translated  into  Latin  first  by  Theodoras 
of  ThesaaJonica.  This  translation  was  published 
at  Rome,  1487,  together  with  Vegetins,  Frontinus, 
and  Modesto*.  It  is  printed  also  in  Robortellus's 
edition,  which  therefore  contains  two  Latin  ver- 


sions. It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Capt.  John  Bingham,  Lond.  1616,  fol.,  and  by 
Lord  Dillon,  1814,  4to.  [A.  A.] 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Arwtidks.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPI'ADES.  [Asclzpiadks.] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [Dionysius.] 
AE'LIUS  DONATUS.  [Donatus.] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRl'DIUS.  [Lampridius.] 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianus.] 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Mauri;*,] 
AE'LIUS  PROMOTUS  {AXKm  Hpo^ros), 
an  ancient  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particulars  are  known,  and  whoso 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  Vilioison 
(Anecd.  Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  note  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Choulant  (Handbuch  der  IJuchcrkuade  fur  die 
Aeltert  Median,  Ed.  2.  Leipzig,  1840,  8vo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person,  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Compos.  Medicam.  secund.  Loco*,  iv.  7,  vol. 
xii.  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Aelius.  He 
wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  arc  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kuhn 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  Awa/tfpoV,  *  Medi- 
cinalium  Formularum  Collection  are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kuhn  in  his  Additam.  ad  ICJencL  Med.  Vet.  a 
J.  A.  Fubricia  in  w  Dill.  Gr.n  BrhiL.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Tr acta  tut  de  Scorbuto,  Verona,  1781,  4  to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  arc  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mercurialis  in  his  Variat  Lection**,  iii. 
4,  and  his  work  De  Vencnis  et  Morbis  Veneno»U% 
i.  1 6,  ii.  2 ;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefaces 
to  Nicondcr  s  Theriacay  p.  xL,  and  AUxtpharmaca, 
p.  xix.  [W.  A  O.] 

AELLO.  [Hinrmi] 
AELLOPUS  ('AcAAeirovf),  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swift-footed  like  a  storm-wind.  Homer 
uses  the  form  dcAAoVos.  (//.  viiu  409.)    [L.  S.] 
AELURUS.    [TiMOTHBOg  Azlorus  ] 
AEMI'LIA.    1.  A  vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mira- 
culously rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.     (Dion vs.  ii. 
68;  Val  Max.  i.  l.§7.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  She  was  ol 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  hushnnd. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,' was  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Scipio  Africanus  11., 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  his  own  father  L.  Aemilius. 


*  Awautp&w  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Cango  (Gloss.  Med. 
et  Jnfim.  Graeeit.)  to  mean  ru,  virtus.  It  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the 
text  See  Leo,  Conspect.  Medic,  iv.  1,  11.  ap. 
Ennerin.  Anecd.  Med.  Grace,  pp.  153,  157. 
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(Polyb.  xxxii.  12  ;  Diod.  Exc.  xxii. ;  Val.  Max. 
vL  7.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Aem.  2  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  57.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
Maccdonicus  was  a  little  girl  when  her  father  was 
appointed  consul  a  second  time  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Perseus.  Upon  returning  home  after  his 
election  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  reason  she  told  him  that  Perseus  had  died, 
which  was  the  name  of  ber  dog;  whereupon  he 
exclaimed  M  I  accept  the  omen,"  and  regarded  it 
as  a  pledge  of  his  success  in  the  war.  (Cic  de 
IMv.  I  46,  iL  40;  Plut  Aem.  10.) 

4.  Aemilia  Lcpida.  [Lepida.] 

5.  A  vestal  virgin,  who  was  put  to  death  h.  c. 
114  for  having  committed  incest  upon  several  oc- 
casion*.  She  induced  two  of  the  other  Testal 
virgins,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  but  these  two  were  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
ficcs,  when  Aemilia  was  condemned,  but  were 
subsequently  condemned  by  the  praetor  L.  Cassius. 
(Plut  QuaaL  Horn,  p.  284  ;  Liv.  EpiL  63  j 
Orosius,  v.  15  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  MiL  p.  46,  ed. 
Orclh.) 

AEMI'LIA  GENS,  originally  written  AIMI- 
LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at 
Rome.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Ma- 
mercus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemilius  on  ac- 
count of  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (8i* 
ed)Av\lar  \6you).  This  Mamcrcus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa,  while  a  third  account  traces 
his  origin  to  Ascanius  who  had  two  sons,  Julius 
and  Aemylos.  (Plut  Aemil.  2,  Num.  8, 21 ;  Featus, 
s.v.  Aemil.)  Amulius  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Aemilii.  (SiL  ltai  viii.  297.) 
It  seema  pretty  clear  that  the  Aemilii  were  of 
Sabine  origin ;  and  Festus  derives  the  name  Ma- 
roercus  from  the  Oscan,  Momcrs  in  that  language 
being  the  same  as  Mars.  The  Sabines  spoke 
Oscan.  Since  then  the  Aemilii  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha- 
goras, we  can  see  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the  son  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  hrst  member  of  the  house  who  ob- 
tained the  consulship  was  L.  Aemilius  Mamcrcus, 
in  a  c  484. 

The  family-names  of  this  gens  are  :  TUrbula, 
Pica,  Lepidus,  Mambrcus  or  Mamercinus, 
Papus,  Paullus,  Rbqillub,  Scaurus.  Of  these 
names  Buca,  Lepidus,  Paullus  and  Scaurus  are  the 
onlv  onea  that  occur  on  coins. 

AEMILIA'NUS.  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paullus  Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus 
Africanus.  [Scipio.] 

2.  The  governor  of  Pannonin  and  Moesia  in  the 
reign  of  Callus.  He  is  also  called  Aemilius;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  his  praenomen  both  Marcus 
and  Caius.  On  one  coin  he  is  called  C.  Julius 
Aemilianus  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  Julius.  (EckheLvii.  p.  372.) 
He  was  born  in  Mauritania  about  a.  d.  206.  He 
defeated  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  his  pro- 
vince, and  chased  them  as  far  as  the  Danube,  a.d. 
253.  He  distributed  among  his  soldiers  the  booty 
he  had  gained,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  them. 
He  then  marched  into  Italy,  but  Callus  who  had 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  shun  at  lntcramua  to- 
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gcther  with  his  son  Volusianus  by  hia  own  soldiers. 
Aemilianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but 
was  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  by  hia 
aoldiers  near  Spolctum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
anus.  According  to  other  accounts  he  died  a 
natural  death.  (Zoaimua,  i.  28,  29;  Zonaraa,  xii. 
21,  22  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  5 ;  Aurei  Vict.  de  Co*.  31, 
EpiL  31.) 


3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants  (a.  d.  259—268) 
was  compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  assume 
the  purple.  Ho  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  or 
Alexandrinus.  Gallicnus  sent  Theodotus  against 
him,  by  whom  he  was  taken  and  sent  priaoner  to 
Gallienua.  Aemilianua  was  strangled  in  priaon. 
(Trebell.  Poll.  Triq.  Tyr.  22,  Galliem.  4, 5.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  is  also  called  Aemilitu) 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  and  is 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  11  tumeric  (a.  d. 
477-484),  during  the  Arian  persecution  in  Africa, 
he  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish 
church  celebrates  his  memory  on  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, the  Greek  church  on  the  seventh.  (Mar- 
tyrol.  Horn,  ed.  Baron.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  De  J'er- 
secut.  VandaL  y.  1,  with  Ruinart's  notes,  Paris. 
o\o.  loy*  ;  uzovius,  i\  omcnciaior  oattrtorum  i  m- 
fessione  Medicorum.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  {AifuXlayot),  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Nicaea,  and  an  epigrammatic  poet.  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  Three  of  his  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (AnthoL  Graec  vii. 
623,  ix.  218,  756.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEMI'LIUS  ASPER.  [Aspbr.J 
AEMI'LIUS  MACER.  [Macbr.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.  [Ar- 
borius.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PACENSIS.  [Pacenms.] 
AEMI'LIUS   PAPINIA'NUS.  [Papwi- 

ANU&.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PARTHENIA'NUS.  [Par- 

THBNIANI'S.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PROBUS.  [Nepos,  Corne- 
lius.] 

AEMI'LIUS  SUkA.  [Sura.] 

AENE'ADES  (AiVsidJst),  a  patronymic  from 
Aeneas,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him,  such 
as  Ascanius,  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in 
general.  ( Virg.  Aen.  ix.  653 ;  Ov.  Ex  PonL  I  35 ; 
Mel.  xt.  682,  695.)  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (AWa$).  Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  born 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Tros  and  thus  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself  was  a 
grandson  of  Tros.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  215,  &c,  i'u 
820,  v.  247,  &c;  lies.  Theog,  1007,  &c.)  He  was 
educated  from  his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the 
house  of  Alcathous,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  (IL 
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463.  Ac.) 

the  Greek*  againat  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  part 
in  it,  and  the  poet  intimates  that  there  existed  an 
ill  feeling  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
pay  sufficient  honour  to  Aeneas.  (IL  xiiL  460,  Ac, 
xx.  181.)  This  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
destiny,  according  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
scendants were  to  rule  over  Troy,  since  the  house 
of  Priam  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of 
Cronion.  (IL  xx.  307.)  One  day  when  Aeneas 
was  tending  his  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  he  was 
attacked  by  Achilles,  who  took  his  cattle  and  put 
him  to  flight.  But  he  was  rescued  by  the  gods. 
This  event,  however,  and  the  admonition  of  Apollo, 
roused  his  spirit,  and  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  (IL  xx.  89,  Ac,  190,  Ac,  ii.  819,  At) 
Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks 
of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
pears beloved  and  honoured  by  gods  and  men.  (//. 

xi.  58,  xvL  619,  v.  180,  467,  vi  77,  Ac)  He  is 
among  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  is  among  the 
Greeks.  Both  are  eons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
are  at  feud  with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 
of  divine  origin.  (IL  v.  265,  Ac)  Achilles  him- 
self, to  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 

,  a  worthy  competitor.  (IL  xx.  175.)  The 
which  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
well  expressed  in  Philostratus  (Her.  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
the  soul  of  the  Trojans.  Respecting  the  brave  and 
noble  manner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
friend  Pandarut,  see  IL  v.  299.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
hurled  a  mighty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aeneas  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
to  his  assistance  (IL  v.  305),  and  when  she  too 
was  wounded,  Apollo  carried  him  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  his  temple,  where  he  was  cured  by  Leto 
and  Artemis,  (//.v.  345,  Ac)  In  the  attack  of 
the  Trojans  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
commanded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.  (//. 

xii.  98.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  Akathous  by 
slaving  Ocnomaus  and  Aphareus,  and  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  Ajax.  The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
is  his  fight  with  Achilles.  On  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  a  god  interposed  and  saved  bim,  and  this 
time  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  general 
hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeueas, 
that  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
Aeneas  and  his  offspring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Troy.  (//.  xx.  178,  Ac,  305,  Ac)  Thus  fox  only 
is  the  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  far  from  alluding  to  Aeneas 
baring  emigrated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
having  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  conceives 


distinctly 

i  and  his  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Conip. 
Strab.  xiiL  p.  608.) 

Latrr  Stone*.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Aphrodite  (257,  Ac),  Aeneas  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 
to  his  father  Anchises,  until  he  had  reached  his 
fifth  year,  and  then  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  goddess,  given  out  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
Xenophon  (De  VenaL  1.  §  16)  says,  that  he  was 
instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  usual  teacher  of  the 
heroes.    According  to  the  "  Cvpria,"  he  even  took 


(Hygin. 

Fab.  115;  Philostr.  L  c)    According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  city,  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  father  on  his  shoulders.  (Dion. 
HaL  L  48.)    A  third  account  makes  him  hold  out 
at  Troy  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeared, 
Aeneas  with  his  Dardanians  and  the  warriors  of 
Ophrynium  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergmnus, 
where  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept    Here  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.    He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warriors, 
the  images  of  the  gods,  his  father,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  hopiug  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  his  position  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  his  friends  and 
treasures.     (Dionys.  L  46,  Ac;  Aelian,  V.  II. 
iii.  22 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  254.)    Others  again  related 
that  he  was  led  by  his  hatred  of  Paris  to  betray 
liion  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  consequence  (Dionys.  Lc.)  Livy 
(L  1)  states,  that  Aeneas  and  Antcnor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  their  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existing  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneas  had  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus. 
(Comp.  Strab.  L  c) 

The  farther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  (Palladium, 
Pans.  ii.  23.  g  5)  presents  as  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.  According  to 
some  he  went  across  the  Hellespont  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  and  died  there ;  according  to  others 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menos  and  settled  there.  (Strab.  c ;  Paus.  viiL 
12.  $  5 ;  Dionys.  Hal  L  49.)  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latium  and 
to  make  him  the  anccstorial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy  be  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Aacanius  behind  him.  ( Lycophr. 
1226,  Ac  ;  Dionys.  i.  53 ;  Li  v.  LI.)  A  de- 
scription of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  hare  found- 
ed during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(L  50,  Ac),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  landing  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irreconcilable 
with  chronology.  From  Pallene  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Tbcrmaic 


part  in  carrying  off  Helen.    His  bravery  in  the   gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 
'the  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  later  |  Dclos,  Cythcra  (where  he  founded  a  temple  of 
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Aphrodite),  Rome  in  Laconia  (where  he  built  Etis 
nnd  Aphredisias,  Paus.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zacynthus 
(temple  of  Aphrodite),  Leucas,  Actium,  Ambracia, 
and  to  Dodona,  where  he   met   the  Trojan 
II  clonus.     From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the 
Ionian  sea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the 
Iapygian  promontory.     Hence  he  crossed  over  to 
Sicily,  ■where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and 
Aegcstus  (Acestes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyrae 
and  Aegesta,    From  Sicily  be  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lcucasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latium.    Various  signs  pointed  oat  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Latium.    The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.    Latinus,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  them,  gave  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Hutuliana,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
called  after  Lnvinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinus  and  Turnus,  in  which  both  chiefs 
fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.    Soon  after  this,  however,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Mezcntius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.    As  his  body 
was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  believed  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  river  Numkius.      The  Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  the  father  and  native  yod.     (Jovi  Jndiyeti, 
Liv.  i.  2 ;  Dionys.  i.  64  ;  Strab.      p.  229,  xiii. 
p  595 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  623,  &c.,  xiv.  75,  &c,  xv. 
438,  &c. ;  Conon,  Narrat.  46;  Plut.  Horn.  3.) 
Two  other  accounts  somewhat  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  arc  preserved  in  Scrvius(o</  Aen. 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tzetzes  {ad  Ly^ophr.  1252).   Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
l^tvinium  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.  Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  binding  to  the  death  of  Turnus  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days. 

The  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
from  the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  early  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
was  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
Pelagians  :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself,  therefore, 
such  as  he  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
sonified idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
Aeneas  was  frequently  represented  in  statues  and 
paintings  by  ancient  artists.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.  §  2 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  his 
father  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
nius  by  the  hand. 


Respecting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  legends 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  see 
Xiebuhr,  Hist,  of  Iiome%  i.  p.  179,  &c  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  De  Erroribus  Aeneae  ad  1'hoenicum  oul/mias 
pertineHtUtutt  WcseL,  1827.  4  to.  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religious  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
Geschkhte  des  Trojanisehen  Krieges^  Stuttgard, 
1836,  p.  302,  &c;  Hartung,  Geschichie  der  Jteliy. 
der  Bbmer,  L  p.  83,  &c ;  and  above  all  R.  II. 
Klausen,  Acuta*  und  die  J'enaten,  especially  book  L 
p.  34,  ice.  [L  S.1 

AEN  E' AS  (Air.(«)  GAZAEUS,  so  called 
from  his  birth-place,  flourished  a.  n.  487.  He 
was  at  first  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philosoper  Hierocles  (as  appears 
from  his  Tkeophrastus,  Gal  Laud.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Procopius  (as  we  know  from  his  Epistles). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  his 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  Hunneric  had  cut  out,  a.  v. 
484.   (Ibid.  p.  663,  c.)    When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue.  On  the  immortality  of  the 
Sold  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Iiody%  called  Theo- 
phrattut  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.    This  ap- 
peared first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrosius 
Camaldulonsis,  8vo.,  Ven.  1513,  and  4  to,  Ilasil. 
1516.   The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wolf,  fol.  Tigur.  1559  ;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthius,  4 to.  Lips.  1655  (see 
Fabricius,  de  Veritat.  Itelig.  Christ.  Syllabus,  p.  107, 
Hamb.  1725);  also  in  Gallandi's  liibfiotheca  Pa- 
/rvm,  vol.  x.  p.  629,  Ven.  1766  ;  and  with  tbo 
notes  of  Ikmsonade,  8vo.  Par.  1836.    In  Kbert'a 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :  Wrrnmiurf 
Pr.  de  Acnea  Gaz.%  Numb.  1817,  4to*.      In  the 
Aldine  Collection  of  Epistles  by  Creek  Authors  there 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  Gr.  4to.,  Ven.  1499.    See  Fa- 
bricius, BiUiolh.  Graec.  vol.  L  pp.  676-690.  Some 
of  the  letters  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Philologica  of  Joannes  Patusa\  Gr.  8vo., 
Ven.  1710,  vol.  L  [A.  J.  C] 

AENE'AS  SI'LVIUS,  son  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanius.  lie  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  L  3.)  Dionysius  (L  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  769.) 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  610,  &c.)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S] 

AENE'AS  (Ai^f«),  surnamcd  TACTIC  US 
(6  Tarrucdf),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  in 
not  known.  Xcnophon  (Hell.  vii.  3.  §  1)  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  who  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantincia  (362,  B.C.)  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  the 
Arcadians.  Casaubon  supposes  this  Aeneas  to  be 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  (Comment.  Poliorc.  27)  where  he  speaks 
familiarly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  tbe  general  character  of  this 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  the  historical 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evidence, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  He  wrote  a  largo 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  <rTpoTiryt#td  j8»S\ta, 
or  ntpl  tckV  OTpcmryiK&y  ihrouyrjuaro  (Polyb.  x. 
40;  Suidas,  s.  v.  AWaj),  consisting  of  several  part*. 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  called  TorrutdV  re 
koI  iroAiopmrruro*'  vnS^urnua  irtpl  tow  nif  "Xfi^h 
TokiopKodutvo*  aVrlxciy,  commonly  called  Cum- 
mcntarius  Poliorcetkus.    The  object  of  tbe  book 
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it  to  shew  how  a  siege  should  be  resisted,  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  instrument*  to  be  used,  manoeuvres 
to  be  practised,  ways  of  sending  letters  without 
being  detected,  and  without  even  the  bearers  know- 
ing about  it  (c  31,  a  very  curious  one),  &c  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many  points 
in  archaeology,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  large  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
connected  with  warfare,  denoting  instruments,  &c, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  same  circumstance,  many  passages  are 
difficult 

The  book  was  first  discovered  hy  Simler  in  the 
Vatican  library.  It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Casaubon  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  Polybius.  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  was  republished  by  Gronovius  in  his  Polybius, 
voL  iiL  Amsterdam,  1670,  and  by  Ernesti,  Leipzig, 
1763.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Lei p-rig,  1818,  with  Casaubon'*  version  and  notes 
and  an  original  commentary,  published  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Schweighacuser's  Polybius.  Besides  the 
Vatican  MS.  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
Casaubon  founded  his  edition,  and  one  in  the  Lau- 
ren tian  library  at  Florence.  This  last  is,  according 
to  Orelli  (Praef.  p.  6),  the  oldest  of  alL  The  work 
contains  many  very  corrupt  and  mutilated  passages. 

An  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag- 
ment now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cincas,  a  Thes- 
saban,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pyrrhus,  279, 
B.C.  (Aelian,  Tad,  1.)  This  abridgment  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ix.  25).       [A.  A.1 

AENE'IUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (Airjios  or  Airif- 
e'xos),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  in  the  bland  of  Cephalcnia,  where  he 
had  a  temple  on  mount  Aenos.  (lies.  ap.  ScJtol. 
ad  Apollo*.  Rkod.  ii.  297.)  [L.  S.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  (AW»*W««)*  the  »°n  °f 
Patafcus,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
crates, tyrant  of  Gela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
rnler  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
(Herod,  vil  154,  165.)  [Tukron.] 

AENESIDE'M US  (AWfJrj/xoj),  a  celebrated 
sceptic,  born  at  Cnossns,  in  Crete,  according  to 
IHogenes  Laertius  (ix.  116),  but  at  Aegae,  accord- 
ing to  Photius  (Cod.  212),  probably  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Heracleidcs 
and  received  from  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years  from  Pyrrhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  sceptical  system  see 
Pyrrhon.  As  Aenesidemus  differed  on  many 
points  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient before  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  itself. 

The  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  universal 
doubt.  He  was  equally  removed  from  the  aca- 
demic who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
pher who  affirmed  ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  con- 
found both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
arguments.  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
was  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  (drapalla)  which 
followed  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
tained in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  judg- 
ment (ewoxij),  and  allowing  himself  literally  to 
rw<  in  doubt.  (L  4.)  With  this  view  be  must 
travel  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
cal, and  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
comparison  of  opposite*,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
tku  nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed, 


the  lffoo64vtta  of  things.  In  common  life  he  may 
act  upon  <ptuv6/Atwa  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
law,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  effort 
we  are  to  remember  that,  here  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  famous  S4xa  rpoVoi  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over- 
throw truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[Pyrrhon.]    The  opposite  appearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world  (Sort.  Emp.  i.  14),  the 
fallibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  interval*  of  time  and  spate 
and  by  every  change  of  position,  were  the  iirst 
arguments  by  which  they  assailed  the  reality  nf 
things.    We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are :  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginning  with  odtir  dptfa, 
we  roust  end  with  oti&*»  paKKov.    We  arc  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  any  rate  the  different  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses,  (ii.  14.)  Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  argument*. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  metaphysical  subtleties  and  metaphy- 
sics made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  things.    The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  tbo 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.    There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.  Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  cause 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
favourite  method,  dvd  tow  tit  iwupov  ixfiaWur,  or 
arguing  backward  from  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection  of  human  faculties  prevents  our 
giving  an  answer.    We  must  know  what  we 
believe  ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Sextus 
Empiricns  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
contented  themselves  with   dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  tho 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school.  From  the  fail- 
ure of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creation :  they  saw  nothing  but  a  perpetual  and 
ever-changing  chaos,  acted  upon,  or  rather  self- 
acting,  by  an  inherout  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  effect*.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heradeitus,  that  "the  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  out,  which  made 
all  things  and  was  all  things."  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aenesidemus  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heradeitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tle fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextos  Empiricus  to  qflirm  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  involved  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemus 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  tyxil  which  re- 
mained to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  more  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics  :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  condusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  ri  Iv 
and  to  vperrov  tnHfta  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iii  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all 
really  existing  substances  were  edftara:  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heradeitus,  he 
said  that  "time  was  air"  (Sext  Em  p.  adv.  Logicm, 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  <pcur6n*va  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition :  metaphorically  they  mipht 
be  said  to  shine  forth  in  the  light  of  Heracleitus's 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposite*  made  them  sensible  to  the  faculties  of 
man :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual opposition.  But  <t>aiv6u*va  are  of  two  kinds, 
ftta  and  mivd  (Sext  Em  p.  adv.  Log.  ii.  8),  the 
perceptions  of  individual*,  and  those  common  to 
mnnkind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  sceptical  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  bis  dis- 
tinction of  «in}<m  into  turataruc^  and  neratKr^ 
Ti*rrf,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  "that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses." 
(Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
i  metaphysical  distinctions;  for  he  declared,  after 
Heradeitus,  "that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it"  The  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  argument 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasonings 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  Mira  rpawot.  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres.  I L  Or  if  the  cause 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exdude  other 
hypotheses :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regular 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  cause ; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  tbe 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  I V.  Men 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equally  probable  causes  arc  accepted 
or  rejected  as  they  agree  with  this  or  that  precon- 
ceived notion.  VII.  These  causes  are  at  variance 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principles. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
facts  from  which  they  proceed  arc  uncertain.  (Pyrrh. 
Hyp.  i.  17,  cd.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  of  Tlvtf»it>tuu  'TworvKtictis^ 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
by  Aristodes,  (Apud  Etueb.  PraeparaU  Evany. 
xiv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
work.  [B.  J.] 

AENETE  (AWts),  a  daughter  of  Eusorus, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
Cysicus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  name. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  950 ;  Orph.  Argon.  502,  where 
she  is  called  Aenippe.)  [L.  S.j 

AK'NICUS  (A&iJtof),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  whose  play  *Arrf as  is  referred  to  by  Sui- 
das.  (*.  r.  KLvmos.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  whicb 
is  applied  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iii.  4)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyzicus,  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyzicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AEtfLIDES  (AioXttnt),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas  (Ov.  Met  iv. 
511),  Magnes  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7),  Mocareus  (Ov. 
Alct  ix.  506),   Miscnua  (Virg.  A  en.  vi.  164), 
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Sisyphus  (Or.  Met  xiii  26  ;  Horn.  II  vi.  154), 
Cretheu*  (Hon.  CM.  xi.  237),  loeastus  (Tzets.  ad 
I.vcrrjJ.r.  732);  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cvphalus 
(Or.  Met.  vi.  621),  Odysseus  (Virg.  Aon.  vi  529), 
and  Phryxua.  (VaL  Place  i.  286.)  Aeolis  is  the 
patronymic  of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus, 
and  is  given  to  his  daughters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 
(Ov.  Met  xi  573 ;  Hcroid.  xi.  5.)       [L.  S.] 

AF/OLUS  (hfoXoi).  In  the  mythical  history 
of  Greece  there  are  three  personages  of  this  name, 
who  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  connected 
with  one  another,  but  this  connexion  is  so  con- 
futed, that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
them.  (Muller,  Orekom.  p.  138,  Sec.)  We  shall 
follow  Diodorus  who  distinguishes  between  the 
three,  although  in  other  passages  he  confounds 
them 

1 .  A  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  OrseTs,  and 
a  brother  of  Do  run  and  Xuthus.  He  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  married  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters, 
and  according  to  some  writers  still  more.  (Apollod. 
i  7.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pytk.  iv.  190.)  Ac- 
cording to  M tiller's  supposition,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine  story  knew  only  of  four  sons  of 
Aeolus,  viz.  Sisyphus  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and 
Salmoncus,  as  the  representatives  of  the  four  main 
branches  of  the  Aeolic  race.  The  great  extent  of 
country  which  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
ctcli  jort  of  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend- 
ant of  Aeolus  probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying 
accounts  about  the  number  of  his  children.  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus  (Fah.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
one  son  of  the  name  of  Macareus,  who,  after  hav- 
ing committed  incest  with  his  sister  Canace,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  (Heroid. 
1 1 )  Aeolus  threw  the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
dogs,  and  sent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
was.  to  kill  herself.  (Comp.  PluL  Parallel,  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodorus  (ir.  67)  soys,  that  the  second 
Aeolus  was  the  great- grandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
being  the  son  of  Hippo tes  and  Melanippc,  and 
the  grandson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  Ame, 
the  daughter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  be- 
came mother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  §  3.)  In  another  passage  (v.  7)  Diodorus  re- 
presents the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
potes, or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Ame,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
story,  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
branch  of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Ame  declared  to  her  father  that  she  was  with  child 
by  Poseidon,  but  her  father  disbelieving  her  state- 
ment, gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Mctapontum  in 
Italy,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
b-c.une  mother  of  two  sons,  Boeotus  and  Aeo- 
lus (in.),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Mcta- 
pontum in  accordance  with  an  oracle.  When  they 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Metapontum  by  force.  But 
when  a  dispute  afterwards  arose  between  their 
mother  Ame  and  their  foster-mother  Autolytc,  the 
two  brothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 
mother  from  Metapontum.  Aeolus  went  to  some 
islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  received  from 
him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  built  the  town  of  Lipara, 
(Died,  ir.  67,  t.  7.)   Here  he  reigned  a*  a  just 
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and  pious  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolus  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  different  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  186.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  (Od. 
x.  2,  &c)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  father  of 
the  winds,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  island,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
rafiij}s  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  ex- 
cite according  to  bis  pleasure.  (Od.  x.  21,  Ac.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolus  from  diMv  were  tho  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Virg.  Aen.  I  78.)  The  Aoolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Paus.  x.  1 1.  §  3),  and  this  or  Strongyle 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  place 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Virg. 
Aen.  viii.  416,  i.  52;  Strab.  vi.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  954,  iv.  765 ;  Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Del.  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Tietx.  ad  Lycopkr.  732 ;  comp.  Diod. 
v.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  bad  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  Met.  i.  264,  xi  748, 
xiv.  223;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  575;  Quint.  Smym.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  S.] 

AE'PYTUS  (Afovnw).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Eilatus 
(Pind.  OL  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  of  Aran,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepvtis.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Pnus.  viii.  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer.    (II.  ii  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  He- 
raclid,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Mcrope,  tho 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Cypselus 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Crc»»phontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Hemclid 
Polyphonies  who  also  forced  Mcrope  to  become  his 
wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas  his  father- in-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  put  Poly- 
phonies to  death.   He  left  a  son,  Glaucus  and  it 
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ww  from  him  that  subsequently  the  kings  of  Mcs- 
senia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  HcracUds.  (Pans.  iv.  3.  §  3,  &c., 
TiiL  5.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  137,  184.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hippothous,  and  king  of  Arcadia, 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Aepytus  mentioned 
first.  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Cypselus. 
(Pans.  viii.  5.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 

AE'RIUS  ('A«>os),  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  a.  D.  360, 
was  living  when  St.  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  ▲.  n.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Enstathius  was  raivd  to  the 
episcopate,  and1  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (mmxorpopftov)  of  Pon- 
tun.  (St  Epiph.  adv.  I/aer.  75.  §  1.)  But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  elevation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetousaess.  He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  (cbroro^/a).  De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  caves, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreliginn  of  Arius  the  following 
errors :  1.  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest.  %.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  refusal  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  fasts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.  St  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (/,  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine.  (Adv. 
I/aer.  §  53,  vol.  viii.  p.  18,  which  was  written 
a.  n.  428.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AE'ROPE  ('AfpeVii),  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymcne,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister.  Anemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  At  re  us, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menclaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Serv.  ad 
Jen.  i.  458;  Dictys  Cret  L  1.)  After  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestcs. 
(Eurip.  Ore*.  5,  &c,  Helen.  397  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
87  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  249  ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  xi. 
262.)  [L.  S.J 

AE'ROPUS  QAtpowos).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Temenus.  (Herod,  viii.  137.) 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I„ 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  father  of  Aleetas.  (Herod,  viii  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Arehelaus,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
from  n.  c  399.  The  first  four  years  of  this  time 
he  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes,  and  the  remainder 
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alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pausnniaa. 
(Diod.  xiv.  37, 84 ;  Dexippus,  ap.  Syncell.  p.  263, a. ; 
comp.  Polyacn.  ii.  1.  §  17.) 

AE'SACUS  (Afirojcos),  a  son  of  Priam  ana 
Ari&be,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  from  whom  Aesa- 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Aesacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Paris,] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river^god  Ccbren,  who  died  early, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod. iii.  12.  g  5.)  Ovid 
{Met.  xi.  750)  relates  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  Alexirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Granicua.  He  lived  far 
from  his  father's  court  in  the  solitude  of  mnuntain- 
forests.  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stung 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  waa  cluinged  by  Thetis 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [  L.  S. J 

AE'SARA  (Aurd/w),  of  Lucania,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Pythagoras,  wrote  a  work  "about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobacus. 
(Ed.  L  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren.)  Some  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Bcntley  prefers  reading  Acaura. 
She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bekker),  where 
Bentlcy  reads  AiVoya  instead  of  Xdpa.  (Dissertatum 
upon  Pkatari*,  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (AurxfujT),  the  orator,  was  born 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  Cothocidae,  in  n.  c  389, 
as  is  clear  from  his  speech  against  Timarchus  (p. 
78),  which  waa  delivered  mac  345,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.    He  was  the  son  of  Tromcs  and  Glau- 
cothca,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demos- 
thenes, his  political  antagonist  his  father  was  not 
a  free  citizen  of  Athens,  but  had  been  n  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.    After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  Thrasybulus, 
Tromcs  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Acschines 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  father  and  performed 
such  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.    Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Acs- 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  his 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.    (Dem.  De  Coron.  pp.  31 3,  320, 
270.)    The  mother  of  Aeschines  is  described  as 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromcs  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitious  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.    She  is  said  to  havo 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name Empusa.    According  to  Aeschines  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  father  Atrometus  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  was  ifi 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadae.    He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  afterwards  driven 
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from  hu  country  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
He  then  served  in  the  Athenian  armies  iu  Asia 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Athens,  at 
first  in  reduced  circumstances.  (Aesch.  De  fats. 
Lnj.  pp.  38, 47.)  Hit  mother,  too,  was  a  free 
Athenian  citizen,  and  the  daughter  of  G mucins  of 
Acharne.  Which  of  these  accounts  is  true,  can- 
not be  decided,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Demosthenes  is  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
account  of  the  parent*  of  Aesch  incs  and  his  early 
youth. 

Aeschines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom.  Phi- 
loebares,  was  older  than  himself,  and  the  other, 
Aphobetus,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
lochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
generals,  an  otricc  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
fur  three  successive  yean  ;  Aphobetus  followed 
the  calling  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  after- 
wards connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  revenue  of  Athens,    (Aesch.  De  fait.  Leg. 
p-  48.)    All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  Aeschincs,  although 
poor,  most  hare  been  of  some  respectability.  Re- 
specting his  early  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  cither  in  his 
school,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
athletic  constitution,  he  was  employed  in  the 
gymnasia  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
men  in  their  exercises.    (Dem.  De  Corxm.  p.  31 3 ; 
PluU  VtL  x  oral.  Aetck.  p.  840.)  It  is  a  favourite 
custom  of  late  writers  to  place  great  orators,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  ice,  in  the  relntion  of  teacher  and 
frcholar  to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschincs 
is  represented  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Isocrates.    If  these  statements,  which  are  even 
contradicted  by  the  ancients  themselves,  were 
true,  Aeschines  would  not  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  many  opportunities  he  had.  The 
distinguished  orator  and  statesman  Aristophon  en- 
gaged Aeschines  as  a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 
capacity  he  afterwards  served  Eubulus,  a  man  of 
great  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with 
whom  be  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whose  political  principles  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  end  of  his  life.    That  he  served  two  years  as 
wcptroAos,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  as  all  young  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
(De  faU.  Leg.  p.  50)  expressly  suites,  and  this 
period  of  his  military  training  must  probably  be 
placed  before  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
Aristophon;  for  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
service  of  Eubulus,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong 
and  sonorous  voice.    He  acted  the  ports  of  rptra- 
TwritfriK,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Oenomaoa,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Dem. 
De  Corxm.  p.  288.)    After  this  he  left  the  stage 
and  engaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  bis  own  account  (De  /alt.  Leg.  p.  50),  he 
gained  great  distinction.    (Cora p.  Dem.  De  fals. 
Leg.  p.  375.)  After  several  less  important  engage- 
ments in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  B.  c  362  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia ; 
and  afterwards  in  a  c  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea, 
and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Taraynae,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  gained  such  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 
by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory 
was  gained,  was  sent  to  carry  the  newt  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Temenides,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  tho 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch. 
De  faU  Leg.  p.  51.) 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  Eput.  12),  and  tho 
military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  n 
scribe  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  he  was,  like 
all  other  Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus  in  B.  o. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Aes- 
chines spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hieronytnus 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success  ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschincs,  as  well  as  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
/alt.  Leg.  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aesch.  De  /alt.  Leg.  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  B.  a  347,  gave  tho 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschincs 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschincs,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  clear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  in  Ctcsiph.  p.  62.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  -return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive'  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
(De  Corxm.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  the 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cersobleptes,  a  Thracian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
They  went  to  Pella  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Cersobleptes.  At  last, 
however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  from  which  tho 
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Phocians  were  expressly  excluded.  Philip  honour- 
ed the  Athenian  ambassadors  with  rich  presents, 
promised  to  restore  all  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apologizing  for  hating  detained  their  am- 
bassadors so  long.  (Dcm.  De  fuU.  Leg.  pp.  394, 
405.)  Hypcrides  and  Timarehus,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  the  ambassadors, 
charging  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re- 
public, because  they  were  bribed  by  the  king. 
Timarehus  accused  Aeschines,  and  Hypcrides  Phi- 
locratcs.  But  Aeschines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarehus  (a.  c  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
in  which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarehus  is  stUl  ex- 
tant, and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarehus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph.  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeschines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ilL  (Dem.  Defalt.  Leg.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under- 
take nothing  against  either  Phocis  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king's  plans  as  well 
as  the  treachery  of  Aeschines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  after  the 
return  of  Aeschines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athens.  In  B.  c.  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  as  Tv\ay6pas  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pylae  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
snd  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
tould  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  bead  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  B,  c.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes- 
chines with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demos- 
thenes (wtpl  wapawpnrtttat)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (»«pl 
ira^cnrpco&laf),  which  was  likewise  published 
(Dcm.  De  fuls.  Leg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
his  friend  Kubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutual 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  be  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
glimpse  into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occurrence  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
Iodcmus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe 
of  Paeania,  and  in  343  he  was  lather  of  three 
little  children.    (Aesch.  De  faU.  Leg.  p.  52.) 

It  was  probably  in  n»c  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  had  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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secretly  returned  to  tho  Peiraeeus  with  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution. Antiphon  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quarters  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
ayvducos  to  the  sanctuary  in  Delos,  which  had  just 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed 
upon  Hypcrides.  (Dcmosth.  Da  Corxm.  p.  271.) 
In  B.C.  340  Aeschines  was  again  present  at  Delphi 
as  Athenian  irvXay&pas,  and  caused  the  second 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  having 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lands.  Philip 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  the  auc- 
phictyons,  marched  into  Locris  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himself  in  it,  When  in  338  he  advanced  south- 
ward as  far  as  Elatea,  all  Greece  was  in  consterna- 
tion. Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
The  battle  of  Chacroneia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  fate  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
attacking  him;  bat  notwithstanding  the  brilies 
which  Aeschines  received  from  Antipatcr  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  De- 
mosthenes was  so  generally  recognised,  that  he 
received  tho  honourable  charge  of  delivering  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chac- 
roneia. Ctcsiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  bo  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctesi- 
phon  on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  a.  c  330, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  affairs  had  assumed  a  diffe- 
rent aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards  are  ques- 
tions which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  b.  c 
330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skilfully  ma- 
naged, that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  have 
totally  destroyed  all  the  political  influence  and 
authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
(irspl  <rrt<p4yov).  Even  before  Demosthenes  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aeschines  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
his  country.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes, 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  was  in  favour  of  Aeschines. 

Aeschines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  surely  a 
fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
occupying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  B.  c  324  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
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grave  manliness  of  the  Attic  orator*,  and  the  effe- 
minate luxuriance  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school  of 
oratory.  On  one  occasion  ho  read  to  his  audience 
in  Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when 
some  of  his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  his  ha  Ties  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  oration,  he  replied,  u  You  would  cease  to 
be  astonished,  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes." 
(Ck.  D*  OroL  iiL  56  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  *ii.  30 ;  Plin. 
Ef  td.  ii.  3 ;  QuinctiL  xL  3.  f  6.)  From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Somos  where  he  died  in  B.  c  314 

The  couduct  i>f  Aeschines  has  been  censured  by 
the  writers  of  all  ages ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and  above 
all,  it  was  hi*  misfortune  to  be  constantly  placed 
in  juxtaposition  or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory 
of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must  have  made  him  ap- 
pear more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
through  his  actions,  while  in  later  times  the  con- 
trast between  the  greatest  orators  of  the  time  was 
frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declama- 
tion, in  which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or 
blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and  leas  with  re- 
gard  to  truth  than  to  effect  Respecting  the  last 
period  of  his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other 
source  of  information  than  the  accounts  of  late 
sophists  and  declamations.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
chuLncVT  of  Aeschines  is,  that  he  had  no  advan- 
tage* of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness 
to  none  but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the 
eariv  part  of  his  life  were  such  as  necessarily  en- 
f  rjiicred  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ; 
and  had  be  overcome  these  passions,  he  would 
have  been  equal  to  Demosthenes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing,  that 
Aeschines  recommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
first  from  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  country.  Demosthenes 
himself  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  for 
the  craftiness  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them. 
But  while  Demosthenes  altered  his  policy  on  dis- 
covering the  secret  intentions  of  the  king,  Aeschines 
continued  to  advocate  the  principles  of  peace.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  Aeschines 
intended  to  mm  hi*  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  that  be  firmly  believed  be 
an  doing  right,  and  was  thus  unconsciously  led 
on  to  become  a  traitor  to  bis  country.  But  no  an- 
cient writer  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  his  country.  He  appears 
to  hare  been  carried  away  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
tnra  him  what  they  themselves  wished,  and, 
trhaps  also,  by  the  opposition  of 


Aeschines  spoke  on  various  occasions,  but  he 
published  only  three  of  his  orations,  namely,  against 
T i man. has,  on  the  Embassy,  and  against  Ctesiphon. 
As  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  but  Demos- 
thenes. He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
ordinary oratorical  powers,  of  which  his  orations 
afford  abundant  proofs.  The  facility  and  felicity 
of  his  diction,  the  boldness  and  the  vigour  of  his 
descriptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
must  have  carried  away  his  audience.  The  an- 
as Photius  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
is  as  the  Graces,  and  the  nine 
extant  in  the  time  of 
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as  the  Muses.  Ilcsides  the  three  orations,  we  now 
possess  twelve  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Aes- 
chines, which  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epistles  of  Phalaria, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are :  1.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi- 
phon. These  four  orations  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  but  the  translation  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introduction  to  them:  "De  optimo  genere 
Oratorum."  2.  The  life  in  Plutarch's  ViUte  decern 
Oratorum.  3.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostratus. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  5.  Apollo- 
nhts'  Exegesis.  The  last  two  works  are  printed 
in  Reiske's  edition,  p.  10,  foil.  The  best  modern 
essay  on  Aeschines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Ersch  and 
O ruber's  Encyclopedic,  ii.  p.  73,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  Stochow,  De  Actchinis  Oratoris 
Vita,  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  all  tho  re- 
proaches that  have  been  attached  to  it;  but  the 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  tho 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  failure. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  GMectio  Rhctorvm 
(rraaeorus*,  Venice,  1513,  fol.  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  also  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wolf,  Basel 
1 57*2,  foL  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Wolf,  Taylor, 
and  Mark  land,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske's  edition  of  the  Attic  orators  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume,  Lipe,  1771,  8vo.  Tho 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Rckker,  vol.  iiL  of  his 
Oratores  Attici,  Oxford,  18'2'J,  8vo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  F.  II. 
Bremi,  Zurich,  1823,  2  vole.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Leland.  [L.  8.] 

AE'SCHINES  {Alvxlrni),  an  Atheuian  philo- 
sopher and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage- seller,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  Lysanias  (Diog. 
LaerU  ii.  60;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Atexfnjj),  and  n  disciple, 
although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Latrtius,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  familiar  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  **  the  sausngc- 
M-ller's  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him."  Tho 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it 'was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  offered  to 


Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  "to  borrow  money  of  himself,  by  diminish* 
ing  his  daily  wants."  After  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  charue  of  Lvsias  ajmd  Alien. 
xiii.  p.  611,  e.  f.),  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracusan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  ou 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  can  temporaries,  he  gave  private  lec- 
tures.  One  of  the  charge,  which  his  opponents 
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delighted  to  repeat,  and  which  by  association  of 
idea*  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  the  eyes  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  was  that  of  receiving  money  for 
his  instructions.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  the  work  of  Socrates ; 
and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
charged  Aeschines  with  the  theft  while  he  was 
rending  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
Ilegcsandcr  (apnd  Athm.  xi.  p.  507,  c.)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xcnocrates. 

The  three  dialogues,  T\*pt  dV™»*»  ti  StSaicr6w, 
'Epvtfas  w*pl  vXo^tov,  *A£fox0*  ^  w*fl  OcBxerrov, 
wliich  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Aeschines  arc  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  ns  spurious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8vo.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf,  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  (Simonu  Socratici  tU  ridelur  dialogi 
tpudttor)  by  Bockh,  HeideL  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  Socrntic  irony.  Hermogcncs, 
n«pl  'I8«wr,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(De  Invent,  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)      [B.  J.] 

AE'SCH  I NES  (AtVxinii),  of  Milbtus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic.  Brut.  95  ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  64  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Sen.  Controv.  i.  8.) 

AE'SCH IN  ES  (A/oxIvirt),  of  Nbafolir,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomachus  about  u.c.  109.  (Cic  de  OraL  i.  11.) 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  64)  says,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Mi- Ian  thus  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCH  I NES  (Afoxfrqr),  an  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  He  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  fame  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tolls 
us  himself,  t»  rita  Proaeres.  p.  76,  ed.  Boisson) 
tad  been  seised  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (//.  A'",  zxviii.  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  must  have  lived  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  O.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syracuse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Vcrres,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  (ii. 
14,  v.  12,  31.)  He  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  the 
Syracusans  (iL  21V,  and  obtained  the  fanning  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Ilerbi tenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them.  (iH.  33.) 

AE'SCHRION  (AtVxpf«y),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samoa.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(viL  p.  296,  f.  viiL  p.  335,  a),  who  has  preserved  some 
choliambic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Samian  Philacnis  against  Polycrates,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist  Some  of  his  verses  are 
also  quoted  by  Tactics  (ad  Lycophr.  638).  There 
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wns  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Mitylene  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (».  r.)  and  Tsetses  (CkU.  viii.  406).  As 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambics, 
many  scholars  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylenaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schncidewin, 
Delect**  Potion  im  iambic  et  mtlioorum  Graec.; 
Jacobs,  Antk,  Graec.  xiii.  834.)       [C.  P.  M.J 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Oreek  writer  on  agriculture, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Varr.  de  He 
Rust,  LI.) 

AE'SCHRION  CAurxpf**),  »  native  of  Per- 
gnmua,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  He  was  one  of  Galena  tutors,  who  says 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  Aeschrion  was  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (Synopt,  iii.  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  particular  relative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (Gal  De  Simp/. 
Medic,  FaculU  xi.  34,  vol.  xii.  p.  356  ;  C.  G.  K  iihn, 
Additam.  ad  Elenck.  Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric 
in  "Bibl  Grr  exhibit.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AESCHY'LIDES  (A/<rx»Af8n0i  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  T*t$pyun\  which  was  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  650,  d; 
Aelian,  de  Anim,  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AiVx«fAo»)  was  born  at  Eleuais 
in  Attica  in  B.  c.  525,  so  that  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
His  father  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeschylus 
may  naturally  bo  supposed  to  have  received  hia 
first  religious  impressions.  He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  birth- 
place Eleuais,  Aristophanes  (Han.  Ittli) makes  him 
pray  to  the  Elensinian  goddess.  Pausanias  (L  21. 
§  2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  true, 
shews  that  he  was  struck  in  very  early  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.  According  to  this 
story,  **  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
grapes  in  the  country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In 
his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  apply  himself  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded  very 
easily."  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion. At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c.  499),  he  made  hia 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prise  of 
tragedy,  against  Choerilus  and  Pratinas,  without 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  years  after- 
ward (n.  c.  484),  Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  out 
are  not  known,  but  bis  competitors  were  most 
probably  Pratinas  and  Phrynichus  or  Choerilus. 
Eight  years  afterwards  ho  gained  the  prize  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Pereae,  the  earliest  of  hia 
extant  dr.un.is,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
of  which  were  gained  by  him  in  the 
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interval  of  tixteen  yean,  between  ac.  484,  the 
year  of  his  first  tragic  victory,  and  the  close  of  the 
Persian  war  by  Cimon 's  double  victory  at  the 
Eurymedon,  B.  c.  470.  (Bode,  Gack  der  HeUen. 
DicJakmnaiy  iii.  p.  212.)  The  year  b.  c  468  was 
the  date  of  a  remarkable  event  in  the  poet's  life. 
In  that  year  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by 
his  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch  (Cim.  8),  his  mortification  at  this 
indignity,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
quitted  Athens  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  Hiero  (Pans.  L  2.  §  3),  king 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet,  who  as  well  as  himself  was  by  that  prince 
most  hospitably  received.  Of  the  fact  of  bis  hav- 
ing visited  Sicily  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by 
Plutarch  for  his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
real  one,  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty, 
though  of  little  practical  moment.  It  may  be,  as 
has  been  plausibly  maintained  by  some  authors, 
that  Aeschylus,  whose  family  and  personal  honours 
were  connected  with  the  glories  of  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
councils  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
approve  of  its  policy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  over  Greece.  The  contemporaries  of 
his  earlier  years,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  The- 
ruittocles,  whose  achievements  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
and  his  family,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cimon :  and 
the  aristocratical  principles  which  Aeschylus  sup- 
ported were  gradually  being  supplanted  and  over- 
borne by  the  advance  of  democracy.  From  all 
this,  Aeschylus  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
outliving  his  principles,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 
keenly,  from  Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
been  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
prize  to  Sophocles  in  preference  to  himself.  (Plut 
L  c)  On  this  supposition,  Athens  could  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  person  like 
Aeschylus,  and  therefore  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  defeat  by  Sophocles  materially  influenced 
his  determinations,  and  was  at  any  rate  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  removing  to  Sicily.  It  has  been 
further  conjectured  that  the  charge  of  dtriStia  or 
impiety  which  was  brought  against  Aeschylus  for 
an  alleged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(Aristot  Elk,  iii.  1),  but  possibly  from  political 
motives,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  his 
retirement  from  his  native  country.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  play  or  plays 
which  gave  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
must  have  been  published  before  b.  c  468,  and 
therefore  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Orestcia  could 
have  had  no  connexion  with  it.  Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
prince  bad  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Catana :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna  (a.  c.  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  city.  At  the  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  repro- 
duced the  play  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
which  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  con- 
tests at  Athens,  (b.  c.  472.)  Now  we  know  that 
the  trilogy  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re- 
presented soon  after  the  **  Persians ; "  it  follows 


therefore  that  the  former  trilogy  most  have  been 
first  represented  not  later  than  n.c.  470.  (Wclcker, 
Trilogie,  p.  520 ;  SchoL  ad  ArUtapL  Ran.  1053.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  B.  c  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut  Arid.  3.)  Besides  u  The  Women 
of  Aetna,"  A e v h y  1  us  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. (  Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  H.  c. 
4KB,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit  (Bode,  Id.  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Suidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  (a.  c  499),  immediately  after  his 
first  contest  with  Pratinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  tho 
fall  of  the  wooden  planks  (fcp<a)  or  temporary 
scaffolding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  seats. 

In  B.  c.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died  ;  and  in  B.  c.  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Orcsteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  Tho 
conjecture  of  Bockh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  wo 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (b.  c.  457)t  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  tho 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  sufficient  The  fact  is,  that  in  his  play 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orestean  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himself  a  decided  supporter  of  the 
ancient  dignities  and  power  of  that  **  watchful 
guardian  "  of  Athens,  the  aristocratical  court  of  tho 
Areiopagus,  in  opposition  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
mocratical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
was  indeed  successful  as  a  poet  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  ho  found  that  ho  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  either  from  disappoint' 
mcnt  or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  again  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  mote  to  Sicily.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  tliat  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  tho  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  bat  for  tho 
interposition  of  his  brother  Amcinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salami*. 
(Aclian,  V.  II.    19.)   According  to  some  authors 
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this  accusation  wu  preferred  against  him,  for 
having  in  some  of  his  play*  either  divulged  or 
profanely  spoken  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  charge  originated  from  his 
having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god- 
dosses,  the  Eumenides  which  he  had  done  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  do  violence  to  popular  pre- 
judice, but  also  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  spectators.  Now,  the  Eumenides  contains  no- 
thing which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  political  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  **  Chorus  of  Furies,"  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenides,  but 
also  in  other  plays  not  now  extant.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  a  strong  fmrty  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Gcla  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.C  456, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenides.  On  the 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mous. (Suidas,  t.  v.  Xt\atrnfiv&y.)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gcla  shewed  their  regard  for 
his  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself.  (Paus. 
i.  14.  $  4  ;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  Vit.  Anon.)  In  it 
Gela  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
glorious  achievements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  f.)  is  said  to  have  predicted  his 
own  posthumous  fame,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  was  amply  fulfilled.  His  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristoph.  Aehar.  102;  Aeschyl.  vita.)  Hence 
Aristophanes  (/Ton.  892)  makes  Aeschylus  say  of 
himself,  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  his  successors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Opine,  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himself,  or  such  as  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.  The  in- 
dividuals who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  bis  sons  Euphorion  and  Dion : 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  a  c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argnm.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
aaid  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  father's  never  before  represented. 
(Blomfield,  ad  Argum.  Agam.  p.  20.)  Philocles 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus  was  victo- 
rious over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  (Argum.  Soph.  Oed. 
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Tyr.)  From  and  by  means  of  these  persons  arose 
what  was  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeschylus, 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  years. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  also 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve- 
ments as  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  and  himself  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  that  their  exploits 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  in  honour 
of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  L  21.  §  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself,  proves  that  he  con- 
sidered his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  glo- 
rious achievement  of  his  life,  though  ho  was 
also  engaged  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Paus.  L  14.  $  4.)  All  his  family,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Ameinios  (Herod,  viii.  84 ;  Diod.  xi.  25) 
was  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  was  so  perseveringly  brave  as  Cynaegeirus. 
|  (Herod,  vi.  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  poet's  merits  and  to  the  tragic 
victory  which  be  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (a  c  484)  and  before  that  of  Salamis. 
Nor  can  wo  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  44  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  war,  as  in  the  Persac,  and  the 
44  Seven  against  Thebes1*  describing  its  incidents 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
sublime,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expressions  such  as  became  the  elevated  characters 
of  his  dramas  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Ban.  934.)  This  sublimity  of  diction 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  so 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1 )  says  of  him,  **  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  fault."  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
pressions the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn- 
tactical. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides  and 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impulses 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  varioua 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  hia 
plays  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroc,  are  made 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  re- 
moved from  that  of  common  life. 

The  characters  of  Aeschylus  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — they  were  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  imposing  aspect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  bat  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeschylus*  language  was  not  human.  (Aristoph. 
Ran.  1056.)  Hence  the  general  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  were  rather  of  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature:  his  personages 
being  both  in  action  and  suffering,  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practical 
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lessons.  He  produces  indeed  a  sort  of  religious 
ive,  and  dread  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
gods,  to  which  man  is  represented  as  being  entirely 
subject ;  but  on  the  other  hand  humanity  often 
appear*  as  the  sport  of  an  irrevocable  destiny,  or 
the  victim  of  a  straggle  between  superior  beings. 
Still  Aeschylus  sometimes  discloses  a  providential 
order  of  compensation  and  retribution,  while  he 
always  teaches  the  duty  of  resignation  find  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  futility 
and  fetal  consequences  of  all  opposition  to  it.  See 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  his  plays, 
it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  they  have 
little  or  no  plot,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in 
dm  malic  interest:  this  deficiency  however  may 
strike  us  more  than  it  otherwise  would  in  conse- 
quence of  most  of  his  extant  plays  being  only  part*, 
or  acts  of  a  more  compbeated  drama.  Still  we 
cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
be  was  more  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
than  of  filling  up  its  parts,  however  bold  and 
vigorous  are  the  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
and  groups  his  characters.  His  object,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  in  such  plays  as  the 
iVntte,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which  are 
more  epical  than  dramatical,  was  rather  to  animate 
his  countrymen  to  deeds  of  glory  and  warlike 
achievement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
noble  deeds  and  characters,  than  to  charm  or 
startle  by  the  incidents  of  an  elaborate  plot  {Han. 
1000.)  The  religious  views  and  tenets  of  Aes- 
chylus, so  far  as  they  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Homeric.  Like  Homer,  he  represents  Zeus  as 
the  supreme  Kuler  of  the  Universe,  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  things.  To  him  all  the  other  divini- 
ties are  subject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  and 
authority  are  derived.  Even  Fate  itself  is  some- 
times identical  with  his  will,  and  the  result  of  his 
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overt-trained;  and  Quintitian  (x.  1)  exprcssea 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect.  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophocles,  that  Aeschylus  did  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it(Athen.x.p.428,£), 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  an  unconscious  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  of  or  regard  to 
the  artistical  laws  of  his  profession,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegel  (Lec- 
ture iv.),  that  **  Generally  considered,  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  an-  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  always  approaches 


He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  (Prom.  40.) 

In  Philosophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Aeschylus  was  a  Pythagorean  (Cic.  Tnt. 
Diip.  iu  10) ;  but  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
furnish  any  conclusive  proof,  though  there  certainly 
was  some  similarity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
in  the  purity  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments. 

The  most  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
character  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeschylus,  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors,  is  given  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  **  Frogs."  He  is  there  de- 
picted as  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
genius  snch  as  we  have  described  it  Aristophanes 
was  evidently  a  very  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
sympathised  in  no  common  degree  with  his  politi- 
cal and  moral  sentiments.  He  considered  Aes- 
chylus a*  without  a  rival  and  utterly  unapproachable 
as  a  tragic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophocles 
himself  as  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his  I 
superior  claims  to  the  tragic  throne.  Dot  few  if  I 
any  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  altogether  [ 
coincided  with  Aristophanes  in  his  estimation  of 
Aeschylus,  though  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
excellences.  Thus  Dionysius  (D»  Poet  Vet  ii.  9) 
praises  the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
propriety  and  dignity  of  his  characters.  Longinua 
(15)  speaks  of  his  elevated  creations  and  imagery, 


nearest  to  the  awfulness  of  religion,  whatever  shape 
the  latter  may  assume  among  the  various  races  of 
men."  Aeschylus  himself  used  to  say  of  his 
dramas,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  great 
banquet  of  Homer's  table.  (A then.  viii.  p.  347,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  so  great  that  he  was  considered  by  thu 
Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  ApoU.  yi  11.)  As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
elementary  productions  of  Tbespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynfchus,  to  the  stately  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
forms  of  Sophocles.  It  was  the  advance  from 
infancy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (favrtpaywvurrjt,  Aristot  Pod.  4.  §  16), 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  the  principal  part  of  the  play  (rip 
k&yov  wpvrayttmrrtiy  ■wapivKtvatrfv),  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  was  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.  This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himself  (#.  g.  in  the  ChoepAorxm  665 — 716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  characters  in  his 
plays  were  sometimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himself.  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  an  actor  named 
Cleandrus,  and  afterwards  by  Myniscus  of  Chnl- 
chis.  (Vita  apud  Robert  p.  161.)  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakers  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines  :  e.  g.  as  the  dialogue  bet  wen. 
Kratoa  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteocles  always  expresses  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  resections  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement  differing  as  it  does  from  the 
form*  of  ordinary  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  character, 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  and  he- 
roes. But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy :  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  it*  exhibition.    Thus,  he  is 

of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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thnrcus,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes  which 
had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of 
linear  perspective.  (Vitruv.  Praef.  lib.  vii.)  He 
also  furnished  bis  actors  with  more  suitable  and 
magnificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  various 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreover 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  various  figures 
himself,  and  to  have  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  ballet-masters. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  21.)  So  great  was  Aeschylus*  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
various  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  L  e.)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  (A.  P.  185), 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  (Philos,  ViLApoi.  vi.  11.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
muster  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama. 
(Paus.  iL  13.  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  the 
"Persians,"  the  "Seven  against  Thebes,"  the 
"Suppliants,"  the  "Prometheus"  the  "Agamem- 
non," the  "Chocphoroc,"  and  "Eumenides;"  the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  "Oresteia."  The  "Persians"  was  acted  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  "Seven  against  Thebes"  a  year 
afterwards.  The  "Oresteia"  was  represented  in 
D.c.  458  ;  the  "Suppliants"  and  the  "Prometheus" 
were  brought  out  s<>me  time  between  tho  "Seven 
against  Thebes"  and  the  "Oresteia."  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  "  Suppliants," 
that  this  play  was  acted  in  B.  c.  4G1,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  are  not  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  those  which  are  given,  are  made  up  into  one 
play.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lond.  1663,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentary,  rcedited  by  Butler.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  Wellauer,  Lips.  1 823,  W.  Dindorf, 
Lips.  1827,  and  Scholefietd,  Canib.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomfield, 
M 'tiller,  Klausen,  and  Pcile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Med- 
win.  (Petersen,  De  A exkyli  Vita  ei  Fabulis^ 
Havniae,  1814;  Wclckcr,  Die  Aexkyl.  Triloyk 
l*rometktuz,  Darmstadt,  1824,  Nachlrag  xur  7H- 
fop«f,  Frankf.  1826,  and  Die  O'rieck.  TraaodietL, 
Bonn,  1840;  Klauscu,  Thcoliyumcna  Aetckyti 
Trxyid,  BeroL  1829.)  •  [R.  W.] 


AE'SCHYLUS  (Ala^f},  of  Albxandbia, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  tho 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  and  whom 
Athenaeus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  ids 
poems  bore  the  title  44  Amphitryon,"  and  another 
"  Messeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599. )  According 
to  Zenobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  on 
proverbs.  (Utpl  napoifiuir ;  compare  Schneidewin, 
Praefat,  Paroemiogr.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidus,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rhetoricians 
in  Asia  Minor.   (Cic  Brut.  91,  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (A^Aoj),  of  Rhodes,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  governors  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  B.c.  332.  (Anion,  A  nab.  iii.  5  ;  com  p. 
Curt  iv.  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  B.  c. 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talent*  of  silver  from  Cilicia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephcsus  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries. 
(Diod.  xviii.  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  OAexAipno*),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divinity,  but 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  dfuifw,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  nrnip  uu.6^udv,  ;md  the 
father  of  Machaon  and  Podalcirius.  (II.  ii.  731, 
i v.  1 94,  xi.  5 1 8.)  From  the  fact  that  Homer  ( Od. 
iv.  232)  calls  ail  those  who  practise  the  healing 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  that  Podaleirius 
and  Machaon  are  called  the  sons  of  Aesculapius, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapiaa  and  Paeeon 
arc  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  as 
in  the  poet's  opinion  all  physicians  were  descended 
from  Paeeon,  he  probably  considered  Aesculapius 
in  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  tho  fact,  that  in  later  times  Paeeon  was  identi- 
fied with  Apollo,  and  that  Aesculapius  is  uni- 
versally described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Iliad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  Greek  army,  and  are  described 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  I  thorn  e,  and  Oechalia.  (/  L 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Eustathius  (ad  /font.  p. 
330),  Lapithes  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbc,  and 
Aesculapius  was  a  descendant  of  Lapithes.  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  ground- 
work as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aesculapius 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlcgyas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Lapithes. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Pind.  PytL  iii.  14,  with 
the  Schol.) 

The  common  story  then  goes  on  as  follows. 
When  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  *ho 
became  enamoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  which, 
he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sister  ' 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de- 
stroyed Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Lace  re  ia  La 
Thcssaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Bacbia.  (Com p. 
Horn.  Hymn.  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met,  ii. 
605,  Ac.)  and  Hyginus  (Poet.  Astr.  ii.  40),  it  wu» 
Apollo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  I  achy  a. 
NV  hen  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  ApoUo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Paus,  ii.  26.  §  5),  Henaea 
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*»vrd  tbe  child  (Aesculapius)  front  the  flames,  and 
curied  it  to  Cheiron.  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
tbe  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  (Pind.  Pvik. 
iiL  1,  &c.;  ApoUod.  Hi.  10.  §  3 ;  Pans.  /.  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions  Aesculapius  was  born 
at  Tricca  in  Thessaly  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  647),  and 
others  again  related  that  Coronis  gave  birth  to  him 
(inring  an  expedition  of  her  father  Phlegyas  into 
Peloponnesus,  in  the  territory  of  Epidaunis,  and 
that  she  exposed  him  on  mount  Tittheion,  which 
was  before  called  Myrtion.  Here  he  was  fed  by  a 
mat  and  watched  by  a  dog,  until  at  last  he  was 
found  by  Aresthanas,  a  shepherd,  who  saw  the  boy 
surrounded  by  a  lustre  like  that  of  lightning. 
(See  a  different  account  in  Pans,  viiL  25.  §6.) 
From  this  dazzling  splendour,  or  from  his  having 
been  rescued  from  the  names,  he  was  called  by  the 
Dorians  arykajp.  The  truth  of  the  tradition  that 
Aesculapius  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Epi- 
dsuniA,  and  was  not  the  son  of  Arsinoe,  daughter 
of  Leocippu*  and  born  in  Messcnia,  was  attest- 
ed by  an  oracle  which  was  consulted  to  decide  the 
question.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  6,  iv.  3.  §  2 ;  Cic.  De 
Xif.  Dmr.  iiL  22,  where  three  different  Aescula- 
piuses are  made  out  of  the  different  local  traditions 
aWt  him.)  After  Aesculapius  had  grown  up, 
rrporu  spread  over  all  countries,  that  he  not  only 
ci:  red  all  the  sick,  but  called  tbe  dead  to  life  again. 
About  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  this  latter 
power,  there  were  two  traditions  in  ancient  times. 
According  to  the  one  (ApoUod.  L  c),  he  had  re- 
anved  from  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  the  reins  of  Gorgo,  and  the  blood  which  had 
Howed  from  the  veins  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 
possessed  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
According  to  the  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 
mt  occasion  was  shut  up  in  the  house  of  Glaucus, 
whom  be  was  to  cure,  and  while  he  was  standing 
absorbed  in  thought,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
twined  round  the  staff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Another  serpent  then  came  carrying  in  its  mouth 
a  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
had  been  killed,  and  Aesculapius  henceforth  made 
use  of  the  same  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 
men.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  14.)  Several  per- 
sona, whom  Aesculapius  was  believed  to  have  re- 
stored to  life,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  {Pytk.  iil  96)  and  by  Apollodorus.  {L  c) 
When  he  was  exercising  this  art  upon  Glaucus, 
Zeus  killed  Aesculapius  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
a*  ha  feared  lest  men  might  gradually  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether  (ApoUod.  Hi.  10.  §  4),  or, 
according  to  others,  because  Pluto  had  complained 
of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  much.  (Diod.  iv.  71 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Pmd. 
Pytk.  iii.  102.)  But,  on  the  request  of  Apollo, 
Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
Poet  Awtr.  ii.  14.)  Aesculapius  is  also  said  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
and  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  was  married  to 
Epione,  and  beside*  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
Homer,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  foUowing  chil- 
dren of  his :  Janiscus,  Alexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 
Aezk,  Iaao,  and  Panaceia  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pytk 
iiL  14  ;  Pans.  ii.  10.  §  3,  L  34.  §  2),  most  of  whom 
are  only  personifications  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 
their  father. 

These  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  divinities  of  antiquity. 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to 
explain  the  origin  of  his  worship  in  Greece ;  and, 


while  some  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  been 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marveUous  stories,  others 
have  explained  aU  the  legends  about  him  as  mere 
^•ramifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  serpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  tho  worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aesculapius  was  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmun.    (Euseb.  Prwp.  Evang. 

i.  10  ;  comp.  Paus.  vil  23.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  explain  the  worship  of  this  god.  His 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  event* 
with  tho  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  iu 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  like 
the  former,  considered  as  facts.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
sphere  in  which  Aesculapius  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  per- 
sonincation  of  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  tho  son  (tho 
effects)  of  Helios, — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aesculapius  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  tho 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places,  on  bills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
com  pared  to  modem  hospitals.  (Plut.  QuaesL  Hoot. 
p.  286,  n.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaunis,  where  he  had  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magniltccut 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  tho  workofThraaymedea, 
in  which  he  waa  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii. 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
havo  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula- 
pius and  tho  serpents  in  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidnurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Paus. 

ii.  28.  §  1 ),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Paus.  iiL  23. 
§  4 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Liv.  EfiL  1 1  ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaunis,  whence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Celaenac  (xiiL  p.  603), 
between  Dyme  and  Patrao  (viiL  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (vHi.  p.  337),  in  the  island  of  Cos  (xiiL 
p.  657  ;  Pans.  iiL  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  360),  near  Caus  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Bys.  a  vX 
at  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (L  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vu.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (vii.  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (vHL  25. 
§  3),  in  Measene  (iv.  31.  §  8),  at  Phlius  (u.  13. 
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§  3),  Argos  (iL  23.  §  4),  Aegiom  (ii.  23.  §  B\ 
Pelleno  (viL  27.  §  5),  Asopus  (iii.  22.  §  7), 
Pergamam  (iii.  26.  §  7),  Lebcne  in  Crete, 
Smyrna,  Balagrae  (iL  26.  §  7),  Ambracia  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  5),  at  Rome  and  other  placet.  At  Rome 
the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from 
Epidaurus  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  books,  in  B.  c  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
miraculous  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  see 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  8.  $  2),  and  Ovid.  (Aid. 
xv.  620,  Ac;  comp.  Nicbuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
iii.  p.  408,  Ac.;  Liv.  x.  47,  xxix.  11;  Suet. 
Cland.  25.) 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  temples  of  Aescula- 
pius, had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (xadivSay,  incubarey  Paus.  iL  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  observed  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests.    The  god  then  usually 
revealed  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  PluL  662,  Ac. ;  Cic  De  Dir.  iL  59 ; 
Philostr.  Vita  ApolUm.  i.  7  ;  JambL  De  Mytt.  iii. 
2.)   It  was  in  allusion  to  this  incubatio  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre- 
senting Sleep  and  Dream.    (Pans.  iL  10.  §  2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat  Pkaed. 
p.  1 18)  or  a  goat  (Paus.  x.  32.  $  8  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
GVon?.  iL  380),  and  hung  op  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
effected.    The  temples  of  Epidaurus,  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  are  still  extant.    (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  3 ;  Strab. 
viiu  p.  374  ;  comp.  Diet,  of  AnL  p.  673.)  Re- 
specting the  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aes- 
culapius see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  103,  &c.   The  various 
surnames  given  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  by  Pausanias. 
(ii.  10.  §  3,  x.  32.  §  8.)    Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi- 
daurus, he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff  ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
is  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  called  Telesphorus, 
Euamerion,  or  Aceaius.    (Paus.  ii.  1 1.  g  7.)  We 
still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  marble 
statues  and  busts  of  Aesculapius,  as  well  as  many 
representations  on  coins  and  gems.    (Dot tiger, 
Atnaltiea,  i.  p.  282 ;  iL  p.  361  ;  Hirt.  Mythol. 
Bilderft.  L  p.  84 ;  Mtiller,  Uandb.  der  Arctt'dol. 
p.  597,  Ac.  710.) 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Aesculapius,  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Orpheus.  (Fabricius,  BiU.  Grace  L  p.  55,  Ac) 

The  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  Ancirpiadae,  ('A<rKAi7iri48ai.*) 
Those  writers,  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  real 
personage,  must  regard  the  Asclcpiadae  as  his  real 
descendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidus.  (Plat,  de  Re  PuU.  iii.  p.  405,  Ac.) 
But  the  Asclcpiadae  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priest*,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
from  lather  to  son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclcpia- 
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dac,  and  we  still  possess  the  oath  which  every  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  medical  secrets.  (Galen,  Anal.  iL  p.  128; 
Aristid.  OraL  L  p.  80 ;  comp.  K.  Sprengcl,  GeecL 
der  Median,  vol.  L)  [L.  S.1 

AESERNI'NUS.  [Mabck.lvs.1 
AE'SION  (AioYw),  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  was 
educated,  (Suidas,  $.  e.  AtytooOfVnr.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  is 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  orators  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators,  he  admired  their  beautiful 
and  sublime  conversations  with  the  people,  but 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  read,  ex- 
celled all  others  by  their  skilful  construction  and 
their  power.  (Hermippua,  ap.  Pint.  Denu  10.) 
Aristotle  (Rhei.  iiL  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Aesjon.  [L.  S.] 

AESON  (Alowr),  a  son  of  Cretheus,  the  founder 
of  lolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
He  was  excluded  by  his  step-brother  Pelias  from 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Thcssaly.    He  was 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus,  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  as  Polymede, 
Alcimcde,  Amphinome,   Polyphcme,  Polymele, 
Arne,  and  Scarpbe.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  11  and  §  16  ; 
Horn.  Od,  xi.  258 ;  TicU.  ad  Lycophr.  872 ;  Diod. 
iv.  50  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  i.  45  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
Od.  xiL  70.)    Pelias  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  the 
Argonauts,  but  when  one  day  he  was  surprised 
and  frightened  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts,  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Acson  by 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  27.)   According  to  an  account  in 
Diodorus  (iv.  50),  Pelias  compelled  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  by  drinking  ox's  blood,  for  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  their  expedition.    According  to  Ovid 
(Met.  viL  163,  250,  Ac),  Aeson  survived  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medcia.   Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeson  is 
called  Aesonides.  (Orph.  Arg.  55.)       [L.  S.1 
AESO'NIDES.  [Arson.] 
AESO'PUS  (Albwo*),  a  writer  of  Fables,  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  defined 
u  analogical  narratives,  intended  to  convey  some 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  object* 
are  introduced  as  speaking. M  (Philolog.  A/usrnm,  L 
p.  280.)    Of  his  works  none  are  extant,  and  of 
his  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.    He  appears 
to  have  lived  about  b.c.  570,  for  Herodotus  (iL  134) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  as  a  fellow- 
slave  of  Aesop's,  and  says  that  she  lived  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  began  to  reign 
u.  c.  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Solon  (Srjit.  Sap.  Cottv.  p.  152,  c),  and  Lacrtius 
(i.  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52th 
Olympiad.    The  only  apparent  authority  against 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidas  («.  v.  Aftrsnroi) ;  but 
the  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  a.  c.  620  for 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  &  c.  5G4, 
but  may  have  occurred  a  little  later.  (See  Clinton, 
Fast.  /fell.  vol.  L  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samoa,  Sardis,  Mcsembria 
in  Thrace,  and  Cotiteum  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  him  birth.  We  are  told 
that  ho  was  originally  a  slave,  and  the  reason  of 
bis  first  writing  fables  is  given  by  Phaedrus.  (iii. 
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Prolog.  33,  &c)  Among  his  masters  were  two 
Samiaiis,  Xanthus  and  Iadmon,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  be  received  bis  freedom.  Upon  this  he 
Tuited  Croesus  (where  we  are  told  that  he  re- 
pro  red  Solon  for  discourtesy  to  the  king),  and 
afterward*  Pciaistratua  at  Athena,  Plutarch  {de 
ten  Num.  Vmd.  p.  556)  tells  us,  that  be  was  sent 
to  Delphi  by  Croesus,  to  distribute  among  the 
citizens  four  minae  a  piece.  But  in  consequence 
cf  s->me  dispute  arising  on  the  subject,  he  refused 
to  give  any  money  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 
Delphians  threw  him  from  a  precipice.  Plagues 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  offence, 
and  they  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  give  a 
compensation  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could 
claim  it  At  length  Iadmon,  the  grandson  of  his 
old  master,  received  the  compensation,  since  no 
nearer  connexion  could  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this  story  about 
the  compensation,  and  we  have  now  stated  all  the 
circumstances  of  Aesop's  life  which  rest  on  any  au- 
thority. But  there  are  a  vast  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  adventures  in  which  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
in  a  life  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  purport- 
ing to  be  his,  and  collected  by  Maxim  us  Plunudcs, 
a  monk  of  the  14th  century.  This  life  repre- 
sents Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
deformity ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whatever.  For  he  is  mentioned  in  passages  of 
classical  authors,  where  an  allusion  to  such  per- 
sonal peculiarities  would  have  been  most  natural, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  allusion. 
He  appears  for  instance  in  Plutarch's  Convivium, 
where  though  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 
condition  as  a  slave,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
pearance, and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
cients would  be  restrained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
feelings  of  delicacy,  since  the  nose  of  SocniU-n 
furnishes  ample  matter  for  raillesy  in  the  Sympo- 
sium of  Plato.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Lysippa*  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  which 
had  it  been  sculptured  in  accordance  with  the 
above  description,  would  have  been  the  reverse  of 
ornamental. 

The  notices  however  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  so  scattered  mid  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
that  there  have  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
his  existence  altogether.  44  In  poetical  philosophy," 
kits  Vic©  in  his  Scimza  Nuom,  44  Aesop  will  be 
found  not  to  be  any  particular  and  actually  exist- 
ing man,  but  the  abstraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
a  poetical  character  representative  of  the  companions 
and  attendants  of  the  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  seven  Sages  of  Greece." 
This  however  is  an  excess  of  scepticism  into  which 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  plunge :  whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
which  Bentley  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
Aristophanes  (  Verp.  1259)  represents  Philocleon  as 
learning  bis  Fables  at  amvenation  and  not  out  of  a 
book,  and  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
versified  those  that  u  he  knew,  and  could  roost 
readily  remember."  (Plat  I'haed.  p.  61,  b;  Bent- 
ley,  Dissertation  on  ike  Fable*  o/Artof*,  p.  136.) 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fables, 
bearing  Aesop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
its  most  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
noticed  by  Aristophanes.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  d icast  (  Vaip.  566)  was,  that  among  the  candi- 
dates for  his  protection  and  vote  some  endeavoured 


to  win  his  favour  by  repeating  to  him  fablas,  and 
some  Aicrarrov  rl  y4\oto*.  Two  specimens  of 
these  t^Aoio  or  drolleria  may  be  read  in  the 
PiM/xze,  1401,  &c.,  and  in  the  Ave*,  651,  dec.  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
composition  of  Archilochua,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  favour- 
able to  Bentley's  theory,  that  his  fables  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authors 
quote  Aesop,  even  though  they  arc  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  fable.  Thus  Aristotle  {lie 
Part.  Anim.  iii.  2)  cites  from  him  a  complaint  of 
Momus,  u  that  the  bull's  horns  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tenderest  part,  his 
head,"  whilst  Lucian  (Kigr.  32)  makes  the  fault 
to  be  44  that  his  horns  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes."  A  written  collection  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  fables  of  n  graver  description,  since, 
as  wc  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  l>iogenes  Laertius.  Again,  Plato, 
though  be  excluded  Homer's  poems  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesop. 
By  him  they  are  called  pv0o<  (Phaed.  pp.  60,  61), 
though  an  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i.  p.  281)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  for 
such  fictions  was  alvos,  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmann  (Lariiogus,  p.  60,  Eng.  transl.),  44  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined" 
(Horn.  Od.  xiv.  508),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
wokvatvot  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
{Op.  et  Dies,  200),  it  has  passed  into  tho  sense  of 
a  moral  fable.  The  aim  or  /ivfoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose : — they  are  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes X&you,  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii  134)  is 
Ktotwwos  6  Aoyowoiof,  Xtryot  being  the  peculiar 
word  for  Prose,  as  firn  was  for  verse,  and  includ- 
ing both  fable  and  history,  though  afterwards 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a  separato 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  the  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (n.  c.  320)  turned  Aesop's  fables  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book  \  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
fables  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phaedrus  and  La  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Choliambics,  t.  e.  fame, 
halting  iambics  (x**°f,  fcuxSoj),  verses  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  taws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  tho  fifth  being  properly  an  iambus. 
This  version  was  made  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  fables  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writers  of  Aesopeon  fables,  Phaedrus  is  the 
most  celebrated. 

The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of  these 
there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one  con- 
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taining  136  (ablet,  published  first  A.  D.  1610,  from 
MSS.  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy  a  forgery, 
that  it  mentions  the  orator  Df made*,  who  lived  200 
yean  after  Aesop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence 
from  the  book  of  Job  (yvfivol  yip  ij\0optv  ol 
■ndyrt »,  yvfxyoi  o&V  A*t\fwr6fi*Ba).  Some  of  the 
passages  Dentley  has  shewn  to  be  fragments  of 
Choliambic  verse*,  and  has  made  it  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius.  The 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  above  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Maxima*  Planude*, 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  (flow  i*  rp 
Kofita :  compare  e.g.  Eccles.  xi.  1,  «r*w  iv  rp 
KapSiif  fiov),  and  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modern,  as  fiovraXts  a  bird,  fioiptvpov  a  beast,  and 
a] »o  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrius.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a  cen- 
tury ticfore  the  time  of  Planudcs,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

Bcntlcy's  dissertation  on  Aesop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Preface  to  Aesopiearum  Fabtdarvm 
JieJedus,  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  disputes  his  decision. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop's  fables  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  make  contempo- 
rary with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
"  Lukman*  wisdom"  is  proverbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Joseph's  beauty  and 
Davids  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Lane's  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
K:imer-ez-Zcman  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
5f»  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  slave,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  fables  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customs  and  introducing  panthers,  pea- 
cocks, and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  persons. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fables  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  from 
the  same  lndo-Pcrsian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop's  Fables  arc, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  Planudcs  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  2.  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  fables  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Hoi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephanus,  1546. 
3.  The  edition  of  Nevoid,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelberg  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig  (1741), 
Hcusingcr  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Ernesti  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  O.  II.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipzig  ( 1 8 1 0,  1 8 1 8,  1 820).  Francesco  de  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  fables  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Corny  at  Paris  (1810).  All  the  fables  have  been 
put  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
G.  Schneider,  at  Bretdau,  in  1810.  £0.  E.  L.  C] 


AESO'POS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julius 
Valerius  [Valerius],  of  which  Franciscus  Juretus 
had,  he  says  (ad  Symmach.  Ep.  x.  54),  a  manu- 
script. It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  is 
44  Itincrarium  ad  Constantinum  Augustum,  etc. : 
accedunt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Mace- 
donia,'" etc  The  time  when  Aesopus  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  doubted. 
(Barth,  Adversar.  ii.  10.)  Mai,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
before  389,  A.  n.,  because  the  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  is  spoken  of  in  the  translation  (Jul. 
Valer.  L  31)  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letronno 
(Jottrn.  des  Savons,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  isa  work  of  no  credit.  [A.  A.] 

AKSO'PUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  Clodix 
gens.  Horace  (Ep.  iL  1.  82)  and  other  authors 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Roscius.  (Fronto,  p. 
44,  ed.  Nicbuhr.)  Each  was  preeminent  in  his 
own  department ;  Roscius  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  (prtmutitiatio),  more 
rapid  (cstatior,  QuintiL.  Inst.  Or.  xi.  3.  §  1 1 1 ) ;  Ae- 
sopus in  tragedy,  being  more  weighty  (orurtor, 
QuintiL  Lc).  Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  real 
life ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  going  on, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  was  to 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance,  that  he 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played on  such  occasions.  (VaL  Max.  viii.  10.  §  2.) 
He  never,  it  is  said,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  cha- 
racter he  had  to  perform  in,  without  first  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  tome  time, 
that  so  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  voice 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearance 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq.  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  opinion 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  c.  Persona),  that  masks  had  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drama  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leading 
characters ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Div.  I  37), 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  face  and  fire  of  ej~ 
pression  (tantum  ardorem  vultuum  attpte  mntuttm ), 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.  From  the 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  seem  to 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  cmphnsis 
and  vehemence.  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
summus  artifex,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
leading  part  no  less  in  real  life  than  on  the  stngt*. 
(Pro  Stui.  56.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
performed  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximus  (viii. 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  Roscius  both  "ludtcrac 
art  is  pcrititsimos  viros,"  but  this  may  merely  de- 
note the  theatrical  art  in  general,  including  traged  y 
as  well  as  comedy.  (Coinp.  ludicrae  tibiae,  Pliu.  //. 
N.xxu  36.)    Fronto  calls  him  (p.87)  Tragiau  Ac- 
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topms.    From  Cicero's  remark,  however,  (de  Of. 
L  114),  it  would  seem  that  the  character  of  Ajax 
was  rather  too  tragic  for  him.  (Com p.  Ttuc  Qmiest. 
ii.  1 7,  it.  25.) 

Like  Roscius  Aesopus  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
the  great  actor,  who  call*  him  natter  Aaopus  (ad 
Fam.  riL  1),  m*r  /itmiliarU  (ad  Qu.  FroL  i.  2, 
4);  and  they  seem  to  have  sought,  from  one  an- 
other's society,  improvement,  each   in  his  re- 
spective art.     Daring  his  exile,  Cicero  received 
valuable  marks  of  Aesopus's  friendship.  On 
occasion,  in  particular,  having  to  perform  the 
part  of  Tebunon,  banished  from  his  country,  in  one 
of  Acrius's  plays,  the  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
skilful  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
word,  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
and  succeeded  in  leading  the  audience  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  and  so  did  him  more 
essential  service  than  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
could  have  done.    The  whole  house  applauded. 
(Pro  Sat.  56.)    On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
"  fimtus  qui  lihertatcm  civium  stnbilivcrat,"  he 
substituted  Tultims,  and  the  nudience  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  enthusiasm  by  encoring  the  passage 
"a  thousand  times*'  (mil list  rtvoeatum  arf.  Pro 
Sert,  58).     The  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
not be  fixed  with  certainty  ;  but  at  the  dedication 
of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (a  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  elderly,  for  he  was  understood  previ- 
ously to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  we  do 
not  hear  of  his  being  particularly  delicate :  yet, 
from  the  passage,  ill-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  his  retiring.    On  that  Oc- 
eanian, however,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  he  ap- 
peared again  {  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an 
oath,  A*  scans* /alia,  etc,  his  voice  failed  him,  and 
he  could  not  go  through  with  the  speech.   He  was 
evidently  unable  to  proceed,  to  that  any  one 
woold  readi'.y  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
a»  the  paaaace  in  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam.  vii.  1 ), 
audience  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
Aesopus  though  far  from  frugal  (Plin. 
H.  .YL  x.  72),  realized,  like  Roscius,  an  immense 
fortune  by  his  profession.    He  left  about  200,000 
sesterces  to  his  soil  Clod i us,  who  proved  a  foolish 
spendthrift.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §2.)   It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drunk  a 
pearl  worth  about  18000,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-ring  of  Caecilia  Metella  (Hor.  SoJ.  iL  3,  239  ; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  I.  5  2;  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  10;  Plin. 
H.  X.  ix.  59),  a  favourite  feat  of  the  extra- 
vacant  monomania  in   Rome.    (Compare  Suet. 
Calia.  37;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.)    The  connexion 
of  Cicero's  son-in-law  Dolabella  with  the  same 
lady  no  doubt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
teh  at  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
old  friend.  (Ad  Att.  xi.  13.)  [A.  A.] 
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AESYMNETES  (AW^r^r),  a  surname  of 
signifies 


the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Aroe'  in  Achaia. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
there  is  as  follows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
insure  of  Dionysus  the  work  of  Hephaestus  which 
Z*-u*  had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus. 
It  was  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Aeneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
she  quitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it 
would  do  injury  to  him  who  possessed  it.  When 
the  Greeks  divided  the  spoils  of  Trov  among  them- 
•elrea,  this  cheat  fell  to  the  ahare  of  t 


Eurypylus  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  madness.    The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 
consulted  about  his  recovery,  answered,  44  Where 
thou  shah  see  men  performing  a  stmnge  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  settle."    When  Eurypylus  came  to  Aroe  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitant* offered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and 
the  fairest  maiden  of  the  place.    This  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  oracle  had  declared  to  them,  that  they 
should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  limiting 
this  sacrifice,   if  a  foreign  divinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  kitig.    This  oracle 
was  now  fulfilled.    Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madness  and 
perceived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesy  in  notes  for  this  was  tho 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest.   Nine  men  and  nine 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  oae  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried the  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-ears 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius  hung 
up  their  garlands  purified  themselves  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes. 
(Pans.  vii.  19  and  20.)    This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Aroe  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.    At  Patrac  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionvsus  Aesymnetes.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  12.)  [L.S.] 
AETHA'LIDES  (AWoAlonj),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia.  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  He 
was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts  and  had  received 
from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.    Ho  was  further  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.   As  his  soul  could  not  forget  any  tiling  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbus  Hennotimus  Pyrrhus  and  nt  lust 
into  that  of  Pythagoras  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  L  54,  640,  Ac.;  Orph.  Argun.  131  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Diog.  Laert  viiu  1.  §  4,  &c;  Val.  Place 
i.437.)  [L.  S.J 

AETHER  (Aifcfp),  a  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
ginus  (Fab.  Pre/,  p.  1,  ed.  Stavercn),  ho  was  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that 
of  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  124),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,  and  n  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phornut.  De  Nat.  Ucor.  16.)  Tho 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  Pre/,  p.  2,  &c.)  These  accounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
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(4)  Aether  appears  aa  the  soul  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanates,  an  idea  which  was  also 
adopted  by  »ome  of  the  early  philosophers  of 
Greece.  In  later  times  Aether  was  regarded  as 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pocut.  ap.  Gc.  de  Nat.  Dear. 
ii.  36,  40;  LucreU  t.  499  ;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  140, 
Oeorg.  ii.  325.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHF/R1E.  [Hsliadss.] 

AETHICUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  I  stria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus 
Maurus,  of  Scythio,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethici  Cosmographia.  We  learn 
from  the  preface  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius,  i.  e.  a  c.  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus, 
and  I'olyclitus  ;  that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years, 
five  months,  and  nine  days  on  w  tno  ""rd  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crassus  ;  that  Theodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus;  and  that 
I'olyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  yean,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  over  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
laid  before  the  senate.  So  it  stands  in  the  cdd.; 
but  the  numbers  are  evidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  con  trad  ictoriness  of  Polyclitus's  share  taking 
wore  than  3*2  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  in  less  than  (intra)  3*2  years  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
em),  except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomna,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held  under  Augustus.    (Suidas,  $.  v. 
ACyowrroi.)    By  two  late  writers  (Cassiodorus, 
Var.  iii.  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6, 
iifter  den  zur  Zeit  der  Gtburt  Jesu  Christi  gehaltenen 
Census,  Broalau,  1840  ;  and  Isidorus,  Orig.v.  36.  § 
4),  this  numhering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fact  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with  I 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orien talis,  Occidentalis,  Septcn- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  pars.     Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Montes,  Proviuciac,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Oentes.    These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.    This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Expositio.    The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
( I.)  Asiac  Provinciae  situs  cum  bmitibm  ct  populis 
suis ;  (2.)  Europae  situs,  &c ;  (3.)  Africae  situs, 
Sec.;  (4.)  Insulac  Nostri  Maria    This  part,  the 
Descriptio,  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  Orosius, 
i.  2.    In  Aethicus  what  looks  like  the  original 
commencement,  Majorca  nostri,  &c,  is  tacked  on 
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to  the  preceding  part,  the  Expositio,  by  the  words 
Hone  qttadripurtitam  totius  terra*  ooniinentiam  hi 
qui  dimenui  $unt.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Orosius. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east ;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  aud  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
tli is  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  whole  is  a  very 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Exercitationea  Philolo- 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritachl  in  the  Rkeinwckes  Mum  urn 
(1842),  i.  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other  offi- 
cial lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
Agrippa's  Coramentarii,  which  arc  constantly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.)  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  Conuncntarii.  (Plin.  W»L  NuL  iii. 
2.) 

Cassiodorus  (de  instil,  dirin.  25)  describes  n 
cosmographical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Crator 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicus ; 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  aeeunt 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  Aethicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  the  appellatives  Sophista  and  Philosophus 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  tho 
Vatican  one.  This  is  tho  only  one  which  speaks 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care- 
lessly written :  conttditnu  (e.  g.)  is  several  times 
put  for  cotutdatum,  Suis  is  found  as  a  contrac- 
tion (?)  for  tupraacriptis.  The  introduction  is  very 
different  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  ltinerariuin 
Antonini.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simler's  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Pomponiua  Mela,  and  Solinus.  The 
List  edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Ponv- 
ponius  Mela,  Leyden,  1722.  [A.  A.] 

A  ETH I LLA  (AWiAAo  or  AWwXAa),  a  daughter 
of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesicaste.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Proteailaus,  who  took  her,  together 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  home. 
He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water,  While  Protesilaus  had  gone  inland, 
Acthilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisoners  to  set  fire 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  on 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Scione,  (Tsetx. 
ad  Lyoophr.  921,  1075 ;  Conon,  NarraL  13 ;  com- 
pare P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  150 ;  Steph.  Byt.  t.  v. 
Zituiy*.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHlOPS(A/0fo*),  thcGlowing  or  thcBlack. 
1 .  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  island  of  Chios.  (Lycophron,  Can. 
537,  with  the  note  of  Tsetses.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hephaestus,  from  whom  Aethiopia 
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believed  to  have  derived  iU  name.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vi  35 ;  Nat-  Com.  ii.  6.)  [L.  8.] 

AETHLIUS  ('ArfWuoj),  the  first  king  of  Eli*. 
(Pans,  v.  1.  §  2.)  He  was  a  bod  of  Zeus  and 
Protogeneia,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion  (Apollod. 
i.  7-  §  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  155),  and  was  married  to 
Calvcc,  by  whom  he  begot  End  y  mi  on.  According 
to  some  accounts  Endymion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Zeus  and  first  king  of  Eli*.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Other  traditions  again  made  Aethlius  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  Zeus. 
(Pans.  v.  8.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHLIUS  ('AttAjoj),  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "Samian  Annals"  {'Opot  U+uot),  the  fifth 
book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeua,  although 
he  expresses  a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
work.  (xiv.  p.  650,  d.  653,  £)  Aethlius  is  also 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Protr.  p. 
30,  a).  Eustathiu*  {ad  CM.  vii.  120,  p.  1573),  and 
in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (*.  v.  vivwrxu), 
where  the  name  is  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (AWpo).     1.  A  daughter  of  king 
Pittheus  of  Troexen.    Bcllerophon  sued  for  her 
hand,  but  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
nuptials  took  place.    (Pans.  ii.  31.  §12.)  She 
»ns  surprised  on  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
island  of  Sphaeria,  whither  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
vicrince  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaerus.    Aethra  there- 
fore dedicated  in  the  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apatnria  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  island 
Hiera  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
among  the  maidens  of  Troexen  the  custom  of  dedi- 
cating their  girdles  to  Athena  Apaturia  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage,  (Paus.  iL  33.  §  1 1.)  At  a  later 
tim?  *he  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus. 
(Plut.  The*.  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)    In  the  night 
in  which  this  took  place,  Po»eid»n  also  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  with  her.    (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
|  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)    According  to  Plutarch 
Tkrt.  6)  her  father  spread  this  report  merely  that 
might  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
much  revered  at  Troexen.  This  opinion, 
er.  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
the  genuine  story  of  its  marvels.    After  this  event 
she  appears  Bring  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
deuces,  and  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
she  was  taken  to  Troy.    (Pint  The*.  34 ;  Horn. 
//.  iii.  1 44.)    At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  her  grandsons,  and  Dcmophon,  one  of  them, 
Agamemnon  to  procure  her  liberation, 
accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  request  her  to  give  up  Aethra.    This  was 
granted,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.    ( Paus.  x. 
25.  §3;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13.)    According  to  Hy- 
ginos  {Fab.  243)  she  afterwards  put  on  end  to  her 
own  life  from  grief  at  the  death  of  her  sons.  The 
history  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
on  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  (Paus.  iv.  1 9. 
$  1  ;  Dion  Chrysost.  Orat.  11),  and  in  a  painting 
by  Polvgnotua  in  theLeache  of  Delphi.    (Paus.  x. 
25.  §  2.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Occanus,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
got the  twelve  H jades,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Ov. 
Fart.  v.  171 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHU'SA  fAfftwew),  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Alcyone,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
bore  to  him  Eleuther.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1 ; 
Pan*,  ix.  20. 1 2.)  [L.S.] 
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AETHYIA  (Af£>v«a),  a  surname  of  Athens, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Megaria. 
(Paus.  15.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Cass.  359.) 
The  word  afihwa  signifies  a  diver,  and  figuratively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.  (Txctz.  ad  Lycophr.  L  c)  [L.  S.J 
AE'TION.  [Cypsklus.] 
AETION  fAerfssf).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (Anth.  (ir. 
ix.  336)  and  Theocritus  {Epvjr.  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nicias,  a  famous 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Aes- 
culapius in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  tho 
middle  of  the  third  century  o.  c  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.    (K.  0.  M  tiller,  A  res*.  der  Kutui,  p.  151.) 

2.  A  celebrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Lucian 
{De  Merced.  Cond.  42,  Herod,  or  Action,  4, 
Ac.  Imag.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Roxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ae'tion  seems  to  hare 
excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colours.  It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian  {Herod.  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonincs.  (K.  O.  M ullcr, 
Arch,  der  KumtL  p.  240  ;  Kugler,  Kunstoem-hichte, 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AETIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Boniface,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
lost  of  the  Romans.  He  was  born  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jornandes,  de  rrb.  Get.  34),  and  his 
father  Oaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
was  early  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  Uirlxirian  war.  (Philo*torgius, 
xiL  12.)  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usuiper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Plaeidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  HI.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  favour  his  rival  Boniface,  by  treacherous  accu- 
sations of  each  to  the  other,  Aetius  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop.  BelL.  Vund.  i. 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boniface  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [Bonikacius],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunnish  army  which  in  424  be  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  and  Morcellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jornandes,  de  rtb.  Get.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himself,  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  in  which  last  country  especially 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  his  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Tbeo- 
doric  the  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  ApolL  Paneg.  AviL 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila.  Aetius  in  concert  with 
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Tbeodoric  arrested  it  first  by  the  timely  relief  of  j 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalons 
(Grog.  Turon.  il  7 ;  Jornandes,  <fc  reb.  Get, 
36),  and  was  only  prevented  from  following  up  his 
successes  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  both  from 
Valentinion  and  his  barbarian  allies.  (Idatiua 
and  Isidores,  in  anno  450.)  [Attila.]  The 
greatness  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief,  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  l>arl>arian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
Apoll.  Paney.  AviL  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentiniau  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  Bell. 
Vand.  i.  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Marcellinus,  in  anno  454), 
"cecidit  Hesperium  Imperium,  necpotuit  relevari." 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Oregon  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belong** 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Renatus  Frigeridus,  in  Oregor.  Turon.  ii.  8.; 
Procop.  BdL  Vand.  L  3,4;  Jornandes,  de  Reb. 
Get  34,  36  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  c  33,  35  ; 
Herbert's  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AETIUS  CAeVwj),  surnamcd  the  Atheist,  from 
his  denial  of  the  God  of  Revelation  (St  Athanas. 
de  Synod.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  translation,  Oxf.  1 842 ; 
Socr.  I  list  Kcd.  ii.  35  ;  Sozom.  Hist.  EccL  iv.  29), 
was  born  in  Coele  Syria  (Philostorg.  Hist.  EccL 
iii.  15 ;  St.  Basil,  adv.  Etmom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  35  ;*  Suidas,  «.  v.  'A4ru>s\  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomooan  (dVo/uMov)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  fatherless  and  in 
poverty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  slave  of  a 
vine-dressers  wife  (St.  Gregory  Nazianz.  e.  Euaom, 
p.  292,  c,D;  but  see  Not.  Valeui  ad  PkilosL  iii. 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (S.  Or.  iUd.)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (Phil,  ibid.)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc.  iii.  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
the  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  d)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristicism, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  his  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Paulinus 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  331  ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
fluential persons  about  Eulalius,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anazarbus,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith, a.  d.  331.  (Phil  iii.  15.)  Hero  a  profes- 
sor of  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 

•  After  the  first  reference,  tho  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  abbreviated  :  —  St.  Athanasius, 
de  Synodis  [S.  Ath.J ;  St.  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianon 
[S.  Bas.];  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  adv.  Eunomian. 
[S.  Gr.]  The  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomcn, 
Theodoret  and  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Aetius  [Soc.,  Soz.,  Thdt,  PbiLJ;  S.  Epiphanius, 
adv.  Haeresea  [S,  Ep.].  | 
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servant,  and  instructed  him  ;  but  he  was  dismissed 

in  disgrace  on  publicly  disputing  against  his 
master's  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanasius,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  him  the  Gospels.  After- 
wards he  read  the  Epistle*  with  Antonius,  a  priest 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he  returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Prophet*  with  the  priest  Leontius. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilicia  (before  a.  d. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  argument  by  some 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.    He  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fame  of  tho  Mankhee 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  be  recovered  the  fame 
for  disputation  which  he  had  lately  lost    He  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
his  former  trade  by  night  (PhiL  iii.  15)  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodoret  Hist.  Eod.  ii.  23.)  His 
chief  employment  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.  (S. 
Epiphan.  adv.  Haeres.  §  2,  and  comp.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevation  of  his 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  a.  d.  348,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  38,  tran&L 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diaconate  and  accepted  that  of  teaching,  a.  d. 
350.    (PhiL  iii.  17.)     The  Catholic  laymen, 
Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  or- 
dination, and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt  ii.  19.)     His  dispute  with  Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  a.  d.  351  (fin.),  is  the  first  indication  of  tlic 
future  schism  in  tho  Arian  heresy.  (PhiL  iiL  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallus  (who  became  Caesar,  March, 
A.  D.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius'  interces- 
sion only  saved  the  latter  from  death.  Soon 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  Gallus  (S. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  often 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.  (PhiL  iiL  1 7.)    There  is  a  letter  from 
Gallus  extant  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  he  had  heard  from 
Aetius.   (Post  EpisL  Juliani,  p.  158,  ed.  Boisaoiu 
Mogunt  1828.)    Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  a.  D.  354  (S.  Gr.  p.  294,  b),  but  his 
insignificance  mved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Constantius.    However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  a.  d.  355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappadocia,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  See  of  St  Athanasius. 
(St  Ep.  76.  §  1  ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)    Here  Eunomius 
became  his  pupil  (PhiL  iiL  20)  and  amanuensis* 
(Soc.  iL  35.)    He  is  said  by  Philostorgius  (iiL  19) 
to  have  refused  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Serras  and  Secundns,  who  made  the  offer, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  a.  d.  358,  when 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  ii.  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  to  act  as  Deaconu 
The  Aetian  (Eunomian,  see  Anil's)  schism  now 
begins  to  develop  itself.     The  bold  irreligion  of 
Aetius  leads  a  section  of  Ariaus  (whom  we  may  coll 
here  Anti-Aetians)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantiua 
(Soz.  iv.  13);  they  allege  also  his  connexion  witK 
Gallus,  and  press  the  emperor  to  summon  a  general 
Council  for  the  settlement  of  the  Theologies*! 
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question.  The  Aetian  interest  with  Eusebras 
(S»x-  i-  16),  the  powerful  Eunuch,  divides  the  in- 
tended council,  bat  notwithstanding,  the  Aetian* 
are  defeated  at  Seleucia,  a.  d.  359,  and,  dissolving 
the  council,  hasten  to  Constantius,  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  secure  his  protection  against  their  op- 
ponents. (S.  Ath.  transL  pp.  73,  77,  68,  163, 
164.)  The  Anti-Aetians  (who  are  in  (act  the 
more  respectable  Semi-Arians,  see  Aiuus)  follow, 
and  charge  their  opponents  with  maintaining  a 
Lhfrmre  in  SnUtanceiirepoovcriep)  in  the  Trinity, 
producing  a  paper  to  that  effect.  A  new  schism 
ensues  among  the  Aetian  a,  and  Aetius  is  aban- 
doned by  his  friends  (called  Eusebians  or  Aca- 
rians,  see  Ariuh)  and  banished  (3.  Bos.  i.  4), 
after  protesting  against  his  companions,  who, 
holding  the  same  principle  with  himself  (via.  that 
the  Son  was  a  creature,  Krlaua),  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  necessary  inference  (via.  that  He 
is  cf  unlike  sulatanoe  to  the  Father,  &y6uouiv). 
(Thdt.  ii.  23 ;  Sou  iv.  23 ;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  D.  ; 
PhiL  iv.  12.)  His  late  friends  would  not  let  him 
remain  at  Mopbuestia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Auxentius,  the  Bishop  there :  Acacius 
procures  his  banishment  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia 
(PhiL  v.  1),  where  he  composed  his  300  blas- 
phemies, captious  inferences  from  the  symbol  of 
his  irreligion,  via.  that  Jngenervdentsa  (dytvvrwla) 
is  the  essence  (oieia)  of  Deity ;  which  are  refuted 
(those  at  least  which  St.  Epiphanius  had  seen)  in 
&  Ep.  adv.  Hatr.  76.  He  there  calls  his  op- 
ponents Cbronites,  i.e.  Temporals,  with  an  apparent 
allusion  to  their  courtly  obsequiousness.  (Praefat. 
ap.  S.  Ep.;  comp.  c.  4.) 

On  Constantius's  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
various  exiled  bishops,  as  well  as  Aetius,  whom 
he  invited  to  his  court  (Ep.  Juliani,  31,  p.  52, 
ed.  Boisson.),  giving  him,  too,  a  farm  in  Les- 
bos. (PhiL  ix.  4.)  Euzoius,  heretical  Bishop  of 
Antkch,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
from  Aetius  (PhiL  viL  5),  and  he  was  made 
Bishop  at  Constantinople.  (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c.) 
He  spreads  his  heresy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
own  irreligion  at  Constantinople  (PhiL  viiL  2)  and 
by  missionaries,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  a.  d.  364. 
Valens,  however,  took  part  with  Eudoxius,  the 
Adrian  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetius  re- 
tired to  Lesbos,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  governor,  placed  there  by 
Procopius  in  his  revolt  against  Valens,  a.  d.  365. 
366.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refuge 
in  Constantinople,  but  was  driven  thence  by  his 
former  friends.  In  vain  be  applied  for  protection 
to  Kudoxius,  now  at  Marcianople  with  Valens; 
and  in  a.  d.  367  (PhiL  ix.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
Constantinople,  unpiticd  by  any  but  the  equally 
irreligious  Eunomius,  who  buried  him.  (Phil.  ix. 
6.)  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  are  stated 
historically  in  the  article  on  Ariuh.  From  the 
>lanichees  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
morals  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
r-dianism,  and  which  •  he  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
interpretation  of  St.  John,  xvii.  3.  He  denied, 
like  most  other  heretics,  the  necessity  of  lasting 
and  self-mortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  Haer.  76.  §  4.) 
At  some  time  or  other  he  was  a  disciple  of  Euse- 
bius  of  Sc baste.  (S.  Bas.  EpisL  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)  Socrates  (ii.  35)  speaks  of  several 
Letters  from  him  to  Constautine  and  others.  His 
Treatise  is  to  be  found  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Haer. 
76,  p.  924,  ed.  Petav.  Cokm.  1682.       [A.  J.  C] 
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AETIUS  CAsrwr,  Aetius),  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
spelt  Aetius.  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  exact  date.  He  is  placed  by  some  writers  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  as  he  refers  (tetrab.  iii.  term,  i.  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
died  a.  n.  444,  but  also  (tetrab,  iL  term.  iii.  110, 
p.  857)  to  Petrus  Archiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  still  later ;  he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xii  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  famous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  his  being  cou- 
founded  with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
famous  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  mJ/ui?'  tyuciov,  comes  obtequii,  which 
means  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (see  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Med.  ct  Inf.  Latin.); 
this  title,  according  to  Pbotius  (/.  c),  he  attained 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi- 
cine. Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  voguo 
with  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St.  Blaiso 
{tetrab.  ii.  term.  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
lation to  a  Fistula,  (tetrab.  iv.  serw.  ill  14,  p.  762.) 
The  division  of  his  work  BtSKla  'larputd  'EjckoI- 
StKOy  u  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,"  into  four 
tetrabibli  (verpds'iffAoj)  was  not  made  by  himself, 
but  (as  Fabricius  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modern  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  scries 
of  the  books.  Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  was  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  foL  44  in  aed.  Aldi,"  with 
the  title  u  Aetii  Amideni  Librorum  Medicinalium 
tomus  primus ;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucera  editi,  Greece : "  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstrcit,  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
M  Tcntamen  Philologicum  Medicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Mcdicorum  Veterum,"  &c. ;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  "Aetii  Amideni  KyttAvtuv 

 Specimen  alterum."   Another  cliaptcr  of  the 

same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrbm,  Aboae,  1817,  4 to.,  with  the 
title  44  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
'Aviniora  Specimen  Primum,"  etc.  Another  ex-  ' 
tract,  also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydes  and  Schinas  in  their  "  2vAA©"yi) 
'EAAijputcvy  'AvfubA-ruv"  Vcnct.  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lips.  1654, 
4 to. ;  and  the  chapter  (tetrab.  i.  term.  iii.  164) 
**  Dc  Significationibus  Stellaruro,"  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius,  in  his  u  UranUo- 
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gitm,"  p.  421,  ed.  Pari*.  Sir  book*  (namely,  I 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth,  inclusive),  were 
published  at  Basel,  1533,  foU  translated  into  LAtin 
by  Janus  Cornarius,  with  the  title  **  Aetii  An- 
tiucheni  Medici  de  cognoscendis  et  curandis  Morbis 
Sormones  Sex  jam  primum  in  lucem  editi,"  etc.  In 
1535,  the  remaining  ten  books  were  translated  and 
published  at  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montanus,  in  two 
volume*,  so  that  the  three  volumes  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to„  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Junta*.  In  154*2,  Corna- 
rius completed  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  (Basil.  foL);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8vo. ;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8vo.; 
Lyons,  1549,  fol.;  and  in  H.  Stephens's  44  Me- 
dicae  Artis  Principes,"  Paris,  1567,  fol.  Two 
useful  works  on  Aetius  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
one  by  C.  Oroscius  (Horoxco),  entitled  44  Anno- 
tationes  in  Interpret*'*  Aetii,"  Basil.  1540,  4to. ; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C.  Weigcl, 
entitled  **  Aetianarum  Exercitationum  Specimen," 
Lips.  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind'*  Hut.  of  Pkysie, 
from  whose  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  token ;  Cagnati  Variae  Obeervat.  iv. 
18  ;  Ilaller,  BMioth.  Medic  Praet.  vol.  i.  p.  200; 
Sprcngel,  I  list,  de  la  Midedne;  Choulant,  Hand- 
bitch  dcr  Diicherhtnde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.) 

[W.  A.  O.] 

AETIUS,  SICA'MIUS  (Itnd'fuos  o"AeVior), 
sometimes  called  Actitu  .Sicamta  or  Siculus,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  l\tp\  M*\ayxo\tdt^  De  Afclan- 
cJkJui,  which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  Galen.  ( VoL  xix.  p.  699,  Ac)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  same  person  as 
Aetius  of  Atnida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  port  of  the 
latter'*  great  medical  work  (teirab.  ii.  term.  ii.  9 
— 11,  p.  250,  &c):  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 
Ruftis,  Posidonius  and  Marccllus.     [W.  A.  O.] 

AETNA  (Afrnj),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  Alcimus  (ap.  Schol.  Tkeocrit.  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briarcus.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demcter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palici.  (Scrv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Briarcus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cyclop*  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zens.  (Eurip.  CycL  296;  Propert  iii.  15.  21 ; 
Cic.  De  Divinat.  ii.  19.)  _  [L.  S.] 

AETNAEUS  (AJtvoIoj),  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  nnd  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  nnd  to  whom  a  festival 
was  celebrated  there,  called  Aetnaea  (Schol.  ad 
find.  Ot.  vi.  162),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  (  Aelian. 
I  list.  An.  xL  3;  Spanheim,  ad  CaUim,  hymn,  in 
J)utn.  56),  and  the  Cyclops.  (Virg.  Aen.  viiL  440, 
xi.  263,  iii.  768  ;  Ov.  E*  Pont,  ii.  2. 1 15.)  [L.  S.] 

AETO'LE  (A/twAiJ),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naupactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  6.)  fL.  S.J 

AETOTUS  (AfrwXbV).  J.  A  son  of  Endymion 
and  the  nymph  Nels,  or  Ipbiamuna.  (Apollod.  i.  7. 


AFRANIA. 

§  6.)  According  to  Paasania*  (v.  L  §  2),  him  mo- 
ther wo*  called  Asterodia,  Chromia,  or  Hypcrippe. 
He  was  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  be  liad  two 
sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  His  brothers  were 
Paeon,  Epeius,  and  other*.  (Steph.  Bra.  *.  e.  Nafov ; 
Conon.  Narrat.  14  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  OL  i.  28.)  His 
father  compelled  him  and  hi*  two  brother*  Paeon 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  an  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of 
Eli*.  Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  occupied  the 
throne  after  his  father,  and  on  his  demise  he  was 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.  During  the  funeral  games 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Axon,  he  ran 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or 
Salmoneus,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  *ons  of  A  pi*.  (Apollod.  L  e.;  Pan*,  v. 
1.  §  6  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  357.)  After  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Curetes,  be- 
tween the  Achelous  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where 
he  slew  Dorus,  Laodocua,  and  Polypoetes,  the  son* 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Aetolia.  (Apollod.  Paus.  IL  cr.)  This 
story  is  only  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation 
of  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Picria,  and  brother  of 
LaTas.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  parents 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  bury  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elis.  They  accord- 
ingly buried  him  under  the  gnte  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnosiarch  of  Kits 
used  to  offer  an  annual  sacrifice  on  his  tomb  as  Into 
as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (v.  4.  §  2.)       [L.  S-] 

AFER,  DOMITIUS,  of  Nemausns  (Nismes) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  a.  n.  25,  and  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  A.  D.  26.  (Tac  Attn. 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  27,  he  is  again 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuser  of  Varus 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra.  (Ann.  iv. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Claudia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  offence  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  bnt  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  speak- 
ing, and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  he  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  suffectus  in  a.  o.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  bis  old  age  Afer  lost 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  in 
public,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (Quia til. 
xil  1 1 .  §  3 ;  Toe.  Ann.  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  o.  60  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  19),  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitius 
Afer  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14),  and  frequently  speaks 
of  him  as  the  moat  distinguished  orator  of  his  age. 
He  says  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africnnus 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  and  that  he 
prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  §  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  44  On  Testimony  " 
(v.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  "Dicta"  (vi.  3.  §  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  oration*,  of  which  those  on  be- 
half of  Domitilla,  or  Cloantilla,  and  Volusenus 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated. 
(viiL  5.  §  16,  ix.  2.  §  20,  3.  §  66,  4.  §  31,  x.  1. 
§  24,  &c)  Respecting  the  will  of  Domitius  Afer, 
see  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GALA,  the  wife  of  the 
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senator  Licinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  wo- 
man, who  always  pleaded  her  own  causes  before 
the  praetor,  and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  publish- 
ing of  the  edict,  which  forbade  all  women  to  postu- 
late. She  was  perhaps  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius, 
consul  in  B.  c„  60.  She  died  B.  c  48.  (VaL  Max. 
viii.  3.  §  1  ;  Dig.  3.  tit  1.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

AFRA'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  second  century  B.  c  The  only  cognomen 
of  this  gens,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is 
Stbllio  :  those  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Afranius.  Some  persons  of  this 
name  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  Afmnia  Gens. 
On  coins  we  find  only  S.  Afranius  and  M.  Afra- 
nius, of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhcl,  v.  p. 
132,  Ac) 

AFRA'NIUS.  1.  L.  Afraniuh,  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  B»  c  His  comedies  described  Roman 
scene*  and  manners  (Cotnotdiae  toyutae),  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
li«*er  class**,  (('ontut'luu!  tabemariae.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours,  which, 
according  toQuintilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
the  conduct  of  Afranius.  (x.  1.  §  100.)  He  depicted, 
however,  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  classed  with  Menander,  from  whom  indeed  he 
borrowed  largely.  ( Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1 .  67 ;  Macrob. 
SaL  vi  1 ;  Cic.  d*  Fm.  I  3.)  He  imitated  the 
style  of  C.  Titius,  and  his  language  is  praised  by 
Cicero.  (Brut,  45.)  His  comedies  are  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
under  the  empire  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
rv.nl,  but  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
occurs  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (VelL  Pat  L  17,  ii.  19; 
GeUL  xiii.  8 ;  SueU  Ncr.  11.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  even  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  (Anson.  Epigr.  71.)  Afranius 
must  have  written  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
names  arid  fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  still  preserved.  These  fragments  have  been 
published  by  Bothe,  PoeL  Lai.  Scenic.  Fragmtnta, 
and  by  Neukirch,  Defvdnda  togata  Roman. 

2.  L.  Afraniub,  appears  to  have  been  of  ob- 
scure origin,  as  he  is  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
*»  the  son  of  Aulus,"  as  a  person  of  whom  nobody 
had  heard.  (Cic  ad  AtU  i.  16,  20.)  He  was  tint 
brought  into  notice  by  Pompey,  and  was  always 
his  warm  friend  and  partizan.  In  B.  c  77  he  was 
one  of  Pompey  a  legates  in  the  war  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  also  served  Pompey  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  Mithridatk  war.  (Pint.  Sert.  19. 
Pomp.  34,  36,  39 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  5.)  On 
Pompey  a  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  consulship  for  Afranius,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  carry  his  own  plans  into  effect ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party, 
he  obtained  the  election  of  Afranius  by  influence 
and  bribery.  During  his  consulship,  however, 
(b.  c  60),  Afranius  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  49),  but  probably  more  from  | 
want  of  experience  in  political  affairs  than  from 
any  want  of  inclination.  In  B.  c  59  Afranius  had 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (comp.  Cic  ad  Att. 
i.  19),  and  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  advan- 
tage* be  had  gained  over  the  Gauls,  that  he  ob- 
tained the  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
oration  against  Piso.  (c.  24.) 

When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spains  in  his  second  consulship  (b.  c  55), 
he  sent  Afranius  and  Petieiu  to  govern  Spain 


in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rome. 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  ot 
the  civil  war,  B»  c  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  of  Pctrcius,  be  had  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  advantages  at 
first  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  the  mercy  of  Cuesar.  This 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  their  troops  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
against  him  again.  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42.  43 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20-23 ;  Pluu 
Pomp.  65,  Cue*.  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word  ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyrrhacium,  where  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrha- 
cium, Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  B.  c.  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  charge  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  Ii.  C.  ii  65, 
76 ;  Plut  Pomp.  66  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  52 ;  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  52.)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa^  and 
joined  the  Pompeiau  army  under  Cato  and  Scipio. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompciaas  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  B.  c  46,  at 
which  he  was  present  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  witn  Faust  us  Sulla  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  tittius, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caesar. 
(Hirt  IidL  Afrie.  95  ;  Suet  Cues.  75  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  12;  Floras,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Li  v.  EpU.  114; 
Aur.  Vict  de  Vir.  1U.  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  civil  affairs.  Dion  Cassius  suys  "that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman  "  (xxxvii. 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulship  (ad.  Att.  u  1 8,  20), 
though  at  a  later  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  tummta  dux.  (Phil.  xiii.  14.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicius  for  his  own 
and  his  father's  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  Ii.  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranius  Potitus.  [PoTiTta,J 

5.  Afranius  Burr  us.  [Burrus.] 

6.  Afranius  Qulvctianus.  [Quinctianus.] 

7.  Afranius  Drxtrr.  [Dxxtkr.] 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afremus,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Manic  war,  B.  c.  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Jndacilius  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Poropeius  Strabo,  and  pursued  him  into  Firmum, 
before  which,  however,  he  was  defeated  in  bis 

( turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  40,  47  ;  Floras,  i ii.  18.) 
AFRICA'NUS.  [Scipio.1 
AFRICA'NUS  ('A^oucoWj),  a  writer  on  vete- 
rinary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  samo  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  Africanus,  whose  work  entitled  K«<rroi 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects. 
[Africanus,  Sax.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writen  on  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Rod- 
bus,  Par.  1530,  fob,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Bos. 
1637,  4to.  edited  by  Grvnacus.      [W.  A.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  clas- 
sical Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius 
Julianus,  the  celebrated  rcforrocr  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Julian us,  Salvius.]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  s.  3. 
§  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in  the 
Digest  (Africanus  lifrro  vicesimo  Epvtolarum  apnd 
JuliaHum  quutrit,  &c  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  correspondence  which  parsed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answ  er  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  **ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gains  (ii.  210),  which  shews  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextos,  the  formula  **ex  Sexto"  being 
synonymous  with  **ad  Sextom."  (Ncuber,  die 
jurist.  KhutUxr,  8.  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but 
Africanus  ?  Africanus  was  the  author  of  **  Libri 
IX  (juacstionum,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  bo  seen  in  Hom- 
mel's  u  PaUngcncsia  Paiidcctarum,"  where  the  ex- 
tracts from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  arc  taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains  thus  preserved  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  uses  the  words  a<7,  aistimarit,  nqpact/,  puiaviL, 
itH/uit,  rmjxmdit,  placet,  notat.  This  is  proved  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1,  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  &  Caecilius,  not  AAelius), 
and  his  M  Libri  IX  Quacstionum,"  from  the  con- 
ciseness of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  Africani  lex,  id  est  difficUi*.  (Heinecc.  Hist. 
Jur.  Rom.  §  cccvi.  n.)  Mascovius  (de  Sectis  Jur. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [CAriTo],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gaiu%  ii.  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers (PanciroUus,  Jo.  Bcrtrandus,  Grotius,  Ac.) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
neous passage  in  Ijunpridius  (Lamp.  Al*x.  Sev.  68), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander and  a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Africanus  (Dig.  30.  tit.  1.  s.  109),  which  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  (Amoen. 
Jur.  c  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caccilius  Africanus  is 
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identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caccilius, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  chapter 
in  the  Nodes  Atticae.  (Gell.  xx.  1.)  GeUius  per- 
haps draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  invention, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  the  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  is 
44 ben  trovato."  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversation, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin- 
dicates the  decern  viral  law  against  debtors — partis 
ttscatda,  Ac— by  the  example  of  Metius  Fufetiua, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

"At  tu  dictis,  Albane,  mancrcs." 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  A/rieanum  tradatus  IX. 
in  Cujac.  Opp.  vol.  1 ),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  Gentili.  (Scip.  Gentilis,  Diss.  I-IX  ad 
A/ricanumr4ut.  Altdorf.  1602-7.) 

(Stranchius,  Vita*  aliquot  vetcrvm  Jurisamml- 
Umtm,  8vo.  Jen.  1723 ;  1.  Zimmern,  Rum.  Recbts- 
ifesckitAte,  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated  orator 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Julius  Africanus.  of  the  Gallic  state  of  the  San- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  bv  Tiberius,  a.  d.  32. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  7.)  Quintilian,  who  had  heard 
Julius  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitius 
Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  elo- 
quence of  Africanus  was  chiefly  characterised  by 
vehemence  and  energy.  (Quintil.  x.  1.  §  118, 
xii.  10.  §  11,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  15 ;  Dial  de  OraU 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Jnlius 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (Ep.  viL  6.) 
He  was  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  1 08. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JU  LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (*.  v.  'A^pimu^f),  but 
pa**ed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Emmaus  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  born. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  Rl.  63.)  When  Emmaus  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Elagabalus 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  he  suc- 
ceeded: the  new  town  was  called  Nicopolis.  (a.  d. 
221,  Euscbius,  Chron.  sub  anno ;  Syncellus,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subsequently  went  to  Alexan- 
dria to  hear  the  philosopher  Heme  las,  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  was  subsequently  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Socrates  (//is*.  Ecd.  ii. 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanus  was  a  Chron  icon 
in  five  books  {ittvrdMtiKiw  xporoAoytffoV),  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
5499  b.  c  to  a.  D.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Klagabalus.  This  work  is  lost,  but  a  con- 
siderable port  of  it  is  extracted  by  Euscbius  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  arc  also 
preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  CedrcnuR,  and  in 
the  Pascbale  Chronicon.  (See  Ideler,  Handbuch 
d.  Chronol.  voL  ii.  p.  456,  &c)  The  fragments  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (BiU.  Pat.),  and 
Routh  (Reliquiae  Sacra*). 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  which 
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Origcn  replied.  This  letter  is  extant,  and  has 
Wn  published,  together  with  Origin's  answer,  by 
WeteU'in,  Basle,  1674,  4 to.  It  is  also  contained 
in  De  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen.  Africanus  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeides  on  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  and  Lnke  (Phot.  BibL  34; 
Eoseb.  Hist.  EeeL  vi.  23),  of  which  some  extracts 
are  given  by  Eusebius.  (i.  7.) 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus, 
entitled  KttrroL,  that  is,  embroidered  girdles  *> 
called  from  the  celebrated  Kt<rr6t  of  Aplirodite. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  this  work  to  have 
been  written  by  some  one  else,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  Afri- 
canos, since  it  is  expressly  mentioned  among  his 
other  writings  by  Photius  (/.  c),  Suidas  (Ac), 
Syncellus  (£.  c),  and  Eusebius.  (vi.  23.)  The 
number  of  books  of  which  it  consisted,  is  stated 
variously.  Suidas  mentions  twenty- four,  Photius 
fourteen,  and  Srncellas  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects— medicine,  agriculture,  natural 
history,  the  military  art,  Ac,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
anthor  entered  the  results  of  his  reading  Some 
of  the  books  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript 
(Fabricius,  BibL  Graec.  voL.  iv.  pp.  240,  Ac.) 
Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by  Theve- 
not  in  the  **  Mnthematici  Veteres,"  Paris,  1693, 
fo.,  and  also  in  the  Geoponica  of  Cassianos  Bumur. 
(Need ham,  Proltgom.  ad  Geopom.)  The  part  re- 
lating to  the  military  art  was  translated  into 
French  by  Guichard  in  the  third  volume  of  "  Mi- 
moires  eric  et  hist,  sur  plusieurs  Points  d'Anti- 
quius  niilitaires,"  Bcrl.  1774.  Compare  Dureaa 
de  b  Malle,  *  Poliorcctique  des  Ancicns,"  Paris, 
1819,  8vo. 

AFRICA/NUS,  T.  SE'XTIUS,  a  Roman  of 
noble  rank,  was  deterred  by  Agrippina  from  mar- 
ryiog  Silana,  In  A.  D.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  together  with  Q.  Volusius 
and  Trebellins  Maximus.  (Tac  Ann.  xiiL  19, 
xiv.  46.)  His  name  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Fratres  Armies.  (Grater,  p.  119.)  There  wot*  n 
T.  Sextius  Africanus  consul  with  Trajan  in  a.  d. 
1 12,  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 
mentioned  above. 

AGA'CLYTUS  CAtoicAvtoj),  the  author  of  a 
work  about  Olympia  (**pl  'OAi^urtar),  which  is 
referred  to  by  Suidas  and  Photius.  (».  v.  Ki/if*Ai- 
«•>.) 

AGA'LLIAS.  [Agallis.] 

AGALLIS  (*A7oAAf»)  of  Corcyra,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  L 
p.  1 4,  d.)  Some  have  supposed  from  two  passages 
in  Suidas  (#.  e.  'AvdryaXXts  and  "Opx^cu),  that 
we  ought  to  read  AnagaUis  in  this  passage  of 
Athenaeus.  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Eu- 
stathioji  (ad  It.  xviii.  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
of  the  name  of  Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  also  a  Corey  raean  and  a  commen- 
tator upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  A  gai- 
ns or  perhaps  her  father. 

AGAME'DE  CATeuMffci).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Augcia*  and  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (//.  xi.  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
ing powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
earth.  Hyginus  (Fab.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  Belli*.  Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  Agnmcde, 
a  pbee  in  Lesbos,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byx.  ».  e.  'Ayaptfy,.)       [L.  S.] 


AGAME'PES  ('Aycvtfr,,),  a  Mn  of  Stymphalus 
and  great-grandson  of  Areas.  ( Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5,  5. 
§  3.)  He  was  mther  of  Cercyon  by  Epicaste,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  A  gametics  was  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Epicaste,  or  of  Zeus  and  Iocaste,  and  father  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  is, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus, 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  architects, 
especially  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.  37-  §  3 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421.)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  ( Nub.  508)  gives  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent account  from  Charax,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Angelas.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Paunanias  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  Herodotus(ii.  121 )  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  on  entrance  to  the  treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  his 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Agamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadcia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aga- 
medes with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it.  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in- 
voked him.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Dirt,  of 
A  nL  p.  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
( 7W.  QiuiafL  i.  47 ;  comp.  Plut.  De  consol.  tut 
AjxMom.  14),  states  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modern  scholars  in  both  ways ;  but  M'uller 
(Ordom.  p.  94,  Ac.)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeias,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  of  Psammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  tho 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  ('AyafUiu^r).  1.  A  son  of 
Pleisthencs  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
(Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  5  ;  SchoL 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  1L  xi.  131  ; 
Eurip  Helen.  396 ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycophr.  147  ;  Hygin. 
Faf>.  97.)  His  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Aerope ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  and  the  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Menelaus,  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxibia,  Cyndragora,  01  Astyocheia. 
(SchoL  Eurip.  Or.  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  17.)  Aga- 
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raemnon  and  Menelaus  were  brought  up  together 
with  Acgisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in  the  house 
of  Atreus.  When  they  had  grown  to  manhood, 
Atreus  sent  Agamemnon  and  Mcnclaus  to  seek 
Thyestes.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  Atrcus,  who  threw  him  iuto  a  dungeon. 
Aegisthus  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recognising  his  father  in  him,  he  abstained 
from  the  cruel  deed,  slew  Atrcus,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  and  his 
father  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Akois- 
thus.]  The  two  brothers  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem- 
non married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
rcus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Iphianassn 
(Iphigencin),  Chrysothemis,  Laodice  (Elcctra),  and 
Orestes.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eua- 
tath. ;  LucreU  i.  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  (//.  iL  108 ;  conip. 
Paus.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(AeschyL  At/am.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  himself  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  given  in  the  Iliad,  (ii.  569,  Ac.; 
comp.  Strab.  YiiL  p.  377  ;  Thucyd  L  9.)  When 
Homer  (IL  iL  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
sovereignty  over  all  Argos,  the  name  Argos  here 
signifies  Pcloponnessus,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedcs. 
(//.  iL  559,  Ac)  Strabo  (/.  c.)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  Argos  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra- 
gic poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Mcnclaus,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Mcnclaus  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  (Ody$t.  xxiv.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  at  Argos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedcs, 
where  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, either  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Kustath,  ad  IL  ii.  108 ;  Thucyd.  i.  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  CreU  i.  15, 
16.)  After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulia  in 
Doeotia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  oracle  about  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  fall  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
should  quarrel.  (Od.  viiL  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvellous  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Once  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in- 
terpreted the  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  tight  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  fall.  (//.  iL 
303,  &c.)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  por- 
teuding  the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
(Again.  110,  &c.)  Another  interesting  incident 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Auhs.  Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pes- 
tilence, and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  tiiat  the 
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Greeks  were  unable  to  leave  the  port  When  the 
seers  declared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddess  could 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  oi 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  Diomedcs  and  Odysseus  were  seut  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  that  sho 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  sho 
was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
others  by  Achilles)  to  Tauris,  and  another  victim 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  (Hygin.  Fab.  98  ; 
Eurip.  Ijrfug.  Aul.  90,  Iphig.  Taur.  15;  SophocL 
Elect.  565  ;  Pind  I'ytk.  xL  35  ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  31 ; 
Diet.  Cret  L  19;  SchoL  ad  Lyeopkr.  183;  An  ton  in. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  (//.  iL  576, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy — for  it  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens— we  find  Aga- 
memnon involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Brisci's,  whom  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
were  visited  by  successive  disasters.  [Achilles.  J 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  persuade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  battle  against  the  Trojan*. 
(IL  iL  8,  &c)  The  king,  in  order  to  try  tho 
Greeks,  commanded  them  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  courage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  (//.  iL  55,  Ac)  After  a  singlo 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  a  battlu 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.  When  lice  tor  challenged  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  by  lot. 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  worsted  (//.  viiL),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.  (IL  ix.  10.)  But  ho 
was  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.  An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Achilles  failed,  and  Agamemnon  assent- 
bled  the  chiefs  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  tho 
measures  to  be  adopted.  (IL  x.  1,  &c)  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  spies,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojans  waa 
renewed.  Agamemnon  himself  was  again  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  enemies  with  his  own 
hand  At  last,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent.  (//.  xi.  250, 
&c)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga- 
memnon again  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  (//.  xiv.  75,  Ac.)  But  Odysseus 
and  Diomedcs  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  was 
going  on  near  the  ships.  Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (//.  xiv.  125,  Ac.) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patroclus,  tho  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  buttle,  and  his  fall  roused 
Achilles  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Agamemnon.  In  the  games  at  tho 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  Agamemnon  gained  tho 
first  prize  in  throwing  the  spear.  (IL  xxiiL  890, 
Ac.) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether 
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inferior  to  Achillea.  But  he  nevertheless  rises 
above  all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power,  and 
majesty  (//.  iii.  166,  Ac),  and  his  eyes  and  head 
are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his  girdle  to  that  of 
Area,  and  his  breast  to  that  of  Poseidon.  (//.  ii. 
477,  Ac.)  Agamemnon  is  among  the  Greek 
heroes  what  Zeus  is  among  the  gods  of  Olympus. 
This  idea  appears  to  hare  guided  the  Greek  artists, 
for  in  several  representations  of  Agamemnon  still 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
The  emblem  of  his  power 
and  majesty  in  Homer  is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 
tus,  which  Zeus  had  once  green  to  Hermes, 
Hermes  to  Pclops,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Agamemnon.  (/£.  ii.  100,  &c;  comp.  Pans.  ix. 
40.  g  6.)  His  armour  is  described  in  the  Iliad. 
(xL19,&c) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
is  related  in  the  Odyssey,  and  by  several  later 
writers.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  he  received  Cas- 
sandra, the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prise  (Od. 
xi.  421 ;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  13),  by  whom,  according 
to  a  tradition  in  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
sons,  Teiedamu*  and  Pelops.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  twice  driven  out  of  his  course  by  storms, 
bat  at  last  landed  in  Argolia,  in  the  dominion  of 
Aegisthus,  who  had  seduced  Clytemnestra  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  He  invited  Agamem- 
non on  his  arrival  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 
companions  treacherously  murdered  during  the 
feast  {Od.  iii.  263)  [Asoiaraus],  and  Clytemnes- 
tra on  the  same  occasion  murdered  Cassandra. 
{Od.  xi.  400,  &c  422,  xxiv.  96,  Ax.)  Odyt^us 
met  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  world. 
(Od,  xi.  387,  xxiv.  20.)  Menelaus  erected  a 
monument  in  honour  of  bis  brother  on  the  river 
Aegyptua.  (Od,  iv.  584.)  Pausanias  (ii.  16.  § 
5)  state*,  that  in  his  time  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
non was  still  extaot  at  Mycenae.  The  tragic 
P'*u  have  variously  modified  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon.  Aeschylus  (A gam.  1492, 
Ac)  makes  Clytemnestra  alone  murder  Agamem- 
non :  she  threw  a  net  over  him  while  he  was  in 
the  bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
motive  i*  partly  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and 
partly  her  adulterous  life  with  Aegisthus.  Ac- 
cording to  Txetxes  (ad  Lycvphr.  1099),  Aegisthus 
committed  the  murder  with  the  assistance  of  Cly- 
temnestra. Euripides  (Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar- 
ment which  Clytemnestra  threw  over  him  instead 
of  a  net,  and  both  Sophocles  (Elect,  530)  and  Eu- 
ripides represent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  as  the 
cause  for  which  she  murdered  him.  After  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  their  two 
sons  were  murdered  upon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthus. 
(Pans.  ii.  16.  %  5.)  According  to  Pindar  (Fyt/i. 
xi  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
Amyclae,  in  Laconic*,  and  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  states 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  disputed  with 
those  of  Mycenae  the  possesion  of  the  tomb  of 
Cassandra.  (Comp.  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  5.)  In  later 
times  statues  of  Agamemnon  were  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  and  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Amyclae  and  Olympia.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  5,  v. 
25.  §  5.)  He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  celebrated  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  (i.  33.  f  **), 
and  his  fight  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  Cypseius. 
(v.  19.  |  1.)  He  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  of 
iwphi,  by  Polygnotus.  (x.  25.  §  2;  com- 
pare Plin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §  5  ;  Quintil.  ii.  13. 
g  13 ;  Vol-  Max.  riii  11.  8  6.)   It  should  be  ro- 
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marked  that  several  Latin  poets  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Hulesus,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisci  or 
Alesium  is  ascribed.  (Or.  Fati.  iv.  73;  Amor. 
iii.  13.  31  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad  A  en.  vii.  695 ;  Sil. 
Ital.  viiL  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  be  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  tho 
SchoL  ;  Eustath.  ad  //.  ii.  25.)  Eustathius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Agamemnon  ;  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  dry**  and  p*mr.  [L.  S.J 

AGAMEMNO'NIDES  ('ATcvupvovftif).  a 
patronymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  30; 
Juv.  vui  215.)  [L.  S.J 

AGANl'CE  or  AGLAONI'CE  ('AyaylKri  or 
'A-yAaoriirn),  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Theasalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  tho  moon.  (Plut.  d*  Off.  Conjuy.  p.  145, 
de  Defect.  Orac  p.  417.)  [L.  S.J 

AGANIPPE  ('Ayaytwirn).  1.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  some  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it.  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Penncssus. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Virg.  Edog.  x.  12.)  The 
Muses  ore  sometimes  called  Aganippides. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acnsius,  and  according  to  somo 
accounts  tho  mother  of  Dauae,  although  the  Litter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Eurydice. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  lihod.  iv. 
1091.)  [L.  &j 

AOANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  (Fast  v.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  llippocrcne ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  derived  from  Agnippe,  tho 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Aganippides  is  used  to  de- 
signate- the  Muses,  Aganippis  Hippocreno  may 
mean  nothing  but  "  llippocrene,  sacred  to  the 
Muses."  [L.  S.J 

AGAPE'NOll  CA-yasTjr^),  a  son  of  Ancaeus, 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  king  of  tho 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  609,  Ac. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Ho 
also  occurs  among  tho  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Paphus, 
and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus. 
vui.  5.  §  2,  Ac.)  Ho  also  occur*  in  the  story  of 
Harmonia.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  $  5,  &c.    [L.  S.] 

AOAPE'TUS  ('ATowirnJi).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  a.  n.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
suffragans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
he  defended  it  against  Timothcus  Aclurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Concir 
liorum  Aoiw  ColUciio  a  Afansi,  vol.  vii.  p.  580. 

2.  St,  born  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  He  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against  his  de- 
ceased rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  charge  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Cutholica  of  Con- 
stantinople when  Anthimus,  the  Monophysite, 
was  mode  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.  [Antui- 
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mur.]  The  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  led  the  Goth  Theodatus  to  oblige  St. 
A  pa  pet  us  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
(See  Brtviarium  S.  UbcrxUi,  ap.  Mansi,  Concilia* 
toI.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  hut  object  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimus, 
and  when  Mcnnas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
A pnpetu§  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  voL  viii.  pp.  869,  9*21.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against 
the  Monophysite  Acephali ;  hut  he  died  suddenly 
A.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennaa.  (Mansi, 
ibid.  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  from  St. 
Agnpetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arians;  and  there 
nre  two  others:  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Rcparatus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  CW 
cilia,  viii.  pp.  816 — 850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.d. 
627.  There  are  two  other  Agapeti  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mcnnas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  Admonitions  on  the  Duty  of  a  /'rutce,  in 
72  Sections,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  (fnOtets  Kt<pa\ai»y  wapaivrruteiv  tr\t- 
SieurBtttra).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appears  from  its  common  title,  viz.  the  Royal 
Sirtiotu  (irx(&y  Pcuri\ur&).  It  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zach.  Callierg.  8vo.,  Ven. 
1509,  afterwards  by  J.  Drunrm,  8vo«,  Lips.  1669, 
Gr'Cbely  Bvo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  Gallandi's  liiUio- 
M/vw,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  Ac,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8vo.  Par.  1612, 
and  bv  Th.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo.,  Lond. 
1550.  [A.J.  C] 

AGAPE'TUS  (*A7oinrro'j),.an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xi. 
p.  303)  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vii. 
1 1,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Trnllinnns,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  nourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.        [  W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'PIUS  fA-ydVioj),  an  nncient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  BiUiotfi.  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [W.A.G.] 

AOARISTA  CAyapttmi).  1.  The  daughter  of 
Clcisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sieyon,  whom  her  father 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  during  which 


time  Cleisthenc*  made  trial  of  them  in  various 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megacles-  From  this 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenc*  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  (Herod, 
vi.  126—130;  comp.  Athen.  vL  p.  273,  b.  a, 
xii.  541,  b.  c) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hip- 
pocrates, and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippus  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pericles.  (Herod,  vi.  130 : 
Plut  Perid.  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  ('A-yatffa*),  a  Stymphalian  of  Ar- 
cadia (Xcn.  A  nab.  iv.  1.  §  27),  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xcnophon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Anab. 
iv.  7.  §  11.  v.  2.  §  15,  &c)  He  was  wounded 
while  fighting  against  Abidates.  (A nab.  viii.  8. 
8  19.) 

AGASSI  AS  QAyaatat),  son  of  Dotitheua,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephcsus.  One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Borghese  gladiator,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antiuro  {Capo  d'Anzo).  From 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contend- 
ing with  a  mounted  combatant.  Thiersch  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  for 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  which 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  been  produced 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  u.  c 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Agnsias,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  father  of  Heraclides,  was  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Borghese  statue,  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Ephesian,  the  son  of  Mcnophilus.  He  is 
I  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  be  exercised  his  art  in  Delos  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway  ;  probably 
somewhere  about  100,  B.  c.  (Thiersch,  Epochen  d. 
bild.  Kunst,  p.  130  ;  Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst^ 
p.  155.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

>  AGASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  HEGESICLES 
('Ayao'JKATjf,  'AynviuX^s,  'Hyn«riK\i)s),  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Procles.  Ho 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Archidamus  I_  probably  about 
8.  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Tegea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod, 
i.  65 ;  Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'STHENES  fA-yaoWi'ijf),  a  son  of  Au- 
geias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  EHs. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenus,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn.  J  I.  ii.  624  ;  Paus.  v.  3. 
§  4;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  8  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistratus 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  viii. 

f>.  320.    There  are  manuscripts  of  it  in  the  public 
ibraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.    The  time  at 
which  Agnthangelus  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
DAI.  Grass,  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xi  p.  554.) 
AOATHAGE'TUS  (^70**^™),  a  Rhcdian, 
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who  recommended  his  state  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Perseus,  B.  c  171.  (Polyb.  xxvil  6. 
SMxviii.  2.  $3.) 

AGATHA'RCHIDES  CAyaBapxlM,  or 
AGATHARCHUS  ('Ayd0apXos)t  a  Greek  gram- 
dorian,  born  at  Cnidoe.  He  was  brought  up  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Cinnaeus ;  was,  as  Stnibo 
(tri.  p.  779)  informs  as,  attached  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  several 
historical  and  geographical  works.  In  his  youth 
he  held  the  situation  of  secretary  and  reader  to 
Hcraclides  Lembus,  who  (according  to  Suidas) 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  This 
king  died  B»  c  146.  He  himself  informs  us  (in 
bis  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea),  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently guardian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
daring  his  minority.  This  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Dodwell  en- 
deavours to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  mother.  This,  however,  was 
the  case  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wesscling 
and  Clinton  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
meant,  as  Soter  II.  was  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
minor  on  bis  accession  in  B.  c.  1 17,  than  Alexan- 
der in  b.  c  107,  ten  years  after  their  father's 
death.  Moreover  Dod well's  date  would  leave  too 
iWt  an  interval  between  the  publication  of  Aga- 
tharchides's  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea  (about 
a,  c.  113),  and  the  work  of  Artemidorus. 

An  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Agatharchides 
U  given  by  Photius  (Cod.  213).     He  wrote  a 
work  on  Asia,  in  1 0  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
in  49  books ;  a  geographical  work  on  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  in  5  books,  of  tbe  first  and  fifth 
books  of  which  Photius  gives  an  abstract;  an 
epitome  of  the  last  mentioned  work  ;  a  treatise  on 
the  Troglodytae,  in  5  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
AvBq  of  Antimachus ;  an  epitome  of  tbe  works  of 
those  who  had  written  srspl  TTJ1  crvi/ayuryfjs  Oav- 
paaUgt  aviuMV\   an  historical  work,  from  the 
12th  and  30th  books  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
(rii.  p.  5*27,  b.  vL  p»  251,  t);  and  a  treatise  on 
the  intercourse  of  friends.    The  first  three  of  I 
these  only  bad  been  read  by  Photius.  Agathar- 
chides composed  his  work  on  tbe  Erythraean  Sea, 
a*  he  tells  us  himself,  in  his  old  age  (p.  1 4,  ed. 
Hods.),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
It  appears  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able matter.    In  the  first  book  wa«  a  di*cui»-nion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name.    In  the  fifth 
he  described  tbe  mode  of  life  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
in  Arabia,  and  the  Ichtbyophagi,  or  fish-eaters, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
elephant-eaters,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
•nine*  in  tbe  mountains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea.    H  is  account  of  the  Ichtbyophagi  and  of  the 
mode  of  working  tbe  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
by  Diodoruft.  (iii.  12 — 18.)    Amongst  other  ex- 
traordinary animals  he  mentions  the  camelopard, 
which  was  found  in  the  country  of  the  Troglo- 
dyUe,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Agatharchides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
tfyieZ  according  to  Photius,  was  dignified  and  per- 
spicuous, and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 
which  inspired  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment. In  the  composition  of  his  speeches  he  was 
aa  imitator  of  Thucydides,  whom  he  equalled  in 
dignity  and  excelled  in  clearness.  His  rhetorical 
talent*  also  are  highly  praised  by  Photius.  He 


was  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
pians  (tie  Ruhr.  M.  p.  4G),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.   (IHod.  i.  41.) 

An  Agatharchides,  of  Samoa,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  and 
one  vspl  AlOw*.  Fabricius,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides,  not  Aga- 
tharchides. 'Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Geogr. Script.  Gr. 
A/mores;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell,  iii  p.  535.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agathanhidr* 
preserved  by  Plutarch  (Sympo$.  viii.  9.  §  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  Filaria  Medimetuu,  or 
Guinea  Worm,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Wei  he, 
De  Filar.  Medin.  GommenL,  BeroL  1832,  8vn„ 
and  especially  the  very  learned  work  by  G.  H. 
WelschiuB,  De  Vena  A/et/meast,  <S[c~,  August. 
Vindcl.  1674,  4to.  [W.A.  G.l 

AGATHARCHUS  ('A7^apx«)i  »  Syracusan, 
who  was  placed  by  the  Syracusans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  &  c.  4 1 3,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Syracusan  commanders  iu 
the  decisive  battle  fought  iu  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse. (Thuc.  vii.  25,  70;  Diod.  xiii.  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  ('AydBapxot),  an  Athenian 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  (Praef.  ad  lib.  vii.)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  (tcenam  fecit)  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle's 
assertion  (Poi't.  4.  §  16),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophocles,  somo  scholars  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  II or.  Kp.  ad  l*is.  279  : 
et  modtcit  imstravit  pulpita  tufnis.)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxngornd,  carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na- 
tural proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  mi  an  imaginary  intervening  plane  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus 's  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharchus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Samoa,  and  the  son  of  Eudemus.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alcibiades  and  Zeuxis,  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances,  but 
ho  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  finished  his  works.  (Plut. 
PericL  1 3.)  Plutarch  (A IcA.  1 6)  and  Andocides  at 
greater  length  (in  Aldh.  p.  31. 15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agatharchus  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  pencil.  The  speech  of  Andocides  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  tho 
destruction  of  Melos  (b.  c.  416)  and  before  tho 
expedition  to  Sicily  (a.  c.  415);  so  that  from  tho 
above  data  the  ago  of  Agatharchus  may  be  accu- 
rately fixed.  Some  scholars  (as  Bentley,  Bottiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  contemporary  of  Aeschylus,  who,  however, 
roust  have  preceded  him  by  a  good  half  century. 
(Midler,  Arch.  d.  Kunst,  p.  88.)       [C.  P.  M.J 

AGATHlCMERUS  (lAyaHtupo'h  the  son  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  small  geographical  j 
work  in  two  books,  entitled  rfjt  ywypaflas  ivo- 
rurdcttt  «V  ivtroup  (-  A  Sketch  of  Geography 
in  epitome"),  addressed  to  his  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certainty,  but  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ  He  lived  after 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan- 
tium in  A.  D.  82H,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byzantium.  (iL  1 4.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator ;  but  Dod- 
wclL,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  speaking  of  Albion  «V  p 
errpar6wtSa  t&ptrrcu,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Severus.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point. 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
the  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
winds  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  tho  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Oodwell  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graph.  Scriptore*  (Jr.  Minor**;  Ukcrt,  Gnogr.  tier 
Grieckta  u.  Rimer,  pt  i.  div.  1.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AG  AT  1 1  E'M  E  K  US,  CLAUDIUS  (KKavStot 
*Aya6fo*pot),  nn  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  was 
born  at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Cornutus,  in  whose  house  be  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persius  about  A.  d.  50. 
(I'seudo-Sueton.  riia  Pcrtii.)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Agatcmu*y  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Reine&ius  (Syntagma 
Jnscript.  Aniu/.  p.  610),  from  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  O-ntnituia  and  the  Greek  An~ 
tkolw/y,  vol.  iii.  p.  381.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  praeuomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
(Tiber.  6),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
clients  of  the  Claudia  Gen*.  (C.  G.  Kuhn,  Ad- 
dtiam.  ad  Eltwh.  Medic  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio,  in 
"Bi/JioiA.  GraecaT  exhibit.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'THIAS  ('AyaBlas\  tho  son  of  Mamno- 
nius,  a  rhetorician,  was  born,  as  it  seems,  in  536 
or  537  a.  D.  (Hid.  ii.  16,  and  Vita  Apathiae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.),  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pythicus  in  Aeolia  (Aoathiae  Prooemiutn, 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Vcn.), and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (Uist.  ii.  16),  where  bis  father  then  most 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  (Jtjpigr.  4.)    He  afterward  exercised  I 


with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 

though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  his  fa- 
vourite occupation  being  the  study  of  ancient 
poetry  (Hut.  iii.  1 ) ;  and  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  history.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
the  cause  of  his  surname  J.x<*Katrrut6s  (Suidas,*.  r. 
'AyaBlasy,  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agathias.  Niebnhr  (Vita  Agath.  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xv.)  believes,  that  he  died  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrax,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Mauri- 
tius in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  years. 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  (Epigr.  3,  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  esteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Theodoras  the  decurio,  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
Eutychianus  the  younger,  and  Macedonius  the  ex- 
consul.  He  shewed  them  his  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  them  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Floras,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  illustrious  family.  (Hist.  v.  9.) 

Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  works  : 

1.  Aa^vMucd,  a  collection  of  small  love  poems, 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexametres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  collection, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Aoath. 
ProoetrJum,  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4,  Par.;  p.  6,  Vcn.) 

2.  KvicAor,  an  anthology  containing  poems  of 
early  writers  and  of  several  of  his  contemporaries 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  whom 
were  Paulus  Sileutiarius  and  Macedonius.  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  but  nothing 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  was 
written  by  Agathias  himself.  However,  108  epi- 
grams, which  were  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  KJkAot,  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  last 
seven  and  several  others  of  these  epigrams  are  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Paulus 
Silentiarius,  Sec  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  Anthologia  Graeea  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Agathias. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douza,  and  Bonaventum 
Vuicanius,  have  translated  the  greater  part  of 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  written  and 
published  after  the  AupwuuaL 

3.  'AyaBiov  SxoAjurrurov  Mvpwaiov  'laroplwf  E. 
44  Agathiac  Scholastici  Myrinensis  Historiarum 
Libri  V."  This  is  his  principal  work.  It  con- 
tains the  history  from  553 — 558  A.  p.,  a  short 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  event* 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  N arses  over  the  Goths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  the  wjit 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536;  the  fifth 
book  relates  the  second  great  earthquake  of  557, 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Sophia  by  Justinian,  tho 
plague,  the  exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the  Huns 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  finishes 
abruptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Agathias,  after  having  related  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  serious 
studies  (/'rootrmism,  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6,  7;  Par.  p.  4j 
Ven.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  soveral  distinguished  men 
had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  tho  history 
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of  his  time,  and  be  adds,  that  h«  had  undertaken 
the  task  especially  on  the  advice  of  Eutychianus. 
[16.)  Howerer,  he  calls  Eutychianus  the  orna- 
ment of  the  family  of  the  Flori,  a  family  to  which 
Eutychianus  did  not  belong  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that,  instead  of  Eutychianus,  we  most 
trad  Paulus  Silentiarius  :  Nicbahr  is  of  this  opi- 
nion. (Ib.  not.  19.)  Agathias  is  not  a  great  histo- 
rian ;  he  wants  historical  and  geographical  know- 
ledge, principally  with  regard  to  Italy,  though  he 
knows  the  East  better.  He  seldom  penetrates  into 
the  real  causes  of  those  great  events  which  form 
the  subjects  of  his  book  :  his  history  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  business,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
poetical  reminiscences.  But  he  is  honest  and  im- 
partial, and  in  all  those  things  which  he  is  able  to 
understand  he  shews  himself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
His  »tyle  is  often  bombastic  ;  he  praises  himself ; 
in  bis  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prevails,  but  it  is  the 
Ionic  of  his  time,  degenerated  from  its  classical 
purity  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
dialects.  Notwithstanding  these  deficienoes  the 
work  of  Agathias  is  of  high  value,  because  it  con- 
tain*, a  great  number  of  important  facts  concerning 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Editions :  'Aya&lov  ZgoAaartKO?  wtpl  rrji  Baai- 
htlas  *Iow»mr»ajw,  toVioi  E.,  ed.  Bona ven turn 
Vnleanius,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Lugduni,  1594. 
Tb»»  Parisian  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
"  Corpus  Script.  Byrant.*'  was  published  in  1 660  ; 
tt  contains  many  errors  and  conjectural  innova- 
tions, which  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
by  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Latin  translation  by  Christophorus  Persona  was 
separately  published  at  Rome,  1516,  foh,  and 
afterwards  at  Augsburg,  1519, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1531, 
fol_,  and  at  Lcyden,  1594,  8vo.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Niebuhr,  Bonn.  1828,  8vo.,  which  forms 
the  third  volume  of  the  **  Corpus  Scriptorum 
HUtoriae  Byxantinae.,,  It  contains  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes  of  Bonavcntura  Vulcanius. 
The  Epigrams  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Nirbuhr,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  error?, 
and  removed  the  innovations  of  the  Parisian 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AGATHrNUS  ('A-Td^uw),  an  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  the  founder  of  a  new 
medical  sect,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Epi- 
ryUkrticL  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  r.  Episyxthbtici.) 
He  was  bora  at  Sparta  and  must  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Athenamu,  and  the  tutor  of  Archigenes.  (Galen. 
Drfinit.  Med.  &  14.  voL  xix.  p.  353 ;  Suidas,  ».  r. 
•A^xrysnjj  ;  Eudoc  Molar,  ap.  Villoison,  Anted. 
Gr.  vol.  L  p.  65.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  once 
seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 
papil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
fomented  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm  oil. 
(Aetina,  tetr.  L  serm.  iii.  172,  p.  156.)  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him 
among  the  Pneumatici  (De  Dtgnmc.  Puis.  i.  3, 
vol.  viiL  p.  787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now 
extant,  but  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
Matthaei's  Collection,  entitled  XXI  Velervm  d 
ftowwi  Medicorwn  Graccorum  Varia  Ctfm&nlti, 
Mr>  «quae,  1808,  4  to.  See  also  Palladius,  Com- 
mnti.  in  Hippocr.  u  De  Morb.  Popul.  lib.  vi."  ap. 
Dietz,  Srlolia  in  Hippocr.  d  Galen,  vol.  ii.  p.  5G. 
The  particular  opinions  of  his  sect  are  not  exactly 


known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  EclectkL  (Did.  of  Ant.  $.  r. 
Eclectic!.)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhauscn,  Mdor.  Scdae 
Pneumatic.  Med.  Altort  1791,  8vo.;  C.  G.  Kiihn, 
AddUam.  ad  Elendu  Medic.  Yet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio 
m  «*  Biblioik.  Crwtu~  exhibit.)         [W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHOCLE'A  ('AyaMitktta^  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minister 
Airathocles.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Eurydice,  Aga- 
tboclea  became  his  favourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (u.  c.  205),  Agathoclea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  hare  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Agn- 
thocles  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  bead.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  A  gat  bodes  and 
his  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate,  Agathoclea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  kid  any  share  in  tho 
murder  of  Eurydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  v.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25—34  ;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,  2  ;  A  then,  vi.  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  576  ;  Plut.  Orow. 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomcnes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acarnanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  L  e.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGA'THOCLES  fAya&MtATjj),  a  Sicilian  of 
snch  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
nf  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  Utter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  a  c,  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  bis 
power  must  hare  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Samnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Strab.  vi  p.  280),  and  that  he  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (Sec  Arnold's  Rome,  c  xxx  v.) 
The  events  of  his  life  arc  detailed  by  Diodorus  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agatboclcs  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named Ejntimttetu  (faultfinder).  ( Athen.  vi.  p. 272. ) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
ened when  ne  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  docs  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathocles  very 
grossly.  (Fragm.  lib.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  charges 
him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth  (xi.  15),  ao 
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that  the  account  which  he  has  left  must  be  rewired 
wilh  much  suspicion.  Marvellous  stories  arc  re- 
lated of  the  early  years  of  Agathoclcs.  Born  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by 
his  father,  Carcinus  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
child.  By  him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
brought  up  as  a  potter.  In  his  youth  he  led  a 
life  of  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re- 
mark able  for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Synv 
cusan,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  made  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  military- 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damns,  he  married  bis 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitions  schemes  then 
developed  themselves,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col- 
lected an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  Interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfully  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himcra,  the  army  of  Agathoclcs  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fered to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-offer- 
ing for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Demcter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  bis  soldiers  no  hope  of 
safety  except  in  conquest 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Carthage,  the  one,  Bomilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour;  while  the  other,  Hanno,  fell  in 
bnttle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigcntines  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagathus,  who  was  un- 
able to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathoclcs  returned, 
but  was  defeated  ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Archagathus,  who,  however,  lost  his  way  and  was 
Agathocles  escaped ;  but  in  revenge  for 
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this  desertion,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  and 
then  mode  peace  with  Carthage.  New  troubles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Democrat**,  a  Syra- 
cusan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Dcinoc rates  into  fa- 
vour, and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  bad 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Ho 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corey ra  against  Cassander.  (Diod.  xxL  Fnu/nu) 
He  plundered  the  Li  pari  isles,  and  also  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  BruttiL 

But  his  designs  were  interrupted  by  severe  ill- 
ness accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  His  grandson 
Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathoclcs,  for  tho 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family  would  share  his 
fate.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  his  wife 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  hia  dying 
thus  uncared  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  them 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  bad 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar- 
rative, Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  substituted 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  wc  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathocles  was  a  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  further  his  own  pur- 
poses. He  persuaded  Ophelias,  king  of  Cyrenc, 
to  enter  into  on  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  seized 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  princi- 
pal Syracusans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  with  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelings,  and"  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  his 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  we  can  as  little  understand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  when  asked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest 
warriors  and  wisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathoclcs 
and  Dionysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  appears  also 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  wit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  unattended 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  either  to 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to.  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  was  in  the  archonship  of  Hicromnctnon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
i.e.  Aug.  15,  B.  c.  310.  (Clinton,  FasL  IfelL) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  B»  c.  307,  died  n.  c  289, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  though  Lucian  (A/ocroA.  10),  gives  his 
age  95.  Wesseling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  whom 
Agathocles  left,  were  the  Mamertini  who  after  his 
death  seized  Mcssana,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  [O.  E,  L.  C] 
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AOATHOCLES  fA>ts«oirAi}j).  I.  The  fa- 
ther of  Lysiinachus,  was  a  Thessolian  Pcnest,  but 
c  brained  the  favour  of  Philip  through  Battery,  and 
vat  raised  by  him  to  high  rank.  (Theopompus, 
ap.  Atiem.  vi.  p.  259,  f.,  Ace;  Arrian,  A  nab.  vi. 
28.  Imd.  18.) 

2.  The  son  of  Lyaimachaa  by  an  Odrysian 
woman,  whom  Polyaenus  (vi  12)  calls  Macris. 
Agathocles  was  sent  by  his  father  against  the 
Getae,  about  a.  c  292,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  Dromichaetis, 
the  king  of  the  Getae,  and  sent  back  to  his  father 
with  presents;  but  Lysimachus,  notwithstanding, 
marched  against  the  Getae,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
himself.  He  too  was  also  released  by  Dromichae- 
tis, who  received  in  consequence  the  daughter  of 
Lysimachus  in  marriage.  According  to  some  au- 
thors it  was  only  Agathocles,  and  according  to 
others  only  Lysimachus  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Died.  Ere  xxi.  p.  559,  ed.  West. ;  Paus.  i.  9. 
§  7  ;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plut.  Demeir.  c.  39, 
de  jrr.  nuns.  rwA  p.  555,  d.)  In  B.  c.  287,  Aga- 
thocles was  sent  by  his  father  against  Demetrius 
Poltorretes,  who  bad  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
prive Lysimachns  of  Lydia  mid  Caria.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  successful ;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
machus and  drove  him  out  of  his  father's  pro- 
vince*. (Plut  Dmetr.  c  46.)  Agathocles  was 
destined  to  be  the  successor  of  Lysimachus,  and 
was  popular  among  his  subjects;  but  his  step- 
mother, Arsinoe,  prejudiced  the  mind  of  his  father 
agaiust  him  ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
poison  him,  Lysimachus  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  be  was  murdered  (b.  c  284)  by  Ptolemaeus 
Ceraunus,  who  was  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
machus. His  widow  Lysandra  fled  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Seleucus  in 
Asia,  who  made  war  upon  Lysimachus  in  conse- 
quence. (Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
226,  ed.  Bckker;  Paus.  L  10;  Justin,  xrii.  1.) 

AOATHOCLES  ('A7aft>«Aijt),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyxicus  (vcpl 
Ktfkov).  He  is  called  by  Athenaeus  both  a 
Babylonian  (i.  p.  30,  a.  ix.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyzi- 
ean.  (xiv.  p.  649,  f.)  He  may  originally  have 
come  from  Babylon,  and  have  settled  at  Cyzicus. 
The  first  and  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus. (ix.  p.  375,  t,  xii.  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
which  Agathocles  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
is  now  lost ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
n-ad  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de 
Dir.  i.  24),  Pliny  (Hut.  iVai.  Elenchus  of  books 
iv.  v.  vi),  and  other  ancient  writers.  Agathocles 
also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (K  est  us,  s.  r. 
Romam;  Solinus,  Polyk.  1.)  The  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (iv.  761)  cites  Memoirs  (dmuirfiuxxra) 
by  an  Agathocles,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
ScboL  adJfes.  Tkeog.485;  Stcph.Bys.s.r.BlV&xor; 
J-Jfjrntol.  M.  $.  v.  Als-rtj.) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  1 .  Agathocles  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
en  fishing  (oAisvriad,  Suidas,  «.  c.  KuclAiot).  2.  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
and  Colum.  de  Re  Ruet.  i.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  44.) 
3.  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Plut. 
de  Flur.  p.  1 153,  c)  4.  Of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  constitution  of  Pessinus.  (Plut.  Ibid. 
p.  1159,  a.) 

AGATHOCLES,  brother  of  Agatboclea.  (Aca- 
TliocLBA.] 


AOATHODAEMON  ('AyaBoSaluan, or'Ayatot 
9/«dj),  the  u  Good  God,"  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Macnalus  in  Arcadia.  Pausanias  (viii.  36.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus. 
(Comp.  Lobcck,  ad  Phrynici.  p.  603.)    [L.  S.] 

AOATHODAEMON  ('Aja$otain*v),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany 
Ptolemy's  Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice : 
'Ek  tou*>  KAovSiou  I1toA«uxiIou  Twypatyuiiiv  0i- 
€\'tuv  6tcru  Ti)v  otKOVfiirnr  naaav  '  Aya6o5cdfm¥ 
'AA^ovop^uj  brrniwve*  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemeaus). 
The  Vienna  MS.  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  extant.  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  its 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  paral- 
lels, and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  th«» 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however, 
considers  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viii.  I,  2)  mei>- 
tions  certain  maps  or  tables  (affaires),  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  MSS. 

Various  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nicolaus  Don  is,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou- 
rished about  a.  D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  Latin  fur  Greek  names.  His 
maps  are  appended  to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon. (Heeren,  Commentatia  de  Ftmtibtu  Geo- 
graph.  Ptolemaei  Tabularumqve  tie  anmerarum  ; 
ItaideL  Commentaiio  critieo-literaria  de  CI.  Itolemaei 
Geographia  ejntque  codicibu*,  p.  7.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GATHON  (•Aydftw),  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philotas,  and  the  brother  of  Parmenioii 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  b.  c.  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was 
satrap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agath  on 
had  a  son,  named  Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription.   (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  105.) 

A'GATHON  ('AtoW),  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  born  about  b.  c.  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  family.  Ho  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  sge, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimato 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat.  Protag.  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  u.  c  416,  when 
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he  was  a  little  above  thirty  years  of  age :  in  honour 
of  which  Plato  represents  the  Symposium,  or  ban- 
quet, to  hare  been  given,  which  ho  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon 's  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors are,  ApoUodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Plato  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
217,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (n.  c.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  mine  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Hanae 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  is  uaxapvy  nw»xuu>,  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  tho 
more  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  Fart  Hell. 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.)  lie  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  n.  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  (Mode,  Gochichte  der  dram.  Dkhthmsi^l 
p.  .*>53.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con- 
querable, but  his  compositions  were  more  remark- 
able for  elegance  nnd  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  **  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  images,"  (Aelian,  V.  II.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Oor- 
gioii  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  mouth  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods  :  an  i\alov  ptvua  d^o^nr)  f>iorros. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  bis  lyrical 
compositions  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Thesmophoriazutae  (191)  as  affected  and  effemi- 
nate, corresponding  with  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  n.c.  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  be  is  ridiculed 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  Hanae,  acted  fire  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  dyatids  wotifr^t  «ol  wotWds  tow  <p(\ois. 
In  the  Thcsmophoriazusac  (29 )  also,  he  calls  him 
'Ay&Ouv  6  kKiwos.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  (Poet.  18.  §  22),  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acts,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  iu66\t(ia,  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
{P<*t.  18.  §  17)  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  which 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  "Flower*  fArtos,  Arist  PocL  9. 
8  7 ) ;  its  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  probably  44  neither  seriously 
affecting,  nor  terrible."  (Schlegcl,  Drum.  Lit,  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original. 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  arc  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thycstcs,  the  Tele- 
phus  the  Aerope,  and  the  Alcmacon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  i*  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agathon's  plays  in  the 
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Thesmophoriazojae,  t.  1 00- 1 30.  The  opinion  that 
Agathon  also  wrote  comedies,  or  that  there  was  a 
comic  writer  of  this  iiainc,  has  been  refuted  by 
Bcntley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles*  of 
Euripides,  p.  417'  (Hitachi,  Otmmemtaiio  de  Aya- 
thoni*  rifa,  Arte  et  Tmgoediurum  rWsusms,  Halac, 
1829,  8vo.)  [R.  W.] 

A'GATIION  £kyi9m>\  of  Samoa,  who  wrote 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rivers. 
(Plut.  de  Fluv.  p.  1156,  o.  1159,  a;  Stobaeus, 
Scrm.  tit  100.  10,  ed.  Gaisford.) 

AG'ATHON  ('ATcttav),  at  first  Reader,  after- 
wards Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  a.  d.  680, 
during  his  Readership,  he  was  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  con- 
demned the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  copies 
of  the  acts,  written  by  himself,  to  the  five  Patri- 
archates. He  wrote,  a.  d.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempts  of  Philip* 
picus  Bardanea  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  Mono- 
thelite error,  ConcUiorwn  Nova  Colterfio  a  Mamsi, 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGATHO'STHENES  ^KyaBotrtirnt),  a  Greek 
historian  or  philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Taetxes  (ad  lAfcuphr.  704,  1021. 
ChiL  viL  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  connect- 
ed with  geography.  There  is  mention  of  a  work 
of  Agathosthencs  called  44  Asiatica  Cannina " 
(Germanicus,  in  Aral.  Phaen.  24),  where  Gale 
(Notae  in  Parthen.  p.  125,  &c)  wished  to  rend 
the  name  Aglaosthenes  ;  for  Aglaosthenes  or  Aglos- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agathosthencs,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  but  which 
was  much  used  by  ancient  writers.  (Hygin.  Port. 
A$tr.  ii.  16  ;  Eratosth.  Cataat.  ii.  27  ;  Pollux,  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  78  ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  iv.  22.)  [L.  S.J 

AG  AT  1 1 OT  Y  C II U  S  ('AyofloVuxos  ),  an  ancient 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  un- 
known, but  who  probably  Uved  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ  Some  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Jo.  Ruellius,  Veierinarioe  Afediciaae  Lilrri  duo, 
Paris.  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grynncus,  liasil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AOATHYLLUS  ('AydBvMos),  of  Arcadia, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  Dionysius 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved 
by  Dionysius.    (L  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS  \'Ayd9i>pros),  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathvruum 
in  Sicily.    (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L.*S.J 

AG  A'VE  ('A7aio5).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  wife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Peutheus,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agave 
was  the  sister  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  and  Semcle  ( Apol- 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  during  her 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  was  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  ber  sisters  spread 
tlie  report  that  she  bad  only  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  guilt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  was  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  was  a 
just  punishment  for  her  faliebood.  This  calumny 
was  afterwards  most  severely  avenged  upon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra- 
versed the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compelled 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  festivals  on 
mount  Cithacrou.     Penthcus  wishing  to  prevent 
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or  step  these  riotoas  proceedings,  went  himself  to 
mocnt  Cithaeron,  but  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by 
his  own  mother  Agave,  who  in  her  frcnty  believed 
him  to  be  a  wild  beast.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  2  ;  Ov. 
Mri.  HL  7*25;  eomp.  Par* tubus.)  Hyginus  (Fab. 
240,  254)  makes  Agave,  after  this  deed,  go  to 
Illyria  and  marry  king  Lycothcrsea,  whom  how- 
ever she  afterwards  killed  in  order  to  gain  his 
kingdom  for  her  father  Cadmus.  This  account  is 
manifestly  transplaced  by  Hyginus,  and  mint  hare 
belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 
2.    [Nxrkidah.]  [L.  S.] 

AOD1STIS  ('A-ytUrrti),  a  mythical  being  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 
Atys.  Pau-sanias  (viL  17.  §  5)  relates  the  follow- 
ing story  about  Agdistis.  On  one  occasion  Zeus 
unwittingly  begot  by  the  Earth  a  superhuman 
being  which  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
was  called  Agdistis.  The  gods  dreaded  it  and 
unmanned  it,  and  from  its  severed  cuSota  there 
grew  op  an  almond-tree.  Once  when  the  danghter 
of  the  river-god  Saiigarius  was  gathering  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  she  put  nme  almonds  into  her  bosom  ; 
but  here  the  almonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
X'.w  mother  of  Attes,  who  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  tbat  when  he  had  grown  up  Agdistis  fell 
in  love  with  him.  His  relatives,  however,  destined 
ban  to  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Pesainus,  whither  he  went  accordingly. 
Bit  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
(."mmenced,  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
seised  by  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 
ter did  the  some.  Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
disappear.  This  is,  says  Pau»aiiia.s  the  most  po- 
pular account  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  affair, 
which  it  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature.  A  hill  of  the  name 
ef  Agdistis  in  Pbrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
was  behered  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias.  (i.  4.  §  5.)  According  to  Hesychius  (s.  v.) 
and  Strata  (xit  p.  567;  com  p.  x.  p.  469),  Agdistis 
k  the  Mimo  as  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Pes- 
smus  under  that  name.  A  story  somewhat  differ- 
eat  is  given  by  Arnobius.  (Adv.  Gent.  ix.  5.  §  4  ; 
on: p.  Minuc  Felix,  21.)  [L.  8.] 

AGE*  LA  DAS  ('AytXdSas},  a  native  of  Argos 
(Pausau.  vi.  8.  §  4,  viL  24.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
eannently  distinjniishcd  a»  a  statuary.  His  fame 
is  enhanced  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Suidas, ».  v. ; 
Sc-hoL  aH  Ariftfij>h.  H<tn.  504  ;  Txetxes,  Chiliad. 
viL  154,  viiL  191 — for  the  names  'EAdftov  and 
ToJiov  are  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
*A"f*Aa£ov,  as  was  first  observed  by  Mcursius,  with 
vhtnu  Winckehnann,  Thiersch,  and  M'uller  agree), 
ilyron,  and  Poiycletus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8,  s. 
IS.)  The  determination  of  the  period  when 
Ajrelada*  flourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
•f  discussion,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
statements  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 
P  tosanias(vL  10.  §2)  tells  US  that  Ageladas  cast  a 
statue  ef  Cleostbenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
chariot-race  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  with  the 
charv.t.  horse*,  and  charioteer,  which  was  set  up  at 
CMympta.  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
him  of  Timaaitheus  of  Delphi  and  Anochus  of  Ta- 
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I  angoras  in  OL  lxviiL  2  (a.  c.  507);  and  Anochus 
(as  we  learn  from  Euscbius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  far  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  have  been  bom 
about  B.  c  540,  he  may  very  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
(/.  c.)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Poiycletus,  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  87th  OL  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  that  at  Melite  there  was  a  statue  of 
'HpaxAnt  dA«(iNfurof,  the  work  of  Ageladas  tho 
Arjrive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence. (OL  lxxxviL  8.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pauaanios  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  n  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Messenians  of  Kaupactns.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  B.  c  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny's 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
np  at  Melite  :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Pliny's  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pnusanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  ot 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pnusnnias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  Argives.  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music. 
Canachus  and  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two,  (Antipater,  Anth.  Pol.  Plan.  220;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  d.  Md.  Kunst.  pp.  158—164.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
AGELAUS  fAy/Aoot).  1.  A  son  of  Hera- 
cles and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  houso  of 
Croesus.  (Apollod.  H.  7.  8  8.)  Herodotus  (i.  7) 
derives  the  family  of  Croesus  from  one  Alcaeus, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  he 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Lam  us  and 
others  Leomedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  Palacphat.  de 
Jncrtd.  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damn* tor,  and  one  of  the  suitor*  of 
Penelope,  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fallen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxii.  131,  241),  until  at  last  he  too 
was  struck  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin. 
(xxiL  293.) 

3.  A  slave  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infant 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  ef  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
the  slave  found  the  infant  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  bis  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  4  ;  compare 
Pa  his.) 

There  are  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelaus,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
lars are  known.    (Apollod,  H.  8.  §  5 ;  Antoniiw 
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Lib.  2 ;  Horn.  //.  viii.  257,  xL  302 ;  Paus.  viii. 
85.  §7.)  [L.  S,] 

AGELA'US  ('Ay4kaot\  of  Naupnctus,  was  o 
leading  man  in  the  Aetolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  2*21,  when  he  negotiated  the  alliance  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  Scerdi'.ai'ilas  and  the  Aetolian s. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c  218),  and  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polyb.  iv.  16,  t.  103—107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AGELE'JS  ('AycAWo  or  *Ay«- 
ATjtf ),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  128,  t.  765,  vi  269,  xv.  213, 
Od.  Hi.  378,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AGEXLIUS.    [A.  Gbluus.] 

AGE'NOR  ('A-rfyvp)'  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Bclus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thaaus,  Phineus,  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (Scbol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen. 
5;  Hygin.  Fab.  178;  Paus.  t.  25.  §  7 ;  Schol. 
ad  Apolltm.  Jihod.  ii.  178,  hi.  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
turned, and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)    Virgil  (Aen. 

i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor. 
Duttmann  (Mytkolog.  L  p.  232,  Ac.)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  books 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
(Fnujtn.  p.  47,  cd.  Stun.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroncus,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  and  that  after  their  father's  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  iu  such  a  manner,  that  Pelaagus  re- 
ceived the  country  about  the  river  Erasinus,  and 
built  Larissa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroncus,  and  was  father  of  Crotopus.  (Paus. 

ii.  16.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Actohis.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
Demonice.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (iii.  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  father  of 
Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arca- 
dia. He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmaeon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Acbeloua, 
be  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 


gation  of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two  brothers 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedicate 
the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were  killed  by  Am- 
photerus  and  A  earn  an,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  and 
Calirrhoe.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viii. 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus,  Tcinenus,  Axion,  and  Alplie- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  Theano, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  IL  xi.  59,  vL 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  the 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
Greeks,  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xiv.  425.)  He  even 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  is  wounded 
by  him.  (xxL  570,  &c.)  Apollo  rescued  him  in 
a  cloud  from  the  anger  of  Achillea,  and  then  as- 
sumed himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  which 
means  he  drew  Achilles  away  from  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  afforded  to  the  fugitive  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  city.  (xxi.  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  1)  Agenor  was  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  and  was  represented  by  Polygnotu*  in 
the  great  painting  in  the  Leache  of  Delphi. 

Some  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  following  passages :  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  .r>, 
iii  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.  [L.  S.] 

AGENO'RIDES  {'Ayi^opfSrit),  a  patronymic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Agenor, 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90;  iv. 
563),  Phineus  (VaL  Place  iv.  582),  and  Perseus. 
(Ov.  Met.  iv.  771.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'POLIS  ('A7*VoA«),  of  Rhodes,  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q. 
Marcius  Philippus,  B.  c  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
Heraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  year, 
B.  c  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans,  (Polybw 
xxviii.  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Liv.  xlv.  3.)  , 

AGESANDER  or  AGES1  LA'US  (KyfrcaXpot 
or  'A-yc  clXaos ),  from  &y*a>  and  dnja  or  Aad*f,  a  sur- 
name of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callini.  Jfymm.  in  Pal- 
lad.  130,  with  Spanheim's  note;  Hesych.  a.  v. ; 
Aeschyl.  op.  AUwn.  iii.  p.  99.)  Nicander  {up. 
Atken.  xv.  p.  684 )  uses  the  form  "Hy«rfAao».  [L.S.J 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.    His  name  occurs  in  no  author 
except  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4),  and  wo 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  ia  a 
work  however  which  bears  the  most  decisive  tes- 
timony to  his  surpassing  genius.    In  conjunction 
with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus  he  sculptured 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by- 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  suffering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  and  muscle, 
there  is  still  preserved  that  air  of  sublime  repo?*o, 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Grecian 
genius.    This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1506,  near  tho  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  tho  Vatican.    Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuary  and  painting.    A  groat  deal  has  been 
written    respecting  the  age   when  Ageaander 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
the  subject.    Wmckelmiuin  and  Miiller,  forming 
their  judgment  from  the  style  of  art  displayed  in 
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the  work  itself,  assign  it  to  the  age  of  Lysip- 
jmi.  Mii  ller  thinks  die  intensity  of  suffering  do 
picted,  and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervades  the  group,  shews  that  it  belongs  to  a 
kter  age  than  that  of  Phidias.  Leasing  and 
Thiersch  on  the  other  hand,  after  subjecting  the 
passage  of  Pliny  to  an  accurate  examination,  have 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Agesander  and  the 
two  artists  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 
sculptured  the  group  expressly  for  that  emperor ; 
sad  this  opinion  b  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 
In  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
mentioned,  if  space  permitted,  if  the  Ijmcoon  had 
been  a  work  of  antiquity,  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand how  Pliny  should  have  ranked  it  above 
Ail  the  works  of  Phidias,  Poiycletus,  Praxiteles, 
and  Lysippus.  But  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 
gerated praise,  if  the  group  was  modern  and  the 
admiration  excited  by  its  execution  in  Rome  still 
fresh.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 
that  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
jtenerally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in 
full  vigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterrupt- 
edly down  to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  de- 
ceived in  saying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 
of  one  block,  as  the  lapse  of  time  has  discovered  a 
join  in  it.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Antium)  that  Athenodorus  was  the  son  of  Age- 
sander. This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydorus 
also  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  executed  the 
;of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  remain- 
:  two  figures.  (Lotting,  Laokoom;  Winckelmann, 
GesoL  4.  Knot,  x.  1,  10 ;  Thiersch,  Ejtocktn  d. 
Uld.  Kmtut.  p.  318,  &c;  Muller,  Arduiologie  d. 
K*»M,  p.  152.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGESA'NDRIDAS  ('A-y^mf-V'S**)*  the  son 
of  Age-*uider  (comp.  Thuc  i.  139),  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
revolt  of  Euboea  in  B»  c.  41 1,  was  attacked  by  the 
Athenians  near  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  victory 
ever  them.    (Thuc  viiL  91,  94,  95.) 

AG  ESI 'AN  AX  (*Arw«*w<).  a  Greek  poet,  of 
whore  a  beautiful  frngment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch.  (ZJe  facie  in  ori>.  tunas,, 
p.  920.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
which  this  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didactic  character.  [L.  S.] 

AGE'S  I  AS  {'Ayrttrlas),  one  of  the  Iambidae, 
and  an  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  0 lymph, 
pined  the  victory  there  in  the  mule  race,  and 
a  celebrated  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode.  Bockh  places  his  victory  in 
the  78th  Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  ^Ay^tSeuus^,  son  of  Ar- 
chestratas,  an  Epizcphyrian  Locrian,  who  con- 
quered, when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
punea.  His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
the  10th  and  11th  Olympic  odes.  The  scholiast 
places  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Agesidamns,  the 
father  of  Chromius,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
mean  odes.  (L  42,  ix.  99.) 
AG  ESI  LA  US.  [Aokhandbr.] 
AGESILA'US  I.  CAyvebem ),  son  of  Doryssus, 
sixth  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
Anstodemna,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  reigned 
fcrty-four  years,  and  died  in  886  B.  o.  Pauaanias 
askes  his  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  3 ; 
Clmton,  Fadi,  L  p.  335.) 
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AOESILA'US  I U  «m  by  his  second  wife,  En- 
polia,  of  Archidamua  II„  succeeded  his  half-bro- 
ther, Agis  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
line;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew, 
Leo ty chides.  [Lbotychimch.]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  b.  a,  both  inclusive ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  4 'as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greoce,n 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  country's  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  iu  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  3JI7 
that  supremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro- 
spects :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  al»o  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebes 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  37 1  ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  nt 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agcsilaus  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lvsander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of 
Cinadon's  conspiracy.  [CinaDon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  tlio 
next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissaphenies  and 
Pharnabaxus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Tbebe,  preparing  to  adranco 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He 
calmly  and  promptly  obeyed ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes' route,  he  met  and  defeated  atCoroncia 
in  Doeotia  the  allied  forces.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Argolis,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  ho  reduced  the 
Acarnanians  to  submission  ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  war,  be  is  not  mentioned.  Iu  the  inter- 
val of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Sparta's  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  heading,  from 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas'  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first,  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy's  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other  ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  severe  illness.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Kpuini- 
nondas ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily excluded  from  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fatal  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un~ 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helots,  Pcriocci, 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  ho  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia ;  by  fortunate  informntion 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  sole 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
probably  be  referred  his  cm- 
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bas&v  to  the  coast  of  Asia  and  negotiation*  for 
money  with  the  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obscure  postage  of  Xeoophon  (Aye»i/uu$,  iL  26. 27) : 
and,  in  performance  perhaps  of  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  36 1 ,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt. 
Here,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyago  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-60,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agesilaus  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.  From  Coroneia  to  Leuctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  oue  of  Sparta's  great  de- 
feats, but  some  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
nnity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
tv.ih  hampered  at  home ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apophthegmata  his  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 
**  We  have  reduced  moat  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it.  For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country's  and  her  allies'.  And  a  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state.'*  Also,  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth : 
"Ala*  for  (i recce!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians."  Of 
hi*  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  ho  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children  ;  and  to  gratify  his  son's  affection  for  Cleo- 
nymus,  sou  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  from 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pcisander.  [Pbi&aNdkr.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  **If  Nicia*  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that ; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  faith,  his  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  "lame  sovereignty."  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him.  Agesilaus 
himself  was  Sparta's  most  perfect  citixen  and  most 
consummate  general ;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  to  the  end.  Ago- 
tilaw;  Diod.  xiv.  xv ;  Pnus.  iii.9,  10;  Plut.  and  C. 
Nepos,  m  vita;  Plut  ApotAtkeom.)   [A.  H.  C.] 

AOESILA'US('AyiiffiAaoi),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
(*lTa\aref),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  (PanilUJa,  p.  312),  and  Stobacus.  (Ftv- 
rileg.  ix.  27,  liv.  49,  lxv.  10,  ed.  Gaist)  [C.  P.M.] 
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AGESIPOLIS. 

CAyetffAox0**  *Ayi»iriAoxo*»  'Myvvlkox0*),  was  the 
chief  magistrate  (/'rytamit)  of  the  Rbodians,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Perseus  in  ft.  c.  171,  and  recommended  hi*  coun- 
trymen to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  sent  a*  ambassador  to  Rome  in  a.  c  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia.  ft.  c 
168.    (Polyb.  xxviL  3,  xxviii.  2,  14,  xxix.  4.) 

AGESI'MBROTUS,  cemmauder  of  the  Rho- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c.  200 — 197.  (Liv. 
xx xL  46,  xxxii.  16,  32.) 

AGESI'POLIS  I.  ('ATisWwoAif),  king  of  Sparta, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agida  beginning  with  Eu- 
rysthenes,  succeeded  his  fcither  I'au&aniaa,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  ac  394,  and  reigned  fourteen 
years.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  came  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confe- 
deracy (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Tithrauates),  which  was 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athena,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colW-aguc,  Agesilaus  II.,  from  Asia;  and  the  first 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  confed»raU-H 
were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army  was  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  allies.  (Xen.  HJL  iv.  2.  §  9.)  In  the  year 
ft.  c.  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Argoli*.  Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Delphic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Argivcs 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravage*  still  farther 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  it.  c.  393;  but  as  he 
suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.  Hell  iv.  7.  jj  2-6 ; 
Paus.  iii.  5.  §  8.)  In  a.  &  385  the  Spartans,  seis- 
ing upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.  In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tiucons,  Epaminoudas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death.  He 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophis,  so  as  to 
lay  the  low  ground*  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  under 
water.  The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantinearis 
were  forced  to  surrender.  They  were  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  the  population  should  be 
dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of  which  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The  dcino- 
cratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  Hell  v.  2.  9  1-7 ;  Paus.  viiL  a  §  5 ;  Diod. 
xv.  5,  &c;  Plut.  Pdop.  4  j  Isocr.  J 'any.  p.  67,  a, 
De  Jta,  p.  179,  c.) 

Early  in  ft.  c  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollouia,  request- 
ing assistance  against  the  Olyntluans,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede- 
racy. The  Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at 
first  very  successful.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Teleutias  in  the  second  campaign  (b.  c  381) 
Agosipulis  took  the  command.  He  set  out  in  381, 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  spring  of  380. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Tc 
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by  storm ;  bat  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  he  was 
seised  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  seven 
day*.  Ue  died  at  Aphytis,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene.  Hit  body  was  immersed  in  honey  and 
conveyed  home  to  Sparta  for  buriaL  Though 
Agestpolis  did  not  share  the  ambitions  views  of 
foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Agesitaus,  his  loss 
was  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  seems  to 
have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  (Xen.  /Ml. 
y.  3.  |  8-9,  18-19;  Diod.  xv.  22;  Thirl  wall,  Hut. 
of  tin**,  yoL  iv.  pp.  405,  428,  Ac,  v.  pp.  5,  Ac. 
20.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOESI'POLIS  IL,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  line.  He  ascended  the 
throne  B.  c  37 1,  and  reigned  one  year.  (Paus. 
in.  6.  §  1  ;  Diod.  xv.  60.)  IC.  P.  M.] 

AGESPPOLIS  II U  the  81  st  of  the  Agid  line, 
was  the  son  of  Agesipolis,  and  grandson  of  Cleom- 
brotus II.  After  the  death  of  Cleomenes  he  was 
elected  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
iv.  35.)  He  was  however  noon  deposed  by  his  col- 
league Lycurgus,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
We  hear  of  him  next  in  b,  c  195,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who  joined 

I  Umininu*  in  his  attack  upon  Nabis,  the  tyrant 
of  Lacedaemon.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  He  formed 
oae  of  an  embassy  sent  about  B.  c  188  to  Rome 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com- 
panions, waa  intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed. 
(Polvb.  xxiv.  11.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG ESI'STR  AT E.    [Agm  IV.] 

AG  ETAS  fATTfraf),  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Aetolians  in  a.  c  217*  made  an  incursion  into 
Acarnania  and  Epirus,  and  ravaged  both  coun- 
tries.   (Polyb.  v.  91.  96.) 

AGE ixOR  fAyjntpy,  a  surname  given  to  seve- 
ral gods,  for  instance,  to  Zeus  at  l.ncctlacinon 
(Stob.  Serm.  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Zewa  aa  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others 
think,  that  it  is  synonymous  with  Agamemnon 
[Agamemnon,  2]: — to  Apollo  (Eurip.  Med.  426) 
where  however  Elmsley  and  others  prefer  <MTa"/) 
— to  Hermes,  who  conduct*  the  souls  of  men  to 
tbe  lower  world.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
statue  at  Metropolis.  (Paus.  viiL  31.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AGGE'NUS  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
science  of  the  Agrimensores.  {Did.  of  Ant.  p.  30.) 

I I  is  uncertain  when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
from  some  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are  : — "  Aggeni 
Urfaki  in  Julium  Frontinum  Commentarius,"  a  com- 
mentary upon  tbe  work  "  De  Agrorum  Qualitntc," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus ;  14  In  Julium  Fron- 
tinum Cotnmentariorum  Liber  secundus  qui  Diato- 
grapbus  dkitur and  -  Commentariorum  dc  Con- 
troversiis  Agrorum  Pars  prior  et  altera."  The 
lass-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
hoc*?  the  author  speaks  of  **  praestantissimus 
Docnitianna,*'  an  expression,  which  would  never 
have  been  applied  to  this  tyrant  after  his  death. 
I  Hist,  of  Homey  vol  ii.  p.  621.) 

AGGRAMMES,  called  XANDRAMES  (Ha*- 
&p4t*-H*}  by  Diodorus,  the  ruler  of  the  Gangaridae 
and  Prasii  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
barber,  whom  the  bad  married.  Alexander 

was  preparing  to  march  against  him,  when  he  was 
cosupeUel  by  bis  soldiers,  who  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  up  further  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  v.  2 ;  Diod.  xvii.  93,  94  ;  Arrian,  AuaU 
v.  25,  Ac;  Plut.  Alex.  60.) 

A'GIA8  ('A7/a»),  son  of  Agelochus  and  grand- 
son of  Tisamcnus,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Acgos-potami.    (  Pans. 

Hi.  1  1.  §  5  )  [TtftAMKNt'R.] 

A'GIAS  fAT'ay).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  whoso 
name  was  formerly  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Exccrpta  of 
Proclus.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Ada  PhiliJ.  Atomic,  ii.  p.  584,  from  the  Codex 
Monacensis,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agios, 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  Egias  or  Hegias  ('Hy/u»)  in  Clemens  Aleian- 
drinus  (Strom,  vi.  p.  622),  and  Pausanias  (  i.  2. 
§  1 ),  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troesen,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  nppears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
b.  c.  740.  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  NoVrai,  t.  e.  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  tho 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Achaeans 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  ou tragn  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium  ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  tbe  work  of  the 
poet  A  ret  in  us  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselres  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  Nrforoc,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  6  rods  Nrforow  ypd^as. 
(Athcn.  vii.  p.  281  {  Paus.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2,  30. 
9  2;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Schol.  ad  Odw.  iv.  12 ; 
Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Equit.  1332;  Lucian,  /M 
Salhtt.  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
NoVro«  to  Homer  (  Suid.  *,  r.  reVroi ;  Antliol. 
Planud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophonkin.  (Eustath.  ad  Otty**.  xvi.  118.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  such  at  Eiimelus  of  Corinth 
(SchoL  ad  /W.  d.  xiii.  31),  Anticleides  of 
Athens  (A then.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  C'eidemus 
(A then.  xiii.  p.  609),  and  Lysimachus.  (A then, 
iv.  p.  158;  Schol.  ad  Aj*jlon.  Rk<*i.  i.  558.) 
Where  the  NoVrot  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iii.  36 ;  Mcineke, 
Hut.  Comic.  ffrwr.  pp.  404,  416.)         (L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  ('A7lai),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Argolis.  ('AfryoAurd,  Athcn.  iii.  p.  86,  f.)  He  is 
called  6  (tovautos  in  another  pnmngc  of  Athenarus 
(xiv.  p.  626,  f.),  but  tho  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AG! ATI S.    [Aots  IV.] 

AGIS  I.  (*A7«),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthenes,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  u.  v. 
1032.  (MUller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  51 1,  transl.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (Chnm.  i.  p.  166)  he  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollodorus,  as  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthcnes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  tbe  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  Tho 
inliabitanta  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  tho  class  called  Helots. 
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(Kphor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  364.)     To  his  reign  | 
was  referred  tho  colony  which  went  to  Crete  . 
under  Pollis  and  Delphus.    (Conon.  Narr.  36.) 
From  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called  j 
"AyiScu.    Ilia  colleague  was  Sou*.    (Paua.  iii.  2. 
§  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  II,  the  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line 
(tieginning  with  Proclcs),  succeeded  his  father 
Archidamus,  b.  c  427,  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  years.  In  the  summer  of  b.  a  426,  he 
led  an  army  of  Peloponncsians  and  their  allies  as 
far  as  the  isthmus  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica  ;  but  they  were  deterred  from  advancing 
farther  by  n  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  far.  (Thuc.  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  davs 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc.  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
b.  c.  419,  the  Argives,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades, attacked  Epidaurus ;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Lace  daemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Lcuctra. 
No  one,  Thucydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Epidaurus.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  iii 
p.  342.)  At  Leuctru  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  lor  an  expedition  at  tho  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Carncan  festival;  and  when 
the  Argives  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaurus, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryao,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the  Argives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Argolis.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  city.  But 
hist  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
•ne  of  the  Argive  generals,  and  Alciphren  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
four  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  off  his  army.  On  his  return  bo  was  severely 
censured  fur  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Argos,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seised  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
und  taken  Orchomenos.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  bouse,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  1 00,000 
drachmae.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves'  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc. 
v.  54,  57,  &c)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
i-oured,  the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
and  then  marched  to  Mantineia.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Man  linearis 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuc  v. 
71 — 73.)  Iu  B.C.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown, 
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an  army  was  sent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  un- 
able to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
the  long  walls  which  the  Argives  had  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiae.  (Thuc. 
v.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  ac  413,  Agis  entered 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  fortified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  north- 
east of  Athens  (Thuc  vii  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  tho  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
reached  Greece,  he  marched  northwards  to  levy- 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deceleia  he 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  and  received  embassies  as  well 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  Athenians,  as 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Athens  itself.  (Time  viii.  71.)  In  B.  c.  401, 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Elis  was  entrust- 
ed to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  he  was  returning 
from  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  ho 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §  21,  &c 
3.  §  1—4.)  He  left  a  son,  Leoty chides,  who 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his 
implacable  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin,  v.  2; 
Plut.  Alcib.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen 
Timaca.  It  was  probably  at  tho  suggestion  of 
Agis,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  received 
timely  notice,  (according  to  somo  accounts  from 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  tho 
Spartans.  (Thuc  viii.  12,  45;  PluL  Lystuul. 
22.  Apnl.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  III.,  the  elder,  son  of  Archidamus  1 1 1.,  was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  short,  but  eventful.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  a  c  338.  In  b.  c  333,  we  find  him  going 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanders 
in  the  Aegean,  Pharaabazus  and  Autophra- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  car- 
rying on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  tri- 
remes. Tho  news  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  however, 
put  a  check  upon  their  plans.  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brother  Ageailaus,  with  instructions  to 
sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest  In  this  ho 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  afterwards  (a  c  331 X  the  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thracians,  to  de- 
clare war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  laid  siege  to 
Megalopolis.  The  city  held  out  till  Antipatcr 
to  its  relief,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
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Aris  was  defeated  and  killed.  It 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela.    (Arrian,  ii.  13  ; 
Diod.  xv L  63,  68,  xvii.  62;  Acach.  c  Ctenph. 
p.  77 ;  Curt.  si.  1 ;  Justin,  xii.  1.)         [C,  P.  M.] 
AGIS  IV.,  the  elder  son  of  Eudamidas  IL,  wu 
the  24th  king  of  the  Euiypontid  line.    He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.  c.  244,  and  reigned  four 
years,    In  ac  243,  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
by  Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agis 
led  an   array  against  him,  but  was  defeated. 
( Pans.  ii.  8.  §  4.)    The  interest  of  his  reign,  hom-- 
*ver,  is  derived  from  events  of  a  different  kind. 
Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  rices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
degenerated    from  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
severity  of  manners.    Not  above  700  families  of 
the  genuine  Spartan  stock  remained,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  innovation  introduced  by  Epitadcus, 
who  procured  a  repeal  of  the  Law  which  secured 
to  every  Spartan  head  of  a  family  an  equal  portion 
of  land,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber were  females,  so  that  not  above  100  Spartan 
families  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
burdened  with  debt.    Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
re-establish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.    For  this 
end  he  determined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate 
a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new 
partition  of  the  lands.    Another  part  of  bis  plan  was 
to  give  landed  estates  to  the  PerioccL    His  schemes 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the 
young  men.  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealthy.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over 
three  very  influential  persons, — his  uncle  Agesi- 
iaru  (a  man  of  large  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
innovations  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  Mandroclcides. 
Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  ephors,  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
whose  ranks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
strangers  ;  the  other  to  contain  1 5,000  equal  lots, 
to  be  divided-  amongst  the  Perioeci.     The  senate 
could  not  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
Lysinder,  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted  his  measure,  and 
offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  his 
lauds  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  all  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
example.     His  generosity  drew  down  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  multitude.     The  opposite  party, 
however,  beaded  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
had  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
the  measure,  though  only  by  one  vote.    Agis  now 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  Lconidas.  Lysander 
accordingly  accused  htm  of  having  violated  the  laws 
liy  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 
Leonidas  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
-in-law,   Cleombrotus,  who  co-operated  with 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lyaandcr's  term 
xpired,  and  the  epbors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
Leonidas.     They  brought  an  accusation  against 
Lysander  and  Mandroclcides,  of  attempting  to  vio- 
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late  the  laws.  Alarmed  at  the  tarn  events  were 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  his  flight  was 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
against  him  by  Agesilaua.  The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  hitter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.  He  pcrsunded  his  nephew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.  Ac- 
cordingly all  bonds,  registers,  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt.  Agesi- 
laus, having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetolians.  Agis  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau- 
tious movements  of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  ho 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preserved  among  his  troops.  During  his  absence 
Agesilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  classes  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  lands  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcioccus,  tho 
latter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  .Cleombrotus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile.  Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous  friends  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  tho 
mockery  of  a  trial.  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  bad  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates.  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
u  Weep  not  for  me :  suffering,  as  1  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  murderers."  His 
mother  Agesistrate  and  his  grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephors. 
Pausanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  D),  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Lco- 
nidas to  his  son  Cleomcncs,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  affection 
and  esteem.  ( Plutarch,  Ayis,  dcomenes,  Aratua; 
Paus.  viL  7.  §  2.)  [C  P.  M.] 

AGIS  CA711),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  (Anab.  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  (De  adulat.  et  amic.  di»crim.  p.  60)  de- 
scribe him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  culls  him  "  pessimorum  carminum 
post  Choerilum  conditor,"  which  probably  refers 
rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  Tho  Greek  Anthology  (vi. 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  tho 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  iii.  p. 
836 ;  Zimmermann,  ZeUtchri/l  Jiir  die  AUerth. 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  51 G)  mentions  one  Agi»  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
{otyaprvruti).  [L.  S.J 

AO  LA' 1 A  ('Ay\ata).    1.  [Charitrs.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Charopua  and  mother  of  Nireus, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  island  of  Syme 
against  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  iL  671;  IMod.  v.  53.) 
Another  Aglaia  is  mentioned  in  Apollodorus.  (ii. 
7.  §  8.)  IL.  S.] 

AGLAONI'CE.  [Aganicb.] 

AO  LAO  PH  E*M  E.  [Sirknks.] 

AGLA'OPHON  (^Aao^v),  a  painter,  bora 
in  the  island  of  Tbasos,  the  father  and  instructor 
of  Polygnotu*.  (Suidas  and  Photius,*.v.  TloAvyytt- 
tos  ;  Anth.  Or.  ix.  700.)    He  had  another  son 
named  Aristophon.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  448.  b.)  As 
Polygnotus  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35),  Aglaophon  probably  lived 
about  01.  70.   Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  There 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  01. 
according  to  Pliny  (//.  A\  xxxv.  9.  s.  36),  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  543,  D.),  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympias 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades ;  in  the  other  Nemea,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nemcan  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.    Alcibiades  could  not  hare  gained 
any  victories  much  before  01.  91.  (b.  c  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
'  the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
bore  the  name  not  of  his  lather  but  of  his  grand- 
father.   Plutarch  {Alcib.  16)  says,  that  Aristo- 
phon won  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Alciliiadcs.    He  may  perhaps  have  assisted  his 
son.    This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  tho 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Ant,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.1 

AOLAOSTHENES.  [Agaosthknkh.] 

AOLAUROS.  [Agrallor.] 

AO  LA' US  ('AyKa6s),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  thcin  Oyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentedncss,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  (Val. 
Max.  vii.  1.  §  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  47.)  Pansa- 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaua  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AONAPTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pan- 
sanias  (r.  15,  §  4,  vi.  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Elenns  the  "  porch  of  Agnnptus."  When 
he  lived  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'ONIUS  CAyvioi),  the  father  of  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  tho  ship  Argo  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16; 
Orph.  Argon.  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniadcs.  [L.  S.] 

AONO'DICE  (•A-yvoSImj),  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  among  tho  Greeks. 
She  was  a  nativo  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicine.  According,  however,  to  Hyginus 
(Fab.  274),  on  whose  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodicc  dis- 
guised herself  in  man's  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  lliero- 
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phil us,— devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  After- 
wards, when  she  began  practice,  being  very  suc- 
cessful in  these  branches  of  the  profession,  she 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  other  prac- 
titioners, by  whom  she  was  summoned  before  the 
Areiopagus,  and  accused  of  corrupting  the  morals 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refuting  this  charge  by 
making  known  her  sex,  she  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  the  existing  law,  which 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  wives  of  tho 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf,  arid  succeeding  at 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  law  abolished.  No 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  several 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodice  by 
the  name  of  Heropkilut  instead  of  Hieropkiln&t 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ  But  this  emendation,  though  at  first  sight 
very  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogether 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  authority  of 
Hyginus  it  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
ifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  thir 
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or  fourth  ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
Hcrophilus  at  Athens;  and  thirdly,  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  Hyginus  would  have  called 
so  celebrated  a  physician  44  a  certain  HcrophilusS* 
(HerophUui  quidanu)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AONON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (ii.  17. 
§  15)  calls  "  Rhetoriccs  accusatio."  Rbunkcti 
(Hist,  OU.  Oral.  Graee.  p.  xc.}  and  after  him 
most  modern  scholars  have  con  sidered  this  Agnon 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  some  MSS.  of 
Com.  Nepos  (Phoc.  3)  called  Agnon.    But  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian, shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.    Whether  however  be  is  the 
same  aa  the  academic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Athcnaeus  (xiii.  p.  602), cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.J 
AONO'NIDES    ('Aywi^Tis),   an  Athenian 
demagogue  and   sycophant,  a  contemporary  of 
Theophrastus  and  Phocion.    The  former  was  ac- 
cused by  Agnonides  of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  Areiopagus,  and  Theophrastus  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  37.)    Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  a  trai- 
tor, for  which  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  Athens. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  obtained  from  Antipatcr 
permission  to  return  to  his  country  through  the 
mediation  of  Phocion.    (Plut.  Phoc.  29.)  But 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  his 
benefactor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
cion to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  bad  delivered  the 
Peiraceus  into  the  bands  of  Nicanor.    (Plut.  Phoc. 
33,  35  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Phoc.  3.)    But  the  Athenians 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion, 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  manes. 
(Plut.  Phoc.  38.)  [L.  S.J 

AGON  ('Atc^),  a  personification  of  solemn 
contests  (ayvv*i).  He  was  represented  in  a  statue 
at  Olympia  with  dAr»jp«j  in  his  hands.  This  sta- 
tuo  was  a  work  of  Dionysius,  and  dedicated  by 
Smicythius  of  Rhcgium,  (Pau*.  t.  26.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 
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AOC/NIUS  (*  Ays/wot),  a  surname  or  epithet  of 
several  gods.  Aeschylus  (Agam.  513)  and  Sopho- 
cles ( Track  26)  use  it  of  ApoUo  and  Zeus,  and 
r>;  ;<arently  in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  struggles  and 
contents.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  If.  p.  1335.)  But 
Agonius  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of 
Hermes,  who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn 
contests.  ('Ay*r*s,  Pans.  r.  14.  §  7 ;  Pind.  Otymp. 
ri  133,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  S.J 

AGORA'CRITUS  ('Ayopdxptrot),  a  famous 
statuary  and  sculptor,  born  in  the  island  of  Parns, 
who  flourished  from  about  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
//.  M  xxxtL  5.  a  4.)  He  was  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias  (Pans.  ix.  54.  §  1),  who  is  even 
said  by  Pliny  to  have  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  works  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
four  of  bis  production*  are  mentioned,  vis.  a  statue 
of  Zeus  and  one  of  the  I  ton  ion  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Paus.  /.  r.)  ;  a 
statue,  probably  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Goddess  at  Athens  (Plin.  /.  c.)  ;  and  the 
Rbamnusian  Nemesis.  Respecting  this  last  work 
th^re  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
account  which  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritus 
contended  with  AJcamenes  (another  distinguished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
and  that  the  Athenians,  through  an  undue  par- 
tiality towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
victory  to  AJcamenes.  Agoracritus,  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  made  some  slight  alterations  so  ns  to 
change  his  Venus  into  a  Nemesis  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Rhnmnus,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athens.  Pausanias  (i.  33.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  about  Agoracritus,  says 
that  the  Rharonusian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
marble  which  the  Persians  under  Dntis  and 
Artaphernes  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy.  (See  Theatetus  and  Parme- 
nio,  AntAol.  Gr.  Flanud.  iv.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
account  however  has  been  rejected  as  involving 
a  confusion  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
wa*  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentelic  marble.  ( Un- 
tdited  Antiquities  of  Atticru,  p.  43.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396*),  Tactzes  (Chiliad,  vii.  154),  Suidas  and 
Phot  in  s  give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
statue.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny's 
account  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
there  have  been  various  dissertations  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  could  have  been 
changed  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Whickelmann, 
SUnuntticAe  Wrrlx  von  J.  Eiselein,  vol.  v.  p.  364  ; 
Zoega,  AbAandlmngen,  pp.  56—62 ;  K.  O.  Miiller, 
Ani.  d.  AW/,  p.  102.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGORAE  A  and  AGORAEUS  {'Ayopada  and 
Ayopcuot),  arc  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 
who  were  considered  ns  the  protectors  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  in  the  dyopd,  such  as  Zeus 
(Pans.  Hi.  Ii.  §  8,  v.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (iii.  11. 
§  8),  Artemis  (v.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes,  (i.  15. 
§  1,  ii.  9.  §  7,  ix.  17.  §  1.)  As  Hermes  was  the 
grid  of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  dyopi  as  the  market-place.  [  L.  S.] 

AGRAEUS  ('A7p<u<7!),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apollo.  After  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithae- 
nm,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathoos  at 
Mrgara  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agracus.  (Paus. 
i.  41.  $  4  ;  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  361.)       [L.  S.J 

AGRAULOS  or  AGRAULE  {AypauAot  or 
'AypxuAj).    I.  A  daughter  of  Actacus,  the  first 


I  king  of  Athena  Dy  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
heenrae  the  mother  of  Eryskhtbon,  Agraulos, 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  (ApoUod.  Hi.  14.  §  2 ; 
Paus.  L  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Ares.  This  Agraulos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  different  legends  about  her. 
1.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  18.  §  2)  and  Hyginua 
(Fab.  166),  Athena  gave  to  ber  and  her  sisters 
Krichthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.  But  Agraulos  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where- 
upon they  were  seized  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonios,  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginus 
into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  710, 
Ac.),  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  love  with  Herse. 
Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption, he  changed  Agraulos  into  a  stone. 
3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  light  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long- protracted  war,  and  an  oraclo 
declared  that  it  would  cease,  if  some  ono  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.  The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last  (Said,  and  Hesych.  $.  v. 
'AypavKot;  Ulpian,  ad  DemogtA.  de  fait,  leg.;  He- 
rod, viii.  53  ;  Plut  AlcH>.  15;  Philochorus,  Fragm. 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)  One  of  the  Attic  Sijstei 
(Agraulc)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athena 
in  honour  of  her.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  v. ' Ay pau\j  • 
Lobeck,  Aglanpk.  p.  89;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  (De  A  f*tin.ab animal.  i.  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  down  to  a  very  late 
time.  [L.  S.J 

AORESPHON  QAyp4<r<p<»*>),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian mentioned  by  Suidas.  (».  v.  'Aa-oAAsw'wf.) 
He  wrote  a  work  TIcpl  'Ofx&rvfun'  (concerning  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  Apollonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.J 

AG  REUS  (*A7p«J»),  a  hunter,  occurs  ns  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristacua.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  115; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  507;  Diod.  iv.  01 ;  Hesych.  t.r.; 
Snlmas.  ad  So/in.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.J 

AGRl'COLA,  GNAEUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tnc.  Agric 
43),  his  singular  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded"  in  all  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  Juno  13th,  a.  n.  37, 
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to  the  23rd  August,  a.  d.  93)  extends  through  the 
reigns  of  the  nine  emperors  from  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tian. He  was  born  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Fonun 
Julii,  the  modern  Frijus  in  Provence.  His  father 
was  Julius  Graecinus  of  senatorian  rank  ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  throughout  his  education 
seems  to  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
have  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  studied 
pliiloaophy  (the  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  first  military  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  Britain  (a.  d.  60),  in  the  relation  of 
Contubcmalis.  (See  Did.  of  AnL  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Decidiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestorship  in  Asia  (a.  d.  63),  under  the  pro- 
consul Salvius  Titianus,  where  his  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces ;  the  tribunate  and  the  proctorship, — in 
Nero's  time  mere  nominal  offices,  filled  with  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  prudent 
inactivity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Galba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero's  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  AVr.  32)  might  be  stopped.  In 
tho  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian's  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  n. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  ho  held  for  three  years,  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  n.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  his  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tacitus ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fashionable  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  from  the 
year  a.  d.  78  to  a.  d.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  his 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
Silurcs  (South  Wales);  and  the  last  action  of 
Agricola's  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Argyle.  His  first  campaign 
(a.  d.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Mona 
(Anglcsca),  and  the  Ordo vices  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  arrangements  for  tho  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
I>arta  of  Britain.   The  third  campaign  (a.  d.  80) 
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carried  him  northwards  to  the  Taut,*  probably 
the  Sol  way  Frith;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  was 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  possession  of 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  far  north  as  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  d. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  d.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  coming  now 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  true  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditches  and 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  ninth  legion; 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  hut  campaign  (a.  r». 
84)  gave  Agricola  complete  and  entire  possession 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northernmost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  general 
Galgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Murdoch 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  campaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Trutulcnsian  harbour  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covering Britain  to  be  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a.  i>. 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  hare  ftdlea  to  him,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  A.  D.  93 ; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer- 
sal feeling  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  suffered  re- 
peated reverses  in  Germany  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassius  (lxvl  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian, 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  (Agric  39 — 46)  of  his  life  during  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  his 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itself  during  tho 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  Agricola.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (Anth.  Brunck.  ii.  180)  upon  an  Agri- 
cola, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  tho 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AGRIO'NIUS  ('Aypu£rios)i  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomcnus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  his  festi- 
val Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  p.  30 ;  Muller,  Onhotn.  p.  166,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

AGRl'OPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (//. 
N.  viii.  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Acopas 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  as  a  pracnomcn,  and  after- 
wards as  a  cognomen.    It  frequently  occurs  as  a 

*  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Solway  Frith 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers*  Caledonia. 
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in  the  early  time*  of  the  empire,  but  not 
the  republic  One  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alia  is  called  by  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  Aulus  Oellius  (xvi.  16),  Pliny  (H.  N. 
Tit .  6.  s.  8X  and  Solinus  (1),  the  word  signifies  a 
birth,  at  which  the  child  is  presented  with  its  feet 
foremost ;  but  their  derivation  of  it  from  aeyrc  par- 
tut  or  pes  is  absurd  enough.  (Com p.  Sen.  Oed.  813.) 

AORIPPA  CAyplwas),  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
only  known  to  hare  lived  later  than  Aenesidemua, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fifth  in  descent  He  is  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  probably  wrote  about 
the  time  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  "five  grounds  of 
doubt**  (ol  Wrr«  rpowot),  which  are  given  by 
Sextua  Empiricus  as  a  summary  of  the  later  scepti- 
cism, are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  88)  to 
Agrippa. 

1.  The  first  of  these  argues  from  the  uncertainty 
of  the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers.  1 1.  The  second  from  the  **  rejectio 
ad  infinitum  all  proof  requires  some  further 
proof,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  things  are 
changed  as  their  relations  become  changed,  or,  as 
we  look  upon  them  in  different  points  of  view. 

IV.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely  an  hypothesis  or, 

V.  involves  a  vicious  circle.  (Sextos  Empiricus, 
Pyrrhom.  Hypat.  i.  15.) 

With  reference  to  these  Wrr«  rpiwoi  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a 
short  summary  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  earlier  scepticism. 
[Pvrrhon.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
progress  in  the  sceptical  system,  and  a  transition 
from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the  falli- 
bility of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and 
metaphysical  grounds  of  doubt  They  seem  to 
mark  a  new  attempt  to  systematize  the  sceptical 
philosophy  and  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
(Ritter,  (fetckidUe  der  Pkilo$optri&t  xii.4.)  [B.  J.] 

AORIPPA,  M.  ASI'NIUS,  consul  a.  d.  25, 
died  a.  D.  26,  was  descended  from  a  family  more 
illustrious  than  ancient  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
his  mode  of  life.    (Tac  Ann.  iv.  34,  61.) 

AORIPPA  CASTOR  ('Ayptwras  KaWp), 
about  a.  d.  1 35,  praised  as  a  historian  by  Euse- 
bnu,  and  for  his  learning  by  St  Jerome  (de  Pirtr ! 
Idnttr.  c  21),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wmte  against  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Gnostic  Basilides,  on  the  Oospel.  Quota- 
tions arc  made  from  his  work  by  Eusebius.  (Hist. 
Ecdet.  iv.  7  ;  sec  Gullandi's  BiUiotkeoa  Pairum, 
vol.  i.  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  1.  One  of  the  ac- 
cusers of  Libo,  a.  D.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
a.  o.  19,  as  offering  his  daughter  for  a  vestal  vir- 
gin.   (Tac.  Ann.  it  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 
ed the  province  of  Asia  with  pro-consular  power, 
a.  n.  69,  and  was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  placed  over  Moesia  in  a.  d.  70.  He 

s  shortly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
tiana.     (Tac  Hid.  iii.  46;  Joseph.  B.  Jud. 
v»L  4.  S  3.) 

AGRIPPA,  D.  HATETtlUS,  called  by  Taci- 
tus (Ann.  ii.  51)  the  propinquus  of  German  icus, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a.  n.  15,  praetor  a.  n.  17, 
and  consul  a.  D.  22.  His  moral  character  was 
very  low,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  a.  n.  32,  as  plot- 
ting the  destruction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
(Tac  Amu  L  77,  ii.  51,  Hi.  49,  62,  vi.  4.) 
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AGRIPPA,  HERO'DES  I.  ('Hptftns  %kyplimsY 
called  by  Joseph  tis  (Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  2.  §  2), 
** Agrippa  the  Great"  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfiuher,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  He  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  largesses  on  the  f reed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Malatba  in 
Idumaea.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypres,  with  his  sister  Hcrodias,  the  wife  of  Hc- 
rodes  Antipas,  be  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  aedile 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yearly  income.  Rut  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brother-in-law,  ho  fled  to 
Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  mad!  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Alabarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Puteoli. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Cuius 
Caligula.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  latter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freed  man 
Eutychus  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  n.  37), 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrarchies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batanaca, 
Trachonitia,  and  Auranitis).  He  also  presented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  after  the  banishment  of  H erodes  Antipas, 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.    As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  the  Great    He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  lenuue 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  the 
forum.    At  his  request  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  Hcrodes.  (a.  d.  41.)  Ho 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  be  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.    In  the  city 
of  Berytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.    The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround 
Jerusalem.    His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers.     It  was 
I  probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of 
|  John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cm 
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prison,  (a.  d.  44.  Acts,  xii.)  It  was  not  however 
merely  by  such  act*  that  he  strove  to  win  their 
favour,  as  we  see  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  least  of  his  liberty,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cacsarea  in  the 
same  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  Acts  xii.,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  all  essential  points  by  Joscphus,  who 
rrpctits  Agrippa's  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  fire  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Ily  his  wife  Cyprus  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Chalcis,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
innrried  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Jurenal  {Sat.  vi.  15G);  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  1.  §  2,  xviii.  5-8,  xix.  4-8; 
IklL  Jud.  L  28.  §1,  ii.  9.  11;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8  ; 
Euseb.  Hid.  EccltM.  ii.  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  III  PPA,  II  ERO'DES  IL,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
nt  Home,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  Herodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  n.  48),  his  httie  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
years  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  the  tetrar- 
chics  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  A.  D.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Pcraca. 
Agrippa  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem aud  other  cities,  especially  Bcrytu*.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  the  capricious  man- 
lier in  which  he  appointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  other  acts  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak*  of  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
tnegc  of  Camala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
lie  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tmjan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Hcrods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  his  de- 
fence, (a.  d.  60.  Acts.  xxv.  xxvi.)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Joscphus, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  him.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviL  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
§  2,  xx.  1.  §  3,  5.  %  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  &  1 1,  9.  §  4 ; 
lUU.Juil.  ii.  11.  §  G,  12.  §  1, 1G,  17.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §  3; 
IV/.  s.  54 ;  Phot.  cod.  33.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  MARC1US,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  a  c.  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Dncia.  (Dion.  Cass,  lxxviii.  13.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Marcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartianua  as  privy  to  tho  dWth  of  Antoninus 

i'aracallns.    (Attorn.  Oar.  G.) 

AGRIPPA  MENF/NIUS.  [Mbnbniub,] 

AGRIPPA  PO'STUMUS,  a  posthumous  son 
of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  iu  B.  c.  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  A.  b.  4, 
and  ho  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet  Octav.  64,  05 ;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  29,  lv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  he 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island 
of  Planasia,  on  the  const  of  Corsica,  a  disgrace 
which  ho  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  and 
intractable  character ;  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  senatuacon- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  legally  con- 
firmed for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  treasury 
of  tho  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captivity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
mum. Augustus  and  Agri[>p;i,  both  deeply  affected, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed that  Agrippa  would  bo  restored  to  liberty. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  ii.  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  long 
struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  3—6;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  32, 
IviL  3 ;  Suet.  /.  c  ,  7TA.  22  ;  Vellei.  ii.  104,  1 12.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
landed  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  tho 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  be  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  resem- 
blance to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostia,  and 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  to 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  of 
his  trial,  A.  D.  36;  ho  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  40 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lviii.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  was  born  in 
B.  c  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  obscure  family.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  Apollonia  in  Hlyria,  toge- 
ther with  young  Octavius,  afterwards  Octavianus 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  in 
b.  c.  41,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  friends 
of  Octavius,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  tho  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
Having  beeu  chosen  consul  to  B.  a  43,  Octavius 
gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  tho  delicate  commission 
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of  prosecuting  C  Cassius,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
J.  Caesar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Peru&inian  war 
between  Octavina,  now  Octavianus,  and  L.  Anto- 
oius,  in  ac.  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor, 
commanded  part  of  the  force*  of  Octavianus,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  skilful  manoeuvres 
l-^u-ged  L.  Antonio*  in  Peruaia.  lie  took  the 
town  in  B.  c  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
rear  retook  Sipontum,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Antonius.  In  a  c.  38,  Agrippa  ob- 
uined  fresh  success  in  Gaul,  where  he  quelled  a 
revolt  of  the  native  chiefs ;  he  also  penetrated  into 
Germany  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Catti,  and 
transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
revolted  Aquitani,  whom  ho  soon  broughMo  obe- 
dience. His  victories  especially  those  in  AqBtania, 
rootributed  much  to  securing  the  power  of  Octavi- 
anas,  and  he  was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompcius, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  a  c.  37. 
Octavianus  offered  him  a  triumph,  which  Agrippa 
declined,  but  accepted  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  promoted  by  Octavianus  in  a  c  37.  Dion 
Cavuus  (xlviii.  49)  seems  to  say  that  he  was  con- 
sol  when  be  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words  vw&rtv* 
2<  pirra  Aavmiov  TcfAAou  seem  to  be  suspicious, 
unless  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
tae  passage,  3*  Ajplnrq  r^y  rod  vwrucoi 
npaaKtvifir  iyx*tfflcaSj  which  refer  to  an  event 
which  took  place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa. 
For,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
nity, he  was  charged  by  Octavianus  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  ivxtus  Pompey  was  master  of  the  sea. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  though  ts  and  deeds  were 
never  at'f*anitcd  (VcllcL  iL  79),  executed  this 
order  with  prompt  energy.  The  Lucrine  lake 
near  Baiac  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
harbour,  which  be  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
and  mariners  till  they  were  able  to  encounter  the 
experienced  sailors  of  Pompey.  In  ac  36,  Agrip- 
pa defeated  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Mylae,  and  after- 
wards at  Kaulochus  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
latter  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Pompey.  He  received  in  consequence  the  ho- 
nour of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
upon  him ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities, 
M.  Varro  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  (Vellei.  iL  81 ;  Li  v.  EpU.  129 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xvi.  3.  a  4;  Virg. 
Aen.  viii.  684.) 

In  a  c  35,  Agrippa  bad  the  command  of  the 
war  in  Illyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
vianus, when  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try. On  his  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
aedilesbip  in  ac  33,  although  he  had  been  consul, 
and  expended  immense  sums  of  money  upon  great 
public  work  a  He  restored  the  Appian,  Marcian, 
and  Aoienian  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one, 
tfteen  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tepula  to  Rome, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Octavianus,  and  had  an  immense  number  of 
smaller  water- works  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  entirely  cleansed.  His  various 
works  were  adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar- 
tists of  Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  he  aug- 
mented in  a  c  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by 
several  others,  and  among  these  was  the  Pantheon, 
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on  which  we  still  read  the  inscription :  M  M.  Agrippa 
L.  F.  Cos.  Tcrtium  fecit."  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43, 
liii.  27 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  15,  a  24  §  3;  Strab. 
v.  p.  235  ;  Frontin.  De  Aquaed.  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus 
and  M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet,  a  c.  32.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Leucas,  Patrae,  and 
Corinth;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (a  c.  31) 
where  be  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  skill.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
a  c.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  a  vexillum  cat-rule  urn,"  or  sea-green 
flag. 

In  a  c  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  secoud 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married 
MarceUa,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  His  former  wife,  Poniponia, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  a  c  27, 
ho  was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  b.  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Caniabrians.  About  this  time 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  differences  that  might  have  had 
serious  consequence*  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  pro- 
consul to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  course  left  Rome,  but 
he  stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  legate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus  in  a  c.  23,  mid  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Home,  where  he  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  a  c  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  faithful  friend 
into  his  own  family,  nnd  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  MarceUa,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcellus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia.  (a  u  21.) 

In  ac.  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  paci- 
fied the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Nemausus  (Nlmes).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  offered 
him.  In  a  c.  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (a  c  17),  his  two  sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustus. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Bcrytus 
(Beyrut),  thence  be  proceeded  in  u.  a  16  to  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  compelled  the  Boa po rani  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  had  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
lonin,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Antitj. 
Jud.  xvi.  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  c  1 3.  After  his  tribunician  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pan- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  a  a  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  March,  a  c.  12,  in 
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hU  51st  year.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
who  himself  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it. 

Dion  Cassius  tells  us  (Hi.  I.  \.  '.  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  29  Augustas  assembled  his  friends  and  coun- 
sellors, Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  demanding  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  usurp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  former  republican  government. 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  (Odav.  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are  given  by 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  them  suspicious.  However  it  does  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cassius 
as  a  historian  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo- 
sition suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus, 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  fate  of 
the  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  man  whose  political 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarchical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 
must  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarchical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  29,  &c),  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  (Ep.  94),  and  Horace  (Orf.  i.  6), 
■|w»nk  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merits. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  "  Commentarii"  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Elenchua,  iii.  iv.  t.  vi, 
comp.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lints  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  world  under  Augustus  [Aithicus],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part. 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Poraponia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  Ry 
his  second  wife,  Marcella,  he  had  several  children 
who  are  not  mentioned ;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Germanicus,  and  three  sons.  Cams  [Carsar,  C], 
Lucius  [Caesar,  L.],  and  Agrippa  Postpmus. 
(Dion  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Liv.  Epit.  117-136; 
Appian,  BA  Or.  lib.  5;  Suet  fkiar.;  Frandsen, 
Af.  Vipmtnitu  Aifrippn,  rim  hutorigche  Untersiuhun<) 
iibrr  <ies»rn  Lefrn  u*d  Wirken,  Altona,  1836.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 
figured  below,  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown ;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptune  indicating  his 
success  by  sea.  [W.  P.] 
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AGRIPPI'NA  I.,  the  youngest  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  born  some  time  before  B.  c.  12. 
She  married  Caesar  Gennanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus 
Nero  Gennanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Agrippina  was  gifted  with  great  powers 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  all  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron  :  her  love  for  her  husband  was 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless,  her 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  shewed 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment  (Sueton. 

At  tfie  death  of  Augustus  in  a.  d.  14,  she  was 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  there.    Her  husband  was  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  mani- 
fested their  intention  of  proclaiming  Germanicus 
master  of  the  state.    Tiberius  hated  and  dreaded 
Germanicus,  and  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  love  to  her  elder  sister,  his 
first  wife.    In  this  perilous  situation,  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  prompt 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  pursued  tho 
war  against  the  Germans.    In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  having  made  an  inva- 
sion into  Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The 
campaign  was  not  inglorious  for  the  Romans,  but 
they  were  wom  out  by  hardships,  and  perhapa 
harassed  on  their  march  by  some  bands  of  Ger- 
mans.   Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
Gaul.    Germanicus  was  absent  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to   destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv."  p.  194.)    If  this  had  been  done, 
the  retreat  of  Caecina's  army  would  have  been  cut 
off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  opposition  of 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When 
the  troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  were 
presented  by  her  with  clothes,  and  they  received 
from  her  own  hands  everything  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  wounds.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  69.)  Ger- 
manicus having  been  recalled  by  Tiberius  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  n.  17),  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Germanicus], 
she  returned  to  Italy.    She  stayed  some  daya  nt 
the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Rrundusium,  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  nnd  holding  in  her  arms  the 
um  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.    At  the  news 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  were  occupied  by  crowds  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  salute  her. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officers  of  two 
Praetorian  cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had  sent  to 
Rrundusium  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her 
to  Rome ;  the  um  containing  the  ashes  of  Oemrm- 
niens  was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions*  ntul 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march 
by  the  magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Cam- 
pania ;  by  Dmsus,  the  son  of  Tiberius;  Claudius, 
the  brother  of  Germanicus  ;  by  the  other  children 
of  Germanicus;  and  at  last  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowds  of 
the  Roman  people.    (Tac  Attn.  iii.  1,  &c) 
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During  some  years  Tiberias  disguised  his  hatred 
of  Agrippina;  but  she  soon  became  exposed  to 
■cart  accusations  and  intrigues.    She  asked  the 
emperor's  permission  to  choose  another  hus-lxand, 
but  Tiberius  neither  refused  nor  consented  to  the 
pmp»ition.    Sejanua,  who  exercised  an  unbound- 
ed influence  over  Tiberius,  then  a  prey  to  mental 
dUorders,  persuaded  Agrippina  that  the  emperor 
intfoded  to  poison  her.    Alarmed  at  such  a  report, 
she  refused  to  eat  an  apple  which  the  emperor 
nj.-ml  h-T  fn'in  his  table,  and  Tiberius  in  hi* 
tarn  complained    of   Agrippina  regarding  him 
as  a  poisoner.    According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
wis  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 
and  Sejanus,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the 
plan  of  leading  Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tibe- 
rias was  extremely  suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and 
shewed  his  hostile  feelings  by  allusive  words  or 
neglectful  silence.    There  were  no  evidences  of 
ambitions  plans  formed  by  Agrippina,  but  the 
rumour  having  been  sprvad  that  she  would  fly  to 
the  army,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dataria  (a.  D.  30)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 
died  in  exile.    Her  sons  Nero  and  Dnisus  were 
likewise  banished  and  both  died  an  unnatural 
destb.     She  lived  three  years  on  that  barren 
island ;  at   last  she  refused  to  take  any  food, 
aad  died  roost  probably  by  Toluntary  starvation. 
Her  death  took  place  precisely  two  years  after  and 
no  the  same  date  as  the  murder  of  Sejanua,  that  is 
ia  a.  D.  33.    Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  us,  that 
Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
(Saeton.  776.  53 ;  Tac  Ann.  vi.  25.)    The  ashes 
cf  Agrippina  and  those  of  her  son  Nero  were 
afterward-*  brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son, 
the  emperor  Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in 
honour  of  his  mother.    In  the  one  figured  below, 
:  of  Cuiigull  is  Ml  DM  Mile  ami  that  of  bil 

■vnht-r  on  the  other.  The  words  on  each  side  are 
respectively,  c.  caesar.  avo.  gkr.  p.m.  tr.  pot., 

Ud  AGBUFPINA.  MAT.  C.  CAX&  AVO.  G  KHM. 


(Tac  Awn.  L — ri. ;  Sueton.  Octav.  64,  Tih.  L  c, 
Colin.  I.e.;  Dion.  Cass.  ML  5,  6,  lriii.  22.)  [W.  P  ] 

AGRIPPI'NA  II.,  the  daughter  of  Germani- 
cdo  and  Agrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanins  Agrippa.  She  was  born  between  A.  D. 
13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterwards 
callrd  in  honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
Cologne,  and  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  legions 
commanded  by  her  father.  In  A.  D.  28,  she  mar- 
ried Co.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  man  not  un- 
file her,  and  whom  she  lost  in  A.  n.  40.  After 
his  death  she  married  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died 
some  years  afterwards  ;  and  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
mg  poisoned  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing bis  great  fortune,  or  for  some  secret  motive  of 
»  "  higher  impoitMftOBi  BM  was  aln-ady  known 
for  b*r  scandalous  conduct,  for  her  most  perfidi- 
es* intrigues,  and  for  an  nnbounded  ambition. 
She  was  accused  of  having  committed  incest  with 
her  own  brother,  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula, 
wbo  undi.f  the  pretext  of  having  discovered 
that  she  had  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse 
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with   M.    Aemilius   Lepidus,   the   husband  of 
her  sister  Drusilla,  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontin,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  bay  of 
Caicta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.    Her  sister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it  seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor.    Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  lepidus.  This 
happened  in  a.  n.  39.    Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  A.  D.  41,"  by  tb-ir  uncle,  Clau- 
dius, immediately  after  his  accession,  although 
his  wife,  Mcasalina,    was   the   mortal  enemy 
of  Agrippina.      Messalina  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Claudius  in  A.  n.  48  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  d.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  mar- 
rying the  emperor.    Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  was  legalized  by  a  scnntusronMil- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother's  daughter  was  declared  valid  ;  this  scnatus- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper- 
ors Constantino  and  Constnns.    In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courteaan,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus  he  adopt- 
ed  Domitius  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by 
Pallas,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius.  By 
her  intrigues  L.  Junius  Silanus  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  a.  d.  53,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.     Lollia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    Domitia  Lepida,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a 
similar  fate.    After  having  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
envied,  Agrippina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  ascen- 
dency over  her  son  Nero,  his  successor.    A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.    Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locusta  and  Xenophon, 
a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
A.  n.  54,  at  Sinucssa,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the 
troops  by  Burma,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.    Narcissus,  the  rich  frccdmau 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  Silanus  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus  ;L'-''  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  number  of  her  victims  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Burma  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  from 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son's  pas- 
sion for  Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaca  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salvius  Otho.    To  reconquer  his 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.    She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicua  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  ; 
but  Britannicus  was  poisoned  by  Nero ;  and  sho 
even  solicited  her  son  to  an  incestuous  inter- 
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course.     At  last,  her  death  was  resolved  upon 

by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia  and 
marry  Poppaea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted 
by  his  mother.  Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues 
became  the  cause  of  Agrippina's  ruin.  Nero 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  visit  him  at  Baiae,  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  sea.  In  their  conversation 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  She 
left  Baiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
so  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agrip- 
pina  saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ; 
her  attendant  Acerronia  was  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  inform- 
ed her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
charged  Burrus  to  murder  his  mother ;  but  Burrus 
declining  it,  Anicetus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Burrus  to  undertake  the 
task.  Anicetus  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
**  Ventrem  feri "  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  bat 
slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pired under  the  blows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  8.)  It  was  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother :  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
commentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement  (76.  iv.  54  ;  comp.  Plin.  Hut. 
Nat.  vii.  6.  a.  8,  Elcnchus,  vii.  &c.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
arc  distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  she  is  repre- 
sented with  her  huslxand  Claudius,  in  others  with 
her  son  Nero.  The  former  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively, 

AOKIPP1NAB  AVGVSTAK,  and  Tt  CLAVD.  CAESAR. 
AVQ.  UK  KM.  P.M.  TRJ.B.  PUT.  P.P. 


(Tac.  Ann.  lib.xii.  xiil  xiv.;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. — 
Ixi.;  Sueton.  Claud.  43,44,  Nero,  5,6.)  [W.P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  being  the  first 
to  maintain  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Lirinens.  CummoniL  i.  9.)  St 
Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the  correction  of 
an  error  (S.  Augustin.  De  Daptismo,  ii.  7,  voL  ix. 
p.  102,  ed.  Bened.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  (Epist.  93, 
c  10.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bishops  at 
Carthage  about  a.  d.  200  (Vulg.  a.  d.  215,  Mans. 
a.  d.  217)  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St 
Augustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church.  (De 
Baptismo,  iii.  2,  p.  1 09.)  [A.  J.  C.l 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whose  father 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. (Suet  776.61.)    Agrippinus  was  accused  at 


the  same  time  as  Thrasea,  a.  d.  67,  and  was  ba- 
nished from  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  28,  29,  33.) 
He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Epictetus  (ap.  Slot.  Scrm.  7k  and  Arrian. 
(L  1.) 

A'GRIUS  ("A-ypw*),  a  Bon  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in 
Aetolia,  Alcathous,  Melas,  Leucopeut,  and  Europe. 
He  was  father  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thersites  was 
one.    These  sons  of  Agrius  deprived  Oeneus  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  father;  but  all  ot 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Thersites,  were  slain 
by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus.  (Apollod. 
L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  &c)    Apollodoros  places  these 
events  before  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  while  Hyginus  {Fab,  175,  comp.  242  and 
Antonin.  Lib.  37 )  states,  that  Diomedes,  when  he 
heard,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  grandfather  Oeneus,  hastened  back  and  expelled 
Agrius,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain 
by  Diomedes.  (Comp.  Pans.  ii.  25.  §  2 ;  Ov.  H+ 
roid.  ix.  153.) 

There  are  some  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Agrius,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inte- 
rest is  known.  (Heaiod.  Tkeog.  1013,  &c;  Apollod. 
L  6.  §  2,  ii.  5.  §  4.)  IL.S.) 

AGROE'CIUS  or  AGROE'TIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  "  De 
Orthographia  et  Differentia  Sermonis,"  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by 
Klavius  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  Euchc- 
rius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  His  work  is  printed 
in  Putachius'  w  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,"  pp.  2266-2275.  [C.  P.  \L\ 

AGROETAS  ('Aypoiras),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  (ZKv6ucd),  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apotto- 
nius  (ii.  1248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (Aifatrf), 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  same 
scholiast  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Stephanus  Byx.  (t.  v.  "Apvt\os.)      [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRON  {Aypw).    1.  The  son  of  NinuS  the 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  HeracWidae. 
The  tradition  was,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  government  as  deputies.  The 
names  Ninus  and  Belus  in  their  genealogy  render 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Assyrian  gover- 
nors, or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  that  their 
accession  marks  the  period  of  on  Assyrian  con- 
quest (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Pleuratus,  a  king  of  lllyria.  In 
the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval  forces  he  sur- 
passed all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  country. 
When  the  Aetolians  attempted  to  compel  the  Me- 
dionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agrou  under- 
took to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Deme- 
trius, the  father  of  Philip.    He  accordingly  sent  to 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000  Illyriana,  who 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over    the  ActoUan*. 
Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  this  success,  gave 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cess, contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (b.c 
231.)    He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
his  wife  Teuta.   Just  after  his  death,  an  embassy 
arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to  mediate 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Issa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  placed  theni- 
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•tire*  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe  Romans.  By  I 
his  first  wife,  Triteuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had 
a  wa  named  Piunes,  or  Pinneus,  who  survived 
him,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Demetrius  Pharins,  who  married  his  mother  after 
the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dion  Cat*.  xxxiv.  46,  151  ; 
Polvb.  iL  2—4  ;  Appian,  ItL  7 ;  Flor.  ii.  5 ;  Plin. 
H.\.  xxxiv.  6.)  [C.  P.  1L] 

AGROTERA  CAyporioa^  the  huntress,  a  sur- 
name of  Artemis.  (Horn.  //.  xxL  471.)  At  Agrae 
on  tbe  Ilissus,  where  she  was  believed  to  hare  first 
hunted  after  her  arrival  from  Delos,  Artemis  Agrotera 
had  a  temple  with  a  statue  carrying  a  bow.  (Paus. 
L  19.  §  7.)  Under  this  name  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Aegeira.  (vii.  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
Agrotera  is  synonymous  with  Agraea  [Agraeus], 
but  Eastatbios  (ad  It.  p.  361)  derives  it  from  the 
town  of  Agrae,  Concerning  the  worship  of  Artemis 
Agrotera  at  Athens,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  'Aypo- 
TrfjHW$wrl«,p.  31.  [L.  S.J 

AOYIEUS  CA-ywfvs),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
scribing him  as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and 
public  places.  As  such  he  was  worshipped  at 
Acharnae  (Paus.  L  31.  §  3),  Mycenae  (ii.  19.  §  7), 
and  at  Tegea.  (viii.  53.  §  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  Agyieus  in  the  last  of  these 
places  is  related  by  Pausanias.  (Compare  11  or. 
Qtrm.  iv.  6.  28 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  9.)      [L.  S.] 

AGY'RRHIUS  ('Aytyiot),  a  native  of  Collv- 
tus  in  Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  toV 
icaXor  Kdya66r  (de  MytL  p.  65,  ed.  Reiske),  after 
being  in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  obtained  about  B.  c.  395  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for 
attending  the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
allowance  previously  given  to  the  comic  writers, 
( Harpocrat.  s.  r.  ©wpucei,  'kybtytos ;  Suidaa,  s.  r. 
iMM\jf<ruurruc6y  \  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  EccL  102; 
iJem.  r,  Timocr.  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular, 
that  he  was  appointed  general  in  u.  c.  389.  (Xen. 
HtlL  iv.  8.  %  31  ;  Diod.  xiv.  99 ;  Bockh,  Fubl. 
Earn,  of  Aliens,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &c,  2nd  cd. 
EngL  transL ;  Schumann,  de  Comitiis,  p.  65,  &c) 

AHA'LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Servilia  Gens.  There  were  also  several  persona  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Strmctut  Ahala,  who 
roav  have  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Aha- 
lae;  but  as  the  Ahalae  and  Struct!  Ahalae  are 
frequently  confounded,  all  the  persons  of  these 
names  are  given  here. 

1.  C.  Sbrvilius  Structus  Aha l a,  consul  at 
478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti.  (Liv.  ii.  49.) 

2.  C.  Sbrvilius  Struct  us  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  b.  c.  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maelius 
was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night,  in 
which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  capitol  and 
all  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans of  tbe  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Maelius 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Maelius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  killed  him.  (Liv.  iv.  13,  14  ;  Zo- 
xuths,  vii.  20 ;  Dionys.  Ejk.  Mai,  L  p.  3.)  This 
act  is  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  CatiL 
I  1,  pro  A/it  3,  Catoy  16);  but  it  was  in  reality 


a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile.  (VaL  Max.  3. 
§  2 ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  L  3,  pro  Dom.  32.)  Livy  passes 
over  this,  and  only  mentions  (iv.  21),  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterwards,  a  c.  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Maelius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  des- 
cended from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
fathers  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 
and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  40.)  The  head  of  Brutus 
on  the  annexed  coin  is  therefore  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  first  consul. 


3.  C.  Sbrvilius  Q.  p.  C.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consul  a  c.  427.  (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  Sbrvilius  P.  p.  Q.  n.  Structus  Ahala, 
consular  tribune  ac.  408,  and  magister  equitum  in 
the  same  year ;  which  bitter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  supporting  the  senate  against  his 
colleagues,  who  did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  ap- 
pointed. For  the  same  reason  be  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407.  He  was  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  be  assisted  the  senate  in  compelling 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  57,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  Sbrvilius  Ahala,  magister  equitum 
a  c  389,  when  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Liv.  vL  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Manlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  ho 
had  saved  in  battle;  but  Ahala  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
calls  Ahala  P.  Scrvilius.  (H.  N.  vii.  39.) 

6.  Q.  Sbrvilius  Q,  p.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
a  a  365,  and  again  a  c.  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius  had  been 
slain  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tumultu*,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Colline  gate.  He  held 
the  comitia  as  interrex  in  355.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6, 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  Sbrvilius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  a  c  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
a  c  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Domitia  Gbnb,  so  called  from  the 
red  hair  which  many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  signifies  "  Red- Beard,"  and 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  was 
said  that  the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their 
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ancestor*  the  victory  of  the  Roman •  over  the  Latin*  black  hair  and  beard,  which  immediately  became 
at  lake  Regillus  (a  c.  496),  and,  to  confirm  the  red.  (Suet.  Ner.  1 ;  Plat  AemiL  25,  CorioL  3  j 
truth  of  what  they  said,  that  they  stroked  his  |  Dionys.  vi.  )  3 ;  TertulL  ApoL  22.) 

Stkmma  Ahenobarborum. 

1.  Co,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c  192. 

2.  Cn.  Domitiai  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  Suff.  a  c,  162. 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c  122. 


4.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c  96.  5.  L.  Domitius  Ahenokirbua,  Cos.  a  C.  94. 


6.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.    Probably  son  of  7.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos. 

No.  4.   Died  a  c  81 .  Married  Cornelia,  daugh-  a  a  54.    Married  Porcia,  sister 

ter  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cos.  a  c.  87.  of  M.  Cato. 

i 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  R  C  32. 
I 

9.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  16.  Married 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and  Octavia. 


10.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  11.  Domitia.    Mar-  12.  Domitia  Lepida. 

a.  D.  32.     Married  Agrippina,  ried  Crispus  Pas-  Married  M.  Vale- 

daughti-r  of  Gcrmanicus.  sienna,  rius  Mcssala. 

I 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  emperor  Nero. 


1.  Cn.  Domitiur  L.  f.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
plebeian  acdile  B.  c.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C  Curio,  many  pecuarii,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  praetorahip,  a  a  194.  (Lir.  xxxiii. 
42,  xxxir.  42,  43,  53.)  He  was  consul  in  192, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him ;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Naaica.  (xxxv.  10,  20,  22,  40,  xxxvi. 
37.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  (xxxvii. 
39;  Plut  Apopktk.  Rom.  Cn.  Domit.)  In  bis 
consulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  warning  MRoma,  cave  tibi."  (Liv.  xxxv.  21  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  5,  who  falsely  says  Bello  Punieo 

Mtcundo. ) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  p.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifex  in  a  c 
172,  when  a  young  man  (Liv.  xlii.  28),  and  in  169 
was  sent  with  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjunction  with  Aemilius  Paullus  (xlv. 
17);  and  when  the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  and  Cornelius  Lentnlus  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4,  de  Div. 
ii.  35;  Val.  Afax.  L  1.  §  3.) 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  c.  122,  against  the  Allobrogcs  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the 
Salfuvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allo- 
broges  and  their  ally  Vituitna,  king  of  the  Arverni, 
near  Vindalium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and 


the  Rhodanus  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly 
through  the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erection  of  tro- 
phies, and  went  in  procession  through  the  province 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  120. 
(Liv.  Epit.  61 ;  Florus,  iii.  2;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191  ; 
Cic  pro  Font.  12,  Brut.  26 ;  Vellci.  ii  10,  39  ; 
Oros.  v.  13;  Suet.  Ner.  2,  who  confounds  him 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  115  with  Caeci- 
lius  Me  tell  us,  and  expelled  twenty-two  persons 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  Epit.  62 ;  Cic.  pro  Clwrttl. 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Suet/,  c)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cic  pro 
Font.  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c. 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marius.  (Ascon. 
in  Cornel,  p.  81,  ed.  OrellL)  When  the  college  of 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  he 
brought  forward  the  law  {Lex  Domitia),  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  the 
priestly  colleges  to  tho  people.  {Diet  of  Ant  pp. 
773,  b.  774,  a.)  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude,  (Liv. 
Epit.  67 ;  Cic.  pro  DeioU  11;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  5.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and  afterwards 
several  of  his  private  enemies,  as  Aemilius  Scaunia 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (Val.  Max.  /.  c;  Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  100;  Cic  Div.  in  CaeciL  20,  Verr.  ii.  47, 
Cornel.  2,  pro  Scaur.  1.)  He  was  consul  n.  c  96 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  censor  B.  c  92,  with  Liciniua 
Crassua,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians (Cic  de  OraL  iii.  24  ;  Cell.  xv.  1 1 ),  but  this 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
putes. Domitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  una 
moreover  in  favour  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  liv- 
ing, while  Crassus  loved  luxury  and  encouraged 
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art  Among  the  many  sayings  recorded  of  both, 
w*  are  told  that  Crassns  observed,  "that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  a  man  had  a  beard  of  brass,  who  had 
a  mouth  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead."  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xriii.  1 ;  Suet.  L  c;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  4  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  11.)  Cicero  says,  that  Domitius  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  orators,  but  that  he 
spoke  well  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
wain  Urn  his  high  rank.  (Cic  Unit.  44.) 

5.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
mo  of  No.  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  B.  c.  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic.  Vcrr. 
v.  3;  Vol.  Max.  vi.  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
94.  In  the  civil  war  between  Marias  and  Sulla, 
be  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
by  the  praetor  Damafiippus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  88  ; 
Vellei.  ii  26  ;  Oros.  v.  20.) 

6.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  f.  Ahenobarbus, 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  &  c  87,  and 
is  the  civil  wax  between  Marias  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 
and  fied  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  manv 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Numidian  king,  Hiorbas,  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Co.  Pompeius,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
and  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
camp,  B,  c  81.  According  to  some  account*,  he 
wa*  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompey. 
(Liv.  EpiL  89 ;  PluL  Pomp.  10, 12 ;  Zonaraa,  x.  2; 
Oros.  v.  21  ;  VaL  Max.  vi  2.  §  8.) 

7.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahsnobarbur, 
son  of  No.  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c,  70  by 
Cicero,  as  a  witness  against  Verres.  In  61  he 
was  curule  aedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
Numidian  lions,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  circus 
before  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  take 
food,  which  was  the  first  time  they  bod  done  so. 
(Dim  Cass.  xxavii.  46  ;  Plin.  //.  viii.  54  ;  this 
pause  in  the  games  was  called  diludium,  Hor.  Ep. 
i.  19.  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M. 
Cato,  and  in  his  aedileship  supported  the  latter  in 
his  proposals  against  bribery  at  elections,  which 
were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 
votes  for  Afranius.  The  political  opinions  of  Ahe- 
nobarbus coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
throughout  bis  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  amtoeratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  by 
Yetiins,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  an 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbas  was  praetor  in  &  c  58,  and  pro- 
posed an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
Julian  laws  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  senate 
dared  not  entertain  his  propositions.  He  was  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  of  55,  and  threatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  m«i5tires  he  had  prr>pos4jd  in  his  proetor- 
sbip,  and  deprive  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
ie^Vated,  however,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
also  bwame  candidates,  and  wo*  driven  from  the 
Campus  Martins  on  the  day  of  election  by  force  of 


anna.  He  became  a  candidate  again  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whoso  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulchcr,  a  relation  of  Pompey,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  h,  is  consulship ;  and  as  tho  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  be  became 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  B.  c.  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  quaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clndius.  For  the  next  two 
or  throe  years  during  Cicero's  absence  in  Cili- 
cia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  a  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
j. 'ace  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocratical  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Corhnium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey ;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar's  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured— an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  he  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus' 
feelings  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  Ho  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  afterwards  soiled  to 
Ma&silia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventually  token, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it.  Cicero,  whom  be  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Phorsaba  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  roan  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  them.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  Orclli's 
Onomasticvn  Tullianum ;  Suet  Net.  2 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xxxix.  xli. ;  Caes.  BdL  Civ.) 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his  father  at 
Corfinium  (n.  c  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Phorsaba  (48),  but  did  not  toko  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
ftar.  He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  exprculy 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  ho 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesar's 
death,  and  waa  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedin  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar.    In  42  he 
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commanded  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  completely  defeated  Domitius  Calvuius  on  the 
day  of  the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  as  the  Litter 
attempted  to  tail  out  of  Brundusium.  He  was 
saluted  Impcrator  in  consequence,  and  a  record  of 
this  Tictory  is  preserved  in  the  annexed  coin,  which 
represents  a  trophy  placed  upon  the  prow  of  a 
vessel.  The  head  on  the  other  aide  of  the  coin 
has  a  beard,  in  referenoe  to  the  reputed  origin  of 
the  family. 


After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbus 

conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea, 

In  40  Ahenobarbus  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
placed  over  Bithynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace 
concluded  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,  Antony  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32. 
Ahenobarbus  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Asia,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  became 
consul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Augustus.  Ahenobarbus  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephesus,  where  he  found  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
removal  from  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  offered  the 
command  to  him  ;  but  he  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  over  to 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Suetonius  says 
that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic.  1'hil,  ii. 
1 1,  x.  6,  Unit.  25,  ad  Fanu  vi  22  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  55,  63,  65;  Plut.  Anton.  70,  71  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xlTii.— 1;  Vellei  iL  76,  84;  Suet.  AVr.  3; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

9.  L.  Don  mi's  Cn.  p.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  betrothed  in  B.  c.  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Taren- 
tum,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
Octavia.  He  was  aedile  in  a  c  22,  and  consul  in 
a  c  16.  After  his  consulship,  and  probably  as  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
anny  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed further  into  the  country  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  He  received  in  consequence  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  a.  o.  25.  Sueto- 
nius describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  commanded 
the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
tiint  in  his  praetorship  and  consulship  he  brought 
Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage.  He 
exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustas 
was  obliged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them. 
(Suet  Ner.  4  ;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  44;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
69;  Vellei  ii  72.) 


AJAX. 

10.  Cn.  Domitics  L.  p.Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus* 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus.  He  was  consul  a.  d.  32,  and  after- 
wards proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pyrgi  in 
Etruria  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  stained  with 
crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused  as  the  ac- 
complice of  Albucilla  of  the  crimes  of  adultery  and 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sister  Domitia 
Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the  death 
of  Tiberias.  When  congratulated  on  the  birth  of 
his  son,  afterwards  Nero,  he  replied  that  whatever 
was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina  could  only 
bring  ruin  to  tho  state.  (Suet.  Ner.  5,  6  ;  Tac 
Ann.  iv.  75,  vi.  1,  47,  xii.  64  ;  Vellei.  ii  72  ; 
Dion  Cass,  lvni  17.) 

11.  Don itu,  daughter  of  No.  9.  [Domitia.] 

12.  Domitia  Lepida,  daughter  of  No.  9. 
[Domitia  Lepida.] 

13.  L.  Don  mi's  Ahenobarbus,  son  of  No. 

10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.  [Nero.] 

14.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  praetor  in 
a  c  54,  presided  at  the  second  trial  of  M.  Coelius. 
(Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii  13.)  He  may  have  been  the 
son  of  No.  5. 

15.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  praetor  a  c 
80,  commanded  the  province  of  nearer  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul.  In  79,  he  was  summoned 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was 
in  want  of  assistance  against  Sertorius,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtuleius,  quaestor  of 
Sertorius,  near  the  Anas.  (Plot  Sett.  12;  Liv. 
Epii.  90 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 ;  Florua,  iii  22 ;  Ores, 
v.  23.) 

AJAX  (  Mas).  1.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of 
Salainis,  by  Periboea  or  Eriboea  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  7  ;  Paus.  i.  42.  §  4 ;  Pind.  Itth.  vi  65 ;  Diod. 
iv.  72),  and  a  grandson  of  Aeacus.  Homer  calls 
him  Ajax  the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or 
simply  Ajax  (IL  ii  768,  ix.  169,  xiv.  410 ;  com  p. 
Pind.  Jsti.  vi.  38),  whereas  the  other  Ajax,  the 
son  of  O ileus,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  some  epithet.  According  to  Homer 
Ajax  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  with  his  Salaminians,  in  twelve  ships  (IL 

11.  557 ;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  394),  and  was  next  to 
Achilles  the  most  distinguished  and  the  bravest 
among  the  Greeks,   (ii  768,  xvii  279,  &c)  He 
is  described  as  tall  of  stature,  and  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  those  of  all  the 
Greeks  (iii  226,  Ac) ;  in  beauty  he  was  inferior 
to  none  but  Achilles.    (Od.  xi  550,  xxjv.  17 ; 
comp.  Paus.  i  35.  §  3.)    When  Hector  challenged 
the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to  single  combat,  Ajax 
came  forward  among  several  others.    The  people 
prayed  that  he  might  fight,  and  when  the  lot 
fell  to  Ajax  (IL  vii.  179,   &c),   and  he  ap- 
proached, Hector  himself  began  to  tremble.  (215.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  stone.    The  combatants  were  separated, 
and  upon  parting  they  exchanged  arms  with  one 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.    (305,  &c) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  Aga- 
memnon sent  to  conciliate  Achilles,  (ix.  169.)  He 
fought  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  as  in  the 
battle  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  (xiv.  409,  Sec  xv. 
415,  xvi  114),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus.  (xvii  128,  7  32.)  In  the  games  at  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patroclus,  Ajax  fought  with  Odysseus,  but 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  hixn 
(xxiii  720,  Ac),   and  in  Like  manner  with 
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medes.  In  the  contest  aboat  the  armour  of  Achillea, 
he  was  conquered  by  Ody**eus,  and  this,  says 
Homer,  Wain*  the  cause  of  bit  death.  (Od.  xi. 
541,  4c.)  Odysseus  afterwards  met  his  spirit  in 
Holies,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  it,  bat  in  vain. 

Thus  far  the  story  of  Ajax,  the  Telamonian,  is 
related  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Later  writers  fur* 
nith  as  with  various  other  traditions  aboat  his 
youth,  bat  more  especially  aboat  his  death,  which 
is  to  vaguely  aDnded  to  by  Homer.  According  to 
Apollodoros  (id.  12.  §  7)  and  Pindar  (I$th.  vi. 
51,  &c),  Ajax  became  invulnerable  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prayer  which  Heracles  offered  to  Zeus, 
while  be  w  as  on  a  visit  in  Salami*.  The  child 
was  called  Alts  from  drr6s,  an  eagle,  which  ap- 
peared immediately  after  the  prayer  as  a  favour- 
able According  to  Lycophron  (455  with  the 
SchoL),  Ajax  was  born  before  Heracles  came  to 
Trlamon,  and  the  hero  made  the  child  invulner- 
able by  wrapping  him  up  in  his  lion's  skin. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  II.  xxiii.  841.)  Ajax  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
iiL  10.  §  8;  Hygin.  Fab.  81.)  Daring  the  war 
against  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achillea,  made  excursions 
into  neighbouring  countries.  The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Thracian  Chersonesos,  where  he  took  Poly* 
dorus,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.  Thence,  he  went  into  Pnrygia,  slew 
king  Teuthras,  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
earned  off  great  spoils,  and  Tecmrata,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistress.  (Diet.  Cret. 
ii.  18;  Soph.  Aj.  210,  480,  &c;  Hot.  Carm.  ii. 
4.  5.)  In  the  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
A  .jam cannon,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prise  to  Odysseus.  This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajax  into  an  awful  state  of  madness.  In  the 
night  he  rushed  from  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
of  the  Greek  army,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
and  dragged  dead  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
fancying  that  they  were  his  enemies.  When,  in 
the  morning,  he  recovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
what  he  bad  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
once  given  him  as  a  present.  (Puid.  Nem.  rii. 
36;  Soph.  AJ.  42,  277,  852;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  1, 
&r. ;  Lycophr.  /.  c)  Lens  poetical  traditions 
cake  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cret.  t.  1 5 ;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  Soph.  Ajax.)  His  step- brother  Teucrus 
was  charged  by  Tclamon  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
but  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion. (Paus.  L  28.  §  12.)  A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Pausania*  (L  35.  §  3 ;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  xiiL 
397,  &c.J  states,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
op  a  purple  flower  which  bore  the  letters  of  on  its 
leave*,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
and  expressive  of  a  sigh.  According  to  Dictys, 
Ncoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  deposited  the 
a»fces  of  the  hero  in  a  golden  urn  on  mount  Rhoc- 
teioo ;  and  according  to  Sophocles,  he  was  buried 
by  his  brother  Teucrus  against  the  will  of  the 
Atreidae.  (Comp.  Q.  Smyrn.  v.  500;  Philostr.  Her. 
xi  3.)  Pausonias  (iiL  19.  §  11)  represents  Ajax, 
like  many  other  heroes,  as  living  after  bis  death  in 
the  island  of  Leuce.  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
open  the  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
were  found  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
ordered  to  be  buried  again.  (Phflostr.  Her.  i.  2 ; 
Pius.  iii.  39.  §  11.)   Respecting  the  state  and 
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wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  death,  see  Plato, 
De  lie  Fubl.  x.  in  fin. ;  Plut  Sympt*.  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Salami*  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  island,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue  ' 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  Aicurrtia. 
(Did.  of  Art.  a  e.)  At  Athens  too  he  wan  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  eponviRic  heroes,  ono 
of  the  Attic  tribes  (Atxsrtu)  being  called  after  him. 
(Pans.  i.  35.  §  2 ;  Plut  Sympt*.  i.  10.)  Not  far 
from  the  town  Rhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antonius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Augustus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Cretensts  (v.  16)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  was  Glauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Aean- 
ttdes;  by  his  beloved  Tecmesaa,  he  had  a  son, 
Eurysaces.  (Soph.  Aj.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  and  Akibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamonian  Ajax.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  4 ;  Plut.  Alctb. 
1.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  wai  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1);  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lycius.  (  Paus. 
v.  22.  §  2;  comp.  Plin.  //.  AT.  xxxr.  10.  §36; 
Aelian,  V.  //.  ix.  11.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  Egremont  collection  at 
Pet  worth.    (Bot  tiger,  Amaltkm,  iii  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  OTleus,  king  of  the  Ijocriana,  who 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  527.) 
His  mother's  name  was  Eriopis.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  468)  calls  him 
Narydtu  hero*.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
dec)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fub.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  tho 
Oreek<  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Telamonian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (\ivoMpni\  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  tho 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (//.  xiv.  520,  &c.,  xxiii. 
789,  &c.)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
xiii.  700,  &c  xiv.  520,  ice,  xvi.  350,  xvii.  '256, 
732,  4c.  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
lochus  for  the  prize  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  favoured  OdyB- 
seus,  made  him  stumble  and  fall,  so  that  ho 
gained  only  the  second  prize,  (xxiii.  754,  &c) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (rupol  Wvp<u),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  be  used  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    (Od.  iv.  499,  &c) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
Ofleus  and  the  nymph  Rhene,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
81,97;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostratus  (Her.  r'ni  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  in  length,  which  follow- 
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od  him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  is  said,  he  rushed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  Cassandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  as  a  sup- 
pliant Ajax  dragged  her  away  with  violence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives.  (Virg.  Aen.  iL  403 ; 
Kurip.  Troad.  70,  &c.;  Diet  Crct  v.  12;  Hygin. 
Fob.  116.)  According  to  some  statement*  he 
even  violated  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  635 ;  Q.  Smyrn.  xiii.  422 ; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  SchoL);  Odysseus  at  least 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  arid  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
his  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  I.)  The  whole  charge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himselC  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajax  had  dragged  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
homeward  he  came  to  the  Capharean  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboca,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  116;  comp.  Virg.  Am.  L  40,  &c, 
xi.  260.)  For  a  different  account  of  his  death  see 
Philostr.  Her.  viii.  3,  and  SchoL  ad  Lyoophr.  L  c. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Louce.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  The  Opuntian 
Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  national  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  faith  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  I.e.;  Comm.  Xarrat.  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poet*  and  artist*,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oileus.    (Mionnet,  No.  570,  Ac)        [L.  S.J 

A'lDES^Attnj.  [Hadbs.] 

AlOO'NEUS  fAOtfrris).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  'Athts.  (Horn.  IL  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[Hadjcs.] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Rpeirus,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Persephone,  and  father  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnao  [Acadk- 
Mi's],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Kpeirus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
Aidoncu*.  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meaning  suitors,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  thnt  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  namo  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  Atdoneus  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
mid  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Plut 
The*.  31,  35.)  Eu*ebius  (Chron.  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Ai'doncus,  a  daughter  of  qoccn  Demeter, 
with  whom  he  had  eloped.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Ai'doncus  is  nothing  but  the  sacred 
legend  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  history,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  late  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
ancient  myths.  [L.  S,] 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS  or  LOQUENS,  a  Roman 
divinity,    lu  the  year  B.  c  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a  voice  was  heard 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  silence  of 
night,  announcing  that  the  Gauls  were  approaching. 
(Liv.  v.  32.)    No  attention  was  at  the  time  paid 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Gauls  had  withdraw! 
from  the  city,  the  Romans  remembered  the  pro- 
phetic voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  by  erect- 
ing on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  tempi um,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to  Aius  Locutius,  or 
the  **  Announcing  Speaker."   (Liv.  v.  50  ;  Varro, 
up.  GeU.  xvi.  17;   Ck.  dt  DivimxL  L  45,  iL 
32.)  [L  S.] 

ALABANDUS  (*A\d*a»*oi),  a  Carian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Calirrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ant*  of  Alabanda  worshipped  as  the  founder  of 
their  town.  (Stcph.  By*,  t.  v.  'Khitavla ;  Cic 
de  Ntd.  Deor.  iii.  1 5,  1 9.)  [L.  S.] 

ALAGO'NIA  ('AXayoyla%  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Euro  pa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §  6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat  Com.  viii.  23.)  [L.  S.J 

ALALCOMENE'lS  (*AAa\jcott*rTjfr),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  derived  from  the  hero  Alako- 
mencs,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  Alalco- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  born. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  dxiXxtur, 
so  that  it  would  signify  the  **  powerful  defender." 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  'AAoAjcofUriw ; 
Muller,  Ordum.  p.  213.)  [L.  S.] 

A  LALCO'M  EN  ES  0AXoX«om^»),  a  Boeotian 
nuUxhihon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alulcomenae,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  born  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  4.1    According  to  Plutarch  (De 
DaedaL  Fragm.  51,  he  advised  Zeu*  to  have  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hera  into  jealousy.  The 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alalcomenes   was  A  the- 
nars, and  that  of  his  son,  Glaucopus,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena,    (Steph.  By*. 
i.  v.  'A\a\KO(iivioy;  Paus.  ix.  3.  §  3;  comp. 
Did.  ofAtU.  ».v.  AotfoAa;  Muller,  Orcham.  p. 
213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOME'NIA  fAAaAjro/to-fo),  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  a*  her  two 
sisters,  Thelxionoea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought- 
lessly.   Their  name  was  n^a{iSi/ca<,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusian 
mount  in  Boeotia.    The  representations  of  these 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  part*  of 
animal*  were  sacrificed  to  them,  except  beads. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4 ;  PanyasU,  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
$.  v.  Tpfjdtai;  Suid.  «.  v.  Tlpa^iZlKi} ;  Muller,  Or" 
chonu  p.  128,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ALARI'CUS,  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e.  *  All 
rich,"  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  wbo  en- 
tered and  Backed  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  first 
enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls  since  the 
time  of  Hannibal.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Baltha, 
or  .Bold,  the  second  noblest  family  of  the  Visigoths. 
(Jornondes,  de  Rob.  Get.  29.)  Hi*  first  nppearance 
in  history  is  in  a.  n.  394,  when  he  was  invested 
by  Theodosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Etigcniua.  (Zoaimus, 
v.  5.)    In  396,  partly  from  anger  at  being 
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the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  eastern  empire, 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus  (Socrates, 
Hut.  Eccf,  viL  10),  he  invaded  and  devastated 
Greece,  till,  by  the  arrival  of  Stilieho  in  397,  he 
vu  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirus.  Whilst  there 
he  was,  by  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  nppointcd 
prefect  of  eastern  Illyricnm  (Zosimus,  v.  5,  6),  and 
partly  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
it  in  prodding  arms  for  his  own  purposes,  partly  to 
bit  birth  and  fame,  was  by  his  countrymen  elected 
king  in  398.  (Claudian,  Euirop.  ii.  212,  Bell  Get 
533—543.) 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  two  inva- 
sions of  Italy.  The  first  (400-403),  apparently 
unprovoked,  brought  him  only  to  Ravenna,  and, 
after  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollentia,  in  which  his  wife 
and  treasures  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
to  Vemai  (Oros.  vii.  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stilieho,  which  transferred  his  services  from 
Arcadius  to  Honorius,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
western  instead  of  the  eastern  Illyricum.  In  this 
capacity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Aemona,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
for  a  western  province,  as  the  future  home  of  his 
nation.  The  second  invasion  (408-410)  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  delay  of  this  fulfilment,  and  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Gothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilieho  s 
death.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
The  first  (408),  as  being  a  protracted  blockade, 
was  the  most  severe,  but  was  raised  by  a  ransom. 
The  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  Alaric's  demands,  and,  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  city,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
by  Alaric  to  Attains,  till  on  discovery  of  his  inca- 
pacity, be  restored  it  to  Honorius.  (Zosimus,  v.  vi.) 
The  third  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  upon 
his  troops  under  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
ended  by  the  treacherous  opening  of  the  Salarian 
gate  on  August  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  for  six 
days.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
vading Sicily  and  Africa.  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
nines*  at  Conscntia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the 
place  of  his  interment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
all  the  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Oros. 
vii.  39 ;  Jornandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 
— his  answer  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 
laugh  in  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
ance, -The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown, 
and,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
fcave  them,  "Your  lives" — are  in  the  true  savage 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimus,  v.  40.) 
But  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
character  is  of  a  higher  order.  The  real  military 
skill  shewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
retreat  to  Verona;  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew- 
that  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  forms  of  civilised  life ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  which  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  tones  of  peace ;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
guished him  during  the  sack  of  Rome — indicate 
something  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
ambition  which  he  seems  to  hare  possessed  in 
common  with  other  barbarian  chiefs.  So  also  his 
scruples  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 
tacked at  Pullentia,  and  his  reverence  for  the  churches 
during  the  sack  of  the  city  (Oros.  vii.  37,  39), 
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imply  that  the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  somo 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  thnt  fierce  hostility  againsfnhe 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Arians  of  tho 
Vandal  tribes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Christian  port  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
as  the  representative  of  civilisation  and  Christianity, 
and  as  the  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  city  (Oros.  vii.  37),  and  tho 
very  slight  injury  which  the  great  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Rome  sustained  from  his  two  invasions 
confirm  the  same  view.  And  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  same  sense  of  the  preternatural  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  though  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  The  dialogue  which  Claudian  {Bell. 
GtL  485-540)  represents  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  counsellors  of  his  own  tribe  seems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Ronio 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  /lut.  ZJW. 
vii.  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  Achilles  and  Mi- 
nerva appearing  to  defend  the  city  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  "does  not  imply 
a  lingering  respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alaric 
himself  towards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  was  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Visigoth ic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriors  whom  he  was 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west. 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jornandes  de  IiA.  Get. 
30;  Claudian,  B.  Get.:  for  the  third  siege  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jornandes,  A. ;  Orosius,  vii.  39 ; 
Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  i.  1-10 ;  Ilicronym.  E/iisL  ad  /Vt«- 
cip. ;  Procop.  Bel/.  Vand.  i.  2 ;  Soxomcn,  Hist. 
Eed.  ix.  9,  10;  Isid.  Ilispalensis,  Chronioon  Got- 
lorum.)  The  invasions  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
great  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jornandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
403  with  the  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c  30,  31 )  to  the  order  which  has  been  here  follow- 
ed. See  also  Godefroyjiw/^AwWor.xii.  3.  [A.P.S.] 

ALASTOR  ('AAoVrd-p).  1.  According  to  Ile- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicum  M~,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  used,  especially  by  the  tragic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.  (Pans.  viii. 
24.  §  4  ;  PluU  De  De/.  Vrae.  13,  &c. ;  AcschyL 
Agam.  1479,  1508,  Pen.  343 ;  Soph.  7reci.  1092  ; 
Eurip.  1'hocn.  1550,  &c) 

2.  AsonofNcleusandChloris.  When  Heracles 
took  Pylos,  A  las  tor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9 ; 
Schol.  ad  AjxJim.  Ithod.  I  150.)  According  to 
Porthcnius  (c.  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to  llar- 
palyce,  who,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  her 
father  Clyroenus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpc- 
don,  and  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  //.  v.  677 ; 
Ov.  Met  xiii.  257.)  Another  Ala* tor  is  mention- 
ed in  Horn.  11.  viii.  333,  xiii.  422.        [L.  S.] 

ALASTO' RIDES   ('AXwrropttni),   a  patro- 
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nymic  from  Alastor,  and  given  by  Homer  (77.  xx. 
463)  to  Tros,  who  was  probably  a  son  of  the 
Lycian  Alastor  mentioned  above.  [L.  S.] 

ALATH  E'US,  called  ODOTH AEUS  by  Clau- 
dian,  became  with  Saphrax,  in  a.  d.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  guardian  of  Vithericus,  the 
young  king  of  tho  Greuthungi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  led  their 
people  across  the  Danube  in  this  year,  and  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Visigoths  under 
Fritigern,  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  378,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Valens  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax  eventually  recrossed  the  Danube,  but 
appeared  again  on  its  banks  in  386,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  the  Roman  provinces  again. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  Alatheus  was 
slain.  { A  mm.  Marc.  xxxi.  3,  Ac  ;  Jornand.  de 
/{■>,  Get.  26,  27  ;  Clnudian,  de  IV  Con*.  Honor. 
626  ;  Zosimus,  iv.  39.) 

ALBA  SI'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Latinus,  and 
the  father  of  Atys,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca- 
petus,  according  to  Dionysius.  He  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years.    (Liv.  L  3;  Dionys.  i.  71.) 

A'LBIA  GENS.  No  persons  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
a  c.    Thev  all  bore  the  cognomen  Carrinas. 

L.  ALBI'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  a  c 
494.  (Liv.  ii.  33.)  Asconius  calls  him  L.  Albi- 
niua  C.  r.  Paterculus.  (In  Cic  Cornel  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  city,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  a  c.  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
culus,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacred 
things:  he  made  his  family  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  he  was  able  to  Caere.  (Liv.  v.  40 ;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  10.)  The  consular  tribune  in  &  c. 
379,  whom  Livy  (vi.  30)  calls  M.  Albinius,  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  above.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  n.  1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  tho  latter  addres- 
ses one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  (iv.  10.)  He 
is  classed  by  Quintilian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets ;  Ovid  also  speaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  tuierem  Pedo,  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  (Ex.  Pont. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Germanicus,  the  son 
of  Dnisus,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  are  pre- 
served in  the  Snasoria  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.)  This 
fragment  is  usually  entitled  44  De  Navigatione 
Germanici  per  Ocean um  Septentrionalem,"  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Germanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  d.  16. 
(Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  23.)  It  would  seem  from 
Martial  (v.  5),  that  Albino  van  us  was  also  a  writer 
of  epigrams.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  calls  him  fabulator  rirpantisximus.    (Ep.  122.) 

Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to  Albino- 
vanus, but  without  any  surhcicnt  authority :  I 
namely, — I."  Ad  Liviam  Aug.  deMorte  Drusi," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  haa  been 
published  separately  by  Bremer,  Helmst  1775. 
2.  "  In  Obitum  Maecenatis.'*  3.  *  Do  Verbis  Mae- 
cenatis  moribund!."  (Wernsdorf,  Poctae  Lutini 
Minor**,  iii.  pp.  121,  Ac,  155,  Ac) 
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The  fragment  of  Albinovanus  on  the  voyage  of 
Germanicus,  has  been  published  by  H.  Stephens, 
Frwjnu  Poet.,  p.  416,  Pithoeus,  Epigram,  et  jw*m. 
ret.,  p.  239,  Bunnann,  A  nth.  Lot.  ii.  ep.  121, 
Wernsdorf,  Pott.  Lot.  Min.  IV.  i.  p.  229,  Ac. 
All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanus  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  with  the  notes  uf 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  edition  is  by 
Meinecke,  which  contains  the  text,  and  a  German 
translation  in  verse,  Qucdlinburg,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemies 
of  the  state  in  a  c.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to 
Hiempsal  in  Numidia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  in  B.  c  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Norbanus,  whom  he  bad 
invited  to  a  banquet.  Ariminiura  in  consequence 
revolted  to  Sulla,  whence  the  Pseudo- Asconius  (in 
Cic  Verr.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  Albino- 
vanus betraying  it.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  60,  62,  91 ; 
Floras,  iii.  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal family  of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The 
original  name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albi- 
nus.  We  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivativea 
in  anus,  enus,  and  inns,  used  without  any  additional 
meaning,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  simple  forms. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  a  219.) 

1.  A.  Pohtumiits  P.  p.  Albus  Rboillbnsis, 
was,  according  to  Livy,  dictator  a  c.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  Kegillus.    Roman  story  related  that  Cantor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  battle  on  tho 
side  of  the  Romans  whence  the  dictator  afterwards 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  tho 
forum.    He  was  consul  a  c  496,  in  which  year 
some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy,  placed  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Kegillus ;  and  it  is  to  this  year 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it    (Liv.  it  19,20,  21  ; 
Dionys.  vi.  2,  Ac. ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  2,  iii.  5.)    The  surname  RegiUenais 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from 
a  place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudii  bore  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spoke 
of  Postumins  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (xxx.  45)  states  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a 
surname  from  his  conquests.   (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of' 
Rome,  i.  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  All-in i  commemorate 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  side  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  with 
the  letters  Roma  underneath,  which  arc  partly 
effaced,  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  horsemen 
tr.  mpling  ou  a  foot-soldier. 


2.  8f.  Postttmttxs  A.  r.  P.  n.  Albcs  Rrgo^ 
LKN8I8,  apparently,  according  to  the  Fasti,  tho  sort 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  these  early  times  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
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cpcm  these  genealogies,)  wu  consul  B.  c  466. 
(fir.  iiL  2 ;  Dionys.  ix.  60.)  He  wu  one  of  the 
three  commissioner!  sent  into  0 recce  to  collect  in- 
formation about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  decenuirate  in  451.  (Lir. 
tii.  31,  S3 ;  Dionys.  x.  52,  56.)  He  commanded, 
**  ! -gat as,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
battle  in  which  the  Aequians  and  Volsciana  were 
defeated  in  446.  (Liv.  iiL  70.) 

3.  A.  Postumius  A.  r.  P.  n.  Albus  Rbgil- 
lkxsis  apparently  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  b.  c 
464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequians. 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Aequians  in 
458,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
commander.  (Liv.  iii.  4, 5,  25  ;  Dionys.  ix.  62, 65.) 

4.  Sr.  Postumius  Sp.  r.  A.  n.  Albus  Rbuil- 
LXNsrs,  apparently  son  of  No  2,  was  consular  tri- 
bune b.  c  432,  and  served  as  1  centos  in  the  war  in 
the  following  year.  (Liv.  iv.  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  Postumius  A.  r.  A.  n.  Albinus  Rbgil- 
LBXaia,  whom  Livy  calls  Marcus,  was  consular 
tribune  B.C.  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Aequian  town  of  Bolac,  which  ho  had 
promised  them.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  50.) 

6.  M.  Postumius  A.  r.  A.  n.  Albinus  Rxgil- 
lkxsis,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  1)  as  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  403,  but  was  in  reality  censor  in 
that  year  with  M.  Furius  Camillas.  (Ftuti  CapitoL) 
In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
men  who  remained  single  up  to  old  age.  ( VaL  Max. 
ii.  9. 1 1 ;  Plut.  Cam.  2 ;  Diet  of Ant.  $.  v.  U**ium.) 

7.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Rboillknsik,  con- 
sular tribune  B.C  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
L.  Julius  an  army  of  volunteers,  since  the  tribunes 
presented  them  from  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
cut  off  a  body  of  Tarquinienses,  who  were  return- 
ing home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Liv.  v.  16.) 

8.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Rbgillbnsis,  con- 
sular tribune  b.  a  394,  carried  on  the  war  aguinst 
the  Aequians ;  he  at  first  suffered  a  defeat,  but 
afterwards  conquered  them  completely.  (Lit.  v. 
26,28.) 

9.  Sp.  Postumiub  Albinus,  was  consul  &  c 
334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturius 
Calvinus,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but,  on  ac- 
cnimt  of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 
lected, and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were  com- 
ing to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
(Liv.  vHL  16,  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
majri»ter  equitum  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mnr- 
ceiius  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia. 
(▼iiL  17,  23.)  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched 
against  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Cau- 
dnrm,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the 
price  of  his  deliverance  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
and  his  colleague  and  the  other  commanders  swore, 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  consuls,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down 
their  office  after  appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 
senate,  on  the  advice  of  Postumius,  resolved  that 
aU  persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 
jriren  up  to  tho  Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the 
other  prisoners,  accordingly  went  to  tho  Samnites, 
bat  they  refused  to  accept  them.  (Liv.  ix.  1—10  ; 
Appian,  *  OA.  Sam*.  2-6 ;  Cic  d*  Of.  iiL  30, 
Gito,  12.) 

10.  A.  PotTUMius  A.  r.  L.  N.  Albinus,  was 
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consul  &  c  242  with  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  off  the  Aegates,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  city,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maxim  us,  because  he  was  Kkunen  Martial  is. 
(Liv.  EpiL  19,  xxiii.  13;  Eutrop.  ii.  27;  Val. 
Max.  L  I.  §  2.)  He  was  censor  in  234.  (Fati 
Capital.) 

11.  L.  Postumius,  A.  r.  A.  n.  Albinus,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  b.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  Illyrians.  ( Eutrop.  iii.  4  ; 
Ores,  iv.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151 ;  Polyb.  ii.  1 1, 
&c,  who  erroneously  calls  him  A  aim*  instead  of 
Lucius.)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  sent  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  bis  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii  in  the 
wood  Li  tana  in  Cisalpine  GauL  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking- vessel  (Liv.  xxii.  35,  xxiii.  24  ;  Polyb. 
iiL  106,  118;  Cic  Tuk.  L  37.) 

12.  Sp.  Postumius  L.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  peregrin ns  in  B.  c  189  (Liv.  xxxviL  47, 
50),  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  tho 
senatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it.  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
4c.;  VaL  Max.  vL  3.  §  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
10;  Diet,  of  AnL  p.  344.)  He  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advanced  age.  (Liv  xL 
42 ;  Cic  Colo,  3.) 

13.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus, 
was  curule  aedile  B.  c  1 87,  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xL  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  tho  war  against  the  Ligurians. 
(xL  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulvius. 
Their  censorship  was  a  severe  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  from  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  They  executed,  however,  many 
public  works,  (xli.  32,  xnL  10  ;  comp.  Cic  Verr. 
i.  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemviri  sacrorum  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  (Liv.  xliL  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged 
in  many  'public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Oreece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  Thes- 
salians  about  the  Bnstarnae  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
xxvL  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Crete  (Liv.  xliL  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  tho  country  with  Aerailius  Paul  1  us.  (xlv.  17.) 
Livy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  r.  A.  n.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  b.  c  183,  and  consuL  174.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
45,  xlL  26,  xliii.  2.) 

15.  L  Postumius  A.  r.  A.  n.  Albinus,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
B.  c.  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  further 
Spain.    His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year.  After  conquering  the  Vnccaei  and  Lu- 
sitani,  he  returned  to  Home  in  178,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victories.  (Liv.  xl. 
35,  44,  47,  48,  SO,  xli.  3,  1 1.)  He  was  cousul  in 
]  73,  with  M.  Popillius  Laenas ;  and  the  war  in 
Liguria  won  assigned  to  both  consuls.  Albinus, 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons ; 
and  this  business  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries, (xli.  33,  xlii.  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Flnralia,  which  hud  been  discontinued,  was  re- 
stored in  lii»  consulship.  (Ov.  Fast,  v.  329.)  In 
171,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliL  35.)  In 
169  he  wns  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  tho  cen- 
sorship, (xliii.  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
Paullus  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
Aenii.    (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  Postl'mius  Albinus,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia, 
n.  c.  168.  He  was  sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Perseus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullus.  (Liv. 
xlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  Posrumus  Sr.  p.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  1*2,  was  curule  aedile  a.  c. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(Obscq.  76  ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  Postumius  A.  r.  A.  N.  Albinus,  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  u.  c.  155  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  45 ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  LucuUus.  He  nnd  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
JCpit.  48;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3;  Oros.  iv.  21/)  He 
was  one  of  tho  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
l**ace  between  At  talus  and  Prusias  (Polyb.  xxxiii. 
1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  30,  32.)  Albinus  was  well  no 
qnainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xl.  C)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  nnd  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sliarply,  because  in  the  preface 
to  his  history  he  begged  tho  pardon  of  his  rentiers, 
if  he  should  make  nny  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.    This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 

xl  8),  Macrobius  (Preface  to  Saturn,),  Plutarch 
Cato,  12),  and  Suidas  (».  r.  Afoot  Uo<n6uios). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  ho  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes, 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  lite- 
rary merits ;  he  calls  him  J  actus  homo  and  litLcra- 
ttu  ct  discrtus.  (Cic.  A  cad.  ii.  45,  Brut.  21.)  Ma- 
crobius (ii.  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus,  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  710),  and  the  author  of  the 
work  **  De  Origine  Gentis  Roraanae,"  c  15. 
(Krause,  Vitae  ei  Fragm.  Veierum  I/utoricorum 
liomattorunt,  p.  127,  &c.) 

19.  Sp.  Posrumus  Albinus  Magnus,  was 
consul  B.  c  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  is  this  Sp. 
Albinus,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Brutus  (c. 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  orations  of  his. 

20.  Sp.  Postumius  Sp.  r.  Sp.  n.  Albini-8, 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  a  c  110,  and 
obtained  tho  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  bis  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command.  [See  No.  21.]  After  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  state  of  his 
army,  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  following 
year,  to  the  consul  Mctellua.  (Sail.  Jug.  35,  36, 
39,  44;  Oros.  iv.  15;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  He  was 
condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  passed 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason- 
able practices  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic.  DruL  34 ; 
com  p.  Sail.  Jug.  40.) 

21 .  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  brother  of  No.  20, 
and  proljably  son  of  No.  19,  was  left  by  his  bro- 
ther as  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  arrav  in 
Africa  in  a  c.  1 10.  [See  No.  20.]  He  marched 
to  besiege  SuthaL,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise 
of  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  place,  where  ho 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destruction  by 
allowing  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  under- 
taking to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (Sail  Jug. 
36— 3a) 

22.  A.  Porttjiius  A.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinus,  grand- 
son of  No.  19,  and  probably  son  of  No.  21,  was 
consul  b.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonins.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
viii.  7;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  quotes  tho 
words  of  a  senatusconsultuin  passed  in  their  con- 
sulship in  consequence  of  the  spears  of  Mars  having 
moved.  Cicero  savs  that  he  was  a  good  speaker. 
(Brut  35,  pott  Rid.  ad  Qttir.  5.) 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  (voL 
v.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albinus.  On 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  the  letters 
Hispan.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  the 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Aibinus  obtained  in 
Spain.    [See  No.  15.]    On  the  other  side  a  mail 
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it  represented  stretching  out  his  hand  to  an  eagle, 
a  military  standard,  and  behind  him  are  the  fasces 
with  the' axe.  On  it  are  the  letters  a.  post.  a.  f. 
n.  s.  a  bin  (so  on  the  coin,  instead  of  albin.).  On 
the  coins  of  the  Posturnia  gvns  the  pracnomcn 
Spuria*  is  alway  written  s.  and  not  sr. 


23.  A.  Postumius  Albinos,  a  person  of  prae- 
torian rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  B.  c.  89,  iii  the 

r,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers 
the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but  in 
reality  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  consul  Porcius  Cato,  incorpo- 
rated his  troops  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish 
the  offenders.    (Li v.  Epii.  75  ;  Plut.  Sulla,  6.) 

24.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  was  placed  bv 

3 


Sicily,  b.  c.  48.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  48. 
25.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  adopted  by 
No.  22,  and  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin, 
where   Brutus  is  called    albinv(s)  brvtl.  F. 
[Brutus.] 


ALBI'N US,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  about  a.  d.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Festus, 
and  was  guilty  of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in 
his  government.  He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals 
r,  and  shamelessly  plundered  the  pro- 
He  was  succeeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph, 
xx.  8.  §  1 ;  BdL  Jud.  ii.  14.  §  1.)  The 
Lucstus  Axbinus  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
have  been  the  same  person. 

ALBI'NUS  fAAftroi),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  lived  at  Smyrna  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen.  (Galen,  vol.  iv.  p.  372,  ed.  Basil.)  A 
short  tract  by  him,  entitled  'Eitraryuy^  tis  rot)i 
IlAarwvoT  AioAo^ot/t,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is 
:  i.'-  '.-h-"  1  in  the  second  volume  (p.  44)  of  the  lir>t 
edition  of  Fabricius ;  but  omitted  in  the  reprint 
by  Harlea,  because  it  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
Em-ail's  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon. 
J  771  ;  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Lip*.  1783.  It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance. After  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
Dialogue,  which  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  divide  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
into  four  classes,  \<ryiicovi,  lAryrrucovr,  Qvgikovs, 
4$%ko6s,  and  mentions  another  division  of  them 
into  Tetralogies,  according  to  their  subjects.  He 
advises  that  the  Alcibiades,  Phaedo,  Republic,  and 
Timaeus,  should  be  read  in  a  scries. 

The  authorities  respecting  Albinus  have  been 
collected  by  Fabricius.  (BiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  658.) 
He  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  arrange- 
rc-nt  of  the  writings  of  Plato.  Another  Albinus 
is  mentioned  by  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus,  who 
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wrote  in  Latin  some  works  on  music  and  geo- 
metry. [B.  J.] 

ALBI'NUS,  CLO'DIUS,  whose  full  name 
was  Decimus  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Al- 
binus, the  son  of  Ceionius  Postumius  and 
Aurelia  Messalina,  was  born  at  Adrumctum  in 
Africa ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
According  to  his  father's  statemeut  (Capitol. 
Clod.  AUnn.  4),  he  received  the  name  of  Albi- 
nus on  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  especially  during  the 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  against  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.  d.  175.  His  merits  were 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letters  (H>. 
10)  in  which  he  calls  Albinus  an  African,  who  re- 
sembled his  countrymen  but  little,  and  who  was 
praiseworthy  for  his  military  experience,  and  the 
gravity  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
declared,  that  without  Albinus  the  legions  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  over  to  Avidius  Cas- 
sius, and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  chosen 
consul.  The  emperor  Commodus  gave  Albinus  a 
command  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  in  Britain.  A 
false  rumour  having  been  spread  that  Commodus 
had  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasion,  attacking  Commodus  as  a  tymiit, 
and  maintaining  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  senate  was  very  pleased 
with  these  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  emperor, 
who  sent  Junius  Severus  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
his  command.  At  this  time  Albinus  must  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  we  may 
conclude  from  the  fact,  that  some  time  beforo 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  the 
appointment  of  Junius  Severus  as  his  successor, 
Albinus  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  his  successor  Pertinax  in 
a.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtful  if  Albinus  was  the 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capitolinus  makes  an  allusion.    {Ib.  14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus 
purchased  the  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards,  C.  Pesccnnius  Niger 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L  Septimius  Severus  by  the  troops  in  lllyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albinus  by  the  armies  in  Bri- 
tain and  GauL  Julianus  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  latter  turned  his  arms 
against  Pescennius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
binus, we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  him 
the  consulship  in  a.  d.  194.  But  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  a.  d.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  adherents,  especially  after  the 
fall  of  Byzantium  in  a.  d.  196,  Severus  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  increased  by  his  indolence,  prepared 
for  resistance.  He  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  by  a  messenger  of  Severus  (to.  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  with  him  on 
the  19th  of  February,  197  (Spartian.  Sever.  11),  a 
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bloody  battle,  in  which  he  was  at  first  victorious, 
but  at  last  was  entirely  defeated,  and  lost  his  life 
either  by  suicide,  or  by  order  of  Severus,  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner.  His  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Severus,  who  sent  his  head  to  Rome, 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  the  senate  for  their  adherence  to 
Albinus.  The  town  of  Lugdunum  was  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adherents  of  Albinus  were 
cruelly  prosecuted  by  Severus. 

Albinus  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  beauty  and 
strength  ;  he  was  an  experienced  general ;  a  skil- 
ful gladiator ;  a  severe,  and  often  cruel  commander ; 
and  be  has  been  called  the  Catiline  of  his  time. 
He  had  one  son,  or  perhaps  two,  who  were  put  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Severus.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture, 
and  a  collection  of  stories,  called  Milesian.  (Capi- 
tolinu*,  Clodiut  Albums:  Dion  Cass.  lzx.  4 — 7; 
Herodian,  ii.  15,  iii.  5 — 7.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Albinus.  In  the 
one  annexed  he  is  called  d.  clod.  sbpt.  albin. 
cabs.  [W.  P.J 


ALBI'NUS,  LUCE'IUS,  was  made  by  Nero 
procurator  of  Maurctania  Cacsariensis,  to  which 
Oalba  added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Galba,  a.  d.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of 
Otho,  and  prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius 
Rufus,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
this  *cnt  centurions  into  Maurctania  to  induce  the 
Mauri  to  revolt  against  Albinos.  They  accom- 
plished this  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinus 
was  murdered  with  his  wife.  (Tac.  HisL  ii.  58, 59.) 

A'LBIONor  ALE'BION  ('AAffiwor'AAftf/w), 
a  son  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dvrcynua  or 
Bergion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Heracles, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Gcrj-on.  But  they  paid  for  their 
presumption  with  their  lives.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  5.  §  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron  (648)  calls  the  brother  of  Alebion,  Ligys. 
The  story  is  also  alluded  to  in  II  y  gin  us  (PoeLAitr. 
ii.  6)  and  Dionysius.  (141.)  [L.  S.] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satriua  Secundus, 
and  infamous  for  her  many  amours,  was  accused  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  n.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impiety,  against  the  emperor  (impietatii 
in  principem\  and,  with  her,  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  Vibius  Mars  us,  and  L.  Arruntius,  as  ac- 
complices. She  was  cast  into  prison  by  command 
of  the  senate,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  herself.   (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

ALBU'NEA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  a  grove  was 
consecrated,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fatidicus.  (Virg.  A  en, 
vii.  81,  &c. ;  Hor.  Girm.  I  7.  12  ;  TibulL  ii.  5. 
69.)  Lactantitis  (De  SfyU.  i.  6)  states,  that  the 
tenth  Sibyl,  called  Albunea,  was  worshipped  at 
Tibur,  and  that  her  image,  holding  a  book  in  one 


hand,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Anio. 
Her  sortw,  or  oracles,  which  belonged  to  the  Ubri 
fataL'Sy  were,  at  the  command  of  the  senate,  depo- 
sited and  kept  in  the  CapitoL  The  small  square 
temple  of  this  Sibyl  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli.  Re- 
specting the  locality,  see  Keplialides,  Iitnen  durch 
Hah.-.,  i.  p.  125,  &c  [L.  S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A'',  xxix.  5)  as  having 
gained  by  his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/. 
2*.  6d.).  This  is  considered  by  PUny  to  be  a  very 
large  sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  finished  his 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century  b.  c,  and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  or 
rather,  says  Cicero,  was  almost  a  Greek,  (Brut. 
35.)  On  account  of  his  affecting  on  every  occasion 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  he  was  sati- 
rized by  Lucilius,  whose  lines  upon  him  arc  pre- 
served by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  i.  3);  and  Cicero  himself 
Bpeaks  of  him  as  a  light-minded  man.  He  accused, 
but  unsuccessfully,  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
of  maladministration  (repeiundae)  in  his  province. 
{Brut.  26,  DeOrat.  ii.  70.)  In  D.C  105  Albutius 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  insignificant  success  which  he  had  gained 
over  some  robbers,  he  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
province.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied  to 
the  senate  for  the  honour  of  a  supplicatio,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  he  was  accused  in  B.  c.  103  of 
rcpetundac  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condemned. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  had  offered  himself  as  the 
accuser,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  because  he  had  been  the  quaestor  of 
Albucius.  (De  Prov.  Con*.  7,  in  Pison.  38,  Dir.  in 
Caeeil.  1  !*.  ./.  Off.  ii.  14.)  After  his  condemnation, 
he  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. (Tu*c.  v.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  some 
orations,  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero.  (Brut.  35.) 

Varro  (de  lit  Butt.  iii.  2.  $  17)  speaks  of  some 
satires  by  L.  Albucius  written  in  the  style  of  Luci- 
lius ;  he  appears  to  be  the  same  person  as  Titus. 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [Silas.] 

ALBUS  OVI'DIUS  JUVENTI'NUS.  fJu- 

VBNTINUS.] 

ALCAEUS  ('AAkoZm).  1.  A  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipponome,  the 
daughter  of  Mcnoeceus  of  Thebes,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Amphvtrion  and  Anaxo. 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Furip.  Heeub.  886.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  his  wife's 
name  was  I^aonomc,  a  daughter  of  the  Arcadian 
G  uncus,  or  Lysidice,  a  daughter  of  Pelops. 

2.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  14)  the  original 
name  of  Heracles,  given  him  on  account  of  hia 
descent  from  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus.  [Hb- 

RACLR8.] 

3.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  female  slave  of  Jar- 
dan  u  is  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Hcraclids 
in  Lvdia  were  believed  to  be  descended.  (Herod, 
i.  7.)  Diodorus  (iv.  31)  calls  this  son  of  Hera- 
cles, Cleolaus.  (Comp.  Hcllanicus,  ap.  Steph.  Byx. 
$.  e.  'AWAtj  ;  Wcsaeling,  ad  Diod.  I.  e.) 

A.  According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  a  general  of 
Rhadamanthys,  who  presented  him  with  the  island 
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of  Paroi.  Apollodonu  (iL  5.  §  9)  relates  that  he  I 
n-aa  a  »an  of  Androgcus  (the  ton  of  Minos)  and 
brother  of  Sthenelus,  and  that  when  Heracles,  on 
his  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
wis  in  the  possession  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
armed  at  Paros,  some  of  his  companions  were 
slain  by  the  sons  of  Minos,  residing  there.  He- 
racles, in  his  anger,  slew  the  descendants  of  Minos, 
except  Alcaeus  and  Sthenelus,  whom  he  took  with 
hiru,  and  to  wham  he  afterwards  assigned  the 
island  of  Thasus  as  their  habitation.      [L.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  ('AAkoIm), of  Mbkmknk,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology, 
from  some  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  kiug  of 
Macedonia,  and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  whom 
seTcraJ  of  his  epigrams  ore  pointed,  apparently 
from  patriotic  feelings.  One  of  these  epigrams, 
however,  gave  even  more  offence  to  the  Roman 
general,  Flamininus,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
the  author's  ascribing  the  victory  of  Cynosccpha- 
kte  to  the  Aetoltans  as  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Philip  contented  himself  with  writing  on  epigram 
in  reply  to  that  of  Alcaeus,  in  which  he  gave  the 
Messenian  a  very  broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might 
expect  if  he  fell  into  his  hands.  (Plut  Flumin. 
9.)  This  reply  has  singularly  enough  led  Snlmasius 
(Ik  Cruet,  p.  449,  ap.  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Grace,  ii.  p. 
S3)  to  suppose  that  Alcaeas  was  actually  crucified. 
In  another  epigram,  in  praise  of  Flamininus,  the 
mention  of  the  Roman  general's  name,  Titus,  led 
Tzeu?s  (Prakp.  t*  L^'phnm)  into  the  error  of 
itiu^ining  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Alcaeus  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
of  Alcaeus  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  their 
date,  were  written  between  the  years  219  and 
196  a,  c 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology which  bear  the  name  of  "Alcaeus,"  two  have 
the  word  **  Mytilenaeua"  added  to  it ;  but  Jacobs 
seems  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
addition  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
the  name  of  **  Alcaeus  Mesaenius,"  and  some  of 
Alcaeus  alone.  But  in  the  last  class  there  are 
several  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
been  written  by  Alcaeus  of  Messene,  and,  in  fact, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

There  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
caeus, two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
triem  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154  a.  c  (Periaon.  ad  Aeiuin.  V.  H.  ix.  22 ;  A  then, 
xii.  p.  547,  a. ;  Suidas,  a.  v.  'E-wlKovpos):  the  other 
is  incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
accustomed  to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isoc  rates. 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  6;  &  c  160.?  It  is  just  possible 
that  these  two  persons,  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known,  may  hare  been  identical  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  epigrammatist 

(Jacobs,  AmikoL  Grate,  xiii.  pp.  836-838  ;  there 
J»  a  reference  to  Alcaeus  of  Messene  in  Eusebiua, 
Fraepar.  Evang.  x.  2.)  [P.  S-] 

ALCAEUS  ('AAaaus),  of  Mnunn,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  the  earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
poeu,  began  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
when  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  in  his  native  state.  Alcaeus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  former  thirty,  and  warmly 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
42nd  Olympiad  (a.  c  61 1 ),  we  find  the  brothers  of 


Alcaeus,  namely,  Cicia  and  Antimenidas,  fighting 
under  Pittacus  against  Mclanchrus,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert  L  74,  79  ;  Strab.  xiiL  p. 
617  ;  Suidas,  s.  r.  KUu  and  nfTreuroi ;  EtymoL 
M.  p.  513,  t.  e.  Kldapos,  instead  of  KUix;  Clin- 
ton, Fasti,  i  p.  216.)  Alcaeus  does  not  appeat 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Melanchrus  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomfield.) 
Alcaeus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Troas,  between  the  Athenians  and  M ytilenaeans 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  (b.c.606.)  Though 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phrynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Mytile- 
nneans  were  defeated,  and  Alcaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95;  Plut  at  Herod.  Malig.  a.  15,  p, 
858;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Olym.  xliii.  3;  Clinton,  Fasti,  L  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  the  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus  (Fr.  56,  p. 
438,  Blomf.),  seems  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  such  as  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  at  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(AnthoL  Palat  ix.  184  ;  Cic.  Tuse.  Disp.  iv.  33; 
Hor.  Carm.  L  32.  6 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  house 
is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea- 
pons of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  are  called  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and 
the  Cleaaactids,  succeeded  in  driving  the  noble* 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Alcaeus  engaged 
actively  on  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  be 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  bis  bro- 
ther Antimenidas,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
Uicus  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  u« 
oio-tyunfnjr  (dictator)  or  tyrant  He  held  his 
office  for  ten  years  (a.  c.  589 — 579),  and  during 
that  time  be  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar basis ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab,  xiii  p.  617;  Alcaeus,  /V.  23,  p.  230, 
lilomf.;  Arist  Hep.  iii.  9.  §  5,  or  Hi.  14;  Plut 
A  maL  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Laert  i.  79;  Dionys. 
v.  p.  336,  Sylb.)  [Pittacur.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  saying 
that  44  forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge."  (Diog. 
Laert  L  76;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  6.)  Alcaeus 
has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  617.)  When  Alcaeus  and  Anti- 
menidas perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilene  was  gone,  they  travelled  over  different 
countries.   Alcaeus  visited  Egypt  (Strab.  L  p.  37)» 
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and  he  appears  to  hare  written  poems  in  which  his 
adventures  by  sea  were  described.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
13.  28.)  Antimenidaa  entered  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  performed  an  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  by  Alcacus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  617, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Blomf.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaeus  after  this  period  ;  but  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilcne  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  died  hi  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
some  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeus.  His  writings  present  to  us  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  But  their  circula- 
tion in  Greece  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Acolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  their 
loss  to  us  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaeus  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  An  starch  us  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odes, 
Hymns,  or  Songs  (d"o>urra).  Those  which  have 
received  the  highest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  pa- 
triotic odes  referring  to  the  factions  of  his  state 
ffToo-twruni  or  SixotrratrteurructL,  the  uAlcaei  mi- 
naces  Camoenao"  of  Horace.  (Carm.  ii.  13.  27; 
Qumtil.  x.  1.  §  63;  Dionys.  de  Vet.  Scry*.  Ecus.  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fragments  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  over 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Blomf. ),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  ruined  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  Blomf.),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (Carm.  i.  37,  i.  14.)  Many  fragments 
are  preserved,  especially  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3, 16,  18,20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  I  9. 
18.)  Muller  remarks,  that  **it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcacus  composed  a  separate  class  of 
drinking  songs  (avuworiKa)  ; ...  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  he  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man's  destiny 
in  general."  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho's  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Aristotle  (RJvt.  19;  Fr.  38,  Blomf.; 
.Sappho,  fr.  30),  and  others  to  beautiful  youths. 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  32.  10;  Cic.  de  NaL  JJeor.  i.  28, 
Tusc.  Qwest,  iv.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
arc  religious  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  are  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  warm  outpouring  of  the  writer's  inmost  feelings. 

The  metres  of  Alcacus  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  seem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
Bhort  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
well-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

His  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  is  engraved  by  ViscontL 
(Icon.  PL  iii.  No.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcacus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  N candor  in  his  uAristologia  Pindarica," 
Basil.  1556,  8vo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  l}-ric 
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poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  are  several 
editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  1568,  8vc%  The 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Halae 
Sun.  1780—1782,  4to.;  by  Strange,  Halle,  1810, 
8vo. ;  by  Blomfieid,  in  the  **  Museum  Criticum," 
voL  L  p.  421,  &c,  Camb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gais- 
ford's  "Poetac  Graeci  Minores;"  and  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiac,  **Alcaei 
Mytilenaei  reliquiae,"  Lips.  1827.  Additional 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mu- 
seum for  1829,  1833,  and  1835  ;  in  Jahn's  "Jahr- 
buch.  f  or  Philolog."  for  1830;  and  in  Cramer's. 
taAnecdota  Graeca,"  voL  L  Oxf.  1835. 

(Bode,  Geschichte  der  Lyrischen  Dichihnu*  der 
IMlenen,  ii.  p.  378,  &c.)  [PS.] 

ALCAEUS  (AAkoTos),  the  son  of  Miccus,  was 
a  native  of  Mytilbne,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  in  this  point 
with  tho  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  exhibiting  at 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transition 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.  c  388,  he 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Tiaanp&ri,  in  tho 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  his 
second  Plutus,  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth 
place.  He  left  ten  plays  of  which  some  frag- 
ments remain,  and  the  following  titles  are  known, 
'A$*\(pai  fio*x*vo^vait  royw/*T)5T|i,  Er9v(A»vt  'Up6s 
ydftot,  KoAAjotm,  KmuqZoTpayySia,  Tlakdurrpa. 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabricius 
(Itibliolk.  Grace,  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  different  person  from  Alcaeus  the  comedian. 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  arose 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  his 
44  Comoedo-tragoedia." 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plutus;  Suidas, 
*.  1% ;  Pollux,  x.  1  ;  Casaubon  on  Athen.  iii.  p. 
206 ;  Mcinekc,  Fruujm.  Comic.  Grace.  L  p.  244, 
ii.  p.  824 ;  Bode,  Geschichte  der  Dramatischen 
Dichthmst  der  Hellene*,  ii.  p.  386.)        [P.  S.] 

ALCA'MENES  ('A\Kauims\  king  of  Sparta, 
1 0th  of  tho  Agids,  son  of  Teleclua,  commanded,  ac- 
cording to  Pauaanias,  in  the  night-expedition 
against  Ampheia,  which  commenced  the  first  M ea- 
se nian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  Thia 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  Apollodorus, 
about  779  to  742  b.  c  In  his  reign  Helos  was 
taken,  a  place  near  the  month  of  the  Eurotas, 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old. 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
term  Helot.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  7,  iv.  4.  §  3,  5.  §  3  ; 
Herod,  viu  204  ;  PluU  Apophth.  Lac)  [A.  H.  C] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAiuy^nit),  the  son  of  Sthe- 
nelaides,  whom  Agis  appointed  as  harmost  of  the 
Lesbians,  when  they  wished  to  revolt  from  tho 
Athenians  in  B.C.  412.  When  Alcamenes  put  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenians  at- 
tacked the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenes 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  (Thuc  viii.  5,  10.) 

ALCA'MENES  CAAxa^nji),  a  distinguished 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athens,  (Flin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.)  Suidas  (s.  r.)  calls  him  a 
I^emnian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  artist). 
This  K.  O.  M'uller  (Arch,  der  Kunst.  p.  96)  inter- 
prets to  mean  that  he  was  a  cleruchus,  or  holder  of 
one  of  the  KXijpoi  in  Ixrnnos.  Voss,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Thiersch  (EpocJtcn  der  bild.  Kunst,  p. 
130),  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  is  Al/unor, 
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and  accordingly  that  Alcamenes  was  born  in  the 
district  called  the  AJfuxu,  which  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  his  having  made  a  statue  of  Dionysus 
in  gold  and  ivory  to  adorn  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
the  Lenaeum,  a  part  of  the  Limnae.  (Paus.  i.  20. 
§  2.)  He  was  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias,  but  was  not  so  close  an  imitator  of  his 
master  as  Agoracritus.  Like  his  fellow-pupil,  he 
exercised  his  talent  chiefly  in  making  statues  of 
the  deities.  By  ancient  writers  he  is  ranked 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  artists,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Pausanias  second  only  to  Phidias. 
(Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  8 ;  Dionys.  De  Dcmottk.  acum. 
toL  y'u  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske;  Paus.  v.  10.  §2.) 
He  flourished  from  about  OL  84  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19)  to  OL  95  (b.  c  444-400).  Pliny's  date  is 
confirmed  by  Pausanias,  who  says(viiL  9.  §  1),  that 
Praxiteles  flourished  in  the  third  generation  after 
Alcamenes ;  and  Praxiteles,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  flour- 
ished about  OL  104  (a.  c  364).  The  last  works 
of  his  which  wc  hear  of,  were  the  colossal  statues 
of  Athene  and  Hercules,  which  Thmsybulus  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants  from  Athens,  (b.  c.  403.) 
The  most  beautiful  and  renowned  of  the  works  of 
Alcamenes  was  a  statue  of  Venus,  called  from  the 
place  where  it  was  set  up,  'H  eV  revolt  *A^>/x>- 
irnj.  (Lucian,  Imagines,  4,  6  ;  Paus.  L  19.  §  2.) 
It  is  said  that  Phidias  himself  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  this  work.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  5.  s.  4.) 
The  breasts,  cheeks,  and  hands  were  especially 
admired.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this 
was  the  Venus  for  which  he  gained  the  prize  over 
Agoracritus.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 
and  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  says, 
that  Alcamenes  owed  his  success  more  to  the  fa- 
vouritism of  bis  fellow-citizens  than  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  statue.  Another  celebrated  specimen 
of  his  genius  was  the  western  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  ornamented  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.)  Other  works  of  his 
were :  a  statue  of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athens  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  5);  a  statue  of  Hephae- 
stus, in  which  the  lameness  of  the  god  was  so  in- 
geniously represented  as  not  to  give  the  appearance 
of  deformity  (Cic.  Dt  NaL  Deor.  i.  30 ;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  II.  ext.  3)  ;  an  Aesculapius  at  Mantineia 
(Pans.  viiL  9.  §  1);  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
first  of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  (Puus.  if.  30.  §  2,  L  24.  §  3)  ;  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  victor  in  the  Pentathlon.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.)  A  story  of  very  doubtful  credibility  is 
told  by  Txetxes  (Ckil.  viii.  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statue  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  statues  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
menes was  the  most  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
licate finish ;  but  that,  when  set  up,  the  effect  of 
the  more  strongly  defined  features  in  that  of  Phi- 
dias caused  the  Athenians  to  change  their  opinion. 

On  a  Roman  anaglyph  in  the  villa  Albani  there 
is  the  following  inscription  : 

Q.  Lollius  Alcambkbs 
Dbc.  bt  Duumvir. 
If  this  contains  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  would 
srem  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  Alcamenes, 
who  had  been  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  f reed- 
man  of  one  of  the  Lollian  family,  and  to  have  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  of  decurio  and  duumvir  in 
some  munkiptum.    He  perhaps  exercised  the  art 


of  carving  as  an  ajnateur.  (Winckelmann,  viii.  4, 
5.)  [CP.  M.] 

ALCANDER  (*AA*oko>os).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  men- 
tioned respectively  in  Horn.  //.  v.  b'78  ;  Virg.  A  en. 
ix.  766;  Antonin.  lab.  14.  A  female  Alcandra 
occurs  in  the  Od.  iv.  125.  [L.  S.J 

ALCANDER  ('AAKavtyari,  a  young  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycurgus  and  thrust  out  one  of  his 
eyes,  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  proposed.  His  mangled  face, 
however,  produced  shame  and  repentance  in  his 
enemies,  and  they  delivered  up  Alcander  to  him  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought  fit.  But  Lycurgus  par- 
doned his  outrage,  and  thus  converted  him  into 
one  of  his  warmest  friends.  (PluU  Lyc  1 1  ;  Aelian, 
V.  //.  xiii.  23;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  ext.  2.) 

ALCA'THOE  or  ALCI'THOE  ('AAjroflJij  or 
'AAKitfoSj),  a  daughter  of  Minyas,  and  sister  of 
Lcucippe  and  Arsippe.  Instead  of  Arsippe,  Ae- 
lian (  V.  //.  iii.  42)  calls  the  latter  Aristippa,  and 
Plutarch  (Quuett.  (!r.  38)  Arsinoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  introduced  into 
Boeotia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Bacchic  joy,  these  two  sisters  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themselves  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, and  thus  profaning  the  days  sacred  to  the 
god.  Dionysus  punished  them  by  changing  them 
into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  (Ov.  Ah/. 
iv.  1—40,  390 — 415.)  Plutarch,  Aelian,  and 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  though  with  some  differences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionysus  appeared  to  the, 
sisters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  mysteries.  When 
this  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed himself  successively  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  sisters  were  seized  with 
madness.  In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 
the  god,  and  Leucippe,  who  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  gave  up  her  own 
son  Hippasus  to  be  tom  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  frenzy  the  sisters  now  roamed  over  tho 
mountains,  until  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birds.  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  his  time  the 
men  of  Orchoraenos  descended  from  that  family 
were  called  tfraAo'tir,  that  is,  mourners,  and  the  wo- 
men 6\uai  or  aioKtuu,  that  is,  the  destroyers.  In 
what  maimer  the  neglect  of  the  Dionysiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  was  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
Diet,  cf  Ant.  $.  v.  'Aypuiria  ;  conip.  Buttmaun, 
MjfOuJjog.  ii.  p.  201,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ALCA'THOUS  CAAicdflooj).  1.  A  son  of 
Pelops  and  llippodumeia,  brother  of  Atrcus  and 
Thyestes,  first  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwards 
Euaechme,  and  was  the  father  of  Echepolis,  Cal- 
lipolis,  Iphinoc,  Periboea,  and  Autontcdusa.  (Paus. 
i.  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  §  4  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  1 1,  iii.  12. 
§7.)  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  4)  relates  that,  after 
Euippus,  the  son  of  king  Megareus,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cythacronian  lion,  Megareus,  whose  elder 
son  Timulcus  had  likewise  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
Theseus,  offered  his  daughter  Euaechme  and  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  slay  that  lion.  Al- 
cathous  undertook  the  task,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thus  obtained  Euaechme  for  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  Megareus.  In 
gratitude  for  this  success,  he  built  at  Megara  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Agraeus. 
He  also  restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  which  bad 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Cretan*.  (Pans.  i.  41.  §  5.) 
In  this  work  he  was  said  to  hare  been  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  even  in 
late  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  give  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre,  ( Paus.  L  42.  g  I  ; 
Ov.  M«L  viii.  15,  &c ;  Virg.  dr.  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
was  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolfa, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  carry 
the  sod  tidings  to  his  father,  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think- 
ing it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
ho  snatched  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Alca- 
thous imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Paus.  i.  4*2.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  MVgnni  was  called  by  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Alcathous.    (i.  42.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Portltaon  and  Euryte,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  65.) 

S.  A  son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband  of  Hippo- 
flameia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.  (Horn. 
1!.  xiii.  466.)    In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  lenders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.    (//.  zii.  93,  xiii.  427.) 
He  was  slain  by  Idomeneu*  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(//.  xiii.  453,  &c.) — Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  747.  [L.S.] 
ALCEIDES  CAajmIoV),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
run,  his  original  name  was  Aix  a  bus.      [L.  S.1 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCESTE  CAA.nf.rm  or  AX- 
k«Vtij),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumelus  and  Admetus.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (//.  ii.  715)  calls  her  the  fair- 
est among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tus, king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declared 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  his  court  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
metus, with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  further 
story,  see  Admktus.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V.  If.  xiv.  45,  A  minted,  i.  15  ;  Philostr. 
Her.  ii.  4  ;  Or.  An  Am,  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  AUeitu.) 
Towards  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52  ; 
com  p.  however,  Pafaeph.  De  incrtdib.  41),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur- 
dered their  father. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modern  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alccstis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restored  to  life  by  a  plivsician  of 
the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palaeph.  /.  c.  ;  Pint.  A  ma- 
tor,  p.  761.)  Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
«hest  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 
(olemnities  of  Pelias.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
museum  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 
work  of  Cleomenes,  which  is  believed  to  represent 
Alccstis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  Gtmck. 
d>r  bddemL  Aunsfe,  i.  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 
A'LCETAS  ('AaWtox),  whose  age  is  unknown. 


ALCIBIADES. 

para)  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes  the 
second  book.  (xiii.  p.  591,  c) 

A'LCETAS  I.  ('AXx^Toi),king  of  Enrls,  was 
the  son  of  Tharypus.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  we  are  nut  informed  of,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  the  elder 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  was 
reinstated.  After  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagus  of 
Thessaly.  In  B.  c  373,  he  appeared  at  Atheus 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo- 
theus,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  acquitted. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybba*  or  Arym- 
tais.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  Arybilus. 
(Pans.  L  11.  §  3;  Dem.  7\motL  pp.  1187,  1 190  ; 
Diod.  xr.  13.  36.)  [a  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  Hiking  of  Epiris,  was  the  son  of 
Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Alcetas  I.  On  account 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  be  was  banished  by 
his  father,  who  appointed  his  younger  son,  Aeacides, 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  death  of  Aeacidea,  who 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Cassander  a.  c. 
313,  the  EpiroU  recalled  Alcetas.  Cassander  sent 
an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Lycis- 
cus,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 
(a.  c.  312).  The  Epirots,  incensed  at  the  outrage* 
of  Alcetas,  rose  against  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  two  sons ;  on  which  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Aeacides,  was  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  his  protector  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Illyrians, 
a  c.  307.  (Pans.  L  11.  §  5 ;  Diod.  xix.  88,  89  ; 
Plut  Pyrrk.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'LCETAS  (Wrot),  the  eighth  king  of 
Macedonia,  counting  from  Caranus,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  from  Perdiccas,  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty- nine  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  Amyntas  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  fatter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  a  c    (Herod.  viiL  139.) 

A'LCETAS  ("aWto*),  the  brother  of  Perdic- 
cas and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioned  as  one 
of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 
(A man,  iv.  27.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and,  at  his  orders, 
murdered  in  a  c  322  Cyane,  the  half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  marry 
her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Philip  Arrhidaeus. 
(Diod.  xix.  52;  Polyaen.  viii.  60;  Arrian,  ap. 
PkoL  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.)  At  the  time  of  Per- 
diccas' murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was  with 
Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Craterus; 
and  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  revolted 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetas 
and  all  the  partisans  of  his  brother  to  death.  The 
war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eumenes 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attalua,  was 
entrusted  to  Antigonus.  Alcetas  and  Attalus  were 
defeated  in  Pisidia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  retreated, 
to  Tcrmessus.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 
inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  falling  into 
his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod.  xviiL  29,  37, 
44 — 16  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6,  8 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Lc) 
ALCIBl'ADES  fAAK<C<d3n«),  the  son  of 
Clcinias,  was  born  at  Athens  about  a  c  450,  or  a 
little  earlier.  His  father  fell  at  Coroneia  a  c  447, 
leaving  Alcibiadca  and  a  younger  son.  ( Plat.  Prolog. 
p.  320,  a)  The  last  campaign  of  the  war  with 
Potidaea  was  in  a  c.  429.  Now  as  Alcibiades 
served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  were 


«as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (dVofty-  j  not  sent  out  on  foreign  military  service  before  they 
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tad  attuned  their  20th  year,  he  could  not  Have 
been  born  later  than  B.c.  449.  If  he  served  in  the 
fir»t  campaign  (a  c  43*2),  he  must  have  been  at 
least  fire  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
Nrpos  (Alab.  10)  says  he  was  about  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death  (b.  c.  404%  and  his 
mistake  has  been  copied  by  Mitfbrd. 

Alcibiades  was  connected  by  birth  with  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.   Through  his  father 
be  traced  his  descent  from  Eurysaces,  the  son 
of  Ajax  (Plat.  Atcib.  i.  p.  121),  and  through 
him  from  Aeacus  and  Zeus.    His  mother,  Deino- 
mache,  was  the  daughter  of  Megaclcs,  the  head  of 
the  bouse  of  the  Alcmaeonids.*    Thus  on  both 
tides  be  had  hereditary  claims  on  the  attachment 
of  the  people  ;  for  his  paternal  grandfather,  Alci- 
biades,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratids  flsocrat.  De  Big.  10),  and  his 
mother  was  descended  from  Cleisthenes,  the  friend 
of  the  commonalty.    His  father  Cleinias  did  good 
serrice  in  the  Persian  war.    He  fitted  out  and 
manned  a  trireme  at  his  own  expense,  and  greatly 
ih*tini|ruUhid  himself  in  the  battle  of  Artcnmium. 
(Herod.  viii.  17.)    One  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
name  of  Cleinias  earned  a  less  enviable  notoriety 
by  taking  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  Seisnchtheia 
of  Solon.    The  name  Alcibiades  was  of  Laconian 
origin  (Thuc.  viii.  6),  and  was  derived  from  the 
Sptirtan  family  to  which  the  ephor  Endius  belong- 
ed, with  which  that  of  Alcibiades  had  been  an- 
ciently connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  The 
first  who  bore  the  name  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  great  Alcibiades. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  fa.  c.  447),  Alcibiades 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  relations  Pericles 
and  Ariphron.t  Zopyrus,  the  Thracian,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  instructors.  (Plat  Ale.  i. 
p.  122.)  From  his  very  boyhood  he  exhibited 
signs  of  that  inflexible  determination  which  mark- 
ed him  throughout  life. 

He  was  at  every  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  of  which  he 
fv^rn*  to  have  been  exceedingly  vain.  Even  when 
on  military  service  he  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
gold  and  ivory,  and  bearing  the  device  of  Zeus 
hurling  the  thunderbolt  When  he  grew  up,  be 
eamed  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  his  amours  and 
(ifV.ucheries.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  upon 
the  possession  of  his  fortune,  which  had  doubtless 
been  carefully  husbanded  during  his  long  minority 
by  his  guardians.  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
most  influential  families  in  the  city,  the  inheritor 
of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Athens  (to  which 
be  afterwards  received  a  large  accession  through 
his  marriage  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of 
Hipponicos?),  gifted  with  a  mind  of  singular  rer- 

•  Demosthenes  {Mid.  p.  561)  says,  that  the 
mother  of  Alcibiades  was  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
nirus.  and  that  his  father  was  connected  with  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  The  latter  statement  may  possibly 
be  true.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  former, 
unless  we  suppose  Demosthenes  to  have  confounded 
the  great  Alcibiades  with  his  son. 

t  Agariste,  the  mother  of  Pericles  and  Ariphon, 
was  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  whose  brother 
Geisthenes  was  the  grandfather  of  Deinomache. 
(Herod,  vi.  131;  Isocr.  De  Big.  10;  Boeckh, 
E*plic.  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  vii.  p.  302.) 

X  He  received  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  his 
wife,  which  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a 
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satility  and  energy,  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstacle  could  daunt,  and  which  was  not  over 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  its  ends  were 
to  be  gained, — in  a  city  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Athenians,  (of  the  leading  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
as  an  impersonation,)  and   in  times  like  those 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Alcibiades  found  a  field 
singularly  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  his  brilliant  powers.     Accustomed,  however, 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  flattery  of  admiring  com- 
panions and  needy  parasites,  he  early  imbibed  that 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  which 
marked  his  whole  career;  and.be  was  thus  led  to 
place  tho  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
long  before  be  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  seductive  influence  of 
the  temptations  which  surrounded  him.  Socrates 
saw  his  vast  capabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him  to  the  paths  of  virtue.     Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  services.    In  one  of 
the  engagements  before  Potidaea,  Alcibiades  was 
dangerously  wounded,  bat  was  rescued  by  So- 
crates.   At  the  battle  of  Delium  (u.  c  424),  Al- 
cibiades, who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socrates  from  the  pursuers.  (Plat 
Connie,  pp.  220,  221  ;  Isocr.  De  Big.  12.)  The 
lessons  of  tho  philosopher  were   not  altogether 
without  influence  upon  his  pupil,  but  the  evu  ten- 
dencies of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thorough  reformation  possible,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  those  who  advised  him  to 
secure  by  the  readiest  means  the  gratification  of  . 
his  desires. 

Alcibiades  was  excessively  fond  of  notoriety  and 
display.  At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  Ol. 
89,  b.  c.  424)  he  contended  with  seven  chariots 
in  the  same  race,  and  gained  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  prizes.  His  liberality  in  discharging  the 
office  of  trierarch,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  youthful  impetuosity  and  thoughtlessness, 
his  most  violent  and  extravagant  acts,  into  which 
he  was  probably  as  often  led  by  his  love  of  noto- 
riety as  by  any  other  motive.  Accounts  of  various 
instances  of  this  kind,  as  his  forcible  detention  of 
Agatharchus,  bis  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparete, 
his  assault  upon  Taureas,  and  the  audacious  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  Hegemon  from  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  are  given  by 
Plutarch,  Andocides,  and  Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  more  prudent  citizens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  his  delinquencies,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment  As  Aeschylus  is  made  to 
say  by  Aristophanes  (Frogs,  1427),  44  A  lion's 
whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city ;  but  if  a 
person  rears  one,  he  must  let  him  have  his  way." 

Of  the  early  political  life  of  Alcibiades  we  hear 
but  little.  While  Cleon  was  alive  be  probably 
appeared  but  seldom  in  the  assembly.  From  allu- 
sions which  were  contained  in  the  AarroAttr  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  n.  c.  427)  it  appears  that  he 
had  already  spoken  there.  (For  the  story  con- 
nected with  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly, 
see  Plutarch,  Alcib.  10.)    At  some  period  or  other 

son.  His  marriage  took  place  before  the  battle  of 
Delium  (b.  c.  424),  in  which  Hipponicus  was 
slain.    (Andoc.  Alcib.  p.  30.) 
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before  b.  c.  420,  he  hod  carried  a  decree  for  in- 
creasing the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject  allies  of 
Athena,  and  by  hia  management  it  waa  raiaed  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  by  Aristeides.  After  the 
death  of  Clcon  there  waa  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiadea  except  Niciaa.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  eoa- 
quests,  Alcibiadea  waa  completely  opposed,  and  hia 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  hia 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  octagon  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  Hyperbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiadea  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
tie*  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grandfather.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Niciaa  in  his  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  but  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Niciaa 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  b.  c.  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantiueia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  Slrategoa, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched  , 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  varioua  waya  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  clear ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  hnd  a  son. 

In  B.  c.  415  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vi.),  which  bis  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc  vi.  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes-busts  A  man  named  Pythonicus 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
faned the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  auother  man, 
Androcles,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biadea was  sent  out  with  Nicios  and  Lamachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  had  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  tireek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  crossed  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  government.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
nvowed  enemy  of  his  country ;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plana  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  send  Oylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Deccleia.    (Thuc.  vi.  88,  &c,  vii.  18, 


27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  had  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  bud  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Mvssana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  pasted  upon  him,  hia  property  confiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministers  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  be  rendered  himself  popular 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manner*.  Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tiasa- 
phcrnes  (Thuc  viii.6,&.c);  but  the  machinations  of 
his  enemy  Agis  [Aois  I  I.J  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tisaaphernes 
(u.  c.  412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  by  his 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  Tho 
estrangement  of  Tissaphernes  from  his  Spartan 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athens.  He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samo*, 
offering  to  bring  over  Tissaphernes  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
garchy should  be  established  there.  This  coincid- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
negotiating,  those  political  movements  were  act  on 
foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (a.  c  411)  in  the 
establish mennt  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oli- 
garchs, however,  finding  he  could  not  perform 
his  promises  with  respect  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldiers 
in  the  armament  at  Samoa,  headed  by  Thrasybclus 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  their  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Alcibiades 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  from 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  a 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  assistance. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic- 
tories of  Cynossema,  Abydos,"  and  Cyiicus,  and 
got  possession  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium.  In 
B.  c  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Tho  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces. 
(Diod.  xiii.  69;  PluL  Ale.  33;  Xen.  IML  i.  4. 
8  13 — 20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  conduct- 
ing the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  had 
been  interrupted  since  the  occupation  of  Dcceleia, 
But  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Androa 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  his 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command, 
(a  c  406.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
place  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 


•  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydos,  Alci- 
biades paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphernes  who  had  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
was  arrested  by,  him  and  sent  to  Sard  is.  After  a 
month's  imprisonment,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.    (Xen.  HtUen.  L  1.  §  9.) 
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to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bison  tho  in  the 
Chersoneaus.    He  collected  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
and  made  war  on  the  neighbouring  Thracian 
tribes,  bj  which  means  he  considerably  enriched 
himself,  and  afforded  protection  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Greek  cities.  Before  the  fatal  battle  of  Aeg<>»- 
l'utami(B.  c  405),  he  gave  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
the  Athenian  generals.    After  the  establishment 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  (b.  c.  404),  ho  was 
condemned  to  banishment.    Upon  this  he  took 
refuge  with  Pharna bazas,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  court  of  Artaxerxea,  when  one  night 
his  house  wu  sursounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.    He  rushed  out  sword  iu  hand, 
but  fell,  pierced  with  arrows,    (b.  c  404.)  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  and  Ephorua  (Diod.  xir.  11) 
the  assassins  were  emissaries  of  Pharmibuxua,  who 
had  been  led  to  this  step  either  by  his  own  jealousy 
of  Alcibiadea,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans,  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
Plutarch)  by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alci- 
biadea had  seduced.     Ilia  corpse-  was  taken  up 
and  buried  by  his  mistress  Timandra.  Athcnaeus 
(xiii.  p.  574)  mentions  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Melissa,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
statue  of  him  erected  thereon  by  tha  emperor 
who  also  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
in  his  honour.    He  left  a  son  by  his  wife 
Ilipparete,  named  Alcibiadea,  who  never  distin- 
guished himself.    It  was  for  him  that  Iaocratea 
wrote  the  speech  Ospi  to*  Zi&yovi.     Two  of 
Lysiass  speeches  (xiv.  and  xv.)  are  directed 
against  him.    The  fortune  which  be  left  behind 
him  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Plut.  AleiL  and  Nieku;  Thucyd.  lib.  v.— viii. ; 
Xenophoo,  Hciien.  lib.  i  ii. ;  Andoc  m  Alcib.  and 
dtMyster.;  Isocr.  De  BUpt;  Ncpoa,  Alcib. ;  Diod. 
xiL  78—34,  xiii  2—5,  37—41,  45,  46,  49—51, 
64 — 73  ;  A  then.  i  p.  3,  iv.  p.  184,  v.  pp.  215, 216, 
ix.  p.  407,  xi  p.  506,  xii  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
pp.  574,  575.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCIBI'ADES  fAAKtfidSns),  a  Spartan  exile, 
was  restored  to  his  country  about  B.  c.  1 84,  by  the 
Achaeana,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  as  am- 
bassador from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accuse 
Philopoemen  and  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  xxiii  4, 
11,  12,  xxir.  4;  Liv.  xxxix.  35.) 

ALCI'DAMAS  fAAKioaVo*),  a  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Elaea  in  Aeolia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  (Quintil.  iii  l.§  10,  with  Spalding's  note.) 
He  waa  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  years  B.  c  432  and  411.  Here  he 
gave  instructions  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudo- 
cia  (p.  1 00),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
was  the  last  of  that  sophistical  school,  with  which 
the  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hearers  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
the  works  of  Alcidainas  bore  tho  strongest  marks 
'  of  this  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
totle (Riti.  iii  3.  S  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases,  and  by  Dkraysius  (De  Iwaea,  19),  who 
calls  his  style  vulgar  and  inflated.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  opponent  of  Isoc rates  (Tzeta,  Chil. 
xi  672),  but  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
personal  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer- 
ence from  the  fact,  that  Alcidainas  condemned  the 
prartice  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
is  ud  rtjxin 
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mas  such  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  ( Tux.  i 
48)  ;  a  shew-specch,  called  \6yos  Mw<m*>ia*6t 
(AriBtot.  Rhet.  i  13.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  (Sui- 
das,  s.  v.  'Witi&dfuis)  ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
viz.  one  on  rhetoric  (rs'xin)  5ifrop<nf,  Plut.  DcmcuUL 
5),  and  another  called  Kiyos  <pvooc6i  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  Tzetzes 
(Chil.  xi  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations 
of  Alcidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  decla- 
mations which  go  under  bis  name.    1.  'OoW<r«wi, 
ij  Kurd  naAa^»)5oui  irpoSacias^  in  which  Odysseus 
is  made  to  accuse  Palamedes  of  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  tho  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
wtpl  aoffnerriv,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  tho  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dio- 
nysius  censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
fault  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.    It  has 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  arc  not  tho  works  of  Alcidamas; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  strong  pro  liability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidamas  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Iaocratea.  The 
first  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  orators  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
foL    The  best  modern  editions  are  those  iu  Reiskea 
Oratames  Graed,  vol  viii.   p.  64,  &c ;  and  iu 
Bekker's  Oratort*  A ttici,  voL  vii  (Oxford.)  [L.S.J 
A'LCIDAS  ('AAa-ttot),  was  appouited,  B.  c 
428,  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  theu 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.    Dut  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas,  who,  like  most  of  the  Spartan  com- 
manders, had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  coast.    While  sailing  along 
the  coast,  be  captured  many  vessele,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Epbesus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chaaed 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Pachea,  as  far  as  Putmos. 
(Thuc  iii  16,  26—33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Corey nv,  b.  c  427  ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyracans  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  island.    With  his  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  the  advantage  he  had 
gained ;  and  being  informed  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  waa  approaching,  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesus,   (iii.  69—81.)    In  B.c  426,  he  was  ono 
of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Heracleia,  near  Thermopylae,  (iii 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  fAAKifthnj),  tho  daughter  of  Alcua, 
and  wife  of  Salmoncua,  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Tyro.  Alcidice  died  early,  and  Salmoneus 
afterwards  married  Sidero.  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.i9.  §8.)  [L.S.] 

ALCIMACHUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (//.  iV.  xxxv.  11.  a.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is,  that  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxippua,  a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olympia. 
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Dioxippus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  (Aclian,  V.  If.  x.  22 ;  Diod.  xvii.  100 ; 
A  then.  vi.  p.  251,  a.)  Alciraachus  therefore  pro- 
bably lired  about  the  «une  time.         [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MEDE  ('A\Ki(Utv).  a  daughter  of  Phy- 
lacus  and  Clymens  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  (A pel- 
Ion.  Khod.  i.  45  ;  Schol.  ad  toe.  and  ad  L  230.) 
She  married  Acson,  by  ^rhom  the  became  the 
mother  of  Jason  (Or.  fferoid.  iv.  105  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  13  and  14),  who,  however,  is  called  by  other* 
a  ton  of  Polymcde,  Arne,  or  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  i. 
0.  §  8  ;  comp.  Akron,  Jason.)  [L.  S] 

ALCI'MEDON  (*AA*i,ii©W).  1.  An  Arca- 
dian hero,  from  whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcime- 
don  derived  iu  name.  He  was  the  father  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Heracles  begot  a  son,  Aechma- 
goras,  whom  Alcimedon  exposed,  but  Heracles 
saved.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [Abchmagoras.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  infant  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  metamorphosed,  with  his  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fat.  134  ; 
comp.  A  CO  XT  BR.) 

3.  A  sou  of  I^aercetts,  and  one  of  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Myrmidons  under  Patroclus.  (Horn.  //. 
xvi.  197»  xvii.  475,  &c.)  IL.  S.] 

ALCI'MEDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  (Fclog.  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentions 
some  goblets  of  his  workmanship.         [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCI'MENES  ('AAjo>*«kw»).  1.  A  son  of 
Olaucus,  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Bellemphon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, this  brother  of  BeUerophnn  was  called  Deli- 
ades,  or  Peiren.  (Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  When 
Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Glaace,  his 
sons  Alcimenes  and  Tisander  were  murdered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  al  ter  ward*  buried  by  Jason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Here  at  Corinth.  (Diod.  iv.  54, 
65.)  IL.  S.] 

A  LC  I'M  EN  ES  ('AAjnpeViis),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
KoAu^eWoi  (the  Female  Swimmers).  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynmchus,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 

There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Mcgara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Meineke, 
HisL  CriL  Vomicarum  Graee.  p.  481  ;  8uid.  a,  v. 
•Aaiom^i  and  'AXKfid*  )  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  ('AAx.jUfr),  also  called  Jacimus,  or 
Joachim  ('IdmiMor),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  hi^h 
priest  by  Demetrius,  about  B.  c.  161,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jews  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
continued  in  ins  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians  till  bis  death,  which  happened  suddenly 
(n.  c  159)  while  be  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Oentiles 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  (Joseph.  A  tU.  Jud.  xii. 
9.  §  7  ;  1  Matcab.  viL  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  ("AAififwf),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetoricians  flourished 
about  u.  c.  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Alcimus  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iii.  9)  ascribes  a  work  wfwr  'AfijJsv 
tic.    Alhcnaeus  in  several  places  speaks  of  a  Si- 


cilian Alcimus  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  great  historical  work,  parts  of  which 
are  referred  to  under  the  names  of  'IroAucd  and 
ZmcXumL  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetorician  Alcimus  cannot  be  determined.  (Athen. 
x.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  518,  vii.  p.  322.)        [L.  S.] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVITUS)  ALE'THIUS,  the 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthology, 
whom  Wernsdorf  has  shewn  (Pott.  Lot  Mat.  vol. 
vi  p.  26,  dec.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alcimus 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  GauL  who  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  Apolliiiaris 
(Epist.  viiL  11,  v.  10,)  and  Ausonius.  ( Prttfcss. 
Burdigal.  ii.^  His  date  is  determined  by  Hiero- 
nymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  says  thai  Alcimus 
and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  A.D.  300. 
His  poems  are  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  aAnthologin 
Latins"  ep.  254  -260,  and  by  Wernsdorf,  voL  vi. 
p.  194,  dec 

ALCI'NOUS  (*AA«W).  1.  A  son  of  Nau- 
sitbnus  and  grandson  of  Poseidon,  i I is  name  is 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  In 
the  former  Alcinous  is  represented  as  living  with 
his  queen  Arete  in  the  island  of  Drepane.  The 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Colchis  came  to 
his  island,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts Ukewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  demanded 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  Alci- 
nous declared  that  if  she  was  still  a  maiden  she 
should  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  she  was  already 
the  wife  of  Jason,  he  would  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchians  were 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  with- 
out their  princess  and  the  Argonauts  continued 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  received 
munificent  presents  from  Alcinous.  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iv.  990-1225  ;  Orph.  Arycm.  1288,  dec  ;  Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Alcinous  is 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phacacians  in  the  island  of 
Scheria,  who  has  by  Arete  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa.  (Od.  vi.  12,  dec,  62,  Ac.)  The 
description  of  his  palace  and  his  dominions  the 
mode  in  which  Odysseus  is  received,  the  enter- 
tainments given  to  him,  and  the  stories  be  related 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  (from  book  vi. 
to  xiii.),  and  form  one  of  iu  most  charming  parts. 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  whs  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  and  eleven  brothers  expelled  I  ca- 
non and  Tyndareus  from  Lacedaemon,  but  was 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers  by 
Heracles.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  S.} 

A'LCINOUS  fAAjruwr),  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  probably  lired  under  the  Caesars.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work 
entitled  'Ewerofij  liMtv  TWdTtovot  tooyndLTccv^  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as 
it  was  set  forth  by  late  writers  has  been  preserved. 
The  treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  tho  author  has  not 
hesitated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllo- 
gism (c  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the 
f|«if  and  inpyiuu  (c.  2.  8),  are  attributed  to 
Plato ;  as  well  as  the  division  of  philosophy  which 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  Ii 
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impossible  from  the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a  ' 
system  complete  in  it*  parts,  and  hence  the  temp- 
tation of  later  writer*,  who  sought  for  system,  to 
join  Plato  and  Aristotle,  without  perceiving  the 
inconsistency  of  the  onion,  while  everything  which 
suited  their  purpose  was  fearlessly  ascribed  to  the 
founder  of  their  own  sect.  In  the  treatise  of 
Alcinous,  however,  there  are  still  traces  of  the  spi- 
rit of  Plato,  howerer  low  an  idea  he  giTce  of  his 
own  philosophical  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
it*  animating  soul  to  be  eternal.  This  soul  of  the 
oci verse  (rj  d<vx>)  vov  sreVpov)  was  not  created  by 
God,  but,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinoua,  it  was 
■wakened  by  him  a*  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
turued  towards  himself,  uth*t  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectual  things  (c  14)  and  receive  forms 
sod  ideas  from  the  divine  mind."  It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  God 
and  man.  The  iMai  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
oar  intellect ;  the  "form"  of  matter,  the  types  of 
N-nsible  things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves, 
(c.  9.)  He  differed  from  the  earlier  Platonists  in 
the  &«oi  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an 
that  God  could  conceive  an  <S*a 


of  thing*  artificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals 
or  particulars,  or  of  any  thing  relative.  He  seems 
to  hare  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  the  tBeai,  as  he  distinguished 
from  the  eft*),  forms  of  things,  which  he  al- 
in  separable :  a  view  which  seems  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  K-lf-eiiotence  of  matter.  God,  the  first  foun- 
tain of  the  (Seat,  could  not  be  known  as  he  is :  it 
i*  but  a  faint  notion  of  him  we  obtain  from  nega- 
tions and  analogies :  his  nature  is  equally  beyond 
ear  power  of  expression  or  eoneeptiottw  Below  him 
are  a  series  of  being*  (tainom)  who  superintend 
the  production  of  all  living  things,  and  hold  inter- 
course with  men.  The  human  soul  pass*  *  through 
various  transmigration*,  thus  connecting  the  series 
with  the  lower  classes  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
punned  and  rendered  acceptable  to  God.  It  will 
be  seen  that  bis  system  was  a  compound  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts  borrowed  from  the 
f=tsU  and  perhaps  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
Pythagorean  system.  (Hitter,  Gt*kichie  <ier  Philo- 
sopsw,  iv.  p.  249.) 

Alcinous  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Pietro  Balbi,  which  was  published  at  Home  with 
Apuleias,  1469,  foL  The  Greek  text  was  printed 
is  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apnleius,  15*21,  8vo. 
Another  edition  i*  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1667. 
ITie  best  is  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipsig,  1783,  8vo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combe*- 
Dounou*,  Paris,  1800,  8vo.,  and  into  English  by 
Stanley  m  his  History  of  Philosophy.  [1*.  J.] 
ALCIPHRON  (*AA«(^p«r),  a  Greek  sophist, 
and  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  ephtolo- 
gmphert,  He^pecting  his  life  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  we  posses*  no  direct  information  what- 
ever. Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Croae  and 
J.  C.  Wolf,  placed  him,  without  any  plausible 
reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  Bergler, 
and  other*  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron 
in  the  period  between  Lucian  and  Aristaenetus, 
that  is,  between  a.d.  170  and  350,  while  others 
again  assign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Lucian.  The  only  circumstance  that 
anything  respecting  hi*  age  is  the  feet, 
'  the  letter*  of  Aristaenetus  there  are 
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two  (i.  5  and  22)  between  Lucian  and  Alciphron ; 
now  as  Aristaenetus  is  nowhere  guilty  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucian — an  infe- 
rence which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  true  or  mlse,  that  Alciphron  imitated 
Lucian. 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  3  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher- 
men, country  people,  parasites,  and  hctaenie  or 
Athenian  courtezan*.  All  arc  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some- 
what raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  best  times  in  familiar  but  re- 
fined conversation  at  Athena  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, Athens  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  time,  wher- 
ever it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  he  describe*,  and  for  thi*  reason 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  besides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  subject  matter,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  writers:  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources,  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Bergler  has  truly  remarked, 
that  Alciphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Mc- 
nander  as  Lucian  to  Aristophanes.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Alciphron  s  letters  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Epistologmphers,  Venice, 
1499,  4 to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letters  which,  in  more  modem  editions,  form 
the  first  two  books.  Seventy-two  new  letters  were 
added  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bergler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1715,  8vo.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bergler's  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1798,  2  vols,  8vo^ 
with  the  note*  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letters 
entire,  and  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  several  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  ('AAirfwwu).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agraulos,  tho  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Ha- 
lirrhothius,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  violate 
her,  but  was  surprised  by  Ares,  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  *  grudge  against  Ares.  (Pan*, 
i.  21.  §  7  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  dishonoured  by  her  ow  n 
brother,  Astraeus,  unwittingly.  When  Astracus 
became  aware  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Astrae- 
us, but  was  afterward*  called  Caicus.  (PluU  D» 
/•Yae.21.) 

Other  personage*  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
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Apollod.  iii.  15.  §8;  Diod.  iv.16;  Eustath.  ad  Hem. 
p.  776  ;  Horn.  (hi.  iv.  124.  [Aacyonidm.]  [L.S.] 
ALCIS  ('AAxts),  that  is,  the  Strung.  1.  A 
surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii.  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Naharvali,  an  ancient 
German  tribe.  (Tacit  Germ.  43.)  Orimm  (DetU- 
$che  Afythol.  p.  39)  cousiders  Alcis  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  tho  genitive  of  Alx,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  A\aot.  Another  Alcis 
occurs  in  Apollodorus,  iL  1.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'STHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.J 
ALC1THOE-  [  Alcathos.] 
A'LCITHUS  (*AAxi0ot),  sent  a*  ambassador  by 
the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  n.  c.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  AnadeUria  (see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  b.  v.)  were  to  bo  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  (>AA.*/uu'«#r),  a  son  of  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eriphvle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia, which  she  received  from  Polyneices,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  247, 
Ac.)    But  before  Amphiaraus  set  out,  he  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
73.)    When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeon  their  leader.  He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  his  mother, 
according  to  the  desire  of  his  father.    But  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thersander,  the  son 
of  Polyneices,  the  pcplus  of  Harmonia  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  expedition.    Alcmaeon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
mus  the  son  of  Eteocles.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2,  Ac  ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  66.)    When,  after  the  fall  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  tho  advice  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and,  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Amphilochus.    For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  Oiclcus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phcgeus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphe- 
siboea  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  pcplus  of  Harmonia.    But  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  now  resided  was  visited  by  scar- 
city, in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
bis  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achelous.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  P  soph  is 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease  Pausanias 
and  Thucydidcs  (ii.  102  ;  comp.  Plut.  De  Esil.  p. 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  bad  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  curse.    The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  Apol- 
lodorus agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  Alcmaeon's  wanderings  until  be 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achelous,  who  gave  him  bis 
daughter  Calirrhoe  in  marriage.    Calirrhoe  had  a 
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desire  to  possess  the  necklace  and  pcplus  of  Har- 
monia, and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madness.  Phegeus 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronous  and  Agenor  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §6) 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viii.  24.  §  4),  Temcnus 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  kill 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  by 
Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Paus.  U.  cc  ;  Ov.  Met. 
ix.  407,  Ac) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.    But  none  of  these  poems 
is  dow  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  Apollo- 
dorus (iiL  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
44  Alcmaeon,"  stated  that  after  the  tall  of  Thebes 
he  married  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisi phone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.    The  wife  of  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisipbone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  bis  daughter. 
(Diod.  iv.  66;  Paus.  vii.  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1.) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  a»  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  altar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  (/y*.  riii.  80,  &c),  who 
calls  him  his  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  his 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  prophetic 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  father  Am- 
phiaraus.   At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses.  (Paus. 
viii.  24.  §  4.)    At  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  Am- 
phiaraus and  Amphilochus  wore  worshipped,  Alc- 
maeon enjoyed  no  such  honour^  because  be  was  a 
matricide  (Paus.  L  34.  §  2.)    He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cypse- 
lus.  (x.  10.  §2,  v.  17.  §4.)  [L.S.J 

ALCMAEON  (AAKpotaw),  son  of  the  Megaclea 
who  wa*  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimon,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Sard  is 
in  consequence  of  the  services  be  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  mado 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  n  most  capacious  dress, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  well  as  the  vacant  space  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  the 
occasion)  he  stuffed  with  gold,  and  then  filled  his 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust.  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  again 
(about  590  B.  c).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  said 
have  contr 
rity  of  the 
Alcmaeon 


to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  pros- 
perity of  the  Alcmaeonidae.  (Herod,  vi.  125.) 

a  breeder  of  horses  for  chariot- 
races,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  prise  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympia.  (Herod.  L  c;  lacerates, 
de  Digii,  c  10.  p.  351.)  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch  (Solon,  c  1 1 ),  that  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhaoan  war,  which  began 
a  c.  600.  [P.  S.J 

ALCMAEON  QA\Kfudw\  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Graecia.  His  father's 
name  was  Pirithus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
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in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  83.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life.  If  is  most  celebrated  anatomical 
discovery  has  been  noticed  in  the  Diet,  of  Ami.  p. 
"56,  a ;  but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
of  science  was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals or  of  human  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Chakidius,  on 
whose  authority  the  fact  rests,  merely  says  (Corn- 
mat,  i*  Plat.  "Tim."  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.),  "qui 
primus  exsectionem  aggredi  est  ausus,"  and  the 
word  tntctio  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
case.  He  is  said  also  (Diog.  Laert.  L  c ;  Cle- 
mens Alexandr.  Sirom.  L  p.  308)  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
(tvtuciv  ktyo*),  and  to  have  invented  tables  (fa- 
balm,  Isid.  Orvj.  L  3.0).  He  also  wrote  several 
other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragment*  have 
been  preserved  by  Stobaeus  (Edog.  Pkys.\  Plu- 
tarch (Z»  Pkys.  PJuloa.  Deer.),  and  Galea.  (Hislor. 
Pkiionpk.)  A  further  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions  may  be  found  in  Menage's  Notes  to  Dio- 
genes Laertina,  viii.  83,  p.  387  ;  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de 
Lt  Mid. ;  Alfons.  Ciacconius  ap.  Fabric.  BiUiotk. 
Gnuc  vol  xiii.  p.  48,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  Nut.  de 
It  Sled.  voL  L  p.  239;  C.  G.  Kuhn,  De  Philosopk. 
aatt  Hippocr.  Medichutc  Culior.  Lips.  1781,  4 to., 
reprinted  in  Ackcnnann's  Oputc  ad  Histor.  Medic 
PcrtmaUia,  Norimb.  1797,  8vo.,  and  in  Kiihn's 
Qpac  Acad.  Med,  et  PhUol.  Lips.  1827*8,  2  vols. 
8nx. ;  Iseusee,  GescA.  der  Medici*.       [  W.  A.  G.] 


Although  Alcmaeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytha- 
goras, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  be 
was  a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  havo 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans 
given  us  by  later  writers.  (Brandis,  Getckicliie 
der  Pkilo*u}>hu^  vol.  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  (Meta- 
pt»ys.  a.  5)  mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
j-roi\tia  of  opposite*,  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristotle,  less  extended, 
although  he  does  not  explain  the  precise  differ- 
ence. Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  iUclf  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist.  de  Anima,  L  2,  p. 
405;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  wa*  like  a  boat. 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
relate  to  physic*  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  scieucc. 
(Brandis,  vol.  i.  p.  508.)  [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEO'NIDAE  (Atjcpxumri&u},  a  noble 
family  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1 100  to  400  a  c  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  genealogical  table  of  the  family. 


1. 


of  the  family,  1 1 00  B.  c 


2.  (Megacles),  6th  perpetual 

3.  (Alcmaeon),  last  perpetual  archon.  (n.  c  755 — 753.) 

4.  Megacles,  archon  in  B.  a  612. 

5.  Alcmaeon,  about  590  B.  c.  (See  Alcmabon.) 

6.  Megacles,  the  opponent^Agariste,  daughter  of  CleUthenea, 


of  Peisistratu*. 


tyrant  ot  ©icyon. 


7.  Cleist 


lien 


lO.Akibiadea.  His  pa- 
rentage is  unknown, 
lut  he  was  said  to  be 
an  Atcmaeonid  on 
th- father's  aide.  (De- 

14.  Ariochus. 
Plat.  Em- 
Ayt  p. 
265.) 


es,  (the  re- 
See  Clbxb- 

) 

11.  Megacles,  victor 
.in  the  Pythian 
games.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  viL  15.) 


8.  Hippocrates.  (Herod,  vi.l  31 ; 
feM.JWDjft.rt.  17.) 


9.  Cocsyra,  mar, 


I 

12.  Megacles. 
(Herod,  vi. 
131.) 


13.  Agariste.=pX  n  ; 
(  Herod,  vi. 
131;  Plut. 
Perk.  3.) 


1 5.  Cleinias^l  6.  Deinomache^Hipponicua,  1 7.  Euryptolemua 


commanded 
a  trireme  at 
ArtemUium 
BX.  480;  fell 
at  Coroneia 
b.  c  442. 
(  Herod,  viii. 
17 ;  Plut. 
1) 


(Plut.  Ate 

i) 


commanded 
at  Taiuigra 
B.  c.  246. 
(Thuc.iii.91.) 
He  is  thought 
by  some  to 
have  been 
himself  an 
Alcrauconid. 
HirroNici'H. 


(Plut.  Gin.  4.) 


1 8.  Pericles, 
(the  great 


man.  Pb- 
riclks.) 


1 9.AripIron. 
(Plut  Ale. 
1;  Plat. 
Prolog,  p. 
320.) 
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.A  <  iadcs,  23.Cleiniaa.  24.CaIlias.  25.  Isodice=Cimon.  26. Urate*. 


bindcs. 
(  Xenopli. 
liellen.  i. 
2.  §13.) 


( Xeimph. 

Conviv. 
iv.  12.) 


(the  great 

general. 

Alcibi- 

ADKS.) 


(Plat 
Prolog. 
p.  320.) 


(The  rich  (Plot 
Callus.)  Cbn.4.) 


28.  Alcibiades. 

(Ai 


) 


The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Nklbidar.  The  Neleidac  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Mcstcnta  by  the  Dorians,  about  1100 
B.  a,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Mekinthua,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  representative  of  the 
second  branch,  becnine  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megacles,  and  the  but 
Alcmaeon.  But,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  family  of  Mo- 
dern, it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaeo- 
nid*  on  the  mother's  side.  The  first  remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaconids  was  the  archon  Me- 
gacles, who  brought  upon  the  family  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  tho  insurgents  under 
Cylon.  (b.c.  612.)  [Cimon  Mboaclbs.]  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcmaconids  was  now  loudly  de- 
manded, and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re- 
forms, advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phocis,  probably  about  596  or  595  b.  c  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus  to  Alcmaeon,  tho  son  of  Megacles  [Alo 
maron],  and  their  influence  increased  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agaristc, 
the  daughter  of  Clcisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  Athens,  and 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycurgut,  they  effected 
their  return  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
union,  they  expelled  Peisistratus  soon  after  he  had 
seized  the  government.  ( B.  c.  559. )  [  P  BisiflT  rat  us.  ] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long ;  for,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  Megacles  gave  his  daughter  Coesyra  in 
marriage  to  Peisistratus,  and  assisted  in  his  restora- 
tion to  Athens.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  towards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeon  ids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistratus  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  be  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
formidable  enemies.  After  tho  death  of  Hippar- 
chus,  they  took  possession  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  themselves,  but  were  defeated  by 
Hippias.  They  had,  however,  a  more  important 
source  of  influence.  In  the  year  548  a  c.  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaconids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement.  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Greece,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  PcUistratids  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
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voured  them  thenceforth  \  and  whenever  it  was 
consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  the 
answer  always  contained  an  exhortation  to  give 
Athens  freedom;  and  the  result  was  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the 
Alcmaconids.  (b.  c.  510.)  The  restored  family 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  the  Peisistratids.  Clcisthenes, 
now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lat- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  Athens. 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  family  are 
given  under  the  names  of  its  members.  (Herod, 
vi.  121-131  ;  Pindar,  PytA.  vti,  and  Bockh's  notes ; 
Clinton's  Fadi,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S.) 

ALCMAN  ('AakjioVV,  called  by  the  Attic  and 
later  Greek  writers  Alcmaeon  (rAAjrpsW),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian 
of  Sardis.    His  fathers  name  was  Damas  or  Ti to- 
rus.   He  was  brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evi- 
dently when  very  young.     His  master,  whoso 
name  was  Ageaidas,  discovered  his  genius,  and 
emancipated  him  ;  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet    (Suidas,  $.  v. ;  Heraclid. 
Pont  Polit.  p.  206  ;  Veil.  Pat.  L  18;  Alcman,  fr. 
1 1,  Welcker ;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolus, 
Leonidas,  and  Antipatcr  Thcss-,  in  Jacobs  AnthU. 
Graec.  L  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii.  p.  1 10, 
No.  56  ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat.  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 
In  the  epigram  last  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continents  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth  ;  and 
Suidas  (/.  c.)  calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa, 
which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Alcman s  father  was  brought  from  Sardis  to  Sparto 
as  a  slave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  was  born  at 
Messoa.    It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  he  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebius,  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad.  (n.c  671.)  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  a  c,  with  Leaches, 
the  author  of  the  **  Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Ter- 
pander,  during  the  later  years  of  these  two  poets  ; 
he  was  older  than  Stesichoms,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  fact  which  we 
from  himself  (/V.29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  ag 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  nourished 
from  about  67 1  to  about  631  b.  c  (Clinton,  Fast. 
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76,  77.)  He  it  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of 
the  morlus  ftHumlaru.  (Aristot  IJitt.  Attim.  v. 
31  or  25 ;  Plut  Sulla,  36  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xi.  S3. 
«39.) 

The  period  daring  which  moat  of  Alcman's 
poems  were  composed,  was  that  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to 
cherish  that  taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyment*  of 
poetry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  before, 
had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  their  attention  was  absorbed  in  war.  In 
this  process  of  improvement  Alcman  was  imme- 
diately preceded  by  Terpnnder,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
who,  before  the  year  676  B.  c.,  had  removed  from 
Lesbos  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  Aeolian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
This  new  style  of  poetry  was  speedily  adapted  to 
the  choral  form  in  which  the  Doric  poetry  had  hither- 
to been  cast,  and  gradually  supplanted  that  earlier 
style  which  was  nearer  to  the  epic  In  the  33rd 
or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpander  made  his  great  im- 
provement* in  music  [Tkrpandxr.]  Hence 
arose  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  his 
younger  contemporary,  Alcman,  which  presented 
the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  excellence  which 
the  music  of  Terpander  enabled  it  to  reach.  But 
Alcman  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Phryjrian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm, 
some  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Airman's  poetry  was  erotic. 
In  fact,  be  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  600 ;  Saidas,  $.  v.)  From  his  poems  of  this 
class,  which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  "  sweet" 
and  **  pleasant"  (YAvurfj,  x«P*««').  Among  these 
poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  But  the  Par- 
Lkcnia*  which  form  a  branch  of  Ale  man's  poems, 
mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  erotic.  They 
were  so  called  because  they  were  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very 
various,  sometimes  indeed  erotic,  but  often  reli- 
gious. Alcman's  other  poems  embnicc  hymns  to 
the  gods.  Paeans,  Prosodta,  songs  adapted  for  diffe- 
rent religious  festivals,  and  short  ethical  or  philo- 
sophical pieces.  It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
any  of  those  Anapaestic  war-songs,  or  marches, 
which  were  called  ifitanipia ;  but  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  liave  neglected  a  kind  of 
composition  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
by  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  Ho  is  said  by 
Saidas  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  statc- 
meat  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
shorter  dactylic  lines  into  which  Alcman  broke  up 
the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how- 
ever, be  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  several  others  of  his  peculiar 
metres ;  others  he  invented  himself.  Among  his 
metres  we  find  various  forms  of  the  dactylic,  ana- 
paestic, trochaic  and  iambic  as  well  as  lines  com- 
posed of  different  metres,  for  example,  iambic  and 
anapaestic  The  C  re  tic  hexameter  was  named 
Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
of  Alcman  were  chiefly  in  strophes,  composed  of 
lines  sometimes  of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 
strophe,  sometimes  of  different  metres.  From  their 
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choral  character  we  might  conclude  that  they  some- 
times had  an  antistrophic  form,  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hephaeation 
(p.  134,  Gaisf.),  that  he  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  was  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  an 
epodc  following  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  his 


The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Aeolic  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Alca 
at  the  bead  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be 
tioned  the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  sung, 
with  those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (b.  c  665,  Aclian, 
V.  If.  xii.  50),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  for  he  de- 
served his  reputation  ;  but  some  of  them  display  a 
true  poetical  spirit. 

Alcman 's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  Neander,  II.  Stephens,  and  Fulvius 
Ursinus.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Welcker,  G lessen,  1815.  [P.  S.J 

ALCME'NE  ('AAxfitjnj),  a  daughter  of  Elec- 
tryon,  king  of  Messene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaens.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidice 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  vii.  49 ;  Plut  The$.  7),  or 
Eurydice.  (Diod.  iv.  0.)  The  poet  Asias  repre- 
sented Alcmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphylc  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Apollodorus  men- 
tions ten  brothers  of  Alcmenc  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  Licy nonius,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  avengo 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon,  who,  unin- 
tentionally, killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  there- 
upon expelled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcmene  and  Licymnius.  went  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi- 
tryon undertook  the  task,  and  invited  Creon  of 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence  Zeus, 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  related  to  her 
in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  6 — 8;  Ov.  Amor.  i. 
13.  45;  Diod.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fab.  29;  Lucian, 
Dialog.  Deor.  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  his  achievements,  she  was  surprised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teiresias  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmenc  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  delayed  the  birth  of  Heracles  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  born  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zeus  himself.  (Horn.  JL  xix.  95,  Ac ; 
Ov.  Met.  ix.  273,  &c ;  Diod.  L  e.)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thys,  a  son  of  Zeus,  at  Ocaleia  in  Boeotia.  (ApoUod. 
ii  4.  §  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  his  sons,  in  dread  of 
Eurystheus,  fled  to  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Athens, 
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and  when  Hyllus  had  cut  off  the  bead  of  Eurys- 
theus,  AJcmcnc  satisfied  her  revenge  by  picking 
the  eye*  out  of  the  head.  (Apollod.  iL  8.  §  1.) 
The  accounts  of  her  death  are  very  discrepant. 
According  to  Pausaniaa  (i.  41.  §  1),  she  died  in 
Af  egaris,  on  her  way  from  Argot  to  Thebes,  and 
as  the  sons  of  Heracles  disagreed  as  to  whether 
she  was  to  be  carried  to  Argos  or  to  Thebes,  she 
was  buried  in  the  place  where  she  had  died,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(  De  Gen.  Soar.  p.  578,)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Rhada- 
manthys  were  at  Ilaliartus  in  Boeotia,  and  hers 
was  opened  by  Agesilaus,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing her  remains  to  Sparta.  According  to  Phcre- 
cydes  (Cap.  Anton.  Lib.  33),  she  lived  with  her 
sons,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  at  .Thebes, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
sons  of  Heracles  wished  to  bury  her,  Zeus  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  give  her  in  marriage 
there  to  Rhadamanthys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  and  put  into  it  a  stone  so 
heavy  that  the  Hcraclids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot.  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
which  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Alcmene.  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  4.)  At  Athens,  too, 
she  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Heracles.  (Cynotarges, 
Pans.  i.  19.  §  3.)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  (Pans.  v.  18.  §  1 ),  and  epic  as  well  as 
tragic  poets  made  frequent  use  of  her  story,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  is  now  extant  (lies.  Scut.  Here 
iniL;  Pans.  v.  17.  §  4,  18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALCO  ('AAiww).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles,  and  had  a  bcrouro  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173 ;  Paus.  iii.  14.  %  7, 
15.  §3.) 

2.'  A  son  of  Erechlheus,  king  of  Athens,  and 
father  of  Phalcrus  the  Argonaut  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  97  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  Valerius  Flaccus  (i.  399, 
&c.)  represents  him  as  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  bad  entwined  his  son,  he 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Virgil 
(Edop.  v.  11)  mentions  an  Alcon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relates  almost  the 
same  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Flaccus  ascribes 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  Erechtheus. 

Two  other -personages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  (de  Nat  Deor.  iii  21),  and  in  Hvginu*. 
(Fab.  173.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  (vulnerum  mcdicus)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  n.  41-54,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (H.N.  xxix.  8)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterces  :  U.S.  tenties  cent.  mill,  (about  78,125/.). 
After  his  return  from  banishment  he  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Ai.nuciLs  and  Arruntii's),  that  there 
must  probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text  A 
surgeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  (Ejngr.  xi.  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may 
possibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.N. 
xxxiv.  1 4.  s.  40.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  made  of  iron,  as  symbolical 
of  the  god's  endurance  of  labour.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCY'ONE  or  HALCY'ONE  (*AA«Wm»). 


1.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Plcione,  by 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Aclhusa,  Hyrieus  and  Hy- 
perenor.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Praef. 
Fab.  p.  11,  ed.  Stavercn  ;  Ov.  Heroin",  xix.  133.) 
To  these  children  Pausaniaa  (iL  30.  §  7)  adds  two 
others.  Hype  res  and  Anthas. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or  Aegiale. 
She  was  married  to  Ceyx,  and  lived  so  happy  with 
him,  that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call 
each  other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  meta- 
morphosed them  into  birds,  dAxuwr  and  r»}0«. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  65.)  Hyginus 
relates  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  the  bird  i\Kiwy  was  breeding, 
there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  An  embel- 
lished form  of  the  same  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 
(McL  xi.  410,  dec  ;  comp.  Virg.  Geary,  i.  399.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Melea- 
gcr,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  being 
killed  by  Apollo.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  562 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  776  ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  174.)      [L.  S.] 

ALC Y  ON  EUS  (%AA*uoif  of ).  1 .  A  giant  who 
kept  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Heracles  drove  away  the  oxen  of 
Geryon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crushed  twelve 
waggons  and  twenty-four  of  the  men  of  Heracles 
with  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Heracles  himself 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  club  and  slew  Alcy- 
oneus. The  block,  with  which  the  giant  had  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Heracles,  was  shewn  on  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Pind.  Arm. 
iv.  44,  with  the  Schol.)  In  another  passage  (Idh. 
vi.  45,  &c.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyoneus  a  Tbracian 
shepherd,  and  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  the 
Phlegracan  plains. 

2.  One  of  the  giants.  [Gigantbs.]    [L.  S.] 

ALCYO'NIDES  ('AA*W5«),  the  daughters 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneus  (2).  After  their  father's 
death,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  ice-birds.  Their  names  nro 
Pbthonia,  Anthe,  Mcthone,  Alcippe,  Pallene, 
Drimo,  and  Asteria.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  776  ; 
Suidas,  «.  v.  'AAfrvwIfct.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LEA  ('AAca),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  A  lea,  Mantineia, 
and  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1,  9.  §  3,  ii.  17.  §  7.) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alca  at  Tegea,  which  was 
the  oldest  was  said  to  have  bocn  built  by  Aleus, 
the  son  of  Apheidas,  from  whom  the  goddess  pro- 
bably derived  this  surname.  (Paus.  viii  4.  §  5.) 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  in  B.  c  394,  and 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopus,  which  in  size  and 
splendour  surpassed  all  other  temples  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  made  by  Endoeus  all  of  ivory, 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  to 
adorn  the  1  Augusti.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  §  4,  46 
§  1  and  2,  47.  §  1.)  The  temple  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tegea  was  an  ancient  and  revered  asylum,  and 
the  names  of  many  persons  are  recorded  who  saved 
themselves  by  seeking  refuge  in  it  (Paus.  iii.  5. 
§  6,  ii.  17.  §  7,  iii.  7.  §  ft?)  The  priestess  of 
Athena  Alca  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  who 
held  her  office  only  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Paus.  viii.  47.  §  2.)  Respecting  the 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  of  this  temple,  tee 
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Meyer,  Getch.  der  lildend.  Kiinsie,  ii.  p.  99,  Sec. 
On  the  rood  from  Sparta  to  Therapne  there  was 
likewise  «  statue  of  Athena  A  lea.  (Paua,  iiL  19. 

§  7.)  [U  S.] 

ALEBION.  [Albion.] 
ALECTO.  [Fdrub.] 

A  LECTOR  (AAirr«p).  1.  The  father  of 
Leltti-.  the  Argonaut.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  lb*.)  Ho- 
mer (//.  xvii.  60*2)  calls  him  Alectryon. 

2.  A  son  of  Anaxagoras  and  fathei  of  Iphis, 
king  of  Argos.  He  wa*  consulted  by  Polyneices 
a*  to  the  munncr  in  which  Amphiarau*  might  be 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  (Apollod.  in.  6.  §  2 ;  Paus.  ii.  18.  §  4.) 
Two  others  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
Homer.  (OJ.  it.  10;  Ku&tath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  303 
and  1598.)  [L.  S.] 

ALE'MON,  ALEMO'NIDES.  [Myscblus.] 

ALETES  ('AAifrnf),  a  son  of  Hippotes  and  a 
d.«cen<iaiit  of  lletBCsM  in  the  fifth  itcOllU  Ht  is 
said  to  haTe  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
hare  expelled  the  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the 
6rst  in  ration  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Hcraclids. 
His  family,  sometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 
tained themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
Baechi*.  (Paua.  ii.  4.  §  3,  v.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  389;  Callim.  Frxujm.  103;  Piud.  Ol.  xiii.  17.) 
\  tile  ion  Paterculus  (i.  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  Heracles  in  the  sixth  degree.  He  received  an 
oracle,  promising  him  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  if 
during  the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 
should  remain  uninjured.  This  oracle  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 
for  his  country.  (Conon,  NartuL  26*.)  [Codrus.] 

Other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  122,  and  in 
Virg.  Ae».  i.  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S.J 

A  LEU  AS  and  ALEU'ADAE  ('AAsuof  and 
AXtvaicu).  Aleuas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the 
Thessalian,  or,  more  particularly,  of  the  Larissaean 
family  of  the  Aleuadae.  (Pind.  PytA.  x.  8,  with 
the  SchoL)  The  Aleuadae  were  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  among  all  the  families  of  Thessaly, 
whence  Herodotus  (vii.  0)  calls  its  member*  &aoi- 
Xflf.  (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  b'l,  xvi.  14.)  The  first 
Aleuas,  who  bore  the  surname  of  ntyfJor,  that  is, 
the  red-haired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 
with  Tagus,  see  Diet  of  Ant  p.  932)  of  Thessaly, 
and  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalus, 
one  of  the  many  sons  of  Heracles.  (Suidas,  t.  v. 
'AAf  i.t&cu  ;  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Oiyntk.  i. ;  SchoL 
«d  Afjo&M.  Mod.  ill  1090  ;  VelleL  i.  3.)  Plutarch 
('U  Am.  Frat.  in  fin.)  states,  that  he  was  hated  by 
his  father  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 
character ;  but  his  uncle  nevertheless  contrived  to 
grt  him  elected  king  and  sanctioned  hy  the  god  of 
Delphi.  His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 
and  importance.  This  Aleuas,  who  belongs  to  the 
mythical  period  of  Oreek  history,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  Hege- 
non  (op.  Ari.  A  Htm.  viii.  11),  was  beloved  by  a 
dragon.  According  to  Aristotle  (ap.  HarpocrtU. 
*.  c.  Terpapxia)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 
parts,  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  Litest 
times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Aleuas. 
Buttmann  places  this  hero  in  the  period  between 
the  so-called  return  of  the  Heraclids  and  the  age  of 
Peisistratus.  But  even  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Peisistratus  the  family  of  the  Aleuadae  appears  to 
have  become  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Aleu-  [ 
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ndae  and  the  Scopadae,  called  after  Sen  pas,  proba- 
bly a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Ov.  512.)  The  Sco- 
padae inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Phorsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remain- 
ed at  Lirissa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  funned  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (/8a<riA«»»)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thesaaliana.  (Herod,  vii.  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Eurylochus,  who  termi- 
nated the  war  of  Cirrha  about  b.c.  590.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  4 18.)  [Eurvlochuh.]  In  the  time  of  the  post 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  Syris  (SchoL  ad  Theocrii.  xvL  34);  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (/'>w,  '225),  that  he 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three 
sons  of  this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thra- 
sydacus,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
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him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  6.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  acted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuadae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vi.  72;  Paus. 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  This  fact  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  B.  c.  460,  we  find  an  Aleuad  Orestes  son 
of  Echecratides,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Thuc  L  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thessalians  or  more 
probably  by  a  faction  of  his  own  family,  who 
wished  to  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of  0aurtK*tt 
(Le.  probably  Tagus),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleuadae  themselves  are  frequently  mentioned. 
(Xcn.  ^»aA.  L  1.  §  10.) 

A  fter  the  end  of  the  PeloponncsLm  war,  another 
Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Phcrae,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  B.  c. 
375,  Jason  of  Phenie,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3.  §  4  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82,  xv.  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  inritcd 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyntas. 
(Diod.  xv.  61.)  Alexander  took  Lirissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterwards, 
Pelopidos  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly;  but  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae his  faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvi.  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purjwses, 
and  how  little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  241  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  2.  §  1 1 ;  Ulpian,  I.e.) 
Among  the  tetrarchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thmsy- 
daeus  (Theopomp.  ap.  A  then.  vi.  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  ju*t  as  the 
Thessalian  Medius,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
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the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Plut.  Do 
TranquiL  13  ;  coinp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  530.)  The  fa- 
mily now  Bank  into  insignificance,  and  the  last 
certain  trace  of  an  Aleuad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of 
Antigonns.  (Plut.  Demetr.  29.)  Whether  the 
sculptors  Alcuas,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv. 
8),  and  Scopas  of  Pare*,  were  in  any  way 
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nected  with  the  Alcoadae,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
See  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  Paul.  Pytk.  x. ; 
Schneider,  on  Arittot.  PoliL  v.  5,  9;  but  more  parti- 
cularly Buttmann,  Von  dent  Ceackleckt  der  Aleuad* *, 
in  his  Mythol.  ii.  p.  246,  &c,  who  has  made  out  the 
following  genealogical  table  of  the 


Albuas  nw/^or, 
King,  or  Taour,  of  Th 

Mother  Archedice. 


v. 


01. 


V 


40.  Echecratidcs. 
45. 
50. 


55. 


Eurylochus. 


Scopas  I. 


70. 


Echecratidcs. 

wife  Dyseris. 


Sunus. 


Alcuas  II. 


Creon. 


Scopas  II. 


Antiochus,  Tngun. 


80. 

85. 

90. 

95. 

100. 

105. 

r> 

110. 

115. 

Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thrasydaeus. 


Eurylochus. 


Ilcllanoc  rates. 


Orestes. 


Medius. 


Eurylochus. 

Mcdius. 

ALEUAS,  an  artist  who  was  famous  for  his 
statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s. 
19,  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  ('AAsoj),  a  son  of  Apheidas,  and 
grandson  of  Areas.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Neaera,  and  is  said  to 
hare  founded  the  town  of  Alen  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alca  at  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii.  23.  §  1, 
4.  §  3,  &a  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [Alba.]  [L.  S.] 

ALEXA'MENUS  ('AA^o^i^),  was  general 
of  the  Aetolians,  n.r,  196  (Polyb.«viiL  26),  and 
was  sent  by  the  Aetolians,  in  b.  c.  192,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Lacedaemon.  He  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nobis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  rising  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  his  troops  were  killed. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  34 — 36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  ('AX*(antris),  of  Teos, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon 
poets  (vcpl  iroiirrii'),  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogues  in  the  Socratic  style  before  the  time  of 
Plato.  (A then.  xi.  p.  505,  b.  c;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  48.) 

ALEXANDER.  [Paris.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^oi^pof),  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  Hera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandres  by  A  draft  t  us  after  his 
flight  from  Argos.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Net*,  ix.  30 ; 
couip.  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA«tai>8pos),  a  man  whom 
Mithridates  is  charged  by  Sulla  with  having  sent 
to  assassinate  Nicomedes.  ( Appian,  De  lieJL  Mithr. 
57.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alexan- 
der the  Paphlagonian,  who  is  afterwards  (76,  Ace.) 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Lucullus,  who  kept  him 
to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  [L.  S.] 


Aristippus. 


Scopas  III-,  Tagus. 


[L.  S.] 

ALEXA'NDER  (*AA*$o*o>t),  a  saint  and 
martyr,  whose  memory  is  celebrated  by  tbc  Romish 
church,  together  with  the  other  martyrs  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  second  of  June.    He  was  a 
native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician  by  profession, 
and  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  177,  during  the  perse- 
cution that  raged  against  the  churches  of  Lyona 
and  Vienne  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aoreliua. 
{Epist.  Ecdet.  Luipiun,  et  I'imn.  apud  Euscb.  lii*t. 
Bed.  v.  1.  p.  1 63.)  He  was  condemned,  together  with 
another  Christian,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (as  the  historian 
expresses  it)  "neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl- 
lable, but  conversing  in  his  heart  with  God.** 
(Bzovius,  Nomendator  Sanctorum  Profemone  AIe~ 
dicorum ;  Martyrol.  Roman,  ed.  Baron. ;  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, June  2.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acarnanian,  who  had 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia, 
but  forsook  him,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  favour  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  that  he 
was  admitted  to  bis  most  secret  deliberations.  He 
advised  the  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  out  to 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  victory  over  the 
Romans,  r.  c  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  18.)  Antiochna 
followed  his  advice.  In  the  battle  of  Cynohrephalno, 
in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
Alexander  was  covered  with  wounds,  and  in  this 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  his  king, 
who  was  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  Maliar  gulf. 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Greece,  had 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  Alexander  died  and 
was  buried  there,  B.  c.  191.  (xxxvi.  20.)    [L.  S.l 

ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  ('AA^aripor  a£ 
70I01),  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  first  century,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
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tions  were  used  by  Julio*  Caesar  for  his  correction 
of  the  year.  He  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Soidaa,  a.  v.  'A\4fr*pos  Alyatot ;  Suet.  Tib.  57.) 
Two  treatise*  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle  are  attri- 
bute to  him  by  some,  but  are  assigned  by  others 
to  Alexander  AphrodisieiiBis.  I.  On  the  Meteoro- 
logy of  Aristotle,  edited  in  Greek  by  F.  A su lan us, 
Veu.  1527,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Piocolomini,  1540, 
fol.  II.  A  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics.  The 
Greek  has  never  btcn  published,  but  there  is  a 
Latin  version  by  Sepulveda,  Rom.  1527.  [R  J.] 
ALEXANDER  AEGUS.  [Alixandir  IV., 
Kue  or  MacsDoNia.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avSpat),  a  son  of  Arm  b- 
tcs,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Macedo- 
XaAmiowiStr  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson 
njr  the  battle  of  Sellasia  against  Cleomene*  III. 
of  Sparta,  in  b.  c  222.  (Polyb.  ii.  66.)   [  L.  8.] 

ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.  [Abmili- 
ascs.  No.  3.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA#«*pof),  son  of  Akro- 
rtTH,  a  native  of  the  Macedonian  district  called 
Lynceatia,  whence  he  is  usually  called  Alexander 
Lyncestea.  Justin  (xi.  1)  makes  the  singular 
mistake  of  calling  him  a  brother  of  Lymes  tas, 
while  in  other  passages  (xi.  7,  xii.  14)  he  uses  the 
correct  expression.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great 
He  had  two  brothers,  Heromenes  and  Arrhahaous  ; 
all  three  were  known  to  have  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  in  n.  c.  336.  Alexander 
the  Great  on  his  accession  put  to  death  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  and  Alexander 
the  Lyncestian  was  the  only  one  that  was  par- 
doned, because  he  was  the  first  who  did  homage  to 
Alexander  the  Great  as  his  king.  ( Arrian,  A  nab. 
L  25 ;  Curtius,  vii.  1 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.)  But  king 
Alexander  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  even  made 
him  his  friend  and  raised  him  to  high  honours. 
He  was  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  in  Thrace,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Thesaalian  horse.  In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  eastern  ex- 
In  n.  c  334,  when  Alexander  was 
at  Phaselis,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
Lyncestian  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  king  Darius  ami  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  promised,  for  which  he  was  to  murder  his 
sovereign.  The  bearer  of  the  letters  from  Darius 
was  taken  by  Parmenion  and  brought  before  Alex- 
ander, and  the  treachery  was  manifest.  Yet 
Alexander,  dreading  to  create  any  hostile  feeling 
in  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  whose 
daughter  »m  married  to  the  Lyncestian,  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  had  him 
merely  deposed  from  his  office  and  kept  in  cus- 
tody. In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  about  for 
three  years  with  the  army  in  Asia,  until  in  B.  c 
3Ju,  when,  Philotas  having  been  put  to  death  for 
a  similar  crime,  the  Macedonians  demanded  that 
Alexander  the  Lyncestian  should  likewise  be  tried 
and  ptmiihed  according  to  hi*  desert.  King  Alex- 
ander gave  way,  and  as  the  traitor  was  unable  to 
exculpate  himself,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Proph- 
thasia,  in  the  country  of  the  Drangav.  (Curtius, 
iL  c,  and  viii.  1  ;  Justin,  xii  14  ;  Diod.  xvii.  32, 80.) 
The  object  of  this  traitor  was  probably,  with  the 
aid  of  Persia,  to  gain  poKwssion  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
tas  1 1,  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  his  family.  [L.S.] 
ALEXANDER  ("AA^Spoj),  an  Abtolia*, 
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who,  in  conjunction  with  Dorymachus,  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  Aegeira  in  Achaia, 
during  the  Social  war,  in  b.  c  220.  But  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  and  his  associates  was  so  inso- 
lent and  rapacious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  rose  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Aetolians. 
In  the  ensuing  contest  Alexander  was  killed  while 
fighting.  (Polyb.  iv.  57,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETOTUS  ('AXi^ipos  6 
Ai'rwAof),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philndelphua,  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrtu  and  Stratocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  (Suid.  a  v.;  Eudoc  p.  62 ;  Paus.  ii.  22.  §  7 ; 
SchoL  ad  Mom.  II.  xvi.  233.)  He  bad  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
tragedies  and  satyric  dramas  that  were  extant. 
He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antngoras  and 
A  rat  us,  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Ara- 
tus,  Phaenamena  tt  Diottm.  ii.  pp.  431,  443,  tic. 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  traffic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had 
greater  merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  cynaedi.  Among  his  epic  poems, 
we  possess  the  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three 


pieces:  the  Fisherman  (dAMi)f,  Athen.  vii.  p.  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  vii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, is  designated  by  Athenaeus  as  doubtful,  and 
Helena.  (Bekker,  Anted,  p.  96.)  Of  bis  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  170,  xi.  p.  496,  xv.  p.  899  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  556, 
xiv.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  Ervi.  4  ;  Txetx.  ad.  Lycophr. 
266;  Schol.  and  Kustatlu  ad  IL  iii.  314.)  His 
Cynaedi,  or  'Iwrurd  wotifpara,  arc  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648)  and  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  620.) 
Some  anapaestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
preserved  in  Gellius.  (xv.  20.) 

All  the  fragments  of  Alexander  Aetolu*  are  col- 
lected in  "Alexandri  Aetoli  fragtnenta  coll.  et  ilL 
A  Capellmann,**  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  comp.  Wclc- 
ker,  Dis  Griech.  Tragodien,  p.  1263,  &c;  Diintter, 
Die  Fragm.  der  E/nsch.  Poenie  dtr  Grieehtu,  von 
Alarand.  dent  Grosser^,       p.  7,  Ac.        [L  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (\AA^o»*poj),  (ST.,)  of  Alex- 
andria, succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  city  St 
Achillas,  (as  his  predecessor,  St  Peter,  had  pre- 
dicted, Martyr.  S.  Petri,  ap.  Surium,  vol.  vL  p.  577,) 
A.  D.  312.  He,  44  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine,*1  (Theodt  Hist.  Ecd.  i.  2,)  first  laid  bare 
the  irreligion  of  Arius,  and  condemned  him  in  hi* 
dispute  with  Alexander  Raucali*.  St  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  n. 
325,  with  his  deacon,  St  Athanasius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  17th,  a.  d.  326. 
St  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haeres.  69.  §  4)  says  he  wrote 
some  seventy  circular  epistles  against  Arius,  and 
Socrates  (H.  E.  L  6),  and  Soaomen  (H.E.  i.  1), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  volume.  Two 
epistles  remain ;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letters  to  the  various  bishops.  (See  Theodt 
H.  E.  L  4 ;  Galland.  BibL  Pair.  vol.  iv.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encyclic  letter  announcing  Arius's  depo- 
sition (Socr.  H.  E.  I  6,  and  Galland.  I.e.  p.  451), 
with  the  subscriptions  from  Gelasius  Cyziccn. 
!  (Hist.  Con.  Nteaen.  ii.  3,  ap.  Mans.  Condtia.  voL  iL 
I  p.  801.)    There  remains,  too,  The  Deposition  of 
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jirius  and  kit,  i.  e.  an  Address  to  the  Priests  and 
Deacons,  desiring  their  concurrence  therein  (ap. 
S.  Athanas.  vol  i.  Ps.  1.  p.  396,  Paris,  1698 ;  sea, 
Galland.  Up.  455).  Two  fragments  more,  apud» 
Galland.  (/.  c.  p.  456.)  St.  Athanasius  also  gives 
the  second  epistle.  (/.  c  p.  397.)       [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^aripw),  commander  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  of  Antiuonus  Down  dur- 
ing the  war  against  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparta. 
(Polyb.  ii.  66.)  He  fought  against  Philopoemen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous  engagement  at 
Sellasia.  (ii.  68.)  This  Alexander  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antigonus,  as  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calumniated  by 
Apelles.  (iv.  87.)  Subsequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute  Me- 
eas.  (v.  28.)  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king.  (vii.  1*2.)  [I*  S.] 

ALEXANDER  fAAltvtpw),  of  Antiociiu, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  language,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
between  Antonius  and  one  Mithridates,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  the  Parthian  s,  to  save 
the  Romans.  This  happened  in  ac  36.  (Pseudo- 
Appian,  Partk.  pp.  93,  96,  ed.  Sch weigh.)  [  L.  S.  ] 
ALEXANDER  ('AA^aySpoi),  son  of  Anto- 
nius, the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt. 
He  and  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra  were  born  u.  c. 
40.  Antonius  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  "  He- 
lios," and  **  King  of  Kings"  and  called  his  sister 
**  Selene."  He  also  destined  for  him,  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  as 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  his 
grants  confirmed ;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public,  (a,  c.  34.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Jo  tape,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdcs,  to  his 
son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generously  received  by  Oc- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  3*2, 
40,  41.  44,  1.  25,  1L  21  ;  Plut.  Anion.  36,  54,  87; 
Liv.  tytf.  131,  132.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^aftyoi),  bishop  of  A  pa- 
mica,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hierapolis  by 
John  of  Antioch  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  A 
letter  by  him  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the  AW  CW- 
Uciio  Canciliorum  a  Stephan.  Balnxuy,  p.  834.  c 
132.  fol.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  ('AA/Jfj- 
avSpoj  'A<jyoWi«ut),  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Herminus  and  Aristocles  the 
Mcsscnian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am- 
monius  and  others,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
i  l\rrtyriit  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  half  his 
voluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  version  is  prc- 
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served  of  several  others,  whose  titles  may  l>e  seen 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  CasirL  (VoL  L  p.  243.) 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can- 
not be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defects 
are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  is 
the  same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
with  almost  more  than  Aristotelian  plainness  of 
style ;  everywhere  44  a  flat  surface,"  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected there  should  be  much  place  for  original 
thought.  His  only  endeavour  is  to  adapt  the 
works  of  his  master  to  the  spirit  and  language  of 
his  own  age ;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  constantly  re- 
called to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attacks  by- 
gone opinions,  as  though  they  had  the  same  living 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected against  them.  (Hitter,  Gtschkkie  tier  I'hUo- 
'  topkie,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  Platonists  and  earlier  Stoics  are  his  chief 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  Epicureans  as  too 
sensual  and  unpbilosophical  to  be  worth  a  serious 
answer.    Against  the  notion  of  the  first,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will  of 
God  be  made  imperishable,  he  urged  that  God  could 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
Platonist  doctrine  of  the  necessary  coexistence  of 
evil  in  all  corruptible  things.    (Hitter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,   he  said,  was  the  very  form  of 
things.     Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  with 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attributes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.     This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  brought  out 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  clearly,  from  his  living 
in  the  light  of  a  later  age.   God,  he  says  (in  Meta- 
phyt.  ix.  p.  320),  is  "properly  and  simply  one,  the 
seif-cxistent  substance,  the  author  of  motion  him- 
self unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  without 
beginning  and  without  end:"  and  again  (mMelapA. 
xii.  p.  381)  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pro- 
vidence is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  warmth,  snow  of  whiteness  and 
coolness,  or  the  soul  of  motion.    The  providence  of 
God,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  : 
the  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  fate,  but  to 
general  laws,  while  the  concerns  of  men  are  the 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  his 
being.  (Quae*.  NaL  i.  25,  ii.  21 .)  He  saw  no  incon- 
sistency, as  perhaps  there  was  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  were  connected.    As  God  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  likewise 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  existing  in  an  independent  state.  He 
seems  however  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  he  says 
(dc  Animay  i.  p.  138),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  as  an  instrument  to  take  in  objects  of  thought, 
but  was  sufficient  of  itself;  unless  the  latter  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonise  the  early 
Pcripatcticism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy.  (Brucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  uDe  Fato,"  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  Freewill.  It  is  probably  one  of  his  latcat 
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works  and  most  have  been  written  between  the 
years  199-211,  because  dedicated  to  the  joint  em- 
perors Severn*  and  Caracalla.    Here  the  earlier 
Stoic*  are  his  opponent*,  who  asserted  that  all 
things  arose  from  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  chain 
of  cause*  and  effects.    The  subject  is  treated 
practically  rather  than  speculatively.  Universal 
opinion,  the  common  use  of  language,  and  internal 
consciousness,  are  his  main  arguments.    That  fate 
has  a  real  existence,  is  proved  by  the  distinction 
we  draw  between  fate,  chance,  and  possibility,  and 
between  tree  and  necessary  actions.    It  is  another 
word  for  nature,  and  its  workings  are  seen  in  the 
tendencies  of  men  and  things  (c  6),  for  it  is  an  all- 
pervading  cause  of  real,  but  not  absolute,  power. 
The  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  does  away  with  free- 
will, and  so  destroys  responsibility:  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
lives.    The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 
necessity  and  freewill;  but,  properly  speaking, 
they  use  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  the  necessary 
co-operation  of  our  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature  : 
moreover,  they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
practice  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
yet  freely  acting;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
accountableness  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda- 
tion of  morality,  religion,  and  civil  government, 
(c  12 — 20.)    Supposing  their  doctrine  true  in 
theory,  it  is  impossible  in  action.   And  even  spe- 
culatively their  argument  from  the  universal  chain 
is  a  confusion  of  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  series 
of  causes  and  effects.    If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
gods  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  future  events, 
and  what  is  certainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  as  fore- 
knowledge is  proportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoical  view  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  existing  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 
mous and  absurd. 

This  treatise,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
Ritter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
thinker,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
according  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
day.  (Brucker,  vol.  it  p.  480.) 

The  fallowing  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
fiariess  Fabriciua.  (VoL  v.  p.  650.)  I.  IIcpl 
fifiapfdfyiit  col  tow  Kf>  tJ^uk,  De  Fata,  deque  to 
if*od  m  nostra  potestatc  est:  the  short  treatise 
mentioned  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Se- 
vern* and  Caracalla  ;  first  printed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Aldus  Manutras,  1534,  folio,  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Themistius  :  translated  into  Latin 
by  Grotius  in  the  collection  entitled  "Veterum 
Philos.  Sententiae  de  Fato,"  Paris,  1648,  4 to., 
I^ond.  1688,  12mo„  and  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1 824,  8vo_,  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
JM  F Lirt '.na,and  treatises  of  Ammonius,  Plotinus,&c 
on  the  same  subject.  II.  Commemtariut(Tw6furiffui) 
is  pn/num  Itbrum  AnaJyticorum  Priorum  ArisiottlL*, 
Venet.  Aldi,  1520,fol.;  Floren.  1521, 4to.,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  Bap.  Felicianus.  III.  Com- 
ru.  ~.tarim»  n  VIII  libros  Topkorum,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1513;  with  a  Latin  version  by  O.  Dorothea*,  Ven. 
1 526  and  1 54 1 ,  and  Paris,  1 542,  folio ;  and  another 
by  Kaamrius,  Ven.  1563,  1573,  folio.  IV.  Com- 
Sophisticos;  Greece,  Ven.  Aldi, 
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1520,  foL;  Flor.  1520,  fol. :  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Rasariua.  V.  Comment,  in  Metapkyneorwm 
XII  libros;  ex  vereione  J.  G.  Sepulvedae,  Rom. 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Ven.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
VI.  In  librum  deSentu  et  its  qutit  sub  unsum  oadunt; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Anima,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luci- 
lius  Philothaeus,  Ven.  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  VIL  In  Aristotelu  MeUrologica;  Ven. 
Aldi,  1527;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  VIII.  De  Mutione; 
bound  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  Anima  libri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themistius  :  there 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Hieronymos  Donatua,  Ven. 
1 502,  1514,  folio.  X.  Pkg*ca  ScioHa,  dnbitatione* 
et  solutiones;  in  Greek,  Ven.  Trincavclli,  1536, 
folio ;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bagolinus,  Ven. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  1559,  1563.  XI.  'larpucd 
'Atrofnjfjutra  teal  vucrurd  TlpoSk^fiara,  Quaertione* 
Medicae  et  Problemata  I'hynca,  XII.  Tltpl  n«p#- 
twV,  LibeUtu  de  Ftbribiu.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Gasa  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Trallianua,  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  the  lat- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St.  Jerome),  on  the  De  Anima  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  wspl  yevi<nt»t  koX  ^Oopdi, 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Tbcologia, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inter- 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtues,  a  work  enti- 
tled »«pl  JanioVow  X&yot,  a  treatise  against  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fables,  are  all  cither  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himself.  [B.  J.J 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'larpucd  'Airopifpara 
jcol  twittd  UpoSKii^aTOy  Quaestiona  Medicae  et 
FroUemata  Phytica,  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  (BibtiotA.  Arabico-Hitp.  Etcmrial.  voL  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  praef.  et  §  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (i.  87)  to  a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'AAAn- 
yopial  tcSV  sir  8wu»  'AvawKaTTOfUtw  Tlidaveiy 
'IffTopufr,  AUegoriae  Historiarum  CredtbUium  de 
Dm  Fabricatarum,  which  we  do  not  find  mention- 
ed among  Alexander's  works ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  praef. 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis denied  ;  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  language 
of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Several 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianua,  but  it  docs  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioned  above.    It  consists  of  two 
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bocks,  and  contains  several  interesting  medical  ob- 
servations along  with  much  that  is  frivolous  and 
trifling.  It  was  first  published  in  a  I^atin  transla- 
tion by  George  Valla,  Venet.  1488,  foL  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works  Venet  foL  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylburgius,  Francof.  1585,  8vo.;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris.  1540, 
1541,  lfimo.;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler's  t'hifnci  tt  A f edict  Graect  A/mores  Berol. 
1841,  8vo. 

The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise,  Tltpl  Uvperwr, 

Dc  Ffbribm,  which  is  addressed  to  a  medical  pupil 
whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine ;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned  above. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisicnsis,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical  work  of 
Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also  been 
attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Fever, 
and  he  would  hardly  hare  written  two  treatises  on 
the  same  disease  without  making  in  cither  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published  in 
a  Utin  translation  by  George  Valla,  VeneL  1498, 
fob,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Museum 
(*rMfum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  859 — 389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Sehinas  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Fran*  Passow,  Vratislav.  1822,  4to.,  and  also  in 
Passow's  Oputeula  Academictt,  Lips.  1835,  8vo., 
p.  5*21.  The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Ideler's  Phytici  et  Medici  Graeci 
Minores.  Rerol  1841,  8vo.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('A^garopos),  the  eldest  son  of 
AHMTOBOim  II.,  king  of  Judaea,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  his  father  and  brother,  by  Pompey,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (a  c.  63),  but  made  his 
escape  as  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  In 
a  c.  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  and  fortified  Alexan- 
dreion  and  other  strong  posts.  Hyrcanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Gabinius  who  brought  a  large  army 
ngninst  Alexander,  and  sent  M.  Antonius  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jerusalem,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alexan- 
dreion,  which  was  forthwith  invested.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  the  for- 
tresses still  in  his  power.  In  the  following  year, 
during  the  expedition  of  Gabinius  into  Egypt, 
Alexander  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  army.  He  massacred  all  the  Romans 
who  fell  in  his  way,  and  besieged  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Ocrizim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  pence  which  were  offered  to  him  by 
Gabinius  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  was  not  entirely  crushed,  for  in 
a  c.  53,  on  the  death  of  Crassus,  lie  again  collected 
some  forces  but  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by 
Cassius.  (a  c.  52.)  In  a  a  49,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  set  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in- 
terests in  that  quarter.  He  was  poisoned  on  the 
journey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  preparing  to 
support  him,  was  seized  at  the  command  of  Pompey, 
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and  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Joseph.  Ant  Jnd. 
xiv.  5—7  ;  Bell  Jmd.  L  8,  9.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet,  the 
son  of  Aristion,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion given  in  Bockh  {Corp.  Inter,  i.  p.  765),  who 
refers  it  to  the  1 45th  Olympiad,  (a  c.  200.)  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  same  name 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  quoted 
by  the  Schol.  on  Homer  (II.  ix.  216),  and  Aristoph. 
(Han.  864),  and  Athea  (iv.  p.  170,  e.  x.  p.  496,  c. ; 
Meineke,  Frtum-  Com.  toL  L  p.  487.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXi^aySpot),  an  ambassador 
of  king  Attalus  sent  to  Rome  in  a  c.  198,  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb. 
xvii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  ('AKi^pos  BdA«), 
a  person  of  low  origin,  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  year  150, 
a  c,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Eniphanes.  His  claim  was  set  up  by  Heracleides 
who  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king  Antio- 
chus Epiphancs  but  had  been  banished  to  Rhodes 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Soter;  and  he 
was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of 
Epypt,  Ariarthes  Philopator,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  Attalus  Philadclphus  king  of  Pergamus. 
Heracleides  also,  having  taken  Alexander  to  Rome, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  favour.  Furnished  with  forces  by  these  allies 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  a  c,  took  pos- 
session of  Ptolemais  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  which,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated. In  the  year  150  a  c.  Alexander  again 
met  Demetrius  in  battle  with  better  success.  The 
army  of  Demetrius  was  completely  routed,  and  he 
himself  perished  in  the  flight.  No  sooner  bad 
Alexander  thus  obtained  the  kingdom  than  he 
gave  up  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  minis- 
ter Ammonias  and  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure. 
Ammonius  put  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  late 
royal  family  who  were  in  his  power ;  but  two  sons 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete.  The  elder  of 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrius  took  the  field  in 
Cilicia  against  the  usurper.  Alexander  applied 
for  help  to  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  Demetrius.  Alexander  now  re- 
turned from  Cilicia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  meet 
Demetrius  and  engaged  in  battle  with  Ptolemy  at 
the  river  Oenoparas.  In  this  battle,  though 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  an  Arabian 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  (a  c.  1 46.) 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  (Ilalas)  is  doubtful. 
It  is  most  probably  a  title  signifying  u  lord"  or 


«*  king."  On  some  of  his  coins  he  is  called 
M  Epiphanes"  and  **  Nicephorus"  after  his  pre- 
tended father.  On  others  "  Euergetcs "  and 
"  Theopator."  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16  ;  Liv.  EjnL 
L  liii. ;  Justin,  xxv. ;  Appian,  Syriaca,  c.  67 ;  1 
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Mrurab.  x.  1 1  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2.  §  4 ;  Euseb. 
CArmntom;  Clinton,  Fadi,  hi.  p.  8*24.)       [P.  8.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Bkroka  ;  he  and  Thyrsis 
fuffocated  Demetrius  the  son  of  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  at  Heracleia,  in  B.  a  1 79.  (Lit.  xl.  24 ; 
comp.  Devktriuh,  ton  of  Philip.)       [  L.  8.] 

ALEXANDER  QAAiiarBpos),  at  finrt  bishop 
in  Captadocla,  flourished  a.  d.  212.  On  the 
death  of  Severus  a.  d.  211,  he  Tinted  Jerusalem, 
and  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Narcissus 
bishop  of  that  city,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded. 
He  founded  an  ecclesiastical  library  at  Jerusalem, 
of  which  Ensebius  made  great  uao  in  writing  his 
History.  After  suffering  under  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla,  he  at  last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesaren, 
and,  after  witnessing  a  good  confession,  died  a.  d. 
250.  Ensebius  has  preserved  fragments  of  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  Antino'ites ;  of  another  to 
the  Antiochenes  (IIuL  EccL  vL  11);  of  n  third 
to  Origen  (vi.  14);  and  of  another,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Theoctistus  of  Caesarea,  to  Deme- 
trius of  Alexandria,    (vi  19.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARI  US  ('AA*£ 
aytpos  4  'AiSpaxns),  flourished  in  the  third 
century.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  hand- 
some person,  he  disguised  himself  and  lived  as 
a  coal-heaver  at  Cumae,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  see 
of  this  city  being  vacant,  the  people  asked  St. 
Gregory  Tnauma^urgus  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
bishop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  for 
consecration,  and  when  he  bode  the  people  prefer 
virtue  to  rank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out, 44  Well, 
then  !  make  Alexander,  the  coal-heaver,  bishop!** 
St.  Gregory  had  him  summoned,  discovered  his 
disguise,  and  having  arrayed  him  in  sacerdotal 
vestments  presented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
surprise  and  joy,  accepted  the  appointment.  He 
addressed  them  in  homely  but  dignified  phrase, 
and  ruled  the  church  till  the  Dccian  persecution, 
when  he  was  burnt,  a.  d.  251.  (S.  Greg.  Nyssen. 
VtL  S.  Grey.  Thaumafary.  §$  19,  20,  ap.  Galland. 
BAlmdL  Fair.  voL  Hi.  pp.  457—460.)   [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  (*AAi(a*8pM),  third  son  of 
Carbaxdkr,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother  Antipater  for  the  govern- 
ment [Antipatxr],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhos  of  Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
To  the  former  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  as 
the  price  of  his  alliance,  the  land  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Macedonia,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Am- 
bracia,  Ataman  ia,  and  Amphiiochia.  (Pint. 
Fyrrk.  p.  386,  b.)  Demetrius  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (FyrrL  386,  d.,  Demetr.  906,  a.),  arrived 
after  Pyrrhua  had  retired,  and  when  matters 
through  his  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
the  brothers.  Demetrius  therefore,  was  now  an 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  Alexander,  while  be  re- 
ceived him  with  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
a  hamjuet,  which  was  baffled,  however,  by  the 
prxaution  of  Demetrius.  (Demttr.  906,  a.  b.) 
The  next  day  Demetrius  took  his  departure,  and 
AV  xandt  r  attended  htm  as  far  as  Theaaaly.  Here, 
at  Larissa,  he  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
(taking  no  guards  with  him  by  a  fancied  refine- 
ment of  policy)  was  assassinated,  together  with  his 
friends  who  attended  him,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 
before  hand  with  them.  (Plut  Demetr.  p.  906, 
c  d. ;  Just.  xvL  1  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  7.)    [E.  E.] 


ALEXANDER  (*AX*'{avSpor),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  third  son  of  the  emperor 
HnsiliuB  and  Eudocia.  He  was  born  about  a.  n. 
870,  and,  after  his  father's  death,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  imperntor 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  911, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother's  son, 
Constantinus  Porpbyrogenitus  whom  he  would 
have  mutilated  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  govern, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, which  lasted  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness ;  for  the 
restraints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  ministers  to  his  lusts  and  passions  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians but  he  did  not  live  to  see  ks  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant,  in  Basil.  26 ;  Scylitx.  pp. 
569,  608 ;  Zonanu,  xvi.  15,  &a)  [L.  8.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. [Arius.] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  fAAcfaripof 
KopvjjAaoi),  surnamed  Polvhistor  (IloAufov»p), 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  a 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  paodagogu*  of  his  children.  After- 
wards Lentulus  restored  him  to  freedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Lentulus  while  Ser- 
vius  {ad  Aen.  x.  388)  says  that  he  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  He 
died  at  Laurentum  in  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  heard  of  the  cala- 
mity, she  hung  herself.  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanas  Byxantius  («.  v.  KotjoW),  who  says 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cotiaeum  in  Lesser  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Asclepiadcs,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  («.  re.  otootKci  njiu 
v<l>t^77Sifs),  where  Alexander  is  called  Karuuvt. 
The  surname  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works  hut  the  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books  which  Stephanas  Byxantius  calls 
TlayroSairifs  "TAr/t  A6yot.  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  title,  such  as  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaca,  Ac.  But  such  titles  are  not  al- 
ways sure  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (Schol.  ad 
Apollun.  Hhod.  iv.  J 492),  and  of  another  on  the 
**  Tractus  lllyricus."  (VaL  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  7.) 
These  geogmphico-historical  works  are  referred  to 
in  innumerable  passages  of  Stephanus  Byxantius 
and  Pliny.    A  separate  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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musicians  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Mus.  5), 
and  there  is  ever)'  probability  that  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  is  also  the  author  of  the  work  AtaSoxcd 
*tKoc6<putf,  which  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
Diogenes  Loertius.  [Alexander  Lychnus.]  A 
work  on  the  symbols  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  131) 
and  Cyrillus  (adv.  Julia*,  ix.  p.  133).  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  i*  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Praep.  Evang. 

ix.  17;  com  p.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  i  p  143; 
Steph.  Byx.  s.v.  'lov&ala.)  A  history  of  Rome  in  five 
books  is  mentioned  by  Snidas,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved  in  Serviu*.  (Ad  A  en.  viii.  330, 

x.  388.)  A  complete  list  of  all  the  known  titles 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  given  in 
Vossiua,  De  Hist.  Graee.  p.  187,  &c.,  cd.  Wester- 
mann.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  I.  IL,  kings  of  Egypt  [Pto 
UMABD&] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXifapipos)  I.,  king  of  Epi- 
rus, was  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  fashion  became 
the  object  of  his  attachment.  Philip  in  requital 
made  him  king  of  Epirus,  after  dethroning  his  cou- 
sin Acacides.  When  Olympias  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Philip. 
Philip,  however,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 
a  second  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  (n.  c  336.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias. 
In  a  c  33*2,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii.  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samnitca  and  Lucanians  near  Paestum 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  Success  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Heraclca  and  Consen- 
tia  from  the  Lucanians,  and  Terina  and  Sipontum 
from  the  Bruttii.  But  in  B.C  326,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Lucanian  exiles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  unfavourable  circumstances 
near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river ;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  son, 
Neoptolemus,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmea.  (Justin, 
Tiii.  6,  ix.  6,  7,  xii.  2,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  1,  xxiii.  1 ; 
Liv.  viii.  3,  17,  24  ;  Diod.  xvi.  72.)  The  head  on 
the  annexed  coin  of  Alexander  I.  represents  that 
of  Jupiter.  [C.  P.  M.J 
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Maccdon  and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus;  upon  which  he  took  refuge  amongst 
the  Acarnanians.  By  their  assistance  and  that  of 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertained  a  great  attach- 
ment for  him,  he  recovered  Epirus.  It  appears 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Aetolians.  He 
married  his  sister  Olympias,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pyrrhus  and  Ptolemaeus,  and  a  daughter, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olympias 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  her  sons,  and 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrius.  There  are  extant 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  this  king.  The  former 
bear  a  youthful  head  covered  with  the  skin  of  an 
elephant's  head,  as  appears  in  the  one  figured  be- 
low. The  reverse  represents  Pallas  holding  a  spear 
in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  and  before 
her  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  (Justin,  xvii. 
1,  xxvi.  2,  8,  xxviii.  1  ;  Polyb.  ii.  45,  ix.  34  ; 
Plat.  Pyrrh.  9.)  [C.  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  IL,  king  of  EriRoa,  was  the 
ton  of  Pyrrhus  and  Luiassa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  B.  c.  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  his 
father  had  begun  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
He  was,  however,  dispossessed  of  both 


ALEXANDER  ('AA«(a>-4>o»),  a  Greek  Gram- 
marian,  who  is  mentioned  among  the  instructors 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (CapitoL  M.Ant.  2  ; 
M.  Antonin.  L  §  10.)  We  still  possess  a  \6yo$ 
<-V(Ta<;>«>s  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  rhetorician 
Aristeides.  (Vol.  i.  OraL  xii.  p.  142,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod.  [Hkrooss.] 
ALEXANDER  fAAifaripos).  1.  Bishop  of 
Hibrapolis  in  Phrygia,  flourished  A.  o.  253.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled.  On  the  new  tkhvit 
introduced  by  Christ  into  the  world  rl  kouvov  tio^f 
veyict  XpurrSs  tit  r6v  nUrunv.  K«f>.  & ;  not  extant. 


(Suid.) 
2.  Bisk 


2.  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a.  p.  431.  He 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  Hi* 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  was  such,  that  he  openly 
charged  him  with  Apollinaranism,  and  rejected 
the  communion  of  John,  Theodoret,  and  the  other 
Eastern  bishops,  on  their  reconciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  was  rejected,  and. 
was  at  last  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Fomothis 
in  Egypt  Twenty-three  letters  of  his  are  extant  in 
Latin  in  the  Synod  icon  adversus  Traooediam  Irrnuri 
ap.  JVovum  CoUectionem  Conciliorum  d  Baluzio^  p. 
670,  &c  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C>] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA/$o*o>of),  ST.,  HIERO- 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  disciple,  first  of  Pantaenus, 
then  of  St  Clement  at  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Origen,  (  Euseb.  Hist.  EocL  vi. 
14,)  was  bishop  of  Flaviopolis,  (TiUemont  Hist. 
Ecd.  iii.  415,)  in  Cappadocia.  (S.  Hier.  Vir.  III. 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  under  Severe*  he  WM 
thrown  into  prison,  (circ.  a.d.  204,  Euseb.  vi.  1  1,) 
where  he  remained  till  Asclepiades  succeeded 
Serapion  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  211,  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla's  reign.  (See  [a]  the  Epistle  St  Alex- 
ander sent  to  the  Antiochenes  by  St  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Euseb.  H.E.yi.  11.)    Eusebius  n- 
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Isles  (L  c),  that  by  Divine  revelation  he  be- 
came coadjutor  bishop  to  Narcissus,  bishop  of 
Aclia,  L  e.  Jerusalem,  x.  v.  212.  (See  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi  8;  Chronic  ad  A.  D.  228,  and  Alexan- 
der's [0]  Epistle  to  the  Antinoi'tes  ap.  Euseb.  //.  K 
tL  11.)  During  hia  episcopate  of  nearly  forty 
yean  (for  he  continued  bishop  on  the  death  of 
St  Narcissus),  he  collected  a  valuable  library  of 
F.sxirsiasticu!  Epistles,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Euscbius.  (H.  E  vi.  20.)  He  received  Origen  when 
the  troubles  at  Alexandria  drove  him  thence,  a.  d. 
216,  and  made  him,  though  a  layman,  explain  the 
Scriptures  publicly,  a  proceeding  which  he  justified 
in  [7]  an  epistle  to  Bishop  Demetrius,  of  Alexandria, 
(ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  19,)  who,  however,  sent 
some  deacons  to  bring  Origen  home.  As  Origen 
was  passing  through  Palestine,  on  some  necessary 
business,  St.  Alexander  ordained  him  priest, 
(S.  Hier.  L  c  §§  54,  62,)  which  caused  great  dis- 
tnrbance  in  the  church.  [Orjgbn.]  A  fragment  of  a 
[J]  letter  from  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  sub- 
ject exists,  ap.  Euseb.  If.  Exi.  14.  St.  Alexander 
died  in  the  Decian  persecution,  A.  D.  251,  in  prison 
(S.  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  Euteb.  //.  E  vi.  46)  after  great 
»iitfrrings  (Etueb,  vL  39),  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  Eastern  church  on  12th  December,  in  the  West- 
ern on  16th  March.  Maza  banes  succeeded  him. 
St  Clement  of  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  his  De 
f'tuumr  E<xi**iustioo  about  the  observance  of  Easter. 
(ff.E  vi.  13.)  His  fragments  have  been  men- 
tioned in  chronological  order,  and  are  collected 
in  Gallaadi,  BibL  Pair.  ii.  p.  201,  and  in  Routh's 
Reliquiae  Sacra*,  ii.  p.  39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  ('AA^aropo* 
lorvoZss),  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  and 
brother  of  Aristobulus  I.,  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  &  c  104,  after  putting  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.  He  took  advantage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  cities  of  PtolemaTs  (Acre), 
Dora,  and  Gaza,  which,  with  several  others,  had 
made  themselves  independent  The  people  of 
PulomaYs  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathvrus 
then  king  of  Cyprus,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Alexander  was  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
country  in  the  mo«  barbarous  manner.  In  b.  c 
1 0*2,  Cleopatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
der -with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Cyprus,  (a  c.  101.)  Soon  af- 
ten-Tixd*  Alexander  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  the  independent  cities.  In 
a.  c  96  he  took  Gaza,  destroyed  the  city,  and 
aia&*acred  all  the  inhabitants.  The  result  of  these 
undertakings  and  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  by  far  the  more 
numerous  party.  He  was  attacked  by  the  people 
in  a.  c.  94,  while  officiating  as  high-priest  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles;  but  the  insurrection  was  put 
down,  and  six  thousand  of  the  insurgents  slain.  In 
the  next  year  (b.  c.  93)  he  made  an  expedition 
%n:nKt  Arabia,  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Oilead  and 
the  Moabites  tributary.  But  in  B»  c  92,  in  a 
^ainpaign  against  Obodas,  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  of 
'rixiionitis,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tain* of  Gadara  ;  his  army  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  I  ha- 
r-etrs  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and 
broke  out  into  open  revolt  At  first  they  were 
successful,  and  Alexander  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
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the  mountains  (a.  c  88) ;  but  two  years  after- 
wards he  gained  two  decisive  victories.  After  the 
second  of  these,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  rebels  to  be  crucified,  and 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  butchered  before 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines  banqueted 
in  sight  of  the  victims.  This  act  of  atrocity  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  w  the  Thracian."  It 
produced  its  effect,  however,  and  the  rebellion  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  after  the  war  had 
lasted  six  years.  During  the  next  three  years 
Alexander  made  some  successful  campaigns,  reco- 
vered several  cities  and  fortresses,  and  pushed  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  bis  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  B.  &  81,  his  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
llagaba  in  Gerasena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  extant,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Joseph us,  Ant.  Jud. 
xiii.  12-15.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  fAAtVp")*  mnuuned  Isiuk, 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33;  Polyb.  xvii.  3,  Ac)  In 
B.  c  198  be  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  and  spoke  against  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  bad  formerly  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de- 
mand being  made  by  an  Aetolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii.  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations 
against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10.)  In  ac.  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctias  Flamininus  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
from  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb. xviii.  19,  &c. ;  Appian,  Maced.  viL  1.)  In 
b.  c  J  95,  when  a  congress  of  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctius  Flamininus  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  Nabis,  Alexander  spoke  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towards  Greece.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  a  c.  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was  expected  to 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  and  Rhodes;  and  Alexander  I  si  us,  toge- 
ther with  Phaneag  and  Lycopu*,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephaienia 
by  the  Epeirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  accord- 
ingly kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans, 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avfyoi),  surnamed  Lycm- 
j*us  (Ai/grot),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet  Ho 
was  a  native  of  Ephcsus,  whence  he  is  sometime* 
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called  Alexander  Ephesius,  and  must  have  lived 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent  Ephesian 
authors,  and  also  states,  that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  native  city.  Strabo  ascribes 
to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic  kind, 
viz.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geography, 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of  the 
world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
account  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to,  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurclius 
Victor  (de  Orig.  Gent.  Hotn,  '■>)  quotes,  it  is  true,  | 
the  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  by 
Alexander  the  Ephesian  ;  but  this  authority  is 
more  than  doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  Greek  philosophers  (al  r£v  <pi\o- 
c6<fx»v  Staouxaf),  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  116,  ii.  19,  106,  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  62,  vii.  179,  viii.  24,  ix.  61);  but  this  work 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Polybistor.  His 
geographical  poem,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
still  extant,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus 
Byzantius  and  others.  (Steph.  Byx,  s.ro.  Aainjflot, 
Tawpo€dyri,  Ampot,  'TpkwoI,  M«A.rra/a,  &c;  comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Dvmyt.  Peritg.  388,  591.)  Of  his 
astronomical  poem  a  fragment  is  still  extant,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  Gale  {Addend, 
ad  Purtken.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  (ad  Vitrvv.  ii. 
p.  23,  &c.)  to  Alexander  Aetolus.  (See  Naeke, 
Sckedae  Critiaae,  p.  7,  &c.)  It  js  highly  probable 
that  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  20,  22)  is  speaking  of 
Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says,  that  Alexander 
is  not  a  good  poet,  a  carelesa  writer,  but  yet  pos- 
sesses some  information.  [  L.  S  ] 

ALEXANDER  LYWPOLI'TES('AA^o*c>o» 
Au(ro»oA.iTtji),  was  so  called  from  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  whether  as  born  there,  or  because  he  was 
bishop  there,  is  uncertain.  At  tint  a  pagan,  ho 
was  next  instructed  in  Manichecism  by  persons 
acquainted  with  Manes  himself.  Converted  to  the 
faith,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy  (7rao 
tatus  de  Pladiii  Munichatxirum)  in  Grrck,  which 
was  first  published  by  Combefis,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  A  uctariunx  Novimmum  IHU.  «. 
Pair.  Ps.  ii.  pag.  3,  Ac  It  is  published  also  by 
Gallandi,  BJU.  Pair.  vol.  iv.  p.  73.  He  was  bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  (Phot  Epitome  de  Munich,  op. 
Moutfaucon.  BibL  Cbtrfw.  p.  354,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Meletius.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
Xnms.  vol.  ii.  p.  597.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAifcutyo*)*  the  son  of  Ly&i- 
macuus  by  an  Odrysian  woman,  whom  Polyaenus 
(vi.  12)  calls  Macris.  On  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Agathocles  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  command  of 
his  father  in  B.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Seleucus. 
A  war  ensued  in  consequence  between  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in 
B.  c.  281,  in  the  plain  of  Cores  in  Phrygia.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chcrsoncsus,  and  there  buried  between  Cardia  and 
Pactya,  where  his  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  (i.  10.  §  4,  5  ;  Appian,  Syr.  64.) 

ALEXANDER  I.  ('AA^oifyoj),  the  tenth  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Amyntaa  I.  When 
Megabazus  sent  to  Macedonia,  about  a.  c.  507,  to 
demand  earth  and  water,  as  a  token  of  submission 


to  Darius,  Amyntas  was  still  reigning.  At  a  ban- 
quet given  to  the  Persian  envoys,  the  latter  de- 
manded the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
Amyntas,  through  fear  of  his  guests,  ordered  them 
to  attend.  But  when  the  Persians  proceeded  to 
offer  indignities  to  them,  Alexander  caused  them 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  arraying  them  more 
beautifully,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  some 
Macedonian  youths,  dressed  in  female  attire,  who 
slew  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  did  not  re- 
turn, Megabazus  sent  Bu bares  with  some  troops 
into  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  escaped  the  dan- 
ger by  giving  his  sister  Gygaca  in  marriage  to  the 
Persian  general.  According  to  Justin,  Alexander 
succeeded  his  rather  in  the  kingdom  soon  after 
these  events.  (Herod,  v.  17 — 21,  viii.  136; 
Justin,  vii.  2 — 4.)  In  b.  c  492,  Macedonia 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persian  general  Mar- 
donius  (Herod,  vi.  44) ;  and  in  Xerxes'  invasion 
of  Greece  (b.  c.  480),  Alexander  accompanied  the 
Persian  army.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mar- 
donius,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Athena  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  to  propose  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, which  he  strongly  recommended,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  Persians.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mis- 
sion ;  but  though  he  continued  in  the  Persian 
army,  he  was  always  secretly  inclined  to  the  causo 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius 
to  fight  on  the  following  day.  (viiL  136,  140 — 
143,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in  B.  c.  463, 
when  Ciraon  recovered  Thasos.  (Pint  Cim.  14.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II. 

Alexander  was  the  first  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  himself  as  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  them  after  proving  his  Greek  descent 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  In  his  reign 
Macedonia  received  a  considerable  accession  of  ter- 
ritory.   (Thuc.  ii.  99.) 


ALEXANDER  II.  fAAtftoityoi),  the  six- 
teenth king  of  Macedonia,  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.,  succeeded  his  father  is  &  c  869, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  nearly  two  years, 
though  Diodorus  assigns  only  one  to  his  reign. 
While  engaged  in  Thessaly  in  a  war  with  Alexan- 
der of  Pherae,  a  usurper  rote  up  in  Macedonia  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Aloritcs,  whom  Diodoros, 
apparently  without  good  authority,  calls  a  brother 
of  the  king.  Pelopidas,  being  called  in  to  mediate 
between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  several 
hostages;  among  whom,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  Philip,  the  youngest  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  king  of  Macedonia,  and  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great  But  he  had  scarcely  left 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites,  or  according  to  Justin  (vii.  5), 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Eurydiee. 
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(die  /alt.  Leg.  p.  402)  names  Apollo- 
phancs  as  one  of  tho  murderers.  (Diod.  xv.  60, 
61,  67,  71,  77;  Plut.  PHop.  26,  27;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  629,  <L ;  Aeschin.  dc /alt.  Leg.  p.  31, 1  33.) 
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ALEXANDER  III.  CAAi{a>*p»)>  king  of 
Macedonia,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  bom  at 
Pella,  in  the  autumn  of  a  c  356.  He  was  the 
eon  of  Philip  1L  and  Olympias,  and  he  inherited 
much  of  the  natural  disposition  of  both  of  his  pa- 
rents— the  cool  forethought  and  practical  wisdom 
of  his  father,  and  the  ardent  enthusiasm  and  un- 
governable passions  of  his  mother.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Epeirus,  and  through 
her  he  traced  his  descent  from  the  great  hero 
Achilles.  His  early  education  was  committed  to 
Leo ni das  and  Lvsimathus,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  and  the  Utter  an 
Acarnanian.  Leo  ni  das  early  accustomed  him  to 
endure  toil  and  hardship,  but  Lysimachus  recom- 
mended himself  to  his  royal  pupil  by  obsequious 
flattery.  But  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
over  his  mind  and  character,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Aristotle  wrote  for 
his  use  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government ;  and 
the  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  political 
relations  of  nations  and  of  the  nature  of  government, 
whkh  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con- 
quests, may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  lessons  be 
had  received  in  his  youth  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. It  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 
of  discovery,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
herd  of  vulgar  conquerors,  may  also  have  been  im- 
planted in  him  by  the  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
was  his  physical  education  neglected.  He  was 
early  trained  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
horsemanship  he  excelled  all  of  his  age ;  and  in 
the  art  of  war  he  had  the  advantage  of  his  father's 
instruction. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  Alexander  was  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
father,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom 
to  march  against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished 
himself,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaernneia 
(b.  c  338),  where  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  impetuosity  and  courage. 

On  the  murder  of  Philip  (a.  c.  336),  just  after 
he  bid  made  arrangements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne  of  Maeedon,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side.  Attains 
the  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  sent  into 
Asia  by  Panne nion  with  a  considerable  force,  as- 
pired to  the  throne ;  the  Greeks,  roused  by  De- 
mosthenes, threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy ; 
and  the  barbarians  in  the  north  threatened  his 
dominions.  Nothing  but  the  promptest  energy 
coukl  save  him ;  but  in  this  Alexander  was  never 
deficient  Attains  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 
His  rapid  march  into  the  south  of  Greece  over- 
awed all  opposition ;  Thebes,  which  bad  been 
most  active  against  him,  submitted  when  he  ap- 
peared at  its  gates;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at 


the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  his  father.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (early  in  a  a  335)  across  mount  Haemus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  tho 
lllyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Thebans  once  more 
took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid  marches, 
and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city  almost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  tho 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 
Athens  feared  a  similar  fate,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecating  his  wrath ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance further;  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  alt  his  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  a  c.  334,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  Of 
these  30,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedonians.  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist.  Darius,  the  reigning 
king  of  Persia,  bad  no  military  skill,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  tho 
services  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supplies. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  passage  over  it.  Memnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians 
and  had  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
but  this  advice  was  not  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  general 
that  Darius  bad,  and  his  death  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  333)  relieved  Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent  After  the  capture  of  Halicarnaasus, 
Memnon  had  collected  a  powerful  fleet  m  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  deficient;  he  had  taken 
i  islands  in  ' 


many  of  the  i 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  hut  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
HalicarnaEsus,  which  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon. 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia. 

In  b.  c.  333,  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  re- 
inforcements from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marched 
through  the  centre  of  Asm  Minor  into  Citicia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
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cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus.  Darius  meantime  had 
collected  an  immense  army  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  instead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander'*  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  favourable  to  his  num- 
bers and  the  evolution  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issus,  where  defeat  was 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darius  reached  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darius,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
(light,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
sacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect.  The  battle  of 
Issus,  which  was  fought  towards  the  close  of  B.  c 
833,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable  by  its  navy,  and  comtantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  he  approached ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  ».  c.  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  and  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  8000  Tynans  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slavery.  Next  followed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
•  wards,  according  to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (u.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  be  in- 
tended should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds  and  which  soon 
more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  south- 
ward through  the  desert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (n.  c.  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army.  He  marched  through  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
in  the  plains  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  b.  c.  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives to  Arbela  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 


day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia ;  and 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  Asiatic  despot.  His  adoption  of  Persian  habits 
and  customs  tended  doubtless  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  new  subjects ;  but  these  out- 
ward signs  of  eastern  royalty  were  also  accom- 
panied by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eastern 
tyrant;  he  exercised  no  controul  over  his  pas- 
sions, and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis,  which  all  surrendered  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  somo 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtesan. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  330,  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  where  Darius 
had  collected  a  new  force.  On  his  approach, 
Darius  fled  through  Rhngae  and  the  passes  of  the 
Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  into  the  Bactrian  provinces.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  pur- 
sued him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  had 
nearly  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  king  was 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  as- 
sociates. Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bessus 
escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyrcania,  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius's  army,  who  were  assembled  there.  After 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded  ;  they  were  all  par- 
doned, and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  his 
pay.  After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zadntcarta, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  Areia,  which  he  entrusted  to  Satibareanes,  the 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  out  on  his 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Bessus,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  re- 
volt of  Satibareanes.  By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days*  march :  the  satrap  took  to  flight,  and 
a  new  governor  was  appointed.  Instead  of  re- 
suming his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  seems 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Areia,  and  accordingly 
marched  into  the  country  of  tho  Drangae  and 
Sarangae. 

During  the  army's  stay  at  Prophthasia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occurred,  which 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  and  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  of  a  suspicious  oriental 
despot.  Philotas,  the  son  of  his  faithful  general, 
Parmenion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  against 
the  king's  life.  He  was  accused  by  Alexander 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
Parmenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command,  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  treason 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  executed. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  country 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  people  west  of 
tho  Indus,  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  occupied 
the  winter  of  this  year,  (a  c.  330.)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  329),  he 
crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus  (the 
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Hindoo  Coosh),  and  marched  into  Bactria  against 
Beans.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  Bessus 
flrd  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana.  Alexander 
followed  him,  and  transported  his  army  across  the 
river  on  the  skins  of  the  tents  stuffed  with  straw. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  Bessus  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands,  and,  after  being  cruelly  mutilated  by 
order  of  Alexander,  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxus  Alexander  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes 
(the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several 
Scythian  tribes  north  of  that  river.  After 
founding  a  city  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  recrossed  the  Oxus,  and  returned 
to  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  329.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Cleitus  in  a  drunken  revel.  [Clsitit&] 

In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  8*28,  Alexander  again 
crowed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nau- 
Uea,  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  province.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c  327,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his 
wife.  This  marriage  with  one  of  his  eastern  sub- 
jects was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his 
policy.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi- 
ana, Alexander  marched  southward  into  Bactria, 
and  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  India. 
While  in  Bactria,  another  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered for  the  murder  of  the  king.  The  plot  was 
formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a  number  of  the  royal 
pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was 
involved  in  it.  All  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
death. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
spring  of  &  c  827,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  proba- 
bly near  the  modern  Attock.  He  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  Penjab,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
Tarilas,  the  Icing  of  the  people  immediately  east 
of  the  Indus,  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  resistance  rill  he  reached  the  Hydaspes, 
upon  the  opposite  bank  of  which  Porus,  an  Indian 
king,  was  posted  with  a  large  army  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
cross  the  river  unperceived  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Poras  waa  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him  his 
kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Alexander  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspes, 
during  which  time  he  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  river:  one  was  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  be  marched  to  the  Acesines  (the 
Chinab),  which  he  crossed,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Hydraotes  (the  Ravee),  which  he  also  crossed, 
to  attack  another  Porus,  who  had  prepared 
to  resist  him.  But  as  he  approached  nearer, 
this  Porus  fled,  and  his  dominions  were  given 
t*  the  one  whom  be  had  conquered  on  the 
Hydaspes.  The  Cathaei,  however,  who  also 
dwelt  east  of  the  Hydraotes,  offered  a  vigorous 
resistance,  but  were  defeated.  Alexander  still 
pressed  forward  till  he  reached  the  Hyphasis 
(Garra),  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross,  when 
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the  Macedonians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
tired  of  the  war,  refused  to  proceed  ;  and  Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  had  previously  given 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi- 
sions, litis  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  327.  The 
people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted  with- 
out resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was  severely 
wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  the 
army,  under  Craterus,  through  the  country  of 
the  Arachoti  and  Drangae  into  Carmania.  "  He 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  tho 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Ncnrchus  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [Nbarchus],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  march  through  (iedroMo,  his 
army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  till  they  arrived  at  Pura,  where  they 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kirman),  the  capital  of  Carmanin,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Craterus,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  also  by  Nearchus,  who  hnd 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  lle- 
phaestion,  along  the  Persian  gulf,  while  he  him- 
self, with  a  small  force,  marched  to  Posargadac, 
and  from  thence  to  Perscpolis,  where  he  ap- 
pointed Peucestaa,  a  Macedonian,  governor,  in 
place  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  he 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Perscpolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Susa, 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  325.  Here 
he  allowed  himself  and  bis  troops  some  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  faithful  to  his  plan  of  forming 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a 
third,  Pary satis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Macedonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  king,  and 
especially  at  his  placing  the  Persians  on  an  equality 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  about  10,000 
Macedonian  veterans,  who  returned  to  Europe  un- 
der the  command  of  Craterus.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  tame  year  (b.  c.  325)  he  went  to  Ecbatana, 
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where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hephaestion ;  and 
his  grief  fur  his  loss  knew  no  bounds.  From  Ecba- 
tana  he  marched  to  Babylon,  subduing  in  his  way 
the  Cossaei,  a  mountain  tribe ;  and  before  he  reach- 
ed Babylon,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Alexander  reached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  a.  c. 
324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
as  the  best  point  of  communication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
numerous  and  gigantic  His  first  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west.  But  his  views  were  not  confined 
merely  to  conquest.  He  sent  Heracleides  to  build 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  inspect 
the  canal  called  Pallacopos.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complete ;  but  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro- 
bably brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
marshy  districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
nt  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers.  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  b.  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccas.  Roxana  was  with  child  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  sou,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Aegus. 

The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
some  thing  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  remote  East. 

No  contemporary  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  survives.  Our  best  account  comes  from 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  from 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lajras,  and 
Aristobulus  of  Cassandria.  The  history  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 


epitomes  of  Justin  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  were  also 
compiled  from  earlier  writers.  The  best  modern 
writers  on  the  subject  are:  St  Croix,  Kramm 
critufue  des  anciens  Hurt  orient  <T  A  l&randrt  U  Grand; 
Drey  sen,  GeneJiichie  Alexanders  des  Groesrn  ;  Wil 
liarna,  Life  of  Alexander;  Thirl  wall,  History  of 
Crfp^off^  toIb.  vL,  mid  vii« 

ALEXANDER  IV.  ('AA^oKopoj),  king  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  a.  c.  323.  He  was  acknowledged  as  the 
partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the  empire,  and  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  the  regent, 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c  321.  He  was 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Pithon  and  the  general  Arrhidaeus,  and  subse- 
quently under  that  of  Antipater,  who  conveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Philip 
Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  in  320. 
(Diod.  xviii.  36,  39.)  On  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Polvsperchon  ;  but  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  began  to  form  a  powerful  party  in 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Polvsperchon ;  and 
Roxana,  dreading  her  influence,  fled  with  her  son 
Alexander  into  Epcirus,  where  Olympias  had  lived 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  instigation  of  Olympias, 
Aeacides,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  common  cause 
with  Polysperchon,  and  restored  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  317.  [Aeacidks.]  Eury- 
dice and  her  husband  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympian, 
(xix.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xiv.  5.)  But  in  the  following 
year  Cassandcr  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia, 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alexander 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  31 1,  when  Alexander's  title 
to  the  crown  was  recognized.  Many  of  his  par- 
ti zans  demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately 
released  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Cassander  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  prison.  (b.u 
311.  Diod.  xix.  51,  52,  61,  105  ;  Justin,  xv.  2  ; 
Paus.  ix.  7.  «  2.) 

ALEXANDER  CAA^ovJpoi),  a  Megalopo- 
i  n  an.  He  was  originally  a  Macedonian,  but  had 
received  the  franchise  and  was  settled  at  Megalo- 
polis about  B.  c.  190.  He  pretended  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexander.  His 
daughter  Apama  was  married  to  Atnynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Li v.  xxxv.  47;  Appian,  Syr. 
13  ;  comp.  Philip,  son  of  Alexander.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (' AA^o^pof), brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  III.,  afterwards 
called  the  Great,  in  b.  c.  224,  he  entrusted  Alex- 
ander with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Penis, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hermcias,  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper 
satrapies  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt  It  was  the 
secret  wish  of  Hermcias  to  see  the  king  involved  iu 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his 
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advice  that  the  war  against  the  rebel*  was  entrust- 
ed to  men  without  courage  and  ability.  In  b.  c. 
220,  however,  Antiochus  himself  undertook  the 
command.  Molo  was  deserted  by  bis  troo[>s,  and 
to  avoid  felling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion followed  his  example,  and  one  of  them,  wbo 
escaped  to  Penis,  killed  Molo's  mother  and  chil- 
dren, persuaded  Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  at  last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of 
his  friends.  (Polyb.  v.  40,  41,  43,  54.)  [L.  &] 

ALEXANDER  the  Monk  ('AAc(ayo>os  uopo- 
xi*y>  perhaps  a  native  of  Cyprus.  All  we  know 
of  bis  age  is,  that  he  lived  before  Michael  Glycas, 
a.  n.  1 120,  who  quotes  him.  Two  orations  by  him 
are  extant  1.  A  Panegyric  on  St.  Barnabas,  ap. 
IkJitixiii  Ada  Sanrtoruui,  voL  xxL  p.  436.  2.  Con- 
cerning the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  ap.  Grttter,  d* 
Cncr  Ckridiy  4 to.  Ingolst  1600.       [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ( AA^fo^por)  of  Mvndl-s  in 
Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  soology  of  uncertain  data. 
His  works,  which  are  now-  lost,  must  have  been 
considered  very  valuable  by  the  ancients,  since 
they  refer  to  them  very  frequently.    The  titles  of 
his  works  are :  KnjwSr  'Itrropla,  a  long  fragment 
of  which,  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is  quoted 
by  Athenaeus.  (v.  p.  221,  comp.  ii.  p.  65 ;  Aelian, 
Hi*.  Am.  iii.  23,  iv.  33,  v.  27,  x.  34.)    This  work 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  in  other  pas- 
sages is  simply  called  n«ol  Z«W,  and  of  which 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  392)  Likewise  quotes  the  second 
book.    The  work  on  birds  {Tltpl  n-npwy,  Plut. 
Mar.  17;  Athcn.  ix.  pp.  387,  388,  390,  Ac.)  was 
a  separate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is  quot- 
ed by  Athenaeus.    Diogenes  Laertius  (L  29)  men- 
tions one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
This  author  being  otherwise  unknown,  Menage 
proposed  to  read  '  Wi^avZpoi  6  MvvSiot  instead  of 
AA«£«r.     But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the 
conjecture  at  least  is  not  very  probable.      [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  NUMrNlUS  ('AAl&uVs 
Nevyofrtos,  or  6  riouurivlov,  as  Suidas  calls  him),  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian or  that  of  the  Antonincs.    About  his  life 
nothing  is  known.    We  possess  two  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  him.    The  one  which  certainly  is 
his  work  bears  the  title  Ifcol  r£v  ttji  Atavolai  itol 
Asgcert  IxtyArrm*,  i.  «.  '*  De  Figuris  Sententiarum 
et  Elocutionis."   J.  Rnfinianus  in  his  work  on  the 
same  subject  (p.  195,  ed.  Ruhnken)  expressly  states 
that  Aquila  Romanus,  in  his  treatise  M  De  Figuris 
Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,"  took  his  materials 
from  Alexander  Nnmenius'  work  mentioned  above. 
The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
Numerous,  entitled  flsol  fLnStucrucw,  Le.  "On 
Show- speeches,"  is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
bis  work,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Alexander ;  it  is,  to  speak  more  correctly,  made  up 
very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one  of  which 
was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  by 
Menander.  (Vales,  ad  EuteL  HuL  Bode*,  p.  28.) 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
Aldus,  in  his  collection  of  the  Rietores  Grucci, 
Venice,  1508,  fob,  vol.  i.  p.  574,  &.c  They  are 
also  contained  in  Walz*s  Rhetore*  Gmed,  vol.  viii. 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Numenius  ho* 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and 
Phocbanunon,  by  L.  Normann,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  useful  notes,  Upsala,  1  GOO,  8vo.  (See 
Rchnkcn,  ad  AqviL  Rom.  p.  139,  &c.  j  Wcster- 


mann,  Getch.  der  Gricch.  DcrctitmrnkrU,  §  95,  n.  13, 
§  104,  «.  7.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER, 'an  Athenian  painter,  one  of 
whose  productions  is  extant,  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  (Wiuckelmann, 
voL  ii.  p.  47,  v.  p.  120,  ed  Eiselein.)  There  was 
a  son  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  a 
skilful  toreutes.  (Plut.  Aemil.  J'auL  37.)  There 
was  also  a  M.  Lollius  Alexander,  an  engraver, 
whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  Doni,  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  (VU^aripof),  the  Paphlago- 
nun,  a  celebrated  impostor,  wbo  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (Lucian.  Alt*. 
6),  a  native  of  Abonoteichos  on  the  Euxine,  and 
the  pupil  of  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  His 
history,  which  is  told  by  Lucian  with  great  naivete, 
is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  oracle.  Being,  according  to  Lucian 's  account,  at 
his  wit's  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many 
natural  advantages  of  manner  and  person,  he  de- 
termined on  the  following  imposture.    After  rais- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a 
reported  visit  of  the  god  Aesculapius,  and  giving 
himself  out,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Perseus,  he  gratified  the  expectation 
which  be  had  himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent, 
which  be  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.    A  larger  ser- 
pent, which  he  brought  with  him  from  Pella,  was 
disguised  with  a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paph- 
lagonians really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent.    Dark  and  crowded  rooms, 
juggling  tricks,  and  the  other  arts  of  more  vuluar 
magicians,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which  Lucian  detects 
with  as  much  xest  as  any  modern  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.     Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean ;  and  even  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  his  contradictory  ora- 
cles, hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  bis  malignity. 
He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world :  at  the  time 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of  this  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  had  migrated 
into  his  body,  and  prophesied  that  he  should  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  die  from  the 
fall  of  a  thunderbolt:  unfortunately,  an  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor  to 
have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.     The  influence  be  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus 
and  M  Aurelius.  [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  QAr\i(a»*pos)  of  Paphii's,  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertain  date. 
Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  Od.x.  pp.  1658,  1713)  refers 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA«$oy«po»),sumamed  Pblo- 
PLATON  (nifAevAdrsfv),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
Seleucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Seleucis.  (Philostr. 
ViL  Soph.  ii.  5.  §  1 ,  compared  with  Eyiti.  Apulion. 
Tyan,  13,  where  the  father  of  Alexander  Pelopla- 
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ton  is  called  Straton,  which,  however,  may  be  a 
mere  surname.)  His  rather  was  distinguished  as 
a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  but  he  died  at  an  age 
when  his  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  father. 
His  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  friends, 
especially  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleucis  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled 
by  her  son.  His  education  was  entrusted  at  first 
to  Phavorinus,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysius.  He 
spent  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
npon  pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus,  not  con- 
temptible pleasures.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  town  of  Scleucia,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  extravagant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outward  appearance.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  tra- 
velled through  all  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  rtifwoi.  (Ethiopians.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  stay  at  Antiochia  that  he  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
a.  d.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  H  erodes  Atticus.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  ouly 
conquered  his  famous  adversary,  but  gained  his 
esteem  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  {erodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present. 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  **  the  clay  (IlijAof),  but  not  Plato."  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Peloplaton. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
Philostratus  gives  the  various  statements  which  he 
found  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
especially  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  Btylc  and 
the  boldness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philostratus  (  VU.  Soph.  ii.  5),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of 
the  subject*  on  which  he  made  speeches.  (Comp. 
Suidas,  $.  v.  'AXf&o&pot  Alyaios  in  fin. ;  Eudoc. 
p.  52.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AXs'fcu'opoj),  son  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
his  father  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aemilius  Paulina  in  B.  c  167,  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Alba,  together  with  his  father.  He  be- 
came skilful  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
42 ;  Phut.  Arm.  Paul.  37.) 

ALEXANDER  fAAgantyof),  tyrant  of  Phe- 
h  ae.  The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  vary  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xv.  61)  tells  us 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Jason,  B.  c.  370,  Po- 
lydorus  his  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poisoned  by  Alexander,  another  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (Hell.  vi.  4.  §  34),  Polydorus 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphron,  and  Poly- 
phron,  in  his  turn,  B.  c  369,*  by  Alexander — his 
tu  nht'tc.  according  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  that 


*  This  date  is  at  variance  with  Pausanios  (vi. 
5)  ;  but,  see  Wesseling  on  Diod.  (xv.  75.) 
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Alexander  worshipped  as  a  god  the  spear  with 
which  be  slew  his  uncle.  (Plut.  Ptlop.  p.  293,&c; 
Wess.  ad  Diod.  I.  c.)    Alexander  governed  tyran- 
nically, and  according  to  Diodorus  (/.  c),  differently 
from  the  former  rulers,  but  Polyphron,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  example.  (Xen.  /.  r.) 
The  Thessalian  states,  however,  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tagus 
(Xen.  HelL  vi.  1.  §  4,  5,  &c.;  Diod.  xv.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant,  and  they  applied  therefore  (and 
especially  the  old  family  of  ,the  Aleuadae  of  La- 
rissa,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Amyntas  II. 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  enemy  in  Macedonia,  but  the 
king  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  Larissa,  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  Thessalian  Alex- 
ander to  flee  to  Pherae,  and  left  a  garrison  in  La- 
rissa,  as  well  as  in  Cranon,  which  bad  also  come 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)    Rut  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Thessaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  aid  to  Thebes, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  check  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  formid- 
able, and  Pelopidas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
succour  them.    On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  La- 
rissa,  whence  according  to  Diodorus  (xv.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  and  offered  submission  ;  but  soon 
after  escaped  by  flight,  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  tales  he  heard  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  /.  c  ; 
Plut.  Petap.  p.  291,  d.)    These  events  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  36*8.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pelopidas  was  again  sent 
into  Thessaly,  in  consequence  of  fresh  complaints 
against  Alexander.    Accompanied  by  Ismenias,  he 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  venturing  incautiously  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  was  seized  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plut.  Pel.  p. 
292,  d;  Polvb.  viii.  1.)    The  language  of  De- 
mosthenes   (c.  Aristocr.  p.  660)    will  hardly 
support  Mitford's  inference,  that  Pelopidas  was 
taken  prisoner  in  battle.  (See  ,Mitford,  Gr.  Hist. 
ch.  27.  sec.  5.)    The  Thebans  sent  a  Large  army 
into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from  Athens 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Theban  army  is  said  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  Epaminondaa, 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  but  not  as  ge- 
neral. 

The  next  year,  367,  was  signalized  by  a  speci- 
men of  Alexander's  treacherous  cruelty,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Scotussa  (Plut  Pel.  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Paus.  vi  5);  and  also  by  an- 
other expedition  of  the  Thebans  under  Epaminon- 
das  into  Thessaly,  to  effect  the  release  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  daro  to 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  even  a 
thirty  days'  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners. 
(Plut.  Pd.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod.  xv.  75.)  During 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  would  seem  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  against  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  Phthio- 
tis  (Pint  Pd.  p.  295,  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  B.  c  364,  we  find  them  again  applying  to 
Thebes  for  protection  against  him.   The  army  ap- 
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pointed  to  march  under  Pelopidaa  is  said  to  hare 
been  dismayed  by  an  eclipse  (Jane  13,  364),  and 
Pelopidaa,  lea  ring  it  behind,  entered  Thessaly  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  volunteer  horsemen  and 
none  mercenaries.  A  battle  ensued  at  Cynosce- 
phalae.  wherein  Pelopidaa  was  himself  slain,  but 
defeated  Alexander  (Plut  PeL  pp.  295,  296  ; 
Diod.  xt.  80)  ;  and  this  victory  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  Thebans  under  Malcites 
and  Diogiton,  who  obliged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
the  Thessalians  the  conquered  towns,  to  confine 
himself  to  Pherae,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
Thebes.  (Plut  PeL  p.  297,  &c;  DiotL  xv.  80; 
com  p.  Xen-  Hell.vW.  5.  §  4.) 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  in  362,  if  it  freed 
Athens  from  fear  of  Thebes,  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  have  exposed  her  to  annoyance  from  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  had  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  keeping  up  his  Athenian  alliance, 
made  a  piratical  descent  on  Tenos  and  others  of 
the  Cyclades,  plundering  them,  and  making  slaves 
of  the  inhabitants.    Pe  pare  thus  too  he  besieged, 
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and 


even 


landed  troops  in  Attica  itself,  and 


seized  the  port  of  Panonnus,  a  little  eastward  of 
Senium."  Leostbenes,  the  Athenian  admiral,  de- 
feated him,  and  relieved  Peparethus,  but  Alexan- 
der delivered  h  is  men  from  blockade  in  Panornins, 
took  several  Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
Peiraeeus.  (Diod.  xv.  95;  Polyaen.  vi.  2;  Demosth. 
c  Pofjti.  pp.  1207,  1208 ;  w«pl  <rr*Q.  -Hit  rpirtp. 
p.  1330  ;  ThirlwaU,  Or.  Hid.  voL  v.  p.  209  :  but 
for  another  account  of  the  position  of  Panonnus, 
see  Wesa,  ad  Diod.  L  c.) 

The  murder  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo- 
nu  to  i  c  367.  Plutarch  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  semi- 
b.uKirutn  j»alace.  Guards  watched  throughout  it 
all  the  night,  except  at  the  tyrant's  bedchamber, 
which  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
the  door  of  which  a  ferocious  dog  was  chained. 
Tbebe,  the  wife  and  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
daughter  of  Jason  (Pint.  PeL  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
her  three  brothers  in  the  house  during  the  day, 
caused  the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 
her  husband's  chamber.  Though  she  had  taken 
a^  ay  Alexander's  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  till  she  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
cover oil :  they  then  entered  and  despatched  him. 
His  body  was  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
exposed  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebe's  motive 
for  the  murder  different  accounts  are  given.  Plu- 
tarch states  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
together  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
racter, and  ascribes  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  representations  of  Pelopidaa,  when  she  vi- 
sited him  in  his  .prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
ascribed  to  jealousy.  (Plot  PeL  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
Diod.  xvi.  14;  Xen.  HelL  vi  4.  $  37;  Cic  de  Of. 
ii  7.  See  also  Cic  de  Inv.  ii.  49,  where  Alex- 
ander's murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  spe- 
cial pleading  ;  also  Axis  tot.  ap.  Cic.  de  Din.  i.  25  ; 
the  dream  of  Eudemus.)  [EE.] 

ALEXA'NDER  PHILALETHES  fAAe^a*- 
?i>ov  4>iAaA^6rji),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
is  called  by  Octavius  Horatianus  (iv.  p.  102,  d.  ed. 
Argent  1532),  Alexander  Amator  Veri,  and  who 
is  probably  the  came  person  who  is  quoted  by 
Caelius  Aurelianua  (De  Mori.  A  cut.  ii.  1,  p.  74) 
the  name  of  Alexander  Laodieensis.  He 


lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (xii.  p.  580) 
a*  a  contemporary  ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiadcs 
(Octav.  Horat  L  eX  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Hcrophilean  school  of  medicine,  esta- 
blished in  Phrygia  between  Laodicca  and  Carura 
(Strab.  I.  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxenus  and 
Demosthenes  Philalethea.  (Galen.  De  Diflcr.  Ptd$. 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Galen  and  also  by  Soranus 
(De  Arte  Obdetr.  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^ovopos),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Phocis  by  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Phanoteus  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post  In 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetolians,  under  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  night ;  and  when  their 
best  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  Tins 
happened  in  b.  a  217.  (Polyb.  v.  96.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYHISTOR.  [Alkxan- 
dkr  Cornelius.] 

ALEXANDER  QAx4^v9pot)H  son  of  Polys- 
PKKcnoN,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (b.  c.  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Pol  vsperchon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis- 
content of  his  own  son,  Cassander.  (Diod.  xviii. 
48 ;  Plut  Pkoc  p.  755,  f. )  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipatcr  in  the  gar- 
risoned towns  of  Greece,  were  favourable  to  Cas- 
sander, as  their  patron's  son,  and  Polysperchon's 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  &  c.  318,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nkanor,  who  by  Cas- 
sander's  appointment  commanded  the  garrison 
placed  by  Antipater  in  M onychia.  (Plut  Pior. 
755,  f.  756,  e. ;  Diod.  xviii.  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicahor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troop*  in  M onychia,  had  also  treacherously  seized  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  ports  himself  soon 
appeared  to  be  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  had  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  though 
Diodorus  (L  e.)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phocion  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polyspcr- 
chon.  (Diod.  xviii.  66 ;  Plut.  Phoe.  756,  f.  757,  a) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
spcrchon  with  a  large  force ;  but  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  bis  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex- 
ander was  left  in  command  of  the  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  effecting  anything,  till  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Cassander 
(Pans.  L  25 ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  the 
power  of  the  latter. 
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When  Polysperchon,  baffled  at  Megalopolis  ( Diod. 
xviii.  72),  withdrew  into  Macedonia,  hi»  son  seems 
to  hare  been  left  with  an  army  in  Peloponnesus, 
where,  as  we  read  in  Diodorus  (xix.  35),  the  field 
was  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friends  of  oligarchy 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  Cassander 
into  Macedon  on  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  by  Olympiaa,  ac.  317. 
(Pans.  i.  1 1  ;  Diod.  xix.  1 1.)  During  his  absence, 
Alexander  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  himself 
several  cities  and  important  places  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (Diod.  xix.  53) ;  but,  on  Cassander  a  return 
to  the  south,  after  crushing  Olympiaa  in  Macedon, 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  check  him  by  his  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Isthmus,  for  Cassander,  passing  to 
Epidanrus  by  sea,  regained  Argos  and  Hermione, 
and  afterwards  also  the  Messenian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithome.    (Diod.  xix.  54.) 

In  the  next  year,  315,  Antigonus  (whose  am- 
bition and  successes  in  the  cast  had  united  against 
him  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Asander,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter),  among  other  measures,  sent  Aristodemua 
into  the  Peloponnesus  to  form  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polysperchon  and  Alexander ;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Aristodemus  to  pass  over  to  Asia 
for  a  personal  conference  with  Antigonus.  Finding 
him  at  Tyre,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them,  and 
Alexander  returned  to  Greece  with  a  present  of 
500  talents  from  Antigonus,  and  a  multitude  of 
magnificent  promises.  (Diod.  xix.  60, 61.)  Yet, 
in  the  very  same  year,  we  find  him  renouncing  his 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  bribed  by  the  title  of 
governor  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  reconcile  himself  to 
Cassander.    (Diod.  xix.  64.) 

In  the  ensuing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en-, 
gaged  for  Cassander  in  the  siege  of  Cyllene,  which 
however  was  raised  by  Aristodemus  and  his 
Aetolian  auxiliaries.  After  the  return  of  Aristo- 
demus to  Actolia,  the  citizens  of  Dyrae,  in  Achaia, 
having  besieged  the  citadel,  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  Cassander's  garrisons,  Alexander  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
punishing  the  adverse  party  with  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  mnrdcred  at  Sicyon  by  Alcxion,  a 
Sicyonian,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
one  who  proved  herself  fully  adequate  to  the  task, 
—his  wife  Cratesipolia,  (a.  c.  314,  Diod.  xix. 
67.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avBpof),  a  Rhooian.  In 
the  war  against  Cassius  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tanis,  B.  c.  43.  (Appian,  de  BeU.  Civ.  iv.  66.)  But 
soon  after,  he  and  the  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnascas, 
were  defeated  by  Cassius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Cnidua, 
(Appian,  de  BeU.  Civ.  iv.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  n. 
109—1 19.  (Euseb.  Hut.  Eed.  iv.  4.)  There  are 
three  Epistle*  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
M  creator,  as  well  as  a  decree*  according  to  Uratian. 
(Manii,  (hnolki.  voL  i.  pp.  643—647.)  Heraclcon 
is  said  (in  the  book  Prtmtestimilus,  ap.  Sirmond. 
Opp.  vol.  i.  p.  470)  to  have  broached  his  heresy  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  St.  Alexander,  and  to  have 
been  confuted  by  him.  But  Heracleon  was  not, 
perhaps,  yet  born.  [A.  J.  C.l 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
pkrok  of  Rome  in  a.  d.  31 1,  was,  according  to  some 
i  accounts,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others  a 
Pannonian.     He  was  appointed  by  Maxentius 
governor  of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxca- 
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tins  was  plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  the 
purple,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and 
a  timid  nature.  Maxentius  sent  some  troops 
against  him  under  Rufius  Volusianus,  who  put 
down  the  insurrection  without  difficulty.  Alex- 
ander was  taken  and  strangled.  (Zosimus,  ii.  12, 
14;  Aur.  Vict  de  Goes.  40,  EpiL  40.)  There  are 
a  few  medals  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  annexed 
we  find  the  words  Imp.  Alexander.  P.  F.  Auu.; 
the  reverse  represents  Victory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Victoria  Alexandri  Auu.  N.,  and  at 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ALEXANDER  OF  SELEUCIA.  [Alex- 
ander Pbloplaton.] 

ALEXANDER,  I.  II.,  kings  of  Syria.  [Alex- 
ander Balas  and  Zbhina.] 

ALEXANDER,  TIBE'RIUS  (T«««>ot  'AAt*$- 
oyopo*),  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  parents. 
His  lather  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  in  Alexandria, 
and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well-known  writer. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  continue  in  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  apostocy 
by  various  public  appointment*.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  as  procurator  of 
Judaea,  about  a.  D.  46,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt ;  and  by  his  orders 
50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  apparently 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accom- 
panied Corbulo  in  his  expedition  into  Armenia, 
A.  D.  64 ;  and  he  was  in  this  campaign  given  aa 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiridntea, 
when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp.  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared 
in  favour  of  Vespasian  ;  and  the  day  on  which  he 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  a.  d.  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperors  reign. 
Alexander  afterwards  accompanied  Titus  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  AnU  Jwi.  xx.  4.  §  2  ; 
Beit.  Jmd.  ii.  11.  §  6,  15.  §  1,  18.  §  7,  8,  iv.  10. 
§  6,  vi.  4.  %  3;  Tac  An*,  xr.  28,  Hid.  L  11,  ii. 
74,  79  ;  SueL  Vesp.  6.) 

A  LEX  A  N  DER  T  R  A  LLI  A'N  US  ('AA^o^o* 
6  Tpak\iav6s),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  an- 
cient physicians,  was  born  at  Tralles,  a  city  of 
Lydia,  from  whence  he  derives  his  name.  Hia 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aetius  (xii.  8,  p.  346'), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  (iii.  28, 
78,  vii.  5,  11,  19,  pp.  447,  495,  650,  660,  687), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  ;  be- 
sides which,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  by 
Agathias  {Hid.  v.  p.  149),  who  set  about  writing 
his  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Justin 
the  younger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  brought  up  under  his  father, 
Stephanos,  who  was  himself  a  physician  (ir.  1, 
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p.  198),  and  also  under  another  person,  whose 
name  he  does  not  mention,  but  to  whoso  son 
he  dedicates  his  chief  work  (xii.  L  p.  313), 
he  wrote  out  of  gratitude  at  his  request 
He  was  a  man  of  an  extensive  practice,  of  a  very 
long  experience,  and  of  great  reputation,  not  only 
at  Rome,  but  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Italy  (i.  15,  pp.  156,  157),  whence  he 
was  called  by  way  of  eminence  **  Alexander  the 
Physician."  Agathias  speaks  also  with  great  praise 
of  his  four  brothers,  Anthemius,  Dioscorus,  Metro- 
dorus  and  Olympius,  who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
several  professions.    Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com- 
piler, like  Aetius,  Oribasius,  and  others,  but  is  an 
author  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
air  of  an  original  writer.  He  wrote  his  great  work 
(as  he  tells  us  himself,  xii.  1,  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
old  age,  from  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
when  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of  prac- 
tice.   His  Btyle  in  the  main,  says  Freind,  is  very 
good,  short,  clear,  and  (to  use  his  own  term,  xii.  1, 
p.  313)  consisting  of  common  expressions;  and 
(through  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words  I 
perhaps  by  his  travels)  not  always  per- 
fectly elegant,  yet  very  expressive  and  intelligible.  | 
Fabricius  considers  Alexander  to  have  belonged  to. 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Freind  this  is  not  proved  sufficiently  by  the  pas- 
sages adduced.    The  weakest  and  most  curious 
part  of  his  practice  appears  to  be  his  belief  in 
charms  and  amulets,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
as  specimens.     For  a  quotidian  ague,  u  Gather 
an  olive  leaf  before  sun-rise,  write  on  it  with  com- 
mon ink  ms,  pot,  a,  and  hang  it  round  the  neck " 
( xii.  7,  p.  339) ;  for  the  gout,  14  Write  on  a  thin 
plate  of  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  ful, 
fefrf.  f^P,  *o>,  t«i5(,  fa,  JWk,  Si,  Xoii,  xps  T#\  ft 
t*v,  and  wear  it  round  the  ankles ;  pronouncing  also 
idf,df^,  j9ai*,  x«-«<*M  (xi  1,  p.  313), 

or  else  this  verse  of  Homer  (//.  fi.  95), 

Terp»fx««  8*  d-yopt),  M  &  i<rrovaxitrro  T0*** 
while  the  moon  is  in  Libra ;  but  it  is  much  better 
if  she  should  be  in  I (Ibid.)    In  exorcising 
the  gout  (ibid.  p.  314)  he  says, 44  I  adjure  thee  by 

the  great  name  'la*  lagadB"  that  is,  HliT 

v  : 

mtf3!kt  and  a  little  further  on,  "  I  adjure  thee 
bv  the  holv  names  'kui,  2a€ae*6,  'ASwvat,  'EXm/," 

that  is,  t£>n       nitax  nfrp ;  from 

t  v:  t  -:  t  :  v  s 
which  he  would  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
swine's  flesh,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  His  chief  work,  entitled  B<$A«'a  'Iarcucd 
AvoKauStKO,  IAbri  Duodecim,  de  Re  Medica,  first 
appeared  in  an  old,  barbarous,  and  imperfect  Latin 
translation,  with  the  title  AUmndri  Yatrvs  Prac- 
txn,  \  ■..  Lugd.  1504, 4to.,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted,  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Alhanus 
Torinus,  Basil.  1533,  foL  It  was  first  edited  in 
Greek  by  Jac  Goupylus,  Par.  1548,  fob,  a  beauti- 
ful and  scarce  edition,  containing  also  lihazae  de 
Pestilentia  LibcUus  ex  Syrorum  Linguu  in  Graetam 
It  was  published  in  Greek  with  a  new 
translation  by  Jo.  Guinterus  Andernacus, 
Basil.  1556,  8vo.,  which  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
edition.  Quinter's  translation  has  been  several 
times  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
his  Medicae  Artis  Principe*,  Paris,  1567,  foL ;  it 
also  forms  part  of  H  niter's  Collection  of  Medical 
1772,  8ve,  2  vols.   The  other 
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work  of  Alexander's  that  is  still  extant  is  a  short 
treatise,  rispi  'E\>u>#*n>,  De  Lumbricit,  which  was 
first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Hieron.  Mn  - 
cu rial  is  Venet  1 570, 4 to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his 
work  De  Morbu  Purrornm,  Francof.  1 584, 8 vo.,  and 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius 
Bibliotheca  Graeca ;  the  Latin  translation  alone  is 
included  in  Haller's  Collection  mentioned  above. 
An  Arabic  translation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenger 
in  his  dissertation  De  Orujinibut  Medtanae  A  rain- 
eae  tub  Khalifat*  Lugd.  Bat  1840,  8vo. ;  and 
also  by  J.  G.  Wenrich,  De  Auciorum  Grwcomm 
Versionibtu  et  Commentariu  Syriacit,  Arabicin, 
Armentads,  Perticuque,  Lips.  1842,  8vo. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  several 
other  medical  works  which  are  now  lost  He  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wounds  of  the  Head.  A  treatise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarius  (De  l/rin.  Differ,  c  2.  p.  43),  and  he 
himself  mentions  a  work  of  his  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic.  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, Lc.)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus  was 
published  at  London,  1734,  8vo.,  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.  D.,  entitled  **  Trallianus  Revivisccns  ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen :  shewing  that 
these  Authors  are  far  from  deserving  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilers,"  &c  Two  other  medical 
works  which  arc  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
Trallianus  (vis.  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Problems,  and  a  treatise  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Alkxandkr  Aphrodisiknsih.  (Freind's 
Hist,  of  Phytic,  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed  ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gruec  vol.  xii.  p.  593, 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Holler,  BiUiotheca  Medieinae  Prarti* 
roe,  torn.  i. ;  Sprcngel,  Hitt.  de  la  Med.  torn.  ii. ; 
1  sen  see,  Geschichle  der  Median ;  Choulant  Hand' 
bitch  der  B'ucherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Median.) 

[W.  A.  G.J 

ALEXANDER  fAAgcvfyor),  of  Trichonum 
in  Aetolia,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  in 
B.c  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Therm  us,  but 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  many  Aetolians 
fell.  (Polyb.  v.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZABINAS 
('AA^aySpos  Zagtvat),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarchas,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthians. 
(B.C.  128.)  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  several  other 
cities,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  some  year  Alexander's  patron,  the  king 
of  Egypt  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Orypus  a 
son  of  Demetrius  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  ho 
attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
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to  pay  Ins  troops ;  but  the  people  rose  against  him 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  delivered  him  up  to 
Antiochus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  b.  c.  123. 
He  was  weak  and  effeminate,  but  sometimes  gene- 
rous. His  surname,  Zebino,  which  means  "  a 
purchased  slave/*  was  applied  to  him  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  from  a  report  that  he  had  been  bought 
by  Ptolemy  as  a  slave.  Several  of  his  coins  are 
extant.  In  the  one  figured  below  Jupiter  is  re- 
presented on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  small  image  of  victory. 

(Justin.  \  \  1, 2 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9,  10  ; 
Clinton,  Fcu/i,  hi.  p.  334.)  [P.  S.] 


ALEXANDRA.  [Cassandra.] 

ALEXANDRIDES  ('Akifr*pthv)  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  as  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
work  was  a  history  of  Delphi.  (Pint  Ljnwtd.  18  ; 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  AlcnL  1,  where  undoubtedly  the 
same  person  is  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Anaxandrides  ;  Schol.  ad  AritiopL  Plul.  926.) 

[L.  8.] 

ALEX  A'NOR  0AA«$<W),  a  son  of  Machaon, 
and  grandson  of  Aesculapius,  who  built  to  his  sire 
a  temple  at  Titane  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
himself  too  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  after  sunset  only.  (Paus.  ii. 
23.  §4,  11.  §6,  flee)  [L.S.] 

ALEX  ARCH  US  ('AA^xoi),  a  Greek  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy 
(•iTaAiKd),  of  which  Plutarch  {Parallel.  7)  quotes 
the  third  book.  Scrvius  (ad  Aen.  iii.  334)  men- 
tions an  opinion  of  his  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  Epcirus  and  Campania,  which  unquestion- 
ably belonged  to  his  work  on  Italy.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  another 
passage  (De  It.  el  Ot.  p.  365),  is  probably  a  different 
person.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  ('AA^opxo*)-  1.  A  brother 
of  Cassandcr  of  Macedonia,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  a  town  called  Uranopolis,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  number  of  words  of  his  own  coinage, 
which,  though  very  expressive,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  slang.  (A  then.  iii.  p.  98.) 

2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  fortifying  Deceleia  in  Attica,  &  c.  413, 
and  were  sending  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  600  hoplites,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Thucyd. 
vii.19.)  [L.  S.J 

ALE'XIAS  fAAf  *•/«),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Mantinca, 
and  lived  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Theophrastus  mentions 
him  as  having  lived  shortly  before  his  time  (Hist. 
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Plant,  ix.  16.  §  8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abili- 
ties and  acquirements.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXl'CACUS  ('AXtliKoxos),  the  averter  of 
evil,  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  several 
deities,  as — Zeus  (Orph.  De  Lapid.  Prooem.  i.), — 
to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Athenians  because  he  was  believed  to  have 
stopped  the  plague  which  raged  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
viii.  41.  §  5),— and  to  Heracles.    (Lac  tan  t  t.  3.) 

[L.  &] 

ALEXICLES  OAAsSutATji),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Lacedaemo- 
nian party  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  a  c 
41 1,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  the  city 
and  went  to  their  friends  at  Deceleia.  JJut  he  was 
afterwords  made  prisoner  in  Peiraeeus,  ond  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  participation  in  the  guilt  of 
Pbrynichus.  (Thucyd.  viii.  92  ;  Lycurg.  m  Leaer. 
p.  164.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEX ICRATES ('AXtliKp&nrt)^  Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and 
whose  disciples  continued  to  observe  the  ancient 
diet  of  the  Pythagoreans,  abstaining  from  fish  alto- 
gether. (Plut  ftympot.  viii.  p.  728.)  Another 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Plutarch,  Pvrrk.  5.) 

tL.S.] 

ALE'XIDA  ('AA«£8»?),  a  daughter  of  Amphi- 
arous,  from  whom  certain  divinities  called  Elasii 
(  'K.Ad.Ti..!,  t.  •'.  the  averters  of  epileptic  fits)  were 
believed  to  be  descended.    (Plut  Quae*.  Gr.  23.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXl'NUS  ('AAfPcoj),  a  philosopher  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Megarian  school  and  a  disciple  of  Eu- 
bulidcs  [EuclidksI,  from  his  eristic  propensities 
facetiously  named  'Ekty%ivos,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  He 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeno. 
From  Elis  he  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  called 
the  Olympian  ;  but  his  disciples  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place  and 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and  left  hiin 
with  a  single  attendant  None  of  his  doctrines 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  from  the  brief  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero  (Acad.  *ii.  24),  ho 
seems  to  have  dealt  in  sophistical  puzzles,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  696,  e.) 
mentions  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Craterus,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  sung  at 
Delphi  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.  Alexinus  also 
wrote  against  Zeno,  whose  professed  antagonist  ho 
was,  and  against  Ephorus  the  historian.  Diogenes 
Lacrtius  has  preserved  some  lines  on  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  being  pierced  with 
a  reed  while  swimming  in  the  Alphcus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  109,  110.)  [B.  J.] 

ALE'XION,  an  ancient  physician,  who  was  pro- 
bably (judging  from  his  name)  a  native  of  Greece  ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  praises  his  medical 
skill,  and  deeply  laments  his  sudden  death,  B.  c. 
44.  (^rf^«.vii.2,xiii.25,xv.l.d2.)  [W.A.G.] 

ALEXl'PPUS  ('AA^nnroi),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (AUjc. 
c  4 1 )  as  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself,  to  thank  him  for  having  cured  Peucestta, 
one  of  his  officers,  of  an  illness,  probably  about  a  c. 
327.  [W.A.G.] 

ALEXIS  ["Wtiis).  1.  A  comic  poet  born  at 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Graecia  (Suidas  *.  «.  *AA.),  but 
admitted  subsequently  to  the  privileges  of  an 
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Athenian  citizen,  and  enrolled  in  the  dome  Ohv, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis.  (Steph.  Bya.  $.  v.) 
He  was  the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Mcnander. 
(Saidaa  «.  e.*AA«£tj;  Proleg.  Aristoph.  p.  xxx.) 
When  he  was  boni  we  are  not  expressly  told,  but 
he  lived  to  the  age  of  106  (Pint.  Defect.  Orac. 
p.  420,  e.),  and  was  living  at  least  as  late  as 
&  c  288.  Now  the  town  of  Thurii  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lucanians  about  B.  c  390.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  uulikcly  that  the  parent*  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de- 
struction of  their  city,  removed  shortly  before  with 
their  little  son  to  Athens.  Perhaps  therefore  we 
may  assign  about  n.  c  394  as  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Alexis.    He  had  a  son  Stephanus,  who 
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ALEXIS  fAAffgir),  *  •culptor  and  statuary, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  19)  as  one  of 


the 


>ils  of  Polycletus.    Pau*anias  (vi  3.  §  3) 


(Stu'das  /.  e.)    He  appears 
to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.    (Athen.  viii.  p.  344.)    According  to 
Plutarch  (Zfc  &*»  Admimut.  ReipuU.  p.  785,  b.), 
he  expired  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
victor.    By  the  old  grammarians  he  is  commonly 
called  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  frag- 
ments and  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  confirm 
this  statement.   Still,  for  more  than  30  years  he 
was  contemporary  with  Philippidea,  Philemon,  Me- 
nander,  and  Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  shew 
that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which  would  be  classed 
with  those  of  the  new  comedy.    He  was  a  re- 
markably prolific  writer.    Suidas  says  he  wrote 
245  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113  have  come  down 
to  us.    The  Mcpos-ft,  'Aytcvku**,  'Okvpnri&Zwpos, 
and  n«f>aVrref,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  were 
probably  exhibited  as  early  as  the  104th  Olym- 
piad.   The  'ATwm,  in  which  be  ridiculed  Mis- 
goL*,  was  no  doubt  written  while  he  was  alive, 
and  Aeschines  (c  Ttmarck  pp.  6  —8)  in  &  a  345, 
•peaks  of  him  as  then  living.    The  'A&tXQoi  and 
2rixsriavri|$,  in  which  he  satirized  Demosthenes, 
were  arted  shortly  after  B.  c  343.    The  "Iinrot, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  decree  of  Sophocles 
against  the  philosophers,  in  R.  c  316.  The 
Uixxu/vos  in  a.  c  312.    The  GapuaKOTreikri  and 
"Co4oX*fMw>$  in  ac  306.    As  might  have  been 
in  a  person  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
frequently  occurred  in  several  plays ;  nor 
did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other 
pocu,  as,  for  example,  from  Eubulus.   (Athen.  i. 
p.  25,  f.)    Carystius  of  Pergamus  (ap,  Athen.  vi. 
p.  235,  e.)  says  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
part  of  the  parasite.    This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
it  had  been  introduced  before  him  by  Epicharmus ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  and  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  it.    His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by 
Athenaetu  (ii.  p.  59,  f.\  whose  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  the  extant  fragments.    A  considerable 
list  of  peculiar  words  and  forms  used  by  him  is 
given  by  Meineke.    His  plays  were  frequently 
translated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.    (Oell.  ii. 
23.)    The  fragments  we  possess  of  hia  plays  have 
bwn  preserved  chiefly  by  Athenaeus  and  Stobaeua. 
(Meineke,  Frogm.  Oam.  vol.  i.  pp.  374—408 ; 
Clinton,  Fasti  Ihllrnid^  under  the  years  above 
given  ;  Fabricius,  BOl.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  406,  Ac.) 

2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  4 1 8) 
as  the  author  of  a  treatise  v*pl  hvrapKtlat. 

A  A  Samian,  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
called  jA+uoSClpot  or  *Clpoi  Za+tiaxol  (Samian  Ah- 
*o/»),  which  Athenaeus  quotes,  (xiii.  p.  572,  f, 
xiL  p,540,d.)  [C.  P.  M.) 


mentions  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  father  of  the  sculptor  Cantharus.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  whether  these  arc 
the  same,  or  different  persons.  Pliny's  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  case  Alexia  could  not  have  flourished 
later  than  OL  95  (b.  c.  400),  whereas  Euty chides, 
under  whom  Cantharus  studied,  flourished  about 
01.  120,  b.  c.  300.  (Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a. 
19.)  If  the  two  were  identical,  as  Thiersch 
(Eyochcn  der  bild.  Ktnut.  p.  276)  thinks,  we  mutt 
suppose  either  that  Pliny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polycletus,  or 
else  that  the  Euty  chides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
Puny,  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Cantharus 
studied.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  I.  COMNE'NUS 
f  AAcgis  ,  or  'AA^toi  Ko/xrrj»^i),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probably  born  in  a.  n.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Comnenus,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  from  his  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  AIp-Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Malaz- 
kerd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  sultan.    After  the  deposition  of  Romanus  Dio- 
genes in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducas,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  war  Alexis  distinguished  him- 
self  as  a  successful  general,  and  shewed  that  extra- 
ordinary shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  the 
principal  feature  of  his  character.    He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bota- 
niates,  but  the  cause  of  M  ichael  having  become  hope- 
less, he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  III.  in 
1 077.  The  authority  of  Nicephorus  III.  was  disobey- 
ed by  several  rebels,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
Bryennius  in  Epeirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
"  Sebostos."  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  his  military  re- 
nown made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Alexis  opposed  in- 
trigues to  intrigues,  and  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artful  among  hia  shrewd 
countrymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  last 
gavo  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  army  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisted 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  acted  with  great  gene- 
rosity, Alexia  marched  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin.  While  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  and  afterwards 
during  hia  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  differences  with  Nicephorus  111., 
Melek-Shah,  the  son  of  AIp-Arslan,  and  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  Seljuka,  had  conquered  the 
Byzantine  part  of  Aaia  Minor,  which  he  ceded  to 
his  cousin  Solimin.    The  Bulgarians  threatened  to 
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invade  Thrace,  and  Robert  G  Discard,  duke  of 
Apulia,  with  a  mighty  host  of  Norman  knights,  had 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  laid  siege  to  Duraxxo,  the 
ancient  Dyrrachium.  In  this  critical  position 
Alexis  evinced  extraordinary  activity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Seljuks,  ceding  Asia  to 
them ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
struggle  with  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  troubles,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epeirus  iu  1084.  During  this  time  the  Sel- 
juks had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Greek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexis 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  tho  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  had  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
nations  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  favourable  to  such  nn 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
nnitwssadors  of  Alexis  had  related  to  them  at 
Piacensa  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tiana in  Asia.  The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.  They  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Pcnnylcss, 
and  were  rather  a  band  of  vagabonds  than  an 
army.  Alexis  hastened  to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerful  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  differences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.  However  Alexis,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  barons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage  for  those  provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byzantine  territories 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Seljuks.  In  his 
turn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
empire  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaea,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Sanies,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.  The  descend- 
ants of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,  to  whom  they  restored  Tarsus  and 
Malmistra.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis  was  occupied  with  consolidating  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  then  often 
disturbed  by  religious  troubles.  He  died  in  1118, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
son  John,  generally  called  Calo-Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Xoyapuaj,  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  AnaUcia  Graeca,  Par.  1688,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  Lk  Sestertii*,  Lugd.  Bat  1691.  Respecting 
the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Alexius,  several  of  which 
are  extant,  see  Fabric  DHL  Orate,  vii.  p.  729.  | 


The  life  of  Alexis  has  been  carefully,  though 
very  partially,  described  by  hi*  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  in  her  Alexias,  which  is  the  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Comp.  Glyca>s  p. 
4;  AlbertusAquensis,ii.  9-19;  Wilhelmus Tyrensis, 
ii.  5,  23  ;  comp.  S.  F.  Wilken,  44  Rorum  ab  Alexio 
L,  Joanne,  Manuele  et  Alexio  II.  Comnenis  gesta- 
rum  libri  quatuor,n  Heidelberg,  1811.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  II.  COMNE'NUS 
(*AA«{«  or  'AA^wj  Ko^rjrcJi),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  was  born  in  1167,  according  to  Nicetas. 
In  1 179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  daughter 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1180,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Andro  ileus  Coranenus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1 1 83 ;  whereupon 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nicetas,  Alois 
Manuel.  Ckmn.fiL;  comp.  Dueange,  Familiae  By- 
tantimu,  p.  188.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  III.  A'NGELUS 
("AXe|(f  or  'AAlgios  "Ayyt\os)y  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  whom  he  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1 195.    Being  a  descendant  of  Alexis  I. 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  latter,  he  assumed  the  family- name  of  his 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
Alexis  Angelus-Coranenus.   In  1 197  and  1 198,  he 
carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  Seljuks  of 
Koniuh,  but  his  armies  were  defeated.  Being 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prepared  his 
ruin.     He  lost  the  crown  through  his  nephew, 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac  II.  Angclus,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.  Amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  1203;  but  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.    After  his  flight,  Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  recognised  as  em- 
perors the  blinded  Isaac   and  his  son  Alexis. 
[Alkxis  IV.]  He  afterwards  returned  to  Greece, 
and  treacherously  blinded  the  emperor  Alexis 
V.  Murzuphlus,  who  after  his  deposition  in 
1204,  had  fled  to  Alexis  I II.,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.    Meanwhile,  Theodore  Lascaris 
succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  at  Nicaea, 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghayath-cd-din, 
sultan  of  Koniah.    In  1210,  Alexis  III.  fled  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  hia 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Lascaris,    The  war  proved 
fatal  for  the  sultan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,  and  Alexis  III.  was  made  prisoner. 
Theodore  Lascaris  had  married  Anna  Angela-Corn- 
nena,  the  second  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  but  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  father-in- law  to  a  monastery  at  Nicaea.  (1210.) 
There  Alexis  III.  died  some  years  after  at  an 
advanced  age ;  the  exact  year  of  his  birth  is 
not  known.     (Nicetas,  Alexia  Angelus,  Jsoocitm 
Anydus,  iii.  8,  &.C;   Jsaacius  et  Alex.  fit.  c.  1  j 
Villehardonin,  De  la  ComjuctU  de  Constantinoblm^ 
Paris  1838,  c.  61,  56,  &c.)  [W.  P.J 
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ALEXIS  or  ALF/XIUS  IV.  A'NGELUS 
f AAeJti  or  'Akf^ttn  "Ayytkos},  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelua.  It  la  mentioned  nnder 
Alkxjs  III.  that,  after  the  deposition  of  this  em- 
peror, he  and  his  father  were  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  Crusaders.  Alexia  IV.  waa  crowned  toge- 
ther with  Isaac  II.  on  the  29th  of  July,  1203, 
and,  to  aecare  himself  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
Crusaders  to  continue  at  Constantinople.  He  had 
promised  them  to  pat  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
purpose,  nor  did  he  fulfil  his  other  engagements 
towards  the  Crusaders.  At  the  same  time,  ho  did 
not  understand  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  among 
the  turbulent  and  haughty  barons  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Flanders,  who  were  assembled  in  his  capital. 
Serious  differences  consequently  arose  between  him 
and  his  deliverer*,  Alexis  Ducas,  surnamed  Mur- 
xuphlus,  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  man,  took 
adTantage  of  these  troubles,  and  suddenly  seized 
the  crown.  By  his  order  Alexia  IV.  was  put  to 
death  on  the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaac  II. 
died  of  grief.  (Nicetas,  Itaariua  Angelmt,  iii.  c  8, 
Ac.;  I  toad**  et  Alexis  fil.;  Villehardouin,  Ibid,  c 
51,  56,  60,  Ac-,  102—107.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  V.  DUCAS  ('AAt|i» 
or  'Kxfyoi  Aovm),  surnamed  uMuRZDPHLUa,w  on 
armant  of  the  close  junction  of  his  sha-rgy  eye- 
brows, was  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1204,  after  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV„  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  His  earlier  life  is  almost  un- 
known. Nicetas,  however,  states,  that  he  had 
always  been  rapacious  and  voluptuous;  on  the 
other  band,  be  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
energy.  Immediately  after  he  had  usurped  the 
throne,  the  Crusaders,  who  were  still  assembled 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  siege  to  this 
city.  Alexis  V.  disdained  to  conclude  peace  with 
them  on  dishonourable  conditions,  and  prepared 
for  resistance,  in  which  be  was  vigorously  assisted 
by  Theodore  Lascaris.  However,  courage  suddenly 
ataridoned  him,  and  he  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 
peror Alexis  III.,  whoso  daughter  Eudoxia  Angcla- 
Comnena  he  had  just  married.  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Crusaders  (12th  of 
April.  1-0 J),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
horrors,  of  which  Nicetas,  an  eye-witness,  gives 
rach  an  ernphatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  but 
leaving  him  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
After  being  deprived  of  sight  by  his  father-in-law. 
Alexia  V.  fled  to  the  Mores,  but  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Crusaders  put 
hiai  to  death  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
Theodosian  column.  (1204.)  (  Nicetas,  MurzvptUus; 
Ifaarius  A  nyetai  et  Ala.  JU.  C.  4,  5 ;  Getta  Fran- 
comfit^  c.  94;  Viuehardouin,  Ibid,  c  51,56,60, 
Ac.  98,  106,  113—115,  127,  Ac.)       [W.  P.] 

ALF/XIUS  ARISTE'NUS  ChAffyn  ,Apumh 
ros\  Oeoonomus  of  the  Great  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople, flourished  a.  d.  1166,  in  which  year  he 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
edited  a  Synopsis  Canon* m  with  scholia,  which  is 
given  by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  his  Pandectoe  Cano- 
■aua,  Oxon.  1672,  foL  vol.  ii  post  pag.  188,  and 
toL  i.  p.  1,  Ac  Other  works  by  him  are  quoted. 
See  Fabric  BJd.  Or.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.  [A.  J.  C] 
ALE'XIUS  C AA/Jior),  Patriarch  of  Cokbtas- 
TCiorLE,  a  member  of  the  monastery  of  Studios 
(founded  a.  d.  460),  luceeeded  Eosta'thius  as  IV 
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triarch  a.  d.  1025.  In  a.  d.  1034  be  crowned 
Michael  IV.  the  favourite  of  Zoe,  who,  to  make 
war  for  him,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Emperor  Komanus.  He  thwarted  the  attempts 
of  John  (the  emperor's  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
archal sec  (a.  d.  1036),  and  died  a.  d.  1043.  De- 
creet of  his  are  extant,  a  p.  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  voL  i. 
lib.  iv.  p.  250,  Leunclav.  Francof.  1596.  See 
Fabric  DAL  Gr.  vol.  xL  p.  558.        [A.  J.  C.J 

ALPXIUSCAAJfiw),  Metropolitan  of  Nicaka, 
composed  a  Canon  at  Hymn  oh  SL  Demetrius  (he 
Martyr.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived.  The 
canon  is  in  manuscript.  See  Lambecius,  Biblioth. 
Vindobon.  vol.  v.  p.  599,  ed.  Kollar.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEX  ON  ("AAs'Jmv),  an  Achaean  who  served  in 
the  Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybacum  while  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  a.  c.  250.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  plan 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  bands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  Alexon,  who  bad  on  a  former  occasion 
savod  the  town  of  Agrigentum  from  a  similar 
attempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  faithful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
remain  faithful  and  resist  the  temptations  offered  by 
their  comrades.    (Polyb.  i.  43,  ii.  7.)    [L.  S.1 

ALEXON  MYNDIUS.  [Alexander  Myk- 

DIU&.] 

ALFE'NUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 
A'LFIUS  FLA V  US.  [Flavub.] 
ALGOS  f  AA7o»),  is  used  by  Hesiod  {Thtog. 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,  which  are  there,  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Eris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [Palaewtinuo.] 
L.  ALIETNUS,  plebeian  acdUe  a  c  454,  ac- 
cused Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  the 
(Liv.  iii.  31.) 
ALIE'NUS  CAECI'NA.  [Caecina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  L.  CI'NCIUS,  a 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  B.  c  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Gorgias  Leontinus  ;  but  these  works  probably 
formed  part  of  his  Annates.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Festus,  and  the  fragments  which 
have  l>ecn  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Corte's  Sallust. 

Niebuhr  (i.  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  as  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches 
among  its  ancient  monuments.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great 
man,  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisoners  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  bis  behalf,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  the  Alps, 
which  Alimentus  afterwards  incorporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  relation  between 
Koine  and  Latium,  which  in  all  the  annals  has 
been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  lays  most  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difference  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologers  in  dating  the  building  of  the 
city  about  the  fourth  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad. 
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This  difference  ia  the  more  important  in  an  histo- 
rical view,  from  Alimentua  having  written  on  the 
old  Roman  calendar  and  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by 
Niebuhr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
years  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontiffs 
reckoned  132  cyclical  years  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Gracchanus,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
discontinued.    The  reduction  makes  a  difference 

of  22  yeare,  for  132-  1^=22,  and  22  years 

added  to  the  era  of  Polybius  and  Ncpos  viz.  OL 

7.  2,  bring  us  to  the  very  date  of  Alimentus  OL 

12.  4. 

Alimentus  composed  a  treatise  De  Officio  Juris- 
consufti,  containing  at  least  two  books ;  one  book 
De  Verbis  prweta,  one  De  Gmsulum  I'oUsiatc,  one 
De  Comitiis,  one  De  Fastis,  two,  at  least,  Mgttatjo- 
gicrm,  and  several  De  lie  MilitarL  In  the  latter 
work  he  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jut  Fedale.  (GelL  xvi.  4  ;  Voss.  Hist.  Gr.  iv. 

13,  fin^  Hist.  Lat.i.4  ;  F.  Lachmann,  de  Fontib. 
Jfistor.  Tit  Livii  Com.  i.  17,  4  to.  1822  ;  Zimmcrn, 
Bom.  Bec*Uye*ck  L  §  73.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  a.  c.  204,  proposed  in  his  tribuneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  Cinria  Lejc  de  Donis  et 
Afuneribtu,  or  Afuneralis  Lex.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4  ; 
Cic  Cato,  4,  de  Oral  iL  71,  ad  AtL  L  20;  Festus 
*. e.  Mum  ml  is.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  {Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Cincia  Lejt.) 

AUPHE'RUSorHALIPHE'RUSCAA^pof), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (Apollod.  iii. 

8.  §  1.)  The  town  of  Aliphera  or  Alipheira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Pans.  viii.  8.  §  1,  26.  §  4 ;  Steph.  Byz.  $.  e.  'AAl- 
ipetpa  )  [L.  S.J 

ALITTA  or  ALILATfAA/Tro  or'AAoAdV),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  131,  iii. 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.  ] 

ALLECTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Carausius ; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  x.  it. 
293  to  murder  Carausius  and  assume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britain  for  himself.  He  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantius  sent  Asclcpiodotua  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allectus  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Cae*.  39;  Eutrop.  ix.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Allkctvs. 
P.  F.  Auo.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIE'NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero's  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  He  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  a.  c.  60  (Cic  ad  Qu. 
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Fr.  I  1.  §  3),  and  praetor  in  a.  c  49.  {Ad  Att.  x. 
16.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  province 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  in 
Africa,  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  continued  in 
Sicily  till  b.  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
con  suL  Two  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  (Hirt.  Bell  Afr.  2,  34  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiiL 
78,  79.)  His  name  occurs  on  a  coin,  which  has 
on  one  side  C.  Cabs.  Imp.  Cos.  Itxiu,  and  on  the 
other  A.  Alubnvs  Procos. 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabella,  B.  c.  43,  to  bring  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Egypt.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  with  four  legions  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Cassiu*  in  Palestine,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  were  so  infe- 
rior, AUienus  joined  Cassius.  (Appian,  D.  C.  iii. 
78,  iv.  59  ;  Cic  Phil.  xi.  12, 1 3 ;  Cassius  ap.  Cic 
ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12.)  This  Allicnua  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'CIUS,  a  prince  of  thcCeltiberi,  betrothed 
to  a  most  beautiful  virgin,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  B.  c  209.  Scipio  generously 
gave  her  to  Allucius,  and  refused  the  presents  her 
parents  offered  him.  The  story  is  beautifully  told 
in  Livy  (xxvL  50),  and  is  also  related  by  other 
writers.  (Polyb.  x.  19 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  §  I;  SiL 
ItaL  xv.  268,  &c) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Roma,  whs  like  Tiberinus  and  others  were 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  of  Almo 
the  atatue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic  de  Xat.  Deor.  iii.  20 ;  comp.  Varro, 
de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  71,  ed.  Muller.)  [L.  S.] 

ALMOPS  (*AV*4),  a  giant,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Hells  from  whom  the  district  of  Almopia  and 
its  inhabitants  the  Almopes  in  Macedonis  were 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph.  Byz. 
n.  v.  'AXfuerla.)  [L.  S.] 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  ALO'ADAE 
('AAsmTScu,  AAuiuiSai  or  'AAoJaAcu),  are  patronymic 
forms  from  Aloeus  but  are  used  to  designate  the 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimedcia  by  Poseidon  :  viz. 
Otus  and  Ephialtea.  The  Aloeidae  are  renowned 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  Greece  for  their  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  daring  spirit.  When  they 
were  nine  years  old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-seven  in  height. 
At  this  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Ossa 
upon  Olympus  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  says  Homer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  began  to  appear.  (Od.  xi  305,  &c.)  In 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  &c;  comp.  Philostr.  de  Vit.  Sopk. 
iL  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  feat  of  their 
early  age  They  put  the  god  Ares  in  chains,  and 
kept  him  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months ;  so  that 
he  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermes  been  in- 
formed of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  the 
prisoner.  The  same  stories  are  related  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  According 
to  him,  they  actually  piled  the  mountains  upon 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  into 
sea  and  sea  into  land.  They  are  further  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  and 
three  in  height.  As  another  proof  of  their  daring, 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialtes  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Hcia,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.  But  this  led 
to  their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  (Comp, 
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Pind.  Pytk.  it.  156,  dec.)  Here  Artemis  appeared 
to  them  in  the  form  of  a  stag,  and  ran  between 
the  two  brothers  who,  both  aiming  at  the  animal 
at  the  tame  time,  »hot  each  other  dead.  Hyginus 
(Fa/>.  28)  relate*  their  death  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  makes  Apollo  "end  the  fatal  stag.  (Comp. 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  264;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
484,  with  the  SchoL)  As  a  punishment  for  their 
presumption,  they-  were,  in  Hades,  tied  to  a  pillar 
with  serpents,  with  their  faces  turned  away  from 
each  other,  and  were  perpetually  tormented  by 
the  shrieks  of  an  owl.  (Munck,  ad  Hygin,  I.  c. ; 
Virg.  Aen.  vi  582.)  Diodorus  (v.  50,  Ax.),  who 
does  not  mention  the  Homeric  stories,  contrives  to 
gire  to  his  account  an  appearance  of  history.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Alocidae  are  Thcssalian  heroes 
who  were  sent  out  by  their  father  Aloe  as  to  fetch 
Kick,  their  mother  Iphiniedeia  and  her  daughter 
Pancratis,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Thracians. 
After  baring  overtaken  and  defeated  the  Thracians 
in  the  island  of  Strongyle  ^Naxos),  they  settled 
there  as  rulers  over  the  Thracians.  But  soon  after, 
they  killed  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  and  the  Naxians  worshipped 
them  as  heroes.  The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
AloTum  in  Thessaly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Byx.  x.  r.)  In  all  these  traditions  the  Alocidae  are 
represented  as  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
physical  strength  ;  but  there  is  another  story  which 
places  them  in  a  different  light.  Pausanias  (ix. 
29.  §  1)  relates,  that  they  were  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  of  all  men  who  worshipped  the 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  have  consecrated 
this  mountain  to  them ;  but  they  worshipped  only 
three  Muses — Melcte,  Mneme,  and  Aoide,  and 
founded  the  town  of  A  sera  in  Boeotia.  Sepulchral 
monument*  of  the  Aloeidae  were  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Anthedon.  Later  times  fabled  of  their  bones 
being  seen  in  Thessaly.  (Philostr.  i.  3.)  The  in- 
tation  of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
and  dA««f,  which  has  been  attempted  by 
modern  scholars,  is  little  satisfactory.      [L.  S.] 

ALO*EU8  ('AXvrit).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canace.  He  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Triops,  who  was  in  love  with  Poseidon,  and 
used  to  walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  ber  hands  full 
of  its  water,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it  The 
two  son*  whom  she  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
Aloeidae.  (Horn.  //.  v.  385,  Od.  xL  305 ;  ApoHod. 
i  7.  |  4.)  [Alobidae.] 

2.  A  son  of  Helios  by  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
receiTed  from  his  father  the  sovereignty  over  the 
district  of  Asopia.  (Pans,  ii  I.  §  6, 3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 
AXOPE  ('AAdVij),  a  daughter  of  Cercyon, 
who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  son,  whom  she  exposed  immediately  after  his 
birth.  But  a  mare  came  and  suckled  the  child 
until  it  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  fell  into  a 
dispute  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  beautiful  kingly 
attire  of  the  boy.  The  case  was  brought  before 
Cercyon,  who,  on  recognising  by  the  dress  whose 
child  the  boy  was,  ordered  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
in  order  to  be  .put  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ex- 
posed again.  The  latter  was  fed  and  found  in  the 
«me  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
him  Ilippothous.  [ Hippothous.]  The  body  of 
Alopr  was  changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which 
bore  the  same  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  1 87  ;  Paus.  L 
5.  f  2;  Aristoph.  Av.  533.)   The  town  of  Alope, 


in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Pherccyd.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  $.  e.  'AAeVij, 
where,  however,  Pkilonides  speaks  of  an  Alope  as 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  There  was  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  road  from  Eleusis  to  Megara,  on  the 
spot  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  killed 
by  her  father.    (Pans.  i.  39.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCPECUS.  [AsTRABACua] 

ALORCUS,  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal's  army, 
who  was  a  friend  and  hospes  of  the  Sagun tines, 
went  into  Saguntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Hannibal*  terms.  (Liv.  xxi. 
12,  &c) 

ALPHAEA,  ALPHEAEA,  or  ALPHEWSA 

a  surname  of 

Artemis,  which  she  derived  from  the  river  god 
Alpheius,  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Lctrini  in  Elis  (Paus.  vi.  22.  § 
5 ;  Strab.  viil  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (Schol. 
ad  Find.  Pytk.  ii.  12,  Nem.  L  3.)        [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  (Met.  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethusa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  river  Alpheius, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPHEUS  <?AKfrt6s  or 
'AA<p«o*f),  the  god  of  the  river  Alpheius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Thetys.  (Pind. 
Nem.  i  1;  Hes.  Tkeog.  338.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (v.  7.  §  2)  Alpheius  was  a  passional 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  island  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Peloponnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia, there  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethusa.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Find.  Nem.  i. 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Ovid.  (Met.  v.  572,  &c)  Arethusa,  a  fair  nymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheius  in  Arca- 
dia, was  surprised  and  pursued  bv  the  god;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  ber  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  x.  4 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  in.  694 ;  Stat  SUv.  i  2,  203 ;  Thd>. 
i.  271,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Marin.  3.)  Artemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  here  she  covered 
her  face  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  (Paus. 
vi  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Alphaea  at  Letrini  According 
to  another  version,  the  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alpheius1  love  of  Artemis  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  fact,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini- 
ties had  one  altar  in  common.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5 ; 
SchoL  ad  Pind.  01  v.  10.)  In  these  accounts 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra- 
neous communication  between  tho  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  Arethusa.  For,  among  several  other 
things  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheius  would  make  its  reappearance  in  the  well 
Arethusa  in  Ortygia,   (Strab.  vi  p.  270,  viii  p. 
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343 ;  Senec  Quae*.  Nat.  iii.  26 ;  Fulgeut.  ATjrtf . 
iii.  12.)     Plutarch  [J«  Fluv.  19)  gives  an  account 
which  is  altogether  unconnected  with  those  men- 
tioned above.    According  to  him,  Alpbeiu*  waa  a 
•on  of  Helios  and  killed  his  brother  Cercaphus  in 
a  contest.    Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyes 
he  leapt  into  the  river  Nyctunua  which  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  Alpheius.  [L.  S.] 
ALPHE'NOR.  [Niobb.] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 
ALPHESIBOEA  ('AX+teigon).    1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonis.  [Adonis.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Pbegeua,  who  married  Alc- 
mneon.  [Alcmabon.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelias.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  usually  called  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  waa  pasaionately 
loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes,  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Sollax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.    (Plut.aV/7«e.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEUS  f  AA*«loi  Mu- 
TiAtjvalot),  the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus  and  Troy  bad  re- 
ceived great  favours  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Alphcus  wrote  under  Augustus, 
ft  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  waa  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
from  Pau&anias  (viii.  52.  §  3),  on  the  statue  of 
Philopoemcn  in  Tegen,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alphcus.  Rut  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alphcus.  (Jacobs,  An- 
tkU.  Grate,  xiil  p.  839.)  [P.  S.J 

ALPHIUS  AVITUS.  [AvrrutL] 
ALPl'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  (Sat.  I  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro- 
bably means  M.  Furius  Ribaculus.  [Bibaculus.] 
ALPl'NUS  MONTA'NUS,  one  of  the  Treviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitellius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
a.  d.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinus, 
he  joined  Civilis  in  the  next  year.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 


35,  iv.  31,  v.  59.)  [Civilis.] 

ALTHAEA  ('AXfloiai  a  daugl 
lian  king  Thcstius  and  Eurythcmis,  and  sister  of 


nhter  of  the  Acto- 


Leda,  Hypcrmnestro,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  Ac.  She 
was  married  to  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxeus,  Thyrcus,  Cly- 
mcnua,  and  Mcleagcr,  and  of  two  daughters,  Gorge 
and  Deiancira.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apoliodorua  states,  that  according  to  some,  Mele- 
Oger  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Arcs,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  Dci"- 
oneira  by  Dionysus.   (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  129, 


ALYATTES. 

171,  174.)  Althaea  is  especially  celebrated  in 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  (ate  of  her 
son  Mcleager,  who  also  became  the  cause  of  her 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  herself,  others 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  dagger.  (Apollod.  i. 
8.  §  3  ;  Ov.  Met  viii.  445,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ALTHrTMENES  or  ALTHAE'MENES  (*AA- 
&i}fUyr{s  or  'AXBcu^Urrji),  a  son  of  Catreus  king  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oracle,  that  Catreus 
would  lose  bis  life  by  one  of  his  children,  Altbe- 
menes  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister  Ane- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  instrument 
of  his  fathers  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodes  at  a 
place  which  he  called  C  re  tenia,  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  be  erected  on 
mount  Atabyrus  an  altar  to  Zeus  Atabyrius.  His 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermes,  but 
Althemenes  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catreus  had 
become  advanced  in  years,  he  liad  an  invincible 
desire  to  see  his  only  son  once  more,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  attacked  by  shepherds,  who  mistook 
them  for  pirates.  During  the  ensuing  struggle, 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  bis  subjects, 
and  sbot  his  own  father  dead.  When  he  became 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gods, 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  This  is  the 
account  of  Apollodorus  (iii.  2.  §  1,  Ac.),  with 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  the  main  points, 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  wander- 
ing about  after  the  murder,  and  at  last  dying  with 
grief.  He  adds  that  the  Rhodians  subsequently 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  S.1 

ALTHE'Pt'S  fAAfcrs-ofX  a  son  of 
and  LcTs,  a  daughter  of  Orus,  king  of  Troezcn. 
The  territory  of  Troozen  was  called  after  him 
Althcpia.  In  his  reign  Pullas  and  Poseidon  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Paua.  ii.  30.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  ('AAwItt^s),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sadyattes,  B.  c  618.  Sadyattea 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Miletus,  which  was  continued 
by  bis  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  these 
years  Alyattcs  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  ail- 
ing sick  shortly  afterwards,  he  sent  to  Delphi  for 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refused  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cimmerian* 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Claxomenae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxares  which  lasted  for  five  years, 
from  b.  c.  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  his  protection  some  Scy- 
thians who  had  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaxares. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led  to  a. 
peace  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Astyagesthe  son  of  Cyaxares  with 
Arycnis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
a.  c  561  or  560,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus  who  appears 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.  (Herod,  i.  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

The  tomb  (<ri}fta)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (L  93)  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lydia. 
It  was  north  of  Sard  is,  near  the  lake  Gygaea, 
consisted  of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon 
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foundation  of  grett  stones.    It  mu  erected  by  the 


tradespeople,  mechanic  and  courtesans,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  there  were  fire  pillars,  which  Hero- 
dotus saw,  and  on  which  were  mentioned  the  dif- 
ferent portions  raised  by  each;  from  this  it  np- 
l^ared  that  the  coartexans  did  the  greater  part. 
It  measured  six  plethra  and  two  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  thirteen  plethra  in  breadth.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  it  was  called  the  "tomb  of  the 
courtezan,"  and  was  erected  by  a  mistress  of  Gyges. 
(Clearcb.  ap.  A  tie*,  xiii.  p.  573,  a.)  This  mound 
still  exists.  Mr.  1  lamiiton  says  ( Rctcarckn  in  Asia 
.\/tr.or,  vol.  L  p.  145),  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
minutes  to  ride  round  its  base,  which  would  giro 
it  a  circumference  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  he  also 
that  towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  na- 
rk—a  white,  horizontally  stratified  earthy 
limestone,  cut  away  so  aa  to  appear  part  of  the 
structure.  The  upper  portion,  be  adds,  is  sand 
and  gravel,  apparently  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
Hennus.  lie  found  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a 
foundation  nearly  eighteen  feet  square,  on  the 
north  of  which  was  a  huge  circular  stone  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  n  raised  edge 
or  lip,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  ornament  on 
tbe  apex  of  the  tumulus. 

ALY'PIUS  ('AXifciot),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
musical  treatise  entitled  •tWyaryd  ueiHrurd.  There 
are  no  tolerably  sure  grounds  for  identifying  him 
with  any  one  of  the  various  persons  who  bore  the 
name  in  the  times  of  the  later  emperors,  and  of 
whose  history  anything  is  known.  According  to 
tlie  most  plausible  conjecture,  he  was  that  Alypius 
whom  Kunapius,  in  his  Life  of  Iamblichus,  cele- 
brates for  bis  acute  intellect  (6  tiaXticriKcvTorros 
'AAowios)  and  diminutive  stature,  and  who,  being 
a  friend  of  Iamblichus,  prolxibly  flourished  under 
Julian  and  his  immediate  successors.  This  Aly- 
pius was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  hare 
been  the  person  called  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
Atyi-uu  AntiorJuHsis,  who  was  first  prefect  of  Bri- 
tain, and  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
addresses  two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Alypius 
fleuAjopdf  'AAiflrta*  dR*K<p*}  Kanraplouy,  in  one  of 
which  he  thanks  him  for  a  geographical  treatise  or 
chart  ;  it  would  seem  more  likely  that  this  was  the 
Antiocbian  than  that  be  was  the  Alexandrian 
Alypius  as  Meursins  supposes,  if  indeed  be  was 
either  one  or  the  other.  Iamblichus  wrote  a  life, 
not  now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 

(Menrsiua,  Not.  ad  Alyp,  p.  186,  &c  c  ;  Ju- 
ban,  EpitL  xxix.  xxx.  and  not  p.  297,  ed.  Heyler ; 
Eunapios,  ViL  lambtich.  and  not.  voL  ii.  p.  63,  ed. 
Wyttenbach ;  Amm.  MarceU.  xxiii.  1.  §  2 ;  De 
la  Bonle,  £>wi  sur  ta  Mwsujue,  vol.  in.  p.  133.) 

The  work  of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
symbols  used  (both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to 
denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro- 
duced by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
three  genera.  (Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic) 
It  treats,  therefore,  in  fact,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sub- 
ject is,  as  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
n»ay  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
work.  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any 
considerable  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
of  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of  notation  de- 
in  it ;  unfortunately  very  few  remain  ( 
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Barney,  Ht$LofMw*ic%  vol  L  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  How- 
ever, the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Bockh,  de 
Metr.  Find,  c  8.  p.  235,  c  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meursins,  its 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc- 
cess, by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  indefatiga- 
ble Meibomius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,  ed.  Marc  Meibomius,  Amstel.  1 652 ; 
Aristoxenns,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  ed.  Job.  Meur- 
sins, Lugd.  Bat.  1616.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALY  PIUS  ('AAinriotX  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  a.  n.  4  30. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  (See  Conciliurunx 
Nova  CulUctio,  a  Manti,  voL  v.  p.  1463.)  [A  J.C.] 

ALY  PUS  fAAwvof),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Naucydes,  the  Argire. 
His  age  may  be  fixed  from  his  having  executed 
bronze  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lysander  at  AegospotamL  (b  c. 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  made  by  him.  (vi.  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vL  1.  §  2,  8.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALYZEUS  CAAufiwf),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Leucadius.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  over  Acamania,  and  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Alyxcia  there.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452 ; 
Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  AAufsto.)  [ L.  S.] 

AMA'DOCUS  {'AiiJZokos)  or  ME'DOCUS 
(M7|5oKuf),  a  common  name  among  the  Thracians. 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thrace.  Pausanias  (L  4. 
§  4)  speaks  of  an  Amadocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  Alcibiades,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  &  c  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  and  Seuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  when  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  B.  c. 
400.  They  were,  however,  frequently  at  variance, 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Tbrasybulus 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  b.  c  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  8  3,  dec.  Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  26;  Diod.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadocus  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  says?  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  (PoL  v.  8,  p.  182,  ed.  Gottling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Berisades  and  Cersobleptes  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
b.  c  358.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dero. 
mArittocr.  p.  623,  Ac,)  [Cxrsoblxptbs.]  Ama- 
docus seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Iaocr.  Pkilipp.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat.  i.  v.  'Aiufaucos.) 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  b.  c  184.  (Liv  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  is  mentioned  by  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (viii.  3.  §  1)  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  B.  c  77.)  She  was  called  Andro- 
gyne, from  having  a  man's  spirit  with  a  female 
Afrania  and  Hortbnsia. 
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C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFl'NIUS  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Roman  writers  in  favour  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy.  He  wrote  teTeral  works,  which 
are  censored  by  Cicero  as  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    (Acad,  i.  2,  Tutc.  iv.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  ('A^Afcia).  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infant  Zeus  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an- 
cients themselves  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.  Hesychius  derives  it 
from  the  verb  dftaXdtviiv,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich  ; 
others  from  aVaAffcurros,  ».  e.  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  from  dpaAi)  and  Mo,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.  The  common  derivation  is  from 
4ni\y*a>t  to  milk  or  suck.  According  to  some 
traditions  Amaltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infant  Jove  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  13;  AraL 
Phacn.  163;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Com p.  Apollod.  i.  1.  § 
6.)  [A  bo  a.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  Helios,  Haemonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.  ad  Horn,  II.  xxi.  1 94  ; 
Eratosth.  Catati.  13;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §5;  Lac- 
tam. InUiL  u  22;  Hygin.  I.e.,  and  Fab.  139, 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Adamanteia), and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.  (Ovid,  Fu$t.  v.  115, 
Ac)  According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Meliasens,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  whenever  the  pos- 
sessor wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.  (Apollod.  /.  e. ; 
6choL  ad  CaUim.  I.  c)  This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  and  which  was  used  in  later  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general.  (Strab.  x.  p.  458, 
iiL  p.  151  ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  [Acuklous.]  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  68)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Libyan  king  Amnion  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
form  of  a  ball's  horn,  and  received  from  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythus. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  still 
extant.  (Galeria  Giustiniani,  ii.  p.  61.)  The 
horn  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  repreitentations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna.  (Paus. 
iv.  30.  §  4,  vii.  26.  §  3 ;  comp.  Bottiger,  Amal- 
theia, oder  der  Cretensuche  Zeus  alt  SaugUng; 
Wclcker,  Ueber  tint  Crttitcke  CoUmie  in  Tkeben. 
p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (TibulL  ii.  5.  67),  whom 
Lactantius  (L  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.    The  same  is  stated 
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:  by  Serving  (ad  Aen.  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydus  (<U 
|  Mens.  iv.  34) ;  comp.  Klausen,  Aenea*  und  dm 

Penaten,  p.  299,  Ac  [L.  S.] 

AMANDUS.    [AaxiAmra,  p.  28,  a.] 
AMARANTUS  ( 'Andparri).  of  Alexandria, 

wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  Theocritus' 

Idyls  (Etymol.  M.  p.  273.  40,  ed.  Sylb.),  and  a 
,  work  entitled  wtfl  cricntrfft.  Respecting  hii  time, 
j  we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  Juba, 

king  of  Mauretania.    (Athen.  viiL  p.  343,  e.,  x. 

p.  414,  f.) 

AM  ARYNCEUS  ('Afiapvyntis),  a  chief  of  the 
Eleans,  and  son  of  Onesimachua  or  of  Ace  tor. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  97  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  303.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus,  Amarynceus  himself  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  ships.  Homer, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  son  Diores 
(Amarynceidea)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(//.  ii.  622,  iv.  517*)  When  Amarynceus  died, 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  in 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relates  (/£  xxiii.  629, 
&c),  took  part.  According  to  Pan  manias  (v.  i.  § 
8)  Amarynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Augeas 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Augeas  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  [L.  8.] 

AMARYNTHUS  {'hufavQc),  a  hunter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Aroarynthus  in 
Euboea  (Steph.  By  a.  says  Euboea  itself)  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name,  (Strab.  x.  p. 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amarynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  surname  Aim- 
rynthia  or  Amnrysia,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  31.  § 
3,  comp.  Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  'hatxpiyBwu)    [L.  $.] 

AMA'SIS  fAfuuru).  1.  King  of  Egypt  in 
early  times,  according  to  Diodorus  (L  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actisanes, 
king  of  Ethiopia.  [ArrtUNn.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  A  pries,  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammetichua,  in  b.  c  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  (Herodotus, 
ii.  172,  calls  him  Ir^irnt)^  and  was  born  at 
Siupb,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.     When  the 
Egyptians  revolted  against  A  pries,  Amasis  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.    He  defeated  A  pries  in  a  battle 
near  Momemphis,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.    He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temple*  to  their 
own  deities.    He  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrcne,  and  himself  married  Lad  ice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady.  (Herod,  ii.  181.)   He  removed  the 
lonians  and  Carians,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis,  and 
formed,  them  into  a  body-guard   for  himself, 
(ii.  154.)     He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
Croesus  (i.  77)  and  with  Polycratea,  the  tyrant 
of  Samoa  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (Diog. 
I-iert.  viii.  3.)     Amasis  also  sent  present*  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.     (Herod,  ii.  182.) 
Solon  in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  him. 
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(i.  30;  Plat  Salon,  26;  Plat  Timamu,  p.  21.) 
It  would  appear  from  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  viii.  6. 
§  20)  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by 
Cyrus,  Arnasis  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 
He  urore  to  win  the  favour  of  the  priest-caste  by 
building  them  templet.  During  the  reign  of 
Arnasis  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  art* 
flourished  greatly.  The  extension  of  Egyptian 
commerce  was  much  favoured  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  which  he  made  tributary.  His  reign  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity, 
which  gave  him  leisure  for  adorning  Egypt  with 
several  magnificent  buildings  and  works  of  art  (ii. 
175,  176.)  The  plans  of  conquest  which  Cyrus 
had  been  unable  to  carry  into  effect  were  followed 
out  bv  Cambyses,  who  in  B.  c  525  led  an  army 
against  Egypt  According  to  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  ( iii.  1 ),  Cambyses  had  been  incensed 
by  a  deception  practised  upon  him  by  Arnasis, 
who,  pretending  to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
Persian  king,  that  he  should  send  him  his  daughter 
to  adorn  his  harem,  substituted  the  daughter  of 
Apries  for  hi*  own.  Arnasis  however  did  not 
live  to  see  the  fall  of  his  country.  Ho  died  be- 
fore Cambyses  reached  the  borders,  after  a  reign  of 
44  years,  and  was  buried  at  Sais  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the  temple  of  Athena, 
(iii.  10,  ii.  169.)  His  corpse  was  afterwards  tiken 
oat  of  the  tomb  and  shamefully  insulted  by  the 
order  of  Cambyses.  (iii.  16.)  As  a  governor  he 
exhibited  great  abilities,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  useful  regulations  (ii.  177),  but  he  appears 
to  have  indulged  in  more  familiarity  towards  those 
about  him  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  his 
kingly  dignity.  (Herod,  ii.  161—182,  iii.  1—16  ; 
Diod.  i.  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Persian  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maraphii, 
who  was  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  Cambyses,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  assist  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus 
1 1 1_  king  of  Cyrene.  He  took  Rarca  by  strata- 
gem and  treachery,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Cyrene.  He  was  then  recalled  by 
Aryandes.  On  iu  march  back  the  Persian  army 
f uttered  severely  from  the  Libyans.  (Herod,  iv. 
167,  201,  203.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  CAfuurrpts  or 
*AM*rrpij).    1.  The  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother 
of  Artaxerxes  I.    According  to  Herodotus,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  O tones,  according  to  Ctesias, 
who  calls  her  Amistris,  of  Onophas.    She  was 
cm-1,  and  vindictive.     On  one  occasion  she  sacri- 
ficed fourteen  youths  of  the  noblest  Persian  families 
to  the  god  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
tale  of  her  horrible  mutilation  of  the  wife  of  Mn- 
sutes,  recorded  by  Herodotus,  gives  us  a  lively 
of  the  intrigues  and  cruelties  of  a  Persian 
She  survived  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  61, 
114,  it.  108—113;  Ctesias,  Peru,,  c  20.  30.  ed. 
Lion;  Pint  Alcib.  p.  123,  c) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  whom  her  fa- 
ther promised  in  marriage  to  Teribaxus.  Instead 
of  fulfilling  his  promise,  he  married  her  himself. 
(Plut  Artax.  c  27.) 

3.  Also  called  A  mas  trine  fA^wrpW),  the 
daughter  of  Oxyartes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  was 
given  by  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Cratcrus. 
(Arriaa.  Amih.  rii.  4.)  Craterus  having  fallen  in 
love  with  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipatcr,  Amos- 
tris  married  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Herackia,  in  Bi- 
thyma,  b.  c  322.    After  the  death  of  Dionysius, 
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in  b.  c.  306,  who  left  her  guardian  of  their  chil- 
dren, Clearchus,  Oxyathres,  and  Amaatris,  she 
married  Lysiraachus,  n.  c.  302.  Lysimachua, 
however,  abandoned  her  shortly  afterwards,  and 
married  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus ;  whereupon  Amostris  retired  to  Herackia, 
which  she  governed  in  her  own  right  She  also 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia.  She  was  drowned  by 
her  two  sons  about  B.  c.  288.  (Memnon,  c  4,  5 ; 
Diod.  xx.  109.)  The  head  figured  below  probably 
represents  Amastris:  the  woman  on  the  reverse 
holds  a  small  figure  of  victory  in  her  hand.  ( Eck- 
hel,  ii.  p.  421.) 


AM  ATA,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aeneas  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  opposed  him,  because  she  had  already 
promised  Lavinia  to  Turnus.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Alccto,  who  acted  according 
to  the  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 
Turnus.  This  story  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventh  book  of  Virgil's  Acneid.  When  Amata 
was  informed  that  Turnus  bad  fallen  in  battle,  she 
hung  herself.  (Virg.  Aen.  xii.  600;  Dionys.  i. 
64.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MATHES  CA^Onf),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Amathus  in  Cyprus  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions,  however,  its  name  was  derived 
from  A  mat  huso,  the  mother  of  Cinyras.  (Steph. 
Rvz.  t.  v.  'Anadovs  )  [L.  S.  | 

"AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'NTIA  ('A^io- 
dovola  or  ' KpaQovmla),  n  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Tac  AnnaL  iii.  62  ;  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  15.  15  ; 
Virg.  dr.  242  ;  Catull.  Ixviii.  51.)  [  L.  S.] 

AMATIUS,  surnamed  /Wowonas,  a  per- 
son  of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  cither  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius.  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  &  c  44,  he  came  forward 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt  He 
was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  trial. 
This  illegal  act  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
it  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  15.  §  2)  says,  that  his 
name  was  Herophilua.  (Appian,  //.  C.  iii.  2,  3 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  116;  Cic  ox/  AtU  xii.  49,  xiv.  6—8, 
I'kilipp.  I  2;  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Vit.  Any. 
c  14.  p.  258,  cd.  Corneal 

AMA'ZONES  ('AfiafoVft),  a  warlike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  statement  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Trebixond.  From 
thence  they  ore  said  to  have  at  different  times  in- 
vaded Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
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gean,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  country  about  the  Thermodon  with  its  capital 
Themiscyra  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amazons, 
who  were  governed  by  a  queen.  The  Gargarean*, 
a  raw  of  men,  were  separated  from  them  by  a 
mountain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Gargareans  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  up  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land  ;  but  each  girl 
had  her  right  breast  cut  off :  their  male  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans  or 
put  to  denth.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  503,  &c;  Diod.  ii.  45, 
&c,  iii.  52,  &c.;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Artemis  Tnuro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  several  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is  ascribed 
to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphos.  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
a  race  of  females,  while  Diodorus  attempts  to  give 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  the  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  regarded 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  late  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazon 
their  queen  Thalestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  (Plut 
Ale*.  46.) 

But  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Ama- 
zons are  connected.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  the  reign  of  Iobates,  but  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellerophontes,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  tho  king's  court.  (Horn.  //.  vL  186,  &c; 
Schol.  ad  Lj/eoph.  17.)  [  Dillkrophonths,  Lao- 
mkoon.]  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans.  (Horn.  //.  iii. 
189,  itc  )  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  take  from 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  Ares.  ( Apollod.  ii.  5.  $  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30  ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xi. 
244.)  [Hkraci.xs.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  2;  PluU  The*.  31,  33.) 
[Theseus.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  Penthesilcia, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  (Quint.  Smyrn.  i.  669 ; 
Paus.  v.  1 1.  §  2  ;  Philostr.  Her.  xix.  19.)  [Pbn- 

THKMLKIA.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  be  trans- 
lates by  dVSpoirrdVoi.  The  Greek  name  Amazones 
is  usually  derived  from  pajo's,  the  breast,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  ** b^ea*tl^•»*,,,  or  "not  brought  up  by 
the  breast,"  M beings  with  strong  breasts,"  or  44  with 
one  breast."  (Philostr.  Lc;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  from  the  Circassian  word 
mora,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Emmeich, 
which,  according  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (Sprengcl,  Apo- 
logia det  I/ipjMcrute*,  ii.  p.  597;  Kluproth,  Jieue 
i.  p.  655.)  Among  the 
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ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  Amazons,  two 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  the 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the  duties 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  many  instances  of  female  bravery 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modem  travellers,  were  conveyed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  western  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  vague  and 
obscure  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  race  of  women,  and 
that  these  rumours  and  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Amazons 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moon ), 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  various 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  from  the  name  Ama- 
zones, that  these  priestesses  mutilated  their  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Galli  and  other  priests  mutilated  their 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  represented  the 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  Galli  repre- 
sented the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  But  it  would 
be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  how 
they  could  have  occasioned  the  belief  in  a  whole 
female  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  nor 
historical  traditions  about  the  Amazons  contain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  plausible ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  the 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  it. 
(Comp.  Muller,  Orchom.  p.  356,  &c) 

The  representation  of  these  warlike  women  oc- 
cupied the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  walls, 
bronzes,  reliefs,  and  gems,  in  which  the  Amazons 
and  their  battles  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiquity 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  with  the  Athenians 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athena,  by  Nicon  (Paus.  i.  15. 
$  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias,  (i.  17.  $  2.) 
Amazons  were  also  represented  by  Alcamenes  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
(v.  10.  £  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  representations 
of  Amazons  and  their  costumes,  see  M  uller,  Ifatulb. 
d.  A  nidol.  U  365,  417.  [L.  S.] 

AMAZO  NIU8  ('A/"£eV»s),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  in  Laconia.  The  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus  aa  far  as 
Pyrrhichus,  or  that  they  had  founded  the  temple 
there.    (Pans.  iii.  25.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIGA'TUS,  king  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinios  Priscus.  He  belonged  to 
the  Bituriges,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ainbigatus  was  advanced  in  years,  he 
sent  out  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  with  large  swarms  of  his  people  to  seek  new 
settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
the  population.  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus  drew 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take ;  the  latter 
in  consequence  went  to  the  Hercynian  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.    (Li v.  v.  34.) 

AMBI  ORIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburoncs,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Meusc  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  formerly  tributary  to  the  Aduatici,  but  were 
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deliTcred  by  Caesar  from  the  payment  of  this  tri- 
bate.  Ia  a.  c.  54,  Caesar  placed  a  legion  and  five 
cohorts,  under  the  command  of  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus 
and  L.  Aurunculeiu*  Cotta,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Eburones  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  winter 
there.  But  fifteen  days  after  they  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  their  territories,  the  Eburones  revolted  at 
the  instigation  of  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  another 
chief,  besieged  the  Roman  carup,  and  destroyed 
almost  all  the  Roman  troops,  after  they  had  been 
induced  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  under 
promise  of  a  safe-conduct.  After  their  destruction 
Auibiorix  hastened  to  the  Aduatici  and  Nervii, 
and  induced  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ebu- 
rone*, to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  was 
stationed  for  the  winter  among  the  Nervii.  The 
nrmness  of  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  on 
the  arrival  of  Caesar,  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raise 
the  siege.  In  the  following  years  Ambiorix  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  against  Caesar,  but 
though  all  his  plans  were  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
ferent troops  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  he 
always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror. (Caea.  B.  G.  t.  24,  26 — 51,  vi.  5,  29— 
43,  viiL  24,  Ac;  Dion  Cass,  xt  5—10,  31,  Ac  ; 
Liv.  Epii.  106.)  According  to  Floras  (iii.  10. 
{  8)  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  by 
teeu£  bevoad  the  Rhine. 
L.  AMRI'VIUS  TU'RPIO.  [Tunrio,] 
AM  BO  LOG  E'  RA  ('A^€oKayr^pa%  from  dm- 
SdWaf  and  7Tjpat  44  delaying  o!J  ago,"  as  a  »ur- 
name  of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  statue  at  Sparta 
under  this  name.  (Pans.  iii.  18.  $  1  ;  Plut. 
Sympos.  iii.  6.)  [ii  S.] 

AMBRA'CIA  £AMtpaKia\  a  daughter  of  Au- 
geas,  from  whom  the  town  of  Ambracia  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  By*,  *.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  J'e- 
rieg.  492.)  Other  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
grand-daughter  of  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mela- 
neus,  king  of  the  Dryopes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
third  account  derived  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Ambrax,  a  son  of  Thesprotus  and  grandson  of 
Lycaoo.  (Steph.  Byx.  i.e.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRC/SIUS  ('AfifpeVsw)  ALEXANDRI'- 
NUS,  a  nobleman  and  courtier  (S.  Epiph.  adv. 
Itarr.  64.  [44  ]  §  3)  flourished  A.  a  230.    At  first 
a  Valentinian  (Euscb.  //.  E.  viL  18)  and  Marcionist, 
he  was  won  to  the  faith  by  Origen,  whose  con- 
stant fellow-student  he  became  (Origen,  Ep.  ad 
Afncu*.  voL  L  p.  29 X  »«>d  »  aa  ordained  deacon. 
(S.  Hier.  Vir.  JUu*r.  56.)    He  pbed  Origen  with 
questions,  and  urged   him   to  write  his  Com- 
mentaries (ifryott+KTus),  supplying  him  with 
transcribers  in  abundance.    He  shone  as  a  Con- 
fessor during  the  persecution  of  Julius  Maximin us 
(Euseb.  ri.  18)  a.  d.  236,  and  died  between  a.  o» 
2*7  and  253.    His  letters  to  Origen  (praised  by 
Sc  Jerome)  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  ap.  Origen, 
LA.  de  Oral,  c  5.  p.  208,  a.  h.     (See  Roulh's 
HeUpiae  Sacr.  iL  p.  367.)    Origen  dedicated  to 
him  his  Etiorialum  to  Martyrdom  ;  Boob  againet 
Cdmu;  Commentary  on  St.  Jokn't  (Jorpei;  and  On 
Prayer.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  ST„  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
bom  probably  at  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves), 
which  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  father  was  prefect.  His 
biographers  differ  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  333  or  3-10  a.  d.,  but  the  latter  is  pro- 
bably the  true  date.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
which  were  understood  to 
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future  greatness.  His  father  having  died,  Am- 
brose, then  a  boy,  accomj»anietl  his  mother  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  education  of  an  advo- 
cate under  Anicius  Probus  and  Symmachus.  He 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
forensic  eloquence.  This  success,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  family,  led  to  his  appointment 
(about  370  a.  n^  or  a  little  Inter)  as  consular  pre* 
feet  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and  Aemiiia,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  Milan. 

The  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Annua 
was  now  at  its  height  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  Ambrose  exerted  bis  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  ** A  mbrosiu* 
c/mcopu»"  The  words  were  received  ns  an  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (1'aulin.  \'it,  A mber*. 
pp.  2,  3) :  in  vain  did  he  flee  from  Milan  in  the 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  the 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the 
emperor  ( Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  was  most  firm  and  skilful.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  monnsttcism  :  about  two 
years  after  his  consecration  he  wrote  his  three 
books  **De  Virginibus,*'  and  dedicated  them  to  hit 
sister  Marccllina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he 
espoused  the  orthodox  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
his  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  on  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Sirapbcinn,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
peoplo  and  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  and  his 
son  Gratian,  for  whose  instruction  he  composed  his 
treatises  **  De  Fide,"  and  **  De  Spiritu  Sancto." 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
Illyricum,  and  afterwards  (in  Cave's  opinion)  visited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  affairs.  When 
Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Gratian  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  yonng  em- 
peror Valentinian  II.,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  again  •  to  Treves  on  a  like  mission  ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  offence 
to  Maximus,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  services  to  Jus- 
tina and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Justina  was  herself  an  Arian,  and  had 
brought  up  the  young  emperor  in  the  Kim 
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Her  contort  with  Ambrose  began  in  the  year  3H0, 
when  she  appointed  an  Arian  bishop  to  the  vacant 
tee  of  Sirmium  ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sirmium,  and,  a  miraculous  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  having  struck  terror  into  his  op- 
ponents, he  consecrated  Anemmius,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirmium,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  against  him,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  year  382,  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Oratian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  instead  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  IUyrian  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  AquUeia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  Palladius 
and  Secundianus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflict  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (385)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
was  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  that  God  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop's  re- 
sidence and  the  basilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  fact,  the  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxentius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  Justina's  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor's  palace  ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  an ti phonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  commencement  by  the  miracles  which  are 
reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Gerva- 
sius  and  Protasius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniacs 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose himself,  by  his  secretary  Paulinua,  and  by 
bis  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Arians  and  discredited  by  the 
court,  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  (Ambros.  EpisL 
xii.  xx.  xxi.  xxiL  §  2,  liii.  liv.;  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros. 
§  14-17,  p.  4,  Ben.;  Augustin.  Confess.  ix.  7.  §  14- 
16,  Do  Civ.  Dei,  xxil  8.  §  2,  Serm.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, any  offence  against  which  was  made  high 
treason  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  De  Fide  Caiiolioa)  ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  execution  was 


attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  quite 
altered  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  year 
(387),  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  Maxim  us  (388).  This  event  put  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Ambrose 
speedily  acquired  such  influence,  that,  after  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refused  Theo- 
dosius admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  after 
he  had  performed  a  public  penance,  and  had  con- 
fessed  that  he  had  learnt  the  difference  between 
an  emperor  and  a  priest. 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  Apollinarians, 
and  Novations,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  probably 
about  the  year  384  that  he  successfully  resisted 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  and  the  heathen  sena- 
tors of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  Christian  faith.  [Augustincs.] 

The  latter  years  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  usuqw- 
tion  of  Eugenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  care 
of  his  bishopric.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
a.  d.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo- 
logical knowledge  scarcely  extended  beyond  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  father*, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  bear 
also  the  marks  of  haste.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  action  than  of  tetters. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  though  several  of 
them  have  been  lost.  They  consist  of  Letters, 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, Treatises  in  commendation  of  celibacy  and 
monasticism,  and  other  treatises,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  :  44  Hexaemcron,"  an  account  of  the 
creation  ;  44  De  OfRciis  Ministrorum,*'  which  is  ge- 
nerally considered  his  best  work ;  44  De  Mysteriia;** 
44  De  Sacramentis  44  De  Poenitentia  ;**  and  the 
above-mentioned  works, 44  De  Fide,"  and  44  De  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto,"  which  arc  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn, 44 Te  Deum  laudamus,"  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  other  hymns  ascribed  to 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  iB  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  44  Officium  Am- 
brosianum"  and  "Missa  Ambrosiana." 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambrose  by 
his  secretary  Paulinus,  another  in  Greek,  which  is 
anonymous,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Theodoret's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedic- 
tine editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  Explanatio 
Symboli  ad  iniliandos,  and  Epistola  de  Fide,  have 
been  discovered  by  Angelo  Maii,  and  are  published 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Scriptorna* 
lite  rum  JVova  Coliectio.  [P.  S.] 

AMBRO'SIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didymus,  at  Alex- 
andria, lived  a.  D.  392,  and  was  the  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Job,  and  a  book  in  verse  against 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  Neither  is  extant  (S. 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Must.  §  126.)  [A.  J.  C] 

A'MBRYON  ('A/if/xW)  wrote  a  work  on 
Theocritus  the  Chin,  from  which  Diogenes  Laer- 
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tins  (v.  1 1 )  quote*  an  epigram  of  Theocritus  against 

Aristotle. 

AMBRYSSUS  fAM»>tOToi),  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  town  of  Ambryssus  or  Amphryssus 
in  Pbocis.  (Pan*,  x.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBU'LIA,  AMBU'LII,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
('ApfouAio,  'Aji6o»\ioi,  and  'A/*sWAios),  surnames 
under  which  the  Spartans  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Dioscuri,  and  Zeus.  (Paus.  Hi.  13.  §  4.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  cba&Uxw,  and  to  de- 
signate those  divinities  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L-  S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
patrician  Fabia  Gknh.  The  first  member  of  the 
Fabia  gens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Faluns  Vibulanus,  consul  in  B.  c.  412,  who  appears 
to  hare  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul 
in  ac  421.  From  this  time  the  name  Vibulanus 
was  dropt,  and  that  of  Ambustus  took  it*  place. 
The  latter  was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  that  of 
Maxima*,  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
son  of  No.  7  [see  below],  and  was  handed  down 
by  him  to  his  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Vibulanus  Ambus- 
tus consul  in  ac  412.    (Li v.  iv.  52.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  Pontifex  Maximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
a.  c.  390.  His  three  sons  [see  Not,  3,  4,  and 
5]  were  sent  as  amUissadors  to  the  Gauls,  when 
the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium,  and  took  part 
in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls.  The 
Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  consular  tri- 
bunes,   (Liv.  v.  35,  36,  41 ;  Plut.  Cam,  17.) 

3.  K.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  quaestor 
in  b.  c  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  his  colleagues, 
which  was  the  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
chosen  from  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iv.  54.)  He  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  404  (iv.  6 1 V, 
again  in  401  (v.  10),  a  third  time  in  395  (v.  24), 
and  a  fourth  time  in  390.    [See  No.  2.) 

4.  N.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
bune in  a  c  406  (Liv.  iv.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
[See  No.  2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  f.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No,  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consular  tri- 
bune in  a  c  390.    [See  No.  2.J 

6.  M.  Fabius  K.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  appears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  a  c 
381.  (Lav.  vL  22.)  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and 
the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stole,  the  author  of  the 
Licinian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story  re- 
corded by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married,  (ri.  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
a  second  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  port  in 
support  of  the  Licinian  Rogations.  (vL  36.)  He 
was  censor  in  363.    (Fait.  Capitol.) 

7.  M-  Fabius  N.  f.  M.  n.  Ambustus,  son,  as 
it  app*?a.rs,  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a  c  360,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Hernici,  whom  he 
conquered,  and  obtained  an  ovation  in  consequence. 
(Liv.  viL  1 1 ;  Fast.  Triumph,)    He  was  consul  a 
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second  time  in  356,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  he  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  dictator  himself,  nominated  interreges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  effected  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  mean  time. 
Ho  was  appointed  the  eleventh  interrex,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law.  (Liv.  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  ho  conquered  the  Tiburtes 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  FomL  Triumph.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(Liv.  vii.  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of 
the  hone  to  Papirius,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  He 
interceded  on  his  son's  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people,  (viii.  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabius  (C.  f.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  a  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed through  fear  of  the  Gauls.   (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  a  c.  322.    (Liv.  viii.  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  f.  Q.  n.)  Ambustus,  dic- 
tator in  a  c.  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  fault  in  the  election.    (Liv.  ix.  7.) 

1 1.  C.  Fabius  M.  f.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  a  c  315  in  place 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.    (Liv.  ix.  23.) 

AM  KIN  IAS.  [Narcissus.] 

AMEI'NIAS  ('A/Miffas),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pallene  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (viii.  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutarch  (Them.  14),  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (a  c  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Eumcnes  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
Plut.  U.  oc;  Diod.  xi.  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
(V.  If.  v.  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con- 
demnation of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Areio- 
pagus.    [Aeschylus,  p.  41,  a.] 

AMEINOCLES  fAMtirexAji),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samos  about  a  c.  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Sam  inns.  (Thuc  i.  13.) 
Pliny  (//.  N.  vii.  56)  says,  that  Thucydides  men- 
tioned Amcinocles  as  the  inventor  of  the  trireme ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Amcinocles. 
According  to  Syncellus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Amcinocles. 

AMEI'PSIAS  CV««t*m)»  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  KoWoi  when  Aristo- 
phanes was  third  with  the  u  Clouds"  (423  a  c), 
and  the  first  with  his  Ktapuatrral,  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  "  Birds."  (414 
B.  c;  Argum.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  et  Av.)  The 
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K&rros  appears  to  have  bad  the  same  subject  and 
aim  as  the  u  Clouds."  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  in  the  play,  and  that  the  Chorus 
consisted  of  +porrurraL  (Diog.  Laert  iL  28; 
Athen.  v.  p.  218.)  Aristophanes  alludes  to 
Ameipsiaa  in  the  **  Frogs"  (t.  12 — 14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Aiueipsiaa  applied  to 
him  the  proverb  rfrpaii  ytyotnit,  which  means 
•*  a  person  who  labours  for  others,*'  in  allusion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  born  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month. 

Amcipsias  wrote  many  comedies,  ont  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 'AToK<rrra6i£ovT*i,  KartaOiw  (doubtful), 
KoWor,  Vlotxoiy  2aw<p<J,  S^d'Sdn},  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
plays  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Mcineke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  p.  199,  iL  p.  701.)  [P.  S.] 

AMELESA'GORAS  ('AMtXrpayipas)  or  ME- 
LESA'GORAS(M«Ai»cr(rVpa»),  as  he  is  called  by 
others,  of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, from  whom  Gor^ias  and  Eudemus  of  Naxos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  vL  p.  629,  a; 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  AUrst.2;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3, 
where  Hcyne  has  imbstituted  MeATjo^o^ar  for 
Mvrpayipas.)  Maxiraus  Tyrius  (Serm.  88.  §  3) 
speaks  of  a  Melesagoras,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  (Hist,  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  an 
Amelesagoras  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica ;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa- 
goras of  Chalcedon.  (V ostitis,  de  Hist.  Grate  p. 
22,  ed.  Westermann.) 

AME'LIUS  (*A/uiAio»L  a  native  of  Apainea 
according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.  ApsAior),  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  (vit.  Flotin.)y  bclouged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.  He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  St.  John  about  the  Aiyos  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  has 
been  preserved  by  Euaebius.  (Pruep.  Evang,  xi. 
19.)  See  Suid.  Porphyr.  U.  re. ;  Syrian.  xiL 
Metapky.  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.";  Dentley, 
JinnarkM  on  Free- Thinking,  p.  182,  &c,  Loud. 
1743 ;  Fabric  JHbL  Graec  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  ('A/iiW^),  an  ancient  Greek  sur- 
geon, mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bandages.  (De  Fiuciis,  c,  58,  61,  89, 
vol  xii.  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named 
Atnyntua  (of  which  name  Amenta  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
tion of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nice  las  (Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Or.  vol.  xii.  p.  778,  ed.  vet.),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  preserved  by  Oribasius  (VuU.  Medic,  xlviii. 
30)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai's  Collec- 
tion of  Classici  Auctorcs  e  Valicanit  Codidbtu,  p. 
99,  Rom.  1831,  8vo.  His  date  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  sjime 
person  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(Idyll.  xviL  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  a,  c.  264,  for  plotting 
against  his  life.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AME'RIAS  fApuplas),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  a  work  entitled  rA«<r trtu, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  auothcr  called  'Piforayuirif.    (A then.  iv.  p. 


176,  c,  e,  xv.  p.  681,  f,  &c;  SchoLorf  ApoHRhnd. 
iL  384,  1284  ;  Kuster,  ad  Hesyck.  $.  r.  'AA^rot.) 

AMERISTUS  ('AfUpurras),  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stesichorus,  is  mentioned  by  Proclus  (ad 
Euclid.  iL  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  early  Greek  geo- 
meters. He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  c. 

AMESTRIS.  [Amastris.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus  (vL  1.  §  13),  written  R. c.  50,  was  pro- 
bably a  debtor  of  Atticus  in  Cilicia. 

AMISO'DARUSOAAuercaa^)^  k'»g  of  Lycia, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
macro,  (Horn.  //.  xvL  328 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1062;  ApoUod.  iL  3.  §  1;  Aelian,  H.A.  ix.  23.) 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (//.  xvi.  317,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

A'MITON  ('Aftlruy)^  of  Eleutherae  in  Crete, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  sung  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  were 
called Amilore»(*AfjUrop9t).  (A then.  xiv.  p.  638, b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  Amiion  and  Amitores  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ametor.  (Comp.  Etym.  M.  p.  83. 
15,  ed.  Sylburg.;  Hesych.  $.  v.  AfiTrropOku.) 

AMMIA'NUS  CAwu****)*  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  by  him 
(Jacobs,  iii.  pp.  93 — 98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs, 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  among 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MSS. 
assign  to  Ammiauus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  p.  127,  No.  xlii.) 
They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  In  the 
Planudean  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianus,  which 
Wernsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  form  of  Avianus 
or  Avienus.   (Fort.  Lot  Min.  v.  p.  ii.  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Lucil- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
Flaccus.  (Ammian.  Ep.  2 ;  Lucil.  Ep.  86,  ap. 
Jacobs.)  One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  is  identical 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial's  (ix.  30), 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated  these 
lines  from  Amraianus,  and  therefore  to  have  lived 
after  him.  But  the  fact  is  equally  well  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poets  were  contempo- 
rary. From  two  other  epigrams  of  Ammianus 
(Jacobs,  vol.  iv.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  vol.  xiii. 
p.  125),  we  find  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polcmo,  who  flourished  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  Grate,  xi. 
pp.  312,313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  S.] 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  "the  last 
subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  profane  history 
in  the  Latin  language,"  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  as 
he  himself  frequently  declares  (xxxi.  sub  fin., 
xxiL  8.  §  33,  xxiii.  6.  §  20,  &c),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Antioch,  as  we  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Li  ban  i  us.  (See  Vales,  pruef.  in  Ammian. 
MarveUin.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
protectory  dometlici,  which  proves  that  he  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family,  since  none  were  enrolled 
in  that  corps  except  young  men  of  noble  blood,  or 
officers  whose  valour  and  fidelity  had  been  proved 
in  long  service.  Of  his  subsequent  promotion  no- 
thing u  known.    He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
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Ursicinus,  one  of  the  most  able  among  the  generals 
of  Constantius,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  East 
in  350.  He  returned  with  hu  commander  to  Italy 
four  yean  afterwards,  from  thence  passed  over  into 
Gaol,  and  assisted  in  the  enterprise  against  Sylva- 
nus,  again  followed  Unicinus  when  despatched  for 
a  second  time  to  the  East,  and  appears  to  hare 
never  quitted  him  until  the  period  of  his  final  dis- 
grace in  360.  Ammianus  subsequently  attended 
the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Persians,  was  present  at  Antioch  in  371,  when  the 
plot  of  Theodoras  was  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Valens,  and -witnessed  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
the  conspirators,  (axis.  L  §  24.)  Eventually 
lie  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed his  history,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
ta*k  read  several  portions  publicly,  which  were 
received  with  great  applause.  (Lilian.  Epitt. 
occccLxxxin.  p.  60,  ed.  Wolf.)  The  precise  date 
of  bis  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it  must  have  hap- 
pened later  than  390,  since  a  reference  occurs  to 
the  consulship  of  Neoterius,  which  belongs  to  that 
year. 

The  work  of  Ammianus  extended  from  the  ac- 
cession of  Nerva,  a.  n.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
histories  of  Tacitus  and  the  biographies  of  Sueto- 
nius terminated,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  a.  d.  378, 
comprising  a  period  of  282  yean.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
are  lost.  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the  acts 
of  Constantius  from  a.  D.  353,  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
GsJhis,  Jolianus,  Jovian  us,  Valentinianus,  and 
Valens.  The  portion  preserved  includes  the  trans- 
actions of  twenty-five  yean  only,  which  proves 
that  the  earlier  books  must  hare  presented  a  very 
condt  used  abridgment  of  the  events  contained  in 
the  l<mg  space  over  which  they  stretched ;  and 
hence  we  may  feel  satisfied,  that  what  has  been 
eaved  is  much  more  valuable  than  what  has  pe- 
ri»hed» 

Gibbon  (cap.  xxvi.)  pays  a  well  deserved  tri- 
bute to  the  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality  of 
Ammianus.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
ledge of  many  important  facta  not  elsewhere  re- 
corded, and  for  much  valuable  insight  into  the 
modes  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  public 
feeling  prevalent  in  his  day.  His  history  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  complete  chronicle  of  that 
en;  those  proceedings  only  are  brought  forward 
prominently  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged,  and 
nearly  all  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  his  own  observations, or  upon  the  in- 
formation derived  from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
A  considerable  number  of  dissertations  and  digres- 
sions ore  introduced,  many  of  them  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  Such  are  his  notices  of  the 
institutions  and  mannen  of  the  Saracens  (xiv.  4), 
of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatiani  (xvii.  12),  of  the 
Huns  and  Alani  (xxxi.  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
their  country  (xxii.  6,  14 — 16),  and  his  geogra- 
phical discussions  upon  Gaul  (xv.  9),  the  Pontus 
(xxii  8),  and  Thrace  (xxvii.  4),  although  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  his  details  has  been  called  in 
question  by  D'Anvflle.  Less  legitimate  and  less 
judicious  are  bis  geological  speculations  upon  earth- 
quakes  (xvii.  7),  his  astronomical  inquiries  into 
eelipv*  (xx.  3),  comets  (xxv.  10),  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  calendar  (xxvL  1),  bis  medical  re- 
searches into  the  origin  of  epidemics  (xix.  4),  his 
tootogical  theory  on  the  destruction  of  lions  by 
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mosquitoes  (xviii.  7),  and  his  horticultural  essay 
on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3).  But  in 
addition  to  industry  in  research  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  measure  of 
strong  common  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  his  day, 
and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence  of  spirit 
which  prevented  him  from  being  dazzled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrors  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Constantius, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  minions  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
the  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of 
Gall  us,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Volentinion,  ore  all  sketched  with  bold- 
ness vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others, 
and  especially  in  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of  po- 
pular supentition,  Ammianus  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  spells,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  which  appean  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
evidently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subtle  mysticism  which  philosophen 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  but  startling  tenets  of 
the  new  faith,  formed  a  confused  muss  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class, 
could  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  controversy  has  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  religious  creed  of  our  author.  (See 
Bayle.)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  which 
can  entitle  us  to  decide  the  question  positively.  In 
several  passages  he  speaks  with  marked  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professors  (xxi.  sub  fin.,  xxii. 
11,  xxvii.  3  ;  compare  xxii.  12,  xxv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Gibbon  "  to  the  incomparable  pliancy  of  a 
polytheist,**  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  with  the 
utmost  severity  the  savage  fury  of  the  contending 
sects  (xxii.  5),  nor  fail  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Dnmasus  and  Ursinus  in  the  contest  for 
the  see  of  Rome  (xxvii.  3):  the  absence  of  all 
censure  on  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  he  employs  with  regard  to  Nemesis  (xiv. 
11,  xxii.  3),  the  Genius  (xxi.  14),  Mercurius  (xvi. 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  decisive  proofs  that  he  was  a  pagan. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  of  the 
writers  of  this  epoch  seem  purposely  to  avoid 
committing  themselves.  Being  probably  devoid  of 
strong  religious  principles,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaration  which  might  one  day  ex- 
pose them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forms  which  the  faith  of  the 
court  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am- 
mianus. The  melodious  flow  and  simple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  bad  long 
ceased  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
harsh  diction  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectly 
educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  rhetori- 
cal schools.  His  phraseology  as  it  regards  the  sig- 
nification, grammatical  inflexions,  and  syntactical 
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combinations  of  words,  probably  represents  the  cur- 
rent Language  of  the  age,  bat  mast  be  pronounced 
full  of  barbarism*  and  solecisms  when  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  Livy. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Aramianus  Marccllinus, 
edited  by  Angelus  Sabinu%  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  by  George  Sochscl  and  Barth.  Golsch  in 
the  year  1474.  It  is  very  incorrect,  and  contains 
IS  books  only,  from  the  1 4th  to  the  26th,  both 
inclusive.  The  remaining  five  were,  first  published 
by  Accorsi,  who,  in  his  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Augsburg  in  1532,  boasts  that  he  had  corrected 
rive  thousand  errors. 

The  most  useful  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Gronovius,  4to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693 ;  of  Ernesti,  8vo. 
Lips.,  1773;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  Wagner,  completed  after  his  death  by 
Erfurdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1808.  [W.  R.] 

AMMON  ("A/vow),  originally  an  Aethiopian 
or  Libyan  divinity,  whose  worship  subsequently 
spread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  (Herod,  ii. 
42 ;  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Os.  9) ;  the  Greeks  called  him 
Zeus  Amnion,  the  Romans  Jupiter  A  mm  on,  and 
the  Hebrews  Amon.  (Jerem.  xlvi.  25.)  That  in  the 
countries  where  bis  worship  was  first  established 
he  was  revered  in  certain  re*j>ects  as  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
philosophical  speculations,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  character  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  him  substi- 
tuted in  it*  place. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  appears  to 
have  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  revered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29);  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  city  of  Zens.  (Herod,  ii.  42 ;  Diod.  L  15.) 
Another  famous  scat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Siwah)  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrenaica.  (Paus.  x.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  was 
represented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Herod.  /.  c; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  812)  ;  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a  human 
being  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Tertullian 
(de  PalL  3)  calls  him  dives  ortiiwt.  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Aetbio- 
pians  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
stituted their  principal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  Aethiopians 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  view 
is  supported  by  various  stories  about  Ammon. 
Hyginus  (Poet.  Astr.  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god  s  worship,  relates  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
In  return  for  this,  Liber  gave  him  a  piece  of  laud 
near  Thebes,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  the  god,  he  was  represented  as 
•  human  being  with  horns.  What  Pausanias(iv.23. 


§  5)  and  Eustathius  (ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.  212)  re- 
mark, as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etymologies  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  from  the  Egyptian  word  Amomi, 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewise 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  wait  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.    Herodotus  re- 
lates a  story  to  accpunt  for  the  ram's  head  (ii.  42): 
Heracles  wanted  to  see  Zeus,  but  the  latter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview ;  when,  however.  Her  ides 
at  lost  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contrived 
the  following  expedient:  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  his  body 
with  the  skin  of  the  ram,  he  appeared  before  Hera- 
cles.   Hence,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Thebans  never 
sacrifice  nuns  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  flay  a  ram,  and  with  its  skin 
they  dress  the  statue  of  Zeus \ Ammon);  by  the 
side  of  this  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Heracles. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Servius  (ad  Aetu 
iv.  1 96)  may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others,  Heracles, 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  the  desert* 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  exhausted  with 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  father,  Jupiter.  Hereupon 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Heracles  to  a  place 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  scraping 
with  its  foot.     For  this  reason,  says  Servius, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
ififioi  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a 
ram.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Astr.  L  20; 
Lucan,  Pkarsal.  ix.  511.)    There  are  several  other 
traditions,  with  various  modifications  arising  from 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  ram  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdsmen  in  the  deserts, 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  oracles.  Am- 
mon, therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  ram,  ia 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions ;  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man- 
kind as  the  common  ram  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  from 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symbolically  represented 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  Thebes 
once  in  every  year.  On  a  certain  day,  the  image 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  bock,  aa 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod.  L  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  (ad  Horn. 
ILv.p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form; 
for  he  relates,  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Thebes. 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  for 
twelve  days — for  this,  he  adds,  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.  This  number  twelve  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  ram  (caper)  is  one.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  phasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  hero  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeus  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  ram. 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Poet.  Astr.  i.  20  ;  Macrob. 
SaL  L  21.  18  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  18.)  This  astro- 
nomical character  of  Ammon  is  of  later  origin,  and 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  The  speculating  Greeks  of  still  later  times 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Thus 
Diodorus,  though  in  a  passage  (iii.  68,  &c)  he 
makes  Ammon  a  king  of  Libya,  describes  him  (i. 
11,  Sue)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and 
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as  the  author  of  all  life  in  nature.  (Corap.  Pint,  de 
I*,  et  Ou  9,  21.)  The  new  Platonists  perceived 
in  Ammon  their  demiurgos,  that  is,  the  creator  nnd 
preserver  of  the  world.  As  this  subject  belongs 
more  especially  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about 
the  nature  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
a.v<>i£tied  to  him,  or  his  connexion  with  Dionysus 
and  Heracles.  Respecting  these  points  and  the 
various  opinions  of  modern  critics,  as  well  as  the 
different  representations  of  Amnion  still  extant, 
the  reader  may  consult  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  AegyjX.; 
Bohlt  n,  /Aw  al(e  Jndieny  mil  besonderer  Riick.de/il 
an/  fcjyjMcH,  iL  c  2.  §  9  ;  J.C  Prichard,  Egyptian 
MftAoUHn/ ;  J.  F.  Champollion,  Pantheon  Eyyjttien-, 
os  Collet  t ion  des  Personage*  de  Vancienne  Egypte^c^ 
Paris,  1823. 

The  worship  of  Amnion  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  probably  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrenc,  which 
must  have  formed  a  connexion  with  the  great  ora- 
cle of  Amnion  in  the  Oasis  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment. Ammon  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gift  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  1C.  §  1 ),  and 
another  at  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
Pausania*  (Hi.  18.  §  2)  says,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Ammon  in  Libya  from  early  times  more  than 
the  other  Greeks.  At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  wor- 
shipped, from  the  time  of  Lysandcr,  as  zealously  as 
in  Ammonium.  Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.  At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Pans,  viii.  32.  §  1), 
and  the  Greeks  of  Cyrenaica  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statue  of  Ammon.  (x.  13.  §  3.)  The 
homage  whkh  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oasis  is  well  known.  [L.  S.] 

AMMON  ('A^iw),  a  geometrician,  who  made 
a  measurement  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths,  and  found 
them  to  be  21  miles  in  circuit  (Olyrapiodorus, 
up.  Phot.  Cud.  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekker.)     I  P.  8.] 

AMMON  f  A^utr).  1.  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
a.  D.  400.  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Resurrection 
against  Ori^enism  (not  extant).  A  fragment  of 
Ammon,  from  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
S.  Cyril.  Alex.  Lib.  de  Recta  Fide.  (Vol  v.  pt  2,  ad 
fin.  p.  50,  ed.  Paris.  1638.)  fie  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  n.  394,  held  on 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Rufinus's  church, 
near  Chalcedon.  (Sox.  Hid.  Ecd.  viii.  8. 3 ;  Mansi, 
Concilia,  vol.  iii.  p.  851.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Elenrchin,  in  the  Thebalde,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  To  him  is  addressed 
the  Canonical  Epistle  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
ap.  Sywdicon  Beveregii,  vol  i.  pt.  1,  p.  170.  Pape- 
hrochius  has  published  in  a  Latin  version  his 
Epistle  to  Theophilus,  De  Vita  el  Connmalione 
SS.  J'aclu,mii  el  Tlteitdori  (ap.  Holland.  Acta  Sunc- 
U'mm%  vol.  xiv.  p.  347,  &.c).  It  contains  an 
Epistle  of  St.  Antony.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO'NAS(*AM^Wmj)or  AMOUN  {'AfwSt>\ 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
eammnnities  in  Egypt.  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  he  persuaded  his  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
tinence (Sozom.  Hist.  Ecd.  L  14)  by  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
Hiwt.  Ecd.  iv.  23.)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
18  years,  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
they  parted,  and  he  retired  to  Scctis  and  Ml 
Nitria.  to  the  south  of  Lake  Marco  t  is,  where  he 
lived  2*2  years,  visiting  his  sister- wife  twice  in  the 


year.  (Ibid,  and  Pal  lad.  HinL  Lata.  e.  7  ;  Ruffin. 
Fit.  Pair.  e.  29.)  He  died  before  St.  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  A  than.  Opp.  vol. 
i.  pt.  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  L  e.  before  a.  d.  30' 5, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amoun  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  (  Vit.  &  Antonii  i 
S.  Athanas.  §  60),  and  as  St.  Athanasius's  history 
of  St.  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  be  died 
perhaps  about  a.  d.  320.  There  are  seventeen  or 
nineteen  Rule*  of  Asceticism  (ir«paAaja)  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lambccius, 
BiUioth.  Vindol.  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6)  ;  they  arc 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gerhard  Vossius 
in  the  Ri/Jioth.  PP.  Ascetica.  vol,  ii.  p.  484,  Paris. 
1GCI.  Tu*uty-two  Ascetic  JtuiUutitm*  of  the  same 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
in  MS.  (Lnmbec  I.e.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.J.  C] 

AMMO'NIA  ('Awiwio),  a  surname  of  Hem, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Elis  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Libya.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  7.)    [L.  S.J 

AMMONIA'NUS  ('A^^o'i),  a  Gre.dc 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  be  had  an  ass,  which  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed its  food.  (Damasciua,  ap.  Phot.  p.  339,  a.,  ed. 
Bekker;  Suid.  s.  v.  'Attfi*Mncw6s  and  *Ovos  Kvpas.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  favourite  of  Albxandkk 
Baku*,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entire  management  of  public  affair*.  Am- 
monius  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  I-nodice, 
nnd  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  about  B.  c  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammouius  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Ammonias 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antix-h, 
whom  Ptolemy  bad  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Liv.  Epit.50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
Ear.  29,  p.  628,  cd.  Wess.) 

AMMO'NIUS  {'Afifuivios)  of  Alexandria, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Ariatarchus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'A/*- 
puuvtot.)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  nnd  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  arc  ex- 
tant (Fabric  UiU.  Grace  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
1'Jnstiis  kifhirijue*  sur  Is  Louie  d'A/cjandiv,  i.  pp. 

179,  2:i3.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Apfuit>tot\  of  Alexandria, 
Presbyter  and  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  iu  that 
city,  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  A.  u.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  beha'f  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  (Concilia,  ed.  Labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Htjfrencn 
between  Nature  and  Person,  against  the  Mono- 
physitc  heresy  of  Eutychcs  and  Diobcorus  (not 
extant) ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Act*  (ap. 
Catena  Grate  Pair,  in  Act  SS.  ApoftotoruHt,  8vo., 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer)  ;  a  Commentary  on 
the  Psalm*  (o«ed  by  Nicetas  in  his  Catena  ;  so 
Cod.  189,  Biblioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Montfauc  p 
244);  On  the  Heaai'meron  (no  remains);  On  St. 
John's  Gosj»d%  which  exists  in  the  Catena  Grae- 
cvrum  Putrutn  m  S.  Joan.  cd.  Cordcrii,  foh, 
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Antw.  1690.  lie  it  quoted  in  the  Catenae  on  the 
History  of  Susannah  and  on  DanieL  (Nora  Col- 
lect. Scrijtt.  Vet.  ab  Angelo  Maio,  p.  166,  Acc.vol.  L 
a.  n.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C] 

A  MMON  H  JS  ('Afiiubun)  QRAMMATICUS, 
professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  with  Helladius 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  lie  was  also  priest 
of  the  Egyptiau  Ape.  On  the  vigorous  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Thcophilus  A.  d. 
389-3&1,  Ammonals  and  Hcllodius  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(Socr.  HisL  Rod.  v.  16.)  Ammonius  wrote,  in 
Greek,  On  the  Differences  tf  Words  of  like  Signijica- 
tiom  (wepl  iuotw  teal  tia<p6pwr  A^cwr),  which  is 
appended  to  many  lexicons,  e.  g.  to  that  of  Scapula. 
It  was  edited  by  Volcknener,  4  to.,  Lugd.  Bat  1739, 
and  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  another  work  by 
this  Ammonius,  wepl  d.Kvoo\oylast  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabric.  liibl.  Grate  voL  v. 
p.  715.)  The  historian  Socrates  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius.   {Hist.  Ecd.  v.  16.)        [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS  ('AMfuJriot),  son  of  Hkrukas, 
studied  with  his  brother  Heliodorus  at  Athens 
under  Proclus  (who  died  a.  o.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Asclepius  Trallianus,  John 
Philoponus  and  Dninascius.  His  Commentaries  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  aud  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle.  His  extant  works  are  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry*  <* 
Predicahl**,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
On  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  De  Interj>re- 
tutione,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1503.  See  too 
ap.  Alcxand.  Apbrodis  De  Fato*  p.  180,  8vo. 
Loud.  1 658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  Scholia  in 
Ar.stoL  ed.  Brand  is.  In  MS.  are  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle'*  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  his 
AfelAodus  const  ruendi  Astrolabiuin, 
Graec  vol.  v.  p.  707.) 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lam pr a «,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aero.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  (Symp.  Hi.  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
coursing on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Cursini  endeavours  to  shew  (in  vita  Plutarchi,  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lamprac  is  really  the  same  per- 
son with  Ammonius  the  Egyptiau  mentioned  by 
Eunapius  and  concludes  that  it  was  from  this 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tise on  I  sis  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Lampme  is  mentioned  by  Ammo- 
nius, the  author  of  the  work  /A?  Differentiis  Vcr- 
borutn,  under  the  word  fivuit,  as  having  written  a 
treatise  Tltpi  BvfuSv,  or  as  the  fuller  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  Tltpl  Bw^wc  nal  &vai*w.  (xi.  p. 
476,  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  was  the 
author  of  another  work,  n«pl  riv  'A&nrijo-iv 
'EratpiSttv,  mentioned  by  Athcnncs  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMO'NIUS  CA^wiot)  LITIIO'TOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  (/as  Meil.  vii.  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  proliahly  lived  in  the 
rci^n  of  Ptolemy  Philodelphus  u.  e.  "283—  247, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  together  with  those 
of  several  other  surgeons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  boen  the  first 
person  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 
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bladder  when  too  large  for  extraction  entire ;  on 
which  account  he  received  the  cognomen  of 
AiBoriuos.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  operation, 
as  described  by  Celsus  (De  Med.  vii.  26,  p.  161), 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  220.  Some  medical 
preparations  used  by  a  physician  of  the  same  name 
occur  also  in  Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  but 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  person  is  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

AMMO'NIUS,  the  Monk,  flourished  a.d.  372. 
He  was  one  of  the  Four  Great  Jirothert  (so  called 
from  their  height),  disciples  of  Pambo,  the  monk 
of  ML  Nitria  (  Vitae  Patrum,  ii.  23  ;  Pallad.  HisL 
Lous,  c  12,  ed.  Rosweyd.  p.  543.)  He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  carefully  studied  Didymus,  O ri- 
pen, and  tbc  other  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  a.  n. 
339-34 1  he  accompanied  St.  Athana&ius  to  Home. 
In  a.  D.  371-3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  latter. aud 
when  he  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Arian  persecutors, 
Ammonius  retired  from  Canopus  into  Palestine. 
He  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  Saracens  against 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  A.  D.  377,  and  received 
intelligence  of  the  sufferings  of  others  near  the  Red 
Sea.  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  took  up  bis 
abode  at  Memphis  and  described  these  distresses 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.  This 
being  found  at  Naucratis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
form  is  extant,  in  Christi  Mariyrum  Electi  tri- 
umphi  (p.  88,  ed.  Combefis,  8vo,,  Par.  1660). 
Ammonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  on  ear  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  iv.  23 ;  Pallad. 
HisL  Laus.  c.  12.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO'NIUS  ('AiWwoi)  the  PxRirATanc, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  declamations. 
He  was  a  different  person  from  Ammonius  the 
teacher  of  Plotinus  (Longin.  ap.  Porphyr.  in 
PL4i*.  tit.  c  20  ;  Philostr.  ii.  27  ;  Ruhnken,  Diss, 
de  LtttHjixo.) 

AMMO'NIUS  fAwutVios),  a  Greek  Pokt, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  1 1. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Goths  under  Gainos  (a.  d.  400),  which  he  called 
Taut'o,  and  is  said  to  have  rend  in  a.  d.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approbation. 
(SocraL  HisL  Facte*,  vi.  6;  Nicephor.  xii.  6.) 
Who  this  Ammonius  was  and  whether  the  lines 
quoted  in  the  Ety  mologicum  Magnum  (».r.Mu*a»Toi ) 
from  one  Ammonius  and  the  two  epigrams  in  the 
Anthologia  Graccn  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ed.  Jacobs), 
which  bear  the  some  name,  belong  to  him,  is  un- 
certain. [L.  S.] 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMMONIUS,  an  am- 
bassador of  Ptolkmabus  Auletes  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  B.  c.  56  to  seek  assistance  against  the 
Alexandrians  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (Cic 
ad  Fan.  L  1.)  He  is  perhaps  the  some  person  as 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  Cleopatra  in  B.  c  44.  (Ad  AtL  xv.  15.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  called  SACCAS  ('AwasVio* 
lajcxai,  Le.  Saxtro^xfpoT),  or  sack-carrier,  because 
his  official  employment  was  carrying  the  com,  landed 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  public  porter  (summits  ace 
Gothofred  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  14,  tit.  22),  was  bora 
of  Christian  parents  Porphyry  asserts  (lib.  3, 
ode.  Christian,  an.  Euscb.  //.  K.  vi.  19),  Eusebiua 
(/.  c.)  and  St.  Jerome  (  Vir.  IlL  f  55)  deny,  thnt 
he  apostatised  from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he 
combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity, 
and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy 
as  the  founder  of  the  later  Platonic  SchooL 
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Among  hi*  disciples  are  mentioned  Longinus,  ITe- 
rtnnius,  Plotinns  (Aram.  MarcclL  xxii.),  both 
Origens,  and  St.  Heraclas.  He  died  A.  D.  248,  at 
the  ape  of  more  than  80  years.  A  life  of  Aristo- 
tle, prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  his  namesake 
on  the  Categories,  has  be*n  ascribed  to  him,  but  it 
is  probably  the  work  of  John  Philoponua,  The 
Pagan  disciples  of  Aram  on  i  us  held  a  kind  of  phi- 
losophical theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  in- 
ward perception ;  Ood  was  threefold  in  ess,~nr<% 
lafe/fijjraaf,  (viz.  in  knowledge  of  himself)  and 
paver  (via.  in  activity),  the  two  Utter  notions 
being  inferior  to  the  first ;  the  care  of  the  world 
was  entrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race,  below 
those  again  were  daemons,  good  and  bad;  an 
ascetic  life  and  theurgy  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar, 
only  in  their  national  deities.  The  Alexandrian 
physics  and  psychology  were  in  accordance  with 
these  principles.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a 
Christian,  he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which 
would,  of  course,  then  be  represented  by  Origcn, 
and  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrian  school  as  above 
described)  noted  for  his  writings  (Euseb.  H.E.yL 
19),  especially  on  the  Scriptures.  (Euseb.  Epitt. 
ad  CoMpuzm.  a  Gallandi's  DM.  Pair.  voL  ii. )  He 
c -imposed  a  Dialesturon,  or  Harmony  of  the  UoepeU, 
which  exists  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  Capua  (in  the  6th  cent.,  who  wrongly  ascribed 
it  to  Tatian)  and  of  Luscinius.  (See  Motrumenta 
Pair.  Ort)nmi>\n>ira)'ha^  i.  pt.  2,  per  Grynaeum,  pp. 
661-747,  foL,  BasiL,  1569;  E  Uraeco  versa  per 
(Kumar.  Lutdmum.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523;  and 
in  German,  Aogsb^  8vo-,  1 324 ;  the  version  of 
Victor,  MognnL,  8vo.,  1524  ;  Colon.,  8vo.,  1532; 
in  Reg- Imp.  et  Consist.  Monast.  B.  M.  V.  de 
Salem,  8von  1774  ;  BiUiotk.  Pair,  i  Gotland.,  vol 
ii.  p.  531,  Venet,  1766  ;  where  vid.  Prolegom.) 
Be*ide*  the  Harmony,  Ammonius  wrote  De  Com- 
tmsu  Moysu  et  Jrsu  (Kuseb.  H.  E.  vi.  19),  which 
is  praised  by  St.  Jerome  (  Vir.  lUudr.  §  55),  bnt 
is  lost.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMNISI'ADES  ('Ajuwido'sj  or  'Afwurats), 
the  nymphs  of  the  river  Amnisus  in  Crete,  who 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Artemis  there.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  16,  162; 
ApoDon.  Rbod.  iii.  881.)  (  L.  S.] 

AMOMETUS  f  Aji*W«).  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
called  Attaci  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  17.  s.  20),  and 
another  entitled  'Ardvkovs  •«  M</^«wf.  ( Antigon. 
CarysL  HisL  Mir.  c  164 ;  comp.  Aclian,  V.  If. 
xrii.  6.)  We  ought  probably  to  rend  'Afu&fijrroi 
instead  of  'ArpOfiirrof  >n  SchoL  ad  ApolL  iii.  179, 
and  Eudoc  Viol.  p.  248. 

AMOMPHA'RETUS  ('Aj<«pfd>rT<>s),  com- 
mander of  the  Pi  tana  ton  lochus  in  the  Spartan 
army,  who  refused  to  march  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Plataea  (a.  c.  479 )  to  a  part  of  the  plain 
near  the  city,  as  Paocanias  ordered,  because  he 
thought  that  such  a  movement  was  equivalent  to  a 
flight  He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
had  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  army,  and 
set  oat  to  join  Pausnnias.  He  fell  in  the  battle 
which  followed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
bravery,  and  was  buried  among  the  Irenes. 
(Herod,  ix.  53—57,  71,  85;  Plut.  Aridid.  17.) 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  word  see  Did.  of 
Ami.*,  v.  Efyn*,  »nd  Thirl  wall,  Hid.  of  Greece,  ii. 
p.  350. 

AMOK,  the  god  of  lore  and  harmony.  He  bad 
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no  place  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  know 
and  speak  of  him  only  from  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks,  and  translate  the  Greek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.]  [L.  S.] 

AMORAEUS('AM«»»a««).  king  of  the  Derbicae, 
in  a  war  against*  whom,  according  to  Ctesias 
(Pertic  c  6,  ed.  Lion),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Persia,  fell 

AMORGES  fApVrnr).  I.  A  king  of  the 
Sacae,  according  to  Ctesias,  whom  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  conquered  in  battle,  but  afterwards  re- 
leased, when  be  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spamithra,  the  wife  of  Amorges. 
Ctesias  represents  Amorges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  firmest  allies  of  Cyrus.  (/Vroc  cc  3,  4,  7,  8, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  A  Persian  commander,  killed  in  Caria,  in 
the  revolt  of  the  province,  b.  c.  498.  (Herod,  v. 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  son  of  Pissuthus,  who  revolted 
in  Caria  about  &  a  413.  The  Peloponnesians 
assisted  Tissaphernes  in  putting  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  Iasus,  B.  c  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amorges.  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tissaphernes.    (Thuc  viii.  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AM  PE'LIUS.  We  posses*  a  short  tract  bear- 
ing the  title  Lucii  A mpelii  Liber  Memorialis.  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Salmasius,  in  1638,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Juretus,  and  subsequent 
editors  following  his  example  have  generally  ap- 
pended it  to  editions  of  Floras.  We  conclude 
from  internal  evidence  (cc  29,  47),  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
before  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Htmerius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Symmnchus 
make  frequent  mention  of  an  Arapelius,  who  en- 
joyed the  high  dignities  of  magister  otticiorum, 
proconsul  and  pracfectus  urbi  under  Valentinian 
and  his  immediate  successors,  and  the  name  occurs 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidouius  Apollinaris  also  (ix.  301)  com- 
memorates the  learning  of  an  Arapelius,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  us  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  persons 
»>poken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Memorials.  On  the  contrary  (Jlaaer  has 
adduced  reasons  (in  KAd»ucket  Museum  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persons.    It  is  stated 

in  c  18  of  this  book,  "  Sulla    primus 

invasit  impcrium,  mlumjue  drj*j*uii.n  Now  as 
Diocletian  and  Maxiraianus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment in  a.  D.  305,  and  this  event  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  least  before  that  year. 

This  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Ma- 
crinus  or  Marinua,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself,  is  a  sort  of  common- place-book, 
containing  within  a  short  compass  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phaenomena  of  the 
material  universe  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  beads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  of  little  value  in  any 
point  of  view.  Nearly  all  the  facts  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  tn  a  more  detailed  and  satis- 
factory form,  and  truth  is  so  blended  with  false- 
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hitod,  and  the  blunders  committed  so  nnmerons, 
that  it  cannot  lie  used  with  safety  for  reference. 
The  style,  where  it  it  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  is  simple  and  unaffected,  hut  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentence*  and  in  the  use  of 
particular  words,  we  can  detect  many  traces  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentaries  and  criti- 
cisms of  Salmasius,  Murctu%  Freiiisheim,  Hein- 
sius,  Periroiiiua  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Floru*. 
(Lug.  Bat.  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
1832.)  Ampclius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  very  useful  prolegomena,  by  Trachucke 
(Leips.  1793),  and  subsequently  by  Pockwitz 
(Liinenb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Deck.  (Leips, 
182(5.)  [W.  R.] 

AMPHl'ANAX  CAm^m^),  a  king  of  Lycia. 
When  Proetus  w.is  expelled  from  Argos  by  his' 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Amphianax  received  him  at 
his  court,  gave  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Sthencboca)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  Iwck  to  Argons,  where  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment and  Tiryns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  cnllod  this  Lycian  king  lohates.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  2.  §  1 ;  Horn.  1L  vi.  157,  Kc.)     [L.  S.J 

AMPIllA'NUS,  a  Greek  trngic  poet  at  Alex- 
andria. (Scbol.  wl  1,'erman.  And.  332,  p.  78,  ed. 
lluhl.) 

AMPHIARAl'DKS,  a  patronymic  from  Am- 
phiaraus, by  which  Ovid  {Fad.  ii.  43)  calls  his 
son  Alemaeon.  [I*.  S.] 

AM  PHI  All  A' US  {%K^ipaas),K  son  of  Oides 
and  Hrpennnostra,  the  daughter  of  Thestius. 
(Hom.  (M.  xv.  244;  Apohod-  8-  §  2  5 
FaK  73  ;  Pans.  ii.  21.  §  2.)  Ou  his  father's' side 
he  was  descended  from  the  famous  seer  Melampns. 
(Pans.  vi.  17.  §  4.)  Some  traditions  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Hypcrmncstra,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de- 
scrilte  him  as  a  seer  and  prophet.  (Hygin.  fob. 
70.)  Amphiaraus  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  as 
a  brave  hero  :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydoninn  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  9.  §  1C.)  For  a  time 
he  reigned  at  Argns  in  common  with  Adrastus ; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastus  took  to  flight.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Aniphiaraus,  and  gave  him 
his  sister  Kriphyle  in  marriage  [  Adbahtus],  hy 
whom  Ampliiamiii  became  the  father  of  Alemaeon, 
Amphi  Itchus,  Furydice,  and  Denionassa.  On 
marrying  Kriphyle,  Amphiaraus  had  sworn,  that 
he  would  alridc  by  the  decision  of  Kriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adrastus.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Ainphiarnus,  although  he  foresaw  its  un- 
fortunate issue  and  at  first  refused  to  tike  any 
part  in  it,  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  join  his  friends,  for  Kriphyle  had  been  enticed 
t«»  induce  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  1  larmonia 
which  Polyneiccs  had  given  her.  Aniphiaraus  on 
leaving  Argos  enjoined  his  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  heartless  mother.  (Apollod.  iii.  (I. 
§  2;  Hygin.  J'ltft.  73;  l>iod.  iv.  65;  Hom.  OJ. 
xv.  247,  Ax.)  On  their  way  to  Thebes  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemeau  games,  and  Amphiaraus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  During  the 
war  ngaiust  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  braveiy 


(Pind.  Ol.  vi.  2G,  &c),  but  still  he  could  not  sup- 
press his  anger  at  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydcus,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mela- 
nippus,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaraus  cut  off  the  head  of  Mela- 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  slain,  and 
gave  Tydcus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  withdrew.  (Apollod.  iii. 
6.  §  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Aniphiaraus  were 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued by  Perich  menus,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
Ismenius,  Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swallowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeus  made 
him  immortal.  (Pind.  AVm.  ix.  57,  Ol.  vi  21, 
etc;  Plut,  ParvUl.  6;  Cic.  <U  Dhm.  I  40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
first  at  Oropus  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  34.  §  2 ;  Liv.  xlv.  27.)  He  had  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Argos  (Pans.  ii.  23.  §  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (i.  8.  §  3),  and  a  heroum  at  Sparta, 
(Mullcr,  Orckom.  pp.  146,  486.)  The  departure 
of  Amphiaraus  from  his  home  when  he  went  to 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus, 
(Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraus  is  the  subject,  see 
GrUneisen,  Die  alt  yrierhitche  Bronze  dee  7*jrVAea 
KttbituU  m  Tubingen,  Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1 835. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraus  was 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  his  de- 
scent from  Melampns  or  Apollo,  though  there  was 
also  a  local  tradition  at  Phi i us,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  prophetic  house  (okos  fuurrutSs)  of  Phlius, 
(Pans.  ii.  13.  §  6;  comp.  i.  34.  §  3.)  He  was, 
like  all  seers,  a  favourite  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
(Horn.  Od.  xv.  245.)  Respecting  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Oraculnm.  It 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  Virgil  (Atn.  vii.671 ) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  as  contemporaries  of 
Aeneas,  viz.  Tiburtus,  Catiilus,  and  Coras,  Uie  first 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibur, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xvL  87)  as  a  son 
of  Amphiaraus.  [L.  S.J 

AMPHICLEIA  CA^fitA«io),  the  daughter  of 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Iamblichus,  re- 
ceived instruction  in  philosophy  from  Plotinus. 
(Porphvr.  viL  Pttfin.  c  9.) 

AMPHI'CRATKS  ('A^icodT^O,  king  of  Sa- 
mos  in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reign  the  Samians 
invaded  Aegina.    (Herod,  iii.  59.) 

AMPH  l'CRATKS  fA^ucpdTiri),   a  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens.     He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Tigranes  (n.  c,  70),  and  being; 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Allien*, 
he  went  to  Scleuceia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in 
their  city,  but  he  haughtily  refused,  saying,  that 
the  vessel  was  too  small  to  contain  a  dolphin.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithrv- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  Tigranes,  and  who 
seems  to  have  become  attached  to  him.  Amphi* 
crates  soon  drew  suspicions  upon  himself,  and  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Greek*, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (Plut, 
ImcmIL  22.)   Longinus  (de  HuUim.  p.  54,  ed.  Toup) 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegesiaa  and  Matri*, 
and  censures  him  for  his  affectation  of  sublimity. 
Whether  ho  is  the  same  person  as  the  Amphicmu-a 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebrated  men  (»tpl  lr5<$*a»»r 
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a>Sfm»,  Atheu.  xiii.  p.  676;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  101), 
ia  uncertain.  [1*  S.] 

AMPHl'CRATES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  probably 
of  Athens,  since  he  was  the  maker  of  a  statue 
which  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour- 
tezan, who  having  learnt  from  Harmodius  and 
Amtngfiton  their  conspiracy  against  llippias  and 
Hipparchus,  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyrants, 
without  disclosing  the  secret.  Jler  name  was 
)<eana  (a  liomzs*):  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling 
openly  to  honour  a  courtesan,  had  the  statue  made 
in  the  form  of  a  lioness;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
which  it  was  meant  to  commemorate,  the  animal's 
tongue  was  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
sculptor's  age,  unless  we  may  infer  from  the  narra- 
tive that  the  statue  was  made  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  PeisUtrntidoe.  (a.  c.  510.)  In  the 
fossage  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
(zxxiv.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  Ampkicrutia  is  only  a 
conjecture,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  Siilig. 
(Catu/tMjiu  ArtificHBL,  «.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHICTYON  ('A^urrvsw),  a  son  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrha  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  others  an  autochthon,  who  after  having  married 
Cranae,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of  Atticn, 
expelled  his  father-in-law  from  bis  kingdom  and 
usurped  his  throne.  He  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
(  Apollod.  Hi.  14.  g  5,  Ac;  Paus.  L  2.  §  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  p.  277),  he  was 
married  to  Chthonopntra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Physcoa,  the  father  of  Locrus.  According  to 
Stepbanus  Byznntius  (a.  r.  ♦&r«r»r),  however, 
Aetulus  was  a  son  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
Amphictvon.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
rlrst  who  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
with  water,  and  to  have  dedicated  two  altars  to 
Dionysus  Orthos  and  the  nymphs.  (Kustath.  ad 
J/um.  p.  1815.)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (iv. 
25),  who  calls  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pausanios  (x. 

and  others,  regard  Amphictvon  as  the 
founder  of  the  amphictyony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am- 
phictyon  was  built  in  the  village  of  Anthcla  on 
the  Aropus,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
meeting  of  this  amphictyony.  (Herod,  vii.  200.) 
Bat  this  belief  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
arose  from  the  ancients  assigning  the  establishment 
of  their  institutions  to  some  mythical  hero.  (L)u-t. 
«/*  .1*1.  $.  r.  A  nijAtfctiims.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICTVON  IS  ('A^urrvor(s),  a  surname 
of  Demeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
place  of  meeting  fur  the  amphictyons  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  every  meeting.  (Herod,  vii.  200 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHl'DAMAS  fA^.W^r).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycunrus  and  Cleophile,  and  father  of  Antiroache, 
»ho  married  Eurystheus.  (Apollod.  hi.  9.  §  2.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viiL  4.  §  6)  and  Apollo- 
mas  Rbodius  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  AIcus,  and 
r*jQar<iuently  a  brother  of  Lycurgus,  Cepheus,  and 
Auge,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonaut*.    (Hygin.  J" ah.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
death  his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games,  in  which 
Hesiod  won  the  prixe  in  a  poetical  contest  It 
consisted  of  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated 

the  Moses  of  Helkon.  (lies.  Op.  ei  U.  65 1,  &u) 


3.  The  father  of  Clysonymtis,  whom  Patroclus 
killed  when  yet  n  child.  (II Jin.  //.  xxiii.  87; 
Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  11.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Horn.  //.  x.  2GC,  &c  [  L.  S.) 

AMPHl'DAMAS  or  AMPIU'DAMUS  (*Am- 
$-t3apar,  'A^ioa/toj),  general  of  the  Elcaus  in 
B.  c  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  bis  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  Philip's  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  ho  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aratus  against  the  charges  of 
Apelles.    (Polvb.iv.  75,84,  8G.) 

AMPIII'DICUS  ('Am4»io«(oi),  a  Thcban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  native  city, 
slew  Parthenopacus.  (Apollod.  iii.  C.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (PUoen.  1156"),  however,  it 
was  Periclymcnus  who  killed  Parthenopacus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicus, 
whence  some  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
namo  in  Apollodorua.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI  ETES  or  AMPHIE'TERUS  (\A>*- 
^nrriji),  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  (Orpb.  Hymn. 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  tluit  at  Athens 
where  the  Dionysioc  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
terpretated  to  be  synonymous  with  Tpienfi.  [US.  J 

AMPHKiYEEIS(5A^7wir»»i),  lame  or  limp- 
ing on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Horn.  //.  L  599;  com  p.  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  5.) 

[  1 1  KFIl A  K8T trS.  ]  |L.  S.J 

AMPlll'LOCHUS  CA^AoX«).  a  «hi  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphvle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.*§  2;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  248.) 
When  his  father  went  against  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochus  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §4), 
yet  an  infant,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigotii,  ami  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Alcmakon.]  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  be  together  with  Mop*us, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Argos.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  there,  he  returned  to 
Mallos.  When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  combat  was  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  disputo  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  Lite  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  far  from  Py  ra- 
mus. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  G'75  ;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  SchoL)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (lies.  ap.  Strait,  xiv.  p.  676*.)  According 
to  Thucydidcs  (ii.  GH)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to"  Argon,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.     Other  accounts,  however, 
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ascribe  the  foandntion  of  this  town  to  Alcmacon 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  326),  or  to  Amphilochus  the  ton  of 
Alcmacon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7-  §  7.)  Being  a  son  of 
the  seer  Amphiaraus,  Amphilochus  was  likewise 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powers ; 
and  at  M olios  in  Cilicia  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphilochus,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (i. 
34.  §2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  of  all. 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to- 
gether with  his  father  at  Oropus ;  at  Athens  he 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  herouia.  (Paus.  L 
34.  §  2,  Hi.  15.  §  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphilochus  (Apollod. 
iii.  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  sou  of  Dryas.  (Panhen. 
En*.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS,  of  Athins,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Varro  (R.  H.  i.  1)  and 
Columella  (i.  1).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  "  De  Medica  ct  Cytiso."  (//.  A^.  xviii.  16. 
a  43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  ('\p^\6x^\  metropo- 
litan of  Cvzicra  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  several  letters,  and  whose  answers 
arc  still  extant  in  manuscript.  (Fabric,  DM.  Grace. 
viii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Iconidm, 
the  friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St  Gregory  of  Naxianzus, 
was  born  at  Caesarcia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Basnage,  Annul.  Pot  Hie.  Ecd.  iii.  p.  145,  a.;  and 
Galtandii  ItiUhth,  Pair.  voL  vi.  Prolcgom. ;  EpisL 
S.  Grey.  Nax.  9  [159].  Paria  1840.)  He  lived 
in  retirement  with  his  father  at  Oxualis  in  Cappn- 
docia,  till  he  was  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
sec  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  2d*,  a.  d. 
373-4.  St  Basil's  Congratulatory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant  (Ep.  393,  al.  161,  tol.  iiL  p. 
251,  cd.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St.  Basil  a 
visit,  and  persuaded  him  to  undertake  his  work 
"On  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vol.  iiL  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  A.  D.  37 5-6.  St.  Basil's  Canonical  Epi.dles 
are  addressed  to  St  Amphilochius  (/.  c.  pp.  260, 
290,  324,  written  a.  d.  374,  375).  The  latter  had 
received  St.  Basil's  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  when  in  a.  n.  377  he  sent  a 
sy nodical  letter  (extant  »P-  Mansi's  Concilia.  voL 
iii.  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  of,  Maccdonianism. 
The  Arian  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valens  (a.  d.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochius was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit- 
ness, St.  Gregory  Naxianzen's  will  (Opp.  S.  Grey. 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimus 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  d.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Theodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  other- 
wise put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  young  Arcadiua  ( Floury 's  Ecd. 
Hid.  xviii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  ho  called  a 
council  at  Sido  in  Pamphylia,  and  condemned  the 
Massalian  heretics,  who  made  the  whole  of  religion 
consist  in  prayer.  (Theodt  Haeret.  Fah.  iv.  11.) 
In  a.  D.  394  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople [see  Ammon  of  Hadrianople],  which  con- 
firmed Bagadius  in  the  see  of  Bottra.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  St  Chrysostom,  probably  A.  D.  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  23rd.    His  re-  j 


mains  {in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combehs, 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  of 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.  Of  Eight  Homilies  ascribed 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  supposititious  (Gallandi 
gives  five  among  his  works,  voL  vi  BMioth.  Patr.)t 
as  is  the  Life  of  SL  Basil.  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  verses  (in  reference 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Seleucus,  nephew  of 
St  Olyrapias  (who  bad  herself  been  brought  up  by 
ThcodoKia,  sister  to  St  Amphilochius)  and  grand- 
son of  the  general  Trajan,  who  perished  with  his 
master,  Valens,  at  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  378.  Gal- 
landi adds  the  testimony  of  CWnas  Indicoplcustc-s 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Damascene,  Zonarus, 
and  Balsamon,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
poem.  Combefis  has  collected  his  fragments  (L  e. 
pp.  138- 154),  and  Gallandi  has  added  to  them  (L  c 
p.  497,  Ac,  and  ProUg.  p.  12).  His  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost  (St  Jerome,  de  Script.  Ecd  c. 
133  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace  vol.  viiL  pp.  375 — 381.) 
St  Gregory  Naxianten  states,  that  **  by  prayers, 
adoration  of  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  diseases."  (Carm.  ad  Vital.  voL  it  pp. 
1030,  v.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  171st, 
and  184lh  Epistles  of  St  Gregory  are  addressed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Sidb  in  Pam- 
phylia, who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesna, 
in  which  Nestorius  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421 ,  and 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  homilies 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphilochius  of  Ico- 
nium. (Phot  Cod.  52,  p.  13,  a,  Cod.  230,  p.  283, 
a,  ed.  Bekk.;  Lab  be  us,  de  Script  Ecd.  vol  L  p.  63.) 

AMPHl'LYTUS  ('A^>fAvro»),  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Herodotus  (i.  62) 
calls  him  an  Acarnanian,  but  Plato (Tkeag.  p.l24,d) 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  333)  speak 
of  him  as  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Acarnanian,  and  perhaps  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens  from  Peisistratna  This  sup- 
position removes  the  necessity  of  Valckenacr'a 
emendation.  (Ad  flrrod.  I.e.) 

AMPIII'MACIIUS  (A/i^/iaxoj).  1.  A  son 
of  C teat  us  and  Theronice,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefs  who 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8  ; 
Paus.  v.  3.  §  4  ;  Horn.  //.  ii.  620.)  He  was  slain 
by  Hector.  (//.  xiii.  185,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Nastes  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scamander.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  870,  &c)  Conon  (Nur* 
rat.  6)  calls  him  a  king  of  the  Lyciana 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  iL  4.  §  5,  and  Paua  v.  3.  §  4.  [I^S.] 

AMPHI'MACHUS  fA^WXoi),  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbelitis,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Antipnter  in  a.  c 
321.  (Arrian,  op. p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Bckker ; 
Diod.  xviii.  39.) 

AMPHI'MEDON  ('Apj^piS^  a  son  of  Me- 
laneus  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Agamemnon  had 
been  staying  when  he  came  to  call  upon  Odysseua 
to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  whom  ho 
afterwards  recognised  in  Hadea  (Horn.  Od.  xxir. 
103,  &c.)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  slain  by  Telemachus.  (Od.  xxiL  284.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.  (Met.  v.  75.)  [L.  S.] 
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AMPIirNOME('A^»^Mir)«  the  wife  of  Aesoo 
and  mother  of  Jason.  When  her  husband  and 
ber  aon  Promachus  bad  been  slain  by  Pelias,  and 
the  too  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  their  fate,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  of  Pelias,  that  his  crime  might 
be  aggrarated  by  murdering  her  on  that  sacred 
spot.  She  then  cursed  the  murderer  of  her  rela- 
tives, and  plunged  a  sword  into  ber  own  breast. 
(Diod.  ir.  50 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  45.)  Two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Diod.  ir.  53,  and  in  the  Wad,  xviii.  44.  [L.  S.] 
AMPH  PON  ('Am*<W).  1 .  A  son  of  Zeus  and 
Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Ov.Afct.ri.  110,  Ac; 
Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  When  Antiope  was  with 
child  by  the  fisther  of  the  gods,  fear  of  her  own  father 
induced  her  to  flee  to  Epopeus  at  Sicyon,  whom 
she  married.  Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
but  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  him  on 
Epopeus  and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched 
againt  Sicyon,  took  the  town,  slew  Epopeus,  and 
carried  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutherae  iu  Boeotia. 
During  her  imprisonment  there  she  gave  birth  to 
two  sons,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  were  exposed, 
but  found  and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  (Apollod. 
/.  c)  According  to  Hyginus  {Fab.  7),  Antiope 
was  the  wife  of  Lycus,  and  was  seduced  by  Epo- 
pees. Hereupon  she  was  repudiated  by  her  hus- 
band, and  it  was  not  until  after  this  event  that  sho 
was  risited  by  Zeus.  Dircc,  the  second  wife  of 
Lycus,  was  jealous  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  put  in 
chains ;  but  Zeus  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
Cithaeron,  where  she  gare  birth  to  her  two  sons. 
According  to  Apollodorus,  she  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  up  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
know  their  descent.  Hermes  (according  to  others, 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
henceforth  practised  song  and  music,  while  his  bro- 
ther spent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
flocks.  (HoraL  Episl.  i.  18.  41,  &c)  The  two 
brothers,  whom  Euripides  {Phven.  609)  calls  14  the 
Dioscuri  with  white  horses,*'  fortified  the  town  of 
Entresi*  near  Thespiae,  and  settled  there.  (Steph. 
Byz.  i.  r.)  Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  very  ill-treated  by  Lycus  and  Dirce,  escaped 
from  her  prison,  ber  chains  having  miraculously 
been  loosened ;  and  her  sons,  on  recognising  their 
mother,  went  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  tied  Dirce 
to  a  bull,  and  had  her  dragged  about  till  she  too 
was  killed,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  baring  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
brothers  fortified  the  town  by  a  wall,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  differently  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
moved  of  their  own  accord  to  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  fitted  themselves  together  so  as  to 
form  the  wall.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  740,  755,  with 
the  SchoL  ;  SyncelL  p.  125,  d. ;  llorat.  ad  Pison. 
394,  Ac)  Amphion  afterwards  married  Niobe, 
who  bore  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  6; 
(j^llios,  xx.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  7,  8 ;  Horn.  Od.  xi. 
2tO,  Ac  ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  4  ;  comp.  Ntous.)  As 
regards  the  death  of  Amphion,  Ovid  {Met.  vi.  271) 
that  he  killed  himself  with  a  sword  from 
at  the  loss  of  his  children.  According  to 
others,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  ho  tuadc 
aa  assault  on  the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  9.)    Ampluon  was  buried  together  with 
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his  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stephanus 
Byxontius,  $.  v.  Ttfopcu'a,  at  Tithoraea),  and  the 
Tithorncans  believed,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  tho  year,  from  Amphion 's  grave  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thebans  watched  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particular  season.  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  3, 
Ac)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  Leto.  (ix.  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  may  also  be  compared :  Pans.  ii.  6.  §  2, 
ri.  20.  §  8;  Propcrt.  iii.  13.  29.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
extant — the  celebrated  Farncsinn  bull,  the  work  of 
Apollonius  and  Tnuriscus,  which  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Romo. 
( Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxrL  4 ;  I  leyne,  A nti/wr.  A  vft'aixe, 
ii.  p.  182,  &c;  comp.  Miiller,  Orcbom.  p.  227,  Ac) 
2.  A  son  of  Jasus  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Chloris.  (Horn. 
Od.  xi.  281,  Ac)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  tho  hus- 
band of  Niobe;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1684  ;  Miiller,  Onhutn.  pp.  231, 
370.) 

There  are  throe  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Kpeians  against 
Troy  (Horn.  //.  xiii.  692),  the  second  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176 ;  Orph.  Arg.  214; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe.  [Niobk.]  [L.  S.] 

AMPHION  {'Au<pi»v).  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
Ackstor,  pupil  of  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra,  and  teacher 
of  Piso  of  Calaureia,  was  a  native  of  Cnossus,  and 
flourished  about  a.  c.  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battus,  the  colonizer  of  Cyrene, 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyrene. 
(Paus.  vi.  3.  §2,  x.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  was  contemporary  with 
Apellcs  (n.  c  332),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  {cedibut  Ampkioni  depo- 
sition*, Plin.  xxv.  36.  §  10 :  but  the  reading  Amr 
pkioni  is  doubtful :  MelanOuo  is  Brotier's  conjec- 
ture; MjlL ANTHII'S).  [P.  S.] 

AMPH  IS  (*A/i^tf),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  A  reference  to  Phryne,  the  Thes- 
pian, in  one  of  his  plays  (A then.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  alive  in  a.  c.  332.  We  have 
the  titles  of  twenty-six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  tbem.  (Suidas,  *.  v.;  Pollux,  i.  233; 
Diog.  Lacrt.  iii.  27  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  667»  f. ;  Mei- 
neke,  i.  p.  403,  iii.  p.  301.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  ("Am*"™),  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
rcus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phocis,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  splendid  monument.  (Paus. 
x.  38.  §2,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

AMPHISSUS  CAM*i<rcro»),  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  havo  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Octa  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  tho  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  latter,  games  were  cele- 
brated down  to  a  late  period.    (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
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AMPIII'STRATUS  ('Afuplffrparos)  and  his 
brother  Rhecas  were  the  charioteers  of  the  Dios- 
curi. They  were  believed  to  have  taken  port  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colchis,  and  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  that  country  which  was  called 
after  them  Heniochia,  as  ifvfoxof  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Justin,  xlii.  3.) 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  vi.  5)  calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Comp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  Orig. 
xv.  I;  Ammian.  MarceUin.  xxii.  8.)*     [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  ('Af^Urrpeeros),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  flourished  about  B.  c  524.  From  the 
notices  of  two  of  his  works  by  Pliny  (xxxvL  4. 
f  10)  and  Tatian  (Orat.  in  Grace  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likenesses.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHITHEMIS  (*A/«*tt«M»0,  »  «"»  of 
Apollo  and  Acacaliis,  who  became  the  father  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphaurus,  or  Cephalion,  by  tlie 
nvmph  Tritonis.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRI'TE  ('Afufnrpt-ni),  according  to 
Hesiod  {Theop.  243)  and  Apollodorus  (L  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  places  Apollodorus  (i.  2. 
§  2,  i.  4.  §  6)  calls  her  an  Oceanid.    She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.     In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  does  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.    The  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  is  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
where  she  is  represented  as  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  birth  of  Apollo.     When  Poseidon 
sued  for  her  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  sent  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Delphinus,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  placing  him  among  the 
stars.    (Erntostb.  CuLut.  31  j  Hygin.  Poet.  A  dr. 
ii.  17.)    When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitrite's  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet  (Tacts,  ad  Lycoph. 
45,  b'49.)    She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rhodos,  and  Bcnthesicyme. 
(Hesiod.  Thtog.  930,  Ac;  Apollod.  L  4.  §  6 ;  iii. 
15.  %  4.)    Later  poets  regard  Amphitrite  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Eurip. 
Ctfd.  702;  Ov.  Met.  L  14.)    Amphitrite  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  ancient  works  of  art ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.    She  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmns  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  ap- 
peared among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclao  (iii  19.  §  4).  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zcu%  and  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  i.  17.  §  3,  v.  2fi.  §  2.)    We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi- 
trite.   A  colossal  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  and  she  frequently  appears  on  coins  of 
Syracuse.    The  most  beautiful  specimeu  extant  is 


that  on  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini.  ( Winc- 
kelmann,  A  He  Dmkm'dler,  i.  36;  Hirt,  Mythul. 
BUderbuch,  ii.  p.  159.)  [L.  S.J 

AMPHITRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  (  A^<p«- 
rptW),  a  son  of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Troezen,  by 
Hipponome,  the  daughter  of  Menoeceus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)    Pausanias  (viiL  14.  §  2)  calls  his 
mother  Laonome.    While  Electryon,  the  brother 
of  Alcaeus,  was  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the  sons  of 
Pterelaus  together  with  the  Taphians  invaded  hit 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  sons  of  Electryon 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sons  of  Pterelaus, 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  so  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymnius,  left,  and 
Pterelaus  likewise  only  one,  Euercs.    The  Ta- 
phians, however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  which 
they  entrusted  to  Polyxcnus,  king  of  the  Eleane. 
Thence  they  were  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  a 
ransom.    Electryon  now  resolved  upon  avenging 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Taphians.    During  his  absence  he  entrusted  his 
kingdom  and  his  daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  marry  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.    Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electryon  the  oxen  he  had  brought 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  turned  wild,  and 
as  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  his 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot    Sthenchu,  the  brother  of 
Electryon,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  together 
with  Alcmene  and  Licymnius  went  to  Thebes. 
Here  he  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  uncle.  In 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene 's  brother* 
on  the  Taphians  (Teleboans),  and  requested  Creon 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  latter 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  should  de- 
liver tho  Cadmean  country  from  a  wild  fox  which 
was  making  great  havoc  there.    But  as  it  was 
decreed  by  rate  that  this  fox  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  Cephalua 
of  Athens,  who  possessed  a  famous  dog,  which, 
according  to  another  decree  of  fate,  overtook  every 
animal  it  pursued.    Cephalus  was  induced  to  lend 
Amphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Taphians.    Now  when  the  dog  was  hunting 
the  fox,  Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zeus 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.   Assisted  by 
Cephalus,  Panopeus,  Heleius,  and  Creon,  Amphi- 
tryon now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  the 
Taphians,  but  could  not  subdue  them  bo  long  as 
Pterelaus  lived.    This  chief  had  on  his  head  one 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendered 
him  immortal.    His  daughter  Comactho,  who  was 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  off  this  hair,  and 
after  Pterelaus  bad  died  in  consequence,  Amphi- 
tryon took  possession  of  the  islands;  and  having 
put  to  death  Comae  tho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cephalus  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  Ismenius.    (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6,  7 ;  Paus. 
ix.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)    Respecting  the  amour 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmene  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
phitryon see  Alcmene.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  tho  Minyans,  in  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tribute 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Erginus  as  an  atone- 
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2.  A  son  of  Japetus  a  bard  and  priest  of  Cere*, 
killed  by  Pettalua  at  the  marriage  of  Perseus.  (Or. 
Met,  r.  1 10,  4c.)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
occur*  in  Orph.  Arg.  721.  [L.  8.] 

AMPYX("A/*ir^).  1.  [Ampvcdr.]  2.  There 
are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Or.  Met.  t.  184,  xiu  450.)  [L,  S.J 

AMU'LIUS.  [Romulus.] 
AMU'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
employed  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
One  of  his  works  was  a  picture  of  Minerva,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
view  he  chose.  Pliny  calls  him  "gravis  et  severus, 
loe  floridus,"  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
regard  for  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  lay 
aside  bis  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
of  scaffolding  and  machinery.  (Pun.  zzzv.  37 : 
Vosa,  in  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
other  alterations,  substitutes  Fubultm  for  Amuliu*. 
lib  reading  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Sillig;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
old  reading.)  [P.  S  ] 
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meot  for  the  murder  of  Clymenua.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  I 
§  8,  Ac)  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (L  41.  §  1  ;  compare  Horn.  OJ. 
xL  266,  Ac;  He*.  Scut.  Here  init;  Diod.  iv.  9, 
Ac ;  Hygin.  Fab.  29,  244 ;  Muller,  Orrkom.  p. 
207,  Ac)  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  each  a 
tragedy  of  the  name  of  Amphitryon,  which  are 
now  lost.  We  still  pos**-**  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
the  M  Amphitruo,"  the  subject  of  which  is  a  ludi- 
crous representation  of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmcno 
in  the  disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon.  [L.  S.J 
AMPHITRYON  I'ADES  or  AMPHITRYO'- 
NIDES  (*An<ptTpwvia5tiiy,  a  patronymic  from 
Amphitryon,  by  which  Heracles  is  sometimes 
designated,  because  his  mother  was  married  to 
Amphitryon.  (O*.  Met.  ix.  140,  xv.  49 ;  Pind. 
OL  iii.  26,  It/L  vi  56.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPHIUS  ('Afi^toj),  a  son  of  Merops  and 
brother  of  Adrastus.  These  two  brothers  took 
part  in  the  Trojan  war  against  their  father's  ad- 
vice, and  were  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
828,  Ac,  xi.  328,  Ac)  Another  hero  of  this 
name,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
//.  v.  612.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  (*A*i»yr«pet),  a  son  of  Alc- 
moeou  by  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Acarnan. 
[  Acarnax.]  A  Trojan  of  this  name  occurs  Horn. 
7trvi4l5.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  OA^orf/xf*),  the  brother  of 
Cratcrus,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  B.  c  333. 
Amphoterus  subdued  the  islands  between  Greece 
and  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
cleared  Crete  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail- 
ed to  Peloponnesus  n.  c,  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
against  the  Macedonian  power.  (Arrian,  i.  25,  Hi. 
6  ;  Curt.  iii.  1,  iv.  5, 8.) 
T.  A'MPIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbu&] 
T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.  [Flaviaxus.] 
AMPY'CIDES  ('Afamdhis ),  a  patronymic 
from  Aropycus  or  Ampyx,  applied  to  Mopsus.  (Ov. 
Met.  viii.  316,  350.  xii.  456,  524  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  1083  ;  comp.  Orph.  Arg.  721.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  ('Aforwat).  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
husband  of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
Mop.ua.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14,  128 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  1083;  Ov.  MeL  xii.  456.)  Pausanias  (t.  17. 
§  4,  vii.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Ampyx. 
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AMYCLAEUS  ('AuvkXoms^  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  the  town  of  Amyclae  in  Lo- 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  His 
colossal  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (iii. 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height  It  appears  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  a  brazen  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  iu  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amyclae  made 
every  year  a  new  x^^y  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  tbey  made  it  was  also  called  the  C&iton. 
( Paus.  iii.  1 6.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  throne  of  Amyclae,  a  work  of  Bathyclea 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iii.  18.  9  6, 
Ac ;  comp.  Welcker,  ZeiUchrifi  fur  duck,  der 
alt.  Kutut.  i.  2,  p.  280,  Ac)  [L.  &] 

AMYCLAEUS  ('AftvicKauot),  a  Corinthian 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllus,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  a  group  which  the  Pbocions  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  after  their  victory  over  the  The*- 
salians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  a,  c 
480.  (Paus.  x.  I.  §  4,  13.  §  4  ;  Herod,  viii.  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con- 
test of  Heracles  with  Apollo  for  the  sacred  tripod. 
Heracles  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Leto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  Apollo,  and  Heracles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene  The  legend  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred is  related  by  Pausanias  (x.  13.  §  4)  ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
cians  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  bo  their  own  con- 
nexion with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thes- 
saliau  chiefs  were  Heracleidae,  and  their  war-cry 
"Athene  Itonio,"  (Muller,  Arckaol.  der  KunsL,  § 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Heracles  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artists :  two  or  three  representa- 
tions of  it  ore  still  extant  (  Winckelmann,  Weri*, 


ix.  p.256,cd.  1825j  SiUig,*.©,;  compare  Diyllus, 
Chionih.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  CAMifcAai),  a  son  of  Lacedac- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  father  of  Hyacinthus  by 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  §  3 ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Lnconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Amyclae.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  EraL  15,  and  Apollod.  hi.  9.  §  1.  [L.S.] 
AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amy c La*, 
by  which  Ovid  (Met.  x.  162)  designates  Hyacin- 
thus, who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
ofAmvclas.  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLUS  ("A/umcAoj),  or  AMYCLAS  CApi- 
kAot)  of  Heraclcia,  one  of  Plato's  disciples.  ( Diog. 
Lnert  iii.  46;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  19.) 

A'MYCUS  ('Amwko*).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bithynis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melin. 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
when  the  Argonauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Polydeucea,  who  accepted  tho 
challenge,  killed  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  20 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  17  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Polydeucea 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  this  fatal  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He- 
racles, and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycus, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Hcrucles.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9  ; 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  754.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  xvi.  09) 
relate*,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Amyous  there  grew 
a  species  of  laurel  (laurta  insarto),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  branch  of  it  was  taken  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  crew  began  to  quarrel,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  branch  was  thrown  overboard. 
Three  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Ov.  Met.  xii.  245 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  705,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  II.  vi.  289;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  509, 
compared  with  t.  297.  [L.  S.] 

AM  YMCNE  ('AfwiuivTi),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danaus  arrived 
in  Argos,  the  country,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  Inachus,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amy- 
monc  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  sleeping  satyr,  who  rose  and  pursued 
her.  Poseidon  appeared,  and  rescued  the  maiden 
from  the  satyr,  but  appropriated  her  to  himself, 
and  then  shewed  her  the  wells  at  tamo.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition, Amymonc  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  surprised  by  a  satyr. 
She  invoked  Poseidon,  who  appeared  and  cast  his 
trident  at  the  satyr,  which  however  struck  into  a 
rock,  so  that  the  Satyr  escaped.  Poseidon,  after 
ravishing  the  maiden,  bade  her  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush- 
ed forth  immediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
called  Nauplius.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  169;  Lucian,  Dial. 
Marin.  6  ;  Paus.  ii.*37.  §  1.)  The  story  of  Amy- 
monc was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  satyric  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Naples  in  1790.  (Bottiger, 
Amalthea,  ii.  p.  275.)  [L.  S.J 

AM  YNANDER  (*A/<iWo>oj),  king  of  the 
Athamanet,  first  appears  in  history  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aetolians. 
(».  c.  208.)  When  tho  Romans  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Amynandcr  to  inform  him  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  them  assistance: 
the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Aetolians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  D.C.  198  he  took  the  towns  of  Phoca  and 
Goinphi,  and  ravaged  Thessaly.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  between  Fkuninius  and  Philip, 
and  during  the  short  truce  was  sent  by  the  former 
to  Rome.  He  was  again  present  at  the  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip.  In  the  war  which  tho  Romans,  supported 
by  Philip,  waged  with  Antiochus  III.  Amynander 
was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Megalopolis,  to  side  with  Antiochus,  to  whom  he 
rendered  active  service.  Rut  in  b.  c  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  but  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Aetolians  he  recovered  his  king- 
dom. He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipios  in  Asia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him.  (a.  c.  189.)  He  afterwards  induced 
the  Ambraciots  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 

He  married  Aparaia,  the  daughter  of  a  Megalo- 
politan  named  Alexander.  Respecting  his  death 
we  have  no  accounts.    (Lav.  xxviL  30,  xxix.  12, 


xxxi.  28,  xxxiL  14,  xxxiii.  3,  34,  xxxv.  47,  xxxvi. 
7—10,  14, 28,  32,  xxxviii.  1, 3,  9  ;  Polyb.  xvi.  27, 
xvii.  1,  10,  xviii.  19,  30,  xx.  10,  xxii.  8,  12 ; 
Appian,  Syr.  17.)  [C.P.M.] 

AMYNO'MACHUS  the  son  of 

Philocrates,  was,  together  with  Timocrates,  the 
heir  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Laert  it.  16,  17;  Cic.  de 
Fin.  ii  31.) 

AMYNTAS  fA^iWaf)  I„  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Alcetas,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  (Herod,  viii.  139 ; 
comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  100;  Just  vii  1,  xxxiiL  2; 
Paus.  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians.  Mcgahazus,  whom  Darius 
on  his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition  bad 
left  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Herod, 
iv.  143),  sent  after  the  conquest  of  Paeonia  to  re- 
quire earth  and  water  of  Amyntas,  who  immedi- 
ately complied  with  his  demand.  The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  much  in- 
solence at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(Seep.  118,  h.)  After  this  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded of  Amyntas,  except  bis  offer  to  the  Peisis- 
tratidae  of  Anthemus  in  Chalcidice,  when  Hippias 
had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan  con- 
federacy. (Herod,  v.  94 ;  M'dlL  Dor.  App.  i.  $ 
16;  Wasse,  ad  Tkttc  ii.  99.)  Amyntas  died 
about  498  b.  c  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viii.  136)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Bubares 
and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  his  grandfather. 

2.  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son  of  Philip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.  (Thuc.  ii  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  appanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdiccas  seems  to  have 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  had  before  endeav- 
oured to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hin- 
dered by  the  Athenians.    (Thuc.  L  57.) 

In  the  year  429  a  c  Amyntas,  aided  by  Si- 
talces,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians,  stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiccas  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  itself ;  but  the  latter  contrived  to 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Seuthea,  the 
nephew  of  the  Thracian  king  (Thuc.  ii.  101); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  his  hereditary  principality.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this,  &  c.  394,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Pausaniaa,  sou 
of  the  usurper  Aeropus.  (Diod.  xiv.  89.)  It  was 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Argaeua,  the 
son  of  Pausaniaa,  who  was  supported  by  Bardylis, 
the  Illyrian  chief:  the  result  was,  that  Amyntas 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  a  refuge 
among  the  Thcssalians,  and  was  enabled  by 
their  aid  to  recover  his  kingdom.  (Diod.  xiv.  92  ; 
Isocr.  Arckid.  p.  12.5,  b.  c. ;  comp.  Diod.  xvi. 
4;  Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  11.)  But  before  his  flight, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Argacus  and  the  Illyrian *, 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  tract  of 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own,  —  despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  Olyn- 
thua  rather  than  to  his  rival.  (Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv. 
19.)  On  his  return  he  claimed  bock  what  he  pro- 


*  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  statement  on 
this  point  Justin  (vii.  4)  and  Aclian  (xii.  43) 
call  Amyntas  the  son  of  Menclaus.  See,  too 
Diod.  xv.  60,  and  Wesscling,  ad  loc 
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fcssed  to  haTe  entrusted  to  them  as  a  deposit,  and 
as  they  refused  to  restore  it,  he  applied  to  Sparta 
for  aid.  (Diod.  xt.  19.)  A  similar  application 
was  also  made,  B.  c.  382,  by  the  towns  of  Acanthus 
and  Apollonia,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
Olvnthus  for  declining  to  join  her  confederacy. 
(Xen.  Hell.  t.  2.  §  1 1,  Ac)  With  the  consent  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  required  succour  was 
given,  under  the  command  successively  of  Euda- 
midas  (with  whom  his  brother  Phocbidas  was 
associated),  Teleutias,  Agesipolis,  and  Polybiades, 
by  the  last  of  whom  Olvnthus  was  reduced,  n.  c. 
379.  (Diod.  xt.  19—23;  Xen.  HeU.  t.  2,  3.) 
Throughout  the  war,  the  Spartans  were  rigorously 
seconded  by  Amyntas,  and  by  Derdas,  his  kins- 
man, prince  of  Elymia.  Besides  this  alliance  with 
Sparta,  which  he  appears  to  hare  preserved  with- 
out interruption  to  his  death,  Amyntas  united 
himself  also  with  Jason  of  Phcrae  (Diod.  xv.  60), 
and  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athens, 
with  which  state  he  would  have  a  bond  of  union 
in  their  common  jealousy  of  Olvnthus  and  pro- 
bably also  of  Thebes.  Of  his  friendship  towards 
the  Athenians  he  gave  proof,  1st,  by  advocating 
their  claim  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  (Aesch. 
n*pi  noporf.  p.  32) ;  and,  2ndly,  by  adopting 
Iphicrate*  as  his  son.   ( Id.  p.  32.) 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas, 
as  is  perhaps  implied  by  Strabo  (jgre.  vii.  p.  330), 
that  the  seat  of  the  Macedonian  government  was 
removed  from  Aegae  or  Edessa  to  Pella,  though 
the  former  still  continued  to  be  the  burying-place 
of  the  kings. 

Justin  (vii.  4)  relates,  that  a  plot  was  laid  for 
bis  assassination  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  who  wished 
to  place  her  son-in-law  and  paramour,  Ptolemy  of 
Alorus,  on  the  throne,  but  that  the  design  was 
discovered  to  Amyntas  by  her  daughter.  Diodorus 
(xv.  71 )  calls  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  the  ton  of  Amyn- 
tas;  but  see  Wesseling's  note  ad  foe,  and  Thirl- 
walL,  G'r.  I  fist.  vol.  v.  p.  162.  Amyntas  died  in 
an  advanced  age,  B.C.  370,  leaving  three  legitimate 
sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
(Just.  I.e.;  Diod.  xt.  60.) 


COIN  OP   AMYNTAS  II. 

3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II.,  was  left  an  infant 
in  nominal  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
when  his  father  Perdiccas  III.  fell  in  battle  against 
the  IUyrians,  a.  c  360.  (Diod.  xri.  2.)  He  was 
quietly  excluded  from  the  kingly  power  by  his 
ancle  Philip,  n.  c.  359,  who  had  at  first  acted 
merely  aa  regent  (Just.  vii.  5),  and  who  felt  him- 
self so  safe  in  his  usurpation,  that  he  brought  up 
Amyntas  at  his  court,  and  gave  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c.  336,  Amyntas 
was  executed  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life. 
(Thirl  w.  Gr.  Hist  toL  t.  pp.  165,  166,  177,  toL 
vi.  p.  99,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers  ; 
Jus*.  xiL  6,  and  Freinshcim,  ad  Curt.  vi.  9,  17.) 
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4.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  army, 
son  of  Andromenes.  (Diod.  xvii.  45;  Curt.  t.  I. 
§  40;  Arrinn,  iii.  p.  72,  f.,  ed.  Steph.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  B.C.  334,  when  the  garrison 
of  Sardis  was  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amyntas  was  the  officer  sent  forward  to  receive  it 
from  the  commander,  Mi threnes.  (Arr.  i.  p.  17,  c. ; 
Freinsh.  Sup.  in  Curt.  ii.  6.  §  12.)  Two  years  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  as  being  sent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  levies,  while  Alexander  after  the 
siege  of  Gaza  advanced  to  Egypt ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  king  was 
in  possession  of  Susa.  (Arr.  iii.  p.  64,  c ;  Curt.  iv. 
6.  §  30,  t.  1.  §  40,  vii.  1.  §  38.) 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  B.  c  330,  Amyntas  and  two  other  sons  of 
Andromenes  (Attains  and  Simmias)  were  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  plot. 
The  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iii.  pp.  72,  L,  73,  a.), 
or  nccording  to  Curtius  (vii.  1.  §  10),  when  he  was 
given  up  to  the  torture.  Amyntas  defended  himself 
and  bis  brothers  ably  (Curt.  vii.  1.  §  18,  &c),  and 
their  innocence  being  further  established  by  Polemo's 
re-appearanco  (Curt.  vii.  2  §  1,  &c;  Arr.  iii.  p.  73, 

a.  ),  they  were  acquitted.  Some  little  tune  after, 
Amyntas  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  village.  (Arr.  iii.  /.  c.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  son  of  Andromenes  is  the  Amyntas  mentioned 
by  Curtius  (iii.  9.  §  7)  as  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
B.  c.  333 ;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  as  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  "  Persian  Gates," 

b.  c,  331.  (Curt.  v.  4.  §20.)  But  "Amyntas" 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedonians.  (See  Curt.  iv.  13.  §  28,  v.  2.  §  5, 
viiL  2.  §  14,  16,  vi.  7.  $  15,  vl  9.  $  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugitive  and  traitor,  son 
of  Antiochus.  Arrian  (p.  17,  f.)  ascribes  his 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  his  hatred  and  fear  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  the  ground  of  these  feel- 
ings is  not  stated,  but  Mitford  (ch.  44.  sect.  1 ) 
connects  him  with  the  plot  of  Pausanias  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refuge  in  Kphesus 
under  Persian  protection  ;  whence,  however,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  with  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  garrisoned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Dareius.  (Arr.  L  c.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  b.  c.  333,  while  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis 
in  Lycia,  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  against  his 
life,  in  which  Amyntas  was  implicated.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  channel  through  whom 
Dareius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lynccstian,  and  had  promised  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  his 
assassinating  his  master.  The  design  was  disco- 
vered through  the  confession  of  Asi&ines,  a  Persian, 
whom  Dareius  had  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Lynccstian,  and  who  was  apprehended  by 
Parmenio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  c.,  25,  b.) 

At  the  battle  of  Issus  we  hear  again  of  Amyntas 
as  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
sian service  (Curt.  iii.  1 1.  $  18  ;  comp.  Arr.  ii.  p. 
40,  b.);  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  his  ad- 
vice vainly  given  to  Darius  shortly  before,  to  await 
Alexander's  approach  in  the  large  open  plains  to 
the  westward  of  Cilicia.  (Plut.  Alt*,  p.  675,  b., 
Arr.  ii.  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a.) 
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On  tbe  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
Ismis,  Amyntas  fled  with  a  large  body  of  Greeks 
to  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  There  he  wised  some 
ships,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  the  sovereignty  of  which — a 
double  traitor — he  designed  to  possess  himself. 
The  gates  of  Pelusium  were  opened  to  him  on  his 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authority  from  Dn- 
reius  :  thence  he  pressed  on  to  Memphis,  and  being 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Persian  garrison  under  Mazaces.  But 
this  victory  made  his  troops  over-confident  and  in- 
cautious, and,  while  they  were  dispersed  for  plun- 
der, Mazaces  sallied  forth  upon  them,  and  Amyntas 
himself  wns  killed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
(Diod.  xvii.  48  ;  Arr.  it  p.  40,  c ;  Curt.  iv.  1.  §  27, 
&c.,iv.  7.  §1,2.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle may  have  been  the  Amyntas  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Boeotians  by 
Philip,  a.  c.  338,  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  It  may  also  have 
been  the  son  of  Androraencs.  (Plut  Dem.  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  xvL  85.) 

6.  A  king  of  Galatia  and  several  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  569) 
as  contemporary  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
first  possessed  Lycaonia,  where  he  maintained 
more  than  300  flocks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568.)  To 
this  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbe  by  the  murder 
of  its  prince,  Antipnter,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  Fum.  xiii.  73),  and  Isaura  and  Cappadocia  by 
Roman  favour.  Plutarch,  who  enumerates  him 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  ot  Actium  {Ant. 
p.  944,  c),  speaks  probably  by  anticipation  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia^  for  he  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Deiotarus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  507); 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himself 
(Ant.  p.  945,  b.)  as  deserting  to  Octavius,  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amyntas. 

While  pursuing  his  schemes  of  aggrandisement, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  retractory  high- 
landers  around  him,  Amyntas  made  himself  master 
of  Ilomonada  (Strab.  xii.  p.  569),  or  llomona 
(Plin.  H.N.  v.  27),  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
place ;  but  his  death  was  avenged  by  his  widow, 
and  Amvntas  fell  a  victim  to  on  ambush  which 
she  laid  for  him.  (Strab.  L  e.)  [E.  E.] 


COIN  OF  AMYNTAS,  KING  OK  OALATIA. 

AMYNTAS  ('Anvvras),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
entitled  Xrafyu*/,  which  was  probably  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  halting- places  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  He  perhaps 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Nake,  ChoerUitt,  p.  205.) 
Erom  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  seems 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  historical  informa- 
tion. ( Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  a.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xi.  p.  500,  <!., 
xii.  pp.  514,  f.,  529, e.;  Aelian,//.  N.  v.  1 4,  xvii.  1 7.) 
AMYNTAS,  surgeon.  [Amxntkk.] 


A  MYTH  AON. 

AMYNTIA'NUS  ('kfiwyr ««{»),  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninus,  the  style  of  which  Pbotius 
blames.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Olympian,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biographies. 
(Phot  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a.,  e«L  Bekker.)  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (ad  OL  iiL  52)  refers  to  a 
work  of  Amyntianus  on  elephants. 

AMYNTOR  ('Afiwrrwp),  according  to  Homer 
(It.  x.  266),  a  son  of  Ormenus  of  Eleon  in  Thessaly, 
where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house  and  stole 
the  beautiful  helmet,  which  afterwards  came  into 
the  hands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  during  the 
war  against  Troy.  Amyntor  was  the  father  of 
C  ran  tor,  Euacmon,  Astydomeia,  and  Phoenix. 
The  last  of  these  was  cursed  and  expelled  by 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodameia,  an  unlaw- 
ful intercourse  with  his  father's  mistress.  (Horn. 
It.  ix.  434,  Ac;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  7,  iiL  13.  §  7),  who  states, 
that  Amyntor  blinded  his  son  Phoenix,  he  was  a 
king  of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Heracles,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  his  dominions, 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Astydameia.  (Com p. 
Diod.  iv.  37.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  viii.  307, 
xii.  364,  &c),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopes,  and  when 
conquered  in  a  war  by  Pelcus,  he  gave  him  his  sou 
Crantor  as  a  hostage.  [  L  S.] 

A'MYRIS  (^Wif),  of  Svbari«  >n  >«Jy»  «ir- 
named  **thc  Wise,"  whose  son  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agarista,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  B.  c.  Amyris  was  Bent  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  pro  verb,  "A^wpjf  /io/vrrcu, 
"  the  wise  man  is  mad."  ( Herod,  vi.  126 ;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  520,  a. ;  Suidaa.  «.  r. ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  ii.  p.  298  ; 
Zcnobius,  Parorminrjr.  iv.  27.) 

AMYRTAEUS  ('Auvprauos).  I.  The  name, 
according  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Phot.  Cod.  72,  p.  37, 
Bekker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  [PsAMMKNtTi'H.] 

2.  A  Saite,  who,  having  been  invested  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  was  joined  with  Inarus  the 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (a.  c 
460).  After  the  first  success  of  the  Egyptians, 
B.  c  456  [Achakmbxks],  Artaxerxes  sent  a 
second  immense  army  against  them,  by  which  they 
were  totally  defeated.  Amyrtaeus  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Elbo,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  the 
year  414  B.c,  when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the 
Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  reigned  six  years,  being 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  His  name  on 
the  monuments  is  thought  to  be  Aoinaborte. 
Eusebius  calls  him  Amyrtes  and  AmyTtanus 
('Auvprdros).  (Herod,  ii.  140,  iiL  15  ;  Thnc  L 
110;  Diod.  xL  74,  75  ;  Ctesias.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  27, 
32,  40,  Bekker;  Euseb.  Chron.  Armcn.  pp.  106, 
342,  ed.  Zohrab  and  Mai;  Wilkinson's  Ant, 
E:VPt.  i.  p.  205.)  [P.  S.] 

A'MYRUS  ('Auvpns)y  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  the  town  and  river  Amyrus  in  Thessaly 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.r.;  Vol.  Place,  ii.  11.)  [L.  S.J 

AMYTHA'ON  (' AfivQdtjy),  a  son  of  Cretheus 
and  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  235,  Ac),  and  brother 
of  Aeson  and  Pheres.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  259.)  He 
dwelt  at  Pylos  in  Messenia,  and  by  Idomene  bo- 
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came  the  Cither  of  Bins  Mclampus,  And  Aeolia. 
(Apullod.  L  9.  §  1 1,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  Pindar 
(/"V*.  iv.  220,  &c),  he  and  several  other  members 
of  his  family  went  to  I  ulcus  to  intercede  with 
Pelias  on  behalf  of  Jason.  I'ausanins  (v.  0.  §  1) 
mentions  him  among  those  to  whom  the  restoration 
of  the  Olympian  grimes  was  ascribed.      [L.  S.] 

AMYTHAO'NIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Amy- 
thaoa,  by  which  his  son,  the  seer  Melampus,  is 
sometimes  designated.  (Virg.  Geary.  iii.  550; 
ColumelL  x.  548.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
in  general  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Amythaouidae. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  372.)  [L.  S.J 

A'MYTIS  rauwu).  1.  The  daughter  of  Aa- 
tyagca,  the  wife  of  Cyras,  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
by  ses,  according  to  Ctesias.  (Pert,  c  2,  10,  &c, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Xerxes,  the  wife  of  Mega- 
byzus,  and  the  mother  of  Achacmeuca,  who  pe- 
rished in  Egypt,  according  to  Ctesias.  {Pen.  c  20, 
22,  28,  30,  36,  39,  &c) 

A'NACES.    [A»ax,  No.  2.] 
ANACHARSIS  ('A*dx«f»<»*),  »  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  76"),  the 
sun  of  Gnurus,  and  brother  of  Saulius,  king  of 
Thrace;  according  to  Lucian  (SrytAa)  the  son  of 
DuucetuA.    He  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  just  at 
the  time  that  Solon  was  occupied  with  his  legisla- 
tive measure*.   He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  living,  his 
talents,  and  his  acute  observations  on  the  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  genera) 
attention  and  admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom 
was  such,  that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  seven  sages.    Some  writers  affirmed, 
that  after  having  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
franchise,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  According  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
on  his  return  to  Thrace,  ho  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther Saulius,  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybele 
at  Hi  l.i. -a.    I)i<>geues  Lnertius  gives  a  somewhat 
different  version — that  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther while  bunting.    He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
metrical  work  on  legislation  and  the  art  of  war. 
Cicero  (  True,  Dujk  v.  3*2)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
letters,  of  which  several,  though  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, are  still  extant.    Various  sayings  of  his 
hare  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  and  Athenaeus. 
(Herod,  iv.  46,  76,  77;  Plut.  St/.  5,  (Wir. 
Sept.  StpimL;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  101,  &c;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  303  ;  Lucian,  Sylka  and  Anadumu;  A  then, 
iv.  p.  159,  x.  pp.  420,  437,  xiv.  p.  613  ;  Aelian, 
V.  II.  v.  7.)  [CP.  M.J 

ANA'CREON  ('AroxpiW),  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
of  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
are  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  hare 
spent  his  youth  at  his  native  city,  and  to  hare  re- 
moved, with  the  great  body  of  it*  inhabitants,  to 
Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  Har- 
pagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus  (about  a  c.  540  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  644).  The  early  part  of  his  middle  life 
was  spent  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
crates,  in  whose  praise  Anacreon  wrote  man}' 
songs.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  638  ;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  very  high  favour  with  the  tyrant  and  is 
said  to  have  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
music.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Dm.  xxxvii.  5.)  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates  (b.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus, 
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who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat. 
//i/jwreA.  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simon  ides  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  tasto  of  Jli]>parchus  had  collected  round  him, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
families  besides  the  Pciustralidac,  among  whom  lie 
eapecudly  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critiaa,  the  sou 
of  Dropides.  (Plat  Charm,  p.  157;  lierghk's 
Amu-nxm,  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  a  c  478.  (Lucian,  Mucrob.  c  26.) 
Siraonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  (AntJwJ. 
Pal.  vii.  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statuo 
in  tho  Acropolis  (Paus.  i.  25.  §  1),  mid  the  Tcians 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  Icon. 
Cireapi&,  pi.  iii.  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo- 
nides  appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (a  c.  514)  ;  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  ho 
tied  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (a  c.  495  ;  Suidas,  «.  v. 
'Ay<ucp4fn>  and  Tf«#.)  This  tradition  has,  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdera. 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacreon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary  j  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  arguing  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 


pressions of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  (AnihoL  PuL 
vii.  25  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Din.  xxvi.  1.)  We  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  tho  poet  The  tale  tliat  be  loved  Sappho 
is  very  improbable.  (A then.  xiii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12.  §8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  nearly  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  later  poems,  in  forgetfulncss  of  the 
fact  tliat  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man  ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacreon 's 
poems  were  extant  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  MOdesn 
attributed  to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  AH  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  others  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feet* 
ing ;  and  all  are  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  these  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  tho 
genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon.  His  favourito 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minore. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunck,  Strasb.  1 786 ;  Fischer, 
Lips.  1793  ;  Mchlhorn,  Glogau,  1825;  and 
Bergk,  Lips.  1834.  [P.  S.] 

ANACYNDARAXES  (,Aro<ru*8cVd(i,f),  the 
father  of  Surdaniipalus,  king  of  Assyria.  (A man, 
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AN  ASTASITTS. 


An.  ii.  5  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  672;  Athen.  via.  p.  335,  f., 
xiL  pp.  529,  e,  530,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  (' kr&vonivn),  the  goddess 
rising  out  of  tbe  tea,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite, 
in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  born  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  ce- 
lebrity previous  to  the  time  of  Apellcs,  but  his 
famous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomenc,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  as  rising  from 
the  sea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hands,  at 
once  drew  great  attention  to  this  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as 
well  as  sculptors.  The  painting  of  Apellcs  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
set  it  up  in  their  temple  of  Asclepius.  Its  beauty 
induced  Augustus  to  hare  it  removed  to  Koine, 
and  the  Conns  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  effaced, 
and  it  was  replaced  by  the  work  of  auother  artint 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  657;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxt.  36.  §§  12. 
and  15  ;  Auson.  Ep.  106  ;  Pau*.ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAEA  ('Ayoia),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaea  in  Caria  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byx.  $.v. ;  Eustath.  adDxmyt.  I'erieg.  828.)  [L.  S.J 

ANAGALLIS.  [Aoallu.] 

ANAGNOSTES,  JOANNES  Cimirrtit  W 
y**><rrns)t  wrote  an  account  of  the  storming  of  his 
native  city,  Thessalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amurath  II.  (a.  d.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
**  Monodia,"  or  lamentation  for  the  event,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the 
Ivfifjuitra  of  Leo  Allatius,  Rom.  1653,  8vo.,  pp. 
318 — 380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  siege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  was  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  tho  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  him  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. (Hanekius,  de  HuL  Ityx.  Script,  i.  38, 
p.  636 ;  Wharton,  Supp  to  Cave,  JTuL  Lit.  ii. 
p.  130.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAl'TIS  CAvaUtt),  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  various  modifications,  some- 
times written  Anaea  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738),  some- 
times Aneitis  (Plut  Artux.  27),  sometimes  Tanais 
(Clem.  Alex.  I'rotrcpL  p.  43),  or  N anaea.  (Maccab. 
ii.  1,  13.)  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Assy- 
ria, Perns,  &c.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  512,  xii.  p.  559.  xv. 
p.  733.)  In  most  places  where  she  was  worship- 
ped we  find  numerous  slaves  (Up6SovKot)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Acilisene  these 
slaves  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
families.  The  female  slaves  prostituted  them- 
selves for  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  land  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
such  temples.  (Plut  LucuJf.  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  was  a  branch  of  tbe  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  clear 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
identify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Paus.  iii.  16. 
§  6 ;  Plut  L  c),  and  sometimes  with  their  Aphro- 
dite. (Clem.  Alex.  /.&;  Agathias,  L  2  ;  Arnmian. 
Marc  xxiii.  3 ;  Spartian.  Carac  7 ;  comp.  Crcuzcr, 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  22,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ANA'NIUS  fArdytot),  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Ilipponax  (about  540  &  c.) 


The  invention  of  tho  satyric  iambic  verse  called 
Season  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  Ilipponax. 
(Hcphaest  p.  30,  11,  Gaisf.)  Some  fragments  of 
Ananius  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (pp.  78,  282, 
370),  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  lias  been  col- 
lected by  VVclcker.  (Hipponactis  el  Ananii  IamLo- 
graphnrum  Fm^mritia,  p.  109,  &c)        [P.  S.] 

ANAPHAS  (*A*o^ai),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  B.  c  521, 
and  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Atosan, 
the  sister  of  Cambyses,  who  wa*  the  father  of  tho 
great  Cyrus.  The  Cappadocian  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anaphas,  who  received  the  government 
of  Cappadocia,  free  from  taxes.  Anaphas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Da  tames.  (Died.  xxxi.  Ed.  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  d.  803.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Suidas,  *. r.  xPv*6yoros.    [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  {'Avuurrdtrios),  the  author  of 
a  Lttin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addressed  to 
a  certain  Annatus,  44  De  Ratione  V ictus  Solutaris 
post  Incisam  Vcnam  ct  Emissum  Sanguinem," 
which  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  tho 
Regimen  SuHiluluSaUruitanum.  (e.g.  Aulverp.  1557, 
I2mo.)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quite 
unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a  late  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Greek 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  year, 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Actius  (tctrab.  iii. 
scrm.  iv.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  some  tune  during  or  before  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patriarchs  of  Antiocm. 
[Anastabius  Sin  ait  a.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  ( 'AwurraW ),  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  sumnmed  Dicorus  (Auto- 
pos)  on  account  of  the  different  colour  of  his 
eye-balls,  was  born  about  430  A.  d.,  at  Dyrra- 
chium  in  Epeirus.  He  was  descended  from  an 
unknown  family,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  circumstances  concerning  his  life  pre- 
viously to  his  accession.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  was  a  zealous  Eutychian,  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  tbe  imperial  life- 
guard of  the  Silcntiarii,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  generally  called  Anastasius  Silentiarius.  The 
emperor  Zeno,  the  I  saurian,  having  died  in  491 
without  male  issue,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  brother  Longinus  would  succeed  him  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  au  intrigue  carried  on  during  some 
time,  as  it  seems,  between  Anastasius  and  the  em- 
press Ariadne,  Anastasius  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  he  had  had  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anastasius  ascended  tbe  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  ho  was  a  man  of  at  least  sixty,  but 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  tho 
most  deplorable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  dis- 
turbed as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and 
by  the  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troubles. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  Longinus,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinus  M agister  Ulficiorum, 
and  Longinus  Sclinuntius,  rose  against  bim,  and 
being  all  natives  of  Isauria,  where  they  had  great 
iuduencc,  they  made  this  province  the  centre  of 
their  operations  against  the  imperial  troops.  This 
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war,  which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  I  saurian  war,  lasted  till  497,  and  partly  till 
498,  when  it  was  finished  to  the  advantage  of  the 
emperor  by  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rebellion.  John  the  Scythian,  John 
tbe  Hunchbacked,  and  under  them  Justin  us  who 
became  afterwards  emperor,  distinguished  them- 
selves greatly  as  commanders  of  the  armies  of 
Anastasius.  The  following  years  were  signalised 
by  a  sedition  in  Constantinople  occasioned  by  dis- 
turbances between  the  factions  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Green,  by  religious  troubles  which  the  emperor 
was  able  to  quell  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
wars  with  tbe  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
earthquakes,  famine,  and  plague,  (a.  d.  500.) 
A n.-ii tafias  tried  to  relieve  bis  people  by  abolishing 
the  xpwrd>yvp0«,  a  heavy  poll-tax  which  was  paid 
indifferently  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
Immediately  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Cabadis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  destroyed  the  Bysantine  army  commanded  by 
Hyparius  and  Patricius  Phrygius,  and  ravaged 
Mesopotamia  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Anastasius 
purchased  peace  in  505  by  paying  1 1 ,000  pounds 
uf  gold  to  the  Persians,  who,  being  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  restored  to  the  em- 
peror the  provinces  which  they  had  overrun.  From 
Asia  Anastasius  sent  his  generals  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  fought  an  unsuccessful  but 
not  inglorious  campaign  against  tho  East-Goths  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in- 
defatigable warriors  crossed  that  river  in  great 
numbers,  and  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
appeared  in  sight  of  Constantinople  ;  and  no  other 
means  were  left  to  the  emperor  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  his  capital  but  by  con- 
structing a  fortified  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Con- 
stantinople from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  (a.  n.  507.)  Some  parts 
of  this  wall,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  useful 
against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing.  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
be  understood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  religion  during  this  time,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
and  Theophanes  cited  below. 

As  early  as  480,  Anastasius,  then  only  a  Stlen- 
riarius,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  Euty- 
chian  I'alladius  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  This  net 
was  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him  by  tbe 
orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius 
who,  upon  Anastasius  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
tii mne,  persuaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
fession of  faith  according  to  the  orthodox  principles 
laid  down  in  the  council  of  Chalccdon.  Notwith- 
standing this  confession,  Anastasius  continued  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
496  he  bad  his  enemy,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
banished.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Anastasius 
shewed  great  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
phali.  The  successor  of  Euphemius  was  Macedo- 
nian, who  often  thwarted  the  measures  of  the  em- 
peror, and  who  but  a  few  years  afterwards  was 
driven  from  his  see,  which  Anastasius  gave  to  the 
Eutycbian  Timothcus,  who  opposed  the  orthodox 
in  many  matters.  Upon  this,  Anastasius  was 
anathematized  by  pope  Symmachus,  whose  succes- 
sor, Hormisdas,  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of 


the  East.  However,  the  religious  motives  of  these 
disturbances  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  514,  Vitalianus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anastasius  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  tho  orthodox  church. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assemble  a  general  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  army  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  his  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychians  over  the 
orthodox  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  years.  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
sacred  u  Diptychs"  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  having  more  or  less  guided 
modern  writers  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  Tillemonts  44  Ilistoire 
des  Empereurs.**  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  faithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  far  from  being  a  common  man.  Til  lemon  t, 
though  he  is  oftcu  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  "Ilistoire 
du  Bos  Empire,"  does  not  condemn  him;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iii.  29,  scq. ;  Cedrcnus,  pp. 
354-365,  cd.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  1 15-141,  cd. 
Paris;  Oregor.  Turon.  ii.  38.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
( Protonsccretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicus,  who 
hod  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Rufus  in 
the  month  of  June  a.  d.  713.  Artemius  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities  wa*  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
After  having  punished  Rufus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  I  saurian  Leo,  who  became  after- 
words emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lazes  and  other  Caucasian  nations  and  himself 
made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs  by 
whom  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
then  contiimally  harassed.  He  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  tho  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  const  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  fleet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition failed,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships  i«  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas- 
sacred, and  Theodosius  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes 
proclaimed  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
had  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces;  for 
while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
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Anastasius,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  all  danger  from  that  side. 
After  on  obstinate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  January  716,  and  Anastasius,  besieged  in  Nicaea, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  his  life  pre- 
served. This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  victorious 
rebeL,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodosius  III.  Anattasius  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Thessalonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  Isiiurus  (721),  Anastasius  conspired 
against  this  emperor  at  the  instigation  of  Nice  las 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Ter- 
belis  or  Terbelius,  king  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Tbeophanes, 
pp. 3*2 1,  Ac,  335,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonaras,  xiv.  26,  &c; 
Ccdrenus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  A.  D.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  the  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Turrianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  Antiquar.  Led.  iii. 
pp.  123  —  186.    The  translation  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  still  extant.  (CataL 
Vindobon.  pt  1,  cod.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest,    lie  is  cited  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Heimbach.  iL  p.  10;  ed.  FabroL  iv.  p.  701, 
viL  p.  2A8),  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  plnced  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephanus.  Be- 
yond this  circumstance,  we  can  discover  in  bis 
fragments  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Justinian ;  Rcitz, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  asterisk  in 
the  list  of  jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
philus.    (Ejcur*.  xx.  p.  1234.)    The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fsibricius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  a.  d. 
517.    Procopius  (d*  Bell.  Pert.  ii.  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anastasius,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Darn,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Chosroes,  a.  d.  540.  This 
Anastasius  was  at  first  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  after 
Chosroes  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  (J.  T.  G.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nick 
(about  520 — 536  a.  d.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalm*,  which  is  still  ex- 
taut.    (DM.  CuidtH.  p.  30').)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bishop  of  Romk,  from  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
controversy  with  Runnus  respecting  Origcn.  He 
excommunicated  Runnus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Origeu,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Origen's  name  before  the  translation  of  one 
of  bis  works  by  Runnus.  (Constant,  EpUt.  Pontif. 
Rom.  p.  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  (Ejwt.  16.)  fP.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Romk  from  496 
to  his  death  in  498,  made  nn  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
Lntin  Churches  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
cius.  There  are  extant  two  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Baluxius,  Ax*.  Collect.  Cvwil.  p.  1 457.    [P. S.J 


ANATOLIUS. 

ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  fAmirrd^ot  TU- 
i-curijj).  Three  persons  of  this  name  an-  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  confounded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  I.,  made  patriarch  of  Antioch 
a.  D.  559  or  56 1 ,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Aphthartodocctae,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Justi- 
nian issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  af- 
terwards banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antioch, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastasius  I.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  n.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  **de 
Cure  PastoraU,"  and  was  killed  by  the  Jews  in  a 
tumult,  609  a.  D. 

3.  An  AST  arils,  a  presbyter  nnd  monk  of  Ml 
Sinai,  called  by  Inter  Greek  writers  "the  New  Moses" 
(Muxrrjr  viot),  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury, as  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  bis 44  H  ©degas." 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  application  of  the  epithet  u  Sinaita"  to  them  hns 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  "llodcgus*'  (<$5iry«)r),  or 
44 Guide,*"  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognised  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  by 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  but  events  are  mentioned  in 
it  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Others 
have  thought  tliat  he  was  the  author  of  the  work 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpolated. 
It  was,  however,  most  probably  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  published  by  Gretscr 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  1606,  4 to.  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  graces  of 
style,  mid  very  inaccurate  as  to  facts. 

An  account  of  tho  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  (JliLt. 
Graet.  x.  p.  571),  and  Cave.  (Hist.  Lit.)    [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  Bkrytus,  afterwards  P.  P. 
(prarfsctiu  praetorio)  of  lilyricum,  received  a  lcj*nl 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  profession  of  jurisconsult.  Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  forensic  eminence,  from  Berytus  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  gained  admission  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
favour,  was  respected  even  by  his  enemies,  and 
was  successively  promoted  to  various  honours.  He 
became  contularit  of  Galatin,  and  we  fiud  him 
named  rirariut  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  a.  n.  339. 
(Cod.  Th.  1 1 .  tit.  30.  s.  1 9.)  A  constitution  of  the 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  vtcurius  Africac;  but 
the  opinion  of  Godefroi,  that  here  also  the  true 
reading  is  Asiue,  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit.  1.  a.  28.)  He  Ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  in  tho  years  346  and 
349,  but  without  mention  of  his  district  (Cod.  Th. 
12.  tit.  1.  s.  38,  ib.  s.  39.)  He  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as 
P.  P.  of  lilyricum,  a.  d.  359  (Am.  Marc.  xix. 
1 1.  §  2),  and  his  death  in  that  office  is  recorded  by 
the  same  author,  a.  u.  361.  (xxi.  6.  §  5.)  Whether 
he  were  at  first  pracfect  of  some  other  district,  or 
whether  he  held  the  same  office  continuously  from 
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a.  D.  346  to  a.  D.  361,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Hi*  administration  is  mentioned  by  Maroellihus  a» 
an  era  of  unusual  improvement,  and  is  also  recorded 
by  Aurelius  Victor  (Trajan)  as  a  bright  but  soli- 
tary instance  of  reform,  which  checked  the  down- 
ward progress  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  op- 
pression of  provincial  governors.  He  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Libanius ;  and  several 
letters  of  Libanius  are  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Anatoli  us,  and,  for  the  most  part,  asking  favour*  or 
recommending  friends.  We  would  refer  especially 
to  the  letters  18,  466,  587,  as  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  Anatolius.  When  he  received  from  Con- 
stantius  his  appointment  to  the  pracfecture  of  Illy- 
ricum,  he  said  to  the  emperor, 44  Henceforth,  prince, 
no  dignity  shall  shelter  the  guilty  from  punishment ; 
henceforth,  no  one  who  violates  the  laws,  however 
high  may  be  his  judicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impunity."  It  appears  that 
he  acted  up  to  his  virtuous  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex- 
tremely clever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
indefatigable,  and  ambitious.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
upon  Anatolius  composed  by  the  sophist  Himeritis, 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any- 
thing illustrative  of  the  real  character  of  Anatolius 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  remains  of  this  panegy- 
ric (Wernsdorff,  ad  //iWiunt,  xxxiL  and  297.) 
If  we  would  learn  something  of  the  private  history 
of  the  man,  we  must  look  into  the  letters  of  Liba- 
nius and  the  life  of  Proaeresius  by  Eunapius.  In 
the  1 8th  letter  of  Libanius,  which  is  partly  written 
in  a  tone  of  pique  and  /*•  rsifiaije^  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  censure  and  the  praise  are  ironical. 
Libanius  seems  to  insinuate,  that  his  powerful  ac- 
quaintance was  stunted  and  ill-favoured  in  person  ; 
did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pre- 
sents voluntarily  offered  ;  was  partial  to  the  Syrians, 
his  own  countrymen,  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age ;  and  was  apt,  in  his  prosperity,  to  look  down 
upon  old  friends. 

Among  bis  accomplishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
the  poetic  etTuMons  of  Milesius  of  Smyrna,  that  be 
called  him  Milesius  the  Muse.  Anatolius  himself 
received  from  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
his  reputation  the  nickname  'Agvrolwv,  a  word 
w  hich  1ms  puzzled  the  whole  tribe  of  commentators 
and  lexicographers,  including  Faber,  Ducange,  and 
Toup.  It  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  stage,  as  Eunapius  refers  for  its  explanation  to 
the  Kaxo&aiptev  tQv  &vu*\wr  X°P^**  He  was  a 
heathen,  and  clung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
heathenism  was  unfashionable,  and  when  the  tide 
of  opinion  had  begun  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Athens,  be  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
fices, and  vinited  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

An  error  of  importance  concerning  Anatolius 
oecura  in  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  deserv- 
edly high  authority.  Jac  Godefroi  states,  in  the 
Ptoso}  <ograph  uj  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Tlieo- 
doadan  Code,  that  16  letters  of  St.  Basil  the  Great 
(via.  letters  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
This  error,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
from  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  that  be- 
longed to  the  preceding  article  on  Ampkilochius, 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  revision  of  Hitter. 

The  Anatolius  who  was  P.P.  of  lily  ricum  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture and  medicine  as  well  as  in  law.  It  is  possible 


that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  cited  in  the  Geoponica  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Yindania- 
nus,)  Berytius.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  diffe- 
rent individuals.  (Niclas,  Prolegotn.  ad  lleofxm,  p. 
xlviii.  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  by 
this  Anatolius,  Photius  (Cod.  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  co«- 
ctrning Sympathies  and  Antipathic*  (»*pl  "ivu.wu.QfuZv 
wed  'AyrtwxK0ttwy)t  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabricius  (litb'.  (Jr.  iv.  p. 29) ;  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  work  to  Anatolius 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  Iamblichus 
(Brucker,  Hi*t.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homeric  Questions.  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  some  name  are  mentioned 
by  Libanius  and  errors  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana- 
tolius has  been  confounded  with  the  magister  ojfiei- 
orum  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Maranga,  a.  d.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)     [J.  T.  O.J 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Biryttr. 
In  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const  Tan  to. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  -the 
titles  rt>  Ulustris*  magister,  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  work,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  father  Leontius 
and  his  grandfather  Eudoxius  w  optimum  sui  me- 
moriam  in  legibui  rtHauertmt.n  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these  works  are  cited 
in  the  Basilica.  Matthaeus  Bias  tares  (in  Prae/ 
Syutag.)  states,  that  the  44  professor  (dmutitvtp) 
Thalelaeus  edited  the  Code  at  length  ;  Theodo 
rus  Herm opolites  briefly ;  Anatolius  still  mora 
briefly ;  Isidorus  more  succinctly  than  Thalelaeus, 
but  more  ditfusely  than  the  other  two."  It  is  pos- 
sibly from  some  misunderstanding  or  some  misqtio 
tation  of  this  passage,  that  Terrasson  (7/if/otre  dela 
Jurisp.  Rom.  p.  358)  speaks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Theodoras  Hermopolites 
and  Isidorus,  to  translate  Justinian's  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  Constitution  Omnem  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bears  date  a.  D.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  others,  to  Theodoras,  Isidorus, 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  jurists  of  similar  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Terrasson  between  the  em- 
peror Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  He 
was  advocatus  fisci,  and  was  one  of  the  major cs  ju- 
duxs  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Not.  82.  c  1. 
Finally,  be  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curator  divinae  domus  et  ret  priratae.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  un- 
popular, by  appropriating  to  himself,  under  colour 
of  confiscations  to  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  de- 
li 
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ceased  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  rightful 
heirs.  He  perished  in  A.  d.  657,  in  an  earthquake 
at  Byzantium,  whither  he  had  removed  hit  resi- 
dence from  Berytus.  (Agath. //«•<.     3.)  [J.T.O.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('AwmfAio*),  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (a.  d.  449),  presided  at  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  was 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Chalccdon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contest  sprung  np  between  Anatolius  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relative  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolius  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  A.  D.  467,  is  still  ex- 
tant. (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  A.  d.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  (/A*trr4Ajof),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
dick  a  (a.  d.  270\  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Eusebius  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  urged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (H.  E.  vii.  32.) 
He  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  a.  d.  262. 
From  Alexandria  be  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesarea 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicea,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known  ;  but  by 
soma  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  large 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  (L  e.) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  under  the  title  of  M  Volu- 
men  de  Paschate,"  or  w  Canones  Pasc  hales,"  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidiut  Bucherius  in  his 
Zkxirina  Temporum^  Antverp.,  1C34.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  de  Vir.  Illttst.  c  73),  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  StoKayoifitya  rqr  'ApiSutTixjjf. 
Some  fragments  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Grace  iii.  p.  462.    [P.  S.] 

ANAX  ("Am({).  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gam,  and  father  of  Astcrius.  The  legends  of 
Miletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anactoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Paus.  L  35.  §  5, 
vii.  2.  f  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterising  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  world; 
but  the  plural  forms,  "Anucsr,  or  "Ayewrrsf,  or 
"Avams  xtuStt,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi. (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  7,  x.  38.  §  3 ;  Cic.  de  A'o*. 
Dear,  iii  31 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.v.A;  Pint  TJtet.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pausanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
'Avoxer  voids*  at  Amphicsa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabciri  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
a  connexion  between  Amphissa  and  Samo- 
has  been  inferred.  (Com p.  Etutath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.         [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'OORAS  {'Ajm^pas),  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, was  horn  at  Clasomenae  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  b.  c.  499.  His  father,  Hegesibulus,  left 
him  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 
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as  lie  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  which 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  during 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  have 
lived  and  taught  in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles  ;  but  while  he  thus  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitions 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint.  The  principal 
cause  of  hostility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  administration  seised  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  was 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  results  are 
matters  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  12,  Ac.;  Plut.  Perici.  32,  Aitw, 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagoraa 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impiety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Persia. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence 
and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to 
death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philosopher  now 
went  to  Lampsacus,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  charge  of 
fxr)fii(Tuds  was  brought  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said 
to  lmve  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lampsacus  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitant*  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxagoraa  not  only  during  hia 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
c  3  ;  Ihri.  of  Ant.  s.  r.  'A»a$ay4p*UL.) 

Diogenes  Lacrtius,  Cicero,  and  other  writers, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes ;  but 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosophers. 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  hia 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  philoso- 
phers bad  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  its 
various  phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  ita 
different  forms  and  modifications  as  the  cause  of  all 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  Ihj 
wvt,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence.  This 
wCf,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  the  world 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though, 
before  the  ravt  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts 
(6noiofi*(ni)  as  well  as  heterogeneous  once,  The 
vovt  united  the  former  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process 
arose  the  things  we  sec  in  this  world.  This 
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nd  separation,  however,  were  made  in  inch 
a  manner,  that  each  thing  contains  in  itaelf  parts 
of  other  thing*  or  heterogeneous  elements,  and  is 
what  it  is,  only  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
of  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitute  its 
character.  The  revs,  which  thus  regulated  and 
formed  the  material  world,  is  itself  also  cognoscent, 
and  consequently  the  principle  of  all  cognition  :  it 
alone  can  see  troth  and  the  essence  of  things, 
while  our  senses  ore  imperfect  and  often  lead  ns 
into  error.  Anaxagoras  explained  his  dualistie 
system  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost,  and  we  know 
h  only  from  such  fragments  as  are  quoted  from  it 
by  later  writers,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  others.  For  a 
more  detailed  account  sec  Ritter,  GescL  d.  lonisch. 
/'Woe  p.  203,  Ac;  Brandis,  Rkein.  Afus.  L  p.  117, 
&c,  Hamdb.  der  Gttck.  der  Pkilos.  I  p.  232,  Ac ; 

J.  T.  Hemsen,  Anajcayoras  Clazomcniut,  me  da 

Vila  rtus  at  que  PhiloaojJua,  Gotting.  1821,8m; 
Breier,  Die  Philo»ipliie  des  Anaxagoras  von  Klazo- 
meua  nock  Aristoteles,  Berlin,  1840.  The  frag- 
ments of  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected  by 
Schatibach :  Anaxagorae  Fragmenta  ecUegit,  §*L, 
Leipzig,  1827,  8vo.,  and  much  better  by  Schom, 
Amaxagorae  Fragmenta  dispo*.  et  iUuttr^  Bonn, 
1829,  8to.  [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'GORAS  f  Aswfcryopor),  of  Aegina,  a 
sculptor,  flourished  about  a.  c.  480,  and  executed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  bronse  set  up  at  Olympia 
by  the  state*  which  bad  united  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  (Paus.  v.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup- 
pm-d  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  sculptor  men- 
tioned in  an  epigram  by  Anacreon  (Anthol.  Grate, 
L  p.  55,  No.  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  same  as  the 
writer  on  scene-pointing  mentioned  oy  v  itnmui 
[Agatharchus.]  [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  AN  DER  (,A»*u*po*%  king  of  Sparta, 
12th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Eurycratea,  is  named  by 
Pa  manias  as  commanding  against  Aristomenes, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  B.  c. 
668;  but  probably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
statement  of  Tyrtaeus  (given  by  Strabo,  viii.  p. 
362),  that  the  grandfathers  fought  in  the  first,  the 
grandsons  in  the  second.  (Pans.  Hi.  3,  14.  §  4, 
ir.  15.  S  If  !«•  §  5,  22.  $  3;  Pint  ApojMh. 
Lae.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA  QAraZdvSpa)  and  her  sister 
Lathria,  twin  daughters  of  Thersander,  Heraclide 
king  of  Cleonae ,  are  said  to  have  been  married  to 
the  twin-born  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles;  Anaxandra,  it  would  seem,  to  Procles. 
An  altar  sacred  to  them  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa.  (iii.  16.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Nfalces,  was  herself  a  painter  about  b.  c.  228. 
(Didvmus,  ap,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  523,  b., 
Srlb.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXANDRIDES  ('Avc.fav5p(5i,i).  1.  Son 
of  Theopompus,  the  9th  Eurypontid  king  of  Sparta  ; 
himself  never  reigned,  bat  by  the  accession  of 
Leotychide*  became  from  the  seventh  generation 
the  father  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch. 
(See  for  his  descendants  in  the  interval  Clinton's 
Fasti,  ii  p.  204,  and  Herod.  Tiii.  131.) 

2.  King  of  Sparta,  15th  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
L^on,  reigned  from  about  560  to  520  b.  c.  At 
the  time  when  Croesus  sent  his  embassy  to  form 
alliance  with  "  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks,"  i.  e. 
about  554,  the  war  with  Tcgea,  which  in  the  late 
rei^na  went  against  them,  had  now  been  decided 
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in  the  Spartans'  favour,  under  Anaxandridcs  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  was  mainly  carried 
on  the  suppression  of  the  tyrannies,  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Hav- 
ing a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
ephors,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Cleomenes ;  and  after  this, 
by  his  first  wife  Dorieu%  Lconidas,  and  Clcombrotus. 
(Herod,  i.  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paus.  iii.  3.)  Several 
sayings  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Pint.  Apopkth.  Lae. 
(where  the  old  reading  is  Alexandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandridcs  and  Ariston  commences 
the  period  of  certain  dates,  the  chronology  of  their 
predecessors  being  doubtful  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  suspicions;  the  only  certain  point  be- 
ing the  coincidence  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinton's  Fasti,  L  app.  2  and  6,  ii  p.  205,  and 
Mailer's  Dorians,  bk.  i.  c  7.)  (A.  H.  C] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES(*A«|av5f.i'5Tjr),  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  same  as  Alexandrides. 
[Alkxandridkm,  and  Plut.  Quaest.  Grate,  c  9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  f'Ai^aityWijj),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Cameirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  b.  a  376  (Alarm. 
Par.  Ep.  34),  and  29  years  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  gomes 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  (RheL  iii.  10 — 12 ;  Eth.  End. 
rL  10  ;  Nicom,  vii.  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  his  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  his  dithyrambs.  (Suidas, 
s.v. ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374 ;  Meineke";  Bode.)    [P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  ("Aro^px").  a  philosopher 
of  Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Deraocritus,  flourished 
about  340  B.  c  and  onwards.  (Diog.  LaerL  ix.  58, 
p.  667,  Steph.)    He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  favour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  t6oatuovuc6s. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cleitus,  Anaxarchus 
consoled  him  with  the  maxim  **a  king  can  do  no 
wrong."    After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
chus was  thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  ho  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.    The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  (7W. 
ii.  21,  da  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  33)  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  this  tale.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar- 
chus we  know  nothing.    Some  writers  understand 
his  title  wt&atfUMHicdt  as  meaning,  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  a  philosophy  which  made  the  end  of  life 
to  be  tdHatfiovla,  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  tiSai/uivucol,  of  which,  however, 
ho  himself  is  the  only  person  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  ascribes  to  Anaxarchus  and  Callisthencs 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
D;irius's  perfume-casket,  and  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Aristotle.    (Arrian,  A  nub.  iv.  10; 
Plut.  Alex.  52;  Plin.  vii.  23;  Aelian,  V.  If.  ix. 
c  37 ;  Brucker,  /fist.  Philos.  i.  p.  1207  ;  Dathe, 
Prolusio  de  Anaxarcho,  Lips.  1762.)      [P.  S.] 
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ANAXA'RETE  rAm*.ap«Ti»),  a  maiden  of  the  | 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Teucer.  She  remained  unmoved  by  tbe 
professions  of  love  and  lamentations  of  Iphis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
residence.  When  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
going  to  be  buried,  she  looked  with  indifference 
from  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession ;  but 
Venus  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  preserved  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospicicns.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv. 
698,  &c.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (39),  who  relates 
the  same  story,  calls  the  maiden  Arsinoe,  and  her 
lover  Arceophon.  [  L.  S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  ANAXIS  ('Aro^ai  or'Aw^u), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Hilaeira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  usually  men- 
tioned. The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Argos  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horseback,  (in. 
18.  §7.)  [L.S.] 

ANAXI'BIA  fAra{<tia).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pelias,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Pcisidice,  Pelopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Alcestis.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  C rations,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Plcisthencs,  and  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Pylades.  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
OraL  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  1 17)  calls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyochea,  Eustatbius  {ad  II. 
iL  296)  confounds  Agamemnon's  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Cratieua,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anaxibia  in  Plut  de  Flum.  4.       [L.  S.] 

ANAXl'BIUS  ('AM^tfios),  was  the  Spartan 
admira^  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Trapcxus  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophus,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (a.  c  400. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso- 
phus met  them  again  at  Sinope,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  civil  words  and  a  pro- 
mise of  employment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  the  Euxine.  {AnaL  vL  1.  §  1C.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Pharnabaxus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment. A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xenophon.  {Anab.  vii.  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  after 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratados,  and  Anaxibius  forth- 
with issued  a  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
by  Aristarchus  the  Harmost,  that  all  Cyrvan  sol- 
diers found  in  Byzantium  should  bo  sold  for  slaves. 
{Anab.  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  6.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  tbe  command,  and  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  Pharnabaxus,  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himself  by  persuading  Xenophon  to  lead  the 
array  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap  ;  bat  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threats  of  Aristarchus.  {Anab.  vii.  2.  §  5-14.)  In 


the  year  389,  Anaxibius  was  sent  out  from  Sparta 
to  supersede  Dercyllidas  in  the  command  at  Aby- 
dus,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  some 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphicrates,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandrus,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anaxibius,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  Athenian  ambuscade,  and  foresee- 
ing the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  desired  his 
men  to  save  themselves  by  night.  His  own  duty, 
he  said,  required  him  to  die  there ;  and,  with  a 
small  body  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
fighting  till  he  fell,  a  c.  388.  (Xen.  HtU.  iv.  8. 
§  32—39.)  [E.  E.] 

ANAXI'CRATES  ('Aw^utp^j),  a  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statements 
is  compared  with  one  of  Cleitodemus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Argolis.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  AM.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUS('Aj'o4(8eu*o»),king  of  Sparta, 
11th  of  the  Eurypontida,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  con- 
temporary with  Anaxander,  and  lived  to  tbe  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Messenian  war,  b.  c.  668. 
(Paus.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ANAXIDA'MUS  fAmitoajwi),  an  Achaean 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  n.  c  164,  and  again 
in  ac  155.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  6,  8,  xxxiii.  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  fAwitfAa*, 
'Ara£{Aaof),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  former  of  whom  be  attacked  in  one  of 
his  plays.  (Diog.  Iwert,  iii.  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  subjects.  (Pol- 
lux, ii.  29,  34  ;  x.  190 ;  Athen.  pp.  95,  171,  374, 
416,  655  ;  Meineke  ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  ILA'US  ('AmsIiAom),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ami.  Rom.  L  1 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  L  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  fAfutfXaos),  of  Byzantium, 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Byzantium  to 
the  Athenians  in  b.c  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
was  acquitted,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  were 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  Hell,  i.  3.  §  19; 
Pint.  Ale  pp.  208,  d.,  209,  a  ;  comp.  Diod.  xiii. 
67,  and  Wesseling's  note  ;  Polyacn.  i.  47.  §  2.) 

ANAXILA'US  {'ArailKaot)  or  ANA'XILAS 
('Ai'a^Aar),  tyrant  of  Rheuium,  was  the  son  of 
C  re  tines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  Rhcgium  in  B.  c  494,  when  the  Samians 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seised  upon  Zancle. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messene.  (Herod,  vi  22,  23;  Thuc  ri. 
4  {  comp.  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  10.  §  4.)  In  480  he  ob- 
tained tin-  assistance  of  the  Girthaginians  for  his 
father-in-law,  Tcrillus  of  Himera,  against  Theron. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxilaus 
was  married  to  Hicro.  (Schol.  ad  Pmd.  Pyik.  L 
1 1 2.)  Anaxilaus  died  in  476,  leaving  Micy thua 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possession 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people. 
(Diod.  xi.  48,  66,  76.)  The  chronology  of  Anaxi- 
laus has  been  discussed  by  Bentley  {Diss,  on  Pka- 
larit,  p.  105,  ed.  of  1777),  who  has  shewn 
that  the  Anaxilaus  of  Pausanias  (ir.  23. 1  3)  is  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  above. 
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ANAXILA'US  ('A»w|(Aao»)»  a  physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  born  at  Larissa,  but 
at  which  city  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  b.  c  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ac- 
cused of  being  a  magician  (Euseb.  Ckron.  ad 
Ofymp.  clxxxviii),  which  charge,  it  appears,  ori- 
ginated in  his  possessing  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  thus  performing  by  natural  means 
certain  wonderful  things,  which  by  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  were  ascribed  to  magic.  These 
tricks  are  mentioned  by  St.  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  1, 
p.  60,  ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanius  (Adv. 
I/aerrs.  lib.  i.  torn.  Hi.  Ifaer.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  ed. 
Colon.  1682),  and  several  specimens  are  given  by 
Pliny  (//.  Af.  xix.  4,  xxv.  95,  xxviii.  49,  xxxii.  52, 
xxxr.  50),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned, as  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
mav  be  easilv  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  Obterrat. 
iil'10,  p.  213,  At,  ed.  Rom.  1587.)   [W.  A.  G.] 

ANAXI'LIDES  CAj^iX«i)»),  a  Greek  writer, 
of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
sophers. (Diog  Laert.  Hi.  2;  Hieron.  e.Jorin.  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  (VUrs^tartpor)  of  Mile- 
tus, the  son  of  Praxiades,  born  a  c.  610  (Apollod. 
ap.  tHog.  Laerl.  H.  1,  2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
said  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  friend  and 
countryman  Thales,  its  first  founder.  (Cic  Acad. 
ii.  37  ;  Simplic  is  AristoL  Phyt,  lib.  i.  foL  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Greek  prose,  unless  Pherecydes  of  Syros 
be  an  exception.  (Theroist.  OraU  xxvi.)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenes,  of  summary 
statements  of  his  opinions  (rmtyfrat  K*<pa\aiotir) 
Trjr  l«0c<rir),  and  was  accidentally  found  by 
Apollodorua.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
but  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressions  of 
earlier  writers. 

The  early  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  world. 
But  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
nor  did  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thales 
the  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re- 
markably distinguished  the  contemporary  Italian 
or  Pythagorean  school.  (Comp.  Cousin,  Hid.  de  la 
Ph.iL  Lee  viL)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
consisted  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  existing  universe.  He  first  used 
the  word  ipxti  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
nuher  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  formed: 
be  held  that  this  dpx$  WM  the  infinite  (to*  iirapov), 
everlasting,  and  divine  (Arist.  Phyt.  iii.  4),  though 
not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature; 
and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which  all  things 
were  resolved  on  their  dissolution.   (Simplic.  /.  e.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
opinions  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
from  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  &**\pov  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air;  so  that  Anax inlander's 
theory  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thales  and  Anaxiraenes,  who  deduced  everything 
from  the  two  latter  elements  respectively  ;  and  the 
three  systems  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  towards 


that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaxiraenes  concerning  air,  Plut.  de  Plat.  PhiL 
i.  3),  the  last  step  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Anaxagoras  in  the  introduction  of  vovt. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
(ap.  Simpl.  Phyt.  fol.  32,  a.),  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allnde  to  it  (de  Cod.  Hi.  6).  Other  ac- 
counts represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  iwttpop  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert.  /.  c  ; 
Simplic.  Phyt.  foL  6,  a  ;  Plut.  Plae.  Ph.  i.  3.) 
But  Aristotle  in  another  place  (MeUtph.  xi.  2),  and 
Theophrastus  (ap.  Simpl.  Phyt.  foL  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximander's  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxagoras  in  making  the  dvtipor  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
iftotofitfffi  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  organized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  (vovt),  whilst  Anaximander 
referred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  the  particles.  (Pint,  ap 
Eusrb,  Prarp.  Evang.  L  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  ot 
Thales,  Anaximcncs,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  water 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ocean,  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprung,  so  the 
iwttpov  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
fused unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Ritter,  art. 
Anaximander,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyd.) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fall.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cyUndrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses  ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euseb.  I.e.;  Plut.  de  Plac  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist.  de 
Cod.il  13.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
less  than  the  earth  ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
(dePlac  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (Ed.  i.  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  ot  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  the 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  its 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  animals,  see 
Plut.  de  Plac.  v.  19;  Euseb.  /.  c  ;  Plut.  Sympae. 
viii.  8  ;  Orig.  Phil.  c.  6  ;  and  compare  Diod.  i.  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  10; 
Plut  de  Plae.  i.  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  first  introduced 
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into  Greece  by  Anaximander  or  his  contemporaries, 

(Favorin.  op.  Dieg.  I  e. ;  Plin.  iL  8  ;  Herod,  ii. 
109.)  The  assertion  of  Diogenes  that  he  invented 
this  instrument,  and  also  geographical  maps,  can- 
not be  taken  to  prore  more  than  the  extent  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  see 
Sal  mas.  Plm.  Exercit.  p.  4  45,  b.  G,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  (iesch.  <L  Griech.  Astronomic, 

LI  19,  &c  It  probably  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
rizontal  plane,  and  its  first  use  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  shortest  shadow  during  the  day ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  by  its  shortest  and  longest 
meridian  shadows  ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  its  shadow  : 
to  the  latter  two  purposes  Anaximander  is  said  to  | 
have  applied  it ;  but  since  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  circles  were  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  by  a  rough  observation  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night.  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c.)  Anaxi- 
mander flourished  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  of 
Samoa,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  01.  IviiL  2  (ac  547),  according  to 
Apollodorua.  (op.  Diog.  Lc.)  But  since  Polycrates 
began  to  reign  a.  c  532,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximander'*  death,  unless 
the  elder  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  s.  e. 
*18vkos)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  of  information  see  Preller, 
Hist,  Philosoph.  Graeco-llomanm  ex  fontittm  locit 
contexta.)  [VV.  F.  D.] 

ANAXI'MENES  (Vtatyifet*),  "ho  is  usually 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  born  at  Miletus,  like  Thales  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercourse.  : 
for  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  written  to 
Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes ;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  congratulates  Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samoa,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  Ionian* 
must  be  subdued.  ( Diog.  Laert  iL  3,  Ac) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riods of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes :  but 
since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  a.  c  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  a.  c.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
( Strab.  xiv.  p.  645  ;  Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  1 1  ; 
Origen,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discussed 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  i. 
p.  86,  &c) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  the  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  universe: 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot  Metaph.  i.  3.)  For  both  philosophers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  simplify  phy- 
sical science  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
single  element :  while  Anaximaiider,  on  the  con-  j 
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trary,  regarded  the  substance  oat  of  which  tho 
universe  was  formed  as  a  mixture  of  all  elements 
and  qualities.  The  process  by  which,  according  to 
Anaximenes,  finite  things  were  formed  from  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rare  taction 
produced  by  motion  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  :  thus  the  earth  was  created  out  of  air 
m;uie  dense,  and  from  tho  earth  the  sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  (Plut  ap.  Euseh.  Praep. 
Evang.  i.  8.)  According  to  the  some  theory,  heat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  different  degrees  of 
density  of  the  primal  element  :  the  clouds  were 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  air ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  flatness  of  its  shape.  (Plut  de 
Pr.  Frig.  7,  de  Pine  Ph.  iii.  4  ;  Aristot.  Metaph. 
ii.  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  indeed 
does  he  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of 
anything  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  his  theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Plut  de  Plac  Ph.  L  3) ;  and  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  blame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  world  in  his  philoso- 
phical svstem.  (Plut  /.  c)  [C.  E.  P.J 

ANAXI'MENES  ('ArofrtfoiO  of  Lamfoaccs, 
son  of  Aristocles,  and  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Suidas,  «.  r. ;  Eudoc  p.  51 ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert  v. 
10  ;  Diod.  xv.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pausanias  ( vi.  18.  $2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town  from 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians.  His  grateful  fellow-citizens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi- 
menes wrote  three  historical  works :  1.  A  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books,  (llarpocrat  *.».  KofuAn,  'AAoVr»<ros; 
Eustratius.  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  iii.  8.)  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  3;  Harpo- 
crat  *.  v.  'AXnlftaxotf  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)  3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Pausanias 
(vi.  18.  $  2)  calls  Td  «V  "EWiycw  dpxaua,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  vosfroi  Urropiai 
or  vpftyrn  laropla.  (A then.  vi.  p.  231;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)  It  comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Greece, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Theopompus,  his  personal  ene- 
my, and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the  lat- 
ter so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
really  his  work.  This  production  Anaximenes  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  against 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  ( Paus.  vi.  8.  §  3 ;  Suid. 
/.  c)  The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only 
very  few  fragments  are  now  extant  are  censured 
by  Plutarch  \Praec.  PoL  6)  for  the  numerous  pro- 
lix and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  ftaea,  19;  De  adm.  r% 
die  Demosih.  8.)  The  fact  that  we  possess  so  little 
of  his  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did  not 
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highly  of  them,  and  that  they  were  more  of 
a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He  en* 
joyed  some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
a*  an  orator,  both  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice  (Dionys.  HaL  L  c ; 
Pau*.  Lc.\  and  also  wrote  speeches  for  others, 
such  as  the  one  which  Euthiaa  delivered  against 
Phryne.  (A  then,  xiii.  p.  591 ;  comp.  Harpocr.  «.  v. 

There  have  been  critics,  such  as  Casaubon  (ad 
DitHf.  LaerU  ii.  8),  who  thought  that  the  rhetori- 
cian and  the  historian  Anaximenes  were  two  dis- 
tinct persons ;  but  their  identity  has  been  proved 
by  very  satisfactory  arguments.  What  renders 
him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  fact, 
which  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
in  validations  of  our  own  age.  He  is  the  only 
rhetorician  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
•dentine  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  now  extant.  This 
is  tbe  w>called  'Prrropucj)  -wp6s  'Wilay&pov,  which  j 
printed  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
owever,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anaxi- 
menes was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorius  in  his 
preface  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  fact  by  Spengel  in  his  lurwyuryi) 
r*xM»r,  **Sive  Artium  Scriptores  ab  initiis  usque 
ad  editos  A  ris totalis  de  rhetorica  libros,"  Stuttgard, 
1828,  p.  182.  Ac  (Comp.  Quintil.  iu.  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Gesner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
is  preceded,  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 
origin,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  work  itself  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
subject  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
sors, with,  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  divide*  eloquence  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
but  alt*)  suggests  that  a  third  kind,  the  epidoictie, 
should  be  separated  from  them.  As  regards  the 
plan  and  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 
that  its  author  was  not  a  philosopher:  the  whole 
is  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
subject  should  be  treated  under  various  circum- 
stances, as  {.is  as  argumentation,  expression,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  speech  are  con- 
cerned. (Vo&siua,  de  Hi$tor.  Grate  p.  92,  Ac,  ed. 
Westermann  ;  Ruhnken,  Ilitt  Crit.  OraL  Grace. 
p.  86  ;  Westermann,  Gcsch.  der  Urkch.  lieredtsam- 
fc*,  §  69.)  [L.  S.J 

ANAXIPPUS  f A^-nroy),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  flourish- 
ed about  b.  c  303.  (Suidas,  t.  v.)  We  have  the 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays,  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Meineke,  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  S.] 

AN  AXIS  f/Aw^u),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  Greece,  which  was  carried  down  to  n.  c  360, 
the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  (*A»«{s}>,  1.  [Alcmbne.]  2.  A  wo- 
man of  T  rotten,  whom  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
tamed  ofL  After  slaving  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
daughters.  (Prut.  The*.  29.)  [Lb  S.J 

ANCAEUS  (TtyratM).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
cadian Lycurgus  and  Creophilc  or  Eurynome,  and 
lit'ier  of  Agapenor.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
12,  10.  8  8 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173 ;  Horn.  IL  ii.  609.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  partook  in  the 
in  which  he  was  killed  by  the 
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boar.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16  and  23;  comp.  Pans, 
viii.  5.  §  2,  45.  §  2 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  894 ;  Or. 
Met.  viii.  400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samoa,  and  husband  of 
Sanaa,  the  daughter  of  the  river- god  Maeander,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
Samoa,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  (Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  2 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  DeL  50.)  This  hero  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ;  for,  according 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  14),  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  not  the  other ; 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius(iL  867,  Ac.)  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  l>ecamo  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  is  just  what  Apollodorus  relates  of  An- 
caeus the  son  of  Lycurgus.  Lycophron  (449), 
moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius (i.  185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occupations,  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  tho  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine* 
yard,  to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answered,  weAAd  ^rro^i)  KvKm6t  rt  xal 
X«tA«W  dVc/w,  **  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip*"  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phrase  wns  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man's  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thirl  wall 
in  Philolog.  Muteum,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  Ac)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  635.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marias  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  B.  c  87. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  B.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristocrat ical 
party  obtained  the  praetorship  in  a  c  56.  He 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic  pro  SesL  63,  m  Piaon. 
36  ;  Schol.  Bob.  pro  Sat.  p.  304,  in  Vatin.  p.  317, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  Cicero's  letters  is  written  to 
him  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.  [Pamcva] 
ANCHE'SMIUS  CAtx^^X  *  •uratane  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchesmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  hills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Pans.  i.  32.  §  2.)     [L.  S.J 

ANCHI'ALE  ('ATXidAi}),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petua  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Ancbiale  in  Cilicia. 
(Steph.  Bya.  a  t>.)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  1 1 30.    [L.  8.] 

ANCHPALUS  ('AyxiaKot).  Three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  i.  180, 
viii.  112$  1U  v.  60.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHPALUS,  MICHAEL  (1Atx*«*")«  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  from  1 1 67  to  1 1 85  a.  n., 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
churches,  and  an  eminent  Aristotelian 
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philosopher.  Hi*  extant  works  are,  1.  Five  synodal 
decree*,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Jtu 
Or.  Rom.  (iii.  p.  227),  and  2.  A  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comncnu*  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Of  the  latter  work  only 
some  extract*  hare  hecn  published,  by  Leo  AUa- 
tius.  (De  Ecdct.  Occident  atque  Orient,  perpei. 
Cvn$en$.)  [P.  S.] 

ANCHI'NOE.  [AcHiROE.] 
AN'CHIMO'LIUS  (^xWAwj),  the  son  of 
Aster,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Peisistratidae  out  of 
Athens;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
a  c  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopccae  in  Attica. 
(Herod,  v.  63.) 

ANCHI'SES  ('Atx^iO*  a  *°n  °f  Capys  and 
Themis,  the  daughter  of  Ilus.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Horn.  //.  xx.  208, Ac), 
from  Zeus  himself.  (Comp.  Apollod.  iii.  1  2.  $  2 ; 
TxcU.  adLjfcopk.  1232.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  94)raakes 
him  a  son  of  Assarncus  and  grandson  of  Capys. 
Anchises  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanu*  on  mount  Ida.  In  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  beloved  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  820;  lies.  Theog.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Hygin.  IL  or.)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &c),  the  goddess  had 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otreus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  the  father  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When, there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  over 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin. /.a;  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  648.)  Virgil  in 
his  Acneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  hi*  shoul- 
ders from  tho  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  after  the  example  of  Ennius,  attributes  pro- 
powers  to  Anchises.  (Aen.  ii.  687,  with 
note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
ivaa  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  (Aen.  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  Ac)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  believed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  (L  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Egcsta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  late  period.  (Ov.  Fast. 
iii.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Oionys.  L  64  ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  229  ;  Aurcl.  Vict.  De  Orig.  GeiJ.  Rom. 
10,  fee)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pausanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states,  that  Anchises  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  bis  son  at  tho  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises ; 
for  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  he  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  894),  and 
others,  that  he  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the  [ 
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gulf  of  Therm  us  near  the  Hellespont  (Con  on,  46.) 
According  to  Apollodoru*  (iii.  12.  §  2),  Anchiset 
bad  by  Aphrodite  a  aeeond  son,  Lyrus  or  Lyrnns, 
and  Homer  (//.  xiii.  429)  calls  Hippodameia  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchises,  but  does  not 
mention  her  mother's  name.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicyon  occurs  in  II.  xxiii.  296.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHISI'ADES  (,A-yx««™8')0<.  »  patronymic 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  his  son  Aeneas 
(Horn.  //.  xvii.  754;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  348),  and 
Echepolua,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Sicyon.  (Horn. 
IL  xxiii.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHU'HUS  (*Ayxo»*>or),  a  »on  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Cdaenae  in 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  bo  closed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  cha*ru 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchuru*,  thinking  that 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  mounted 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  closed 
immediately.    (Plut  ParoM.  5.)  [L.  S] 

ANCUS  MA' MCI  US,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty- three  or  twenty- 
four  year*,  from  about  u.  c.  638  to  614.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter, 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father by  reestablishing  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  But  a  war  with 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
He  conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on.  These  conquered 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr's  views,  formed  the 
original  Plcbs.  (Did.  of  Ant.  ».  e.  Plebs.)  It  it 
related  further  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  colony 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  built  a  fortress 
on  the  Janiculum  as  a  protection  against  Etruria, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bndne  across  the 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  ground 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  racrea*.ing. 
(Li v.  i.  32,  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  36 — 45 ;  Ck.  de  Rep. 
ii.  18  ;  Plut  Num.  21  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist  of  Rome,  i. 
p.  352,  Ac.;  Arnold,  Ilitt.  of  Rom*  i.  p.  19.) 
ANDO'BALES.  [Indibilis.] 
ANDO'CIDES  fAv&Mcftiir),  one  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  whose  works  were  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon,  was  the  son  of  Leogoras,  and 
was  born  at  Athens  in  B.  c  467.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  cupatrid  family  of  the  Ceryces,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes.  (Plut.  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  834,  b.,  Aleib.  21 ; 
comp.  Andoc  de  RediL  §  26 ;  de  Myiter.  %  U\.\ 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  ob- 
tained, in  B.  c.  436,  together  with  (Jlnucon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to 
protect  the  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthians, 
(Thuc  i.  51 ;  Plut  ViL  X.  OruL  L  c.)  After  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  em  ployed  on  varions  occa- 
sions a*  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
lossia,  ThoBprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc.  c.  Al- 
eib. §  41);  and,  although  he  was  frequently  at- 
tacked for  his  political  opinions  (c  Alcib.  §  8),  he 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  B.  c.  415,  when 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  agninst 
[  AJcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
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mutD.itotl  tli©  Hermae.  It  appeared  the  more 
likely  that  Andocides  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
latter  of  these  crimes,  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
preliminary  step  towards  overthrowing  the  demo- 
cratkal  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
dose  to  his  house  in  the  phyle  Argcis  was  among 
the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.  (Plat 
U.  cc ;  Nepos,  Alcib.  3 ;  Sluiter,  Lec.  Andoc.  a  3.) 
Andocides  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  but  after  some  time  recovered  his  liberty 
by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names  of 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  Charmides  or  Timaeus  (de  My$t. 
§  48 ;  Pint  Alcib.  L  c),  he  mentioned  four,  all  of 
whom  were  put  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have  also 
denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Ando- 
cides was  unable  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  left 
Athens.  ( Z*r  Red.  §  25.)  He  now  travelled  about 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  forming  con- 
nexions with  powerful  and  illustrious  persons.  (De 
AlytL  §  137;  Lys.  e.  Andoc  §  6.)  The  means  he 
employed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
were  sometimes  of  the  most  disreputable  kind  ; 
among  which  a  service  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Cyprus  is  particularly  mentioned.  (Comp.  Plut  I.e.; 
Phot  Bibl  p.  488,  ed.  Bekkcr;  Tzetx.  Ckil.  vL 
373,  &c.)  In  b.  c.  411,  Andocides  returned  to 
Athena  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
certain  service  be  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ships 
at  Samos  would  secure  him  a  welcome  reception. 
[De  Red.  §§  11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
clipircha  informed  of  the  return  of  Andocides,  than 
their  leader  Peisander  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
him  of  paving  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
at  Samoa  During  his  trial,  Andocides,  who  per- 
ceived the  exasperation  prevailing  against  him, 
leaped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
th? re  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  This 
saved  his  life,  but  he  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  set  free,  or  escaped  from 
prison.  (De  Red.  §  15 ;  Plut  Lc;  Lysias.  c  An- 
doc §  29.) 

Andocides  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Evagoras ;  but, 
by  some  circumstance'or  other,  he  exasperated  his 
friend,  and  was  consigned  to  prison.  Here  again 
be  escaped,  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democra- 
tical  party  at  Athens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens ;  but  as  he  was  still  suffering  under  the 
sentence  of  civil  disfranchisement,  he"  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  persuade  the  prytnnes  to 
allow  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  latter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  city. 
(Lys.  c  Andoe.  %  29.)  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
a  c.  41 1,  that  Andocides  delivered  the  speech  still 
extant  **on  his  Return"  (**fA  vi}f  iavrov  KoB6to*>), 
in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile,  An- 
docide*  went  to  reside  in  Elis  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  835,  a.;  Phot  L  c),  and  during  the  time  of  his 
absence  from  his  native  city,  his  house  there  was 
occupied  by  Cleophon,  a  manufacturer  of  lyres, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  dtnio- 
cxatical  party.  (Dc  M>/st.  §  146.) 

Andocides  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  a  c 
403,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the 


Thirty  by  Thmsybulua,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  proclaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  bim  also.  He  himself  says 
(deMyst.  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  he  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cyprus  for  commercial  or  other  purposes ;  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
princes  of  that  island,  as  he  had  great  influence 
and  considerable  landed  property  there.  (De  Red. 
§  20,  Df  My*.  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  position.  According  to 
Lysias  (c.  Andoc.  §  33,  comp.  §  1  1),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Archippus  or  Aristippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andocides  became  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  be  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  popular 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  was  sent  as  architheorus  to  the  Isthmian 
and  Olympic  games,  and  was  at  last  even  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  a.  c.  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cephisius,  Agyrrhius,  Mcletus,  and  Kpichares, 
urged  the  necessity  of  preventing  Andocides  from 
attending  the  assembly,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  civil  disfranchisement 
But  as  Callias  had  but  little  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Eleusis.  (De  \fy*t.  §  1 10,  &c.)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
"on  the  Mysteries"  (*"«pi  v»r  fxvarifplwv),  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  B.  c.  394,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded in  consequence  of  Conon's  victory  off  Cni- 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (irapairp«<r$«ias).  The 
speech  44  On  the  peace  with  Laccdaemon"  (w«f»l  "H?* 
wpit  Aoutttaifuivlovs  eirfrns),  which  is  still  extant 
refers  to  this  affair.  It  was  spoken  in  B.C.  393.  • 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andocides  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  (de  Myti. 
§§  146, 148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(F<wp.  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
docides. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  (De  Myst.  §  100.)  The  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  finm  his  father,  or  acquired 
in  his  commercial  undertakings,  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  the  latter  years  of  bis  life.  (De  Myst. 
§  144;  Lys.  e.  Andoc.  §  31.)  Andocides  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  ngsiinst  Alcibiadc«  (kotJl  'AAiri&doov), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  B.  c. 
415;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
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Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaeux,  while  others  think  it 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusation  or  de- 
fence of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides 
these  four  orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
and  some  very  vague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluitcr,  /xsrf.  And.  p.  239,  &c.)  As  an  orator 
Andocides  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Thcon  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  (Suklas, 
jl  t>.  &4*v.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  arc 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Comp.  Dionys. 
HaL  de  Lys.  2,  de  Thacyd.  Jud.  51.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  stylo  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscure.  The  best  among  tho  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  183.5,  8vo.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are :  J.  0. 
Sluitcr,  I*ctiottea  Andocuteae,  Lcyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  'Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Becker  prefixed  to 
his  German  translation  of  Andocides,  Quedlinburg, 
1832,  8v0. ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  CYiK  Orat.  Grate  pp. 
47-57  ;  Wcstcrmann,  Gcsch.  dcr  GriecL  Beredt- 
samkeiU  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  ('Artpattm*),  1.  The  hus- 
band of  Gorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Cnlydonian 
king  Geneus,  and  father  of  Thoaa.  When  Dio- 
medes  delivered  Geneus,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrius,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andraemon,  since  Oencus  was  already  too  old. 
(Apollod.  L  8.  §§  I  and  6;  Horn.  //.  ii.  638;  Pans, 
v.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (37)  represents 
Geneus  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  seen  at  Amphissa 
in  the  time  of  Pausanios.  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Gxylus  a  son  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  here ;  for  Pausa- 
nias (/.  e.)  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  463,  Sic.)  speak  of 
Gxylus  as  the  son  of  Hocmon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Gxylus  in  Apollodorus  must  be 
a  great-grandson  of  Andraemon.  Hence  Hcyne 
proposes  to  read  ATuorot  instead  of  'kv&paiuovot. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oxylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  Apollo.  (Gv.  Met.  ix.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strab,  xiv.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES  CAvipatfiovttns),  a  pa- 
tronymic from  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoas.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  638,  vii.  168,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

ANDRAXJATHUS  (  AySpdyaOos)  was  left  by 
Demetrius  in  command  of  Amphipolis,  b.  c.  287, 
but  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysimachus. 
(Polyaen.  iv.  12.  §  2.) 


ANDRANODO'RUS,  the  son-in-law  of  Hiero, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hicronymus,  the  grand- 
son of  Hiero,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
advised  Hicrouymus  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himself  with  Hannibal. 
After  the  assassination  of  Hieronymus,  Andrano- 
dorus  seized  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
tho  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  one  of  their  generals. 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  excited 
against  him,  he  was  killed  shortly  afterwards, 
b»  c  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  CAp&p4at),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus. 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  ('AvSpias),  of  Argos,  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Lysippus,  the  Eleon,  victor  in  the  boys'- wrestling. 
(Paus.  vi.  16.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  ('Aropsai),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.  The  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Aetius  (which  title  means  Comes 
Archialrvruw),  was  certainly  the  latest  of  all,  and 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  as 
the  title  was  only  introduced  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Diet,  of  Ant  s.  v.  Archiater.)  If, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Andreas  occurs  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  possibly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  Eu- 
boea  (Cossius  Iatros.  Problem.  Phys.  §  58),  the 
son  of  Chrysar  or  Chrysaor  (d  tow  Xpv<rapos  or 
Xpwrdopos),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Galen, 
Ejtplkat.  Vocnm  Hippocr.  s.  v.  'Iv&utov,  vol.  xix. 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus. 
(Cols.  De  Medic  v.  Praef.  p.  81  ;  So  ran.  De 
Arte  ObsMr.  c  48.  p.  101.)  He  was  physician 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  shortly 
before  tho  battle  of  Raphia  (b.  c  217),  by  Thco- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  king.  (Polyb. 
v.  81.)  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  extract* 
preserved  by  different  ancient  authors.  He  was 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrophobia,  which  he  called  Kw6Kvo~<tos.  (Cae- 
lius  AureL  De  Morb.  A  cut.  iii.  9,  p.  218.)  In 
one  of  his  works  FIcpl  t^j  'larpuciji  rtvtaAoylas 
On  Medical  Genealogy,  he  is  said  by  Soranus,  in 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Opera,  voL  iii.  p. 
851),  to  have  given  a  false  and  scandalous  account 
of  that  great  physician,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidos ;  a 
story  which,  though  universally  considered  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  varia- 
tions by  Vorro  (in  Pliny,  //.  N.  xxix.  2)  and 
John  Tretzes  (Chil.  vii.  Hist.  155,  in  Fabricius, 
Bibliatk.  Graeca,  vol.  xii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet.),  and  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Jlist. 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters,  in  Ellis's  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances*  vol.  iii.  p.  43.) 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andreas  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  BtlAxoiyto-tfof, 
Ihc  Aegistkus  (or  Adulterer)  of  Bwks.  (Etyniol. 
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Mann,  s.  r.  Bt€kuuyi<r8os.)  The  name  occurs  in 
several  ancient  authors  (Pliny,  //.  JV.  xx.  76,  xxii. 
49,  txx.IL  27  ;  St  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haere*.  i.  1. 
i  3,  p.  3,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  SchoL  «/  Arittapk. 
"A «*,"  v.  267 ;  SchoL  <ut  Afeoatf.  **  TaerwoaT  tt. 
684,  823,  kc.y,  but  no  other  fact*  are  related  of 
him  that  need  be  noticed  here.  (Le  Gere,  Hist,  de 
la  Mid;  Fabric.  DdJ.  Grate.  vol  xiii.  p.  57,  ed. 
vet. ;  llaller,  BiUiatk.  Bolan.,  Otirurp^  and  Medic. 
Pratt.;  Sprengel,  Hid.  dc  la  Med.;  Iscosce,  Ge+- 
otafce  der  Med.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Caesaria  in  Cappado- 
cb,  probably  about  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  printed  in  the  princi- 
pal editions  of  Chrysortom*  works.  He  also  wrote 
a  work  entitled  **  Thcrapcutica  SpirituaLs,"  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant  in  the  **  Eclogac 
Asceticac  "  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  (Ncssel, 
Cut.  Vuuiah.  PUi.,  cod.  276,  No.  1.  p.  381.)  [P. &) 

ANDREAS,  archbishop  of  Crete,  was  a  native 
of  Damascus.  He  was  first  a  monk  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  is  called  in  some  ancient  writings  "  of 
Jerusalem  "  ('Ifpco-oA*yJr»j,  6  'UpoaoXifutv),  then 
a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Crete.  His  time  is  rather  doubtful,  but  Cave 
has  shewn  that  be  probably  flourished  as  early  as 
a.  n.  635.  (Hid.  IM.  $mk  anm.)  In  680  he  was 
sent  by  Theodoras,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  6th  council  of  Constantinople,  against  the 
Monothelites  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  Iambics  are  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Agathe,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  commu- 
nicating to  him  the  acts  of  the  synod.  It  seems  to 
hare  been  soon  after  this  council  that  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Crete.  A  doubtful  tradition  relates 
that  he  died  on  the  1 4th  of  June,  724.  ( Fabric. 
BtU.  Grate,  xi.  p.  64.)  The  works  ascribed  to 
him,  consisting  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
hymns,  were  published  by  Combensius,  Par.  1644, 
foL,  and  in  his  Aduar-Nor,  Par.  1648.  A  **  Com- 
putus Paschalis,"  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Pctavius.  (Doeir. 
Temp.  iii.  p.  393.)  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  several  of  these  works.     [P.  S.J 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
a.  D_,  took  part  in  the  Nestorian  controversy 
against  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whose  anathemas  he  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
first  of  which  a  large  part  is  quoted  by  CyriL  in 
his  Apol.  adv.  Oriental**,  and  of  the  second  some 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  Hodegtu  of  A nas la- 
si  u*  Sinaita.  Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d. 
431),  he  joined  Tbeodoret  in  his  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 
Tbeodoret,  he  changed  his  course  through  fear, 
but  at  a  much  earlier  period.  About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Nestoriua.  Eight  letters  by 
him  are  extant  in  Latin  in  the  "  Epistolae  Ephc- 
smae"  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.] 

ANDKEOPU'LUS.  [Svntipas.] 

ANDREUS  (>**>•&),  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Peoetus  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  about 
Orcbomenoa  in  Boeotia  was  called  Andreia. 
(Pans.  ix.  34.  §  5.)  In  another  passage  (x.  13. 
%  3)  Pauaanisi*  (peaks  of  Andreus  (it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  he  means  the  same  man  aa  the 
former)  as  the  person  who  first  colonized  Andrea. 
According  to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  Andreus  waa  one  of 
the  generals  of  Rhadamantbya,  from  whom  he  re- 
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eeived  the  island  afterwards  called  Androa  as  a 
present.  SUphanus  of  Byaantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  639),  call  this  first  coloniser 
of  Andros,  Andres  and  not  Andreus.       [  L.  S.  ] 

ANDRISCUS  (Artpuncoi).  ].  A  man  of  low 
origin^  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partisan*, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  last  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventiua,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
B.  c.  148.  (Liv.  EpiU  49,  50,  52  ;  Died.  £re. 
xxxiL  p.  590,  &c,  ed.  Wesa.;  Polyb.  xxxvii.  Kte. 
Vatic,  ed.  Mai ;  Flor.  ii.  14;  Vellei.  i.  11;  Paut. 

vii.  13.  §  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  upon  Naxos.  (Atb.cn.iii.  p.  78,  c;  Parthen. 
c.  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.  [Andron.] 

ANDRO'BIUS,  a  painter,  whose  time  and 
country  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllia,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchors  of  the  Persiun 
fleet.    (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  32.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
§  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCLEIDES  (A*o>o«A«ttnf),  a  The  ban, 
who  was  bribed  by  Tiinocrates,  the  emissary  of 
Tissaphernca  in  B.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebans  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
5.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Ly$.  27 ;  Paus.  iii.  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleides  is  mentioned  in  b.  c.  382  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  tho  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seized  the  citadel.    (Xen.  Hell  v.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  (*A»-o>ojc\i?i),  an  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  orator.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
enemy  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  brought 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affair  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
B.  c  415.  (Plut.  Alcib.  19;  Andocid.  de  Mtpttr. 
%  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Akibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andro- 
cles  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party  ;  but  during  the  revolution  of  B.  a  41 1,  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
established,  Androcles  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc 

viii.  65.)  Aristotle  {Rhel.  ii.  23)  has  preserved  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Androcles*  speeches,  in  which 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L,  S.) 

ANDROCLUS,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aulua 
Gellius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Pliato- 
nices,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene :— Androclus  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeuig 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  An- 
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drochu  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  pow  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  but,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  citv.  [C.  P.  M.] 
ANDROCY'DES  ('Ayo>o*v8ijj),  of  Cyricus,  a 
Greek  painter,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Zcuxis, 
flourished  from  400  to  377  b,  c.  (Win.  xxxv.  36. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Plataeac  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Plut  Pdop.  25),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur- 
rounded by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fishes,  on  which  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  (Plut 
Conv.  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap.  Athen.  viii. 
P- 341,  a.)  [P.  S.1 

ANDROCY'DES  CA**>w»U*)»  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  b.  c  336—323.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xir.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  against  the  im- 
moderate use  of  wine,  which  he  called  "the  blood 
of  the  earth."  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xvii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  pa- 
tients to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preservative  against 
intoxication,  from  having  observed  (it  is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrnstua  {Hist.  Plant,  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (vL  p.  258,  b.)  [W.  A.  O.] 
ANDROETAS  fA^pofraj),  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  n»phrAovi  rijt  IL>owoktL1Io$.  (SchoL  ad 
Apoll.  lihod.  ii.  159.) 

ANDRO'GEUS  {'A*tp6y*»s),  a  ton  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered all  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathcnaea  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  related  differently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Aegeus  sent  the  man 
he  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  killed  him  ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Paus.  L 
27.  §  9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Oenoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  feared  lest  An- 
drogens should  support  the  sons  of  Pallas  against 
him.  Hyginus  (Fab,  41)  makes  him  fall  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  his  lather  Minos  against 
the  Athenians.  (See  some  different  accounts  in 
Plut  The*.  15;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propertius  (ii.  1.  64)  relates  that  Androgens  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  altar  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  port  of  Phnlcrus  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  4),  and 
games,  dvSpoyeiivta,  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  year  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v. 
'AySpoytwvia.)  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Etipuyvrtt,  L  e.  he  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
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that  originally  Androgeus  was  worshipped  as  the 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.       [L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHE  fArtpo/idxi),  a  daughter  of 
Eetion,  king  of  the  CiUcian  Thcbae,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  father  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thcbae,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son,  Seaman dri us 
( Astyanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  roost 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)  See  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  //.  vL  390—502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  going 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  (all,  xxii. 
460,  &c;  xxiv.  725,  &c.  On  the  taking  of  Troy 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  herself  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus 
(Pyrrhus),  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  took  her  to 
Epeirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Molos- 
sus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamus.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeirus,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  295,  Ac ; 
comp.  Paus.  L  11.  §  1 ;  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  82,  vii.50.) 
After  the  death  of  Neoptolemus,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hcrmione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  Andromache 
became  the  wife  of  Helenas,  a  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeirus,  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Ccstrinus.  (Virg.  L  c;  Paus. 
I.  c,  ii.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Helenus, 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Molossus,  Andromache 
followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  Pergamus,  where  in  after 
times  a  heroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  (Paus. 

i.  11.  §  2 ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vi  7,  Ac. ;  Eurip. 
Andromaeie.)  Andromache  and  her  son  Seaman* 
drius  were  painted  in  the  Lescbe  at  Delphi  by 
Polygnotus.    (Paus.  x.  25,  in  fin.)        [J*  S.] 

ANDRO'M  ACHUS  ('Astyrfjiaxos).    »•  Com- 
mander of  the  Elcans  in  b.  c.  364,  wai 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in 
(Xen.  HAL  vu.  4.  §  19.) 

2.  Ruler  of  Tauromenium  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c,  and  the  father  of  the  historian 
Timaeug,  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  of 
tho  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionysius,  B.C 
344.  (Diod.  xvi  7,  6H ;  Plut.  Timol.  10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  founded 
Tauromenium,  see  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  B,  c  332.  (A  man,  Anab. 

ii.  20.)  He  may  have  been  the  same  Andromachus 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Coele-Syria,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  Sa- 
maritans.   (Curt  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Achaeus  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  Laodice,  who  married  Selcucus  Callini- 
cus,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  b.  c.  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  Aspendus,  one  of  Ptolemy  Philopator's 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  B.  c.  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromachus  in 
command  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Polyb. 
t.  64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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6.  An  ambassador  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sent 
to  Rome  B.  c  154.    (Polyb.  xxxiii.  5.) 

7.  A  Greek  grammarian,  quoted  in  the  Scholia 
upon  Homer  ( /  ■'.  v.  130),  whom  Corsini  (Fast.  Ait. 
L  Diss,  vi.  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons, 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum.    (Fabric  Bill.  Grace.  vi.  p.  b'01.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicome- 
deia  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  (Eudoc.  p.  58 ; 
Suid.  s.  v.  Ziplnot.) 

ANDRO'MACHUS  fAitytapfl  1.  Com- 
monly called  "  the  Elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  son  of  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Crete,  and  was 
physician  to  Nero,  a.  d.  54—68.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  first  person  on  whom 
the  title  of  "  Archiater"  is  known  to  have  been 
conferred  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  A  rcAiater),  and  also 
for  having  been  the  inventor  of  a  very  famous 
compound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  44  Theriaca  Andromachi,''  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
its  place  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
present  day.  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  r.  Theriaca.)  An- 
dromachus  has  left  us  the  directions  for  making 
this  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
in  two  of  his  works  (DeAntid.  L  6,  and  De  Tkcr. 
<*i  Pis.  c.  6.  voL  xiv.  pp.  32 — 42),  and  rays, 
that  Andromachns  chose  this  form  for  his  re- 
ceipt as  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
prooe,  and  less  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
has  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc. 
Tidieaeru,  Tiguri,  1607,  4 to.,  with  two  Latin 
translations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse ; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  foL 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler's 
I'ijfgki  d  Medici  Graeci  Minorca,  Berol.  8vo.  1841. 
There  is  a  German  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber's 
ELyucke  Didder  der  Hellene*,  Frankfort,  1826, 
8to.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Younger. 

2.  The  Younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
hit  father  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  physician 
to  Nero,  a.  o.  54 — 68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  anthor  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
three  books  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec 
Gen.  ii.  1.  voL  xiiL  p.  463),  which  is  quoted  very 
frequently  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.    [W.  A.  G. j 

ANDRCMEDA  ('AptpofJln),  a  daughter  of 
the  Aethiopian  king  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  Her 
another  boasted  of  her  beauty,  and  said  that  she 
surpassed  the  Nereids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
and  a  sea-monster  was  sent  into  the  land.  The 
oracle  of  Amnion  promised  that  the  people  should 
he  delivered  from  these  calamities,  if  Andromeda 
was  given  up  to  the  monster ;  and  Cepheus,  being 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  bis  people,  chain- 
ed Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
obtained  her  as  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  64  ;  Ov.  MeL  iv.  663,  &c.)  Andro- 
meda had  previously  been  promised  to  Phiueus 
(Hyginus  calls  him  Agenor),  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  fight  of  Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the 
wedding,  in  which  the  former  and  all  his  associates 
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were  slain.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  1,  Sx.)  [Pimkus.] 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bore  him  many  children.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  of 
a  maiden  with  her  arms  stretched  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Hygin.  Pod.  Astr.  ii.  10,  &c. ;  Eratosth.  Catast. 
17;  Arat  Pkaen.  198.)  Conon  (AW.  40) 
gives  a  wretched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre- 
tation of  this  mythus.  The  scene  where  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  sonio 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  iii 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  place  of  thu 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  «t  dramas, 
which  are  now  lost.  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  represented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant.  (Les  p.'us  beaux 
Monument  de  Home,  No.  63.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRON  ('Artpaw).  I.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xpovina  is  referred  to  by 
Athenncus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tplwous.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  30,  119;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  I*Ui.  U.  17]  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot.  *.  r.  1audt*¥  6  <5  ;;*..;>  ;  Euseb. 
Praip.  Er.  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Haiicarnassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (7>Ae*.c25)  in  conjunction 
with  Helhuiicus.  (Comp.  Tzetzes,  ad  LyoofJsr. 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Aesch.  Per,.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  UtpinKovs  (Schol. 
ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  354),  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  tho 
author  of  the  n<pl  SiOT*""*"-  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
+op6avTtiQV  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Wiod.  ii.  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Histor.  Grace,  p.  285,  ed. 
Westerroann. 

ANDRON  f/AvSowf),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  arc  unknown,  made  a  sta.ue  of  Har- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tatian, 
Orat.  in  Grace.  55,  p.  1 19,  Worth.)       [P.  5>.J 

ANDRON  ("Av&ptey),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraquellus  (De  NoLiittate,  c.  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (liiil.  Gr.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  58,  ed.  vet),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Andreas 
of  Carystus  [AndkxasJ  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Andrvtt 
in  Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreas.  Ho 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  arc  preserved 
by  Cebms,  Galen,  Caelius  Aurclianus,  Uribasius, 
Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any 
thing  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  as  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  (De  Med.  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Hut.  de  la  Med. ;  C.  G.  Ktthn,  Index  Mcdicorum 
OcuLtriorutn  inter  Graecos  Jtomanosuve,  Fascic  i. 
p.  4,  Lips.,  4to.,  1829.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRON ICIA'N  US  (Aviporut^t),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  Eunomiani.  (Phot.  Cod.  45.) 

ANDRON I'CL'S  ('AySpoVucot),  ambassador  of 
Attaluh,  sent  to  Rome  in  u.  c.  156,  to  inform  the 
senate  that  Prusias  Lid  attacked  the  territories  of 
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Attains.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.)  Andronicus  was 
again  »ent  to  Rome  in  a  c  149,  and  assisted  Nico- 
medes  in  conspiring  against  his  father  Prusias. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  4,  &c) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('A*o>oWoi),  an  Abtolian, 
the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  in  b.  c  167,  because  he  had  borne  arms 
with  his  father  against  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xlv.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  COMNE'NUS  ('As*/-*. 
wlitos  Kofurifyis),  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
son  of  Isaac,  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  and  first-cousin 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ 
The  hie  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Alcibiadcs,  pre- 
sents a  series  of  adventures  of  so  extraordinary  a 
description,  as  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  her 
choicest  gifts.  His  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit  En- 
dowed with  great  capacities,  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence 
was  so  great  that  he  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queens  :  three  royal  princesses  were  bis 
concubines.  For  love  and  war  were  his  predomi- 
nant passions,  but  they  both  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  every  deed  or  mischief, 
■ays  Gibbon  (ch.  48),  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks- 
Scljuks,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tivity. After  being  released,  be  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  accompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comnena,  the  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  with  her 
sister  Theodora.  At  the  close  of  this  war  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Naissus,  Braniscba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
offended  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Jaroslav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Semlin.  Still  suspected  by 
Manuel,  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitou,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  had  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princess  who  was  renowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Damascus ;  thence  they  went  to  Baghdad 
and  Persia,  and  at  length  settled  among  the  Turks. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trcbizond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  borne  to  Andronicus,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andronicus  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  and  after  pros- 
trating himself  laden  with  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor's  throne,  he  retired  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trebizond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1180. 


Manuel  was  succeeded  by  Alexis  II.,  whom 
Andronicus  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  October 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Albxis  II.]  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  France, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  compelled  to  marry 
Andronicus,  who  was  then  advanced  in  years. 
His  reign  was  short  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  but  was  beloved 
by  the  people.  His  administration  was  wise  ;  and 
he  remedied  several  abuses  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  William  II.,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  nobles  had  per- 
suaded to  invade  Greece,  was  compelled  by 
Andronicus  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  after  he  had 
destroyed  The*nnloi>ica.  Thus  Andronicus  thought 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im- 
prudence of  his  lieutenant  the  superstitions 
Hagiochristophorites,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadful 
rebellion.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  I  saac 
Angelas,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man ;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  arms  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  I  sane  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  Andronicus  was  seised,  and 
1  sane  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  his  most  im- 
placable enemies.  After  having  been  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wolf,  and  in  that 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  (12th  of 
September,  1185.)    (Nicetas,  Manuel  Comnenus, 

1.  1,  UL  iv.  1 — 5 ;  Alexis  Manuelis  Co  inn.  Fil.  c. 

2,  9,  dec.;  Andronicus  Comnenus;  Guilielmus  Ty- 
rensis,  xxi.  13.)  [W.P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the 
Elder  (Artpovittos  IloAauiKoyos),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Michael  Palacologus,  was  born  a.  d.  1*26*0.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.  Michael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  but  Andronicus 
was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1307. 
During  this  the  Greek  armies  were  beaten  by  Os- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  possessions 
in  Asia.  In  this  extremity  Andronicus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  a  numerous 
band  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  assist  him  against 
the  Turks.  Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Floria,  the  son 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventurers 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  This 
famous  captain  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  en- 
gagements, but  his  troops  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  caused  Roger  to  be  assassinated  at 
Adrianople.  But  the  Catalans  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  maintained  themselves. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  associated, 
with  his  father  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
tons,  Andronicus  and  Manuel.    Both  loved  the 
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same  woman  without  knowing  that  they  were 
rinvl*,  and  by  an  unhappy  mistake  Manuel  was 
►bin  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Their  father, 
Michael,  died  of  grief,  and  the  emperor,  exasperat- 
ed against  his  grandson,  showed  some  intention  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne.  Thus  a  dreadful 
civil  war,  or  rather  three  wars  arose  between  the 
emperor  and  his  grandson,  which  lasted  from  13*21 
till  1328,  when  at  last  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Andronicus  the 
elder  retired  to  a  convent  at  Drama  in  Thcssaly, 
where  he  lived  as  monk  under  the  name  of  Anto- 
nius.  He  died  in  1332,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  Constantinople.  (Pachymercs,  Andronicus  Pa- 
la*oi'c«jus;  Nicepboru*  Grcgoras,  lib.  vi. — x.;  Canta- 
cuzenus, L  1,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 
ANDRONI'CUS  III.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the 

Yountjrr  (' \y$povlKOi  l\a\cu6\<ryo%)y  emperor  of 
Const axtinoplk,  was  born  in  1296,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  1328,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  article.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  wars  with  the  Turks ;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Philocrene  against  sultan  Urkhan  and 
his  brother  Ala-ed-din,  who  had  ju»t  organized 
the  body  of  the  J  an  ni  varies,  by  whom  Thrace  was 
ravagrti  ait  far  as  the  Haemus.  Equally  unsuccess- 
ful  against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
fortunate  against  the  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
KipUehak,  and  the  Servians. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
after  her  death  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
whom  he  had  two  tons,  John  and  EmanueL  At 
his  death,  in  1341,  he  left  them  under  the 
piardiaixhip  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  who  soon  be- 
gan to  reign  in  his  own  name.  (Nicephoros 
(/rrgoras,  lib.  ix. — xi. ;  Cantacuzenus,  i.  c.  58, 
Ac,  ii.  e.  1 — 10;  Phranzes,  i.  c  10 — 13  ;  comp. 
IVhvraerea,  Andronicus  Palaaolagus.)      [W.  P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha),  was  the  builder 
of  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called 
"(he  tower  of  the  winds."  Vitrurius  (i.  6.  §  4), 
after  stating,  that  some  moke  the  number  of 
the  winds  to  be  four,  but  that  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
eight,  adds,  **  Especially  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
who  also  set  up  at  Athens,  as  a  representation 
thereof  (e-rewp/awi ),  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
and  on  the  several  sides  of  the  octagon  he  made 
•ruiptured  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
looking  towards  the  wind  it  represented,"  (that 
is,  the  figure  of  the  north  wind  was  sculptured  on 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  so  with  the 
rest),  "and  above  this  tower  he  set  up  a  marble 
pillar  (mftfim).  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
in  bronze,  holding  out  a  wand  in  his  right  hand : 
and  this  figure  was  bo  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
re-und  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo- 
site the  blowing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
a*  an  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind." 
Varro  calls  the  building  u  horologium."  (R.  R. 
Ii.  5.  f  17,  Schn.)  It  formed  a  measure  of  time 
in  two  ways.  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
with  gnomons  above  them,  formed  a  series  of 
soD-dial*,  <u>d  in  the  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
ti-pplu-d  from  the  spring  called  Clepsydra,  on 
the  north-west  of  the  Acropolis.  The  building, 
which  still  stands,  has  been  described  by  Stuart 
and  r.tbf  r*.  The  plain  walla  are  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  on  the  frieze  of  which  are  the  I 
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figures  of  the  winds  in  bas-relief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clepsvdra  are 
still  visible,  as  arc  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  also  was  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  which  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  about  135 
B.  c.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Horologium.)  M'uller 
places  Andronicus  at  100  n.  a  (Attiku,  in  Eracb 
and  Gruber's  Encydap.  vi.  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitruvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  was  an  astronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical arrangements  of  his  "horologium"  were  of 
course  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  properly  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter- 
mine, except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  [P.  S.J 

ANDRONI'CUS,  U'VI  US,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  far  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned  ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  literature  begins  with  this 
writer.  (Quintil  x.  2.  §  7.)  He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
southern  Italy.  He  then  became  the  slave  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  was  consul 
in  B.C  219,  and  again  in  a>c  207.  Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (  H ieron.  in  Kturb. 
Chron.  ad  Ol.  148.)  During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  mado  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatic 
representations.  His  first  drama  was  acted  in  ac 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic  DruL.  18,  comp.  Tutc  Quaest.  L  1,  d« 
Sense*.  14;  Liv.  vii.  2;  Gellius  xvii.  21);  but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt  (Diomedes,  iii.  p.  400' ; 
Flavins  Vopisc  Numeria*,  13;  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Comoed.  et  Trag.)  The  number  of  his 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  poa«css  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.  The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dra- 
mas. (Suet,  de  IUustr.  Grammat.  1  ;  Diotned.  L  c) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  b  c.  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  b.c.  214.  (Osann,  ^nol. 
Crit.  p.  28.)  As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  are  few  and  short. 
The  language  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  development  Cicero  (Brut.  18) 
says,  that  in  his  time  they  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytcm- 
nestra  and  the  3000  craters  in  the  Equus  Trojanus 
could  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,  (ad 
Famil.  vii.  1.)  In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools  ; 
and  Horace,  although  not  an  admirer  of  early 
Roman  poetrv,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  "Andronicus  destroyed.  (Horat  EpisU 
ii.  1.  69.) 

Besides  his  dramas,  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  : 
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1.  A  Latin  Odyssey  in  the  Saturn  ian  verse  (Cic 
Brut,  18),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem 
was  an  imitation  or  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymns  (Lit.  xxvii.  37;  Fest.  s.  r. 
ScrUxu\  of  which  no  fragments  are  extant.  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  wrote  versified 
Annals,  is  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus  and  Ennius.  ( Yossius,  de  I  fist.  Lot.  p.  827.) 

The  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatists  mentioned  under  Atcira.  The 
fragments  of  the  Odyssea  Latina  are  collected  in 
H.  Diintzer  et  L.  Lersch,  de  Vertu  qur>n  vacant 
&tttirnino,  pp.  40-40;  all  the  fragments  arc  con- 
tained in  Diinticr's  Lirii  Andronici  Fragnwnta 
eoUecta  et  Ulustrata^  $c.  Berlin,  1835,  8vo.;  comp. 
Osann,  Analrcta  Critica*  c.  1.  [L.  S.] 

A  N  URON  1'CUS  ('Aitytfrums),*  Macedonian, 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  war  against  Antiocbus, 
B.C  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephesua.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
13.)  He  is  spoken  of  in  a  c.  169  as  one  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  burn  the  dock-yards  at  Thessalonica, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Diodorus,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  his  purpose,  as  Livv 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliv.  10;  Diod.  Esc.  p.  579, 
Wcss.;  Appian,  de  Iteb.  Mac  14.) 

ANDKONl'CUS  ('Ariptfricat),  of  Olynthis, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agcrrhua 
mentioned  by  Arrian  {A nab.  iii.  23),  was  one  of 
the  four  generals  appointed  by  Antigonus  to  form 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
&  c  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrius' army  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  Demetrius  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre, 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  (Diod. 
xix.  69.  86.) 

AN  DRON l'CUS  (VUSpoVuror ),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, mentioned  by  Galen  (/>  Compos.  Mtdicam. 
tee.  Loco*,  vii.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodoras 
Priscianus  (Her.  Afviic.  i.  18,  ii.  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
several  times  by  Galen  with  the  epithet  Peripa- 
ieiicut  or  /ihodius,  is  probablv  quite  another  person. 
He  is  called  by  Tiraqucllus"(/Aj  KubilitaU,  c  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (IJibl.  (Jr.  voL  xiii.  p. 
62,  ed.  vet.),  44  Andronicus  Ticianus,"  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Titianu*  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  persons.      [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRO'NICUS  fAvfyftWos),  »  G»w*  port 
and  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  a.  d.  360.  Libanius  (Eput.  75  ;  comp. 
De  Vita  Siul,  p. 68)  says,  that  the  sweetness  of  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  favour  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  cf  Egypt)  as  far  as  the  Ethiopians,  but 
that  the  full  development  of  his  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  native  town  (Hcrroopolis  ?).  If  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Andronicus  mentioned  by  Photius 
(Cod.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bckk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  vnrious  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Hcr- 
mopolis  in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  decurio. 
ThemistiuH  (brut.  xxix.  p.  418,  &c),  who  speaks 
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of  a  young  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  appears 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andronicus.  In  a.  d.  359, 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  persons  in  the  east 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  indulging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  Paulus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  was  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  hia 
works  arc  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  181.)       [L.  S.] 

AN  DRON  l'CUS  ('A**>oV<*oj),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  Aristotle's  successors,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  B.  c.  58,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Bocthus  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Strabo  studied.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  65.1, 757;  Ammon. 
in  Arittot.  Cuten.  p.  8,  a.,  ed.  Aid.)  We  kuow 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicus,  but  he  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  from 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Suli.  c  26),  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Thcophrastus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apellicon 's  library  in  B.c  84. 
Tyrannio  commenced  this  task,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  rit.  Pfo- 
tin.  c  24  ;  Boethius,  ad  A  ruM.  de  Interpret,  p.  292, 
ed.  Basil  1570.)  The  arrangement  which  Andro- 
nicus made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions  ; 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  large  number  of  Aristotle's  works. 

Andronicus  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  list  of  the 
philosopher's  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  the  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Categories, 
None  of  these  works  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one 
else,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus 
Callistus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the  tatter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Andronicus  Callistus 
was  the  author  of  the  work  Tltpl  na&Sr,  which  ia 
also  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes.  The  n#pl 
ria(W  was  first  published  by  Hoschel,  Aug.  Vi ri- 
del. 1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Hciii*iu\  as  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat.  1 607,  and  afterwards 
by  Hcinsius  as  the  work  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
Lugd.  Bat  1617,  with  the  Tltpl  T\aBwv  attached  to 
it.  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.  (Stahr,  Aristotclia,  ii.  p.  129.) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  ('Aropwltat),  was  with  Cal- 
ibrates the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achaean*.  In  b.  c  1 46,  he  was  sent  "by  Metellua 
to  Diaeus,  the  commander  of  the  Achaeans  to 
offer  peace ;  but  the  j»cace  was  rejected,  and  An- 
dronidas  seized  by  Diaeus,  who  however  released 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent.  (Polyb.xxix.  10, 
xxx.  20,  xl.  4,  5.) 

ANDROSTHENES  ('Avop6<rt*n}%).  1.  Of 
That  us,  one  of  Alexander's  admirals  sailed  with 
Ncarchus,  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  (Strab,  xvi. 
p.  766 ;  Arrian,  Anal.  vii.  20.)  lie  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  also  a  Tqr  *\&ua\t 
irapdwKovs.  (Athcn.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mar- 
cian.  Hcracl.  p.  63,  Hud*.;  Tbeophr.  de  Cant.  Plant. 
ii.  5  ;  Vossius,  dt  IliUor.  Grace  p.  98,  ed.  Wester- 
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2.  Of  Cyiicns,  left  by  x\ntiochus  the  Great  in 
India,  to  convey  the  treasures  promised  him  by 
titc  Indian  king  Sophngasenus.  (Polvb.  xi.  34.) 

3.  Of  Corinth,  who  defended  Corinth  against 
the  Rom  ana  in  B,  c.  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
fallowing  rear  by  the  Achaeans.  (Li v.  xxxiL  '23 ; 
xxxiii.  14,  15.) 

4.  Of  Thcssaly,  called  by  Caesar  the  praetor  of 
the  country  (by  which  he  means  merely  the  mili- 
tary commander),  shut  the  gates  of  Gomphi  against 
Caesar  in  B.  c  48,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Dvrrhachium.  (Caes.  Ii.  C.  iii.  80.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  ('Ai*po<re4rvs%  an  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Eucadmus,  completed 
the  figures  supporting  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  bad  been  left  unfinished 
by  Praxuts.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
about  440.  b.  c  [P.  S.]  " 

ANDROTION  (*Ar8por/«i/), an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  a  son  of  Andron,  n  pupil  of  Isocratcs,  and 
.1  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  (Suid.  s.  v.)  To 
which  of  the  political  parties  of  the  timo  he  be- 
1-mged  is  uncertain  ;  but  Ulpian  (ad  Demosth.  c. 
Androt.  p.  594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  particularly  skilful  and  elegant  speaker. 
(SchoL  ad  Hermoffcn.  p.  401.)  Among  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
which  Demosthenes  delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
*-ven  (Gellius,  xv.  28;  PluL  Dem.  15),  and  in 
which  he  imitated  the  elegant  stylo  of  Isocratcs 
and  Androtion.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  this: 
Androtion  bad  induced  the  people  to  make  a  psc- 
p'mma  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
Euclemoa  and  Diodorus  came  forward  to  accuse 
him,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  disfranchised, 
partly  for  having  proposed  the  illegal  psephisma, 
and  partly  for  his  bad  conduct  in  other  respects. 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  oration  against  Androtion 
for  Diodorus,  one  of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it. 
( Liban.  A  rrptm.  ad  Dcmotth.  A  mlrot. )  The  issue  of 
the  contest  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro- 
tion have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment w  hich  is  preserved  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 
(Met.  iiL  4.)  Some  modern  critics,  such  as  Wes- 
sding  (tid  Dvxl.  L  29),  Coraes  (ad  Itocrat.  ii.  p. 
4<>),  and  Orelli  (ad  ImjctuL  de  Antid.  p.  248),  as- 
cribe to  Androtion  the  Eroticus  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes;  but 
their  arguments  are  not  satisfactory.  ( Wcstermonn, 
QttatML  Dewnottk,  ii.  p.  81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
the  author  of  an  Atthis,  whom  some  regard  as  the 
same  person  as  the  orator.  (Zosim.  Vii.  Itocr.  p. 
xi.ed.Dind.)  [L.  S.J 

ANDROTION  ('A*9p<nl*r)t  the  author  of  an 
Atthis,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 
i»  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Puus. 
*  L  7.  §  2,  x.  8.  §  1  ;  Marccllin.  lit.  Thuc.  §  28  ; 
Plut.  SUon,  c  15,  Ac.)  The  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  published  with  those  of  Philo- 
chorus,  by  Sicbelis,  Lips.  181 1.  (Voasius,  de /list, 
Vrure.  386,  ed.  Westermann.) 

ANDROTION  (Vbtyorlajr),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  agriculture,  who  lived  before  the  timo  of 
Taeophrastu*.  (Theophr.  HitL  Plant.  iL  8,  de  Cum. 
/7a*/.  iiL  15  ;  A  then.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c;  Varr. 
fL  /Li.  I;  Colam.  i.  1 ;  Plin.  Elenckus,  lib.  viii.,&c) 

AN  DHL'S.  [Andrbcs.] 

ANEMO'TIS  ('A^^m),  the  subduer  of  the 
win  I*,  a  surname  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 
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I  worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mes- 
It  was  believed  to  have  been  built  bv 
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Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  of  his  prayers 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  storms  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  country.  (Paus.  iv.  .'55.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 
ANERISTUS  ('Avjpurros),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thios,  a  Lacedaemonian  nmhn«sador,  who  was  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  IVloponnesutn  war,  u 
430,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians,  togrther  with 
the  other  ambassadors  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  son  of  Si  takes,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  137  ; 
Thuc.  iL  67.)  The  grandfather  of  Aneristus  hod 
the  same  name.  (Herod,  vii.  134.) 

AN  E 110  EST  US  or  ANEROKSTES  ('Avrj^ 
«oto»,  'A*Tjpo«'a7Tjs),  king  of  the  Gaesati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  with 
induced  by  the  Roii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  B.  c.  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Fneeuloe, 
but  in  his  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C.  Atilius,  who  hod  come  from  Corsica.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Pisae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestus,  in  despair,  put  on  end  to  hi» 
own  life.  (Polyb.  iL  22, 26",  &c,  31 ;  coanp.  Eutrop. 
iiL  5 ;  Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Zonaras,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  ('AvvMpa),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Guea  and  to  DetueU  r, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
nt  Phlius  in  Attica.  (Paus.  L  31.  §  2;  Hesych. 
*.  r.;  Plut.  Syinpot.  p.  745.)  [L.  S.J 

ANGE'LION,  sculptor.  [Tkctakls.] 

A'NGELOS  ('Ay>fAoi).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  nt 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  s.  r. ;  Scliol.  ad 
Thtocrit.  iL  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Mela*,  he  begot  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  (Pau*.  vii. 
4.§o.)  [L.S.] 

ANGERO  NA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statement* 
about  her.  According  to  one  class  of  passages  she- 
is  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  (Verrius  Place.  «y. 
Mucrob.  Sat.  i.  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Romnnula,  close 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up  (o»  tJtliifatum  et 
natum,  Macrob.  /.  c;  Plin.  II.  N.  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Massurius  Sabinus  (ap.  AlacrUt.  Lc.) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
happiness.  Hartung  (Die  Ucliij.  d.  Rum.  ii.  p.247 ) 
interprets  this  as  n  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  He  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestus  (ap.  Af<m\J>. 
I.  c.)  and  Fcstus  (s.  v.  Awjtrmae  deae)  give  an  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  wero 
visited  by  a  disease  called  n/iyinu,  which  disap- 
peared as  soon  ns  sacrifices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona.    (Corap.  Orelli,  Intcript.  p.  87.  No.  116'.) 
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Other  accounts  state  that  Angerona  was  the  god- 
dess  of  silence,  and  that  her  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Home  to  prevent  the  secret  and  sacred 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
rona was  herself  the  protecting  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  mouth  enjoined 
men  not  to  divulge  the  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  /.  c;  Macrob.  Sat.  iiL  9.)  A  festival,  Ange- 
ronalio,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  12th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontiffs  offered  sacrifices  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Volnpia,  and  in  the  curia  Acculeia. 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  23 ;  Plin.  and  Macrob. 
ll.ee.)  [L.S.] 

ANGI'TIA  or  ANOUI'TIA,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who 
lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  She  was 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  people 
remedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  had 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kill  serpents 
by  her  incantations  (from  angere  or  anguu*  Serv. 
ad  Acn.  vii.  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Servius,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Mar- 
rubians  to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Silius  Italkus 
(viii.  498,  &c)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  11C;  p.  335,  No.  1846),  in  one  of 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  the  plural  form. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No,  115)  it 
seems  that  she  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alia  and 
lake  Fucinus  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Solin. 
c.2.)  [L.S.] 

ANIA'NUS,  the  rrfcrendarius  (Dufresne, 
Glo$s.  $.  r.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  in  that  capacity  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  official  copies  of  the 
Jireviarium,  (Dirt,  of  AnL  s.  v.  Breviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  An  tonus,  vir 
spectabilis  subscript  et  edidi,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  edidi,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Breviarium  AnianL  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  (Aduris)  in  Gas- 
coigne,  A.  d.  506.  (Silberrad,  ad  Heinee.  Hist. 
Jur.  Germ.  §  15.)  Sigebert  (de  ecclesiastic**  scrip- 
toribus,  c  70,  cited  by  Jac  Godefroi,  Prolegomena 
in  Cod.  Theodos.  §  5)  says,  that  Anianus  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin  the  work  of  Chrysostom 
upon  St  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
following  article.  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANIA'NUSCArwvrft).  1.  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ  and  wrote  a  chronography,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Syncellus,  he  generally  followed  Eusebius, 
but  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  that  writer. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
the  whole,  surpassed  Eusebius  in  accuracy.  Syn- 
cellus frequently  finds  fault  with  him.  (SyncelL 
Chronogr.  pp.7,  16,  17,  34—36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
was  the  amanuensis  of  Pclagius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelagian.  He  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  Diufrpolis  (a.  d.  415),  and  wrote  on  the  Pelagian  j 
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controversy  against  Jerome.  (Hieron.  Epist.  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  ChrysostonTs  Letters  to 
Neophytes.  Of  all  his  works  there  are  only  extant 
the  translations  of  the  first  eight  of  Cbrysostom's 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Mont- 
faucon's  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  translated  by  Gregorius(orGeorgius) 
Trapezuntius,  but  Fabricius  regards  all  up  to  the 
26th  as  the  work  of  Anianus,  but  interpolated  by 
Gregory.  (BVA.  Grace,  viiu  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  other  writers  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  since 
the  preface  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Orontius, 
who  was  condemned  for  Pehigianism  in  the  council 
of  Ephesus.  (a.  d.  431.)  [P.  S.] 

ANICE'TUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  and 
formerly  his  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  Misenum 
in  a.  D.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  was  subsequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in 
this  affair  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 
(Tac  Ann.  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62 ;  Dion  Cass.  bri.  13 ; 
Suet  Ser.  85.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Polcmo,  who  espoused  the 
party  of  Vitellius,  and  excited  an  insurrection 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontus,  a.  d.  70.  It  was 
however  put  down  in  the  same  year,  and  Anicetus, 
who  had  token  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Scdo- 
chezi  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac  Hist.  iiL  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appears  to  have 
written  a  glossary.  (Athcn.  xi.  p.  783,  c ;  comp. 
Alciphr.  i.  28,  with  Bergler's  note.) 

ANI'CIA  GENS.  Persons  of  the  name  of 
Anicius  are  mentioned  first  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  8.  c  Their  cognomen  was  Gallus. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  arc  given 
under  Anicius. 

ANI'CIUS.  1.  Cn.  Anicius,  a  legate  of  Paulina 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  B  c  168.  (Li v.  xhv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Anicius,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  purchase  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  for  him,  b.c  54.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iiL  1.  §  7.) 

3.  C.  Anicius,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  that  of  the  latter.  Cicero 
gavo  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Cornihcius 
in  Africa,  when  Anicius  was  going  there  with  the 
privilege  of  a  legatio  libera  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.v.  Ijegutus) 
in  a.  a  44.  (Cic.  ad  Qm.  Fr.  ii.  19,  ad  Fan.  vii. 
26,  xii.  21.) 

ANI'GRIDES  (Arrypioet),  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Elis.  On  the  coast  of  Elis,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  them,  which  was  visited  by  persona 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  Tbey  were  cured 
here  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  6  ;  Strain 
viii.  p.  346  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  880.)      [L.  S.] 

A'NIUS  ('A'"*),  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Creuaa, 
or  according  to  others  by  Rhoeo,  the  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  her  angry  father  in  a  chest 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  chest  landed  in 
Delos,  and  when  Rhoeo  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  with  prophetic  powers.    (Diod.  v.  62 ; 
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Canon,  Nurrat.  41.)     Aniaa  had  by  Dryope 
three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elais,  to  whum 
Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  produciug  at  will  any 
quantity  of  wiue,  corn,  and  oil, — wheirce  they  were 
called  Oenotropae.    When  the  Greeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Troy  landed  in  Dclos,  Anius  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
yean,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  they  should  not 
take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promised 
with  the'  help  of  his  three  daughters  to  supply 
thrra  with  all  they  wanted  daring  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  op.  Tzeiz.  ad  Lfoopk.  569 ;  Ov.  Met. 
xiii.  623,  Ate ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  i.  23.)  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Delos,  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Anius  (Ov.  Lc;  Virg.  Aen. 
iiL  80,  with  Servius),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
that  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
name  of  Lavinia,  who  was,  like  her  father,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Lavinium.  (Dionys.  HaL  L  59  ;  Aurel. 
Vict.  De  Grig.  Gent.  Rom.  9 ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die 
Itt  liy.  d.  Rout.  L  p.  87.)    Two  other  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
other  a  king  of  Etruria,  from  whom  the  river  Anio 
derived  its  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Aen.  in.  80, 
and  Ptut.  ParaUeL  40.  [L.  8.] 

ANNA.  [Anna  Pxrrnna.] 
ANNA  COMNE'NA  ('Ami  Kopripfy  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  born  in  A.n.  1083.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  Constantino  Ducas,  but  he  died  while  she 
was  still  a  child ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  a  Greek  nobleman 
distinguished  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 
gifted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  rare  talents,  was 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
us  in  the  preface  to  her  Alexias,  that  she  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  vanity  of  a  female  philosopher  was  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  received  from  the  Greek 
scholars  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
and  her  husband's  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
arte  and  sciences  of  Constantinople.  Her  love  for 
her  husband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
esteem,  and  she  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Bryennius  his  successor.  The  throne  was  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  ton  of  Alexis,  (a.  n.  1118.) 
During  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
seize  the  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
were  punished  with  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
died  some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  loss  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  Daring 
her  retirement  from  the  world  she  composed  her 
u  Alexias  "  ('AAs^ot). 

This  celebrated  work  is  a  biography  of  her 
father,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  relates  with 
great  prolixity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  Seljuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Asia  and  Epcirus,  his  accession,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Normans  in  Epeirus.  The  tenth  book 
is  remarkably  interesting,  containing  the  relation 
of  the  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  crusade, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
with  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
Asia,  and  his  last  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 


hemond,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Epcirus.  In  tho  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
successful  wars  of  Alexis  against  tho  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  father.  This 
division  shews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his- 
torical but  merely  from  a  biographical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  I.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  M  If  I  praise  Alexis,** 
she  says  in  the  preface,  **  the  world  will  accuse  me 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  blame 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  impious  injustice"  However,  this  self- 
justification  is  mere  mockery.  Anna  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  far  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  **  impious  injustice,"  she  only  de- 
serves that  of  u  pious  inj  ustice."  The  Alexias  is 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance, — embellished 
truth  with  two  purposes, — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mars,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Byzantines.  Anna  did  not  invent 
facts,  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.  This  vanity  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  and  national.  Thus 
Alexis  is  spotless ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  are  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.  Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gallant  prince  of  the  Normans. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  affected  and 
loaded  with  false  erudition;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  facts  of  high  importance. 
These  are  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  productions  of  tho 
Byzantine  literature. 

The  editio  prince ps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  Hoelschelius,  Augsburg,  1610,  4 to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight  The  next  is  by  Possinus,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  Paris,  1651,  foL  Du  Cange 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namos.  ( 1 670, fol.)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopen 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn, 
1839.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Cousin 
(lo  president),  and  a  German  translation  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Historiacho 
Memoiren,"  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.    [W.  P.] 

ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  (FatL  iii. 
523,  Ac.)  and  Virgil.  (Aen.iv.)  According  to 
them  she  was  a  daughter  of  Iklus  and  si  star  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  Lavinia  was 
roused,  and  being  wanted  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  bad  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  nleba  bad  seceded  to  the  mons  sacer  and 
V  n2 
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were  in  want  of  food,  there  came  from  the  neigh- 
tioiiring  Rovillae  an  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  distributed  cakes  among  the  hungry 
multitude,  and  after  their  return  to  the  city  the 
grateful  people  built  a  temple  to  her.    A  third 
story,  likewise  related  by  Ovid,  tells  us  that,  when 
Mars  was  in  love  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  assistance.    She  ap- 
peared before  him  herself  in  the  disguise  of  Minerva, 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  veil  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her.  she  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ovid  (Fast. 
iii  657,  ice.)  remarks  that  Anna  Perenna  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis, 
and  by  others  again  as  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus, 
or  as  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brought  up  the  infnnt 
Jove.    Now  as  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  12)  states,  that 
at  her  festival,  which  fell  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  ut  annare  pertn- 
nartque  commode  liceat,  it  seems  clear  that  Anna 
Perenna  was  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  nt  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.    The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin.    (Ilartung,  Die  Iielig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p. 
229,  &c.)  [L.S.] 
ANNAEUS  CORNU'TUS.  [Cormtis.] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.  [Floris.] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.  [Lccani's.] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.  [Mklla.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA.  ISkneca.] 
ANNAEUS  STA'TIUS.    [Statu  s.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens, 
which  was  first  acquired  by  L.  Villius  tribune  of 
the  plcbs,  in  h.  c  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law 
fixing  the  year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  public  offices. 
(Li v.  kL  44.)  The  other  persons  of  this  name  are : 

1.  Skx.  Viir.nrs  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  Milo's 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  6),  probably  the  same  as  the  Sex. 
Annalis  of  whom  Quintilian  speaks,  (vi.  3.  §  8U.) 

2.  L.  Villius  Annalis  praetor  in  B.  C.  43, 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  son.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  tho 
L.  Villius  L.  F.  Annalis  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caelius  to  Cicero,  b.  c.  51.  (mi  Fam.  viii.  8  )  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  a  drunken 
brawl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  his  Hither. 
(Appian,  Ii.  C.  iv.  17;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1 1.  §  6.) 

M.  ANN  El  US,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  in  Cilicin,  u.  c.  51.  Anneius  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitant* of  Sardis,  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Thermus  that  the  latter 
might  assist  him  in  the  matter.  In  Cicero's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthian*  in  u. «%  50,  Anneius 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  troops.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  55,  57,  xv.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
B.  c.  84,  in  his  fourth  consulship.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Piso  Calpuniianus,  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  account  of  her  previous 
connexion  with  his  enemy  Cinna.  (Veil.  Patcrc. 
ii.  41.) 

2.  The  wife  of  C.  Pnpius  Celsus,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  [Mu.o. ) 

AN  MA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  first  person  of  this  name  whom 
Livy  mentions,  is  the  Latin  praetor  L.  Annius  of 


Setia,  a  Roman  colony.  (b.C.340.)  [Axmi'% 
No.  I.]  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  arc  :  ASBLLURj  Dki.liknl's  Cimukk, 
Li'str.s,  Mu.o.  Those  who  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  ANNMML 

According  to  EckheJ  (v.  p.  134),  the  genuine 
coins  of  the  Annii  have  no  cognomen  upon  them. 
The  one  figured  below,  which  represents  the  head 


of  a  woman,  and  on  the  revcr«<  Victor}-  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscriptions  C.  Annl  T.  F. 
T.  N.  Pro*  os.  Ex.  S.  C.  and  L.  Fabl  L.  F.  Hi(sr). 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  C.  Annius,  who  fought 
against  Sertorius  in  Spin.  [Annus  No.  7.]  It 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabius  may  have  been  tho 
quaestor  of  Annius,  but  nothing  is  known  for  cer- 
tain. 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  a  friend  of 
A.  Gellius  who  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature.    Among  other  things  he  ap- 
pears to  have  written  Fcscennine  verses.  (Gcll.  vii. 
7,  ix.  10,  xx.  8.) 
A'NNIBAL.  [Hannibal.] 
ANNI'CERIS  ('Av,iK*Pis),  a  Cyrenaic  philoso- 
pher [ARtsTirrus],  of  whom  tho  ancients  have 
left  us  very  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  He 
is  said  to  have  ransomed  Plato  fur  20  minac  from 
•Dionysius  of  Syracuse  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  8G) ;  but 
we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Paraebates  whose  succession  from  Aristippus  in 
the  order  of  discipleship  was  as  follows : — Aristip- 
pus, Arete,  Aristippus  the  younger,  Antipater, 
Epitimedes  Paraebates.    Plato,  however,  was  con- 
temporary with  the  first  Aristippus  and  therefore 
one  of  the  above  accounts  of  Anniceris  must  be 
false.     Hence  Menage  on  Laertius  (/.  c.)  and 
Kuster  on  Suidas  (*.  v.)  have  supposed  that  there 
were  two  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Anniceris 
the  one  contemporary  with  Plato,  the  other  with 
Alexander  the  Great.    If  so,  the  latter  is  the  one 
of  whose  system  some  notices  have  reached  us, 
and  who  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  and 
Epicurean  schools.    He  was  opposed  to  Epicurus 
in  two  points :  ( 1 )  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  absence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  would 
be  a  pleasure ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,  maintaining  that 
there  was  no  general  end  of  human  life.    In  both 
these  statements  he  reasserted  tho  principle  of 
Aristippus.    But  he  differed  from  Aristippus  inas- 
much as  he  allowed  that  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  similar  virtues,  were  good  in  themselves ;  say- 
ing that  tho  wise  man  will  derive  pleasure  from 
such  qualities  even  though  they  cause  him  occa- 
sional trouble,  and  that  a  friend  should  be  chosen 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindness  and 
natural  affection.     Again  he  denied  that  reason 
(6  \6yos)  alone  can  secure  us  from  error,  main- 
taining that  hnfdt  (dv*0i£«r$cu)  was  also  necessary. 
(Suidas  and  Diog.  Laert.  /.  c;  Clem.  Alex.  St  nun. 
ii.  p.  417  ;  Rrucker,  Hist.  Crit.  1'hil.  ii.  3  ;  Hitter, 
(.'tscf.u-JJ,-  iter  I'M.  vii.  3.)    Aeliau  (  V.  II.  ii.  27) 
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ANTAEUS, 
(ays,  that  Anniceris  (probably  the  elder  of  the 
two)  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  a*  a  cha- 
ncteer-  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annius,  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
colony,  was  praetor  of  the  latins,  a  c.  340,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Home  to  demand  for  the  Latins  perfect 
equality  with  the  Romans.  According  to  the  Ro- 
man story,  he  dared  to  say,  in  the  capitol,  that  he 
defied  the  Roman  Jupiter;  and  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  the  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  tuken  up  dead.  (Liv.  viii. 
3-6.) 

2.  An  Nits,  a  frcedman,  the  father  of  Cn.  Fla- 
vins, who  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  304.  (Gell.  vl 
D ;  Liv.  ix.  46.) 

^"  Annius,  a  triumvir  for  founding  colonies 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  obliged  by  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  Boii  to  take  refuge  in  Mutina,  a.  c.  218. 
(Lav.  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Annius,  a  Campanian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  a  c.  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
ton*uU  should  henceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Val. 
Max.  vi.  4.  §  1;  Liv.  xxiii.  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Annus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.c.  110, 
attempted  with  F.  Lucullus  to  continue  in  office 
the  next  year,  but  was  resisted  by  his  other  col- 
leagues. (SaU.  Jmj.  37.) 

6.  P.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
murderer  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  in  b.  c.  87, 
and  brought  bis  head  to  Man  us.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2 
§  2;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72.) 

7.  C.  Annius,  sent  into  Spin  by  Sulla  about 
b.  c  82  against  Sertoriu%  whom  he  compelled  to 
retire  to  Nora  Carthago.  (Flut.  Sertor.  7.) 

8.  Q.  Annius,  a  senator,  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators, b.  c.  63.  He  was  not  taken  with  Cetho- 
gus  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
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lieved  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  cover- 
ing it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hole  was 
filled  up  again.  Sertorius  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  Lc;  Plut. 
Sertor.  9.) 

2.  A  king  of  I  rata,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cients with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  had  a  daughter 
Alceis  or  Barce,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prize  was 
won  by  Alexidaraus.  (Find.  Pyth.  ix.  183,  &c, 
with  the  Schol.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  x.  .561.  [L.S.] 

ANTA'GORAS  ('Arnryopor),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
a,  c.  270.    He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
and  n  contemporary  of  Aratus.    ( Faus.  i.  2.  §  3 ; 
Plut  Ajwphth.  p.  182,  B,  Sympos.  iv.  p.  CG8,  c) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  340,  &c.)  relate   some   facetious  anecdotes. 
Antagoras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  TheLait. 
(BveaU,   Vita  Aruti,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhlc.) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.    (Apostol.  proverb.  Cent. 
v.  82  ;  Maxim.  Vanftsv.  ii.  p.  580,  ed.  Combehsius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  extant.     (Uiog.   Laert.  iv.  26; 
Anthol.  Graec.  ix.  147.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  ('AktoA^/Soi),  the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysandcr,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  verged  in  the  arts  of  courtly  diplo- 
macy. His  father's  name,  as  wc  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch (ArUir.  p.  1022,  a.),  was  Leon — the  same, 


A'NNIUS  PO'LLIO.  [Pollux] 
ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.  Ovid  calls 
him  prvcu*.  (Virg.  Ed.  ix.  36;  Serv.  adhx.  et  ml 
El  Tit  21  ;  Prop.  ii.  25.  84  ;  Ov.  Trut.  ii.  43o ; 
Cic.  PhUify.  xiii.  5  ;  Weichert,  /War.  Lat.  Rcli- 
V***,  p.  160,  &c..  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  ('ArTai'a),  a  surname  of  Demctcr, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  may  approach  in  prayers.  (Orph.  Hymn. 
40.  1  ;  Apollon.  i.  1 141  ;  Hcsych.  «.  r.)  [L.  S.] 
ANTAEUS  ('AktoToi).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
vbose  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  re- 
biained  in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
strangers  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wrestle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  slain,  and 
out  of  their  skulls  he  built  a  house  to  Poseidon. 
Ileraclos  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength, 
iif>?d  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
tlr  air.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §11;  Hvgin.  Fab.  31  ; 
1»:cmL  iv.  17;  Pind.  I»thm.  iv.  87,  &c;  Ltican, 
Phunal.  iv.  590,  &c;  Juven.  iii.  89  ;  Ov.  lb.  397.) 
1  he  tomb  of  Antaeus  (Autaei  cnlris),  which  formed 
a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
at  foil  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
in  Mauritania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  xvii. 
p. 829  ;  P.  Mela,  iii.  10.  §  35,  Sec),  and  it  was  be- 


strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
nabazus  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalcidas  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribnxus,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  n.  r.  393.  (Hell  iv. 
8.  §  12.)   Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.    The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  opposition  made  by  the*; 
states,  Tiribazus  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxerxc*,  but  he 
secretly  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  king's  forces  for  the  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[Conon.]   Tiribazus  was  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  hod  gone  to  give  a  report  of  his 
measures,  and  was  superseded  for  a  time  in  his 
satrapy  by  Strutbas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athens. 
The  war  therefore  continued  for  some  years;  but 
in  B.  c.  388  the  state  of  .-iflairs  appeared  to  give 
promise  of  success  if  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.    Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Phamabazos,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king's  daughter,  and  had  en- 
trusted his  government  to  Ariobarzanes,  with 
whom  Antalcidas  bad  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(£«Vof  «Vt  iraXauoS).    Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalcidas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (rwiapxos)i  and  aml>assador. 
(I/eiL  v.  1.  §  6,  28.)   On  his  arrival  at  Epbesus, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nicolochus, 
ns  his  lieutenant  (imtrroKrvi),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Ipbicratcs  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribazna,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him  *  to  the  court  of  ArUuerxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.    In  this  he  was 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  in  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,  acting  under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.    On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimus.    He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,  having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.  Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  PercoDe,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.    But  hearing  that  Thra- 
sybulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phylc)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron.  ■ 
(//«&  v.  1.  §  25-27;  Polyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
in  loc.  Xen.)   He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ox-  • 
pected  ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of  ' 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarzanes  fur-  I 
nished  from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnakizua.    Antal-  t 
cidas  thus  commanded  tho  sea,  which,  together  1 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed  t 
from  Aegina  (Hell.  v.  1.  1 — 24),  made  the  A  the-  i 
nians  desirous  of  peace.  The  same  wish  being  also  ' 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (see  the  several  < 
reasons  in  Xen.  llelL  v.  1.  §  29),  the  summons  of  ' 
Tiribazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such  < 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms  1 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all,  i 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  tho  royal  decree.  ] 
This  famous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient  < 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus  :  "Arta-  1 
xerxes  the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in  i 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  is- 
lands Clazomenae  and  Cyprus ;  but  that  the  other  < 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  he  should  t 
leave  independent,  except  Lcmnos  and  Imbros  and  t 
Scyros ;  and  that  these,  ns  of  old,  should  belong  to  1 
the  Athenians.    But  whichever  party  receives  not  1 


*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
which  Xenophon  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  'O  Si 
'ArroAxtSar  Kartgn  fti*  ftrrd  Tifw&Jfw,  «.  t.  \, 


this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war,  with  such  as 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money.**  (ffelL  v.  ]. 
§  31.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern- 
ment of  Argos  and  Corinth  (Hell  v.  1.  6  32—34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  B.  c  387,  the  famous 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  effectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (HeU.  v.  1.  §  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  roost  of  the  other  Grecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  (HetL  vL  3.  §$  9, 12, 18,  tL  5.  $  2 ;  Pans, 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  Thirl  wall, 
Gr.  Hist  toL  iv.  p.  445 ;  Mitford,  ch.  25.  sec  7, 
cL  27.  sec  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful.  From  a  passing  allu- 
sion in  the  speech  of  Callistmtus  the  Athenian 
Hell.  vi.  3.  §  12),  we  learn  that  he  was  then 
B.  c  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Persia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HeU.  vi.  3),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court?  (See  Diod.  xv.  50;  Dem. 
c  TimoA.  p.  1 191 ;  Thirlwall,  vol.  r.  p.  63.)  Plu- 
tarch again  (Apes.  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persons,  that  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  &  c.  369, 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  ephors  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cythcra.  The  same  author  informs  us 
(ArUur.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  sent  to 
Persia  for  supplies  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  b.  c. 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.  If,  considering  the  general  looseness  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  date  of  this  mission 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  368.  (HelL  vii.  1.  $  27;  Died.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch *s  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalcidas 
by  Artaxerxes;  but  that  might  perhaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.  (Sec, 
however,  Thirlwall,  voL  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)  If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  (Ages. 
613,  c.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalcidas  in  369  of 
course  refutes  what  Plutarch  (Arta*.  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.  But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grounds 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  the 
period  at  which  Plutarch  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  served 
to  give  suicide  the  character  of  a  fashionable  re- 
source in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.  [  E.  E.] 
ANTANDER  CAmaySpos),  brother  of  Agatho- 
clcs,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro- 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Brutii  in  B.  c  317. 
During  his  brother's  absence  in  Africa  (a.  c.  310), 
he  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  command  ot 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  at 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathocles,  for  he 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  his 
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brother',  cruelty.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  xx.  16,  72.) 
Antandcr  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work, 
which  Diodorus  quotes.  (Exc  xxL  12,  p.  492,  ed. 
W«.) 

ANTEIA  (*A»-r«a),  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
king  lobates,  and  wile  of  Proctus  of  ArgM,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Alarm.  (ApoUod. 
h  .  2.  §  1 ;  Horn.  IL  vi.  160 ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p. 
1688.)  The  Greek  tragedians  call  the  wife  of 
Proetus  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  lore  for 
BeuVrophontes,  see  Bbllkrophontbs.  [L.  S.] 
ANTEI  AS  or  ANTIAS  {'ArrtUu  or  'ArrUu), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italy  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Dionys.  llal.  i.  72 ;  Stcph. 
Byz.  s.  r.  *A*T«a.)  [  L,  8.  ] 

P.  ANTEI  US  was  to  have  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  a.  n.  56,  but  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  A.  d.  67.  (Tac 
Axm.  xiii  22,  xvi.  14.) 

ANTENOR  fAmfw-p),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
At-syetes  and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Theano, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.   (Horn.  JL  vi 
398 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  elders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menelaus  and 
Odrsseus  into  his  bouse  when  they  came  to  Troy 
as  ambassadors.  (IL  iii  146,  Ac-,  203,  Ac.)  He 
also  adTt&ed  his  fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to 
Menelaus.  (IL  viL  348,  Ac)    This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  is  said  about  him  in  the  Homeric 
}wras ;  but  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
An  tenor  entertained  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Greeks,  has  been  seized  upon  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writers.    Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  claim 
the  surrender  of  Heaione,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 
by  any  favourable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
Menelaus  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  fas;  the  protection  which  Anterior  afforded  them, 
(  Diet.  CneL  ill.)  Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
bts  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assumes  the  character 
of  treachery  towards  his  own  country ;  for  when 
sent  to  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  pence,  he  devised 
with  him  and  Odysseus  a  plan  of  delivering  the 
city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  their  hands. 
(Diet.  CreC  iv.  22,  v.  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  i.  246, 651, 
ii  1 5  ;  Tsetses,  ad  Lycophr.  339 ;  Suidas,  $.  v. 
smXA^kW.)    When  Troy  was  plundered,  the  skin 
of  a  panther  was  bung  up  at  the  door  of  Antenor's 
boose,  as  a  sign  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
outrage  upon  it.  (SchoL  ad  Pimd.  Pyti.  v.  108;  Paua. 
x.  1 7  ;  Strab.  xiii  p.  608.)   His  history  after  this 
event  is  related  differently.    Dictys  (v.  17 ;  comp. 
Serv.  ad  Aem.  ix.  264)  states,  that  he  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Troy  upon  and  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  lie 
«-tti  harked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen,  was  carried 
to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene  (Pind.  Pyth.  v. 
110);  or  he  went  with  the  Hencti  to  Thrace,  and 
thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  foundation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 
(Strab.  I.e.;  Serv.  ad  Jen.  i  1  ;  Liv(  i.  1.)  An- 
tenor  with  bis  family  and  his  house,  on  which  the 
par. t her *s  skin  was  seen,  was  painted  in  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi  (Paua-ic)  [L.  S.] 

ANTENOR  ('Amfvwp),  the  son  of  Euphrunor, 
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an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogciton,  which  the  Athe- 
nians set  up  in  the  Ceramcicus.  (b.  c  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others  made  either  by 
Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  the 
Cerameicus.  (Pans,  i  8.  §  5;  Arrian.  A  nab.  iii. 
16,  vii.  19;  Plin.  xxxiv.  9;  ib.  19.  §  10;  Bdckh, 
Corp.  Intcrip.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Pausanias  (L  ft)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  10,  ext. 
§  1 )  to  Seleucus ;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
they  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (See  also  Meursii  Pinstmt.  14.)  [P.  S-] 
ANTE'NOR  (*A*njw«p),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
AsAra,  inasmuch  an,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
(on.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151,  b.  BekJc.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  AcAror.  (Aelian, 

H.  N.  xvii.  35  ;  Plut.  de  Mai.  Herod,  c  32.) 
ANTENO'RI  DES  ('AvrnwpfBiif),  a  patronymic 

from  An  tenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Virg.  Aem.  n.  484  ;  Horn.  IL  xi  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  A  a  tenor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts bad  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  v.  108.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTEROS.  [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  633;  Gell.  xvi.  16),  toge- 
ther with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  tho  Roman  goddess 
Carmen ta.  (Ov.  I.e.;  Macrob.  Sat.  i  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
speaks  of  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Carmenta,  tho  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  future  and  tho  latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  later  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Carmenta,  or  as  two 
Carmcntae,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (ap.  GelL 

I.  c),  Ovid,  aud  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  ('ArAuos)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.  Ar. 
xxviii.  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  (De  Compot.  Sledieam.  tec.  Loco*,  iv.  8. 
voL  xii.  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

ANTHAS  fArdds),  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of 
Troesen,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Antheia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  also.  Other  accounts  stated,  that 
Anthcdon  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon. 
(Pans,  ii  30.  §  7,  Ac,  ix.  22.  g  5.)       [L.  S  ] 

A'NTHEAS  Ll'NDIUS  ('A»rf«aj),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes  flourished  about  B.C. 
596.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  eminent  composers  of 
phallic  songs,  which  he  himself  sung  nt  the  head  of 
his  phallophorL  (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)  Hence  ho 
is  ranked  by  Athcuacus  (/.  ft)  as  a  comic  poet,  but 
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thin  is  not  precisely  correct,  since  he  lived  before 
the  period  when  comedy  assumed  its  proper  form. 
It  is  well  observed  by  I5.hU>  (Dram.  DuAtkawt. 
ii.  p.  lb'),  that  Autheas,  with  hi*  com  us  of  phallo- 
phori,  atanda  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as 
Arion,  with  his  dithvnunlic  chorus,  to  tragedy. 
(Sw  al»o  Diet,  of  Ant's,  r.  Comoedia.)  [P.  S.J 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
ANTHEIA  CAriua),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which 
she  had  a  temple  at  Argos.  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  fallen  in  n  contest  with  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Perseus.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Gnossua  as  a  surnaune  of  Aphrodite. 
(Ilesvch.  k.  v.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTHE'LII  ('ArOri^t  oai/wro),  certain  di- 
vinities whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (Acachyl.  Agam.  530;  Lobcck, 
ad  S.,ph.  A jac.  805. )  [  L.  S.  ] 

ANTIIE'MIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark- 
able for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  last  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Western.  He  was  the  son  of  Procopius,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Martian,  and  on  Ilicimcr 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  successor 
to  Mnjorian  in  the  west,  he  was  in  a.  n.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
at  Rome.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimer; 
but  a  quarrel  nrising  between  Anthernius  and 
Ricimer,  the  latter  acknowledged  Olybrius  as  em- 
peror, and  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  in  473.  Anthernius  perished  in  the  assault. 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonius 
Apollonius,  whom  he  patronized  ;  his  public  life  in 
Jornandes  (dc/teb.  Get.  c  45),  Mnrcellinus  (Chron.), 
and  Thcophanes  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Full  c.  36.  [A.  P.  S.] 

ANTUE'MIUS('Av04ii«f)f  nn  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  l>orn  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  His  father's 
name  was  Stcphanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
Trull,  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Trallinnus;  and  Agathias 
mentions  {Hut.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Dioscorus.  Metrodorus,  and  Olympius, 
were  each  eminent  in  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  a.  D.  532  (Procop.  in  Corabens,  Manip. 
Rerum  CPU.  p.  284;  Agath.  Hist,  v.  p.  14.0, 
tic. ;  Du  Cange,  CPolis  Christ,  lib.  iii.  p.  11; 
Anselm.  Randur.  ad  Antiq.  CPol.  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Eutocius  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Conica  of  Apollonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Paris, 
4 to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  with  the  title  "Frag- 
ment d'un  Ouvmiro  Grec  d'Anthcmius  sur  des 
'Paradoxes  de  M eoaniquo ; *  rcvu  et  corrige  sur 
quntre  MunuscriK  avec  une  Traduction  Franc/dsc 
et  des  Notes."  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  Hist,  de  CActui.  des  Inscr. 
178*5,  pp.  72,  392—451.  [\V.  A.  O.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.  [Rupalls.J 
ANTHES  C'Ai'Otjs),  probably  only  another  form 
of  Anthas.    It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byzantius, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  Anthane  in  Laconia  ; 
nnd  in  Plutarch  (Quuest.  Gr.  19)   who  says,  that 
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the  island  of  Calnuria  w:u»  originally  called,  a  fur 
him,  Anthcdonia.  [L.  S.j 

ANTHEIJS  ('Arflei'i),  the  blooming,  a  sunuune 
of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  2.)  Anlhius,  a  sur- 
name which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  different  form  for  Antaeus.  ( Paus.  i.  31.  §  2.) 
There  arc  also  two  fabulous  personages  of  thu 
name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157;  Virg.  Aen.  L  181,  510, 
xii.  443.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rate  excellence, 
flourished  about  100  a  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19,  where 
Antheus  is  a  correction  for  tho  common  reading 
Antarus.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURIU'S,  a 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  date.  He  was 
probably  not  later  than  Scverus  Alexander,  lie 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  nipos  4$Iktov 
&t6\la  «-e»TC,  but  there  ore  only  three  cxtracU 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest  And  all  of  these  are 
taken  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  possessed 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  I.  Besier, 
Diss,  de  Furio  Antkktno,  J.  C.  tjusque  frayinentix, 
Lug.  Rat.  1803.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

A'NTHIMUS  ('Arilfios),  bishop  of  Trapcziw 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  n. 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  over  to 
the  Eutychian  heresy  by  Severus.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetua,  the  bUlr.ip 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  ami  obtain- d 
from  tho  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimus,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Mennas,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  d.  536  ;  Novell.  42; 
Mnnsi,  Nova  Collect.  Concil.  viii.  pp.  821,  86!>, 
1 1 49-1 1 58 ;  Labbc,  v. ;  Au Ai-BTiTft.)  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  debate  between  Anthimus  nnd  Aga- 
petus  in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  iu 
the  Acts  of  the  Councils.  I  P.  S.J 

ANTHIPPUS  fAitfnnror),  a  Greek  comic  poet 
a  play  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenacus  (ix.  p. 403), 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Amx£iV. 
{ ASAXtPPtTg.J  [P«S.J 
ANTIIUS  CAvOoi),  a  son  of  Aotonous  and 
Hippodamcia,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  horses 
of  his  father,  nnd  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  Lib.  7; 
Plin.  //.  A',  x.  57.)  [L.  S.J 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognomens  are 
Ra ISO  nnd  Rrstio,  seems  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  only  person  of  this  name, 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  Antiur. 

ANTIANEIRA  ('ArTtdrtipa).  1.  The  mother 
of  the  Argonaut  Idinon  by  Apollo.  (Orph.  Jr</. 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i. 
139),  however,  calU  Asteria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Menclaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytus  and  Echiones,  whom  she  t»orc 
to  Hermes.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  56  ;  Hvgin.  Fab. 
14.)  [L.S.] 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens, 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antiura. 

1.  I j.  Valkhil'S  Antias,  was  sent  with  five 
ships  in  n.  c.  216  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors,  who  had  been  raptured  by  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
(Liv.  xxiii.  34.) 
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2.  Q.  Valerius  Anti.is  the  Roman  historian, 
was  cither  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  or  de- 
rived the  surname  of  Antias  from  his  being  a 
native  of  Antium,  as  Pliny  states.  (//•  A'.  Praef.) 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Quadrigarius  Sisenna, 
and  Rutilius  (VcU.  Pat.  ii.  9),  and  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
Krausc,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  states 
that  Antias  was  praetor  in  a.  c.c  676.  (b.  c,  68.) 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period,  relating  the  stories  of  Amulius,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The 
Litter  period  must  have  been  treated  at  much 
greater  length  than  the  earlier,  sinco  ho  spoke  of 
the  quaestorship  of  Ti. Gracchus  (b.  c.  137) as  early 
as  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  some  read- 
ings in  the  twenty-second), and  the  work  extended 
to  seventy-five  books  at  least.    (Gell.  vii.  9.) 

Valerius  Antias  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Livy,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annalists  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out terms  of  reproach.  (Comp.  iii.  5,  xxvi.  49, 
xrxvi.  38.)  Gellius  (vL  8,  vii.  19)  too  mentions 
cases  in  which  the  statements  of  Antias  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  all  other  writers,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Livy's  judgment  is  correct. 
Antias  was  in  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  early  history :  he  fabricated  the  most 
circumstantial  narratives,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  exaggerations  in  numbers. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  early 
history  from  him,  and  Livy  too  appears  to  have  de- 
rived many  of  his  statement*  from  the  same  source, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
his  authority.  It  is  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
never  refers  to  Valerius  Antias.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
//irf.  of  Rome,  i.  pp.  237,  501,  525,  &c,  ii.  p.  9, 
n.  570,  iii.  pp.  124,  358 ;  Krausc,  Vitae  el  Frw/m. 
ret.  ffi*toric.  Latin,  p.  266,  &c) 

ANTICLEl'A  ('Arr««A«ia),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
tolycus,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  Od.  xi.  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son,  who  met  her 
and  spoke  with  her  in  Hades.  (Od.  xv.  356,  &c, 
xi.  21)2,  <Scc.)  According  to  other  traditions,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  she  had  heard  a 
n  port  of  the  death  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Fab.  243.) 
Hyginus  (Fob.  201)  also  states  that  previous  to 
her  marrying  Laertes  she  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  SUyphus ;  whence  Euripides (Ipfag.  Aul.  524) 
calls  Odysseus  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
f'hU.  417  ;  Ov.  Mel.  xiii.  32  ;  Serv.  ml  Aen.  vi. 
.VJ9.)  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  Anticleia  is  the 
wmc  as  the  one  whose  son  Pcripbetes  was  killed 
by  Theseus.  Of  this  Periphctes  she  was  the  mother 
by  Hephaestus  or  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  16. 
§  1 ;  Paus.  u.  1.  §  4  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  38.)  Another 
mythical  personage  of  "this  name,  who  married 
Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclcpius  is  mentioned  by 
Paus.  iv.  30.  §  2.  [L.  S.J 

ANTICLEIDES  ( 'AKrwcAtWijO.  °f  Athens 
(Athcn.  xi.  p.  446,  c),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Plut.  Alex.  46),  and  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  later  writers.  He  wrote,  1. 
n«pl  NoVtwk,  containing  an  account  of  the  return 
of  the  Greeks  from  their  nncieut  expeditions. 
(Athcn.  iv.  p.  157,  £,  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  c) 
Acticleides'  statement  about  the  Pclasgians  which 
Strata  (v.  p.  221)  quotes  >s  probably  taken  from 
the  work  on  the  NoVro*.  2.  A7)Auucd,  nn  account 
of  Delos.    (SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Wuxl.  i.  1207,  1289.) 


3.  'EjiryifTiKos  appeals  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Dictionary,  in  which  perhaps  an  explanation  of 
those  words  and  phrases  was  given  which  occurred 
in  the  nncient  stories.  (Athcn.  xi.  p.  473,  b.  c.)  4. 
n«pi  "AA^dVoVou,  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius.  (viii.  11;  comp.  Plut. 
Alex.  Lc)  Whether  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Anticlcides  of  Athens,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty. 

ANT I'CRATES  ('A*™pdT7jf),  a  Spartan  who, 
according  to  Dioscouridcs  («/>.  I'lul.  Ayes.  35), 
killed  Kpaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
The  descendants  of  Anticratcs  arc  said  to  have 
been  called  Max«iplwi,«s  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  account  of  his  having  struck  Epaminondas  with 
a  (taxaipa  (Plut.  /.  c),  but  Pausanias  (viiL  11. 
§  4)  mentions  Machacrion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Mantinean,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryilus  the  son  of 
Xcnophon.  [Grvllus.] 

ANTIDAMAS,  or  ANTIDAMUS,  of  Ilcra- 
cleia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Alexander  tho 
Great  and  moral  works  which  arc  referred  to  by 
Fulgentius.  (*.  e.  VespiUoneSy  fabrc.) 

ANTIDO'RUS  ('Amttvpos),  of  Lemnos  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Arteinii>ium, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamis.    (Herod,  viii.  II.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  ('AktiJotoj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  certain  play,  tho  'O/iofa,  is  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexis.  I Athcn.  xiv.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  plays  of  his  nud 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored  iu 
Athenaeiu  (L  p.  28,  e.)  and  Pollux  (vi.  99).  (See 
Mcinekc,  i.  p.  416.)  [P.S.] 

ANTI'DOTUS,  an  encaustic  painter,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian. His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  his  colouring  was  somewhat  harsh  ($everior). 
Ho  flourished  about  b.  c.  336.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§§  27,  28.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GENES  ('Aw^mjj).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  served  under  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Pcrinthus.  (b.  o 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Susiana.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Argyraspids  (Diet,  of  Attt.  *.  e.), 
and  espoused  with  his  troops  the  side  of  Kumcnes. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  n.  c.  316,  Antigenes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (Plut.  Alex.  70  ;  Arrian, 
ap.Phol.  p.  71,  b.  Bckk.;  Diod.  xviii.  62,  xix.  12, 
&c,  44  ;  Pint.  Earn.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Ama- 
zon's visit  to  Alexander.  (Plut.  Alex.  46.)  Then? 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name.  (Fubric. 
UUA.  Grace,  iii.  p.  34,  vi.  p.  355.) 

ANTI'GENES  ('Arrryfop),  tho  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  physicians. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chios  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  Epist.  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  ed.  Beck),  who  (if  ho  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  tho  fifth  century  b.  c. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Cleophontus  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  b.  c,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetcs  n.  c  247—222.  ICi.KoriiANTt's  ; 
Mnkmo.n.]  One  of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caclius 
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Aurclinnus  (De  Math.  Acut.  ii.  10,  p.  46),  and  he 
is  probably  the  physician  mentioned  by  Galen 
( Comment,  in  Hippocr.  u  De  Nat,  Horn.1*  ii.  6,  toL 
xv.  p.  136),  together  with  several  others  who  lived 
about  that  time,  as  being  celebrated  anatomists. 

3.  One  of  Galen's  contemporaries  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Quintus  and  Mar  bus,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  Galen  gives  an  account 
(De  Praenot.  ad  Pottk.  c.  3.  vol.  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  illness  of  the  philosopher  Eudenma. 
( Le  Clcre,  Hiat.  de  la  Mid.  ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotk. 
Or.  vol.  xiii.  p.  63,  ed.  vet. ;  Haller,  BUtlioUi. 
Medic.  Pract.  torn,  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTIGE'NIDAS  ('ArryvOas),  a  Thebaii, 
tho  son  of  Satyrus  or  Dionysius,  was  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  also  a  poet  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    (Suidas  and  Harpocrat. 
$.  v. ;  Plut.  de  Alex,  fori.  p.  355,  a>,  de  Music  p. 
1 1 38,  a. ;  Cic.  BrvL  50  ;  Bode,  Getek.  d.  lyriscL 
Dichthaut  d.  Hellenes  ii.  p.  321,  Ac)    His  two 
daughters,  Melo  and  Satyra,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  father,  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 
ANTIONOTUS.   [Antigonus,  sculptor.] 
ANTI'GONE  CAvTironj).    1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaste.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, Eteoclcs  and  Polyneices,  and  a  sister  Ismeue. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  lather  and  brothers.    When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  fate  which  had  driven  him  to  murder  his 
father,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  wan  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  and  accompanied  by  his 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  8, 
Ac.)    She  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.    Haemon,  the 
son  of  Creon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time;  but  Sophocles,  to  suit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  falling 
in  love  with  Antigone.    When  Polyneices,  subse- 
quently, who  bad  been  expelled  by  his  brother 
Eteoclcs,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  tho  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  had  fallen  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
penalties,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.    While  every 
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one  else  submitted  to  this  impious  command,  Anti- 
gone alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  body 
of  Polyneices.  According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  7. 
§  IV,  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  tomb 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles,  the 
was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself,  and  Haemon,  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  side ;  so  that  Creon  too 
received  his  punishment.  A  different  account  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  72.)  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles  made  the  story  of  Antigone 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latter,  one 
of  tho  moot  beautiful  of  ancient  dramas,  it  still 
extant.  Antigone  acts  a  part  in  other  extant  dra- 
mas also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aes- 
chylus, in  the  Oedipus  in  Colonus  of  Sophocles, 
and  in  the  Phoenissac  of  Euripides. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and  wife 
of  Peleus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Polydonu  When  Pelcus  had  killed  Eurytion 
during  the  chace,  and  fled  to  Acastus  at  Ioluio,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Astydameia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus.  [ACA6TU8.J  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Peleus  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Sterope,  a  daughter  of  Acastus.  Hereupon  Antigone 
hung  herself  in  despair.   (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  1-3.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  excelling  Hera  in  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  her  presumptuous  vanity 
by  being  changed  into  a  stork.  (Ov.  McL  vL  93.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Pheres,  married  to  Pyrcmus 
or  Cometes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonaut  Asterion.  ( Apollon.  Rhod.  L  33 ; 
Orph.  Ara.  161;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTPGONE  (ArTty6vti\  the  daughter  of 
Cassander  (the  brother  of  Antipater),  was  the 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Droy- 
scn,  Geteh.  d.  Nachfolger  Alexanders,  p.  418, 
and  Tab.  yiiL  3.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Berenice  by  her  first  hus- 
band Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus.  (Plut 
Pyrrh.  4.) 

ANTIGO'NIDAE,  the  descendants  of  Anti- 
gonus, king  of  Asia.  The  following  genealogical 
tablo  of  this  family  is  taken  from  Droy  sen's  On- 
chu  Jite  der  NackfoUjer  Alexanders. 


Antigonus,  died  B.  c  301.    Married  Stratonice, 


I  

Demetrius  I.  ( Poliorcetcs),  k.  of  J 

Died  B.C,  283.  Married 

1 .  Phila,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Eurydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 

3.  Deidameiu,  d.  of  Aeacides. 

4.  An  Illyrian. 

5.  Ptolcmais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

6.  Lamia,  an  Hctaira. 

  I 


I 


Philip,  died  a.  c.  306. 


Antigonus  Gonatas, 

k.  of  Macedonia. 

Died  B.  c.  239.  Married 

1.  Phila, d.  of  Seleucus 

Nicator. 

2.  Demo. 

I 

a 


I 

Stratonice. 
Married 

1.  Seleucus. 

2.  Antiochus. 


Corrabus. 


Demetrius, 
of  Cyrene. 
Died  B.  c.  250. 
Married  Olympian 
of- 


Phila. 
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II„  k.  of 
Macedonia.    Died  a  c.  229. 
Married 

1.  Stratonice,  d.  of  Antio- 
chns  Soter. 

2.  Pbthia,d.  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 

,  L  


Haicyoneua. 


Antigonus  DoBon,  k.  of 
Macedonia.  Died  a  c.  22 1 . 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
of  Demetrius  II. 


I 

Echecrates. 
Ad  tig  onus. 


Philip  V.  king  of 
Died  &c:  179. 

Perseus,  k.  of  Macedonia. 
Conquered  by  the  ~~ 


at  168. 


ANTI'GONUS  f  AttItwoi),  a  Greek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Pest.  ».  v.  Iiomam ; 
Dionys.  HaL  i.  6.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Antigonus  mentioned  hy  Plutarch  {RammL  17)  is 
the  same  as  the  historian,  but  the  saying  there 
quoted  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonus,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  (*AjT*yor»s),  son  of  Albx- 
AXDSa,  was  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
as  ambassador  into  Boeotia,  in  ac  172,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  towns  of  Coroneia,  Thebes, 
and  Ilaliartus  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 
(Polyb,  xxvii.  5.)  [L.  8.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Arrf-yoww),  of  Alexandria, 
a  grammarian  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotian  in  his 
Prooemium  and  his  Prenira.  He  is  perhaps  the 
«ame  person  as  the  Antigonus  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  Nicander  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
genus,  the  commentator  of  Hippocrates.  (Erotian, 
p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CArrfryow),  king  of  Asia, 
surname!  the  One-eyed (Lucian,  Maenb.\\ ;  Plut. 
de  J*veror.  Edme.  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Klymiutis.  He  was  born  about  a.  c.  382,  and  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  bis  death  (a.  c. 
323),  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
l'hryjria,  Lycia,  and  Paraphilia,  Pcrdiccas,  who 
kid  been  appointed  regent,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
ruin  of  Antigonus,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  project*.  Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
hm  *on  Demetrius  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia(.'i21); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Antifater  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Antigonus  his  former  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
sobnait  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent.  In 
this  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
defeated  Eumenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
rrfuge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
ijnpr<-27iable  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
Cappadocia  ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  be  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Alcctas  and  Attalus,  the  only  generals  who  still 
held  out  against  Antipater  (bc.  320).  [Alcbtas.] 

The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  following  year 
(ac  319)  was  favourable  to  the  ambitious  views 


of  Antigonus,  and  almost  placed  within  his  roach 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  regent,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  sou 
Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  lather,  and  claimed  the  regency  for 
himself.  Ho  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  confederacy  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  But  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Polysperchon  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia,  Antigonus 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (a  c.  318) 
was  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (a  c.  31 7) 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  Gabiene  at  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  316,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  He 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Argyraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander's  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  ho 
thought  fit.  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent.  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Ecbatana  and 
Susa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucus  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  refused  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
fate  of  Pithon,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 
Egypt. 

The  ambitious  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonus now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al- 
ternate success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  b.  c  311,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  bc  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 
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should  keep  possession  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  re- 
spectively, and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the 
government  of  all  Asia.  The  name  of  Sclcucus, 
strangely  enough,  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year.    Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  break  it,  under 
pretence  that  Antigonus  had  not  restored  to  liberty 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  to  Cilicia  to  dislodge  the  garrisons  of 
Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns,  (a  c  310.) 
Ptolemy  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  soon 
deprived  of  all  he  had  gained  by  the  conquests 
of  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes),  the  son  of  Antigonus. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  the 
power  of  Cassander,  and  Demetrius  was  therefore 
sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  effect  a  diversion  in  his 
father's  favour.    Demetrius  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  he  took  possession  of  Athens  in  B.  c  307, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant 
flattery.    He  also  obtained  possession  of  Megara, 
and  would  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by 
his  father  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  met  that 
of  Ptolemy  otT  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and 
a  battle  ensued,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
lemy was  entirely  defeated  (b.  c.  300),  and  Anti- 
gonus assumed  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  power  in 
Persia.     He  also  conferred  the  same  title  upon 
Demetrius,  between  whom  and  his  father  the  most 
cordial  friendship  and  unanimity  always  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Antigonus  was  followed  by  Ptole- 
my, Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  who  are  from  this 
time  designated  as  kings.    The  city  of  Antigoneia 
on  the  Ornntes  in  Syria  was  founded  by  Antigonus 
iii  the  preceding  year  (b.  c.  307). 

Antigonus  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  crushing  Ptolemy.     He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  with  n  large  force,  but  his  invasion  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  Cassander's  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  (n.  c.  306.)  He 
next  sent  Demetrius  to  besiege  Rhodes,  which  had 
Mused  to  abs:bt  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  had 
hitherto  remained  neutr.il.    Although"  Demetrius 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  was  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  besieged  ;  and  was  therefore 
glad,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Khodiaus  on  t-rms  very  favourable  to  the 
latter.  (i».n.  304.)    While  Demetrius  was  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Cassander  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  one  reason 
that  made  Antigonus  anxious  that  his  son  should 
make  pace  with  the  Rhodians.  Demetrius  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining  possession  of 
the  principal  cities  without  much  difficulty,  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (u.  c. 
803),  which  conferred  upon  him  the  same  title 
that  had  formerly  been  bestowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.     He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards against  Cassander,  who,  nlanned  at  his  dan- 
gerous position,  sent  proposals  of  pace  to  Antigo- 
nus.   The  proud  answer  was,  "Cassander  must 
vield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonus."    Rut  Cassan- 
der had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this :  he  Bent  ambas- 
sadors to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  for  assistance,  and 
induced  Lysimachus  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  order 
to  make  un  immediate  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Antigonus  proceeded  in  person  to  oppose  Lvsima- 
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I  chus,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  an  engage- 
ment before  the  arrival  of  Sclcucus  from  upper 
Asia.  Rut  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  the 
campaign  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat- 
tle, (b.  c.  302.)  During  the  winter,  Seleucus 
joined  Lysimachus,  and  Demetrius  came  from 
Greece  to  the  assistance  of  his  father.  The  deci- 
sive battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
301),  near  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  Antigonus  fell  in 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  army  was  completely  defeated.  Demetrius 
escaped,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  [Demetrius.]  The  dominions  of 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conquerors  : 
Lysimachus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Seleucus  the  countries  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  together  with  a 
part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.  (Diod.  lib.  xviii.- 
xx.  ;  Plut.  Eumenrs  and  Demetrius ;  Drovsen, 
OMdUolfc  dcr  Naehfalger  Alexander*;  Thirlwalls 
Greece  y  vol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  following  coin  of  Antigonus, 
Frohlich  supposes  to  be  Neptune's,  but  Eckhel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  and  that  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonus  after  his  naval  vic- 
tor)' off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  should 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysns  had  conquered 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.) 


ANTl'GONUS  ('Arriyoyot),  of  Cabystus,  i* 
snpposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  and  by  others  in  that  of 
Euergetes.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  work  called  Xarofn^w 
wyaSofw  trwayttyrj  (Historiae  Mirabilet),  which 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the 
M  Auscultationes"  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  from 
similar  works  of  Callimachus,  Timacus,  and  others 
which  are  now  lost  It  is  only  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  thus  preserved  extracts  from  other  and 
bettor  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  compila- 
tion of  strange  stories  which  is  evidently  made 
without  skill  or  judgment.  It  was  first'edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis,  by  Xylander, 
Basel,  1 568,  8vo.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Meursins  Lugd.  Bat  1619,  4to„  and  of  J.  Beck- 
mann.  Leipzig,  1791,  4to.  Antigonus  also  wrote 
an  epic  poem  entitled  'A»r/iraTpor,  of  wjiich  two 
lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (iii.  p.  82.)  The" 
Anthologia  Graeca  (ix.  406)  contains  an  epigram 
of  Antitronns.  [L.  S.] 

ANTIGONUS  fArrryowi),  of  Cumab,  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (Eletuk.  libb.  viii.  xiv.  xr. 
xvii.),  Varro  (De  He  Jiust.  i.  1),  and  Columella  (i. 
1),  but  whose  nge  is  unknown.  [LS.] 

ANTl'GONUS  DOSON  ('Arrlypws  A^r^), 
so  Killed  because  it  was  said  he  was  always  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  was  the  son  of  Olympias  of 
Lirissa  and  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  who  was  a  son 
of  Demetrius  PoliorceU-s  and  a  brother  of  Autigo- 
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nns  Gonatas.  [Antigonidab.]  On  the  death 
of  Demetrius  II.,  n.c,  229,  Antigonus  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  Ron  Philip,  whence  he 
was  sometime*  designated  by  the  surname  'E»f- 
rparroi.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  d. ;  Liv.  xl.  54.) 
lie  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  assumed  the  crown  in 
his  own  right.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  was  engaged  in  wars  against  the  bar- 
barians on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  but  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league 
against  Clcomencs,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  was  completely  successful.  He  defeated 
Cleomenes,  and  took  Sparta,  but  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of  the  Hlyrians.  He 
defeated  the  Hlyrians,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(b.  c  220),  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Polybius 
«praks  favourably  of  his  character,  and  commends 
him  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  suc- 
avded  by  Philip.  V.  (Justin,  xxviii.  3,  4  ;  Plut. 
Aral,  and  (from. ;  Polvb.  ii.  45,  &c,  70;  Niebuhr, 
JTfanM  &-J>ri/ieH,  p.  232,  &c.)    [Aratus  ;  Clro- 

MXNRS.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ^Amtyovos),  son  of  Eciirc- 
rates  the  brother  of  Antigonus  Doson,  revealed 
t>  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  B.  c  179,  the  false  accusations  of 
his  son  Perseus  against  his  other  son  Demetrius, 
in  consequence  of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
to  death.  Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Perseus, 
Philip  appointed  Antigonus  his  successor ;  but  on 
his  death  Perseus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  caused  Antigonus  to  be  killed.  (Liv.  xL  54- 

ANTTGONUS  GO'NATAS  ('Avrlyovot  To- 
wraj),  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phihi 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An- 
tigonus, king  of  Asia.  [Antigonidab.]  When 
his  father  IVmetrius  was  driven  out  of  Mace- 
donia by  Pyrrhus,  in  B.  c.  207,  and  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  Antigonus  remained  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Macedonia  till  after  his  father's  death 
in  Asia  in  a  c  283.  It  was  some  years,  how- 
r,  before  he  obtained  possession  of  his  pa- 
dominions.  Pyrrhus  was  deprived  of  the 
by  Lysimachus  (b.c.  286);  Lysimachus 
succeeded  by  Seleucus  (280),  who  was  mur- 
r  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Ceraunus  shortly 
in  battle  against  the  Gauls,  and  during 
the  next  three  years  there  was  a  succession  of 
claimants  to  the  throne.  Antigonus  at  last  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
his  father's  con  quarts.  Hut  he  withdrew  his 
claim  on  the  marriage  of  his  half-sister,  Phila, 
with  Antigonus.  He  subsequently  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom till  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  in  273, 
who  deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places.  He  recovered 
his  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus  at  Argos,  but  was  again  de- 
prived of  them  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  retain  possession 
nf  the  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  brother  or 
ton  of  Antigonus,  who  now  obtained  part  of 
Kprlrus  in  addition  to  his  paternal  dominions.  He 
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subsequently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formntion 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  in  n.  r.  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  roign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  (Plut  Lk-mrtr. 
51,  I'tprrhus,  2(5;  Justin,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  1 — 3, 
xxvi.  2  ;  Polyb.  ii.  43,  Ac  ;  Lucian,  A/ocroi.  ell; 
Niebuhr,  Kleinc  Sthri/Un,  p  227,  Ac.)  Antigonus' 
surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gonnos 
or  Gonni  in  Thcsaaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
(Lc.),  however,  remarks,  that  Thcssaly  did  not 
come  into  his  father's  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  ami  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  yovaras, 
which  signifies  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  It  Dee* 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this  surname  from 
wearing  such  a  piece  of  defensive  armour. 


COIN  o:'  ANTIGONl'S  GONATAS. 

ANTTGONUS  ('Arrlyorot),  king  of  Jciiara, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  After  his  fa- 
ther had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey's  party, 
Antigonus  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons,  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  Caesar's  party.  He  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Pnrthians  in  B.  C.  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Home,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  tho  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  ngainst  Antigonus,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  Jemsalem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonus  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius,who  hand- 
ed him  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefactor  in  B.  c.  37. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  13-16,  Ii.  J.  i.  13,  14;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difference  in  chro- 
nology between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassius,  see 
Wernsdorf,  de  Fide  Librarian  MaccaL.  p.  24,  and 
Idcler,  Chronol.  ii.  p.  389,  &c) 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Avrfyoroi),  a  writer  on  taint- 
ing, mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  PJ),  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  Prrsrcs  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Aenia  to  guard 
the  coast  (Liv.  xliv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  an 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  represented  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Kumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  24.)  Ho 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  B.  a,  when  Attalus  I., 
king  of  Pergamus,  conquered  the  Gauls.  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  says,  "Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tyronnicidosque  supra  dittos,"  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  has  "Antignotus  et  luctatoivs, 
perixvomonon,"  Ac.  [**»&•] 

ANTI'GONUS  (' Airfyvoj),  a  Greek  army 
st'RGRON,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ  (Galen,  D«  Comjxu.  Mcdieam.  sec.  Locta, 
ii.  1,  vol.  xii.  pp.  557,  580.)  Marccllus  Empiricus 
quotes  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  may 
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very  possibly  be  the  same  person  (Marc.  Empir. 
Ik-  Medicam.  c.  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Luc  Inn 
mentions  an  impudent  quack  named  Antigonus, 
who  among  other  things  said,  that  one  of  his  pa- 
tients had  been  restored  to  life  after  having  been 
buried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc  Phtiopsmdet,  §§  21, 
25,  26.  vol.  iii.  cd.  Tauchn.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTI'LEON  ('ArriKiwv),  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  work  on  chronology  (n«pl  Xp6vwt>)%  the 
second  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  (iii.  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'LOCHUS  (*A*t/Aoxo»),  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pyloa,  by  Anaxibia  ( Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  the  Odyssey  (iii.  451),  by  Eury- 
dice.     Hyginus  {Fab.  252)  states,  that  as  an 
infant  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.    He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)    According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave  him 
Chalion  as  his  constant  attendant  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1697.)    Antilochus  appears  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  by 
Achilles.  {Od.  iii.  112 ;  IL  xxiii.  556,  607,  xriil 
16.)    He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.  {Od.  iv.  186,  &c.,  xi.  522 ;  Pind. 
Pyth.  vl  32,  &c.)    Hyginus,  in  one  passage  ( Fab. 
1 12)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  113)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
(Od.  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Leuce 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.    (Od.  xxiv. 
1 6 ;  Pans.  iii.  1 9.  §  1 1.)    Philostratus  ( Her.  iii.  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.    When  Nestor 
went  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  be 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  father  at   his  unexpected  arrival. 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.    Achilles  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games, 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.    (Corap.  Bbckh,  ad  PituL  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  was  painted  bv  Polvgnotus  in  the  Lesche 
of  Delphi.    (Paus.  x.  30.  §  1  ;  Philostr.  Icon.  ii. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'LOCHUS  ('Arri\oX°*)*  »  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Epicurus,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogus  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus.  (De  Comp.  Verb.  4 ;  com  p.  Anonym. 
Dctcript.  Oiymp.  xlix.)  Theodoret  (Therap,  viii. 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  his  authority  for 
placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Proirept. 
p.  13)  and  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  vi.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  fact  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
there  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret  [L.S.] 
A  NT  I M  A'C  H I D  ES,  architect  [Antistatic] 
ANTI'MACHUS  (W^or),  a  Trojan,  who, 
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when  Menclnns  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy  to  ask 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  countrymen 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  //.  xi. 
122,  \c  138,  &c.)  It  was  Antimachus  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  (//.  xi.  125.)  He  bad  three  sons, 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisander  and  Hippolochus, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menclaus,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hygin.  /bo.  170  ;  SchoL  ad  PU<L 
Itthm.  iv.  104  ;  Ov.  Met  xii.  460.)        [  L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS  CArrW*)-  LOfCLARos 
a  son  of  Hipparchus,  was  a  Greek  epic  and 
elegiac  poet  (Cic  Brut.  51 ;  Ov.  Trid.  L  6.  1.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only 
because  Clares  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo- 
phon. He  flourished  during  the  bitter  period  of 
the  Peloponncsian  war.  (Diod.  xiii.  108.)  The 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Paa- 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Lysander  and  Plato  the  philosopher  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Plut.  Lytand.  18  ;  Proclus,  ad  Plat.  Tim.  L  p.  28.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria  —  for  thus 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Heraea, 
to  honour  Lysander — Antimachus  entered  upon  a 
poetical  contest  with  one  Nice  rat  us  of  Heradeia. 
The  hitter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysander  him- 
self, and  Antimachus  disheartened  by  his  failure, 
destroyed  his  own  poem.  Plato,  then  a  young 
man,  happened  to  be  present  and  consoled  the 
unsuccessful  poet  by  saying,  that  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  laboured 
under  it  The  meeting  between  Antimachus  and 
Plato  is  related  differently  by  Cicero  (/.  c),  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  and 

Ebably  also  at  a  different  place  ;  for,  according  to 
i,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerous  audience 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebaic),  and  his  hearers 
were  so  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gradually  left  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  u  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  read, 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousands 
of  other  hearers."  Now  an  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antigoras 
the  Rhodian  [Antaqoras],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  improba- 
bilities, have  led  Welckcr(  A  r  Epitche  Cydu*,  p. 
105,  &c.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdotes  altogether  as 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the  uninteresting 

that  al- 


of  those  epics,  or  to  insinuate  that, 
though  they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  multitude, 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  learning 
and  intelligence. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anti- 
machus that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  either  his  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  followed 
her  to  Lydia;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  composition  of  an  elegy 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. (Athen.  xiii.  p.  598;  Brunck,  Analect.  i. 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
sisted of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet  had  become 
unfortunate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be- 
loved. (Plut  ConnLadApoUon.  p.  106,  b.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  anti- 
it  was  chiefly  for  this  and 
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not  for  any  higher  or  poetical  rcnaon,  that  Agathar- 
ehides  made  an  abridgment  of  it.  (Phot  BiU. 
p.  171,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  principal  work  of  Antimachus  was  his  epic 
potin  called  Tkebau  (©ijSoii),  which  Cicero  desig- 
nates as  mat/num  Ultul  volume*.  Porphyrius  (ad 
llorut.  a<l  J'ifon.  I4ti)  says,  that  Antimachus  had  I 
•pun  oat  his  poem  so  much,  that  in  the  24  th  book 
( rWu  men)  his  Seven  Heroes  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
Thebes.  Now  as  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  the  poet  had  not  only  to  describe  the  war  of 
the  Seven,  but  also  probably  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  (Schol.  ad  Arutopk  Pa*.  1268),  the 
length  of  the  poem  must  have  been  immense.  It 
was,  like  the  elegy  Lyde,  full  of  mythological  lore, 
and  aD  that  had  any  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  poem  was  incorporated  in  it.  It  was,  of  course, 
difficult  to  control  such  a  mass,  and  hence  we  find 
it  stated  by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  63  ;  com  p.  Dionys.  I 
Hal.  De  vera.  Compos.  22),  that  Antimachus  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  descriptions  of  passion,  that  his 
works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient  in 
arrangement.  His  style  also  had  not  the  simple 
and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  bor- 
rowed expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms. 
(SchoL  ad  Nicand.  Tkeriac.  3.)  Antimachus  was 
thus  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
and  a  select  number  of  readers  than  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  (Dion.  Cass.  lxix.  4;  Spartian. 
Hadrian.  5.)  There  are  some  other  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  such  as  a  work  en- 
titled *Afrrtm%  (Steph.  Bya»  a  r.  KotvAcuo*),  a 
second  called  At\ra  (Athen.  vii.  p.  300),  a  third 
called  'laxlrn  (EtymoL  M.  a  v.  'AfoMrwp),  and 
perhaps  also  a  Centauromachia  (NataL  Com.  vii. 
4);  but  as  in  all  these  cases  Antimachus  is 
mentioned  without  any  descriptive  epithet,  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  whether  be  is  the  Clarian 
poet,  for  there  are  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
name.  Suida*  says  that  Antimachus  of  Claros  was 
aiso  a  grammarian,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  be 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
but  respecting  these  points  see  F.  A.  Wolf,  Pro- 
Irgom.  pp.dxxrii.  and  dxxxi,  dec  The  numerous 
fragments  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  G.  Schellenberg,  Halle,  1786,  8vo.  Some 
additional  fragments  are  contained  in  H.  O.  Stoll, 
Amimadv.  m  Antimacki  Fragm.  Gdtting.  1841. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Thrbais  an;  collected  in 
Dintxer  s  Die  Praam,  dor  Epitek.  Poes,  der  Griech. 
km  am/  Alexand.  p.  99,  Ac.,  comp.  with  Nacktragt 
p.  38,  dec.  See  N.  Bach,  PhUetae,  Hermestunactis, 
See.  reliquiae,  See.  Epimetrum  de  Atdimaeki  Lyda, 
p.  240 ;  Blomtield  in  the  Classical  Journal,  iv.  p. 
231  ;  Welcker,  Der  Epische  Cydus,  p.  102,  &c. 

2.  Of  Taoe,  an  epic  poet  Plutarch  (liomuL 
1 2)  states,  that  he  was  said  to  have  known  some- 
thing  about  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  tl»e  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{■Strom,  vi.  p.  622,  c.)  quotes  an  hexameter  verse 
from  him,  which  Agias  is  said  to  have  imitated. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  Antimachus  would 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  Greek  literature. 

3.  Of  Hbliopolis  in  Egypt,  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  bare  written  a  poem  called  Kocfunroita,  that  is 
on  the  creation  of  the  universe,  consisting  of  3780 


hexameter  verses.  Tzetzes  (ad  Lgeopkr.  24 h) 
quotes  three  lines  from  Antimachus,  but  whether 
they  belong  to  Antimachus  of  Heliopolis,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Diintzcr,  Fragm.  der 
Ejiisch.  Poet,  von  A  brand.,  &e.  p.  97.)  {L.  S.] 

ANTl'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.  (Pun.  xxxir.  19.  §  26.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTIME'NIDAS.  [Alcakus.] 

ANTIMOERUS  ('ArrluMpos),  a  sophist,  was 
a  native  of  Mcnde  in  Thrace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disciples  of  Protagoras. 
(Plat.  Prolog,  p.  315,  a.;  Tbcmist  Oral.  xxix. 
p.  347,  d.)  f  L.  8.] 

ANTI'NOE  ('Arru'o'n),  a  daughter  of  Ccpheus. 
At  the  command  of  an  oracle  she  led  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantineia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
town  stood,  to  a  place  where  the  new  town  was 
to  be  founded.  She  was  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent.  She  had  a  monument  at  Mantineia  com- 
memorating this  event.  (Paus.  viii.  8.  §  3,  9. 
§  2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  passages  she  is  called 
Antonoe.  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
SchoL  adApoUon,  Rkod.  i.  164; 
Pans.  viii.  11.  §2.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  fArrf*w»),a  son  of  Eupeithesof 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threaten- 
ed the  life  of  Telemachus.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiL  48,  &c, 
iv.  630,  &C-,  xvi  371.)  When  Odysseus  after  his 
return  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  Anti- 
nous  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot-stool  at  him. 
(Od.  xviii.  42,  &c.)  On  this  account  he  was  tho 
first  of  the  suitors  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Odys- 
seus. (xxii.8,&c)  [L.S.J 

ANTI'NOUS  (*A*rf«»w$),  a  chief  among  the 
Molossians  in  Epeirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Perseus  king 
of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  family 
and  that  of  another  chief,  Cephalus  were  connect- 
ed with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Rome  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus  yet 
Cbarops  a  young  Epeirot,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  Romans  calumniated  Antinous  and 
Cephalus  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome.  Antinous  and  his  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Cbarops  with  contempt, 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalus  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  tho 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molossians  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  b.  c.  168.  Poly bi us  does 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  youth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
born  at  Bithynium  or  Claud iopolis  in  Bithynia. 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  be  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  became  the  object  of  his  extravagant  affection. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  he  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  either  from  disgust  at  the  life  be  led, 
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or  from  a  super»t>tioM*  belief  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  avert  some  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  Cosmus  favours  the  latter  supposition.  The 
grief  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.  He  strove 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  favourite  by 
monuments  of  all  kinds.  lie  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Rosa  in  the  Thebais,  near  which  Antinous  was 
drowned,  and  Rave  it  the  name  of  Antinoopolis. 
Ho  enrolled  Antinous  amongst  the  gods,  caused 
templet  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
(at  M'intincia),  and  statues  of  him  "to  be  set  up  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him  oracles  were  delivered 
in  his  name.  Games  were  also  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  "Arrwona.)  A  star  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  zodiac,  which  the  courtiers 
of  the  emperor  pretended  had  then  first  made  its 
nppearance,  and  was  the  soul  of  Antinous,  received 
his  name,  which  it  still  bears.  A  large  number  of 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his 
honour,  nnd  many  of  them  are  still  extant  They 
have  been  diffusely  described  and  classified  by 
Konrad  Levezow  in  his  treatise  UAcr  den  An- 
tinous dar>je±tcllt  in  den  Kunstdenhniilern  des 
AtierikuMs.  The  death  of  Antinous  which  took 
place  probably  in  A.  o.  122,  seems  to  have  formed 
an  em  in  the  history  of  ancient  art.  (Dion  Cose, 
lxix.  11;  Spartiam  J/culrian.  14}  Paus.  viii.  y. 
§  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

There  were  various  medals  struck  in  honour  of 
Antinous  in  the  Greek  cities,  but  none  at  Home  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  ono  an- 
nexed, which  was  struck  at  Bithynium,  the  birth- 
place of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  IIATPI2 
ANTINOON  «EON,  that  is,  44  His  native  country 
(reverence*)  the  god  Antinous."  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is  nearly  effaced  on  the  medal  from 
which  the  drawing  was  made :  it  was  originally 
A  A  PI  AN  AN  BieTNIEHN.  On  it  Mercury  is  re- 
presented with  a  bull  by  his  side,  which  probably 
iius  reference  to  Apis.    (Kckbel,  vi.  p.  528,  &c.) 


ANTI'OCIIIS  fArr-iogfe).  1.  A  sister  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  married  to  Xerxes,  king  of 
Armosata,  a  city  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  (Polyb.  viii.  25.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  married 
to  Aiiarnthes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  bore  to  her  hus- 
band two  daughters  and  a  son  named  Mithridatcs. 
(Died.  xxxi.  Eel,  3;  Appian,  Syr.  5.) 

.'5.  A  daughter  of  Achaeu%  married  to  Attains, 
and  the  mother  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus. 
(<trr.b.  xiii.  p.  624.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Avt^xoj).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  is  related.  (Diod.  iv.  37  ; 
Paus.  i.  5.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  1  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,&c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('AirmxoO,  of  Akgak  in  Cili- 
cia,  a  sophist,  or  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be,  a 
Cynic  philosopher.   He  flourished  about  a.  d.  200, 
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during  the  reign  of  Scverus  and  Camcalla.  IT^ 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  some  members 
of  which  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship 
at  Rome.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  place,  but  with  his  lurge  property,  which 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperors,  he 
was  enabled  to  support  and  relieve  his  fellow- 


citizens  whenever  it  was  needed.  He  used  to 
spend  his  nights  in  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  partly 
on  account  of  the  dreams  and  the  communications 
with  the  god  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  other  persons  who  likewise  spent 
their  nights  there  without  being  able  to  sleep. 
During  the  war  of  Coracalla  against  the  Parthian* 
he  was  at  first  of  some  service  to  the  Roman  array 
by  his  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwards  he  de- 
serted to  the  Partitions  together  with  Tiridates. 

Antiochus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionysius,  the  Milesian. 
He  used  to  speak  extempore,  and  his  declamations 
and  orations  were  distinguished  for  their  pathos, 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  precision  of  their 
style,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bombast 
of  other  rhetoricians.  But  he  also  acquired  somo 
reputation  as  a  writer.  Philostratus  mentions  an 
historical  work  of  his  (hrropla)  which  is  praised  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  was  the  subject 
of  this  history  is  unknown.  Phrynichus  (p.  32) 
refers  to  a  work  of  his  called  'Ayopd.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Soph.  iL  4.  5.  §  4  ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  19; 
Suidas,  *.  r. ;  Eudoc.  p.  58.)  [L.  S.J 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrloxos),  of  Aj.kxandkia, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  the  middle 
Attic  comedy.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  282.)  Fabricius 
thinks  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  same  man  as  the 
mythogmphcr  Antiochus,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
mythical  traditions  arranged  according  to  the  places 
where  they  were  current.  (Ptolera.  llephaest.  v. 
9  ;  Phot.  Cod.  190.)  Some  writers  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  mythogmpher  as  the  same  with 
Antiochus  of  Aegae  or  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  I L.  S.J 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('AyrloXos),  an  Arcadian,  was 
the  envoy  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Persian  court  in 
u.  C  367,  when  embassies  went  to  Susa  from  most 
of  the  Grecian  states.  The  Arcadians,  proliably 
through  the  influence  of  Pelopidas,  the  Theban 
ambassador,  were  treated  as  of  less  importance 
than  the  Elcaus— an  affront  which  Antiochus  re- 
sented by  refusing  the  presents  of  the  king.  (Xen. 
J  fell.  vii.  1.  §  33,  6lc)  Xenophon  says,  that  An- 
tiochus had  conquered  in  the  pancratium ;  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  (vi  3.  §  4),  that  Antiochus, 
the  pancratiast,  was  a  native  of  Lepreum,  and  that 
he  conquered  in  this  contest  once  in  the  Olympic 
games,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  .nnd  twice  in  the 
Isthmian.  His  statue  was  made  by  Nicodomus. 
Lepreum  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians  as  one  of 
their  towns  whence  Xenophon  calls  Antiochus  an 
Arcadian  ;  but  it  is  more  usually  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Elis. 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Amioxot),  of  Ascalon,  the 
founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was 
a  friend  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithridatcs 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  nt 
Athens  (n.  c.  70)  ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexan- 
dria nlso,  as  well  as  in  Svria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  (Plut.  Vie.  c.  4,  LucuU.  c.  42; 
Cic  Acud.  ii.  19.)  He  was  a  philosopher  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo  in  de- 
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scribing  Asealon,  mentions  his  birth  there  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  for  the  city  (Strab,  xiv.  p.  759), 
and  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  affectionate 
and  respectful  terms  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Academic*,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philo- 
sopher of  his  age.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  35,  Brut.  91.) 

He  studied  under  the  stoic  Mnesarchtu,  but 
his  principal  teacher  was  Philo,  who  succeeded 
Pkito,  Arcesilas,  and  Carneades,  as  the  founder  of  the 
fourth  Academv.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  adrersary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero 
mentions  a  treatise  called  Sosus  (Cic.  Acad.  ir.  4), 
written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he 
rvfuu**  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics.  Another 
of  his  work*,  called  44  Canonica, "  is  quoted  by 
Sextos  Empiricus,  and  appears  to  hare  been  a 
treatise  on  logic  (Sext.  Emp.  vii.  201,  see  not.  in 
lot) 

The  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoso- 
phy before  Antiochus,  probably  had  its  origin  in 
Plato's  successful  attempts  to  lead  his  disciples  to 
abstract  reasoning  as  the  right  method  of  discover- 
ing truth,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses.  Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him- 
self with  those  philosophers  who  held,  that  there 
«■«  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  (Acad,  ii.  23) ;  as  if  his  depreciation 
of  the  senses  as  trustworthy  organs  of  perception, 
and  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
invalidated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  seuws  (in  order  like  Arcesilas  to  ex- 
aggerate by  comparison  the  value  of  speculative 
truth),  or  like  Corueades  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  same  fallibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gradually  fallen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical.  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiochus,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc- 
trines in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover- 
ing truth  ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book  in  which  Cicero 
gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has 
been  lost.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  reviving  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Academy,  or  of  Plato's  school,  when  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Cameades,  that 
the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Academics,  discern  between  the 
images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
ceptions that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic. 
Acad,  ii.  18.)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
was,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  as 
that  they  could  not  be  distinguished,  neither  of 
them  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notion 
was  LaLle  to  have  a  false  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it :  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
{Id.  13.)  This  reasoning  was  obviously  over- 
thrown by  the  assertion,  that  the  mind  contained 
within  itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood  ; 
cud  was  also  met  more  generally  by  the  argument 
that  all  such  reasoning  refutes  itself,  since  it  pro- 
ceed* upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then 
concludes  that  there  can  be  no  certain  ground  for 
any  assumption  at  alL  (Id.  34.)  In  like  manner 
Antiochus  seems  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
in  defending  the  senses  from  the  charge  of 
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•tter  fallaciousness  brought 
Academics.    (Id.  32.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  discussions  the 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
analysing  the  nature  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
different  kinds  of  truth,  according  a»  they  were 
objects  of  pure  intellectual  apprehension,  or  only 
of  probable  and  uncertain  knowledge  (ve  htumrriv 
and  ri  So^acrrir):  and  as  the  result  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notices  extant  of  Antiochus'  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  without  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  latitudinarinn- 
ism  of  the  Academics,  he  held  in  the  main  doc- 
trines nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  Aristotle : 
as,  that  happiness  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  things. 
(Id.  42,  de  Fin.  v.  25,  Ttuc  Quae*  v.  8.)  So 
he  denied  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  (Acad.  ii.  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
inclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  (id.  43),  it 
appears  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi- 
losnpher,  and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.  (Sext.  Empir.  L  235.)  [C.  E.  P.J 
ANTI'OCHUS  fArvfoxot),  an  Astronomkr 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  'AwortktautertKd 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabr.  Bill.  Or.ir.  p.  1 5 1 .)  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblus  of  Ptolcmacus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  II.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1559,  fob,  as 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Gale  (ad 
IamlL  de  MyaL  p.  364)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)        [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrloxosy,  an  Athenian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiades  at  Notium  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  b.  c.  407,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lysandcr.  Antiochus  was  the 
rmuter  of  Alcibiades*  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend ;  he  was  a  skilful  seaman,  but  arrogant  and 
heedless  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  Alci- 
biades hod  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Aldb.  1 0),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly allowed  a  tame  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurrence  suspended  the  business  of 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  caught  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lyaander  to  on  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This 
was  one  of  the  main 
banishment  of  Alcib 
&c;  Diod.  xiii.  71;  Plut.  Alcib.  35.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  ('AkWoxm),  king  of  Com- 
magbnb,  a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Samo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae,  bat  probably  become  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Antiochus  Orypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the 
lost  king  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  Antiochus,  the 
first  king  of  Commagene ;  but  there  are  no  good 
for  this  opinion.  (Clinton,  F.II.  iii.  p.  343.) 
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•If  was  slain.  This  defeat 
auses  that  led  to  the  second 
des.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  5.  §  11, 
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This  king  is  first  mentioned  al»ut  n.  c.  G9,  in  the 
campaign  of  Lucullus  against  Tigrancs.  (DionCasa. 
Fray.  xxxt.  2.) 

After  Porapey  had  deposed  Antiochus  Asiatkus, 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  b.  c  6&,  he  inarched  against 
Antiochus  of  Commagene,  with  whom  he  shortly 
afterwards  concluded  a  peace,  (b.  c.  64.)  Pouipey 
added  to  his  dominious  Scleuccia  and  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  Mesopotamia.  (Appian,  MUhr. 
106,  114.)  When  Cicero  was  governor  of  Cilicia 
(a  c.  51),  he  received  from  Antiochus  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  Parthians.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  1,  3,  4.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompcy  (u.  c.  49),  Antiochus  assisted  the  latter 
with  troops.  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  5  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  49.)  In  B.  c.  38,  Ventidius  the  legate  of  M. 
Antonius,  after  conquering  the  Parthians  marched 
against  Antiochus,  attracted  by  the  great  treasures 
which  this  king  possessed  ;  and  Antonius  arriving 
at  the  army  just  as  the  war  was  commencing,  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  laid  siege  to  Samosatn. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  take  the  place,  and 
was  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio- 
chus. (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  20-22  ;  VluLAnL  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochus  married  Orodes,  king  of 
Part liia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlix.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  but  he 
must  have  died  before  B.  c  31,  as  his  successor 
Mithridates  is  mentioned  as  king  of  Commageuc  in 
that  year.  (Plut.  Ant.  61.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  IL  {'AjrrloXos),  king  of  Com- 
MAdiNK,  succeeded  Mithridates  I.,  and  was  sum 
moned  to  Home  by  Augustus  and  executed  in  b.  C 
29,  because  he  had  caused  the  assassination  of  an 
ambassador,  whom  his  brother  had  sent  to  Rome. 
Augustus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithridates  II., 
who  was  then  a  boy,  because  his  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43,  Uv.  9.) 

ANTl'OCHUS  III.  ('Aktioxoi),  king  of  Com- 
MAUENK,  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mithridates  II. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  di.-d 
in  a.  D.  17.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42.)  Upon  his  death, 
Coinmagene  became  a  Roman  province  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  56),  and  remained  bo  till  a.  d.  38,  when  Autio- 
chus  Epiphanes  was  appointed  king  by  Caligula. 

ANTl'OCHUS  IV.  CAktIoxos),  king  of  Com- 
nauknb,  surnamed  EPIPHANES  ('Eiri^xu'ijj), 
was  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  III.,  and  re- 
ceived his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  a.  d. 
38,  with  a  part  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  sea- 
const  in  addition.  Caligula  also  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  Commagenc  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  8;  Suet.  Col.  16.)  He 
lived  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Caligula,  and 
he  and  Herod  Agrippa  arc  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
structors of  the  emperor  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Cuss.  lix.  24.)  This  friendship,  however, 
was  not  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  was 
subsequently  deposed  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  his  kingdom  again  till  the  accession  of 
Claudius  in  a.  n.  41.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  U.)  In  A.  n. 
43  his  son,  also  called  Antiochus  F.piphancs,  was 
betrothed  to  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9.  §  1.)  In  a.  d.  53  Antiochus 
put  down  an  insurrection  of  some  barbarous  tribes 
in  Cilicia,  called  Clitae.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.)  In 
a.  D.  55  he  received  orders  from  Nero  to  levy 
troops  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  in 
the  year  59  he  served  under  Corbulo  against  Tiri- 
dat.  a,  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologeses.  (xiii. 


7,  37.)  In  consequence  of  his  services  in  this 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  61  part  of  Armenia, 
(xiv.  26.)  He  espoused  the  side  of  Vespasian, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  A.  D.  70;  and 
he  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tributary 
kings.  (Tac.  Hut.  ii.  81.)  In  the  same  year  he  sent 
forces,  commanded  by  his  son  Antiochus,  to  assist 
Titus  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  Ik  U.J, id. 
T.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  IIUL  t.  1.)  Two  years  afler- 
wards,  a.  d.  72,  he  was  accused  by  Pactus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians 
against  the  Romans  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four 
years  from  his  first  appointment  by  Caligula.  He 
first  retired  to  Lacedaemon,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
sons  Antiochus  and  Callinicus  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect  (Joseph.  B.  J.  viL  7.)  There 
arc  several  coins  of  this  king  extant,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  I  o tape. 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BA2IAET2  META2 
ANTIOX02.  On  the  reverse  a  scorpion  is  repre- 
sented, surrounded  with  the  foliage  of  the  laurel, 
aud  inscribed  KOMMATHNflN.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p, 
255,  &c;  comp.  Clinton,     //.  hi.  p.  343,  &.c) 


ANTl'OCHUS  ('An-roxoi),  an  Epigramm  atic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the.Grvek 
Anthology,   (xi.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  HIERAX  ('Arr(oXo!  Itprnfy 
so  called  from  his  grasping  and  ambitious  cliaractcr, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  rc  246, 
Antiochus  waged  war  upon  his  brother  Seleucua 
Callinicus  in  order  to  obtain  Asia  Minor  for  him- 
self as  an  independent  kingdom.  This  war  lasted 
for  many  years  but  Antiochus  was  at  length  en- 
tirely defeated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Atta- 
ins, king  of  Pergamus,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antiochus  subsequently  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  killed  by  robbers  in  B.  c.  227.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Zielas  king  of  Rithynin. 
(Justin,  xxvii.  2,  3;  Polyaen.  iv.  17  ;  Plut.  M,.r. 
p.  489,  a.;  Euseb.  Chrrm.  Arm.  pp.  346,  347; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  31 1,  312,  413.)  Apollo  is 
represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin. 
(Eckhel,  iii  p.  219.) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  IIIKHAX. 
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ANTI'OCH  US»  a  Jurij»t,  who  wan  at  the  head 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code.  He  was  praefecta*  praetorio  and 
©>o*nl  In  the  33rd  Novell  of  Theodoaias  the 
Younger  (a.  d.  444),  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  person 
deceased,  ilfu/tria  memoriae  Aniiochns.  He  is  con- 
founded by  Jac  Godcfroi,  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (c.  1.  §  5)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  by  Marcel! inns  as  living  in  the  year 
448,  and  Antiochua,  the  eunuch,  who  was  prrlrpo- 
nfw  sancti  cabiculi.  This  error  was  pointed  out 
by  Ritter  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  Q.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrloxos),  of  Laodicba,  a 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeaxis,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.S.] 

ANTIOCHUS  fArWoxo*),  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
sians, (a.  d.  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  »a*-WicTW*  -rrjt 
iyias  ypafrqs,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
contained  in  scripture,  in  1 30  chapters.  This  work 
*aa  first  published  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
1543,  8vo_,  reprinted  in  the  BMiotkeca  Patrum, 
Paris,  1579  ;  Colon.  1618  ;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori- 
ginal Greek  was  first  published  by  Fronto  Ducaeus, 
in  the  AttctarU  Bill.  Pair.  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
in  MorelTs  DM.  Pair.  Paris,  1644.  A  considera- 
ble fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius'  BM. 
Graec.  x.  p.  501.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PA'CCIUa  [Pacuus  An- 
tiochua] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PHILOMF/TOR  (♦iAoMifr»f>) 
is  supposed  by  some  pcnons  to  have  been  a  physi- 
cian, or  druggist,  who  must  hare  lived  in  or  before 
the  second  century  after  Christ ;  he  is  the  in- 
ventor of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
&c,  of  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  (De  Antid.  ii. 
14,  17,  voL  xiv.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
of  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup- 
a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  which 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  verse  to  Aesculapius  (Piin.  H.  N.  xx. 
ap.  ult.)  or  Apollo.  (Plin.  Valer.  De  Re  Med.  iv. 
38.)  (See  Cagnati  Variae  OUervat.  ii.  25,  p.  1 74, 
ed  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('ArrJoxot).  1.  A  physician, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
{De  Sam*.  Tuenda,  v.  5,  vol  vi  p.  332)  of  the 
food  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  tells  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  dec,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
medicines,  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
used  to  visit  his  patients  on  foot  Aetius  (tetrab. 
i.  term.  iiL  c  114.  p.  132)  and  Paulus  Acgincta 
(riL  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  this  physician,  but  he  is  pro- 
bably not  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
name  **  Antiochus  Phiknuetor." 

2.  The  name  of  two  physicians,  saints  and 
martyrs,  the  first  of  whom  was  born  of  an  roues 
trian   family    in  Mauritania. 

to  the  study  of 


After  devoting 
ed  and  profane 
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literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  that  he 
might  be  useful  to  mankind  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  un- 
der Hadrian,  about  a.  o.  120,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  1 3th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  born  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
and  was  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a.  d.  303 — 311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediately  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  of  July.  ( MartynJty- 
yinm  Romanum ;  Ifcovius,  Nomcndutor  Sanctorum 
Prtfaaume  Medicorum  ;  Acta  Sanctorum  t  Jul.  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25 ;  dementis,  MctnJi«jium  Graccvrum, 
vol.  iiL  p.  1 68  ;  Fabricius,  JJiUiotL  Graecu^  vol. 
xiiL  p.  64,  ed.  vet)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('AyrioXos\  bishop  of  Ptolb- 
ma'i'w  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrynostom.  He  afterwards  took 
part  warmly  with  tho  enemies  of  Clirysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  a.  n.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  work  "against  Avarice," 
which  is  lost  (Gennad.  20 ;  Theodorct  Dial.  ii.  ; 
Phot  Cod.  28H;  Act.  Condi.  Kpke*.  hi.  p.  11H, 
Lnbbc ;  CataL  Cudd.  VindoLon.  pi  i.  p.  1 1 6,  No. 
58.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('AKrto"xo»)»  an  Athenian 
sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Wiuc- 
kelmann's  Wrrkr,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('ArrloXot)y  the  father  of  Sr- 
LKfcrs  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Antiochus  Sotcr,  was  one  of  Philip's 
generals.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  descendants  is  given  under  Ski.ki'cidak. 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Aktioxoi),  of  SvnAd'sE,  a 
son  of  Xenophanes,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  (Ant  Rom.  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  lived  about  the  year  n.  c.  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph,  e.  Apia*,  i.  3.)  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  i.  73.) 
His  two  works  were:  1.  A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  books,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  L  e. 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tl.c  year  it.  c.  424 
or  425\  (Diod  xii.  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  11.  §  3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  22),  and  Theodore t  (P.  115.)  —2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  -54,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278),  by  Dionysias  (U.  rr., 
and  i.  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  %z.  $.  v.  B^rmoj  ; 
Hesych.  #.  v.  \iivr\v  ;  Niebuhr,  fftit.  of  Rainc%  i, 
p.  14,  dc.    The  fragments  of  Antiochus  are  con- 
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tained  in  C.  et  T.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Hirtor.  Orate. 
Paris,  1841,  pp.  181—184.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OCHUS  L  ('Arrioxot%  king  of  Svbia, 
tunuuned  SOTER  (2«rijp),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Nicutor  and  a  Persian  lady,  Apama.  The  mar- 
riage of  his  father  with  Apama  was  one  of  those 
marriages  which  Alexander  celebrated  at  Susa  in 
B.  c.  325,  when  he  gave  Persian  wives  to  his  ge- 
nerals. This  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochus 
about  B.  c.  824.  He  was  present  with  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  a  c.  301,  which  secured 
for  Selcucus  the  government  of  Asia.  It  is  related 
of  Antiochus,  that  he  fell  sick  through  love  of 
Stratonicc,  the  young  wife  of  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  that  when 
his  father  learnt  the  cause  of  bis  illness  through 
his  physician  ErasUtratus,  he  resigned  Stratonice 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Upper 
Asia  with  the  title  of  king.  On  the  mnrder  of  his 
father  in  Macedonia  in  B.  C  280,  Antiochus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  prose- 
cuted his  claims  to  the  throue  of  Macedonia  against 
Antigonus  Gonataa,  but  eventually  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  possession  of  Macedonia  on  his 
marrying  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  and 
Stratonicc.  The  rest  of  Antiochns'  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
Asia  Minor.  By  the  help  of  his  elephant*  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  surname  of  Soter  (2«rnfr>).  He  wns  afterwards 
defeated  by  Eumenes  near  Sard  is,  and  was  sub- 
sequently killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  Gauls 
(a  t.  261),  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  By 
his  wife  Stratonice  Antiochus  had  three  children  : 
Antiochus  Theos  who  succeeded  him;  Apama, 
married  to  Magas;  and  Stratonice,  married  to 
Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  Syr.  59-65; 
Justin,  xvii.  2 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  38,  39 ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  623 ;  Pans.  i.  7;  Julian,  Mitnpog.  p.  348,  a.  b. ; 
Lucian,  Zrtuis,  8;  Aelian,  H.  A.  vi.  44;  Plin. 
//.  N.  viii.  42.)  Apollo  is  represented  on  the  re- 
verse of  the  annexed  coin.  (Eckhel.  iii.  p.  215.) 
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ANTIO'CIU'S  II.  ('Airloxos),  king  ofSvatA, 
surnamed  THEOS  (©««*),  a  surname  which  ho  de- 
rived from  the  MilesianB  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timnrchus,  succeeded  his  father  in 
a  c  261.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  became  In- 
volved in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  hutted  for  many  years  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakness,  Arsaccs  was  able  to  establish 
the  Parthian  empire  in  a  c,  250;  and  his  example 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Theodotus, 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  who  revolted  from  Antio- 
chus and  made  Bactria  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  loss  of  these  provinces  induced  Antiochus  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  (a  c.  250)  on 
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condition  of  his  putting  away  his  former  wife 
Laodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy.  This  connexion  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xi.  6), 
where  by  the  king  of  the  south  we  are  to  under- 
stand Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  years  afterward* 
Antiochus  recalled  Laodice,  but  she  could  not  for- 
give the  insult  that  had  been  shewn  her,  and,  still 
mistrusting  Antiochus,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
as  well  as  Berenice  and  her  son.  Antiochus  was 
killed  in  a  c.  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 
By  Laodice  he  had  four  children,  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochus  Hierax,  a 
daughter,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridates,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  Ariarathes.  Phy- 
larchus  related  (Athen.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochus 
was  much  given  to  wine.  (Appian,  Syr.  65  ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45 ;  Justin,  xxvii.  1 ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14.  §  1,  extern.;  Hieronym.  ad 
Dan.c  11.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  annexed, 
Hercules  is  represented  with  his  club  in  bis  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii  p.218.) 


COIN  OP  ANTIOC1IC8  II. 

ANTl'OCHUS  III.  CArrtoxos),  king  of  Svria, 
surnamed  the  Grkat  (Mfyaj),  was  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  b.  c 
223,  when  he  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His 
first  cousin  Achaeus,  who  might  easily  have  assum- 
ed the  royal  power,  was  of  great  use  to  Antiochus 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  recovered 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  Attalus,  king  of  Pergaraus,  hod  ap- 
propriated to  himself.  But  Antiochus  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  eastern  dominions.  Molo  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Media  and  Persis  respectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  down  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  Antiochus  in  person,  who  also 
added  to  his  dominions  the  province  of  Media 
Atropatene.  (a  c.  220.) 

On  his  return  from  his  eastern  provinces,  Antio- 
chus  commenced  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopat»r, 
king  of  Kgypt,  in  order  to  obtain  Code-Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  which  he  maintained  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  kingdom.  At  first  be  was 
completely  successful  In  a  c  218,  he  gained  pos- 
session of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
following  year  ( a  c.  2 1 7 ),  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Raphia  near  Gaza,  and  concluded 
in  consequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  he 
ceded  the  provinces  in  dispute.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  make  peace  with  Ptolemy,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  direct  all  his  forces  against  Achaeus,  who 
had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor.  In  one  campaign  he 
deprived  Achaeus  of  his  conquests,  and  put  hun  to 
death  when  he  feU  into  his  bauds  in  ac.  214, 
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after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  years  in  Sardis 
[Achabus,  p.  18,  a.] 

Antiochus  seems  now  to  hare  formed  the  design 
of  regaining  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  which 
had  revolted  daring  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Arsnces  II  I.,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Euthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years.  Although 
Antiochns  met  upon  the  whole  with  great  success, 
he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  pence  with 
them,  in  which  he  recognized  their  independence. 
With  the  assistance  of  Euthydemus  he  marched 
into  India,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Syrian 
kings  with  that  country ;  and  he  obtained  from 
Sophagasenus,  the  chief  of  the  Indian  kings,  a  large 
supply  of  elephants.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Syria  after  an  absence  of  scTen  years  (a  c  212 — 
205),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  his  reign.  It  appeal*  that  the  title  of 
Great  was  conferred  upon  him  during  this  time. 

In  the  year  that  Antiochus  returned  to  Syria 
(a  c.  205),  Ptolemy  Philopator  died,  leaving  as 
his  successor  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  a  child  of 
fire  years  old.  Availing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Philip  became  engaged  toon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  unable  to  send  forces 
against  Egypt ;  but  Antiochus  prosecuted  this  war 
■rigorously  in  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  at 
length  obtained  complete  possession  of  these  pro- 
vinces by  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian  general 
Scopas,  near  Pancas,  in  B>  c  19ft.  He  was  assist- 
ed in  this  war  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  privileges.  Fearing,  however,  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Egypt,  and  betrothed  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.  He 
now  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
everything  before  him,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  (a  c.  196),  which  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  but  which  he  claimed  as  his 
own,  because  Seleucua  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Lysimachus.  But  here  his  progress  was  stopt  by 
the  Romans.  At  the  commencement  of  his  war 
with  Egypt,  the  guardians  of  young  Ptolemy  had 
placed  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans ; 
bat  while  the  latter  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Antiochus 
in  his  conquests,  lest  he  should  inarch  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
matters  were  changed.  The  Romans  had  con- 
quered Philip  in  &  c  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
a  war  with  Antiochus.  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  (a  c  196)  requiring  him  to  sur- 
render the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  he  had  conquered  from 
Ptolemy.  Antiochus  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands ;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  at 
his  court  in  the  following  year  (a  c  195)  strength- 
ened him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
claims.  Hannibal  urged  him  to  invade  Italy  with- 
out loss  of  time ;  but  Antiochus  resolved  to  see 
first  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
lost  a  most  favourable  moment,  as  the  Romans 
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were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls. 
It  was  also  most  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal any  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  a  c.  192  that  Antiochus,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (a  c  191 ) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Acilius  Glnbrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  two 
sea-fights  led  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Romans  offered  H  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Scipio,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  but 
he  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  (a  c.  190.)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  eventually  granted  in  a  c.  188 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Enboic  talents 
within  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court  He  had, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  his  son 
Antiochus  (Epiphanes).  To  these  terms  he  ac- 
ceded, but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochus  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  and 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt,  (ac  187.)  The  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  and  his  death  in  a 
u  fort  of  his  own  land,"  are  foretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  (xi.  18,  19.)  Antiochus  was  killed  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age  nnd  the  37th  of  his  reign. 
He  married  Laodice,  daughter  of  Mithridatcs,  king 
of  Pontus,  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  I.  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. (Liv.  xxxv.  15.)  2.  Ardys,  3.  Mithridates, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
father.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10.)  4.  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus.  The 
daughters  of  Antiochns  were,  1.  Laodice,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus.  ( Appian,  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
pndocia.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentioned* 
whom  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to  Eumenes. 
(Appian,  Syr.  5.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  those  of  the  Seleucidae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  tho  1 12th 
and  11 7th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae, 
that  i\  the  23rd  and  28th  rears  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.  (Polyb.  lib.  v.,*&c;  Appian,  Syr.; 
Liv.  lib.  xxxi.— xxxviL;  Justin,  lib.  xxix.— xxxii.; 
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Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3.  §  3;  Diod.  Etc  pp.  573  - 
575,  ed.  Wcsa. ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744  ;  Frbhlich, 
Annate*,  p.  39  ;  Eckhel,  p-  220,  Ac.)  Apollo 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coiii. 

ANTI'OCHUS  1 V.  {'Avrloxos),  king  of  Svria, 
sunuuncd  KPIPH ANES  ('Es-i^kanjs^and  on  coins 
Theos  (©fJ$)  also,  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  III., 
and  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  i .  c. 
188.  He  was  released  from  captivity  in  a  c.  175 
through  his  brother  Seleucus  Phjlopator,  who  gave 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  staid.  While 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  Syria 
in  this  year,  Seleucus  was  murdered  by  Heliodo- 
rus,  who  seized  upon  the  crown.  Antiochus, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  A I  talus  easily 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year,  (a  c.  175.)  Demetrius  remained 
nt  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  was  now 
dead,  and  Antiochus  therefore  claimed  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  given  as  her  dowry.  As  the  Romans  were 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  prosecute  his  claims,  and  accord- 
ingly declared  war  against  Egypt.  In  four  cam- 
paigns (a.  c  171  — 10'  8),  he  not  only  obtained 
possession  of  the  countries  to  which  he  laid  claim, 
but  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria,  when  a 
Roman  embassy  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
the  country.  This  command  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  obey,  but  he  still  retained  possession  of 
Coelc-Syria  and  Palestine.  The  cruelties  which 
Antiochus  perpetruted  against  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  He 
took  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
campaigu  into  Egypt  (a,  c  170),  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  campaign  (nr.  168),  and  en- 
deavoured to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  tho  Greek  divinities;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Maltathias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
Lysias,  who  was  sent  against  them  with  a  large 
army,  was  defeated  ;  and  Antiochus,  who  was  in 
the  eastern  provinces  at  tho  time,  hastened  his  re- 
turn in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  his  arms.  On  his  return  he  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elyuiais,  probably  the  same  as 
his  father  had  attacked,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
shortly  nfterwards  died  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  in  a 
state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
His  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimanes 
('fcwifuu/jff )  in  parody  of  Epiphanes  {'Lwi^eur^s). 
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He  died  in  a.  c.  164,  after  a  reign  of  11  years. 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  a  daughter,  Laodice.  (Liv.  lib.  xli. — 
xlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  xxvi. — xxxL  ;  Justin,  xxiv.  3  ; 
Diod.  A'-.',  pp.  579,  583,  Ac.,  ed.  Wess.;  Appian, 
Syr.  45,  6G ;  Maccab.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
5  ;  Hieronyni.  ad  Dam.  c  1 1 ;  EckhcL  iii.  p.  222, 
Ac.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin  Jupiter 
is  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  {'Arrioxoi),  king  of  Syria, 
sunuuncd  EUPATOR  (Eiwdrvpy,  was  nine  years 
old  at  his  father's  death,  and  reigned  nominally 
for  two  years,  (a.  c.  164 — 162.)  Lysias  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  though  An- 
tiochus IV.  had  appointed  Philip  to  this  office. 
Lysias,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem; but  hearing  that  Philip  was  marching 
against  him  from  Penis,  he  coucluded  a  peace 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  against  Philip, 
whom  he  conquered  and  put  to  death.  The  Ro- 
mans, availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  enforce  the  terms  of  tho 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Antiochus 
the  Great ;  but  an  insurrection  was  excited  in  con- 
sequence of  theso  commands,  in  which  Octavius, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  slain.  About  tho 
Bame  time  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopntor,  who  had  remained  in  Rome  up  to  this 
time  [see  Antiocuis  I  V.J,  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Lysias  and  the  young 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  immediately  put 
to  death  by  him,  B.C.  162.  (Polyb.  xxxL  12,  19  ; 
Appian,  Ayr.  46,  66 ;  Joseph.  .1../.  .\it.  10;  1  A/<i4> 
cab.  vi.,  Ac. ;  2  Maccab.  xiii.,  Ac  ;  Cic  I'hiL  ix.  2.) 
Apollo  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed 
com,  as  in  those  of  Antiochus  I.  and  III.  The  in- 
scription at  the  foot,  ETI1ATOP02,  is  partly  cut  oi£ 
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ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  CA>rfoxoj),king ofSvaiA, 
sunuuncd  THEOS  (Beer)*  and  on  coins  Epiphanes 
Dionysus  ('£wi<fKiir\  AioVi*roi),  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  1  kilos,  king  of  Syria  [sec  p.  1 1 4,  b.J, 
and  remained  in  Arabia  after  his  father's  death  in 
a.  p.  146.  Two  yean  afterwards  (a  c  144), 
while  he  was  still  a  youth,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  against  Demetrius 
Nicator  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodotus,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  father's  chief  ministers.  Tryphon  met 
with  great  success;  Jonathan  and  Simon,  the 
leaden  of  the  Jews,  joined  his  party ;  and  Antio- 
chus was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  greater 
part  of  Syria.  Hut  Tryphon,  who  had  all  along 
intended  to  secure  the  royal  power  for  himself,  and 
had  brought  forward  Antiochus  only  for  this  pur- 
pose, now  put  the  young  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  a.  c.  142.  (I  Maceab.  xi., 
Ac;  Joseph,  Antiu.  xiii.  6,  Ax. ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
752  ;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1 ;  Liv.  Eyit.  55.)    The  re- 
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Tfr«  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  the  Dioscuri 
riding  on  horseback,  and  ha*  upon  it  the  year  O  P, 
that  is,  the  170th  year  of  the  Seleucidae.  (Eckhel, 
iiL  p.  231,  Ac.) 
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ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  fArr/oxot),  king  of  Sy- 
ria, auraamed  SIDETES  (2«Hnjj),  from  Side  in 
Paraphylia,  where  he  was  brought  up,  (and  not 
from  a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  hunter,)  and  on 
coin*  Euergete*(Ei3«p"y#Ti|!),  was  the  younger  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  in  B.  c.  137,  after  conquering  Tryphon,  who 
had  held  the  sovereignty  since  the  murder  of 
Antiochus  VI.  He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  hi*  elder  brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hand  of  the  Parthian s.  He  carried 
on  war  against  the  Jews  and  took  Jerusalem 
after  almost  a  year's  siege,  in  a  c  133.  He  then 
punted  them  a  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and 
next  directed  his  arms  against  the  Parthian*.  At 
first  he  met  with  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Parthian  king,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  year*,  (b.  c.  128.) 
His  son  Seleucus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  same 
battle.  Antiochus  like  many  of  his  predecessors 
was  passionately  devoted  to  the  pleasure*  of  tho 
table.  He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters  the 
Litter  of  whom  both  bore  the  name  of  Laodice. 
His  sons  were  Antiochus  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus 
(Cyxicenus),  the  last  of  whom  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  (Joseph.  Ami.  xiii.  8;  1 
Maetub.  xr.,  &c;  Justin,  xxxTi.  1,  xxxviii.  10  ; 
Diod.  xxxW.  EcL  1 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  439,  xil  p.  540.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  Athena 
holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in  her  right  band. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  235,  4c) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCIII-8  VIL 

ANTI'OCHUS  VIII.  fArrfoxoj),  king  of  Sv- 
bia,  surnamed  CRY  PUS  (rpwrot),  or  Hook- 
nosed, from  ypty,  a  vulture,  and  on  coin*  Epiphane* 
hT.^ai-ij, ),  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  His  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cus was  put  to  death  by  their  mother  Cleopatra, 
because  he  wished  to  hare  the  power,  and  not 
merely  the  title,  of  king ;  and  Antiochus  was  after 
his  brother's  death  recalled  from  Athens,  where  he 
was  studying,  by  his  mother  Cleopatm,  that  he  might 
bear  the  title  of  king,  while  the  real  sovereignty 
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remained  in  her  hands,  (u  c,  125.)  At  this  tunc 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  was  in  the  power  of  the 
usurper  Alexander  Zebina  [see  p.  127,  b.] ;  but 
Antiochus  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
conquered  Alexander  and  became  master  of  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of 
him  and  plotted  against  hi*  life ;  but  her  son  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  (b.  c.  120.)  For  the  next  eight  year* 
Antiochus  reigned  in  peace ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  his  half-brother,  Antiochus  Cyxicenus,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Sidetcs  and  their  common  mother 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued,  (a.  c.  112.)  The  remaining  history  of  tho 
Seleucidae  till  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  is 
hardly  anything  else  but  a  series  of  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  struggle  (b.  c.  112),  Antiochus  Cysi- 
i  cenu*  became  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Syria, 
but  in  the  next  year  (b.  c.  111),  A.  Grypu*  re- 
gained a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
shared  between  them,  A.  Cyxicenus  having  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  remainder 
of  the  province*.  This  arrangement  lnited,  though 
with  frequent  wars  between  tho  two  kings  ll"  tno 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  who  was  assassinated 
by  Heraclcon  in  b.  c.  96,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  left  fire  sons  Seleucus  Philip, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  Demetrius  Eucacrus  and 
Antiochus  Dionysus.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 — 3;  Lir. 
Ef»U.  GO;  Appian,  Syr.  69 ;  Joseph.  Antuj.  xiii. 
13;  Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)  Many  of  the  coins  of 
Antiochus  Grypu*  have  the  head  of  Antiochus  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
other.  The  one  annexed  must  have  been  struck 
after  his  mother's  death.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  238,  Ax.) 


COIN  OK  ANTIOCHUS  V1U. 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.  ('Akt.'oxoj),  king  of  Syria 
sumamed  CYZICENUS(M\KtjwJ»)  from  Cyxicus 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  on  coins  Philopator 
(♦lAoworwp),  reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia from  b.  c.  1 11  to  96,  as  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochus VIII.,  he  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of 
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the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  hia  claims  were  resisted  by 
SeleucuMhe  eldest  ton  of  AntiochiiaVIII^by  whom 
he  woa  killed  in  battle,  u.  c,  95.  He  left  behind 
him  a  aon,  Antiochua  Eusebes,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  (Justin,  A ppian,  Joseph.  II.  or.;  Eck- 
hel,  iii.  p.  241,  &c.)  The  reverse  of  the  foreguing 
coin  is  the  same  aa  that  of  Antiochua  VII. 

ANTTOCHUS  X.  ('AjtIoxoi),  king  of  Svria, 
auniamed  EUSEBES  (Eu-r^rji),  and  on  coins. 
Philopator  (♦lAoirar*^)   alao,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  hia  father  Antiochua  IX. 
B.  c.  9.5.    He  defeated  Seleucus,  who  conquered 
his  father,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  perished ;  but  he  then  had  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  brothers  of  Seleucua,  Philip  and 
Antiochua  Epiphanes,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  ia  kuown  as  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  thia  name.    In  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Orontea,  Antiochua  X.  defeated  Philip 
aud  Antiochua  XI.,  and  the  latter  was  drowned  in 
the  river.  The  crown  was  now  assumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Demetrius  Eucaerus.    The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  theae  civil  broils,  offered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranea,  king  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  u.  c.  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  Lucullus  in  u.  c.  69.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antioclius  X.  is  uncertain. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Parthiana,  before  Tigranea  obtained 
possession  of  Syria.  (Joacph.  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  4.) 
According  to  some  accounts  he  aurvived  the  reign 
of  Tigranea,  and  returned  to  hia  kingdom  after  the 
conqueat  of  the  latter  by  Lucullus  (Euaeb.  p.  192  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2) ;  but  theae  accounta  ascribe  to  Anti- 
ochua X.  what  belongs  to  hia  aon  Antiochua  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol  iii.  pp.  338,  340.)  Jupiter 
ia  represented  on  the  reverae  of  the  annexed  coin 
as  in  that  of  Antiochua  IV. 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHU8  X. 

ANTI'OCHUS  XI.  rAwfoxof),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES  ('ExK^aVrji),  was  the  aon 
of  Antiochua  VIII.,  and  ia  spoken  of  under  An- 

TIOCHU8  X. 
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ANTI'OCHUS  X I I.CA*Ti'oxo*),kingof Svria, 
surnamed  DIONYSUS  ( Aiori/aor),  and  on  coina 
Philopator  Callinicus  {*i\owarvp  KaWtvutos)  also, 


ANTIOPE. 

the  youngest  aon  of  Antiochua  VIII.,  assumed  tha 

title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetrius  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Part  hums.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  g  1 ;  Eckhel,  iii  p.  246,  Ac) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  XIL 

ANTI'OCHUS  XIII.,  king  of  Syria,  aur- 
named  ASIATICUS  ('Affwruco'i),  and  on  coina 
Dionyaua  Philopator  Callinicua  { Ai6ruaos  *iAo- 
ndrwp  KoAAWot),  was  the  aon  of  Antiochua  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess.  He  repaired  to 
Rome  during  the  time  that  Tigranes  had  posses- 
sion of  Syria,  and  passed  through  Syria  on  his  re- 
turn during  the  government  of  Verres,  (a  c.  73-71.) 
On  the  defeat  of  Tigranea  in  b.  c  69,  Lucultua 
allowed  Antiochua  Asiaticus  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  a  a  65 
by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  this  year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  Syr.  49,  70  ;  Cic  in  Verr.  iv.  27,  28,  30  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2.)  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Antio- 
chua Aaiaticua  afterwarda  reigned  us  king  of  Com- 
magene,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  reaaona  to  aup- 
port  thia  opinion.  [Antiochuh  I.,  king  of  Cora- 
magene.J 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  XIII. 

For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syrian 
kings  in  general,  see  Frbhlich,  Annate Syriar,  $c ; 
Vaillant,  Seleucidarum  Imperiuau,  <Jr.  ;  Niebuhr, 
Kleine  Schriflen,  Ilittorischer  Geteinn  aus  der 
arnwniscJten  Uebcrseirung  der  Ckrtmik  de$  EutdAmti 
Clinton,  F.  If.  voL  iii.  Appendix,  c.  3. 

ANTION  ('AftIwf),  a  ton  of  Periphas  and 
Astyageia,  and  husband  of  Pcrirocla,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Ixion.  (Diod.  iv.  69 ;  SchoL 
ad  Find.  Pytk.  ii.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OPE  ('Amdirn).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Nycteus  and  Polyxo  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  10.  §  1 ), 
or  of  the  river  god  Aaopua  in  Boeotia,  (Odym.  xi. 
260  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  735.)  She  became  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  [Am- 
piiion.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
nesa  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her  sons 
had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  thia  condition  she  wan- 
dered about  through  Greece,  until  Phocua,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus  cured  and  married  her.  She 
was  buried  with  Phocua  in  one  common  tomb. 


(Paua.  be  17.  §  4.) 

2.  An  Amazon,  a  aiater  of  Hippolyte,  who  mar- 
ried Theaeua.  (Paua.  i.  2.  §  1,  41.  g  7.)  Accord- 
ing to  Sen  iua  [ad  A  en.  xi.  661 ),  ahe  waa  a  daughter 
of  Hippolyte.  Diodorua  (iv.  16)  atates,  that  The- 
ber  aa  a 
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When  subsequently  Attica  wru  invaded  by  the 
Amazon  a,  Antiope  fought  with  Theseus  against 
thein,  and  died  the  death  of  a  heroine  by  hit  aide. 
(Cotnp.  Diod.  ir.  28;  Pint.  The*.  26,  27.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginua  (Fab.  241)  Antiope  was  a 
daughter  of  Ares,  and  was  killed  by  Theseus  him- 
self in  consequence  of  an  oracle. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  was  married 
to  Eurytus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonauts  Iphitus  and  Clytius.  She  is  also 
called  Antioche.  (Apollon.  RhocL  L  86;  Hygin. 
Fah.  14,  with  M  tucker's  note.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus,  by  whom  Poseidon 
begot  Boeotus  and  Hellen.  (Hygin.  Fah,  157; 
Diod.  ir.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
hemes  Arne.)    [A bolus.] 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Serr.  ad  Aen.  vi. 
46,  though  Serrius  seems  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Anteta,  the  wife  of  Proetus.  [L.  S.) 

ANTI'PATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  silver. 
(Pun.  rxxiii  55.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  fArrlmerpo*),  a  writer  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Oh eirocritiea)^  mentioned 
by  Artemidorus.  (Oneir.  ir.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (•Arrhrorpof),  of  Acanth  cs,  a 
Greek  pram  mar  ian  of  uncertain  date  (Ptoletn 
Heph.  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  190;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
xl  p.  453),  who  is  probably  the  siune  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  -Aristophanes,  (.ir. 
1403.J    f  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('Amlvarpoi\  an  Astrolouir 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  geneth- 
Balogia,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  man's 
fete,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  born,  but  from  those  under  which  he  had  been 
conceived.  (Vitrur.  ix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATERf  Arr{woT^r),bishop  of  Bohtra 
in  Arabia,  flourished  about  460  A.  D.  His  chief 
work  was  'Avrt^^isirtf,  a  reply  to  Pamphilus's  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
also  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
other  discourses.  (Fabric  BibL  Orate,  x.  jw  518 ; 
Care,  /Put  LiiL  sub  asm.  460.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTIPATEK  ('ArrfewrpoiV  the  father  of 
Caasakdkr,  was  an  officer  in  high  favour  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  (Just  ix.  4),  who  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Chaeroneia,  &  a  338,  selected  him  to  con- 
duct to  Athens  the  bonce  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  (Just  it;  Polyb.  v.  10.) 
He  joined  Parmenion  in  the  ineffectual  advice  to 
Alexander  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  till  he  had  provided  by  marriage  for 
the  succession  to  the  throne  (Diod  xviL  16)  ;  and, 
on  the  king's  departure,  B.  c  334,  he  was  left 
regent  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xvii.  17;  Kn.Analj. 
L  p.  12,  a.)  In  ac  331  Antipater  suppressed 
the  ThracLm  rebellion  under  Memnon  (Diod.  xvii. 
62),  and  also  brought  the  war  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agie  III.  to  a  successful  termination.  (See 
p.  72,  bj  It  is  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
we  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander's  jealousy 
of  Antipater— a  feeling  which  was  not  improbably 
produced  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
Olrmpiaa,  and  perhaps  by  the  known  sentiments 
of  Antipater  himself  (Curt  vi  1.  §  17,  &c,  x.  10. 
|  14;  Pint  Apt*,  p.  604,  b,  AU*.  pp.  688,  c„ 
705,  f. ;  Perixon,  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  xiL  16 ;  Thirlw. 
Gr.  HisL  voL  vii.  p.  89 ;  but  see  Plut  Fhoc  p. 
749,  e-j  AeL  V.  B.  L  25.)     Whether,  however, 


from  jealousy  or  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensions 
between  Olympias  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  ac.  324,  while  Craterus,  under  whom 
the  discharged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Ait.  vii. 
p.  155 ;  Pseudo-Curt  x.  4.  §  9,  Ac.;  Just  xii.  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  false  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xvii. 
1 18;  Pans.  viu.  18 ;  Tea  Am*,  ii.  73 ;  Curt.  x.  10. 
§  1 4,  Ac.  j  A rr.  vii.  p.  167  ;  Plut  Alee,  ad  fin. ; 
Liv.  viii.  3 ;  Died.  xix.  11  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander's  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  be  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confederacy 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  head.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leeethencs,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  application  for  peace. 
(Diod  xviii.  3, 12, 18  ;  Paus.  l  25  ;  Just.  xiii.  6 ; 
Plut  Pkoc  p.  752,  b.,  Demtmtk.  p.  858,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatos  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  that  general,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  I,coft- 
thenes),  and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15 ;  Just  xiii. 
5 ;  Plut  Eum.  p.  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Craterus,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;  Plut  Pkoc.  pp.  753,  754,  Dcm,#th. 
p.  858 ;  Paus.  viL  10  ;  Thirlw.  Gr.  Hist.  vol.  vii 
p.  187,  note  1 ;  Bockh,  PuU.  From,  of  Athens,  i.  7, 
iv.  8.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phila  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  with  whom, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  B.  c.  323,  he  invaded  the 
Aetolians,  the  only  party  in  the  Lamian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.  (Diod.  xviii.  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaca,  Antipatcr's  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
inarching  towards  Egvpt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviii.  23,  25,  29-33  ;  Plut  Eum.  pp.  585,  586  ; 
Just  xiii.  6.)  On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  regency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Tri parade isus  in  Syria,  successfully  maintained  his 
power  against  Eurydice,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviii.  89, 
40  ;  Plut  Emm.  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  during  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  n.a  320,  that  Demadcs 
was  sent  to  him  from  Athens  to  endeavour  to  ob> 
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tain  the  removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munycbia, 
and  was  put  to  death  for  his  treacherous  corres- 
pondence with  Perdiccas.  Antipater  left  the  re- 
gency to  Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
son  Cassander.  (Plut.  Pkoc.  p.  755,  Dem.  ad  fin.; 
An.  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xviii.  4& )    [E.  E.j 

ANTIPATER  ( hvrbtvrpot ),  second  son  of 
Caksander,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessaloniea, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Cassander  (a  c.  296),  his  eldest  son  Phi- 
lip also  died  of  consumption  (Paus.  ix.  7;  PluL 
Demetr.  905,  f.),  and  great  dissensions  ensued  be- 
tween Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  government.  Antipater,  believing  that 
Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
death.  The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
PoUorcetes.  Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia 
as  his  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Lysimachus,  lung  of  Thrace, 
Antipater's  father-in-law,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Pyrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Ptolemy  Soter.  The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith- 
standing to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
between  the  brothers;  soon  after  which  Demetrius 
arrived.  Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
tells  us,  that  Lysimachus,  fearing  the  interference 
of  Demetrius,  advised  a  reconciliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.  On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipatcr. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachus  conciliated  Deme- 
trius by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater's 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.  The 
murder  seems,  from  Diodorus,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.  (Plut.  Pyrr.  p. 
386,  Demetr.  pp.  905, 906 ;  Jost.  xvi.  1, 2  ;  Diod. 
Sic  xxi.  Exc  7.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prizes  him  more  as  a 
jurist  than  as  an  orator  or  historian.  (De  Or.  ii. 
12;  de  Legg.  1,  2;  Brut.  c.  26.)  He  wa»  a 
contemporary  of  C  Gracchus  (a  c  123);  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator,  waa  his  pupil.  Ho  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Roman  his- 
tory the  ornaments  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic- 
tion was  rather  vehement  and  high-sounding  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coclius  Sabinus,  the  Coelius  of  the  Digest. 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  Annates,  which  were  epitomixed  by 
Brutus.  (Cic.  ad  Att  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Panic  war  was  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
Armale*.  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
SilemiB  Calatinus  (Cic.  d*  Div.  i.  24,  49),  and  oc- 
casionally borrowed  from  the  Orit/ines  of  Cato 
Ccnsorius.  (GelL  x.  24;  Mac  rob.  Saturn,  j.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
preferred  him  as  an  historian  to  Sallust  (Spartianus, 
Hadrian,  c.  16) ;  by  Valerius  Maxim  us  (i.  7)  he 
is  designated  certttt  Jlomanae  hutoriae  auctor ;  and 
he  is  occasionally  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes, 
with  respectful  consideration,  dissents  from  his 


authority.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  Cicero 
and  Val.  Maxim  us,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating 
dreams  and  portents.  Orelli  (Otto mart.  Cic.)  refers 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Bavius  Ant 
Nauta  and  f  J.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  inserted  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Ley  den  for  1821. 
His  fragments,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Nonius,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  editions 
of  Sallust  by  Wasse,  Corte,  and  Havercamp ;  and 
also  in  K  muse's  Vitue  et  Fragmenta  vet  IILior. 
Horn.  p.  182,  &c  [J.  T.  G.1 

ANTI'PATER  QAyrtw»rpos\  of  Cvbbnb,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  the  fonnder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  (Diog.  LaerC  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  (  Twtad.  v.  38)  he  was 
blind,  but  knew  how  to  console  himself  by  saying, 
that  darkness  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (' Apt Iwarpos),  tyrant  or  prince 
of  Dkrbb.  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  chieftain, 
murdered  him  and  seized  his  principality.  [  Amyn- 
tas, No.  6.]  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  one 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  offended  with  Anti- 
pater  and  held  his  sons  in  his  power.  (Strab.  xiL 
p.  392 ;  Cic  ad  Fum.  xiii.  73.)  [E.  E-] 

ANTI'PATER  {'Arrlnarpos),  lather  of  Hbbod 
the  Great,  was,  according  to  Joseph  us,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Iduruaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Iduiaaea  bad  been  given  by  Alex- 
ander J  an  uncus  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  and  at 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  brought  up. 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  pa- 
rentage appear  to  be  false.  (Joseph.  Ami.  xiv.  1.  §  3; 
Nicol.  Damasc  ap.  Joseph.  African,  ap.  Euseb. 
WO.  Ecd.  i.  6,  7  ;  Phot.  JiUJ.  n.  76,  238.)  In 
a  c.  65,  he  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to  take  refuge 
from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II.  with  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Pctruea,  by  whom  accordingly  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  replace  Hyrcanus  on 
the  throne.  ( Ant  xiv.  2,  DtlL  Jud.  i.  6."  §  2.)  In 
a  c  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of 
this  prince  before  Pompcy  in  Coele-Syria.  (Ant. 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  Jerusalem  waa 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulus  was  deposed; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  zealously 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Romans.  His  services  to  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Aristo- 
bulus and  in  Egypt  against  Archelaus  (a  c  57 
mid  56),  were  favourably  regarded  by  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey ;  his  active 
zeal  under  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (ac.48)  was  rewarded  by  Julius 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship;  and, 
on  Caesar's  coming  into  Syria  (ac  47),  Hyrcanus 
was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
through  Antipater's  influence,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus,  while 
Antipater  himself  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5.  §§1,2,  6.  §§  2-4,  8, 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  8.  §§1,3,  7,  9.  §§  3-5.)  After  Caesar 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Pharnaces,  Antipater 
set  himself  to  provide  for  die  quiet  settlement  of 
the  country  under  tho  existing  government,  and 
appointed  his  sons  Phasaelus  and  Herod  to  be 
governors  respectively  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9.  §§  1, 2,  BelL  Jwt.  I  10.  §  4.) 
His  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vince was  further  Bhcwn  in  a  c  46,  when  he  dis- 
suaded Herod  from  hia  puqn.se  of  attacking  Hyrcn- 
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nns  in  Jerusalem  [H erodes},  and  again  in  Btc.  43 
(the  year  after  Caesar's  murder),  by  his  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  on  Judaea  by 
Catsius  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  (Ant.  xir.  9. 
§5,  11.  §  2,  BeU.  Jud.  L  10.  §  9,  11.  §  2.)  To 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  referred. 
He  was  carried  off  by  poison  which  Malichua, 
whose  life  he  had  twice  saved  [Malichus],  bribed 
the  cup-bcarer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
(Ami.  xiv.  11.  §§  2-4,  Bell.  Jud.  L  11.  §§  2-4.) 
Far  his  family,  see  Joseph.  Ami.  xir.  7.  §  3.   [ E.  £.] 

ANTI'PATER  (' Arrimrnrpos),  the  eldest  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
Ami.  xiv.  12.  §  1),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
craft,  whose  life  is  briefly  described  by  Josephus 
(lidL  Jud.  L  24.  g  1)  in  two  words — kokuls  uvv- 
TT)f).op.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
Mariamue,  B.  c.  38,  banished  Antipater  from  court 
(li«U.  Jmd.  i.  22.  §  1 ),  but  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamne's  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristnbulus,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  mother's  death.  Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  his  half- brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  father,  and  with  such  success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf,  recalled  Doris 
to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Koine,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  favour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvL 
3,  Afftl.  Jmd.  i.  23,  §  2.)  He  still  continued  his 
machinations  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  arts, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Pheroras,  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  Eurycles  (corop.  Plut.  AnU  p.  947,  b.), 
wiceeedcd  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
u,  c  6.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  4-11,  JkU.  Jud.  i.  23-27.) 
Having  tii us  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
successor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  father's  life  with  his  uncle  Pheroras ; 
an«l,  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  hinmlf 
srnt  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  for  the  approba- 
tion of  Augustus,  Herod's  altered  wilL  But  the 
investigation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
(whom  his  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  Light  An ti pater's  murderous  designs,  chietly 
through  the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheroras,*  of 
Antipater's  own  frecdman,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
charge*  against  him  till  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arraigned  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
continued  by  Augustus  (who  recommended,  how- 
ever, a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
termination  of  Herod's  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
same  year  as  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  (Jos. 
AnL  xvii.  1-7,  BclLJud.  i.  28-33;  Euseb.  Mitt. 
Ecd.  L  8.  S  12.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
called  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustus : 
"Melius  est  Herod  is  porcum  esae  quam  fibum." 
(Macrob.  Saturn.  iL  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('AyrfiroTpos),  of  Hierapolis, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Severus.  Ho  was  a  son  of  Zcuxidemus, 
and  a  pupil  of  Adrianus,  Pollux,  and  Zcno.  In  his 
orations  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  Auti pater 
was  not  superior  to  his  contemporaries,  but  in  the 
art  of  writing  letters  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
others,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Severus 
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made  him  his  private  secretary.  The  emperor  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  be  raised  him  to 
the  consular  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
p me  feet  of  Bithynia.  But  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  freely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostratus says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severus,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant  (Philostr.  Fit.  Sopk.  iL 
24,  25.  §4,  26.  §  3 ;  Galen,  De  Tmeriac.  ad  Pitom. 
iL  p.  458  ;  Eudoc  p.  57.)  [L.  St] 

ANTI'PATER,  the  name  of  at  least  two  phy- 
sicians. 1.  The  author  of  a  work  Tlt/A  Yvx?}*, 
**  On  the  Soul,"  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL  K.  115.  p. 
306,  ed.  Bekker;  Cramer,  Anted.  Graeca  Paris. 
vol.  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body  ;  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  I>aertius  (vii.  157),  and  com- 
monly attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  bo 
the  physician  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Afetk  Mad. 
L  7,  voL  x.  p.  52 ;  Juirvd.  c.  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  he 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  first  century  n,  a; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  fact  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  GaL  De 
Campos.  Afedicam.  sec.  Loco*,  iii,  1,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p.630,  vol.  xiii.  p.  239),  Scribonius  LargUB ( De Cont- 
pot.  Med.  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurclianus. 
(De  Murb.  Chnm.  ii.  1 3,  p.  404.)  His  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  and  the  second  book  of  his  •*  Epistles" 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (/.  c.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  symptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  that  physician.  (Do 
Loom  AJfecL  iv.  11,  voL  viii.  p.  293.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 
ANTI'PATER  (ArrliroTpor),  of  StnoN,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (d*  Orai.  iiL  50), 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul b.c  102),  and  with  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace- 
donia a.  c  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, would  seem  to  shew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circumstances  be  may  be  placed  at  u.  c  1 08- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  groat  age.  ( Plin.  vii.  52 ; 
Cic  de  Fat.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  16,  ext.;  Jacobs, 
Anthol.  xiii.  p.  847.)  [P.  S.J 

A NTI'PATER ('Arrfs-arpof  ), of  Tarsuh,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  ac  144  nearly. 
(Cic  de  IXvin.  \.\deOf.  iii.  12.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Clean  the*,  and  Chrysippus,  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  (ds  Stoic 
Repugnant,  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  as 
remarkable  for  acutenesa.  (De  Qf.  iii.  1 2.)  Of  his 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  argu- 
ment to  his  contemporary  Carneadea,  iu  public  di*- 
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putation,  that  he  confined  himself  to  writing;  whence 
he  was  called  Ka\ano€6as.  (Plut  A  for.  p.  514,  d. ; 
Kuseb.  <lt  Praep.  Evang.  ziv.  8.)  tie  taught  be- 
lief in  God  as  w  a  Being  blessed,  incorruptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,"  and  *u —  -u~  w 


those  who 

ed  to  the  gods  "  generation  and  corruption,"  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus. 
(Plut.  de  Stoic  Rep.  p.  192.)  Besides  this  treatise 
M  on  the  gods,"  he  also  wrote  two  books  on  Divi- 
nation, a  common  topic  among  the  Stoics,  in  which 
he  proved  the  truth  of  tho  science  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  explained 
dreams  to  be  supernatural  intimations  of  the  future, 
and  collected  stories  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socrates.  (Cic  de  Dirm.  L  3,  20,  39,  54.)  He  is 
■aid  to  have  believed  that  Fate  was  n  god,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  was  implied  in  this  expression 
(Stob.  de  Fato,  16);  and  it  appear*  from  Athe- 
nacus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Tltpt  Atiat- 
icunovias.  (viii.  p.  346.)  Of  his  labours  in  moral 
philosophy  nothing  remains  but  a  few  scattered  no- 
tices, just  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  science  had 
begun  to  decline ;  the  questions  which  are  treated 
being  points  of  detail,  and  such  as  had  more  to  do 
with  the  application  of  moral  precepts  than  with 
the  principles  themselves  :  such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, he  took  higher  ground  in  solving  them  than 
his  master  Diogenee.  (Ck.  de  Of.  iii.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  1.  p.  184,  Fragm. 
p.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'PATERCAyvl«tTpo»),ofTH««SALONtcA, 
the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of  his  epi- 
grams, in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(b.  c.  10  and  onwards),  and  perhaps  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  o.  38.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams, 
"Antipater  Macedo."  (Jacobs,  Antkol.  xiii.  pp.  848, 
84.0.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  ('AKr(roToof).  1.  Of  Tvrk,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  whose  friend  Antipater  is  said  to  have 
been  when  Cato  was  yet  a  young  man.  ( Plut  Cat 
Mi*.  4.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
pater of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (xvi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Tyhb,  likewise  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
but  unquestionably  of  a  later  date  than  the  for- 
mer, though  Vossius  (de  Hist.  Gr.  p.  392,  ed. 
Westermann)  confounds  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  was  at  least  younger  than,  Panne  this, 
and  Cicero  (de  Ofi  ii.  24),  in  speaking  of  him, 
says,  that  he  died  lately  at  Athens,  which  must 
mean  shortly  before  a  a  45.  From  this  pas- 
sage we  must  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  a  work 
on  Duties  (de  Officiit),  and  Diogenes  Laifrtrus 
(vii.  139,  140,  142,  148)  refers  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
pater on  the  Universe  (vcp)  toauav),  of  which  he 
quotes  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTITHANES  ('Arrtfdris),  of  Aaooa,  a 
sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Pcricleitus,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Cleon  flourished  n.  c.  380,  Anti- 
phanes  may  be  placed  at  400  n.  c.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  which  were  at  Del- 
phi, especially  a  horse  in  bronze.  ( Pausan.  v.  1 7, 
x  0  )  [P  S.1 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Ayri^dVni),  of  Banoa  in 
Thrace,  a  Greek  writer  on  marvellous  and  incredi- 
ble things.  ("Awurra,  Scyronius  Chius,  657,  Sec.) 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
(i.  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  104;  comp,  Polyb. 
12X  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  his  sto- 
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ries  with  a  view  that  they  should  be  believed  as 
history,  and  that  consequently  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  was  owing  to  Antiphanes  that  the  verb  fStpryai- 
{"««'  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Steph. 
Byz.  $.  v.  iWpyij,  who  however  confounds  our  An- 
tiphanes with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhodes;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133;  Phot.  Cod.  166.) 
Most  writers  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphanes 
of  Berga  is  the  same  as  the  Antiphanes  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtezans  (»fpl  iraip&v),  and  whom 
some  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Younger.  (A then, 
xiii.  p.  586  ;  Harpocrat  «.  re.  Ndrnor,  Arrutvpa  ; 
Suid.  *.  v.  NaVwrA  fj>.  S.J 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Arrupdyrri),  a  comic  poet, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated' 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  born, 
according  to  Suidas  (#.  e.),  in  the  93rd  Olym- 
piad, and  died  in  the  1 12th,  at  the  age  of  74. 
But  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  156,  c.)  quotes  a  fragment 
in  which  Antiphanes  mentions  "  King  Seleucus," 
and  Seleucus  was  not  king  till  OL  118.  2.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  that  in  thia 
instance,  as  in  others,  Antiphanes  has  been  con- 
founded with  Alexis,  and  that  the  fragment  in 
Athenaeus  belongs  to  the  latter  poet.  (Clinton,  in 
the  Philological  Museum,  i.  p.  607  ;  Meincke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  pp.  304-7*)  The  above  dates  are  given  u» 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  years  being  speci- 
fied, but  we  may  safely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanes 
between  404  and  330  B.  c.,  and  his  first  exhibition 
about  B.  c.  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanes  are 
doubtful.  His  father's  name  was  Demophancs,  or 
Stephanus,  probably  the  latter,  since  he  had  a  son 
named  Stephanus,  in  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
custom  of  naming  a  child  after  his  grandfather.  As 
his  birthplace  are  mentioned  Cios  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Lariasa ;  but  the  last 
statement' deserves  little  credit.  (Meincke,  L  308.) 

Antiphanes  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
shared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaeus  was  right  in 
praising  him  for  tho  elegance  of  his  language  (pp. 
27,  156,  168),  though  he  uses  some  words  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers.  (See 
for  examples  Meineke,  i.  p.  309. )  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived,  for  hm 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365, 
on  the  least  to  260.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of 
about  130.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers, 
for  the  grammarians  frequently  confound  him,  not 
only,  as  remarked  above,  with  Alexis,  but  also 
with  Antiphon,  Apollophanes,  Anttsthenes,  and 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  plays  were  on  mytho- 
logical subjects,  others  had  reference  to  particular 
persons,  others  to  characters,  penoual,  professional, 
and  national,  while  others  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  life. 
In  these  classes  of  subjects  we  sec,  as  in  all  the 
comedians  of  the  period,  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  fragments 
of  Antiphanes  arc  collected  by  Clinton  (Pkilo/. 
Mus.  L  c),  and  more  fully  by  Meineke  (Frag. 
Comic  vol.  iii.).    He  gained  the  prize  30  times. 

Another  Antiphanes,  of  Berge  in  Thrace,  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  as  a  comic 
poet  (».  v.  Btpy*);  but  this  was  the  writer  cited 
by  Strabo  (p.  102)  and  Autonius  Diogenes  (up. 
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PboLOxL  166,  p.  112,  Bekkcr),  iu  the  author  of 
marvellous  stories  respecting  distant  countries:  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Suidas  mentions  w  another  Antiphanes,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet,  later  than  Panactius,"  who  it 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  unless  he  be  the 
Antiphane*  who  wrote  a  work  n«p)  'EroipaV. 
(Suidaa,  *.  v.  Ndrtov;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  586.) 

Antiphanes  Carystius,  who  is  called  by  Eudocia 
(p.  61)  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
temporary with  Tbespis.  (Suidas,*.©.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'PHANES  fArTifdVvjf),  an  Epigram- 
matic poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  lived  after  the 
time  of  Meleager  (ue.  after  a  c  100),  but  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  that  is,  about 
the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
epigrams  of  Antiphanes  in  his  Anthology,  by 
which  means  they  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
(Jacob*,  ad  AmUuJ.  Grtue.  xiii.  p.  850,  Ac.)  [L.8.J 
ANTFPH  ANES  OArr^aVnj),  a  physician  of 
Deloa,  who  is  quoted  by  Caelhis  Aurelianus  (Dt 
Moth,  dron,  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  Galen  (flw  Com- 
P"».  Median*,  sec.  Loco*,  v,  5,  vol.  xii.  p. -87 7), 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ  He  is  men- 
tions! by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paedag.  il 
1,  p.  140)  as  having  said,  that  the  solo  cause  of 
dUeases  in  man  was  the  too  great  variety  of  his 
food.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIPHAS.  [Laocoon.] 
ANTl'PHATES  ('AKrifdru*),  a  king  of  the 
Laestrygones  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Aeolus  Odysseus  landed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  sent  out 
three  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
them  was  immediately  seized  and  devoured  by 
Antiphates,  for  the  Laestrygones  were  more  like 
giants  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ship*  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
ve»srl.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  80—13*2.)  Two  other 
mythical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od.  xv. 
242,  At;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  696.  (L.  S.] 

ANTIPIIE'MUS  {'Arrl&tuo,),  the  Rhodian, 
founder  of  Gela,  B.  c.  600.  The  colony  was  com- 
posed of  Rhodian  s  and  Cretans,  the  latter  led  by 
Entimns  the  Cretan  (Thuc  vi.  4,  and  Schol.  ad 
Pi.-.-d.  Oi.  iL  14),  the  former  chiefly  from  Lindus 
(Herod,  vii.  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
himself  (Philostepbanus,  ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  C) 
From  the  Etym.  Magn.  (s.  r.  T4Ka\ 
in  Steph.  Byzantinus  (#.  v.  Ti\a) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Lacius,  the  founder  of  Phaselis,  were,  when  at 
Delphi,  suddenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
one  westward  ;  and  from  his  laughing  at  the  unex- 
pected response,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
Pauwnias  (viii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
Sicanian  town  of  Omphacc,  and  carrying  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  Daedalus.  M'uller  (Dor.  i.  6. 
§§  5,  6)  considers  him  a  mythical  person.  (See 
ftjckh,  Comm.  ad  Pind.  p.  115 ;  Clinton,  P.  II. 
&  c  690;  Hermann,  PoL  A«tiq.  §  85;  Gbller, 
at  Orij.  Syrarus.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANTI'PHILUS,  an  architect,  built,  in  con- 
junction with  Pothaeus  and  Megactes,  the  treasury 
of  the  Carthaginians  at  01ympia.(Paus.  vi.  19.  §  4.) 
His  age  and  country  are  unknown.        [P.  S.] 
ANTI'PHILUS  ('Arr'^tAof),  an  Athbnian 
was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Leos- 
in  the  Ionian  war,  B.  c.  323,  and  gained  a 
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victory  over  Leonnatus.  (Diod. 
Plot  Phono*,  24.) 
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xviii.  13 — 15; 
[C.  P.  M.J 

ANTI'PHILUS  ('ArvtyiAot),  of  Byzantium, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epi- 
grams in  which  he  mentions  the  favour  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes.  (An- 
thnl.  Gr.  ix.  n.  178 ;  comp.  Tacit.  Amnal.  xii.  58.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  most  of  them  are  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
position*. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalas  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difference  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Byzantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  snch  an  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AutktA.  (jr. 
xiii.  p.  851,  Ac)  [L.  S.1 

ANTI'PHILUS,  of  Euyft,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Luc inn,  die  Co- 
lumn. Jix.  1-5.)  Having  been  born  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
be  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  »pent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Logus,  whom 
he  painted  hunting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  n.  c.  Con- 
cerning his  false  accusation 
Ptolemy,  ArSLLKH. 

The  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Quintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xii.  10.  §6):  "facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibus,  qua*  Qamaoias  vocant,"  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  the 
"<parT«rf«u--  of  QuinUlian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Varro  (H  R.  hi.  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  with 
Lysippus.  [P.  S.J 

A'NTIPHON  ('AsrifsW).  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sopltilus  the  Sophist, 
and  born  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  ac.  480.  (Plut. 
Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostrat.  VU.  Soph.  I 
15.  §  1  ;  Phot.  CbdL  p.  485  ;  Suid.  s.  v.;  Eudoc 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viii.  68 ;  Plut.  A'ie.  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
father  and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
self. When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Gorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias' 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazzle  and 
rr.ptivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  arguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  oratory  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assembly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti- 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself ;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancient*  call  Antiphou  the  inventor  of 
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poblic  oratory,  cr  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher 
position.  (Philostr.  Vit.SupM.  i.  15.  §2;  Hermog. 
de  Form.  OraL  ii.  p.  498  ;  com  p.  Quintil.  iii.  I.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  365.)  Antiphon 
wns  thua  the  firat  who  regulated  practical  eloquence 
by  certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  achool 
in  which  he  taught  rhetoric.     Thucydides,  the 
historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  apcaka  of  hi* 
master  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.   (SchoL  ad 
Tkne.  ir.  p.  312,  cd.  Bckker;  comp.  Dionya.  Hal. 
oV  Comp.  Verb.  10.)    At  the  name  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  apecches  for  other*, 
who  delirered  them  in  Uio  courts  of  justice ;  and 
a*  he  was  the  firat  who  received  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general — he  was  serercly  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 
Peisnnder.  (Philostr.  /.  t;  Plut.  ViL  X.  OraL  p. 
833,  c.)    These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.    This  unpopularity,  to- 
gether with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  a.  c  4 1 1 ,  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  treachery.  (Thuc  viii.  68 ; 
Lya.  c.EratoMh.  p.  427 ;  Cic  lint.  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon 'a  career  aa  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  tho  fact,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  the  interpreter  of 
aigna,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet.  Plutarch 
(L  e.)  and  Philostratua  (  Vit.  SupL  i.  15.  §  1)  men- 
tion some  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.    The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  b.  c.  411,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  government  of  tho  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about  was  Peisander ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  it.  (Comp.  Philostr. 
/.  r. ;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  f.)    On  the  over- 
throw of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment,  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.    His  speech 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viii. 
68 ;  comp.  Cic  Brut.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances.   It  is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  (*.  v. 
<rTcuri«JrT)f),  who  calls  it  \iyot  wtpl  firraordctuis. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  raxed  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  "Antiphon  the  traitor." 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  his  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atiroia.  (Plut.  Lc) 
As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Hermogenes  (de  Form.  OraL  p.  497) 
says  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature, 
and  consequently  convincing.    Others  aay,  that 
hia  orationa  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or 
that  they  had  something  austere  or  antique  about 


them.  (Dionys.  de  Verb.  Comp.  10,  de  /scnv,  20.) 
The  want  of  freshness  and  gracefulness  ia  very 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon *s  clients. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  language  is  pure  and 
correct,  and  in  the  three  oratious  mentioned  above, 
of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  Jud.  de  Tkucyd.  51,  Demoeth. 
8  ;  Phot.  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but 
Caecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twenty-five  to  be  spurious.  (Plut.  lit.  X. 
OraL  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot.  L  c)  We  now  possess 
only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  viz.  No.  1.  Karir- 
•yopia  (papnatttias  xard  ttjt  pirrpvtdi ;  No.  14.  Utfil 
tow  'Hpttiov  ipovou,  and  No.  15.  Ilfpl  rov  x*>p*vtov. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  specimens 
for  his  achool  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
art.*  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
oratory,  for  they  arc  divided  into  three  tetralogies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  orations  two  accusa- 
tions and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject.  The 
subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the  j*r- 
pctrator  of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder ;  and  that  of  tha 
third  a  murder  committed  in  sclf-defeuce.  The  clear- 
ness which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in 
part  from  the  corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  those 
which  arc  extant,  have  for  their  subject  the  com- 
mission of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  \6yoi  tpovmaL  (Iler- 
mog.  de  Form.  Orat.  p.  496,  &c ;  Amnion,  g.  r. 
sVwfiiftua.)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  oratious 
has  lieen  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.  As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  real 
speeches — the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question  hero — it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.  All  the  orations  of 
Antiphon  are  priuted  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators  edited  by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske, 
Bekker,  Dobson,  and  others.  The  best  separate 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppc,  Zurich, 
1838,  ltimo.,  and  of  E.  Matzner,  Berlin,  1 838, 8vo. 

Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  (Wxn?  bifropuri)  in  three 
books.  (PluL  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  d.;  Phot.  L  c  ; 
Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  10.)  When  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  oratory 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show-speeches 
had  been  written  by  several  aophista  before  him. 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  but  it  is  now  lost. 
2.  Upoolfua,  ttal  itlXoyo^  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  exercises  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  ».  rr.  a/io, 
afatHreVu,  itoxHpot ;  Phot.  Ujt.  s.  r.  nox01>pt*-) 

The  best  modern  works  ou  Antiphon  are:  P.  van 
Spaan  (Ruhuken),  /Wrtano  hitiorka  de  AhO- 
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r^onfe,  Oratorr  Atticn,  Lcyden,  1 76.%  4  to.,  reprinted 
in  Ruhnken's  Opuscula*  and  in  Keiske's  and  Dob- 
son'a  Greek  orator* ;  Taylor,  Lett.  Lynae.  vii.  p. 
268,  Ac,  ed.  Reiske ;  Westermann,  Ueackickle  der 
(Sriedk,  Beredtsa tube if,  §§40  and  41. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Plotarch  (  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  833),  Philostrotus  (Vit.  Soph.  i.  15.  §  3),  and 
other*,  confound  with  the  Attic  orator  Anti- 
phon, who  was  put  to  death  at  Athens  in  B.  c. 
411.  Now  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  tl»c  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
who  did  not  assume  the  tyranny  till  the  year 
a  r,  406,  that  is,  five  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Auk  orator.  The  poet  Antiphon  is  said  to 
have  written  dramas  in  conjunction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  is  not  known  to  have  shewn  his  pas- 
sion for  writing  poetry  until  the  latter  period  of 
his  life.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  persons  and  that  the 
latter  must  hare  survived  the  former  many  years. 
The  poet  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord- 
nig  to  some  accounts,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
expression  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty- 
rant's compositions.  (PloL,  Philostr.  U.  or. ;  Aris- 
tot.  Rhti.  ti.  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  five 
of  Antiphon's  tragedies:  via.  Meleager,  Andro- 
mache, Medeia,  Jason,  and  Philoctetcs.  (Bode, 
Gtatk.  dnr  Dram.  Dicktic  der  Hellen.  i.  p.  5.54,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet. 
Suidaa,  who  says  that  he  was  surnamed  Aoyo- 
^fttpoty  and  other*  state,  that  he  occupied  him- 
self with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artemidorus,  Cicero,  and  others. 
(Artemid.  Onrirocr.  ii.  14  ;  Cic  d«  Ih'vin.  i.  20, 
51,  ii.  70.)  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of 
Sneratea,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
{Memorab.  i.  6.  §  1  ;  compare  Diog.  Lae'rt.  ii.  46  ; 
Senec.  C'ont rov.  9),  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  rhetorician  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  as  well  as 
fmm  the  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  although 
the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful as  to  who  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon really  was.  (Ruhnken,  Optuvu/a,  i.  pp.  148, 
Ac.,  169,  Ac-,  ed.  Fried cmann.)  Not  a  line  of  his 
poems  is  extant. 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  philosopher  has  immortalised  in  his  dialogue 
*  Parmenides."  (Plut.  de  FrtU.  Amor.  p.  484,  f.) 
The  father  of  Plato's  wife  was  likewise  called 
Antiphon.  (Phit.  de  Geato  Socrai.) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes. For  some  offence  his  name  was 
rtfcced  from  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
upon he  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  de- 
stroy by  fire  the  Athenian  arsenal  in  Peiraeeus ; 
but  when  he  arrived  there  with  this  intention, 
he  was  arrested  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
treachery.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  to 
death  in  n.  c.  342.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  271; 
Sb<ehow,  de  Aetckimis  Orat.  Vila^  p.  73,  Ac;  Abs- 
ckikbs,  p.  38.) 

6.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  whose  opinions  respecting  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  genesis  of  things 
ore  mentioned  by  this  philosopher.  (Aristot  S>>- 
pkiU.  JXemci.  L  10,  /'Ays.  L  2,  ii.  1.) 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  (vtpl  r£u  ir  dprrri 
■KporrtvatLrruv),  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoras. 
(Diog.  Lae'rt.  viu.  3;  Porphyr.de  Fit.  l*ytkag.  p. 9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xiv.  p.  650.)  [L  S.] 

ANTIPHUS  ('An»i^ot).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Horn.  //.  iv.  490  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  5.^  While  he  was  tending  the  flocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ran  sum  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  101,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  He  and  his  brother  Phoidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpatbos  Casos  Cos  and 
other  islands.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  675,  Ac)  According 
to  Hyginus  {Fab.  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mneoylus 
and  Chalciope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Horn.  IL  ii.  846,  Oil. 
ii.  19,  xvii.  68 ;  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.         [L.  S.) 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDES,  and  PORI'NOS,  were  the  archi- 
tects who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  under  Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv.  rii.  Praef.  §  15.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  ('A*Tii70«>ir»),  an  Agrh<kn- 
tins,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xiii.  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  citi- 
zens possessed  at  Agrigentum.  When  his  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  carriages  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTI'STHENES  ('Ait  urttVnj),  a  Cynic 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthcnes  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  per- 
haps the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpose. 
He  flourished  B.  c.  366  (Diod.  xv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Suidas  ».  v.  ;  Diog. 
Lae'rt.  vi.  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  probably  derived  fmm  his  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the  mother  of  the  gods  was 
a  Phrygian.  In  bis  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(b.  c  426),  and  was  n  disciple  first  of  Gorgias,  and 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  deuth  he  was  present.  (Plat.  Fhard.  §  59.) 
He  never  forgave  his  master's  persecutors  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  vi.  10.)  Ho 
burvived  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  their  mas- 
ter (Plut.  Jycvrg.  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Vtotarium^  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosarges  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  born  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  probably  his  followers 
were  called  Cynics  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  23,  Brandts)  deduces  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
tho  school,  either  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets  «u>d  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  lastly 
from  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous  and  chiefly  dinlogues 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  his  oon- 
|  temporaries  as  on  Alcibiadcs  in  the  second  of  bis 
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two  works  entitled  Cyrus,  on  Gorgias  in  hu  A  rch*- 
laus  and  a  most  furious  one  on  Plato  in  his  SttAo. 
(A then.  v.  p.  220,  b.)  His  style  was  pure  and  ele- 
gant, and  Theopompus  even  said  that  Plato  stole 
from  him  many  of  his  thoughts.  (A then.  xL  p. 
508,  c.)  Cicero,  however,  calls  him  "  homo  acu- 
tus  magis  quara  eruditus"  (ad.  Att  xii.  38),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  writings  could  have  de- 
served any  higher  praise.  He  possessed  consider- 
able powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  was  fond  of 
playing  upon  words ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  he 
would  rather  fall  among  itopdxtt  than  Kokdjcts,  for 
the  one  devour  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  0ifAm- 
plov  xawov,  «a)  ypcup*iov  kcuvcv  (».  «.  «ral  rev). 
Two  declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named 
Ajaz  and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  ArUtippus  is  attributed  to  him. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethics.    In  all  that  the  wise  man  docs,  he  said,  he 
conforms  to  perfect  virtue,  and  pleasure  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  man,  but  a  positive  evil.    He  is 
reported  to  have  held  pain  and  even  infamy 
(dSugi'a)  to  bo  blessings,  and  that  madness  is  pre- 
ferable to  pleasure,  though  Ritter  thinks  that  some 
of  these  extravagances  must  have  been  advanced 
not  as  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  his  dialogues.    According  to  Schleiermacher 
(Ammcrk'HHgen  xum  Pkileb.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  theory, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negation,  and  consists  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Antisthenes;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  (Etk. 
Nic,  x.  1 ),  that  some  persons  considered  pleasure 
wholly  worthless  ((to^Sp  <pa$Kot>)  is  certainly  an 
allusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.    It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all  pleasure 
worthless,  but  only  that  which  results  from  the 
gratification  of  sensual  or  artificial  desires,  for  we 
find  him  praising  the  pleasures  which  spring  fc 
tv}»  ^vxvt  (Xcn.  Symp.  iv.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  1 1.)    The  summum  bonum  he  placed  in 
a  life  according  to  virtue, —  virtue  consisting  in 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained 
it  is  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from 
the  chance  of  error.    That  is,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  reason,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  energy  (XsMroariin)  urxfo); 
so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching,  that  the 
summum  bonum,  dprrf),  is  attainable  by  teaching 
(8«6«uct0>1  and  made  up  of  <pp6rn<Tii  and  lox^t. 
Rut  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  (pp6vrj<rts  is,  he  could  only 
call  it  an  insight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  in  (ppirrfais.  (Plat 
Jfrji.  vi.  p.  505.)    The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  his  apophthegm,  that 
the  moat  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  vd  «wtd 
dwofxa9t'tp%  while  in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  others, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  affection 
and  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  be 
really  founds  a  system  as  purely  selfish  as  that  of 
Aristippus. 

The  Phytictu  of  Antisthenes  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic.  d«  Nat.  Dear.  i. 
13),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know 'him  by 
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any  sensible  representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any 
being  on  earth.    (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  601.) 
He  probably  held  just  views  of  providence,  shew- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness  by  the 
fact,  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.    Such,  at  least,  was  the 
view  of  his  pupil  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and  seems 
involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  be- 
longs to  others  is  truly  the  property  of  the  wise 
man.    Of  his  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  definitions 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  every 
individual  is  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  its  qualities,  e.  g.  that  silver  is  like 
tin  in  colour.    (Arist  Met.  viiL  3.)    Thus  be,  of 
course,  disbelieved  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  its  own 
separate  essence.    This  also  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.    His  staff  and  wallet  and  mean 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  be  saw  through  the  holes  of 
bis  coat.    The  same  quality  appears  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Athenian  constitution  and  social  in- 
stitutions generally,  resulting  from  his  being  him- 
self debarred  from  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  bis  mother.    His  phi- 
losophy was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally hostile.    His  school  is  classed  by  Ritter 
among  the  imperfect  Socratkists ;  after  his  death 
his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  from  all 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fanatical  extravagances.    Perhaps  sonic  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to 
their  master.    The  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Winckelmnnn 
(Antisthenes,  Fragmented  Turici,  1842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Ritter 
(Gctck.  dcr  PhUoaophie,  vii.  4)  will  supply  all  the 
information  which  can  be  desired.    Most  uf  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article.    We  may  add  to  them  A  man, 
Epktct.  iii.  22,  iv.  8,  1 1 ;  Lucian,  Cynic  iii.  p. 
541  ;  Julian,  OraU  vii.  [G.  K.  L.  C] 

ANTl'STHENES  CA»n<rWn,i),  a  disciple  of 
1 1  ek  aclkitl'8,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vi.  19.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthenes  may  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  philosophers  (oi  tsV 
<pL\ocr6<pwv  8ia5ox<u'),  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (L  40,  ii.  39,  98,  vi.  77, 87, 
vii.  168,  Ac),  unless  it  appear  preferable  to  assign 
it  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  (de  MiraM.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'STHENES  ('AyrurOi^s),  of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  b.  c. 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partiality 
towards  his  native  island,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise  by  Polybiua.  (xvi.  14,  Ac. ;  comp. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi.  19.)  Plutarch  (de  FUtv.  22)  men- 
tions an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  work  called 
Meleagris,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted ;  and 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  the  pyramids;  but 
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whether  they  ore  the  same  person  as  the  Rhodian, 
or  two  distinct  writers,  or  the  Ephcsian  Antis- 
thcnes  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (vi.  19), 
cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'STHENES  ('Arrurtirns),  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Peloponncsian  war,  was  sent  out  in 
a  c.  412,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  to  have  succeeded  Astyo- 
ehus,  in  case  the  Spartan  commissioners  thought  it 
necessary  to  deprive  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Thuc  viii.  39.)  We  hear  of  him  again  in  a  c. 
399,  when,  with  two  other  commissioners,  he  was 
sect  out  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia,  and 
announce  to  Dercyllidas  that  his  command  was  to 
be  prolonged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2. 
§  6.)  There  wa*  also  an  Athenian  general  of  this 
name.  (Afrm.  iii.  4.  §  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap  Claudius,  Cos. 
a  c  143,  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
(Pint.  7%.  Grucch.  4.) 

2.  Daughter  of  P.  Antistius  [Antmtil'S  No.  6] 
and  Calpurnia,  was  married  to  Pompcius  Magnus 
mac.  86,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  he 
might  obtain  a  favourable  judgment  from  Antistius, 
who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
to  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
in  a  c  82  by  Sulla's  order,  who  made  him  marry 
his  step-daughter  Aemilia.    (Pint  Pomp.  4,  9.) 

ANTI'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
usually  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Liv.  vi.  30.)  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  are  sometimes  mentioned 
without  one.  The  surnames  under  the  republic 
are  Labbo,  Reginus  and  Vktus  :  those  who  had 
no  surname  are  given  under  Antistius.  No  per- 
sona of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

ANTI'STIUS.  1.  Sax.  Antistius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.  c  422.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

2.  L.  Antistius,  consular  tribune,  b.  c.  379. 
(Liv.  vi  30.) 

3.  M.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
ac  320.  (Liv.  xxvi  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  Antijstics  was  sent  in  a  c.  218  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul 
elect,  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.) 

5.  Sex.  Antistius  was  sent  in  ac.  208  into 
Gaul  to  watch  the  movements  of  Ilasdrubal.  (Liv. 
xxviL  36.) 

6.  P.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  88, 
ojip<»sed  in  his  tribuneship  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  having 
been  praetor.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occa- 
sion brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  frequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
him,  though*  he  was  already  advanced  in  years. 
Cicero  speaks  favourably  of  his  eloquence.  In 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Pompeius  Magnus,  he  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
a  c.  82.  His  wife  Calpurnia  killed  herself  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic.  Brut.  63,  90, 
pro  Rare.  Amur.  32;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26 ;  Appian, 
D.  C.  I  88  ;  Liv.  Ejn't  86  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  9  ;  Dru- 
mann,  Grjch.  Rnmt,  L  p.  55.) 

7.  T.  Antistius,  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  a  c 
50.  When  Pompey  came  into  the  province  in 
the  following  year,  Antistius  had  received  no  suc- 
cessor ;  and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  as 
much  for  Pompey  as  circumstances  compelled  him. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  after  the  battle  of 
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Pharsalia  went  to  Dithynia,  where  he  saw  Caoear 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  Ho  died  at  Corcyra  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considciable  pro- 
perty.  (Cic.  ail  Pain,  xiii.  29.) 

ANTI'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  a  c.  44 ;  and  who  is  said  by  Suetonius 
I  (Jul.  Can.  82)  to  have  declared,  that  out  of  all 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal, namely,  that  which 
be  had  received  in  the  breast.        [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTISTIUS  ('AyrtV™*),  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epigrams,  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacobs,  ad 
Anthol.  Gr.  xiii.  p.  852.)  [I*  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosianus.] 

SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of 
the  Veicntes,  in  B.c.  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16 ;  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (//.  A', 
xxxiv.  6.8.  1 1 )  the  reading  is  Sp  Nautius,  which 
ought,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Com p. 
Drakenborch,  ad  Liv.  I.  c.) 

ANTO'NIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  a  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
seized  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
father  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  large  sum.  (Plut.  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
a  c.  63,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Galhis  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  §  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
first  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  The  latter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabella. 
(Cic  Phil.  ii.  38 ;  Plut.  Ant.  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia.  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  b.  c.  44,  nnd  mnrried  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  53 ;  Appian,  U.  C.  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  after ;  for  her  husband 
Lepidus,  who  died  in  30,  was  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia.^  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ;  Dru- 
mann,  Gtseh.  Romt,  i.  p.  5 1 8.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
born  a  c  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Dotnitius 
Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domilius,  was  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  44,  xiL  64),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius (AVr.  5)  and  Plutarch  (Ant.  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  born  about  ac.  36,  was  married 
to  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  bad  three  children  :  1.  Gennanicus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula ;  2.  Livia  or  LivilJa ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  livid  to  seo 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
A.  n.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct  :  according  to  some  accounts  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(H.  iV.  xxxv.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonis  which  was  probably  built  at  the  command  of 
Claudius.    Antonia  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
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virtue,  and  chastity.  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
coin  supports  the  accounts  which  arc  given  of  her 
beauty.  (Pint.  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  11,  lix.  3, 
lx.  5;  Suet.  Col.  i.  15,  23;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3,  18, 
xi.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  §  3 ;  Eckhel,  vi.  p.  178,  &c) 


7.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Petina,  was  married  by  her  father  first  to  Pompeius 
Magnus,  and  afterwards  to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero 
wished  to  marry  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Poppaea,  A.  D.  fi6  ;  and  on  her  refusing  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  According  to  some  accounts,  she  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  (Suet.  Claud.  27,  Ner. 
35  ;  Tac  Ann.  xiL  2,  xiii.  23,  xv.  53 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lx.  5.) 

ANTO'NIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Mxrbnda]  ;  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  sur- 
name under  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
Antonius  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  is  called  Ralbus  upon  coins.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  140.)  The*  plebeian  Antonii  are  given  under 
Anton i us.  Antonius  the  triumvir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  was  descended  from  Anton,  a  sq#  of 
Hercules.  (Plut.  Ant.  4,  36,  60.)  We  are  told 
that  he  harnessed  lions  to  his  chariot  to  commemo- 
rate his  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin.  //.  N.  viiL 
16.  s.  21 ;  comp.  Cic.  ail  Att.  x.  13);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  lion  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 
Ti.  pp.  38,  44.) 

A  NTO'N  I N  US.  1 .  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  are  three  addressed  to 
Antoninus.  Pliny  heaps  the  most  extravagant 
praise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  his  skill  in  composing  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics.    (Plin.  Eput.  iv.  3,  18,  v.  10.) 

2,  A  new-Platonist,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Eustathius 
and  Sosipatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopus,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  He  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  those  who  sought  his  instructions,  but  he  never 
expressed  any  opinion  upon  divine  things,  which 
he  considered  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He 
and  his  dinciples  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion  ;  but  he  had  acutencss  enough  to 
see  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  his  death  nil  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
gods  would  bo  changed  into  tombs.  His  moral 
conduct  is  descrilicd  as  truly  exemplary.  (Kunapius, 
IV/.  Ae*1r*iU  p.  68,  ed.  Aiitw.  1568.)        [I*  S.] 

ANTON I'NUS.  The  work  which  bears  the 
title  of  Antonini  Itinkharii'm  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  M.  Aurclius  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS 
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,  Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalis, 
and  Antoninus  AugUKtus.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
itinerary  of  the  wholo  Roman  empire,  in  which 
both  the  principal  and  the  cross-roads  arc  described 
by  a  list  of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  them, 
the  distances  from  place  to  place  being  given  in 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  informed  by  Aethicus  a  Greek  geogra- 
pher whose  Cotmographia  was  translated  by  St. 
Jerome,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  Antonius  (a.  c  44),  a  general  survey  of 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  command  of 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  three 
persons  who  severally  completed  their  labours  in 
30, 24,  and  19,  H.  c„  and  that  Augustus  sanctioned 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  proba- 
ble inference  from  this  statement,  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  is,  that  that  work 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentioned  by 
Aethicus.  In  fact,  the  circumstance  of  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Cosmotfrapkia  of  Aethicus  being 
found  in  the  same  MS.  has  led  some  writers  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Aethicus  himself  who  reduced 
the  survey  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it. 
The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  extent,  was 
that  at  which  we  should  expect  such  a  work  to  be 
undertaken  ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  under- 
take it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar. The  honour  of  the  work,  therefore,  seems 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  began  it;  to  M. 
Antonius,  who,  from  his  position  in  the  state,  mu>t 
have  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prosecution ; 
and  to  Augustus,  under  whom  it  was  completed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  received 
important  additions  and  revision  under  one  or  both 
of  the  Antouines,  who,  in  their  labours  to  consoli- 
date the  empire,  would  not  neglect  such  a  work. 
The  names  included  in  it,  moreover,  prove  that  it 
was  altered  to  suit  the  existing  state  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  28.V3U5), 
after  which,  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alteration, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  u  Constantino- 
polis"  occurs  are  probably  spurious.  Whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  an  official  one.  In  seve- 
ral passages  the  numbers  are  doubtful.  The  names 
are  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as  to  th« 
case.  It  was  first  printed  by  II.  Stephens  Paris. 
(1512.)  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wesseling, 
AmsU  1735,  4to.  (The  Preface  to  Wesseling's 
edition  of  the  Itinerary;  The  Article  'Antoninus 
the  Itinerary  of,'  in  the  PmumCytiapmdia.)  [P.  S,] 
ANTON  I'NUS,  M.  AURE*'LIUS.   [M.  Au- 

RELITS.] 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS.  The  name  of  thi. 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  full  length, 
was  Titus  A  uir/ius  t'ulvm  Ik/ion  ins  Arriu*  Auto- 
ninut  —  a  series  of  appellations  derived  fnun  his 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  ho 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  family  of  his  father 
was  originally  from  NemauMis  (Nixtncs)  in  Trans- 
alpine <iaul,  and  the  most  im|>ortant  members  of 


Titus  Aurclius  Fulvus 
Consul  A.  d.  85  and  89,  and  Praefcctus  urbi. 

I 


1 

Aurclius  Fulvns 
Consul,  but  not  named  in  the  Fasti.  J 


verally  to  Julius    the  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table 

T 


Titus  Arrius  Antoninus  -y-  Boionia  Procilla. 
Consul  a.  n.  69  and  96. 


T       Arria  Fauilla, 
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Titos  Aurelius  Fulvue,  afterwards  T.  A  emus  Hadrianua  Antonints  Pics  Aitii'STrs, 

Married  Annia  Oaleria  Faustina. 

(  .  !  

M.  Galerius  Antoninus.  —  M.  Aurelius  Fulvus  —  Aurelia  Fadilla.  —  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  the 

cmjicror  M.  Aikeuis. 


Antoninus. 

Antoninus  himself  was  born  near  Lanuvium  on  Uie 
1 9th  of  September,  a-  d.  86,  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian ;  was  brought  up  at  Lorium,  a  villa  on  the 
Aurelian  way,  about  twclre  miles  from  Rome ; 
passed  his  boyhood  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  two  grandfathers,  and  from  a  very  early  ngc 
gave  promise  of  his  future  worth.  After  having 
filled  the  offices  of  quaestor  and  praetor  with  great 
distinction,  he  was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
120,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  four  consular*  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  was  entrusted,  was  next  appointed  proconsul 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he  ruled  so  wisely 
that  he  surpassed  in  fame  all  former  governors,  not 
excepting  his  grandfather  Arrius,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  the  prince.  In  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  his  merit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
Caesar,  he  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  26th  of 
February  1 38,  in  the  52nd  year  of  bis  age.  He 
was  immediately  assumed  by  his  new  father  as 
colleague  in  the  tribunate  and  proconsular  iinperi- 
um,  and  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 
Hadrianus  Antoninus  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
without  male  issue,  he  was  required  to  adopt  M. 
Annius  Verua,  the  son  of  his  wife's  brother,  and 
also  L.  Ceionius  Com  modus,  the  son  of  Aelius  Cae- 
sar, who  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Hadrian 
but  was  now  dead.  These  two  individuals  were 
afterwards  the  emperors  M.  Aurclius  Antoninus 
and  L.  Aurclius  Vcrus. 

Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
but  a  few  months  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  concluded,  and  Antoninus  without  opposition 
ascended  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
event,  he  had  married  Annia  Oaleria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  account  given  of  the  family  of  her  nephew, 
M.  AuRstUTs.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters, 
Aurelia  Fadilla  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
M.  Aurelius  Fulvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Galerius 
Antoninus.  Aurelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
died  at  the  time  when  her  father  was  setting  out 
for  Asia.  Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
cousin  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  future  emperor.  Of 
the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was  discovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
inscription,  the  portrait  of  the  second  appears  on  a 
rare  Greek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOC. 
ANTONEINOC.  ATTOKPATOPOC.  ANTONEINOT 
TIOC.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
of  his  mother,  with  the  words,  0EA  *ATCTEINA, 
which  prove  that  it  was  struck  subsequently  to  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her 
husband's  accession.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
while  Galerius  is  styled  M  son  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus** he  is  not  termed  KAIXAP,  a  title  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  omitted  had  he  been 
born  or  been  alive  after  his  father's  elevation. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
lute silence  of  history  with  regard  to  these  youths, 
and  from  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
(lxix.  21 ),  that  Antoninus  had  no  male  issue  when 


adopted  by  Hndriun,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
hiB  sons  died  before  this  epoch;  and  hence  the 
magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c.  3)  in 
preferring  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  family,  and  sacrificing  the  claims  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  young  Mar- 
cus, is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
almost  a  blank  in  history— a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspension  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  prosperous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  most  sagacious  and  able  prince 
were  steadfastly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noble  exertions  crowned  with 
more  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  won 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  favours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared;  never  hud 
confiscations  been  so  rare ;  during  along  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death  ;  one 
man  only  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  largely 
in  the  blessings  diffused  by  such  on  example.  The 
best  governors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincial* 
was  unproved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
sources and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citirens  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Norbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf- 
ferers were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  steadily  followed  out.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
lions from  within  and  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Germans,  the  Dacions,  the  Jews,  the 
Moors,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force  ; 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
legate  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  be  better  protect- 
1  from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
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British  war  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  from  roe- 
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dais  between  the  years  140-145,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Antoninus  received  for  a  second  time  the  title 
of  imperator — a  distinction  which  he  did  not  again 
accept,  and  he  never  deigned  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  14.) 

Even  the  nations  which  were  not  subject  to 
Rome  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  power  of 
Antoninus.  The  Parthians,  yielding  to  his  re- 
monstrances, abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
The  Scythians  submitted  disputes  with  their 
neighbours  to  his  arbitration  ;  the  barbarians  of  the 
Upper  Danube  received  a  king  from  his  hands  ;  a 
great  chief  of  the  clans  of  Caucasus  repaired  to 
Rome  to  tender  his  homage  in  person,  and  embas- 
sies flocked  in  from  Hyrcania  and  Bactria,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Ganges  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

In  his  reign  various  improvements  were  intro- 
duced in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  of  the  day ;  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion was  protected  by  salutary  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  certain  number  of  licensed  medical 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  towns. 
The  interests  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  by  honours  and  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy 
nnd  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercourse  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  or 
repair  of  bridges  harbours,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.    Of  these  the  temple  of  Faustina  in  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  and  many 
antiquarians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre  at  Nismcs  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct now  termed  the  Pont  du  Oard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  are  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fulvi  for  the 
country  of  his  fathers.    It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  structures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  successors  and  dedicated  to  them. 

In  all  the  relations  of  privnto  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife's  irre- 
gularities which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  after  the  plan  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boys  and  girls  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
)>tuUae  alimentariae  Faustinianat.  By  fervent 
piety  and  scrupulous  observance  of  sacred  rites 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fanaticism,  as  is 
proved  by  the  protection  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  His  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
country.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  his  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  impressive. 

His  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  his  75th  year.  He 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

Some  doubts  existed  amongst  the 
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and  several  different  explanations  many  of  them 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  his  biographer  Capito- 
linus.   the  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is 
this.    Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  senate,  in- 
censed by  his  severity  towards  several  members  of 
their  body,  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  honours 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors  but  were 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus  and  his  earnest  en- 
treaties.   Being,  perhaps  after  the  first  burst  of 
indignation  had  passed  away,  somewhat  alarmed 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  render 
the  concession  more  gracious  by  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  should  mark  their 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
the  name  of  /'ins,  or  the  dutifully  afecttouair. 
This  view  of  the  question  receives  support  from 
medals  tince  the  epithet  appears  for  the  first  time 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  to 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  bear 
no  such  addition.    Had  it  been,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  general 
holiness  of  his  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  introduced  either  when  he  first  became  Cae- 
sar, or  after  he  had  been  seated  for  some  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
accession.   Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  such  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  successors  that  it  was  almost 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  found  united 
with  the  appellation  of  Amjustus. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Capitolinus, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  uninter- 
rupted panegyric  But  the  few  facts  which  wo 
can  collect  from  medals  from  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Dion  Cassius  and  from  incidental  notices  in 
later  writers  all  corroborate,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
representations  of  Capitolinus ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  receive  his  narrative  merely 
he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  al- 


most unparalleled 
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selves  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  Piut,  |  tion  and  style  it  is  of  no 
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ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  f  Arrest 
A«ff»pdAiv ),  a  Greek  grammarian,  concerning  whose 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  about 
a.  n.  147.  We  possess  a  work  under  his  name, 
entitled  utratioptytiawv  awaytay^^  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphose*. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  tales,  he  always  men- 
tions the  sources  from  which  he  took  his  account*. 
Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lost,  his  book  is  of  some  importance*  for  the  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to 
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very  few  MSS.  of  this  work,  and  the  chief  onet 
are  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in  Pari*.  The 
first  edition  from  the  Heidelberg  MS.  with  a  Latiu 
translation,  is  by  Xyhwder,  Basel,  1568,  Ovo. 
There  is  a  good  edition  by  Verheyk  (Lugd.  Hut.  I 
1  "74,  8yo.)  with  notes  by  Muncker,  Hcmstcrhuis 
Ac   The  best  is  by  Koch  (Leipz.  18.T2,  Hvo.),  who 
collated  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  valuable  notes  of  I 
hi*  own.  (Mallmann,  Commcnhitio  de  attuia  et  two  1 
l»rit^u  narrutionutu  de  mut'itu /'arm in,  Leipz.  1786, 
p.  89,  Jfcc. ;  Boat,  Epi*tolu  crilica  ad  BoiuoKode  ntptr 
Ant,ui*o  Ldxrulu,  J'artAenio  et  Aristaeneto,  Leipz. 
1809  ;  Koch's  Preface  to  his  edition.)    [L.  S-l 
ANTO'NIUS,  plebeian.    Sec  Antonia  Gbn* 

1.  M.  Antonius  Mngister  Equitum,  a. a  3.14, 
in  the  Samnite  war.  (Li v.  viii.  17.) 

2.  L.  Antonius  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors  in  a  c.  307.    (VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.) 
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3.  Q.  Antonius  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
fleet  under  the  praetor  L.  Aemilius  Regillus  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  a  c.  190. 
(Lit.  xxxvii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antonius  was  sent  by  the  consul  Ae- 
milius Paulluv  with  two  others  to  Perseus  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  a  c.  168.  (Li v.  xlv.  4.) 

5.  M.  Antonius  tribune  of  the  ph-bs,  ac.  l0"7, 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
Juventius  Thalna  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Rhodiaua.  (Li v.  xlv.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Antomus  defended  by  M.  Cato  Censo- 
rius  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.  c. 
(  Prise  ian,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

7.  C.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the  orntor,  as 
appears  fnun  coins.  The  following  is  a  genealogi- 
cal table  of  his  descendants : 


17. 


7.  C.  Antonius. 
a  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  Cos.  a  a  99. 


! 

9.  M.  Antonius  Creticus, 
Pr.  a  r.  75.  Married 

1.  Numitoria. 

2.  Julia. 

!  


10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 

I  


II.  Antonia. 


12.  M.  Antonius  Illvir. 
Married 

1.  Fadi.i. 

2.  Antonia. 

3.  Fulvia. 

4.  Octavia. 

5.  Cleopatra. 


13.  C. 


15.  Antonia. 

r 


16.  Antonia. 


Pr.  a  a  44.  14.  L.  AnJuius  Cos  b.  c  41. 


I 


18. 


i      1      i  r 

19.  Julus  20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-  23. 
Antonius.      Major.  Minor. 
I 

25.  L.  Antonius. 


J 


 1 

leo-  24.  Ptolemacus 
Philadelphus. 


B.  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  was  born  a  c. 
143.  (Cic.  Brut.  43  )  He  was  quaestor  in  113, 
and  praetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Cilicia  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  order  to  pro- 
ircite  the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
of  his  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(Pint.  I'omp.  24  ;  Fast.  Triumph.)  He  was  con- 
sul in  99  with  A.  Albimis  [see  Albinus  No.  22], 
and  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  riaturninus  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Titius.  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Duron  i  us,  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
in  the  Marsic  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonius  belonged  to  the  aristdcratical  party,  and 
eipoased  Sulla's  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  He 
was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
C'mna  when  they  obtained  po&M-asion  of  Rome  in 
87.  He  was  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  murder  him  hesitated  to  do  their 
errand  through  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
till  their  commander,  P.  Annius  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Marias  who  had  it  erected  on 
the  Rostra. 

Antonius  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


t  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De 
Orature,  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crassus.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  (inartificial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Ration*  Dictttdi, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de  Oral.  i.  21)  and 
Quintilian  (iii.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself,  w  hen  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin,  a  c  113. 
(VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  63  ; 
A  scon,  ad  Cic  Milon.  c  12 ;  Ores.  v.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  c  111,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (Appid. 
de  Mag.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  99. 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  11,  pro  HaUr.  perd.  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M'.  Aquillius  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  a  c  99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  Brut. 
62,  de  Of.  ii.  14,  pro  Flacco,  39,  do  Orat.  ii.  28, 
47,  m  Vcrr.  v.  1  ;  Liv.  Epit.  70.)    5.  A  defence 
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of  himself  when  accused  of  bribery  by  Dnroniu*.  ! 
(Cic.  <U  Ontt.  ii.  68.)    G.  A  defence  of  Norljanns, 
who  wa»  accusetl  of  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  Homan  arniv  by  the  Cimbri  through  careless- 
ness.   (Cic.  tie  On,t.  ii.  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orelli,  Onomasticon  Tuliianum  ;  Drumann,  Gr*- 
chiclitt  Horns,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  &c;  Ellendt,  l'roley.  ad 
Cic.  Iirut. ;  Meyer,  Orat.  Horn.  Frw/m.  p.  1 39, 
Ac. ;  Westermann,  Gackickte  der  Rotnischcn  Jicredt- 
tumkeit,  §§46-48.) 

9.  M.  Antoni  us  M.  r.  C.  n.  Crbticus,  eon  of  the 
preceding  and  father  of  the  Triumvir,  was  praetor 
in  b.  c  75,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  P.  Ccthegus  and  the  consul  Cotta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
But  Antonius  was  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  mis- 
used his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces  and 
especially  Sicily.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  other  allies, 
entirely  failed  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  was 
destroyed ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty.  He  shortly  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  was  called  Crcticus  in  derision.  Sallurt 
(Hist.  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  **  perdundae  pecu- 
niae genitus,  et  vacuus  a  curia  nisi  instantibiis." 
Ho  was  married  twice;  first,  to  Numitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic  Philipp.  iii.  6),  and  after- 
wards to  Julia.  (IMuL  Ant.  L  2;  Cic.  Dir.  in 
CwxU.  17,  in  Verr.  ii.  3,  iii.  91;  Pscudo-Ascon.tn 
Dir.  p.  122,  in  Vcrr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
VelL  Bat.  ii.  31 ;  Appian,  Sic,  6 ;  LacUuit.  In*t.  L 
11.  §  32;  Tmc  Ann.  xii.  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonius  M.  r.  C.  N.,  surnamcd  Hv- 
iirida  (Blin.  //.  N.  viii.  53.  a.  79,  according  to 
Drumann,  Gtvch.  Horns,  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  homo  temifertu,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
Antonius,  the  orator  [No.  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12].  He  accompanied  Sulla  in  his 
war  against  Mithridatcs,  and  on  Sulla's  return 
to  Rome,  b.  c  83,  was  left  behind  in  Greece  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  was  subsequently  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
Greece  by  Julius  Caesar  (76).  Six  years  after- 
wards (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
censors  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  his 
property,  but  was  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebrated  his  aedileahip  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. In  his  praetorsbip  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
accounts  Antony  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators, 
and  his  well-known  extravagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  side  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
»f  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amassing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  <  lauL  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  day 
of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Betrcius. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into 
his  province,  which  he  plundered  so  shamefully, 
that  his  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
brginning  of  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  had 
given  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret 
understanding,  that  the  latter  should  give  him  part 
of  tho  plunder.    Antony  said  the  stuuc  himself; 
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and  Cicero's  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the  se- 
nate, and  al»o  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  sub- 
scquentlv,  strengthened  the  suspicion.     In  60, 
Antony  "was  succeeded  in  the  province  by  Octavius, 
the  father  of  Augustus,  and  on  bis  return  to  Rome 
was  accused  in  59  both  of  taking  part  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his  province.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  charges,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Ophallenia,  which  he  rendered  subject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  he  even  commenced 
building  a  city  in  it.  (Strab.  x.  p.  455.)    He  was 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  by  Caesar,  bat  at 
what  time  is  uncertain.   We  know  that  be  was  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic  PhUifrp.  ii.  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (For 
the  ancient  authorities,  see  Orelli's  Onomasticvu 
Tull.  and  Drumann's  Gackkkte  Bom*,  L  p.  31.) 
11.  Anton i a.    [Antonia,  No.  1.] 
12  M.  Antonius  M.  r.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  B.  c.  64,  was  born,  in 
all  probability,  in  B.  c  83.    His  father  died  while 
he  was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
bouse  of  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  married  his  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirator*. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  every  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  extravagance;  and,  as  ho 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  a  large  fortune 
from  his  father,  his  affairs  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved.   He  was,  however,  released  from  his  diffi- 
culties by  his  friend  Curio,  who  was  his  companion, 
in  all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  An- 
tony there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis- 
honourable connexion.     The  desire  of  revenging 
the  execution  of  his  step-father,  Lentulus,  led 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cicero 
and  the  aristocratical  party.    But  their  friendship 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  Antony,  pressed 
I  by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
'  from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  the 
proconsul  A.Gabinius  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  enter- 
prising officer.    He  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
against  Aristobulus  in  Balestine  (57,  56),  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletcs  to  Egypt  in 
55.   In  the  following  year  (54)  he  went  to  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  whose  favour  and  influence  he  acquired, 
and  was  in  consequence,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
(53),  elected  quaestor  for  the  following  year.  He 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  quaestorthip 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  through 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.    As  quaestor  (52)  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51). 

Antony  s  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  out 
to  Caesar  as  the  most  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  was  evident  that  the 
aristocratical  party  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  accord- 
ingly left  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Rome.  Through 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  was  also  chosen  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs.  He  entered  on  his  office  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  immediately  commenced 
attacking  the  proceedings  of  Boropey  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. On  the  1st  of  January  in  the  following 
vear  (49),  the  senate  passed  a  decree  depriving 
Caesar  of  his  command.   Antony  and  his  colleague 
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Q.  Cassias  interposed  their  veto ;  but  as  the  senate 
set  this  at  nought,  and  threatened  tho  lives  of  the 
two  tribunes,  Antony  and  his  colleague  fled  from 
Home  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  GaaL  Caes;ir  now  marched  into  Italy, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  obtained  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  peninsula. 

Antony  was  one  of  his  legates,  and  received  in 
the  same  year  the  snpremc  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caesar  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Pompetan  party.  In  the  following 
rear  (48),  he  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caet>ar 
in  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
master  of  the  horse ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
former  in  Africa,  he  was  again  left  in  the  command 
of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  lore  of 
pleasure.  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic  has  given 
a  minute  account  of  the  flagrant  debaucheries 
and  licentiousness  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  time,  both  in  Rome  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
accounts  are  substantially  true,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated  by  the  orator.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Antony  divorced  bis  wife  Antonia 
( be  had  been  previously  married  to  Fadia  [  F adia  ] ), 
and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
whom  he  appeared  in  public. 

A  boat  the  some  time,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.  Antony  had  purchased  a  great  part  of 
Pompey's  property,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
the  idea  that  the  money  would  never  be  asked  for. 
But  Caesar  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caesar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  46.  During  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodius.  In  the  next  year  (45)  all  trace 
of  disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis- 
ap|»-,m ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  meet  Caesar 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia.  In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Caesar  was  murdered  (15th  of 
March),  was  kept  engaged  in  conversation  by  some 
of  the  conspirators  outside  the  senate-house.  The 
conspirators  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  an 
accomplice,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  by  Trebonius,  while  he  was  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
murder  of  Caesar  had  paralysed  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
•tale  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Antony 
tii' rrfore  thought  it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  senate ;  but  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Calpurnia  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cae- 
sar ;  and  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
and  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  against  the  murderers,  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  popular 
wrath.  Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  laws,  which  he  alleged  were 
found  among  Caesar's  papers.  Antony  was  now 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and 
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likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  had 
occupied.  But  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ap- 
peared in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  uncle's  veteran  troop*.  A  strug- 
gle now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  Brundusium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  bad  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony's  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar ;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  B.  c  43.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  how- 
ever, had  fallen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
upon  Dec  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  had  never  heartily 
e*pouat-d  its*  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  ttato 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  Triumviri  Reipublicae 
Constiluemiae  for  the  next  five  years ;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
pidus, Spain ;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  tho  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  was  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caesar 
returned  to  Italy;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  hor.    But  he  was  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via, who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caesar.  But  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Perusin,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar's  sister 
Octavia.    A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  tho  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic 

In  the  following  year  (39),  the  Triumvirs  con- 
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eluded  a  ponce  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  Antony 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  cost.  He 
entrusted  the  war  auainst  the  Parthians  to  Venti- 
dius,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (38).  Sosins, 
another  of  his  generals  conquered  Antigonus,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  Judaea  in  opposition  to  He- 
rod, and  took  Jerusalem  (38).  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  I  tidy  ;  and  a  rupture,  which  had 
nearly  taken  place  between  him  and  Caesar,  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.  The  trium- 
virate, which  had  terminated  on  the  31st  of  De- 
ce:ul>er,  38,  was  now  renewed  for  five  years,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
former  had  ceased.  After  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment, Antony  returned  to  the  east.  He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  conferred  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provinces.  From  this  time  forward, 
Cleopntra  appears  as  Antony's  evil  genius.  He 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire ;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.  The  expedition  was  a  failure ;  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (36).  Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack  Artavasdes,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  war  agninst 
the  Parthians ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  nn  eastern  despot.  His  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.    The  years  33  and  32 

rsed  away  in  preparations  on  both  sides ;  and 
sras  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  on 
Actium,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  His  land  forces  surrendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria. Antony's  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
conqueror ;  his  infantry  was  defeated  ;  and  upon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon"  followed  ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
I  Augustus.]  (Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony ;  Orelli's 
tinomcutietM  Tull. ;  Drumann's  Gtschichte  Horns,  i. 
p.  64, &c)  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  head  of 
.Antony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Cos.  Dksio.  Iter.  it.  Tbrt.,  which  is  surrounded 


with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  reverse  is  a  cista,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmounted 
by  a  female's  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  ser- 
pents. ( KekheL,  vol.  vi.  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  second  son 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesar's  le«atc  in  49, 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
consul,  and  his  younger  tribune  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, where,  after  an  unsuccessful  contest,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43.  Brutus  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  but  put  him  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  42,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortensius,  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Cicero.  (Orelli's  Onomast. ;  Drumann's  Gesck.  Rom*, 
L  p.  5*23,  &c)  The  following  coin  of  C.  Antonius 
must  have  been  struck  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  The  female  head  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  head 
is  the  eausia,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian coins.  {Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Causia;  Eckhcl, 
vol.  vi  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar's  death 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  his  brother's  in- 
terests, especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  law 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  veteran  troops. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  brother  into 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  he 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.  During  his 
consulship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Caesar 
about  the  division  of  the  lands  among  the  veterans, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commonly 
called  the  Pcrusinian  war.  Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  his 
brother's  wife,  who  had  great  political  influence 
at  Rome.  At  first,  Lucius  obtained  possession  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caesar;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  he  retired  northwards  to 
Perusia,  where  he  was  straightway  closely  besieged. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).  His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  because  he  pretended  to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother's  interests. 
It  is  true,  that  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  triumvirate  ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  as 
some  modern  writers  would  have  it,  that  he  was 
opposed  to  his  brother's  interests.  Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius'  character.  He  calls 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps  upon  hiiu 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.  (PkiL  Hi. 
12,  v.  7,  1 1,  xii.  8,  &c.)  Much  of  this  is  of  course 
exaggeration.  (Orelli's  Onomast.;  Drumann's  GtscA. 
Humsy  L  p.  527,  &c.)  The  annexed  coin  of  L.  An- 
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tonius  represents  also  the  head  of  his  hrothcr,  M. 
Antouiua,  the  triumvir,  with  the  inscription  : 
M.  Ant.  lst(r).  Ave.  Ill  via  R.  P.  C.  M.  Nbrva. 
I'rou.  P. 


15.  16.  Antonia.    [Antonia,  2.  3.] 
1 7.  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the 
triumvir,  and  Antonia.    [Antonia,  4.1 

1H.  M.  Antonio*,  M.  p.  M.  n.,  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  Antyilun  ("AktwAAoj),  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a  corrupt  form  for  Antonillus  (young 
Antonius),  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
triumvir  by  hi*  wife  Fulvia  In  h.  c  36,  while  he 
was  still  a  child,  he  was  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Caesar  Octavianus.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  Antony  despaired  of  success  at 
Alexandria,  he  conferred  upon  his  son  Marcus  the 
titga  ririlis  (b.  c.  30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  his  death.  He  sent  him  with 
proposals  of  peace  to  Caesar,  which  were  rejected  ; 
and  on  his  death,  shortly  after,  young  Marcus  was 
executed  by  order  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Casa.  xlriii.  54, 
lu  6,  8,  15;  Suet^.  17,  63;  Plut  AnU  71, 81, 
87.) 

19.  SuiVt  Antonics,  M.  r.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
•on  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by 
his  step-mother  Octaria  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
father's  death  (a  c  30)  received  great  marks  of 
favour  from  Augustus  through  the  influence  of 
ffctavia,  (Hut  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass.  li.  15.)  Au- 
gustus married  him  to  MarcelU,  the  daughter  of 
Octaria  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Marcellus,  con- 

upon  him  the  praetorship  in  a  c  13,  and 
the  consulship  in  a  c  10.  ( Veil.  Pat  ii.  1 00 ; 
Dion  Casa.  liv.  26,  36 ;  Suet.  Claud.  2.)  In  con- 
sequence of  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  emperor  in  a  r.  2,  but  seems  to  have 
anticipated  his  execution  by  a  Toluntary  death. 
He  was  also  accused  of  aiming  at  the  empire. 
(Dion  ('««.  It.  10 ;  Senec  de  lircrit.  lit.  5 ;  Tnc. 
Ann.  ir.  44,  hi.  18;  Pba  //.  AT.  rii.  46;  Veil. 
Pat.  /.  r.)  Antonius  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 
one  of  Horace's  odea  (iv.  2),  which  is  addressed  to 
him. 

20.  Antonia  Major,  the  elder  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octaria.    [Antonia,  No.  5.] 

21.  Antonia  Minor,  the  younger  daughter  of 
M.  Antonius  and  Octaria.    [Antonia,  No.  6.1 

22.  Alexander,  son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra.   [Albxandbr,  p.  1 12,  a] 

23.  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and 
Cleopatra.  [Clbopatra.] 

24.  Ptolbmabus  Philadelphia  son  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra  [Ptolbmaeus.] 

25.  L.  Antonius,  son  of  No.  19  and  Marcella, 
and  grandson  of  the  triumvir,  was  sent,  after  his 
father's  death,  into  honourable  exile  at  Maasilia, 
where  he  died  in  a.  d.  25.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

ANTO'NIUS  ('ArrJrtot).  1.  Of  Ar«os,  a 
Greek  poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (ix.  102;  cotnp.  Jacobs, 
ad  Antkol.  vol  xiii.  p.  852.) 
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2.  Surnamed  Mrlima  (the  Bee),  a  Greek 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era  He  must,  however,  at  any  rate  hare 
lived  after  the  time  of  Theophylact,  whom  ho 
mentions.  He  made  a  collection  of  so-called  loci 
commune*^  or  sentences  on  virtues  and  rices,  which 
is  still  extant  It  resembles  the  Sermones  of  Sto- 
baeus,  and  consists  of  two  books  in  1 76  titles.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  early  Christian  fathers. 
The  work  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Stobaeus  published  at  Frankfort,  1 58 1 ,  and  Genera, 
1609,  fol.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  HiUiotk, 
Pair.  toI.  r.  p.  878,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.  (  Fabr.  IUU. 
Gr.  ix.  p.  744,  &c;  Care,  Script.  EccUs.  Hut.  Lit. 
i.  p.  666,  ed.  1/ondon.) 

3.  A  Greek  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  lived  about  A.  D.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  his  master  Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lired 
on  intimate  terms.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
L.  A  Hat  ins  (Diatr.  de  Script.  Sim.  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it ;  but  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  Latin 
translation  in  Boland's  Act.  Sanctor.  i.  p.  264.  (Cave, 
Seript.  Ecdes.  Hid.  Lit.  ii.  p.  145.)  Vossius  (/As 
Hist.  /jot.  p.  231),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  tro De- 
lation, was  doubtful  whether  he  should  consider 
Antonius  as  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  surnamed  Abbas,  because 
he  is  believed  to  hare  been  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  among  the  early  Christians,  was 
born  in  a.  d.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Heracleia,  in 
Middle  Egypt  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
seclusion,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acquire,  remain- 
ed unknown  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  and  wroto 
the  Egyptian  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
after  oaring  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
his  large  property  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  lire  in  solitary  seclusion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  The 
struggle  before  he  fully  orercame  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  is  said  to  hare  been  immense  ;  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  ho 
adopted,  combined  with  manual  labour,  strength- 
ened his  health  so  much,  that  he  lired  to  the  age 
of  105  years.  In  A.  D.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit  It  was  not  till  a.  d.  305,  that 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
world.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  hit 
preaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  Egypt  The  number  of  persons  anxious  to 
learn  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  of  life  in- 
creased every  year.  Of  such  persons  he  made  two 
settlements,  one  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Egypt 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  and  he  him- 
self usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas- 
teries, if  we  may  call  them  so.  From  the  accounts 
of  St  Athanasius  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  essential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  observed  in  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximtan,  a.  n.  811,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  all  his  efforts  and  his  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  h« 
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was  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  his  solitude. 
As  hi»  peace  began  to  be  mure  and  more  disturbed 
by  the  number  of  visitors,  he  withdrew  further 
east  to  a  mountain  which  is  called  mount  St.  An- 
tonius  to  this  day  ;  but  he  nevertheless  frequently 
visited  the  towns  of  Kgypt,and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antonius  wrote  several  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constantino.  The  emperor  did  not  grant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  Egyp- 
tian hermit,  and  cvew  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonius,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  HiB 
attempts  to  use  his  authority  against  the  Arians  in 
Kgypt  were  treated  with  contempt  by  their  leaders. 
After  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,  Antonius  at 
the  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  sec  his 
friend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  last  powers 
against  the  Arians.  His  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procession,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  After  having  wrought  sundry  miracles 
at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  his  mountains  where 
lie  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  356.  At  his  ex- 
press desire  his  favourite  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
his  tomb  might  not  be  profaned  by  vqlgar  supersti- 
tion. This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
still  extant,  shew  that  Antonius  was  far  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
those  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
j tears  in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonius,  but  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  considered  genuine.  About  A.  d.  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abraham  EccheUensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  volume  containing  various 
sermons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antonius. 
(S.  Athanasii,  Vita  S.  AntonU,  Gr.  ei  Lai.  ed. 
llocschel,  Augustao  VindeL  1611,  4to.;  Socrat 
Hist.  Ecdes.  L  21,  iv.  23,  25  ;  Soxom.  Hist.  Ecdes. 
i.  3,  ii.  31,  34 ;  comp.  Cave,  Script.  EocL  /fist.  Lit. 
i.p.150,  &c)  [L.S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  physician,  called  by  Galen 
6  ^orofiosy  "the  herbalist,"  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
(lie  Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Logos,  ii.  1,  voL  xii. 
p.  557  ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Gen.  vL  15, 
vol.  xiiL  p.  935),  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  per- 
son who  is  called  tpapixaKovtiKtis,  u  the  druggist." 
(De  Compos.  Medicam,  see.  Locos,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  Antonius  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  (Opera,  voL  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galen's  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius, 
who  is  there  called  viAopajfoji  koI  4>i\6ao<pos  ;  and 
Ualen  wrote  his  work  De  Propriomm  Animi 
tnjusdam  AjTcctuum  Duptotione  et  Curatumt  (Opera, 
vol.  v.  p.  1,  &c)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
physician.  [W.A.  G.] 

ANTO'NIUS  A'TTICUS.  [AtticucJ 


ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.  [Castor.] 
ANTO'NIUS  DIOGENES.  [DuMiRNKS.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.  [Faux.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAMMA.  [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  GN1PHO.  [Gnipho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  H0N0RATUS.[Honoratu8.] 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIAN  US.  [Jvlianus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.  [LibkralijU 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA.  [Musa.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.  [Naho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalis.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.  [Novrllus.1 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.  [Polxmo.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.  [Primusl] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Satlrni- 

NU8.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.  [Tuallus.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Euphranor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Arista,  flou- 
rished about  340  a.  c  (Plin.  xxxv.  37.)  [P.  S.J 
ANTYLLUS.  [Antonius,  No.  18.] 
ANTYLLUS  ('ArruAAoj),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  who  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  he  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.  Of  the  place  of  hia 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  great  reputation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  (?)  Lexicon 
(in  Cramer's  Anecdota  Graeea  Parisiensia,  voL  iv. 
p.  196)  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  anti- 
quity. He  was  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  some 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribasius, 
Actiua,  and  other  ancient  authors.  These,  how- 
ever, arc  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  originality.  The  most  interesting 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  been  preserved  is 
probably  that  relating  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy, of  which  he  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  are  still  extant.  The 
whole  passage  has  been  translated  in  the  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  r.  Chirwyia.  The  fragments  of  Antyllus 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  Antylli,  Veteris  Ckinuyi,  rd 
Aci^ora  ventilanda  exhibit  Panaoiota  Xieolaides*, 
Prueside  Curtio  SprtngeL,  Halae,  1799,  4to.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  Antyllus,  see  Haller,  BiUioth,  Chimrg^ 
and  BMiotk.  Medic  Prod.  ;  Sprengcl,  HisL  de  Us 
Mid.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  ("Awufcj),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  human 
being  with  a  dog's  head.  In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Amnion.  It  was  in  all  probability  ori- 
ginally a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  dog,  the  representative  of  that  useful  species  of 
animals.  Subsequently  it  was  mixed  up  and  com- 
bined with  other  religious  systems,  and  Auubis 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  The  worship  of 
dogs  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  bevn 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period ;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Rhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  ram.  (Eustath. 
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a>l  Odym.  p.  1821  ;  Mich.  A  port.  Cent  nr.  Proverb. 
xvii.  No.  7.)  The  bet  that  Socrates  used  to  swear 
by  a  dog  is  so  well  known,  that  we  scarcely  need 
mention  it.  (Athen  vii.  p.  300  ;  Porphyr.  de  Ab- 
tttM.  in.  p.  283.)  It  is  however  a  remarkable  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  name  of  A  nubia  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  by  any  writer  previous  to 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  but  after  that  time,  it  fre- 
quently occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
(Ot.  Met.  ix.  690,  Amor.  iL  13.  11';  Propert.  iii. 
9.  41 ;  V'irg.  Ae*.  viii.  698  ;  Juven.  xt.  8  ;  Lucian, 
Jnp.  trag.  8,  Cotteil.  Dear.  10,  11,  Tftwr,  28.) 
Several  of  the  passages  here  referred  to  attest  the 
importance  of  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  and 
Strata  expressly  states,  that  the  dog  was  worship- 
ped throughout  Egypt  (xvii.  p.  812);  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  perhaps  the  original  scat  of  the  worship 
apjiears  to  have  been  in  the  nomos  of  Cynopolis  in 
middle  Egypt.  (Strab.  Lc.)  In  the  stories  about 
Anubis  which  have  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as  in 
the  explanations  of  his  nature,  the  original  charac- 
ter— that  of  a  fetiah — is  lost  sight  of,  probably  be- 
cause the  philosophical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
to  find  something  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
of  Anubis  than  it  originally  was.  According  to 
the  rationalistic  view  of  Diodorus  (L  18),  Anubis 
was  the  son  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 
lather  on  his  expeditions,  and  was  covered  with 
the  skin  of  a  dog.  For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
sented as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
In  another  passage  (i.  87)  the  same  writer  explains 
this  monstrous  figure  by  saying,  that  Anubis  per- 
formed to  Osiris  and  lsis  the  service  of  a  guard, 
which  U  performed  to  men  by  dogs.  He  mentions 
a  third  account,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  genuine  my  thus.  When  lsis,  it  is  said,  sought 
Osiris,  she  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
which  defended  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  assist  her  by  barking.  For  this 
reason  the  procession  at  the  festival  of  Isia  was 
preceded  by  dogs.  According  to  Plutarch  (Is.etOt.) 
Anubis  was  a  son  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephthys  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  lsis. 
After  the  death  of  Osiris,  lsis  sought  the  child, 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and  com- 
panion under  the  name  of  Anubis,  who  thus  per- 
formed to  her  the  same  service  that  dogs  perform 
to  men.  An  interpretation  of  this  mythus,  derived 
from  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
Plutarch.  (/».  et  Os.  38.)  Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  lsis  the  country  of  Egypt  so  far  as 
it  is  usually  fructified  by  the  river.  The  districts 
at  the  extremities  of  the  country  are  Nephthys, 
and  Anubis  accordingly  is  the  son  of  the  Nile, 
which  by  ita  inundation  has  fructified  a  distant 
part  of  tne  country.  But  this  only  explains  the 
origin  of  the  god,  without  giving  any  definite  idea 
of  him.  In  another  passage  (I.  e.  40)  Plutarch 
soys,  that  Nephthys  signified  everything  which  was 
under  the  earth  and  invisible,  and  lsis  everything 
which  was  above  it  and  visible.  Now  the  circle 
or  hemisphere  which  is  in  contact  with  each,  which 
unite*  tlie  two,  and  which  we  call  the  horizon,  is 
called  Anubis,  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
dog,  because  this  animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  Anubis  in  this  account  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity  of  astronomical  import.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  567.)  In  the  temples  of  Egypt 
he  seems  always  to  have  been  represented  as  the 
guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place  in  the  front  of  a 
temple  (Sptfws)  was  particularly  sacred  to  him. 
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( Strab.  xvii.  p.  805 ;  Stat.  Sylv.  iu.  2.  1 12.)  For 
further  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Anu- 
bis the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  as  Jablonsky,  Pamtk.  Aepypt.  v.  1. 
§  12,  &c;  ChampoUion  fie  Jcune),  Pantheon  K<jyp- 
rirw,  Paris,  1 823 ;  Pritchard,  t^yptum  Mythology* 
We  only  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  his 
worship  among  them.  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hermes.  (Plut. 
Ibid.  11),  and  thus  speak  of  Hennanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Amnion.  (Plut.  61.)  His 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  (BeiL  Civ. 
iv.  47;  comp.  Val.  Max.  vii.  3.  §  8)  describes  the 
escape  of  the  aedile  M.  Volusius.  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anubis  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  (Apulei.  Met. 
xi.  p.  262 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  9  \  Spartian,  Per- 
Cvnn.  Nio.  6,  Anton.  Curac  9.)  [L.  S.] 

ANULI'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Sevens,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
I  smis,  a.  o.  194.  He  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which  Severus  sent 
against  Adiabene,  a.  d.  197.  He  was  consul  in 
a.  D.  199.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  7«  lxxr.  3.) 

ANXURUS,an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Terracina)  to- 
gether with  Feronia,  He  was  regarded  as  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  (Serv.  ad 
Acn.  vii.  799.)  On  coins  his  name  appears  as 
Axur  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  SiL  JtaL  viii. 
392  ;  MorelL  Thaaur.  Num.  it.  tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYSIS  fAstMro),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
Ho  was  blind,  and  in  his  reign  Egypt  was  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopians  under  their  king  !Sabaco,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  years.  Anysis 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  be  formed  an  island  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeus. 
When  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  Ethiopians 
withdrew  from  Egypt,  Anysis  returned  from  the 
marshes  and  resumed  the  government.  (Herod, 
ii.  137,  140.)  [L.S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tegea  (*A^r»  TrysaTii),  the  au- 
thoress of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (v.  5)  and  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  (*.  v.Teyia).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poets  by  Meleager  (Jacobs,  AnthoL  L  1,  v. 
5),  in  whose  list  she  stands  first,  and  by  Antipater 
of  Thessalonica  (Ibid.  iL  101,  no.  23),  who  names 
her  with  Praxilla,  Myro,  and  Sappho,  and  calls  her 
the  female  Homer  (&ij\vv  mOnnpov),  an  epithet 
which  might  be  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigrams,  or  to  their 
antique  character.  From  the  above  notices  and 
from  the  epigrams  themselves,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral 
songs,  like  the  poems  of  Alcman,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tatian  (adv.  Graecos,  52,  p.  1 14,  Worth.), 
who  says,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Euthy  crates  and  Ccphisodotus,  who  are  known  to 
have  flourished  about  300  a  c.  But  even  if  the 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  she  was  contemporary 
with  these  artists.   On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
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Anytc's  epigrams  (1.%  Jacobs)  is  an  inscription  for 
a  monument  erected  by  a  certain  Damis  over  his 
horse,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  historical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  Damis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Messcnians  after  the 
death  of  Aristodcmus  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
Messenian  war.  (Pan*,  iv.  10.  §  4,  13.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Pausanias  that  the  Arcadians  were 
tba  allies  of  the  Messcnians  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  Rei»ke,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyte  of  Tegca  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Messenians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  This 
conjecture  places  Anyte  about  723  b.  c.  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bears  the  name  of  "Any to  of  Mytilene"  and 
the  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  b,  a  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  853.)  And 
aince  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
grams to  bo  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  being  referred  to  Anyte 
of  Mvtilene.  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ('Amoj),  a  Titan  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  up  the  goddess  Despoena. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  Despoena's.    (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3.)    [L.  S.J 

A'NYTUS  ("AfuToj),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthcmion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Apol.  p. 
18,  b.;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  3.)  His  father  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat.  Men.  p.  90, a. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29  ;  SchoL  ad 
Plat.  ApoL  L  c)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  {Ale  p.  193,  d,  e.;  AmnU  p.  762,  c,  d.)  to 
his  intimate  and  apparently  disreputable  connexion 
with  Alcibiadcs.  In  b.  c.  409,  he  was  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relievo  Pyloa,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  the  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  2.  §  18;  Diod.  xiii.  64  ;  Plut  Cor. 
p.  220,  b. ;  Aria  tot.  ap.  Harpocr.  ».  v.  AtKafmK 
But  see  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential man,  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  tho  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
B.  c.  404.  Xenophon  makes  Theramenes  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thrasybulus ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phyle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat.  Men.  p.  90  ;  Apol.  p. 
23,  c. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29 ;  Hell,  ii.  3.  §§  42,  44  ; 
Lys.  c.  Agor.  p.  137.)  The  grounds  of  his  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  have  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Plat  Apol.  pp.  21 — 23  ; 
Xen.  Mem.  L  2.  §§  37,  38 ;  Apol.  §  29 ;  Plat 
Men.  p.  94,  in  fin.}  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Mcletus  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycoii  into  bauish- 
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ment  For  the  subject  generally,  see  Stallbaum 
ad  Plat.  Apol.  pp.  18,  b.,  23,  e. ;  Srhkierniaeh. 
Introd.  to  tie  Afenon,  in  fin. ;  Thirlwall's  (/rt«<«, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274—280.  [E.  E.J 

AOEDE.  [Ml'sak.] 

AON  (*Amv),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aon  tans 
and  the  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Boeotia  was  an- 
ciently called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  names.  *  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1  ;  Stat  TKclt.  I  34  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.  Boivrfo.)  [L.  S.] 

A'PAMA  ('AxaVo  or  ,A»d>i»).  1.  The  wife 
of  Selcucus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  was  married  to  Seleucus  in  B.  c  325,  when 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wives. 
According  to  Arrian  (vii.  4),  site  was  the  daughter 
of  Spitnmcnes,  the  Bactrian,  bnt  Strabo  (xiL  p. 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
bazus.  (Comp.  Appian.  Syr.  57;  and  Liv.  xxxviii. 
1 3,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  the 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucus ;  Steph.  Byz. 
».  r.  'Avdftcta.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  married  to 
Masas,  (Pans.  i.  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis, 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanea, 
about  b.  c.  208.  (Appian,  Syr.  13;  Liv.  xxxv. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apamia.) 

APANCHO'MENE  ('A«rvxoM^)»  the  stran- 
gled (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origin  of 
which  is  thus  related  by  Pausanias.  (viii.  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Capbyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  place  called  Condyloa,  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatis.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  boys  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddess'  statue,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  spoil,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  all  the  women  of 
Caphyae  had  premature  births,  and  all  the  children 
were  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  cease  until  the  boys  were  honourably  bu- 
ried, and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  wna 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  ('Aircrro^a  or  'Awdroupos).  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Paus.  ii.  33.  §  1.) 
[Abthba.] 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoria  and 
other  places  in  the  Taurian  Chersonesus,  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way  : 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He- 
racles to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  approached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Heracles 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Steph.  Byz.  $.  v. 
'AwdrovpovA  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  scene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  little 
theatre  at  Tralles  is  described  by  Vitruviun,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Licinius.  (Vitrur. 
vii.  5.  §§  5,  6.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  f  A«AX«,  'AireA- 
Aai).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  IIspl  tsV  tV 
Tltkowwyfoy  w6k**tv  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
AtKQiicd.  (Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  31,  a.,  Paris, 
1629.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Apelias, 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrene.  (Marc.  HeratL  p.  63, 
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Huds.)  Comp.  Quintil.  xi.  2.  §  14  ;  Bockh,  Pro*/, 
ad  Sekol.  Priid.  p.  xxiiL,  &c 

2.  A  sceptical  philosopher.  (Diog.  Latrt  ix.  106.) 

APELLAS  ('ArcAAat),  a  sculptor,  who  made, 
in  bronze,  statues  of  worshipping  females  (adorantet 
femina-K,  Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26).  He  made  the 
statue  of  Cynisca,  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  1.  §  2.)  Cynisca 
was  sister  to  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  &  c  Therefore  the  vic- 
tory of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apcllas  flou- 
rished, may  be  placed  about  400  a.  c.  His  name 
indicates  his  Doric  origin.  (Tolken,  A  maiiftca,  iii. 
p.  12a)  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  CAwtkAyt).  1.  One  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Ph> 
Lirirs  V.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  V.,  and  accompanied  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  ac.  183.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  &c.,  xxiv.  1.) 

3.  Of  Ascalon,  was  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  (Philo,  Legal,  ad  Caium,  p.  790; 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  5 ;  Suet  Vol.  33.) 

APELLES  ('A*-«AAt}t),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia  (Suidas,  $.  e.),  though  Pliny 
(xxxt.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  iii.  401  ; 
Pom/,  ir.  1.  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  account 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Lucian  (De  Column. 
bx.  §§  2,  6  ),  that  he  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Ephosus,  and  that  be  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephorus.  He  afterwards 
studied  under  Pampbilus  of  Amphipolis,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years'  course  of 
urn  traction.  (Suidas,  *.  v.;  Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  8.) 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  of  Melan- 
thius,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
tyrant  Aristratus.  (Plut,  And.  13.)  By  this 
ewttne  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  the  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
the  Ionic. 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apelles  was  probably 
spent  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraits  of  both  those  princes  (xxxv.  36.  §  lb), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait,  (vii. 
38;  see  also  Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 
Ep,  iL  1.  239;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  2,  ext.  ; 
Arrian,  A  nab.  i.  16.  §7.)  Apelles  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
his  studio.  In  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  king's 
conversation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apelles  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  12.)  Plutarch  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabyzua. 
{De  Tranq.  A  trim,  12,  p.  47 1,  f.)  Aelian  tells  the 
anecdote  of  Zeuxis  and  Megabytes.  (  Var.  Hist,  ii. 
2.)  Pliny  (/.  c.)  also  tells  us  that  Apelles,  having 
been  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint  his  fa- 
vourite concubine,  Campaspe  (TlorfKa/rrn,  Aelian, 
Var.  Hist.  xiL  34),  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
upon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  according  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
the  painter's  best  picture,  the  Venus  Anadyomenc. 
From  all  the  information  we  have  of  the  connexion 


of  Apelles  with  Alexander,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  former  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexanders  death  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  Protogenes.  (See 
below.)  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  favour  be  had  not  gained  while  he  was  wkh 
Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  13.)  Lucian  relates 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  bis  rival  Antiphilua 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  he  presented  Apelles 
Vith  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  n  slave :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture.  (De  Column,  lix.  §§  2 — 
6,  voL  iii.  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian 's  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  bad  been 
living  at  Ptolemy's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. .  If,  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  boro  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  bo 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died ;  but  from  the  above  facts  his  date  can  bo 
fixed,  siuce  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (b.  c  336),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (r  c.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  facts,  T<»lkcn 
(A malth.  iii.  pp.  117 — 119)  places  him  between 
352  and  308  B.  o.  According  to  Pliny,  he  flou- 
rished about  the  1 12th  Olympiad,  B.  c.  332. 

Many  anecdotes  arc  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha- 
racter. He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Am* 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorua  in  per- 
spective. (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genes were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  ib.  §  13.)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, he  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  ovroe,  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  alone.    (Ib.  §  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  be 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  ib. 
§  12  ;  hence  the  proverb  Anita  diet  tine  littea.) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  and  cf  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  had  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogenes.  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artist's  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.    Apelles  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  an 
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excessively  tliin  coloured  lino  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Protogenes  on  his  return,  at  once  guessed 
who  had  been  his  visitor,  and  in  his  turn  drew  a 
still  thinner  line  of  a  different  colour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
editions  of  Pliny,  in  ilia  ipsa).  When  Ape  lies  re- 
turned and  saw  the  lines,  ashamed  to  be  defeated, 
says  Pliny,  "tertio  colore  lineas  secuit,  nullum  re- 
linquens  amplius  subtilitati  locum."  (Ib.  §  1 1.)  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenes  drew  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  parallel  halves,  and  that  Apelles  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenes  in  the  tome  manner. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  three  lines  as  visum  effmjicnla.* 
The  panel  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  works  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
till  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  that  building. 

Of  the  means  which  Apelles  took  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 
place,  while  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
hear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  he  found  that  the  fault  was  corrected,  and 
was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg,  when  Apelles 
rushed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  lb,  §  12  : 
hence  the  proverb,  Are  $upra  crrpulam  tutor : 
see  also  Vol.  Max.  viii.  12,  ext.  §  3  ;  Lucian  tells 
the  tale  of  Phidias,  pro  Imag.  14,  voL  iL  p.  492.) 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  his  likenesses  of  men  and  horses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
36.  §§  14,  17  ;  Lucian,  de  Column.  L  c ;  Aclian, 
V.If.  ii.  3.)  With  all  his  diligence,  however, 
Apelles  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  said 
that  be  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  Utter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  Nocere  xirpe 
nimiom  diligtntiam.  (Pun.  Lc.  §  1 0 ;  Cic  OraL  22 ; 
QuintiL  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  port  of  his  art.  The  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect.  (Diet  of  Ant,  $.  v.  Colons.)  He  painted 
wit  hi  the  pencil,  but  we  ore  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  oestrum.  Hi*  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  black  var- 
nish (utriimrHlum),  which,  besides  preserving  the 
picture,  made  the  tints  clearer  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  colours.  (Plin.Lc  §  18.)  The  process 
w:is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
glazing  or  toning*  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  "  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  fine  colours,  but  true  colours ;  from 
breaking  down  these  fine  colours,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness."  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  Notes  on  Dtt  Fresnay,  note  37.)  From 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discovered  only  on  close  inspection,  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Correggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  tabulae  with  reference 
to  his  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walls,  (xxxv.  37.) 


•  Doea  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  three  lines 
were  actually  tapered  away  towards  a  common 
vanishing  point  ? 


A  list  of  the  works  of  Apelles  is  given  by  Pliny, 
(xxxv.  36.)  They  arc  for  the  most  part  single 
figures,  or  groups  of  n  very  few  figures.  (If  his 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  a*  d 
Ktpauvo<p6pot,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  say- 
ing, that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  sou  of 
Philip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Apelles,  in- 
imitable. (PluL  Fort.  Alex.  2,  3.)  In  this  picture, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  pane]^  and,  to  aid  this 
effect,  the  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex- 
ander's complexion  as  dark,  though  it  was  really 
light  (Plut  AIcjc.  4.)  The  price  of  this  picture 
was  twenty  talents.  Another  of  his  portraits,  that 
of  Antigonus,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  conceal- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  king's  eye,  by  representing 
his  face  in  profile.  He  also  painted  a  portrait  of 
himself.  Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  one 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  how  grouped  we  are  not 
told;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  War, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.  u  He  also  painted,** 
says  Pliny,  ** tilings  which  cannot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  Bronte, 
Astrapc,  and  Ceramoboba.**  These  were  clearly 
allegorical  figures.  Several  of  his  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  heroic  mythology.  Rut  of  all  hi* 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  **  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,** (d  dyd&vonirn  'AtywSirn),  or  Vcnua 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  This  pic- 
ture, which  is  said  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  it. 
As  it  continued  to  decay,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  Dorothcus.  (Plin.  I.e.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venus  for 
the  Coons,  which  he  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  At  his  death,  he  had  finish- 
ed only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure  ;  but  Pliny  says,  that 
it  was  more  admired  than  his  former  finished  pic- 
ture. No  one  could  be  found  to  complete  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  L  c,  aud  40.  §  41 ;  Cic  ad  Fan*. 
I  9.  §  4,  de  Of.  iii.  2.) 

Ry  the  general  consent  of  ancient  authors, 
Apelles  stands  first  among  Greek  painters.  To 
the  undiscriminating  admiration  of  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  horse,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it,  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  as  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
itself,  we  may  odd  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writers 
give  to  the  works  of  Apelles,  and  especially  to  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  (Cic  Brut.  18,  de  OraL  iiL  7; 
Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Mailer;  Colum.  R.  R. 
Praef.  §  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iiL  401;  Pont. 
iv.  1.29;  Propert.  iii.  7.  U  ;  Auson.  Ep.  106; 
AnthoL  Planud.  iv.  178-182.)  Statius  (SUv.  L  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  uArs  Apellea.**  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of 
the  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles,  "if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Lao- 
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coon,  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian**  (Arote#  on  I 
Dm  Frtsmo*j%  note  37)  ;  and,  though  the  point  has 
been  disputed,  such  is  the  general  judgment  of  the 
best  modern  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  not  one  of  the  pictures  of  Ape  lies  remains  to 
decide  the  question  by. 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  excellence 
which  was  peculiar  to  Apcllcs,  we  must  refer  to 
the  state  of  the  art  of  painting  in  his  time.  {Diet, 
of  Jmt.  &v.  J'aimtifu/.)  After  the  essential  forma 
of  Polygnotus  had  been  elevated  to  dramatic  effect 
and  ideal  expression  by  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis, 
and  enlivened  with  the  varied  character  and  feeling 
which  the  school  of  Eupompus  drew  forth  from 
direct  observation  of  nature,  Apelles  perceived  that 
something  still  was  wanting,  something  which  the 
refinements  attained  by  his  contemporaries  in  group- 
ing, perspective,  accuracy,  and  finish,  did  not  sup- 
ply—something which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
ages  confirmed  the  boast,  that  he  alone  achieved — 
namely,  the  quality  called  x^f*1^  reww/o*,  grace 
(Plin.  xxxt.  36.  %  10;  Quintil.  xii.  10;  PluL  Do- 
mtt  2*2  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  41 ) ;  that  is,  not  only 
beanty,  sublimity,  and  pathos,  but  beauty,  subli- 
mity, and  pathos,  each  in  its  proper  measure ;  the 
expending  of  power  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
erTSfct,  and  no  more  ;  the  absence  of  all  exoneration, 
as  well  as  of  any  sensible  deficiency ;  the  most  na- 
tural and  pleasing  mode  of  impressing  the  subject  on 
the  spectator's  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
by  which  the  impression  is  produced.  In  fact,  the 
meaning  which  Fuseli  attaches  to  the  word  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Apelles  :  u  By 
grnre  I  mean  that  artless  balance  of  motion  and 
repose  sprung  from  character,  founded  on  propriety, 
which  neither  falls  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
leaps the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution, 
it  means  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
means  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties 
it  has  conquered.**  (Led.  1.)  In  the  same  Lecture 
Kuwli  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Apelles  as  an  artist :  **  The  name  of  Apelles  in 
Pliny  is  the  synonymc  of  unrivalled  and  unattain- 
able excellence,  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
points  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap- 
ply to  that  superiority ;  it  neither  comprises  exclu- 
sive sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute  discri- 
of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  corapro- 
the  most  judicious  and  best  balanced 
rompoMtinn,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  of  expression  : 
his  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
than  in  tbe  extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew  better 
what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
point  be  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace  of  conception 
and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  aud 
taste  in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed 
singly,  irresistible  when  united  :  that  he  built  both 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  former  system,  not  on  its 
subversion,  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
Protogencs,  not  a  legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
tested fact,  irrefragably  proves  : . . . .  the  corollaries 
we  may  adduce  from  the  contest  are  obviously 
these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recognized  all  one 
elemental  principle  :  that  acuteness  and  fidelity  of 
eye  and  obedience  of  hand  form  precision ;  preci- 
sion, proportion ;  proportion,  beauty :  that  it  is  the 
'little  more  or  less,'  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  supe- 
riority of  one  artist  above  another:  that  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tilings  themselves  :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  arc  ornaments,  not  substi- 
tutes, of  form,  expression,  and  character  ;  and, 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  degenerate  into  splen- 
did faults.  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather  the  personifi- 
cation of  Female  Grace, — the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artists.'*  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  right,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  36.  §  10),  "  Deesse  iis 
unam  Venerem  dicelmt,  quam  Graeci  Charita  vo- 
cant,"  except  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Venus  **the  personification  of  Female  Grace;" 
it  was  rather  Grace  personified  in  a  female  form. 

Apelles  wrote  on  painting,  but  his  works  nro 
entirely  lost.  [  P.  S.] 

APELLES  ('AwsAAfij),  a  disciple  of  Marcion, 
departed  in  some  points  from  the  teaching  of  his 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  OKI 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
partly  from  the  good  principle,  partly  from  tbe 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  the 
reality  of  Christ *s  human  body,  he  held  that  in  his 
descent  from  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  mi 
aerial  body,  which  he  gave  back  to  the  nir  as  l.o 
ascended.    He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bod  v, 

• 

and  considered  differences  of  religious  belief  as 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  "all  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  good  works." 

Apelles  flourished  about  a.  o.  188,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertullian  (I'niescrij>t.  Harnt. 
30)  says,  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Marcion  for  fornication  with  one  Philumcne,  who 
fancied  herself  a  prophetess,  and  whose  fantasies 
were  recorded  by  Apcllcs  in  his  book  entitled 
QaytpcoctiS.  But  since  Rbodon,  who  was  the 
personal  opponent  of  Apelles,  speaks  of  him  na 
universally  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  (Kuacb. 
//.  E.  v.  13),  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
part  of  Tertullian's  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  ♦or«p«*rtiT, 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Syllogisms,*'  tho 
object  of  which  Eusehius  states  (I.  c)  to  have  been, 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  false. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  large  work,  since  Am- 
brose (Dcl'aradu.5)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighih 
volume  of  it.  (See  also  TcrtuIL  adv.  Afurevm. 
iv.  17  ;  Augusta),  dc  Haer.  23  ;  Epiphanius,  Hucr. 
44.)  [P.  S.] 

APE'LLICON  ('Air«AAiK«2i'),  a  native  of  Tcos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  number  which  hi*» 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stole 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from*  the  city  to  save  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Arution,  who  patronized  him,  us  a  tnemlier  of  the 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself,  and  gave  him 
tho  command  of  the  expedition  against  Deloa, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  ruined  by 
the  carelessness  of  Apcllicon.  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Orobius,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped,  having  lost  his  whole  army.  (Athen.  v. 
pp.  214,  215.)  His  library  was  carried  to  Romo 
by  Sulla,  (b.  c  84.)  Apcllicon  had  died  just  be- 
fore. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  609.) 

Apcllicon's  bbrary  contained  the  autographs  of 
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Aristotle's  works,  which  had  been  given  by  that 
philosopher,  on  his  death- l>ed,  to  Theophrastus, 
and  by  him  to  Neleus,  who  carried  them  to  Scepsis, 
in  Troas,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injured  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chased by  Apellicon,  who  published  a  very  faulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copies  of  them  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  [Andkonicus 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  S.] 

APE'MIUS  CAsrfruof),  n  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Parnes  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him. 
(Paus.  i.  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 

A  PER,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  Ho  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Hcraclcidca  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammarian  Didymus.  (Suidas,  *.  v. 
'HpoftAeftip.)  [C.P.M.] 

M.  APER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Gaul,  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes- 
tor, Tribune,  and  Praetor,  successively.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
dt  Oratoribua,  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc  2,  7,&c.) 

A  PER.  A'RRIUS,  the  praetorian  praefect,  and 
the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont.  He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  all 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont.  They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  a.  d.  284,  who  straightway  put  Apcr  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  without  any  trial.  Vo- 
piscus  relates  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  "  Imperator  eris,  cum  Aprum  oc- 
cideris."  (Vopiac.  Numer.  12 — 14;  Aurel.  Vict. 
deCae*.  38,  39,  Epit.  38;  Eutrop.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  ('AirwrfrTMtt),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apesas  near  Neraea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Paus.  ii.  15. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Byr.  $.v.  'Aviaas.)  [L.  S.] 

APHACl'TIS  ('A^ajfiTjj),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
oracle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantinc.  (Zosimos,  i.  58.)  [L.S.J 
APHAEA.  [Britomartisl] 
APHA'REUS  (•A^wjX  a  *on  of  the  Mease- 
nian  king  Pericres  and  Gorgopbone,  the  daughter 
of  Perseus.  (Apollod.  L  9._§  5.)  His  wife  is  called 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  others 
Poly  ilorn  or  Laocoossa.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rliod. 
i  152;  ThcocriL  xxii.  106.)  Aphareus  had  three 
sons,  Lynceus,  Idas,  and  Peisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  towu  of  Areno  in  Messcnia, 
which  he  called  after  his  wife.  He  received  Neleus 
and  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  his  dominions.  To  the  former 
he  assigned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messcnia,  and  from 
the  hitter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgies  of 
the  great  gods.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3,  &c)  Paosanias 
in  this  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 
Aphareus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  who  are  celebrated 
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in  ancient  story  under  the  name  of  *A<paprrr'iS<u  or 
'AifxxpifridSaiy  for  their  right  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (AVm.  x.  Ill,  &c) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Horn.  //.  xiii.  541;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  341.    [L.  S.] 
APHA'REUS  fAfopfrfs),  an  Athenian  orator 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Hip- 
pias  and  Plathane.    After  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  mother  married  the  orator   Isocratea,  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.    He  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  (\6yot  Sucavucci 
koI  avfiSovKtirTtKoi).    An  oration  of  the  former 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  was  writ- 
ten and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  I  socrates 
against  Megaclcides.  (Plut.  ViL  X".  OruL  p.  839 ; 
Dionya.  Jtocr.  18,   Uiaorck.  13;  Eudoc.  p.  67  ; 
Suid.  s.  v.;  Phot.  Cod.  260.)    According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Aphareus  wrote  thirty-seven  tragedies,  but 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.   He  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
B.  c  369,  and  continued  it  till  B.  c  342.  He 
gained  four  prizes  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionysia 
and  two  at  the  Lenaea.     His  tragedies  formed 
tetralogies,  i.  e.  four  were  performed  at  a  time  and 
formed  a  didascalia ;  but  no  fragments,  not  even  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  down  to  us.  [L.  S.] 
APHEIDAS  (*A^«t8aj),  a  son  of  Areas  by 
Leaneira,  or  according  to  others,  by  Megancira, 
Chrysopeleia,  or   Erato.    (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  I.) 
When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothers  had  grown 
up,  their  father  divided  his  kingdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  Tegea  and  the  surrounding 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  the 
tc\f)poi  'A<fm&drr*tot.  Apheidas  had  a  son,  Aleus. 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  §  2 ;  Alkus.)    Two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  CM.  xxiv. 
305  ;  Ov.  AM.  xii.  317.  [L.  S.] 

APHE'PSION  ('Aifw^faw),  a  son  of  Bathippus, 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  of 
Leptines  respecting  the  abolition  of  exemptions 
from  liturgies.  Bathippus  died  soon  after,  and  his 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctesippus.  Phormion,  the  orator,  spoke  for 
Aphepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  (Ar- 
</ww.  ad  />»».  I^eptin.  p.  453 ;  Dem.  c  LepU  p.  50 1 ; 
Wolf,  Prolog,  in  Demosth.  Lept.  p.  48,  pp.  52 
—56.)  [L.S.] 

APHNEIUS  CA^sirfj),  the  giver  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares,  under  which  he  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Cnesius,  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
Ae'rope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus,  became  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  a  son  ( Aeropus),  but  she  died  at  the 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Ares, 
wishing  to  save  it,  caused  the  child  to  derive  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  'Atpvtds.  (Paus.  viii.  44. 
§6.)  [L.S.] 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  east  in  Greek,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  (Ad  Zftnar.  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  this  work  is  suid  to  exist  in  the  royal 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mar)'.  (Fabric  DM.  Graec. 
xi.  p.  578.)  [P  S.] 

APHRODI'SIUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  originally  a  slave  and  disciple  of 
Orbilius,  wns  purchased  by  Scribonia,  the  first  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  by  her  manumitted.  (Suet  da 
llln*lr.  Cram.  19.) 
APHTHO-N1US  OA^oVw*),  of  Antiocb,  a 
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Greek  rhetorician  who  lived  about  a.  d.  315,  but 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known.    He  is  the  author 
of  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  and  of  a  number  of  fables  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Aesop.    The  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  which  bears  the  title  Progymnasmata 
(wpoyvftriitfurra^  if  considered  from  a  right  point 
«f  view,  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  shews 
us  the  method  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  in- 
struction of  boys,  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
regular  schools  of  the  rhetoricians-   The  book  con- 
sists of  rules  and  exercises.    Previous  to  the  time 
of  Aphthonius  the  progymnasmata  of  Hermogenes 
were  commonly  used  in  schools ;  Aphthonius  found 
it  insufficient,  and  upon  its  basis  he  constructed 
his  new  work,  which  contained  fourteen  pregym- 
na*mata,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
only  twelve.    Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
of  Aphthonius  superseded  that  of  Hermogenes,  arid 
became  the  common  school-book  m  this  branch  of 
education  for  several  centuries.    On  the  revival  of 
letters  the  progymnasmata  of  Aphthonius  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 
where, but  more  especially  in  Germany,  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  the  text-book  for  rhetoric  But 
by  a  singular  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  required  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
author  and  the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer- 
cises for  children.   The  number  of  editions  and 
translations  which  were  published  during  that 
period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.    (Fabr.  Dili.  Graec.  vi.  p.  96,  &c. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  BAliogr.  i.  p.  199,  4c.)    The  editio 
princeps  is  that  in  Aldus'  collection  of  the  Rhetoret 
Groeci,  Venice,  1508,  foL    The  most  important 
aiming  the  subsequent  editions  are  that  of  Giunta, 
Florence,  1515,  8vo.,  which  contains  also  the 
progyninasmata  of  Hcrmogenes ;  that  of  Camera  rius, 
with  a  Latin  translation.  Lips.  1567,  8vo.;  of  B. 
Harbart,  1591,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes;  of  F.  Scoborius,  1597,  8vo.,  and  that  of  J. 
Scheffer,  Upsnla,  1670,  8vo.    The  lost  and  best 
edition  is  that  in  Walt's  collection  of  the  **  Hhetorcs 
Graeci,"  >•  p.  54,  &c.     It  contains  the  notes  of 
Scheffer,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
one  M althaeas  (eviropi)  tit  rd  rqt  fntropudit  ltpo- 
yvfLvdurntrra),  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
by  an  anonymous  writer  ('Awmvipov  wepi  t£»  tm> 
A<p8oviov  wpayvfiyturfidrvr),  p.  121,  &c,  126.  &c. 

The  Aesopic  fables  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Scobarius'  edition  of  the  progymnat.mata,  and  also 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.  Furia's  edition  of 
the  fables  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius.  (Westermann,  Gescki'.kie  Jrr  j 
6'ner*.  BertdtrntaUiL,  §  98,  nn.  16—20.)  [L.S.] 
APHTHf/NlUS  ('A^Wnoj)  of  Alexandria  is 
mentioned  by  Philostorgius  (iii.  15)  as  a  learned 
and  eloquent  bishop  of  the  Monichaeans.  He  is 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Mani 
by  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  form  of 
abjuring  Manichaetsm.  Philostorgius  adds,  that 
Aetius  had  a  public  disputation  with  Aphthonius, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
seven  Jays  afterwards.  [P.  S.] 

APICA'TA,  the  wife  of  Sejnnus,  was  divorced 
him,  a.  d.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
when  he  had  seduced  Li  via,  the  wife  of 
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Drusus,  and  was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
latter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Drusus  was  first 
disclosed  by  Apicata.  (Toe.  Attn,  iv.  3, 1 1.)  When 
Sejanus  and  his  children  were  killed  eight  years 
afterwords,  a.  d.  31,  Apicata  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.    (Dion  Case.  lvuL  11.) 

APl'CIUS.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  three 
Romans  bearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  same  cause,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  theae  in  chronological  order,  is 
said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  n.  c.  92.  According  to  Posido- 
nius,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  he  transcend- 
ed all  men  in  luxury.  (A then  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  com- 
pare Potklonii  JtdujaitM,  cd.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  Af.  Gulnus 
Apiduty  flourished  under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  the  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis- 
played in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culinary  delight,  arranging  new  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  appetite.  At  lost,  after  having  squan- 
dered upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  little  more 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.  But  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sundry  cakes  (Apicia)  and  sauces  long  kept  alive 
his  memory ;  Apion,  the  grammarian,  composed  n 
work  upon  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  he  became  the  model  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  19  ;  A  then.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  xix.  8;  Senec  GW. 
ad  Helv.  10,  Kpp.  xciv.  43,  cxx.  20,  De  VU.  Jieut. 
xi.  3 ;  Juv.  iv.  23,  and  SchoL  xi.  2 ;  Martial, 
ii.  69,  iii.  22,  x.  73  ;  Lamprid.  HeligaL.  18,  &c  ; 
Sidon.  Apollin.  Epp.  iv.  7  ;  Suidas,  *.  v.  Awlxtos ; 
Isidor.  Oruig.  xx.  4 ;  Tertullian.  Apolmj.  3.) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apia  us 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of  his  own.  (Alhen.  i.  p.  7,  d. ;  Suidas, 
*.  v.  Sarpta.) 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athcnaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  pursuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  in  seality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
multiplication  arose  from  the  talcs  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  regard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of  time  referred  to 
the  most  famous  of  all.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  for  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athc- 
naeus points  directly  to  the  source  from  whence 
his  information  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in- 
dividual with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  fact,  nor 


is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
in  the  passage  relating  to  tlio 
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third,  since  it  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Snidas, 
who  evidently  quote*  from  Athcnaeus.  (See,  how- 
ever, Vincent.  OtnUtren.  Var.  Led.  c  xvii.;  Lipsius 
on  Tticit.  Aun,  iv.  1  ;  Lister.  Praef.  wl  A}>ic.) 

The  treatise  we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title 
CakL.II  Apich  tfc  ojmmiia  tt  conditnentix,  sive  tie  re 
culimarioy  LVtri  <Arrw,  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Knnch  of  Ascnli,  aliont  the  year 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  and  the 
cditio  princeps  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1 49H.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confectioner's  Manual,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
sweetmeats,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius,  in 
order  to  attract  atteution  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  elsewhere  in 
▼ain. 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1 70.1,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstclod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Hernhnld  (Marcobreit  1787,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
Ansbach.  1800.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apidama.  (Heidelberg, 
1831.)  [W.  R.] 

APl'NIUS  TIRO.  [Two.] 

A'PION  ('AvW),  a  Greek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Suidas,  call  him  a  son  of  Pleis- 
toneices,  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
Pleistoncices  was  only  a  surname,,  and  that  he  wan 
the  son  of  Poscidonius.  (Oell.  vi.  8 ;  Sencc.  Epist. 
88;  Euscb.  Praep.  Evang.  x.  10.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  born 
nt  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  Apnllouius, 
the  son  of  Archibius,  and  Didymus,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
«.  r.  'AvtW  ;  Joseph,  e.  Apion.  ii.  3,  &c.)  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  bis  versatility  as  an 
orator;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censur- 
ing his  ostentatious  vanity.  (Gell.  v.  14;  Plin. 
//.  M  Praef.  and  xxx.  6  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apum.  ii.  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  he  immortalized  ;  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  used  to  sny,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citizens.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  **  cyrohnlum  mundi,"  by  which  Tiberius  was 
Accustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  his  boastful  character.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  pixpot  which  he  bore,  according  to 
Suidns,  is  usually  explained  as  describing  the  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  ho  travelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
(Senec  L  c.)  About  the  same  time,  a.  l>.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raised  complaints  against 
the  Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  privileges.   They  sent 
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an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  which  was 
headed  by  Apion,  for  he  was  a  skilful  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jews.  The 
latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  was  beaded  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appears  to  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  for  lie 
not  only  brought  forward  tlic  complaints  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, but  endeavoured  to  excite  the  em- 
peror's anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  him 
that  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  and  to 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph,  vtw*.  xviiL  10.) 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  as  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Apion *s  life,  are  unknown ;  but  if  we 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Joscphus 
(c  Apion.  ii.  1 3),  be  died  of  a  disease  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of 
life. 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poem*, 
but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (\«'(<ts  'Op-npucai), 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native 
country  of  the  poet.  The  best  part  of  his  X4(ns 
'OfirfpiKixl  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius.  ( Villoison,  Pn>- 
Itg.  ad  Apollon.  p.  ix.  &c)  Apion's  labours  lljM'll 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and 
other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egypt  (Afyvw- 
ruutdy,  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descriptions  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  Egypt.  It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews. 
(Euscb.  Pratp.  Evang.  X.  10;  GelL  v.  14;  Plin. 
//.  Ar.  xxxvii.  19.)  3.  A  work  against  the  Jew*. 
(Euteb.  Lc.)  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
Joscphus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Kara  'AxiWoi,  and  this  reply  is  the  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  about  the 
character  of  Apion's  work.  4.  A  work  in  praise 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  ((Jell.  vi.  8.)  5.  Histories 
of  separate  countries.  ('Itrroota  wara*  «0ro*,  Suid. 
*.  r.  Awitt¥.)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apicius 
and,  7.  n«pl  tjji  Pctytaiinjt  StaAcKrois.  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  294,  xv.  p.  800.)  8.  Dc  mctallica  discipline 
(Plin.  Elenck.  lib.  xxx  v.)  The  greatest  fragments 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about  Andro- 
id us  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dolphin  near 
Picaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  Gelliu*. 
Suidas  (*.  rr.  'A*)riyTijr,  emAoo'fs,  atfxipayov,  and 
rpty\i)ra)  refers  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  epigram*, 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  grsunmarian  is 
uncertain.  (Villoison,  I.e. ;  Burigny,  in  the  Mim. 
</«•  rAaut.  des  InscHpt.  xxxviiL  p.  I71,&c;  Lehrs, 
Quaetf.  EpUyie,  f)L«*rrt.  i.,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [L.  S.J 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolkmaki  s 
Apion.] 

APIS  (*Awij).  1.  A  son  of  Phoronen*  by  the 
nymph  Laodice,  and  brother  of  Niobe.  He  was 
king  of  Argos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia  ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thcl- 
xion  and  Telchis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  6,  ii.  I.  §  1.) 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Apollodorus  states, 
that  Apis  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  killed  by 
Aetolus ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arisiug  from  the 
confusion  of  our  Apis,  with  Apis  the  son  of  Jason, 
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who  was  killed  by  Aetolus  during  the  fancrnl 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Azanes.  (Pans.  v.  I. 
g  6 ;  Abtoluk.) 

Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroocus,  it  said,  after  his 
death,  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  under 
the  name  of  Serapis  (Xdpamt);  and  this  state- 
ment shews  that  Egyptian  mythuses  are  mixed 
up  with  the  story  of  Apis.  This  confusion  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  tradition,  that  Apis  gave  his 
kingdom  «»f  Argos  to  his  brother,  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  reigned  for  several  years  after- 
Wiirxi*.  (Kuscb.  ChruH.  r.  271  ;  Au^iistin,  de  Cir. 
Dei,  xviii.  5.)  Apis  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
earliest  lawgivers  among  the  Greeks.  (Theodoret 
Urate.  AJecL  Cur.  voL  iv.  p.  927,  eiScliult) 

2.  A  son  of  Tclchis,  and  father  of  Thclxion. 
He  was  king  at  Sicyon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
such  a  powerful  prince,  that  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Pelops  Peloponnesus  was  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  $  5.) 

Besides  the  third  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason,  men- 
turned  above,  there  is  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Asclepius, 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus.  (S&fipL  262.)  [L.  S.] 

APIS  CAvit),  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  as  a  god  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aelian,  Hid.  An. 
xL  10;  Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  15.)  He  is  called  the 
greatcat  of  gods,  and  the  god  of  all  nations,  while 
others  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
come  great  divinity ;  for  some  authorities  state, 
that  Apis  was  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  as 
Mnevis  was  the  one  sacred  to  the  sun.  (Suid.  s.  e.  ; 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii.  14  ;  Aelian,  L  c;  Lutatius, 
ad  Hoi.  Tkeb.  iii.  478.)  According  to  Macrobius 
(Sat  L  21 ),  on  the  other  hand,  Apis  was  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  most  common 
opinion  was,  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
whom  the  sun  was  worshipped  ;  and  sometimes 
Apis  is  described  as  the  soul  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Diod.  i.  21  ;  Plut  de  It.  ct  Ot. 
20,  33,  43;  Strab.  xviL  p.  807.) 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  this  divine  auimal 
Herodotus  (iii.  28)  says,  that  he  was  the  offspring 
of  ;■  young  cow  which  was  fructified  by  a  rav  from 
heaven,  and  according  to  others  it  was  by  a  my  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  him.  (Suid.,  Aelian, 
U.  cc  ;  Plut.  de  It.  et  Ot.  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
it  was  recognised  that  the  newly  born  bull  was 
n-ally  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Herodotus  (/.  c; 
comp.  Strab.  /.  c),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
should  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  mark 
on  the  forehead,  on  its  bock  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail,  and  on  its  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
called  Kiivtiapoi.  (Compare  Ammian.  Marcel L  L  c. ; 
Solinos,  32.)  Pliny  (II.  N.  viii.  71),  who  states, 
that  the  cantharus  was  under  the  tongue,  adds, 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
while  spot  resembling  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aelian  says,  that  twenty-nine  signs  were  required ; 
but  some  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer- 
ence to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu- 
lation* about  the  god.  When  all  the  signs  were 
found  satisfactory  in  a  newly  born  bull,  the  cere- 
mony of  his  consecration  began.  This  solemnity 
is  described  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcel- 
Iinus,  and  Diodorus.  (i.  85.)  When  it  was  made 
known,  says  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  born,  some 
of  il>e  sacred  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  Apis,  went  to  the  place 


I  of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  month*, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  iu  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  palace  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodorus,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest.  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  do  not  mention  the  god's 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  even' 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was,  like  the  god  himself,  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  be  too  fattening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  nt  Memphis 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  his 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  to  give  oracle*, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.  According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  front 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages: 
Lutat  ad  Stul.  Tkeb.  iii.  478 ;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  9  ; 
Paus.  vii.  22.  §  2  ;  Pirn.,  Aelian,  Solinus,  U.  a.; 
Plut  de  lueUh.  14. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  wor- 
shipped, we  know,  from  Herodotus  (ii.  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scrupulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifice*.  His 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt.  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  yean,  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  I'lutrt.  viii.  477  ;  Pint  de  It.  et  Os.  5G.) 
If  he  had  net  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Arnob.  adc.  Gi-nt.  vL  p.  194.)  It,  however.  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
.Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis'  burial.  (Paus.  i.  18. 
§  4  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom.  i.  p.  322  ;  Plut  dc  h.  rt 
Ot.  *JJ>.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Surapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  "the  tomb  of  Apis."  Respecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
its  expenses  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
company it  *cc  Diod.  i.  8 »,  90* ;  Plut.  /.  c.  29,  .'15. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  mourning;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Luc-inn  says  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  15,  de  Dca  fyr.  G  ;  Tibull.  i.  8; 
Ammian.  Manx,  Solin.  U.  cc.)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  new 
Apis  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  tho  place  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(Diod.  i.  85 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was  without  doubt  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  simple  wnrohip  of  the  bull, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  fetish- worship  of  the 
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Egyptians;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  the  bull, 
like  other  animal*,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  physical  systems  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests.  How  far  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  from  what  Aelian  says  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apis,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  further 
details  respecting  these  late  speculations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  Jablonsky,  Cham  poll  ion,  Pritchard,  and  others. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religious  intolerance,  ridi- 
culed and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
especially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  nL  29),  and  Ochus  had  him 
slaughtered.  fPlut,  /.  c  31.)  The  Oreeks  and 
Romano,  on  the  other  hand,  taw  nothing  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arrian,  Amah.  iii.  1.)  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet  Aug.  93,  Verpat.  5;  Tacit.  AnmaL  ii.  69; 
Plin.  L  e. ;  Spartian.  L  c,  Sept.  Sever.  17.)    [  L.  8.  ] 

APHRODITE  fAfpoolnj),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
had  sprung  from  the  (bam  (dtf>p6t)  of  the  sea,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  bad  unmanned  his  father.  (Hesiod.  Theog. 
190;  compare  Anadyombmb.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(IL  v.  370,  Ac,  xx.  105.)  Later  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonynie,  or  of 
I  'ranus  and  Hemera.  (Cic  De  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  23 ; 
KataL  Com.  iv.  1 3.)  According  to  Hesiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  was  walking  on  the  sea-coast  flowers  sprang 
up  under  her  feet,  and  Eros  and  Hiineros  accom- 
|ianied  her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
nil  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
every  one  desire  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cosmogonic  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  person  i  Heat  ion  of  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods.  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (<)v.  MrL 
v.  318,  Ac  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet.  Amtr.  30.)  But 
according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  creation.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven. ;  Lucret. 
15,  Ac.)  Ancient  mythology  furnishes  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
neglected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  a*  others  in  which  she  favoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  ber  and  recognised  her 
■wav.  Love  and  beauty  Are  ideas  essentially  con- 
nected, and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 


dens  of  beauty  and  gracefulness.  In  these  points 
she  surpassed  all  other  goddesses,  and  she  received 
the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris  ;  she  had  further 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Pehho,  the 
Horae,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  AVw.  viii.  1,  Ac.) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  and  the 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy  herself. 
(Horn.  //.  v.  429 ;  comp.  Od.  xx.  74  ;  Pind.  Pyth. 
ix.  16,  Ac.)  As  she  herself  had  sprung  from  the 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writers  as  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  (  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  800 ; 
Ov.  HerovL  xv.  213;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

During  the  Trojan  war.  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  tbe  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  naturally 
sided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Paris  from  his 
contest  with  Menelaus  (IL  iii  380),  but  when  she 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomcdes,  who  wounded 
her  in  her  band.  In  her  fright  she  abandoned  her 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Ares 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mis- 
fortune to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (//.  v.  311,  Ac)  She  also 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia.   (//.  xxiiL  183.) 

According  to  the  most  common  accounts  of  the 
ancients.  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaestns 
(Otlyu.  viii.  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  (viii.  383)  to  have  married  Charis.  Her 
faithlessness  to  Hephaestus  in  her  amour  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caught  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey,  (viii.  266,  Ac)  By  Ares 
she  became  the  mother  of  Phobos,  Deimos,  Har- 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditions,  of  Ems 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  934,  Ac,  Scut. 
Here  195 ;  Horn.  IL  xiiL  299,  iv.  440 ;  Schol.  ad 
Apol/on.  Mod.  iii.  26  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Door.  iii.  23.) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like- 
wise enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  was, 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Priapus 
(Schol.  ad  Apolbm.  HnotL  L  933)  and  Bacchus 
(Hesych.  «.  r.  Bixxou  Auirnt),  by  the  second  of 
Hcrninphroditus  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  289,  Ac;  Diod.  iv. 
6 ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Hear,  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodos  and  Hemophilus, 
(Schol  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  ber  pay  for 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  passion  for  An- 
cbiscs,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeneas 
and  Lyrus.  [A  sen  ires.]  Respecting  her  con- 
nexions with  other  mortals  see  Adonis  and  Butks. 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  wore  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Hera 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zeus. 
(Horn.  //.  xiv.  214,  Ac)  The  arrow  is  also  some- 
times mentioned  as  one  of  ber  attributes.  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iv.  380;  Theocrit.  xi.  16.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  15.  143 ;  Bion, 
Idyll,  i.  64  ;  Schol.  ad  Arvtoph,  Nub.  993  ;  Paus. 
ii.  10.  §  4  ;  Phornut.  23.)  The  animals  sacred  to 
her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  ber 
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chariot  or  serving  aa  her  meaacngera,  are  the  spar- 
row, the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
called  iynx.  (Sappho,  m  Ven.  10 ;  A  then,  ix.  p. 
395  ;  Herat.  Carm.  iv.  1.  10  ;  Aelian,  Hi»L  An. 
x.  34 ;  Find.  Putk.  L  c.)  At  Aphrodite  Urania 
the  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
chastity,  and  as  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  nun  was 
sacred  to  her.  [Urania;  Pandemos.)  When  she 
was  represented  as  the  victorious  goddess,  she  had 
the  attributes  of  Area,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  sword : 
or  a  lance,  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  (Cic  de  Nat,  Dear. 
Hi.  20 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  90.)  All  the  surnames  and 
epithets  given  to  Aphrodite  are  derived  from  places 
of  her  worship,  from  events  connected  with  the 
legends  about  her,  or  have  reference  to  her  charac- 
ter and  her  influence  upon  man,  or  are  descriptive 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
surnames  are  explained  in  separate  articles. 

The  principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
were  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
Cnidus  in  Caria  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles. 
Mount  Ida  in  Titom  w.-u  an  ancient  place  of  her 
worship,  and  among  the  other  places  we  may  men- 
tion particularly  the  island  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
A  by  do*,  Athens,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  Eryx  in  Sicily.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
flowers  (Virg.  Am.  i.  416 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  3),  but 
in  some  places  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cows,  hare«,  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
»o»ne  places,  as  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
belonged  to  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  UpAtovKoi.  (Dfct.nf 
Aut.  *.  r.  'Zraipat.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  Did.  of  Ant.  «.  r.  'A&uvia,  ,Awyst- 
7»o,  'A<ppo&iiTia,  Karaf <i,yia. 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
to  the  Ulands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  Syria  from  Assyria.  (Paus. 
i.  14.  §  G.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  dearly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite had  eminently  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern- 
ing her  nature  and  character  arc  so  entirely  Greek, 
that  it*  introduction  into  Greece  must  be  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  periods.  The  elements  were 
derived  from  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  it  belongs  to  Greece.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Venus  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  Vinus. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
frequently  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
ancient  artists.  The  most  celebrated  reprvMentations 
of  her  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus.  Those  which 
are  still  extant  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  se- 
veral classes,  accordingly  as  the  goddess  is  represent- 
ed in  a  standing  position  and  naked,  as  the  Mcdicean 
Venus,  or  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tunic,  or  as  the  victorious  goddess  in  anus,  as  she 
was  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cythera,  Sparta, 
and  Corinth.  (Paua.  iii.  23.  §  I,  ii.  5.  §  1,  iii. 
15.  8  10 ;  comp.  Hirt.  MgthoL  DUderbuck,  iv.  133, 
Ax.;  Manao,  Venmcke,  pp.  1—308.)      IL.  S.J 
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APISA'ON  (\Airi<raW).  Two  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  578, 
and  xvii.  348.  [L.  S.J 

APOLLAS.  [Apkllas.] 

APOLLINA'RIS  and  APOLLINA'RIUS  are 
dim-rent  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  'AroA\t- 
ydpios.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  Apollinaris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Afolunarik,  bishop  of  Hiera- 
polis  in  Phrygia  (a.  d.  170  and  onwards),  wrote 
an  44  Apology  for  the  Christian  faith"  Mp 
rip  wiortms  dno\oylas)  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus. He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mou- 
tanists  and  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost.  (  Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  27,  v.  1 .0  ; 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Must.  2b',  Epist.  84  ;  Nicephorus, 
iv.  11 ;  Photius,  Cod.  14;  TheodoreL  do  Ilaertt. 
Fab.  iii.  2  ;  Ckronicon  PasekaU.) 

2.  Apollinarjs,  father  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Laodicea.  The  fa- 
ther was  born  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
first  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  Laodicea  (about 
a.  d.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church.  Apollinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Epiphanius.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius,  but  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  catholics, 
they  were  banished  by  Georgius,  the  Arian  succes- 
sor of  Theodotus. 

When  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  to  tench  the  classics,  Apollinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans- 
ferring the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historical  books 
of  the  Gld  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters,  and  partly  of  lyrics, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripidt-S  and  Menandcr.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  Old  Testament  history,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled "Christ  Suffering,"  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  N  arian  sen,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  "Metaphrasis  Psal- 
morum,"  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1552, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  1596 ; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  hIuiivs 
the  father  and  son  had  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  aa  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Voasiua  {de  lli*L 
Grace,  ii.  18,  and  de  Poet.  Grate  9)  and  Cave 
(aub  ann.  362),  attribute  both  the  extant  worka  to 
the  aon. 

Apollinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  a.  d.,  wrote  several  controversial 
worka,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  again.t  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.    He  was  a  warm  op 
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ponent  of  the  Arians,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Athanasius;  and  hi  arguing  against  the  former,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Dirine  Word  (the  Lugot) 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  the  penon 
of  Christ.  He  died  between  382  and  392  a.  d. 
Hi*  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  375  a.  D.,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  n 
considerable  sect,  who  were  called  Apollinarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hieron. 
de  Vir.  lllust.  104  ;  Socrates,  //.  K  ii.  46,  iii.  16 ; 
Sozonicn,  If.  E.  v.  1 8,  ri.  25 ;  Suidas  *>  v.;  Cave, 
UUt.  LitL ;  Wernsdorf,  Diet,  de  ApoUin.) 

3.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  is  very  probably  tho  same  person  as 
the  elder  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  (Jacobs,  Ant/tot. 
Graec.  xiii.  p.  853.)  [P.  &] 

Af'OLLlNA'RIS,  CLAUDIUS,  the  com- 
mander of  Vitellius'  fleet  at  Misenum,  when  it 
revolted  to  Vespasian  in  a.  d.  70.  Apollinaris  es- 
caped with  six  galleys.  (Tnc  Hi<  iii.  57,  76,  77.) 

APOLLO  ('Avo'AAsm'),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  (//.  i. 
21 ,  36),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.  Hesiod  ( Theog. 
018)  suites  the  same,  and  adds,  that  Apollo's  sister 
was  Artemis.    Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  Aiwory«H*  (//.  iv.  101)  in  the  sense 
of  •*  born  in  Lycia,"  which,  however,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  M  born  of  or  in  light." 
Several  towns  and  places  claimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  kite  writers.    Thus  the  Epbcsiana  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  near  Kphesua  (Tacit  AnnaL  iii.  61);  the 
inhabitants  of  Tegyra  in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  the  same  honour  for  themselves. 
(Steph.  llyx.  s.  r.  Tryvpa.)    In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.    The  account  of 
Apollo's  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic  de  Sat.  Door,  iii.  23),  and  the 
I'Vyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  I  sis.  (Herod,  ii.  156.)    But  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Delos 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimochus 
on  Delos.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  4.  §  I ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
140.)    Hern  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
hind  to  land  and  from  isle  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  finding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.    At  last,  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days'  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses  except  Hera  and 
Kilcithyia,  but  the  latter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  became  stationary,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  roots  of  tho  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Am.  iii.  75.)  The  day  of  Apollo's  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  called  iSoofuxytv^s.  (\>\\xLSt/n»pos.a.) 
According  to  some  traditions,  ho  was  a  seven 
months'  child  (imafinvaiot).    Tho  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  (4€$onay{rt)i% 
Aochyl.  &j>i.  002 ;  comp.  Callim.  //ywra.  in  Del 
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250,  etc),  and  hi*  festivals  usually  fell  on  the  se- 
venth of  a  month.  Immediately  after  his  birth, 
Apollo  was  fed  with  ambrosia  and  nectar  by  The- 
mis, and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  he  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
and  declared,  that  henceforth  he  would  declare  to 
men  the  will  of  Zeus.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowers.  (Comp. 
Thengnis,  5,  &c;  Eurip.  Hecmb,  457,  dec) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  of  dependence  ou 
Zeus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  his  son.  The  powers  ascribed  to 
Apollo  are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification. 

Apollo  is — ).  the  god  who  puuishcu  and  destroys 
(odKtos)  the  tricked  and  overbearing,  and  as  such  be 
is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows,  the 
gift  of  Hephaestus.   (Horn.  //.  i.  42,  xxir.  605, 
Od.  xi.  318,  xv.  410,  &c ;  comp.  Pind.  />/*.  iii. 
15,  &c.)    Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  <KOTot,  jjcdsfryof,  IffifAfAot, 
cxarq&iAos,  K\vr6ro^ot%  and  dpyvpdro^ot^  refer  to 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  darts  hits  bis  object 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.    All  sudden 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  were  regarded  as  a 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  same 
arrows  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.    Hygin  us  relates,  that  four  days  after  his 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Parnassus,  and  there 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursued  his 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  before  she  reached 
Delos.    He  is  also  said  to  nave  assisted  Zeus  in 
his  contest  with  the  giants.   (Apollod.  L  6.  $  2.) 
The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destroyer  of 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  which  they 
connected  with  da-rfAAupu, 44  to  destroy."  (AeschyL 
Again.  1081.)  Some  modern  writers,  on  the  other 
band,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  bis 
character,  sny  that  •Awo'AAsw,  t.  e.  'AWaAsjt,  (from 
the  root  pcllo)y  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 
evil,  and  is  synonymous  with  dAs(6nuca*,  Acraira, 
Ack&tok,  ctrrttp,  and  other  names  and  epitbeta 
applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  god  who  afford*  help  and  wards  qsT  eriL 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  plagues 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  his 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami- 
ties could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epithets 
which  are  given  to  Apollo,  especially  by  later  wri- 
ters, such  as  daeVtor,  dxiorwpy  dA«(t*raxo?,  ct6rrn\ 
aw<rrp6raiost  eViJcovpior,  tarpofidyrts,  and  others, 
are  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
vL  24.  §  5,  viiL  4 1.  §  5  ;  Plut  de  El  ap.  Drlph.  21 , 
de  Defect.  Orac.  7 ;  Aeschyl.  Bum.  62 ;  comrx 
Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §3.1  It  seems  to  be  the  idesa 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  father  of  Asclepius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paceon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Pabbon.] 

3.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  (  Diet  of  A  nt.  s.  r.  Omentum.)  The 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  was  Zeus  him- 
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•elf  (Apollodorus  states,  that  Apollo  received  the 
ftarruch  from  Pan),  and  Apollo  is  accordingly 
called  **tbe  prophet  of  his  lather  Zeus."  (Acschyt. 
Emm.  19);  but  he  had  nevertheless  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  god* 
and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him.  (Horn.  //. 
L  72,  Hymn,  in  Merc  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
which  Apollo  came  into  the  possession  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  (Pytho)  is  related  differently.  According 
to  Apollodorus,  the  oracle  had  previously  been  in 
the  possession  of  Themis,  and  the  dragon  Python 
guarded  the  mysterious  chasm,  and  Apollo,  after 
having  slain  the  monster,  took  possession  of  the 
oracle.  According  to  Hyginus,  Python  himself 
possessed  the  oracle;  while  Pausaniaa  (x.  3.  §  5) 
states,  that  it  belonged  to  Gaea  and  Poseidon  in 
common.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Ijfog.  Tuur.  1246,  &c. ; 
A  then.  xv.  p.  701  ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  439 ;  Apollon. 
Hhod.  ii.  706.) 

4.  The  god  of  wemg  and  musk.  We  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal  gods 
with  his  play  on  the  phorminx  during  their  re- 
past ;  and  the  Homeric  bards  derived  their  art  of 
s»ng  either  from  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  (W.  viil 
4CK,  with  Eustath.)  Later  traditions  ascribed  to 
Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre 
(  Colli  m.  Hymn,  in  DcL  253  ;  Plut.  de  Mm.),  while 
the  more  common  tradition  was,  that  he  received 
the  lyre  from  Hermes.  Ovid  (Hervid.  xvi.  180) 
makes  Apollo  build  the  walls  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  as  Amphion  did  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Respecting  bis  musical  contests,  sec  Maksyar, 
Midas. 

a.  The  ood  vho  protects  the  flockt  and  cattle 
{*6}UQt  dt&s,  from  vopis  or  w^m),  a  meadow  or 
pasture  land).  Homer  (IL  ii.  766)  snys,  that 
A]M>Uo  reared  the  swift  steeds  of  Eumetus  Phere- 
tiades  in  Pieria,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (22,  70,  Ac)  the  herds  of  the 
gods  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  care  of  Apollo.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus,  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
Idvomedon  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ida.  (//.  xxi. 
4H8.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusions  to 
this  feature  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
I'ytk.  ix.  114  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  A  poll.  50,  Sic); 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks  of 
Admetus  at  Pherae  in  Thessnly,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amphrvsns,  the  idea  reaches  its  height 
( ApoUocL  i.  9.  §  1*5 ;  Eurip.  Alee*.  8 ;  TibulL  iL  3. 
11;  Virg.  (J*ory.  iii.  2.) 

6.  The  god  who  iMujhtt  in  the  foundation  ofloicn* 
ot»l  riif  rjAoUiihment  of  civil  constittttioue.  His 
assistance  in  the  building  of  Troy  was  mentioned 
above ;  respecting  his  aid  in  raising  the  walls  of 
Megara,  see  Alcathouh.  Pindar  (J'ytk.  v.  80) 
calls  Apollo  the  ipxtry*-rni,  or  the  leader  of  the 
Dorians  in  their  migration  to  Peloponnesus;  and 
tli is  idea,  as  well  as  tha  one  that  he  delighted 
in  the  foundation  of  cities,  seems  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  circumstance,  that  a  town  or  a 
colony  was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without 
consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every 
case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. 
Tire  epithets  movfe  and  owcmttiJ j  (ice  llockh,  ad 
J'imJ.  I.e.)  refer  to  this  part  in  the  character  of 
Apollo. 

These  characteristics  of  Apollo  necessarily  ap- 
pear in  a  peculiar  light,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which 
was  almost  universal  among  the  later  poets,  mytho- 


grnphcrs,  and  philosophers,  mid  according  to  which 
Apollo  was  identical  wHh  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  In 
Homer  and  for  some  centuries  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  Helios  are  perfectly  distinct  The  question 
which  here  presents  itself,  is,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinities  was  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  was  only  revived  in  later 
times,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  biter  specu- 
lations and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  lias  had  its  able  advo- 
cates. The  former,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Duttmann  and  Hermann,  is  supported  by  strong 
arguments.  In  the  time  of  Callimachus,  some  per- 
sons distinguished  between  Apollo  and  Helios,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  the  poet  (Fragm.  48, 
ed.  Bentley.)  Pausaniaa  (vii.  23.  §  6)  states,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  the  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Pansanias  adds,  that  this  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Plut.  de  Eiap.  Delph.  4, 
de  Ihf.  Orac.  7.)  It  has  further  been  said,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  as  the  Sun,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easily  explained  and  accounted  for ;  that  the  sur- 
name of  QoiSos  (the  shining  or  brilliant),  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
points  to  the  sun;  mid  lastly,  that  the  traditions 
concerning  tho  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
Apollo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  light  (Alcaeus,  tip.  Himer. 
xiv.  10  ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  Still  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  tho  Egyptian  Hunts  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  Apollo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Diod.  i.  25;  Plut  de  h.  et  Os.  12,  61  ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  An.  x.  14),  as  Horn s  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  derive  Apollo  from  tho  East  or  from 
Egypt  and  regard  the  Athenian  'Awoaas**  warp^os 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrops,  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world — from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  and 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitful.  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  hymn  in  Pausaniaa  (x.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olenus ; 
Leto,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans to  Delos,  and  Eileithyia  likewise.  (Herod. 
:  iv.  33,  &c  ;  Pans.  L  18.  §  4  ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
j  Hyperboreans,  says  Diodorus,  worship  Apollo  more 
zealously  than  any  other  people ;  they  are  all 
priests  of  Apollo;  ono  town  in  their  country  is 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants  are  for  tho 
most  part  players  on  the  lyre.  (Comp.  Pind.  I'yth. 
x.  55,  &c.) 

These  opposite  accounts  respecting  the  original 
scat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (de  Xai.  Deur.  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes four  different  A  polios.  Miiller  has  re- 
jected most  decidedly  and  justly  the  hypothesis, 
that  Apollo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  re- 
jects at  the  same  time,  without  very  satisfactory 
reasons  the  opinion  that  Apollo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  him,  A|hi1Io  is  a  purely  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  far  above  all  the  other  jjods  of  Olympus. 
As'  regards  the  identity  of  Apollo  and  Helios,  ho 
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justly  remarks,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  pheno- 
menon if  this  identity  should  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  for  several  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
revived.  This  objection  is  indeed  strung,  but  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
Ci  reeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity  ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  seems  to  have  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Homer.  M 'tiller's  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  feature  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  44 the  averter  of  evil" 
('AWaAw*)  ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thessalian  Tempe  and  Delphi. 
From  thence  it  was  transplanted  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Boeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
Ionian*,  whence  the  god  became  the  'AiroAAw 
*arp$os  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
'AwikXttv  v6fuos  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Peloponncsians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  his  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also :  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
facts  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo  :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  a.  e. 
'AwoKXmfULy  Tkarydia,  and  others. 

In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  hitter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  B.C.  430,  when,  for  the  purjiose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius.  (Liv. 
iv.  25,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
the  year  a.  c  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Cnpcna. 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  n.  c  212,  the 
ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
(Liv.  xxv.  12;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17  ;  Did.  of  Ant. 
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The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
form  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of  the 


Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  not  only  dedicated  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils,  but  built  or  embellished  his  tem- 
ple at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium.  (Suet.  Ana.  31,  52  ;  Did.  of  Ant.  ».  c 
•A*rfa;  Hartung,  die  Itetigxon  der  Homer,  iL  p. 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeks,  was 
of  course  represented  in  all  the  ways  which  the 
plastic  arts  were  capable  of.  As  the  ideas  of  the 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped, so  his  representations  in  works  of  art  rose 
from  a  rude  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthful  manliness,  bo  that  he  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10.)  The  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  are  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettuno  (Mm*.  ISo-Oem. 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  (Hirt. 
MythoL  Bilderbnck,  i.  p.  29,  Ac)  In  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with  com- 
manding but  serene  majesty  ;  sublime  intellect  and 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  a  pair 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flows  freely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  harmonious,  the  muscles  are  not  worked 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  ra- 
ther thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast.  (Buttmann, 
Mi/thuicMju*,  I  p.  1-22 ;  G.  Hermann,  Distertaiio  de 
AjxJtine  d  Diana,  2  parts,  Leipxig,  1B36  and  1837; 
M tiller,  Dorians,  book  iL)  [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'C RATES  (fA»oAAe«pdTi»i),  the  elder 
son  of  Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  hia 
father  in  command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der them  to  Dion,  about  b.  c.  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sail  away  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  ( Plot.  Dion, 
37,  &c,  56 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  Nepos,  Dion,  5 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41.)  Athenaeus  speaks  (vi.  pp. 
435,  f.,  436,  a.)  of  Apollocrates  as  the  son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Ktihn  (ad  Ad.  t.  c),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

APOLLODO'RUSCAvoAAoaVMOf)  l.Of  Achar- 
NB  in  Attica,  son  of  Potion,  the  celebrated  banker, 
who  died  a,  c.  370,  when  his  son  Apollodorus  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  pro  Pkorm.  p. 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phormion,  a 
freednuui  of  Pasion,  after  her  hu stand's  death, 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  a.  c 
360,  Phormion  became  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
son,  Pasicles.  Several  years  later  (b.  c  350), 
Apollodorus  brought  an  action  against  Phormion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  year, 
Apollodorus  was  arch  on  eponymus  at  Athena. 
(Diod.  xvi.  46.)  When  Apollodorus  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  Apollodorus  the  two  orations 
still  extant  acrrd  Srs^dVov.  (Aeschin.  de  FaU.  Let/. 
p.  50  ;  Plut.  Demottk.  15.)  Apollodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law-suits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
Fo^tfe//.ii.p.440,&c,3d.ed.)  [Dkmosthknxs]  ; 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaera,  in  which 
Apollodorus  is  the  pleader,  and  which  may  perhaps 
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bo  referred  to  the  year  b.  c  340,  when  Apollo- 
dorus was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  Apollodorus 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  performed  twice  the 
liturgy  of  the  triemrcby.  (Deui.  c  1'ulyd.  p.  1208, 
c  Nicntr.  p.  1247.) 

2.  Of  Amnupolis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  entrusted  in  B.  c  331, 
together  with  Menes,  with  the  administration  of 
Babylon  and  of  all  the  satrapies  as  lit  as  Cilicia. 
Alexander  also  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
as  many  troops  as  they  could.  (Diod.  xviL  54 ; 
Curtiua,  t.  1 ;  comp.  Arrian,  Anab.  viL  18 ;  Appiau, 
de  B*tL  Civ.  ii  152.) 

3.  Of  Art  emit  a,  whence  he  is  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus  by  the 
ethnic  adjective 'Aprsplros  or  'Aprsjunjrof.  (Steph. 
Byz.  «.  r.  'AprttAra.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthians 
which  is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (iL  p.  1 18,  xL  pp. 
509,  519,  xv.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p. 
682),  who  mentions  the  fourth  book  of  his  work. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Strabo  (iL  pp.  516  and 
5 26%  in  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
he  speaks  of  an  Apollodorus  Adramyttenus ;  but 
m  be  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
Parthica,  the  word  '  ASpapirmivds  has  justly  been 
changed  into  'Afriturti*6t.  Whether  this  Apollo- 
dorus of  ArtemiU  is  the  same  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  history  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Stepfaanus  Byzontius  (*.  ee.  'Ap(r^n)o-os  and  Aory»- 
ria)  mentions  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Athenian,  commanded  the  Persian 
auxiliaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
a.  c.  340.  Apollodorus  was  engaged  with  these 
troops  in  protecting  the  town  of  Perm  thus  while 
Phibp  invaded  its  territory.  (Pans.  L  29.  §  7 ; 
comp.  Diod.  xvi  75;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii  14.) 

5.  A  Boeotian,  who  together  with  Epaenetus 
came  as  ambassador  from  Boeotin  to  Messenia,  in 
a.  c  1 83,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Messenians, 
terrified  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaean », 
wen-  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  decided  the  question, 
and  the  Messenians  concluded  peace  with  the 
Achaean*.    (Polyb.  xiv.  12.) 

6.  Of  Carvstuo,  The  ancients  distinguish  be- 
tween two  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus : 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Gcla  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Carystus  in  Kuboca.  Suidas  speaks  of  an 
Athenian  eornic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus. 
But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
rise,  and  as  Suidas  does  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
it  is  supposed  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.    It  should,  however,  be  re- 

i  be  red  that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
'  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.  (A then, 
xiv.  p.  664.)  Athenaeus  calls  him  a  contemporary 
of  Machon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 
years  a.  c  300  and  260.  Apollodorus  of  Carystus 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  its 
poets.  (A then.  /.  c.)  This  is  not  only  stated  by 
good  authorities,  but  may  also  bo  inferred  from  the 
tact,  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio 
from  Apollodorus  of  Carystus.  (A.  Mai,  Fraom. 
Flam*  «i  TeremtUy  p.  38.)    According  to  Suidas 
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Apollodorus  wrote  47  comedies,  and  five  times 
gained  the  prize.  We  know  the  titles  and  po>sess 
fragments  of  several  of  bis  plays ;  but  ten  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Apollodorus  alone,  and  without  any  suggestion  na 
to  whether  they  belong  to  Apollodorus  of  Carys- 
tus or  to  Apollodorus  of  Gel**  (A.  Meineke, 
HuL  CriL  Comicor.  Graeeor.  p.  462,  &c) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Cassandreia  (formerly  Potidaea)  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  He  at  first  pretended  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people  ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  be  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  his  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodorus,  (xxii.  Exc  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  a  c.  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapaciousness, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any 
country.  The  ancients  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  lived. 
(Polyb.  rii  7 ;  Seneca,  Dt  Ira,  iL  5,  De  Bene/. 
viL  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Polyoen.  vi.  7,  iv.  6,  18; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  41 ;  Hid.  Am.  v.  15  ;  Pint.  De 
Sera  Num.  Vvtd.  10,  11  ;  Pons.  iv.  5.  §  1;  Hebi- 
sius,  ad  Odd.  e*  Pont.  iL  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  Cuxae,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  L  p  309.)  According  to  Pliny  (//.  A',  vii. 
37)  his  fame  was  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cvrene,  r  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  often 
cited  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  (OresL  1485),  in  the  Etymolo- 
gicum  M.  (s.  e.  0vuo\6xOi)<>  and  by  Suidas  (*.  rr. 
dWurpvt,  &o»uo\6xot,  Nanor,  mid  f&tktffow). 
From  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (v»njpis),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  Ruthority  of  Natalis  Comes 
(iii.  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
Apollodorus  of  Cyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.  pp. 
1174,  Aft,  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cyxicur,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  bead  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Aelian  (  V.H.  xiv.  5), 

I  but  in  what  campaigns  Apollodorus  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
Apollodorus,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  does 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

1 1.  Of  Cvzicus  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertins  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria.    {Strom.  iL  p.  417.) 

12.  Surnamed  Ephillub,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works  one  called  <pu<xun), 
and  the  other  iftfunf.  (Diog.  LoerL  viL  39, 41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  ^wrun) 
(Suid.  ft  e.  &mr),  Rod  Stobaeus  {Edoa.  Flip.  L 
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p.  257,  ed.  Hecren)  has  preserved  two  fragments 
of  it.  This  Stoic  mutt  be  distinguished  from  the 
Academic  philosopher  Apollodonis  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  (Ito  Nat  Dear.  L  34),  but  he  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (Dt  Ammo,  15)  along  with  Chrysippus. 

13.  An  Epicurean,  was  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (x.  13)  snrnamed  inrwirrvpavwf,  from  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  supremacy  in  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  successor  as  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  about  a  c  84.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(HiSKla,  Diog.  Laert.  x.  25),  but  only  one  of  them 
is  mentioned  by  its  title,  viz.  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 
( Diog.  Laert.  x.  2.)  This  as  well  as  his  other 
works  hare  completely  perished. 

14.  An  bhorammatic  poet,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi- 
grams which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sentiment.  Retake  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  Apnllonidcs  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AntkoL  Grxuc  xiiL 
p.  854,  Sec.) 

15.  Of  Ervthrae,  a  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  his  fellow-citizen. 
(Varro,  Fragm.  p.  216,  ed  Bin.;  Schol.  ad  Flat. 
Vhietlr.  p.  313 ;  Lactam  De  FaU.  Rtlig.  i.  6.) 

lb*.  Of  Gkla  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Mcnander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  a  c.  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  (».  «.  'Awo\\66tipos)  ascribes  them  to 
A|M>llodorus  of  Gela,  he  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  (*.  v.  <nrovoa^u>)  to  the 
Carystian.  Other  writers  too  frequently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meineke,  Hid.  Crii.  Comic 
Gnux.  p.  459,  dec) 

17.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a 
sou  of  Asclepiadcs,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
marian Aristarchua,  of  Panactius,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
a  c  1-10,  a  few  years  after  the  mil  of  Corinth. 
Further  particulars  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
We  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xpopuca)  came  down  to  the  year  a  c.  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attalus  1L,  surnamed 
Fhiladelphus,  who  died  in  a  a  138;  but  how 
long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  year  a  c.  143 
is  unknown.  Apollodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  all  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  title  BtffAio0i)*n  ;  it 
consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains 
a  well-arranged  account  of  the  numerous  mythuses 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Urcecc. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  the  poets,  especially 
the  cyclic  poets  the  logographers,  and  the  histo- 
ri.uis.     It  begins  with  the  origiu  of  the  gods,  and 
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goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  work 
suddenly  breaks  off*.  The  part  which  is  wanting 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  families  of 
Fclops  and  Atreus,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
(i.  1 — 7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and  cos- 
mogonic  mythuses,  which  are  followed  by  the 
Hellenic  mythuses,  and  the  latter  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot.  Cud.  186.)  The  ancients  valued  this  work 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poets ;  to  us  it  u  of 
still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the  works  from  which 
Apollodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
Apollodorus,  are  now  lost.  Apollodorus  relates 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  hi* 
sources,  without  interpolating  or  perverting  the 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events,  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modern 
critics  to  consider  the  work  in  its  present  f«>rtn 
cither  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  work  of 
Apollodorus,  or  as  made  np  out  of  several  of  his 
works.  But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodorus,  in  which  the  text  is  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Benedictus 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1555,  8vo.  A  some- 
what better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  1599, 
8vo.  (Ap.  Commelin.)  After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Faber  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  Scrij*.  Hist.  pod.  (Paris,  1675,  8vo.),  there 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  G.  Heyne, 
Gottingeti,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  12mo^  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803, 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805, 2  vols.  8vo^ 
with  a  commentary  and  a  French  translation. 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Th. 
Miiller,  Fragment.  Hid.  Graec^  Paris,  184],  and 
in  A.  YVestennann's  Afyihogrtiphi,  me  Scriptorc* 
Foeticae  Hidor.  (/rued,  1843,  8vo. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Apollodorus 
which  arc  lost,  but  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Heync's  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  Miiller 'a  Fragm.  Hid.  Graec.,  the  follow- 
ing must  be  noticed  here:  1.  lltpl 
ircupt&vr,  i.  «.  on  the  Athenian  Courtezans. 
(Athen.  xiiL  pp.  567,  583,  xiv.  pp.  586,  591; 
Heyne,  voL  iii.  p.  1163,  &c,  ;  Miiller,  p.  467,  Ac) 
2.  'Arrrypcsp))  wpis  n}r  'ApurroKKiovs  iwteToAij* 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  636;^  Heyne,  p.  1172,  &c)  3. 
r>ji  wtpio&ot,  KmfUK$  nirptf,  that  is,  a  Universal 
Geography  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  was  afterwards 
written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  by  Dionynus. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656  ;  Steph.  By*.  ;>omm;  Heyne, 
p.  1 126,  Sic ;  Miiller,  p.  449,  &c.)  4.  U*pl 
Es-ixdpyaov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharrous,  which 
consisted  of  ten  books.  (Pophyr.  Fit.  Plotin.  4  ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  &c ;  Miiller,  p.  462.)  5. 
'Zrvfio\oylaL,  or  Etymologies,  a  work  which  is 
frequently  referred  to,  though  not  always  under 
this  title,  but  sometimes  apparently  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  article.  (Heyne,  p.  1144, 
&c;  Miiller,  p.  462,  &c)  6.  Utpl  in 
twenty-four  books.     Tliia  work  contained  the 
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mythology  of  the  Greeks,  m  far  a*  the  gods  them-  I 
selves  were  concerned ;  the  Bibliotbeca,  giving  an 
account  of  the  heroic  ages,  formed  a  kind  of  conti- 
nuation to  it.  (Heyne,  p.  103!),  &c ;  Muller,  p. 
428,  &c)  7.  Tltpl  rtwr  KaraXoyav  or  nipl  Pf£r, 
was  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of 
the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
cousin  ted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  cited 
by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  (Heyne,  p. 
1*099,  &c ;  Miiller,  p.  453,  Ac)  8.  n*pi  Ittypovor, 
that  is,  a  commentary  on  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  of 
which  tho  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii. 
p.  28 1 ),  and  the  fourth  by  the  SchoL  on  Aristoph. 
(»V»p.  483;  Heyne,  p.  1138;  Mutter,  p.  461, 
fee)  9.  Xpovim  or  xPoyocb  <n5»ro4»*,  was  a 
chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising  the  history 
of  1040  years, from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1184) 
down  to  his  own  time,  B.  c  143.  This  work, 
which  was  again  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Biblkrtheea,  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world  down  to  his  own 
time.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
quite  certain.  In  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  the 
fourth  book  is  mentioned,  but  if  8ynceUus(CAroRo^r. 
p.  349,  ed.  Dindorf.)  refers  to  this  work,  it  must 
have  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to 
Lament  in  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Heyne,  p.  107*2,  Ac. ;  Muller,  p.  435,  Ac.)  For 
further  information  respecting  Apollodorus  and  his 
writings,  see  Fabricius,  BM.  Or.  iv.  pp.  287 — 
-99  ;  C.  and  Th.  Muller,  pp.  xxzviii. — xlv. 

18.  Of  Lkmnok,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  (PolU.  i.  4, 
p.  21,  ed.  Gbttling.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
(/-V  lie  litut.  L  1),  and  by  Pliny.  (EUmck.  ad 
tiU*.  viii.  x.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  and  xviii.) 

19.  Surnamed  Logistic  us,  appears  to  have  been 
a  mathematician,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  ts 
the  some  as  the  one  who  is  called  dpt0firjruc6s. 
(Diog.  Laert.  L  25,  vui.  12;  Athcn.  x.  p,  418.) 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  of 
whom  Plutarch  (Xom  po$$e  nri  tecmtul.  Epic,  p. 
1094)  quotes  two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain* 

20.  A  Macedonian,  and  secretary  to  king 
Philip  V.  He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nkaea,  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  T.  Quinctius 
FL-inaininus,  in  U.C.  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  Nicaba.  Nothing  is  known  ubout  him 
except  that  Stephanus  Hyzantius  («.  r.  NUwua)  men- 
tions him  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 

22.  Of  Pbbgamur,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
author  of  a  school  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  'AveA- 

aXptais,  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
by  the  school  established  by  Theodoras  of  Gadara. 
{**njK*ptiot  alptats.)  In  his  advanced  age  Apollo- 
doras  taught  rhetoric  at  ApoIlonia,and  here  young 
Octavianus  (Augustus)  was  one  of  his  pupils  and 
became  his  friend.  ( Strab.  xiii.  p.  625 ;  Sue  ton. 
Amp.  89.)  Strabo  ascribes  to  him  scientific  works 
(r«xmr)  on  rhetoric,  but  Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  18, 
camp.  §  1)  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus  himself 
declares  only  one  of  the  works  a&cnl>ed  to  him  as 
genuine,  and  this  be  calls  Art  (tsxmj)  ediia  ad 
Afatium,  in  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
only  in  so  far  as  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice 
was  concerned.  Apollodorus  himself  wrote  little, 
and  his  whole  theory  could  be  gathered  only  from 
the  works  of  bis  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticus. 


(Comp.  QuintiL  ii.  1 1.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  I.  {  50 ; 
Tacit  De  dar.  OraL  \  9 ;  Seneca,  CWrvr.  i.  2,  ii. 
9 ;  Sext,  Empir.  Adv.  AfadL  ii.  79.)  Lucian 
(Afaerub.  23)  states,  that  Apollodorus  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (C.  W.  Piderit,  d*  ApoUodoro 
I'trinimato  et  Theodoro  Gadarenti,  Jiketvril>tu, 
Marburg,  4to.) 

23.  Of  Ph albron  in  Attica,  a  very  ardent  and 
zealous  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  Apol. 
Socr.  §  28,  Mem.  iii.  1 1.  §  17),  but  unable  with  all 
his  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  his 
roaster.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things,  and  thus  became  discontented 
and  morose,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strag- 
gle manfully  for  what  was  good.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  partmsy  or  the  eccentric  man. 
(Plat.  Syntpo*.  p.  173  D.)  When  Socrates  was 
going  to  die,  Apollodorus  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gnve  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  (Plat.  Phatd.  p.  117,  d.)  Aeban 
(  V.  H.  i.  16)  relates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apollodorus  offered  to  Socrates  before  his 
death  a  suit  of  line  clothes,  that  he  might  die  re* 
spectably.  Apollodorus  occurs  in  several  of  Plato's 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  Symposium,  p. 
1 73,  Ac.  Compare  T.  A.  Wolf,  Prw/uL  ad  Sym- 
pot.  p.  41. 

24.  Sumamed  Pyragrus,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  against  the  praetor  Verres. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  iii.  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Governor  of  Susiana,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo 
and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
B.  c.  220.  (Polyb.  v.  54  ;  comp.  Alrxandkr, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an- 
other Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (Schol.  ad  Emrip.  A  fed. 
148,  169;  Schol.  ad  Arutnpk.  Ran.  323,  Pint.  535.) 

27.  Of  Tkxmbssur,  is  called  by  Artcmidorus 
(0nerroer.  L  82)  an  eVi)p  ikkdytfws,  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Apollodorus,  who  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  given  by 
Fabricius    (BiU.  Or.  it.  p.  299,  dec.)       (L.  S.] 

APOLLODORUS,  artists.  1 .  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  nourished  about  408,  b.  c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forms  of 
Pol ygnotus,  without  actually  departing  from  them  as 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per- 
sons and  objects  as  they  really  exist,  not,  however, 
individually,  but  in  classes :  u  primus  $prcvm  ex- 
primere  instituiU"  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  $  1.)  This 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apollodorus  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Fueeli  {Ltd.  i.) :— "  The  acuteneas  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that,  as  all  men  were 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  sepa- 
rated, each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class  :  that  in 
proportion  as  this  specific  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  farther  it  was  removed  from 
a  share  in  that  harmonious  system  which  constitutes 
nature  and  consists  iu  a  due  balance  of  all  it*  part*. 
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Thence  he  drew  hit  line  of  imitation,  and  personi- 
fied the  central  form  of  the  clow  to  which  his 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  quali- 
ties administered,  without  being  absorbed  :  agility 
was  not  suffered  to  destroy  firmness,  solidity,  or 
weight ;  nor  strength  and  weight  ngility  ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  effeminanry,  or  grandeur 
•well  to  hugeness."  Fuseli  justly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  stylo  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  given  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
by  Apollodorus  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the  Plutna  of  Aristophanes,  (v.  385  ) 

Apollodorus  made  a  great  advance  in  colouring. 
He  invented  chiaroscuro  (^opdr  «al  cWxpweri* 
ffKtar,  Plut.  de  Gloria  Atken.  2).  Riirlier  pointers, 
Dionysius  for  example  (Plut.  TimoL  36),  hatl 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
rrfrot,  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodorus  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  effect  by  tho  gradation  of  tints,  and  thus 
obtained  what  modern  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  ffKucypdfoi.  (Hesychius,  «.  v.) 
Pliny  says  that  his  pictures  were  the  first  that 
riretted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  plainly  be- 
cause the  oestrum  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zeuxis  [Zkcxis],  upon  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art.  Plutarch  (I.  c)  says,  that  Apollo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  his  works  the  verse  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis 

MwnjvrraC  Tis  fi£iK\or  4)  fu^^atrau 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronze. 
He  was  so  fastidious  that  be  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  **  the  madman,"  in  which 
character  ho  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silanion.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodorus  flourished  about  324  B.  c. 

A  little  further  on  (§  26)  Pliny  names  an  Apol- 
lodorus among  the  artists  who  bad  made  bronxe 
statues  of  philosophers. 

On  the  base  of  the  «  Venus  di  Medici,"  Apol- 
lodorus is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Clcomeues. 
Thiersch  (Ejiochen,  p..  292)  suggests,  that  he 
nmy  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  by 
Silanion  may  have  been  made  from  tradition  at 
any  time  after  his  death.  But  Apollodorus  is  so 
common  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Rome ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
uttered  by  the  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix. 
4 ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  S.J 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  the  Tbeodoaian  Code.  In 
a.  d.  429  he  appears  as  comes  and  maguter  memo- 
rim  (Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  1.  a.  5),  and  he  appear*  as 
cornea  uteri  cousiitorii  in  the  years  435  and  438. 


(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  1.  s.  6  ;  Nov.  1.  Theod. 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Curptu  Juris  Auleju*L  as  a 
second  preface  to  the  Theod.  Cod.)  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason,  beyond  sameness  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Apollo- 
dorus who  was  come*  res'  prwotoe  under  A  read i us 
and  Honorius,  a.  d.  396,  and  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cod.  Th.  11. 
tit.  36.  a,  32;  16.  tit.  11.  a.  1.)  To  Apollodorus, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  some  of  the 
letters  of  Symmachus,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  affinity.  (yiiL  4,  ix.  14, 48.)   [J.  T.  G.] 

APOLLODO'RUS  (*A»oXA«sjpoi),  the  name 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  tf.  xx 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentum.  Perhaps  it  wo* 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  he  should 
drink  (ibid.  xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of  this 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  Tl*pl 
MiifKtv  koI  XrKpdyWi  On  Ointment*  and  L'luifrfet^ 
quoted  by  Athenacus  (xv.  p.  675),  and  another, 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  Tltpi  Bqeiwr,  On 
VmoiHous  Animals  (ibid.  xv.  p.  681),  which  is 
possibly  the  work  that  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  xxii.  15,  29,  Ac.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

APOLLO'NIDESorAPOLLO'NIDASCAwoA- 
Kttritrjs).  1.  Governor  of  Ahoos,  who  was  raised  to 
this  office  by  Cassander.  In  the  year  B.  c.  315,  be 
invaded  Arcadia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stymphalus.  The  majority  of  the  Argives  were 
hostile  towards  Cassunder,  and  while  Apollonides 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.  But  Alexander  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  Apollonides,  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  suddenly 
returned  to  Argos.  About  500  senators  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneum :  Apollonides 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
so  that  all  jn-rislied  in  the  flames.  The  other 
Arrives  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  Boeotian,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  army 
which  supported  the  claims  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  led  him  to  op- 
pose Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artaxerxes. 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  of  u 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  hi.  1.  §  26,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cakdia,  to  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Cbersonesus.  (Demosth.  de  Hatone*.  p.  86.) 
Apollonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidemus  as 
ambassador  to  Philip.  (Demosth. cArittocr.y.  681.) 

4.  Of  Chios,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island ;  but  while 
Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  Apollonides  was  con- 
quered by  the  king's  admirals,  Hegelochus  and 
Amphoterus.  He  and  several  of  his  partisans 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  in 
Egypt,  where  they  were  kept  in  close  imprison- 
ment.  (Arrian,  Anab.  Hi.  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  5.) 

5.  Of  Nicaka,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentary  on 
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the  Silli  of  Timon.  (Ding.  Loe'rt.  ix.  109.)  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lout. — 
1.  A  commentary  on  Demosthenes'  oration  w*pl 
ra^ar p*0€*las.  (Ammon.  s.  v.  S$Ktar.)  2.  On  fic- 
titious stories  (w«pl  Korrf^vtr^VcM'),  of  which  the 
third  and  eighth  books  are  mentioned.  ( Ammon. 
*.«.  «f«foinj<r»j ;  Anonym,  w  Vita  A  rati?)  3.  A 
work  on  proverbs.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  e.  Tspwo.) 
4.  A  work  on  Ion,  the  tragic  poet.  (HarpocraL 
s.  v.  'Imc.  )  An  ApoUonides  without  any  state- 
ment as  to  what  wa«  his  native  country,  is  men- 
tioned by  Stralio  (vii.  p.  309,  xi.  pp.  523,  528), 
Pliny  (//.  N.  vii.  2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonina  Rbodius  (iv.  983,  1174;  comp.  ii.  964). 
as  the  author  of  a  work  called  wiphrKot  riff  Edpvwqs. 
Stobaena  (Florileg.  lxvii.  3,  6)  quotes  some  senarii 
from  one  ApoUonides. 

6.  An  Olvnthiam  general  who  used  his  in- 
tlat-nce  at  Olynthus  against  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
The  king,  with  the  assistance  of  his  intriguing 
agents  in  that  town,  contrived  to  induce  the  people 
to  send  ApoUonides  into  exile.  (Demosth.  l'htlij>. 
iii.  pp.  125,  128.)  ApoUonides  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  civic  franchise; 
Imt  being  found  unworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de- 
prived of  it.  (Demosth.  c  Neaer.  p.  1376.) 

7.  Sumamed  Orapivs  or  Horapius,  wrote  a 
work  on  fyvpt,  entitled  Semenuthi  (2*n*rovQl), 
and  seems  also  to  have  composed  other  works  on 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Thco- 
phiL  Alex.  iL  6 ;  comp.  Voasius  de  UitL  Gran. 
p.  396,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Of  Sicyon.  When  in  B.C.  186  the  great 
rongrvs*  was  held  at  Megalopolis,  and  kingEumenes 
wi«bed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Achaeans  and 
offered  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
with  a  view  of  securing  their  favour,  ApoUonides 
of  Sicyon  strongly  opposed  the  Achaean*'  accepting 
the  money,  as  something  unworthy  of  them,  and 
which  would  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
king.  He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin- 
guished Achaean*,  and  they  magnanimously  re- 
fused accepting  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8.)  At 
this  congress  Roman  ambassadors  also  had  been 
present,  and  after  their  return.  Spartan  and  Achaean 
ambassadors  went  to  Rome,  B.C.  185.  Among  the 
latter  was  ApoUonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  affairs 
at  Sparta,  against  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  the 
Achaean*  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  U,  12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia, ApoUonides  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
oppose  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  sumo  time 
he  censored  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselves  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 
xxviiL  6.) 

9.  A  Spartan  who  was  appointed  in  r.  c.  181 
one  of  the  treasurers  to  check  the  system  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  which  bad  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  by  Chacron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  ApoUonides  was  the  person  whom  Chaeron 
had  most  to  fear,  be  had  him  assassinated  by  his 
emissaries.  (Polyb.  xxv.  8  ;  Ciiarron.) 

10.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  with  whom  Cato  the 
Younger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
before  he  committed  this  act  at  Utica.  (Plut.  CuL 
Mm.  65,  66,  69.) 

11.  A  Syracuhai*,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
among  bis  fellow- citisens,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
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Punic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  cither  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  this  pouit  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Romans.  (Li v.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  tragic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Patdagog. 
iii  12)  and  Stobaeus.   (Sermon.  76.)        [L,  S.l 

APOLLO'NIDESCA™^4^81**)-  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Cos,  and,  like 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  conrt 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  a.  c  465 
— 425.  Here  ho  cured  Megabyxus,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  his  wife,  Amytis,  who  was  herself  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  offence  ApoUo- 
nides was  given  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Amcstris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  Dt  Rtb.  Pen.  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
be  is  said  by  Galen  (Je  Cams.  Pmlt.  iii.  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,  139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigenes 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  of  his  history  ;  but  he 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Cy- 
prus, a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
AvoKKwlSou  instead  of  'AvoXXwvlov  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Galen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men- 
tioned. [Apollonius  Cypriuh.]  He  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artcmi- 
dorus  (Oneirocr.  iv.  2),  and  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii. 
serin,  iv.  c  4R.  p.  403),  in  which  last  passage  the 
name  is  spelled  ApollomiaJet.  (Fabricius  liU.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet)  ( W.  A.G.] 

A POLLO'N  1  US  fA»oAAsh»iot),  historical  1 . 
Tho  son  of  Charinus,  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  tho 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  331. 
(Arrian,  A  nub.  iii.  5 ;  Curtius,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius  the  son  of  Sclcucus 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  B.  c.  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  Apollonius  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius  and  their  two  families 
had  been  long  connected  by  friendship.  The  fa- 
ther of  Apollonius,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Sclcucus.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embassy  sent  by  An- 
tiochus  IV.  to  Rome,  in  B.c.  173.  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re- 
quested that  tho  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
father  and  the  Romans.  (Li v.  Hi.  6.) 

4.  Of  Clawnnenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
ApoUonides  i"  R>  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochns  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minucius  in  h.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  Lucullus  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  by  bribes  and  the  promise  of  impunity  he  iu- 
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duccd  ApoUonius  to  betray  the  other  leaden  of 
the  insurrection,  and  to  aid  the  Romans  in  sup- 
pressing it.   (Diod.  xxxvi.  /«•/»/.  I.  p.  529,  &&') 

6.  Of  Drepanum,  a  son  of  Nicon,  was  a  profli- 
gate but  wealthy  person,  who  had  accumulated 
great  treasures  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  spoiled  in  his  turn  by  Vcrres.  He 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  receded 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodius.  (Gift  vt.  Verr.  iv. 
17;  Quintil.  ix.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zenodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Crassus 
in  b.  c  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Plut.  CYass.  17;  Psoudo- 
Appian,  Parlh.  p.  27,  ed.  Sch  weigh.)     [  L.  S.] 

APOLLON1US  ('AiroAA.W),  literary.  1. 
Of  Acharnar,  a  Greek  writer,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals.  (n«pl  ioprtiy  ;  Harpocrat 
«.  re.  viKvuKtz,  nwave^ia,  XoAxcIa ;  Phot  «.  r. 

%  Of  Alabanda,  funuuned  <f  MaAa*cdf,  was 
some  years  older  than  ApoUonius  Molon,  with 
whom  be  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  655.)  Scaevola  in  his  praetorehip  saw  him  mid 
•poke  with  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  rhetoric  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  despise  philosophy.  (Gic.  de  Orat.  i.  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Gic  de  Oral,  if  28 ;  comp.  Spalding, 
ad  Qui»tiL  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  iv.  p.  562 ;  Glinton, 
F.H.  voLiL  p.  147,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  surnamed  Molon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  655);  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  court* 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  b.  c. 
88,  he  received  instructions  from  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic  limi.  89.)  In  b.  c  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic- 
tator, ApoUonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
the  K  hod  ions,  on  which  occasion  Giccro  again  be- 
nefited by  his  instructions.  (DruL  90.)  Four 
years  later,  when  Giccro  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apol- 
lonius  in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
{lint,  91.)  ApoUonius  is  also  called  a  distin- 
guished writer,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Phoebam.  i  p.  98 ;  Porphyr.  QuaesL  Homeric,  p. 
10.)  Josephus  (e.  A  prion,  ii.  36)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut. 
Cita.  3;  Suet.  Cues.  4  ;  comp  Cic.  ad  AIL  ii.  1, 
JlruL  70,  de  IttvcnU  i.  56  ;  PluU  Cic.  4  ;  QuintiL 
iii.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Aphrodisiah  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  TraUes,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (Ko^iku),  of  which  the  eigh- 
teenth book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  (jr.  tr.  Bdp- 
7a<ro,  Xfvaraopls,  'AyKvpa,  XaAdr  t<«xoi ;  Etytn. 
M.  t.  r.  'Afnraaos,  &c.) 


5.  The  son  of  Artiirbuluh,  Archebius,  or  An- 
chibius,  was  like  his  father  an  eminent  grammarian 
of  Alexandria.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while  he 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymus. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Villoi«on 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.  Other  critics,  as 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  ApoUonius  lived  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  ApoUonius  in  his  Ho- 
meric Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  written 
by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoUonius  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant,  is  to  us  a 
valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  wo 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  unfortunately,  however,  very 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great 
caution.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  publish<-d  by 
Yilloifton  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Germain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1773,  2  vols,  fob,  with 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  It 
waA  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Leipzig,  in  2 
voU.  4to.)  H.  ToUius  afterwards  published  a  new 
edition  with  some  additional  notes,  but  without  Vil- 
loison's  prolegomena  and  translation.  (Lngd.  Bat. 
1788, 8vo.)  Bckker's  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Ber- 
lin, 1833,  8vo,  This  ApoUonius  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  expres- 
sions peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (Etymol.  M.  lit, 
Kuxpos  and  votpiffT^s.) 

6.  Of  Ascalan,  an  historian.  (Steph.  Byx- t.  r. 
'AffKoAcjr.) 

7.  Of  Athrns,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  lived 
in  the  timo  of  the  emperor  Severus,  and  wa*  n 
pupil  of  Adrianus.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time  with  Hcracleides.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tical eloquence,  with  a  60130'  of  one  talent.  He 
held  several  high  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.  His  declama- 
tions are  said  to  have  exceUed  those  of  many  of 
his  predecessors  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  propriety  ; 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  rythmical.  (Phi- 
lostr.  Vii.  SujA.  ii.  20  ;  Eudoc  p.  57,  &c) 

8.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Sotadcs,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  father.  (A then.  xiv. 
p.  G20 ;  Sotades.) 

9.  Surnamed  'AttoAius,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  dreams.  (Artemid.  Omir.  i.  34,  iii.  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Gharris  a  Greek  writer,  who 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
{Vesp.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho- 
mer. (IL  iii.  448;  comp.  Fabric.  UiLL  Grant:,  iv. 
p.  275.) 

11.  Of  Chaixkdon  or  Chalcis,  or,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  35)  of  Nicomedia,  invite  d 
by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  come  to  Rom-, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  his  son  Marcus  in 
philosophy.  (Capilolin.  Antuuin.  Piu&,  10;  M.  An- 
tonio, de  Rebus  suit,  i.  8;  Lucian,  Demon.  31  ; 
comp.  Fabric.  UiLL  Orate,  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  freed mun  of  Chasm  s,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  afterwards  became  a  useful 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  served  in  the  army  of  J.  C;u«- 
sar  in  the  Alexandriue  war,  and  also  followed  him 
into  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  ami 
learning,  and  anxious  to  write  a  history  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cacaur.    For  this  reason  Giccro  gave  him 
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a  very  flattering  letter  of  recommendation  to  Cae- 
sar. (Cic  ad  FamH.  xiiu  6.) 

13.  A  Christian  writer,  whoso  parents  and 
roan  try  are  unknown,  bat  who  is  believed  to  hare 
been  bishop  of  Ephe&us  and  to  hare  lived  about 
the  year  A.  D,  192.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
the  errors  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
called  Cntaphrvges  some  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Eusebius.  (I Jul.  lCccie*.  v.  18,  21.) 
Tertullian  defended  the  sect  of  the  MontnnisU 
against  this  Apollonius  and  the  seventh  book  of 
his  work  srtpl  cWuhratf  was  especially  directed 
against  Apollonius.  (Auctor  Pracdcstinati,  cc  26, 
27,  68;  Care,  Hi*.  LU.  L  p.  53;  Fabric  BibL 
G  raac  rii-  p.  164.) 

14.  A  Christian,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Roman  senator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
a  beautiful  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
senate,  which  was  afterwards  translated  into  Greek 
and  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  history  of  the 
Martyrs  but  is  now  lost.  (Hieronyra.  Epitt.  84, 
Caiateg.  42,  53 ;  Euseb.  IlisL  Ecck*.  v.  21.)  Ni- 
repborus  (iv.  26)  confounds  the  martyr  Apollonius 
with  Apollonius  the  writer  against  the  Cataphryges. 
(Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  L  p.  53 ;  Fabric.  Dili.  Gruec  vii. 
p.  163.) 

15.  Sarnamed  Cronos  a  native  of  Iassus  in 
Carta,  was  a  philosopher  of  the  Megarian  school,  a 
pupil  of  Kubuiides,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
1  >KHiora*,  who  received  from  his  master  the  surname 
Cronos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Diog.  Loert.  iL  ]  1 1.) 

16.  Sunutmed  Dyscolos  that  is,  the  ill- tern- 
pered,  was  a  son  of  Mnesitheus  and  Ariadne,  and 
born  at  Alexandria,  where  be  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
one  of  the  roost  renowned  grammarians  of  his 
time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son, 
Aelius  Herodian,  who  hod  been  educated  by  him, 
and  waa  as  great  a  grammarian  as  himself. 
Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means 
of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing  materials ;  and 
this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
be  owed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  lived  and 
was  buried  in  that  port  of  Alexandria  which  was 
called  Bruchium  or  n*tpwx*iov.  But,  unless  he  is 
confounded  with  Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  he  also 
spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Apollonius  and  his  son  are  called  by  Priscian  in 
several  passages  the  greatest  of  all  grammarians,  and 
he  declares,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 
which  he  derived  from  their  works  tliat  he  was 
enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  (Priscian,  Prarf. 
W  liU*.  L  and  vL  vui.  p.  833,  ix.  init  and  p.  941.) 
He  waa  the  first  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
like  a  system,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Priscian 
"grammaticorum  princeps.**  A  list  of  his  works, 
most  of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas  and  a 
■sore  complete  one  in  Fabricius.  (UilJ.  Gruec.  vi. 
p.  272,  Ac)  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  those 
which  arc  still  extant.  1.  Yl«p\  evrrQtms  tow 
a©7<w  h*f*»*,  "de  Constructione  Orationis,"  or 
■  de  Ordinatioue  sive  Constructione  Dictionum," 
m  four  books.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  the 
Aldine.  (Venice,  1495,  fob)  A  much  better  one, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  published 
by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590,  4to.  The  last  edi- 
tion, which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the 
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of  four  new  MS&,  is  I.  Bckkcr's  Berlin,  1 81 7, 8va 
2.  fl«pl  wtw(^«,  "de  Pronomiuc  liber,"  was 
first  edited  by  1 .  Bekker  in  the  Museum.  Anlij.  Stud. 

i.  2,  Berlin,  18]  1,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  separntelv, 
Berlin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  n*pl  owManw*  "de  Con- 
junction ibus,"  and  4.  lit  pi  rri^n^ctrwc,  **  dc 
Adverbiis,"  ore  both  printed  in  Bekker  *a  Auccdut. 

ii.  p.  477,  Ac 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  »«pl  Karvfytwrniinis  itrropiat, 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  Apollonius,  which 
was  published  together  with  Antoninus  Libernlis 
by  Xylnnder,  under  the  title  "Historiae  Commen- 
titiae,"  (Basel,  1568,  8vo.,)  is  the  some  as  Uie 
work  ascribed  by  Suidas  to  Apollonius  Dyscolos ; 
and  Mcursius  and  subsequently  L.  H.  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  Apollouius 
Dyscolos.  This  work  thus  edited  three  times  is  a 
collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga- 
thered from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus 
and  others.  Now  this  is  something  very  different 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mcutioned  by 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  that  Apollonius  Dyscolos  wrote 
a  work  which  was  an  exposition  of  certain  errors 
or  forgeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlcgoti, 
moreover,  quotes  from  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  bo  found  in 
the  one  which  Mcursius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  or.  11,  13,  17.)  The  conclusion  there- 
fore must  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  Dyscolos 
irtfA  Afarf^f vapUvus  laropias  is  lost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Wester- 
lunnn,  Scriptore*  Rerum  miralAL  p.  20,  Ac,  where 
tho  work  of  the  unknown  Apollonius  is  also  incor- 
porated, pp.  103 — 1 16.) 

17-  A  nntivo  of  Eoypt,  a  writer  who  is  refer- 
red to  by  Theophilas  Autiochcnus  (ad  Autolyc.  iii. 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va- 
rious opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollonius  from  whom  Athe- 
nacus  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollonius 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  unless 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  Apollonius 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  as  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29.) 

18.  Sumamcd  Ejdograpiii's  (*tSoypd<pos),  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  iL  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  Etyinol.  M.  (».  r.  ciSedfa)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laodicka,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  (asirologia  apnteletmatka)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro- 
nomical errors.  (Paulus  Alex.  Prarf.  ad  Itaijfj.') 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 
containing  u  Apotclcsmata"  of  one  Apollonius 
which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Ajiollo- 
nius  of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  Myndus  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeans.  (Scnec.  Quatd.  AW. 
vii.  3  and  17.)    Hit  statements  respecting  tho 
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comets,  which  Seneca  ha*  preserved,  arc  sufficient 
to  shew  tliat  his  works  were  of  great  importance  for 
astronomy.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Apollo- 
nius, a  grammarian  of  Myndus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Stepbanus  Byiantlus  («.  r.  Muv&os),  is  un- 
certain. 

21.  Of  Nauchatir,  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Chrestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleidcs,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  bira 
from  his  chair.  He  cultivated  chicHy  political 
oratory,  and  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retirement  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  as  he  bad  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.  He  died  ut  Athens  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Sajik. 
il  19,  26.  §  2 ;  Eudoc  p.  66.) 

22.  Pxrgaeus.    See  below. 

23.  Rmodu's,  was,  according  to  Suidas  and  his 
Greek  anonymous  biographers*  the  son  of  Silleus 
or  Ulcus  and  Rhode,  and  born  at  Alexandria 
(comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655)  in  the  phyle  Ptolcmais, 
whereas  Atbcnaeus    (vii.  p.  2113)    and  Aelian 
(//ut.  Ah.  xv.  23)  describe  him  as  a  native  or,  at 
least,  as  a  citizen  of  Naucratis.    He  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Eucrgetcs,  that  is,  about  8.  c.  235,  and 
his  most  active  period  falls  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (a.  c.  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.    (b.  c.  204—181.)    In  his  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  afterwards  wc  find 
a  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.  The 
rausc  of  this  hatred  has  been  explained  by  various 
suppositions ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or  perhaps 
even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.    The  love 
of  Apollonius  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in- 
deed so  great,  and  had  such  fascinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  (fywjfot)  he  began  himself 
nn  epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  tho  Argonauts. 
When  at  hut  the  work  was  completed,  he  read  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.     The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
all  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry.    Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  tho  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  still  extant  (Anihol.  Grate,  xi.  275)  was  written 
at  that  time.    Callimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in- 
vective-poem called  44  Ibis,"  against  Apollonius,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Callimachus,  moreover,  expressed  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  there 
occur  several  hostile  allusions  to  Apollonius,  espe- 
cially in  v.  105.    Disheartened  by  these  circum- 
stances Apollonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  then  one  of  the  gre-.it  seats  of 
Greek  literature  and  learning.    Here  he  revised 
his  poem,  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodiaus,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  great  approbation.    At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re- 
putation soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho- 
diaus honoured  him  with  their  franchise  and  other  [ 
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distinctions.  Apollonius  now  regarded  himself  a* 
a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodius  has  at  all 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  it  is  un- 
known whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have 
now  read  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrines, 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  once  rose 
to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratos- 
thenes as  chief  Ubrarian  of  tho  museum  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  about 
B»  c.  194.  Further  particulars  about  his  life  are 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  his 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of 
his  biographers  states,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  (An//naitica)t  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  still  extant,  Apollonius  collected  his 
|  materials  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandria,  and 
his  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  he  derived  this  or  that  account. 
The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.    The  episodes,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  mythuscs  or  de- 
scriptions of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.  The 
character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  tho 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  character  of  Medeia,on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic 
moderation.    The  language  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  has 
all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  studied 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet    The  Argonautica,  in 
Bhort,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labour,  and  thus  forms, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  On  it*  appearance  the  work  seems  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries, 
such  as  Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.  Our 
present  Scholia  are  abridgements  of  the  commen- 
taries of  LuciUus  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.    One  Eirenaeus  is  also  mentioned  as  having 
written  a  critical  and  exegctical  commentary  on 
the  Argonautica.     (Schol.  ad  AjtoUon.  Rhod.  i. 
1299,  ii.  127,  1015.)    The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be- 
cause they  were  first  published  at  Florence,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  which 
were  first  published  in  Schacfcr'a  edition  of  the 
Argonautica,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana- 
tions and  criticisms.    Among  the  Romans  the 
Argonautica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentius 
Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it.    (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  87.)    The  Ar- 
gonautica of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.    In  the  reign  of  Anas- 
tasius  I.  one  Marian  us  made  a  Greek  paraphrase 
of  Apollonius'  poem  in  5608  iambics.    The  first 
edition  of  the  Argonautica  b  that  of  Florence, 
1496,  4to.,  by  J.  I^ascaris,  which  contains  the 
Scholia.    The  next  is  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1581, 
8vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
Florentine  edition.  The  first  really  critical  edition 
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is  that  of  Branch.  (Argcntorat  1780.  in  4to.  and 
8ro.)  The  edition  of  Reck  (I*ipsig,  1797,  8ro.) 
is  incomplete,  and  the  only  volume  which  appeared 
of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  a  few  critical  notes.  G.  Scliacfer  published 
nn  edition  (Leipx.  1810 — 13,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which 
is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  firunck,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  arc  printed.  The 
licst  edition  is  that  of  Wellauer,  Leipzig,  1828, 
2  vols.  8vo«,  which  contains  the  various  readings  of 
13  MS&,  the  Scholia,  and  short  notes. 

Besides  the  Argonautica  and  epigrams (  An tonin. 
Lib.  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
Callimachus,  Apollonius  wrote  several  other  works 
which  arc  now  lost  Two  of  them,  Tltpl  'Apx&6- 
Xov  (Athen.  x.  p.  451)  and  wpds  ZnvHoror  (SchoL 
Venrt.  ad  Horn.  ll.  xiii.  657),  were  probably  gram- 
matical works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  Zenodotns,  for  the  Scholia  on  Homer  occasion- 
ally refer  to  Apollonius.  A  third  class  of  Apol- 
lonius* writings  were  his  rrfocts ,  that  is,  poems  on 
the  origin  or  foundation  of  several  towns.  These 
poems  were  of  an  historico-epical  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  The  following  are  known :  1.  'Vitov 
rrfcij,  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preserved 
in  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  («.  r.  Awrtor),  and  to 
which  we  have  perhaps  to  refer  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (OL  viL  86  ; 
I'jftk.  iv.  57.)  2.  Natmpdrtut  pcrttrif,  of  which 
six  lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (vii.  p.  283, 
Ac;  com  p.  Aelian,  Hist.  An,  xv.  23.)  3.  *AA«£cu>- 
Sptia,  «rW  (Schol.  ad  Xieand.  Tker.  11.)  4. 
Kosrov  nrltrtt.  (Parthen.  Erot.  1  and  11.)  5.  KW- 
bqi  xriatt.  (Steph.  Ryz.  s.  v.  Ywrnfoior.)  Whether 
the  last  three  were  like  the  first  two  in  verse  or 
prose  is  uncertain,  as  no  fragments  are  extant. 
6.  Kavwity  which  may  likewise  have  been  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.  It  was 
written  in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books.  Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant. 
(Steph.  Byx.  ».  rr.  Xsvpa,  K6ptv6os.)  (Compare 
E.  Gerhard,  Lectiones  ApolUmianae,  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo. ;  Weichert,  Utber  da*  Ltben  und  GedicAt  des 
A  poliosis  von  Modus*  Meissen,  1821,  8vo.) 

24.  A  Syrian,  a  platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
b  his  works  an  oracle  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  Roman  world.  (Spartian. 
Hadr.  2.) 

25.  Tyanbcs.    See  below. 

26.  Of  Tyrb,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertiua  (viL  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Zeno.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757) 
mentions  a  work  of  his  which  he  calls  »«m£  t£* 
dwi  Zrj»wor  $i\txr6<puy  Ktd  v«5r  /BflAfwr,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 

phers  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
Whether  this  Apollonius  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  female  philosophers 
(Phot.  Cod.  161),  or  as  the  author  of  the  chronolo- 
gical work  (xporacsf)  of  which  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tiua  (t.  v.  Xafijcnriptov)  quotes  the  fourth  book, 
cannot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyre,  is  the  hero  of  a  Greek  ro- 
nrmae,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Rarth 
(Adverser,  lviii.  1)  thought  that  the  author  wan  a 
Christian  of  the  name  of  Symposius.  About  the 
year  a.  d.  1500,  the  romance  was  put  into  so- 


called  political  verse  by  Constantinus  or  Gabriel 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  ut  Venice,  1603,  4 to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  boon  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velserus,  under  the  title,  M  Narratio 
coram  quae  acciderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,"  Aug. 
VindeL  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. [L.  S.] 

APOLLONIUS, Burnamed  PEROAEUS,from 
Pcrga  in  Pamphylia,  bis  native  city,  a  mathemati- 
cian educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  Euclid.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (Kutoc.  Comm.  in  A  p.  Con.  lib.  L),  and 
died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  fl.c  222 — 
205.  (Hephaest  ap.  Phot.  cod.  exc)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  years  younger  titan 
Archimedes.  His  geometrical  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc  I.e.) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
«,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con- 
siderable one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmata  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
former  geometers  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finitions and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes, 
mutual  intersections,  Ac  Rut  Apollonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most  of  what  follows. 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  normals)  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Eutocius  (Comm.  in  lib.  L),  that 
Heraclius  in  his  life  of  Archimedes  accused  Apol- 
lonius of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  from  Gcminus :  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  Apollonius  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it.  For  whereas 
Archimedes,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  riuht  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone  ;  Apol- 
lonius took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  any 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  any  fixed  point.  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  H  alley,  **  A  poll.  Perg.  Conic  lib. 
viii^&cV'  Oxon.  1710,  foL  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  Rapt. 
Memus  (Venice,  1537),  and  by  Commandu* 
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(Bologna,  1566).  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  were 
translated  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the 
Medicean  library  by  Abraham  Ecbellensis  and 
Borelli,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Florence,  1661);  and 
by  Ravius  (Kilonii,  1669). 

Apollonius  WHS  the  author  of  several  other 
works.  The  following  are  described  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  his  Mathematical  Collections : — 

lisp}  A&yov  'Aroronijt  and  Ilfpl  Xvplou  *Awo- 
row*,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

n*pl  A«»p(o>ltn7f  Tepnv.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus,  L  c.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  RobL 
Sim  son.  lisp)  T<hmr  'Ewnrsotw,  **  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  Plane  Loo.  Restored  by  Roht. 
Simson,"  Glasg.  1749. 

IIspl  'Eva$s»f,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of 
pacing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 

S'vcn  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
eluding  cero  and  infinity.    (A p.  de  Tactionibus 

?uae  supers^  ed.  J.  O.  Camcrer."  Goth,  ct  AmsU 
795,  8vo.) 

n«pl  N«0V«sm>.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  (Re- 
stored by  8.  llorsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Proclos,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises,  Dt  Cochlea  and  De  PerturUUie 
JiiUinnU/HS. 

Ptolemy  (Magn.  Const  lib.  xii.  init.)  refers  to 
Apollonius  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets. 

Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circuli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  'HkutJ^oov,  (see  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iiL 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus,  edited  by 
Wallis.  (Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hist, 
de*  Mathem.  vnL  i. ;  H alley,  Praef.  ad  Ap.  Conic, ; 
Wenrich,  de  auct  Graee.  vernvniOus  et  comment. 
Syrian*,  Arab.  Armen.  Perririsque^  Lips.  1842; 
Pope  Blount,  Censur.  Celeb.  AtUh.)   [W.  F.  D.] 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('AttaAAsMer 
Tuomior),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at 
Tyana  in  Cappndocia  about  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  his  reputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in  his  magical  or  super- 
natural powers,  and  the  parallel  which  modern  and 
ancient  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles,  and  tho*o  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostratus 
is  a  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  truth*  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  are  questions  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  discuss  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
rontento  of  the  work  itself. 


APOLLONIUS. 

Apollonius,  according  to  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  claimed 
kindred  with  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Tyana. 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  story  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus,  or  refer  it,  with 
Tillcmont,  to  demoniacal  agency.    At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Euthyde- 
mus,  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus;  but,  being  disgusted 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  lather  and  instructor  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae.    Here  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic, 
Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  in 
which  be  had  been  trained  by  Euxcnus  of  Hera- 
clea.  (PhiL  L  7.)    Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras  had  seized 
him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect;  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was  supposed 
to  regard  him  with  peculiar  favour.    He  was  re- 
called to  Tyana,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  age, 
by  his  father's  death :  after  dividing  his  inherit- 
ance with  a  brother  whom  ho  is  said  to  have  re- 
claimed from  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  what  remained  to  his  poorer  relatives  (PhiL 
L  13),  he  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras, 
and  for  five  years  preserved  the  mystic  silence, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  truths  of  philosophy 
were  disclosed.    At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  ho 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  city  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagoras,  upon 
divine  rites.    There  is  a  blank  in  his  biography, 
at  this  poriod  of  his  life,  of  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  wo  must  suppose  tho  same  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  years.    He  was  be* 
tween  forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  set  out  on 
his  travels  to  the  east;  and  here  Philostratus 
sends  forth  his  hero  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  him. 
From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met 
Damis,  the  future  chronicler  of  his  actions,  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  at 
Babylon  with  Bardanes,  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  theurgic  se- 
crets.   He  next  visited  Taxila,  tho  capital  of 
Phraortes,  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  I  arch  as, 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins,  and  disputed  with  In- 
dian Gymnosophists  already  versed  tn  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  (PhiL  iii.  51.)    This  eastern  journey 
lasted  five  years  :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  to 
the  Ionian  cities,  where  we  first  hear  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  the  east.      If  it  be  true  that  the 
honours  of  a  god  were  decreed  to  him  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  we  are  of  course  led  to  suspect 
some  collusion  with  the  priests  (iv.  1),  who  are 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  relief. 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  11), 
visited  the  temples  and  oracles  which  lay  in  his 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  legislator.  At 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  he  was  rejected  as  a  ma- 
gician, and  did  not  obtain  admission  to  them  until 
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a  later  period  of  his  life :  the  tome  cans*  excluded 
him  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius  (from  whence  he 
pn- tended  to  hare  obtained  the  sacred  books  of 
Pythagoras),  and  which  he  entered  by  force,  (viii. 
19.)   After  visiting  Lacedaenion,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  towns  of  Greece,  he  bent  his  course  towards 
Rome,  and  arrived  there  just  after  an  edict  against 
magicians  had  been  issued  by  Nero.    He  was  im- 
mediately brought  before  Tclcsinus  the  consul,  and 
Tigeltinua,  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  the  first  of 
whom  dismi&sed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  lore  of 
philosophy,  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
power,  which  could  make  the  letters  vanish  from 
the  indictment    On  his  acquittal,  he  went  to 
Sf«ain,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  ap- 
plication, he  was  admitted  to  the  mysteries ;  and 
from  Athens  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Ves- 
pasian, who  was  maturing  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
u*e  which  might  be  made  of  such  an  ally.  The 
story  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer- 
tainly curious  as  exhibiting  Apollonius  in  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  assumed  by  Pythagoras 
—  philosopher,  mystic,  and  politician.  Vespasian 
was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
magi «tra tea,  praefects  and  philosophers,  and  hastily 
asked  whether  the  Tyanean  was  among  the  num- 
ber.   Being  told  that  he  was  philosophizing  in  the 
Serapeum,  be  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apol- 
lonios  to  make  him  emperor :  the  philosopher  re- 
plied that  "he  had  already  done  so,  in  praying  the 
gods  for  a  just  and  venerable  sovereign upon 
which  Vespasian  declared  that  he  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  his  hands.    A  council  of  philosophers 
was  forthwith  held,  including  Dio  and  Euphrates, 
Stoics  in  the  emperor's  train,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  formally  debated,  Euphrates  protesting 
against  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  the  base 
Mjb*erriency  of  Apollonius.  and  advocating  the 
restoration  of  a  republic,  (v.  31.)    This  dispute 
hud  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between 
the  two  philosophers,  to  which  Philostratus  often 
al hides.    The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  the  Ionian 
cities.    The  same  friendship  which  his  father  had 
shewn  was  continued  towards  him  by  the  emperor 
Titus,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos  in 
Ciltcia,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  one  day  visit  Rome.    On  the  accession  of 
Demi  tun  n,  Apollonius  endeavoured  to  excite  the  pro- 
vince*) of  Asia  Minor  against  the  tyrant    An  order 
was  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
himself,  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  compa- 
nions.   On  being  conducted  into  the  emperor's 
presence,  his  prudence  deserted  him  :  he  launched 
forth  into  the  praise  of  Nerva,  and  was  hurried  to 
prison,  loaded  with  chains.    The  charges  against 
him  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
singularity  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  his  being 
worshipped  as  a  god,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
with  Nerva  for  an  augury.  As  destruction  seemed 
impending,  it  was  a  time  to  display  his  miraculous 
powers :  The  vanished  from  his  persecutors ;  and 
after  appearing  to  Darius  at  Puteoli  at  the  same 
hour  he  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  over 
into  Greece,  where  be  remained  two  years,  having 
given  out  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitted 
aim.    The  last  years  of  his  life  were  probably 
spent  at  Ephetus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
claimed the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  the 


Rhodes,  and  Crete,  laid  claim  to  tl>o  honour  of 
being  his  last  dwelling-place.  Tyano,  where  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
questions.  I.  The  historical  groundwork  on  which 
the  narrative  of  Philostratus  was  founded.  II.  How 
far,  if  at  all,  it  was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  Gos- 
pel history.  III.  The  real  character  of  Apollonius 
himself. 

I.  However  impossible  it  may  be  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philos- 
tratus, we  cannot  conceive  that  a  professed  history, 
appealed  to  as  such  by  contemporary  authors,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Apollonius  himself,  should  be  simply  the  invention 
of  a  writer  of  romance.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absurd  fables  of  Ctesias,  the  confused  false- 
hoods of  all  mythologies  (which  become  more  and 
more  absurd  as  they  are  farther  distant),  eastern 
fairy  tales,  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero :  it 
will  be  allowed  further,  that  the  history  itself, 
stripped  of  the  miracles,  is  probably  as  false  as  the 
miracles  themselves.  Still  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  ancients, 
and  even  among  the  fathers  themselves,  unless 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
character  of  Apollonius  on  which  it  rested.  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  who  answered  the  Ao7ot  cptAa- 
Arjdnj  vpis  Xpurri&yovs  of  Hicrocles  (in  which  a 
comparison  was  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),  seems  (c  v.)  to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostratus's  narrative  in  the  main,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.  And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.  Statues 
and  temples  still  existed  in  his  honour ;  his  letters 
and  supposed  writings  were  extant ;  the  manu- 
script of  bis  life  by  Domis  the  Assyrian  was  the 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostratus ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities,  which  would  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it  Add  to  this, 
that  another  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyano,  by  Moe- 
rugenes,  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis- 
regarded by  Philostratus,  because,  be  says,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  and  which 
Origen,  who  hod  read  it  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  had  de- 
ceived many  celebrated  philosophers.  The  conclu- 
sion we  seem  to  come  to  on  the  whole  is,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  in  magical 
powers  Apollonius  did  attain  great  influence  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos- 
tratus gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  repu- 
tation, however  inconsistent  in  iu  facts  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

II.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonders 
with  which  Philostratus  has  garnished  his  narra- 
tive, of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part.  Many  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  chorus  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc- 
casion, the  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead, 
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and  healing  the  Kick,  the  sudden  di<v'ip]>enmnee* 
and  reappearances  of  AjKilloiiius  dia  adventures  in 
the  cavo  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which 
called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
bis  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform 
the  world — cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that 
Apollonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the  Eclectics  (as,  for  instance,  by  Ilierocles  of 
Nicomedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
— an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  English  freethinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert. Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem- 
blances are  very  general,  that  where  Philostratus 
has  borrowed  from  the  Uospel  narrative,  it  is  ouly 
nt  ho  has  borrowed  from  all  other  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Damis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re- 
cent story.  Moreover,  Philostratus  wrote  at  the 
command  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  worshipped  our  Lord  with  Orpheus  and 
Apollonins  among  his  Penates :  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity ;  while,  on  the  other  hnnd,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord's  life,  from  which  he  might  naturally  draw 
many  of  his  own  incidents.  On  the  whole,  then, 
wo  conclude  with  Rittcr,  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  parallel.  (Rittcr,  Gtsdkkte  der  Phil, 
vol  iv.  p.  492.) 

III.  The  character  of  Apollonius  as  well  as  the 
facta  of  his  life  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  professedly  followed.  Tra- 
vel, mysticism,  and  disputation,  are  the  three  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  be 
summed  up.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollo- 
nius pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.    The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
sophical and  partly  religious.    As  a  philosopher, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.     The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, be  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
bis  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
•  Id  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.     His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fables  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  all  their  power  and  meaning.    In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars,  and  on  offerings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.    AU  ob- 
jects of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Euscb.  Prep.  Ev.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.    In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
they  are  cLiefly  prephecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
Apollonius  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder- 
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working  secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  them  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  Apollonius  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian's  Alex- 
ander; and  in  this  double  character  be  waa  re- 
garded by  the  ancient*  themselves. 

The  following  list  of  Apollouius's  works  has 
come  down  to  us  :  1.  *T/irot  «»  Mnfuoevtw. 
(Philostr.  ViLJfmU.  L  14;  Suidas,  *.  r.  Apoll.) 
2.  TlvOayiSpou  5J£ai,  and  3.  t\i&ay6pw  /Scot,  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  and  probably  (see  Hitter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philostratus  (viii. 
19),  Apollonius  brought  with  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.  4.  A<a»4ici},  written  in  Ionic  Greek. 
(Phil.  i.  3;  vii.  39.)  5.  'AwoXoyia  against  a 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Doori- 
tian.  (viii.  7.)  6.  lltpl  jtcurclas  icrrtpttv. 
7.  T«A#to]  4  94pl  Svtu&v.  (iii.  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseh.  Prep,  Kv.  iv.  13.)  8.  Xfiprpol,  quoted  by 
Suidas.  9.  Ni/x0ifft'p°*S  *  spurious  work.  10. 
'E*t<rroAal  LXXXV.  Hp.  Lloyd  supposes  those 
which  arc  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  well  with  the  authorita- 
tive character  of  the  philosopher.  They  were  cer- 
tainly not  inventions  of  Philostratus,  and  arc  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  collection  to  which  ho 
refers.  The  'hwoKayta  which  is  given  by  Philos- 
tratus (viii.  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
Apollonius.  [B.  J.J 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.  1.  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus  of  Trallcs,  were  two  brothers,  and  tbo 
sculptor*  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Farncse  bull,  representing  the  punishment 
of  Dirco  by  Zethus  and  Amphion.  [Dircl]  It 
was  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Pol  Wo, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  baths  of  t'aracallit, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
deposited  in  the  Farncse  palace.  It  is  now  at 
Naples.  After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  it*  style,  by 
Battista  Bianchi  of  Milan.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  It  was  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.  A  full  description  of  the 
group  is  given  by  Winckeluiann,  who  distinguishes 
the  old  part*  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
group,  Winckelmann  and  M'ullcr  refer  it*  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  the 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  the  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  art,  the  Rhodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  leasing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [  Aoklada*],  we  may 
infer,  that  the  Farnesc  bull  was  newly  executed 
when  Asinius  Pollio  took  it  to  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently, that  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian acra.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  we 
have  no  history  of  this  work  before  its  removal 
from  Rhode*  to  Rome. 

Pliny  says  of  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  MPa- 
rentum  it  ccrtamcn  do  se  feccre :  Menecratem 
videri  professi,  sed  esse  naturalem  Artemidorunx," 
which  is  understood  to  mean,  that  they  placed  au 
inscription  on  their  work,  expressing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  father,  Artemidonis,  or  their  teacher, 
Menecrates  ought  to  be  considered  their  true  pa- 
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rent  The  Farnese  bull  bears  no  such  inscription, 
bat  there  are  the  mark*  of  on  effaced  inscription 
oo  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  forms  a  support  for  the 
figure  of  Zethus.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  g  10  ;  Winckel- 
mann,  H'erke,  vl  p.  52,  viL  p.  205;  MMer,  Arc&XoL 
der  KmuL  §  157.) 

2.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
was  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Hercules 
in  the  Belvedere,  which  is  engraved  in  the  Mm. 
Pio- Clement,  iii.  pL  10,  and  on  which  is  inscribed 
AnOAAHNIOS  NE2TOP02  A0HNAIO2  EnOIEL 
From  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  of  the  sculptor  may  be  fixed  at  nbout  the 
birth  of  Christ  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Home 
a  statue  of  Aesculapius  bj  the  same  artist  (Winc- 
kelmann,  WVrfa,  ij.  226,  iii.  p.  39,  vi.  pp.  6*4,  94, 
101,  viL  p.  215 ;  Thiersch,  Kpochcn^  p.  332.) 

3.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Arch  Los, 
made  the  bronze  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 
was  found  at  Herculaneum  and  is  engraved  in  the 
Ma*.  Herod,  i.  tab.  45.  It  bears  the  inscription, 
AI10AAONI02  APXIOT  A0HNA1O2  EfinH2E. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ  (Winckelmann,  Wrrvfee,  iL  p.  158,  iv.  p. 
284,  v.  p.  239,  viL  p.  92.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egrcmont,  at  Pet  worth, 

SlIWK.  [P.  S.J 

APOLLO'NIUS  Vhwo\\*»un\  physicians. 
For  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  see 
Fabricius,  BibL  Gr.  toL  xiii.  p.  74,  ed.  vet ;  Le 
Ck-rc,  Hist,  de  fa  Mid. ;  Haller,  BiUioih.  Medic. 
I'racf.  voL  L  ;  I  far  less,  Analecta  Hidorieo-Crit.  de 
A  rdti/ene  Medico  el  de  Apolloniis,  <$•<%,  Bamberg. 
1816,*  4 to. ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mid. 

I,  2.  Apollonhmj  Antiochbnus  ("Amox««J*)i 
the  name  of  two  physicians,  father  and  son,  who 
were  bom  at  Antioch,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici.  They  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alex- 
andria and  liefore  Menodotus  [Skrapion  ;  Mbno 
iMiTfs|,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  or 
second  century  R  c  (Gal.  Introd.  c.  4.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  »>H3.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
sometimes  called  u  Apollonius  Empiricus the 
other  may  perhaps  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

3.  APOLLONIUS  ARrHl8TRATOR('A/>X«<"7>dT«»p) 

i»  the  author  of  a  medical  prescription  quoted  by 
Andmcnachus  (ap.  GaL  De  Compos.  Medicum.  $ec. 
G+n.  v.  12,  vol.  xiii.  p.  8351  and  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ    Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  bis  life. 

4.  Apollonius  Biblas  (B<6Aas),  lived  proba- 
bly in  the  second  century  a  c,  and  wrote,  after 
Zeno's  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
he  had  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
( xapoxrr^pet )  that  an;  found  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters  in  the  third  book  of  the  Epidemic*  of 
Hippocrates.  (Gal  Comm.  II.  in  Hippocr. 44  Epid. 
///."  §  5,  toL  xviL  pt  i.  p.  G18.)  It  seems  most 
hkrly  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Empiricus.  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
srith  the  word  jEMAiaxor,  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  him  for  being  (as  we  say)  a  book-worm. 

H.  Apollonius  Citiknsis  (Kmtos),  the  oldest 
commentator  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
extant  He  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus 
(Strabo,  xir.  6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  studied 
medicine  at  Alexandria  under  Zopyrus  ( Apollon. 
Cit  p.  2,  ed.  DieU)  ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived 


in  the  first  century  b.  c    The  only  work  of  his 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo- 
crates, llrpi  "Apdpwy,  De  ArticulU,  in  three  books. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolenij-, 
who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.    (Pro  Dum.  c.  8,  20, 
Pro  Place,  c.  13,  Pro  Scjci.  c  26.)     Some  por- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  by  Cocchi 
in  his  Discorso  dell'  Analomia,   Firenze,  1745, 
4 to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Graecorum  Ckiruryid 
L&ri,  Florent  1754,  foL.    The  whole  work,  how- 
ever, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dicta's  Scio/ia  in  Jfippocrutem  ct  Ga~ 
tenum,  Regim.  Pruss.  1834,  8vo.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  n  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
K'uhn,  Lips.  1837,  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Seo 
Kiihn,  Additam.  ad  EUnchum  Mtdicvrum  Veierum, 
a  Jo.  A.  Pabricio,  $c.  exhibition.  Lips.  1826,  4  to., 
fascia  iii.  p.  5  ;  Dietx,  ScUol.  »'«  Hipp,  et  Got.  vol. 
i.  praef.  p.  v.;  Littre,  Ocutrcs  </'  J/ippocr.  vol.  i. 
Introd.  p.  92 ;  Choulant  Handbuch  der  Buckcr- 
htudefiir  die  Aeltere  M«H«n.) 

6.  Apollonius,  Claudius,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Anlid.  ii. 
11,  vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life. 

7.  Apollonius  Cvt-Rtus  (KvVpior)  was  the 
pnpil  of  Olytnpicus  and  the  tutor  to  Julianus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodici,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history.  (Gal.  De  Meth.  Med.  L  7,  vol  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empiricus  ('ZnTtipitcJs),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  "Apol- 
lonius Antiochenua,"  He  lived,  according  to 
Celsus  (De  Med.  I  pntef.  p.  5),  after  Scrapion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  Heracleicles  of  Tarcn- 
tum,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury n.  c  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Kinpirici, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeno's  work 
on  the  xaPaKT^P*s  >n  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zeno,  nnd  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  Apollonius  Biblas 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno's  death.  (Gal. 
Comm.  II.  in  Hipp.  **  Epid,  HI."  §  5,  vol.  xvii. 
pt  i.  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Galen, 
De  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7,  vol.  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Glaucub  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ  as  his  work 
**  On  Internal  Diseases"  is  quoted  by  Caclius 
Aurelianus.  (De  Morb.  Citron,  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Herophilkius  ('Hpotpt\ftos) 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mus.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
n«pl  E&roptffTwv,  De  Facile  Parabililms  (Gal.  Jin 
Compos.  Medicam.  tec  Ijoc,  vL  9,  voL  xii.  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oriba»ius 
(Eupor.  ad  Eunap.  i.  prooem.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
some  fragments  are  quoted  in  Cramer's  Anerti. 
Graeca  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  He  lived  before 
Andromachus,  as  that  writer  quotes  him  (ap.  GaL 
De  Compos.  Mniiram.  sec.  Ijoc,  voL  xiii.  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  32G,  981),  and  also  before  Arcbi- 
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gene*  (Gal.  ibid.  vol.  xiL  p.  515) ;  we  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  he  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ.    He  was  a  follower  of  Hero- 

{thilun,  and  is  said  by  Galen  (ibid.  p.  510)  to  have 
ived  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  n#pl 
Mvpwv,  Oh  Ointments,  is  quoted  by  Athenacus 
(xv.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Caelius 
Aim-bonus.    (De  Morb.  Ac  ii.  28,  p.  139). 

11.  Apollonius  Hippocraticus  ('iWTOKpd- 
Tttos),  it  said  by  Galen  (De  Secta  Oj*L  c  14. 
vol.  I  p.  144  ;  Comment.  III.  in  Hippocr.  **  De 
Pat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Ac."  c  38.  vol.  xv.  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  a.  c. 
He  is  blamed  by  Krasistratus  (ap.  Gal.  L  c)  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  Apollonius  Mkmphitks  (Mtfuplrrtt)  was 
born  at  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  (Gal.  Introd.  c.  10.  vol.  xiv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  cen- 
tury a.  c,  and  is  probably  the  samo  person  who  is 
called  44  ApoUonius  Strutonicus."  He  wrote  a  work 
u  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body" 
(Gal.  /.  c,  and  DefiniL,  prooem.  voL  xix.  p.  347), 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86), 
Galen  (De  Antul.  iL  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico- 
Inus  Myrepsus  (De  Aur.  cc  1 1,  16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  Apollonius  Mrs  (MS*),  a  follower  of 
Herophilus,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  b. 

as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)  He  was  a  fellow-pupil 
of  Heraclcides  of  Erythrac  (ibid.),  and  composed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Herophilus.  (CacL  AurcL  De  Morb.  Aeut.  ii. 
13,  p.  110;  GaL  De  Differ.  Pule.  iv.  10,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Cels. 
De  Med.  v.  praef.  p.  81  ;  Pallad.  Comm.  in  Hipp. 
*  Kpid.  ViS  ap.  Dicta,  SehoL  w  Hipp,  et  GaL 
toL  ii.  p.  98 ;  Gal.  De  Antid.  ii.  7,  8,  vol  xiv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  bo  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  "  Apollonius  Hero- 
phileius." 

14.  Apollonius  Ophis  (b  vO^>«)  is  said  by 
Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com* 
pitation  from  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hippocratic 
words  by  Baccheius ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  b.  c.  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Pcrgame- 
nus,  by  others  Apollonius  Ther. 

15.  Apollonius  Organicus  ('Opyanico's)  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Loc 
v.  15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Prroamsnus  (U«pyd^xm*os) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  wan  born  at  Per- 
gamus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  roust  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ  (Orib.  Eupor. 
ad  Eon.  i.  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Oribasius  (Med.  Coll.  viL  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaci  in  his  Collection  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI.  Veterum  et 
Clarorum  Medioorum  Grucortm  Varia  Ojjuscula, 
Mosqu.  1808,  4UL,  p.  144. 
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17.  Apollonius  Pitanabus  was  born  at  Pita- 
nae  in  Aeolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absurd  and 
superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
(//.  N.  xxix.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Senior  (6  Ylpta€vrspos)  is 
quoted  by  Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  physicians  called  Apollonius  Antiocbenus. 

19.  Apollonius  Stratonicus  (6  M  2rp4- 
raivoi )  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  of 
Strato  of  Beryta :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  person 
as  Apollonius  Mcmphitct,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  a.  c.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Erasistratus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Differ.  Puis. 
iv.  1 7,  voL  viii.  p.  759.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsrnsis  (6  Topees?)  was 
bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  lived  perhaps  in  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ.  His  prescrip- 
tions are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  (I Ms 
Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xHi,  p.  843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Thbr  (6  Bifp)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophis, 
or  Apollonius  Pcrgnracnus.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Apulcius  (Met.  ix.  init)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  several  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet     [W.  A.  G.J 

APOLLO'PHANES  QAwoWotpdrtis).  I.  Of 
Antiocii,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  he  wrote  a  work  called 
'ApUmtr.  (Athcn.  vii.  p.  281.)  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  1 40,  comp.  92)  mentions  a  work  of  his  called 
<pwri»r>J.  His  name  also  occurs  in  TertulUan.  (De 
A  aim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  asserted,  though 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Apollophancs  the 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  Apollophanes  the  physician 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  occurs  in  Socrates  (Hist. 
Eccl.  vi.  19)  and  in  Suidas.  («.  v.  'ityryirn* ;  comp. 
Rub  nken,  Dissert,  de  Vita  et  Script.  Longini,  sect  vii. ) 

2.  Of  Athbns,  a  poet  of  the  old  Attic  comedy 
(Suid.),  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Strattis,  and  to  have  consequently  lived  about  OL 
95.  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  db*k<pl£*w.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  viz.  AoAjt,  'Iftcyipw,  KpifrtsJ 
AarciTj  and  Mrrauoot.  Of  the  former  three  we 
still  possess  a  few  fragments,  but  the  List  two  are 
completely  lost  (Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  114,  xi.  pp. 
467,  485 ;  Phot  Lex.  s.  v.  pvaud^s ;  Aelian, 
Hist.  Ann.  vL  51 ;  Phot  p.  624  ;  Meineke,  Hist. 
CriL  Comic  Grate  p.  266,  &c) 

3.  Of  Ctzicur,  was  connected  by  friendship  with 
the  Persian  satrap  Phanrnbazus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  connexion  with  A^esilau*.  Soon 
after  this,  Pharnabaxus  requested  him  to  persuado 
Agesilaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iv.  1.  §  29 ;  Plut  ApesH. 
12.)  This  happened  in  ac.  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabaxus.  [L.  S.J 

APOLLO'PHANES  CAiroAAo^dVnf),  a  nadve 
of  Seleuceia,  and  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  223—187,  with  whom,  as  ap- 
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pear*  from  Poly  bias  (t.  56,  68),  be  possessed  con- 
siderable influence.  Mead,  in  his  I>ism>rt.  He 
Aummis  qitiliu*Jam  a  Smyrnacu  in  Mrdirorum 
liomortm  percwni*,  Lond.  1724,  4 to.,  thinks  that 
two  bronze  coins  struck  in  honour  of  a  pen-on 
named  Apollophanes,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
n;in»e  ;  bat  this  is  now  genemllv  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  Did,  of  Ant.  $.  e.  A/«aW)  A 
physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  medical  writer*.  (Fabricius,  liiU,  Or. 
vol.  xiiL  p.  76,  ed.  vet ;  C  G.  KUhn,  AddiUim. 

ttd  Klfucham  A/ciiiortruiH  Vetrruw  a  Jo.  A.  Fttiiri- 
cio,  dfc,  cjhtLUumy  Lips.  4to.,  18*26.  Fascic,  iiL 
p.  8.)  [W.A.O.] 

APOLLOTHEMIS  fA«-o\A<tt«M«j),  a  Oreek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  his  life  of 
Lyrurgus.  (c  31.) 

APUMYIUS  ('AwfeMos)  "driving  away  the 
flica,"  a  surname  of  Zeos  at  Olympia.  On  one 
itouion,  when  Heracles  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
Zeos  at  Olympia,  he  was  annoyed  by  hosts  of  flies, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  offered  a  sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Apomyios,  whereupon  the  flies  with- 
drew arrow  the  river  Alpheios.  From  that  time 
the  Efeons  sacrificed  to  Zeus  under  this  name. 
(Pans.  r.  14.  f  2.)  [L.S.] 

APONIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUS,  joined  Antonius 
Primus  with  the  third  legion,  a.  n.  70.  (Tac  J/ut. 
in.  10,11.) 

Q.  APCNIUS,  was  oneof  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  B.  c.  46,  from  Trebonius, 
Caesar's  lieutenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass,  xltii.  29.) 
Aponios  was  proscribed  by  the  triumrirsin  n.c.43, 
and  put  to  death.  (Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  26.) 
APU'NIUS  MUTILUS.  [Mutilvsl] 
APCVNIUS  SATURNl'NUS.[SATuamNtJa] 
APOTROPAEI  ('Asrerpemuot),  certain  divini- 
ties, by  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  believed  that 
th<*>*  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
calamity.  Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopeus.  (Pans.  ii.  1 1.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind,  and  called 
them  dii  aotrrimei,  derived  from  awrrunearc. 
(Yam,  de  L.  /,.  vii.  102;  Gellius,  v.  12.)  [I*  S.J 
APOTRO'PHIA  CAwoTpo^fa),  -the  cxpellcr," 
a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  described  her  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinful  pleasure  and  lost.  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Harmonia,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Pandemos,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  her  statues  confirmed  this  belief.  (Fans, 
ix.  16.  $  2.1  [L.  S.] 

APPiA'NUS  fAs-wiarof),  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather  from 
various  passages  in  his  work.  We  have  hardly 
any  particulars  of  his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to 
which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his 
history,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  passage  he  men- 
tions that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperors.  He  further  states,  that  the 
emperors  considered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs  (pfxp*  M* 
ffipwf  txiTpovevtiv  d^tcMTap);  which  Schwcighauser 
and  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectns  of  Egypt. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  this  supposition. 
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We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Bp.  ad 
Anion,  Pimm,  9,  p.  13,  &c,  ed.  Niebuhr) ;  bat 
whether  he  bad  the  management  of  the  emperors* 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('Pw/uuxd,  or 
'Punaiitr)  Itrropla)  in  twenty-four  books,  on  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  series  of 
events;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of  the 
affairs  of  each  country  from  the  time  that  it  became 
connected  with  the  Romans,  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gauls;  and  consequently  his  history, 
according  to  his  plan,  would  have  begun  with  that 
people.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  different  books  were  :  1.  The  kingly 
period  ('P«/i«Z#rtS*3a<nAurrj).  2.  Italy  (*lToA«of). 
3.  The  Samnites  (SawiTunf).  4.  The  Gauls  or 
Celts  (KfAvunf).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(Stmftun,  «ol  Nixnsrrurv,).  6.  Spain  (Wqpunf). 
7.  Hannibal's  wars  QArr&alK^).  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, and  Numidia  (Alton),  Kapx^yun)  «u 
NoMoBurff).  9.  Macedonia  (Maetoorunf).  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAAis- 
run)  *oJ  'Isman).  11.  Syria  and  Parthia  (ioptojof 
ael  napducri).  12.  The  war  with  Mithridates 
(Mi0Oi5dTf«>j).  13—21.  The  civil  wars  (1^- 
Ajo),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marios  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  last  fonr  books 
also  had  the  title  of  vd  Aryvsrinird.  22.  'Ekoto*'- 
Toerfa,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  lllyria 
('lAAvpunf  or  Aomin)).  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
{'ApaSloij.  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com- 
plete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There  are  also 
fragments  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  ns  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighauser 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and  Crassns,  pro- 
liably  made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schweighau- 
ser's  Appian,  voL  iiL  p.  905,  Ac) 

Appian's  work  is  a  mere  compilation.  In  the 
early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysius,  as  far  as 
the  latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysius,  which 
are  lost.  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Fabius  seems  to  have  been  bis  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Poly  bios.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple ;  but  be  possesses  few  merits  as 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places 
Sagnntum  on  the  north  of  the  Iberos  (/6er.  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Britain.  {I her.  1.} 

Appian's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barba- 
rous Latin  translation  by  Candidas,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Oreek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Caroms  Stcphanus,  Paris,  1551  ;  which 
was  followed  by  an  improved  Ijitin  version  by 
I  Gclenius,  which  was  published  after  the  d«*th  of 
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tho  latter  at  Basel,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
'Ifnpun)  ual  'AjrviftzZmf  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  SUphanus,  Geneva,  1557.  Ursinus 
published  some  fragments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Gclenius,  by  H.  Stephanas, 
Geneva,  1592.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  with  lllyria,  was  first  publish- 
ed by  Haachclius,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  some  ad- 
ditional fragment*  were  added  by  Valerius,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian's  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanas.  The  work 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
Tollius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
mid  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  Tho  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  is  that  of  Schweighiiuser,  Leipzig, 
1 785,  3  vols.  8vo.  A  few  new  fragments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Nova  Cuf lectio  vet.  Scrip.:  they  are  printed,  toge- 
ther with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybius,  in  u  Po- 
lybii  et  Appiani  Historiorum  Excerpta  Vatkaua, 
&c,M  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  (p.  229  in 
Niebubr's  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Genitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs,  who  were  called 
Appiades.  (Ov.  Rem.  Am.  659,  Ars  Am.  L  81, 
iiL  451.)  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  1)  Batters  Appius 
Pulcher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  In  modern  times,  statues  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  timet,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Visconti,  in  Mus. 
Pio-Clem.  i.  p.  216,  ed.  Mcdiolan.)       [L.  S.] 

APPION.  [Apion.] 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor  of 
Marcellus.  On  his  appointment,  a.  d.  539,  as 
communis  omnium,  or  major  judex,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperor's  praefects  (dfpxorr«*)»  he  is 
said  by  Justinian  to  have  acquired  a  high  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advocatus  fud,  an  office  to  which  was  attached  tho 
title  iqfdaOUis.  His  name  appears  as  consul  a.  d. 
539.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius.] 
A'PPIUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 
APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Dbcianun,  Panma, 
and  Saturninus:  those  who  boar  no  cognomen  ore 
given  under  Appulbius.    The  first  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Q.  AppukiuB 
Pansa,  u.  r.  300. 
APPULEIA  VARI'LIA.  [Appulbius,No.9.] 
APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.    1.  L.  Ap- 
pulbius, tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c  391,  impeached 
(  amUlus  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Veil    (Liv.  t.  32;  Plut  Cam.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appulbius,  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
sent  in  a  c.  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs 
between  Attalus  and  Prusias.   (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 

3.  Appulbius,  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  {ad  Fum.  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  Philippus,  the  pro- 
consul, in  Asia  a  c.  55. 


4.  Appulbius,  a  pmediator,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  AU.  xii.  14,  17),  must  be 
distinguished  from  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Appulbius,  was  elected  augur  in  ac.  45, 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  hi»  ab- 
sence from  the  inaugural  festival,  which  seems  to 
have  lasted  several  days.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xii.  13 
— 15.)  At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  a  c.  44, 
Appuleius  seems  to  have  been  quaestor  in  Asia ;  and 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  he 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops.  (Cic.  J'kil, 
x.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  63,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  a  c  43,  and 
fled  to  Brutus,  who  placed  him  over  Bithvnia. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  a  c  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  country.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appulbius,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
B.  c  43,  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Sicily.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iv.  40.)  He  must  be  distinguished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.    (B.  C.  iii.  93.) 

7-  Sbx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  p.  Sbx.  n.,  consul  in 
a  c  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  a  c.  26,  for  tho 
victories  he  bad  gained  in  that  country.  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  20 ;  Fast.  Capitol.) 

8.  M.  Appulbius  Sbx.  p.  Sbx.  n„,  consul  in 
a  c.  20,  may  possibly  be  tho  same  person  as  No. 
5.    (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

9.  Sbx.  Appulbius  Sbx.  p.  Sbx.  n.,  probably 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  14,  the  year  in 
which  Augustus  died.  (Dion  Cass.  UL  29 ;  Suet. 
Aug.  100;  Tac  Ann.  L  7;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123.) 
He  is  called  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Cassius  (L  c 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  Augustus.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appuleia  Varilia,  who  was 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  a.  d.  1 7,  as  a 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Augustus.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  Sex.  Appuleius  may 
have  married  one  of  the  MarceUae,  the  two  daughters 
of  Octavio,  by  her  first  husband  Marcellus ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriptions 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
consonant,  see  Crcn.  Animad.  Phil.  P.  xi.  sub.  iniC; 
Oudendorp,  ad  Atnd.  Asia.  not.  p.  1),  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  Golden  Ass,  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  in  Africa, 
at  Madaura,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  was  transferred  to  Masinissa 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  of  Ro- 
man veterans,  attained  to  considerable  splendour. 
This  town  was  situated  far  inland  on  the  border 
line  between  Numidia  and  Gaetulia,  and  hence 
Appuleius  styles  himself  Seminnmida  et  Semixio 
tulus,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  ho  had  no 
more  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  hybrid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyrus,  who  in  like  manner  might  be 
termed  Setnimedus  ac  Semipersa.  (Apolog.  pp.  443, 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  His  father  was  a  man  of  high 
respectability,  who  having  filled  the  office  of 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the  sum  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  two  son*. 
(Apolog.  p.  442.)  Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  period  as  a  school  of  literature  (Florida,  iv. 
p.  20),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where 
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he  became  warmly  attached  to  the  tenet*  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy, and,  prosecuting  hit  researches 
in  many  different  departments,  bud  the  founda- 
tion* of  that  copious  stock  of  various  and  profound 
learning  by  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin- 
guished. He  next  travelled  extensively,  visiting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  opinions 
and  modes  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  mysteries  and  secret 
fraternities  so  numerous  in  that  age.  (De  Mundo, 
p.  729  ;  Apolog.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 
turn home,  although  he  had  in  some  degree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  his  long-continued 
course  of  study,  by  his  protracted  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  and  by  various  acts  of  generosity 
towards  his  friends  and  old  instructors  (Aptdo</. 
p.  442),  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  to  Alex- 
andria, (Apolog.  p.  518.)  On  his  way  thither 
he  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was 
hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Skiniua  Pontianus,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
npon  terms  of  close  intimacy,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, at  Athens.  {Apolog.  I.  c)  The  mo- 
ther of  Pontianus,  Pudentilla  by  name,  was 
a  very  rich  widow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
disposal.  With  the  full  consent,  or  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
young  philosopher  agreed  to  marry  her.  (Apolop. 
p.  518.)  Meanwhile  Pontianus  himself  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Hcrennius  Rufinus, 
who  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
pass  ont  of  the  family,  instigated  his  son-in-law, 
together  with  a  younger  brother,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
Aoruilianua,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
upon  the  charge,  that  he  had  gained  the  affections  of 
Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  (Apolog. 
pp.  401,  451,  521,  522,  &c.)  The  accusation 
seems  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  was  young,  highly  accomplish- 
ed, eloquent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  wom 
and  wan  from  intense  application.  (Apolog.  p. 
406,  seqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
while  her  enemies  called  her  sixty ;  in  addition  to 
which  she  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
homo  time  desirous  fijjrUQ  to  tntcr  the  imuriod 
state.  (Apolog.  pp.  450,  514, 520, 535,  546,  541, 
547.)  The  cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before 
Claudius  Maxima*,  proconsul  of  Africa  (Apolog. 
pn.  400,  445,  501),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph- 
ant defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant 
Of  bis  subsequent  career  we  know  little.  Judging 
trom  the  voluminous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
to  his  pen,  he  must  have  devoted  himself  most 
assiduously  to  literature;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
hunts  in  the  province,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
his  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthago  and  of  other 
Mates.  (Apolog.  pp.  445,  494 ;  Florid,  iii.  n.  16; 
Augustin.  Ep.  y.) 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  particulars  are 
derived  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  we  tind  a  considerable,  number  of 
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circumstances  recorded  in  almost  all  the  biographies 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  his 
praenomen  was  Lucius ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
was  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  Thessnlian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch  ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  his 
own  exertions;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu- 
leius is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply- 
ing authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  facts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
trustworthy  sources ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referred  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tune had  been  merely  "mod ice  imminutum "  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  does  ho 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Met.  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  wo  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  transformation  of  Lucius,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fanciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  Pudentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  be  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  his  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists,  as  we  learn  from  Lactan- 
tius,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wonderful  than,  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  (Lac tan t  Div.  ImU  v.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation— a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted iu  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the  oration  of  Appuleius  himself.  (Mar- 
cellin.  Ep.iv.  ad  Augustin.  and  Augustin.  Ep.  v. 
ad  MarceUin.) 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuleius 
without  being  at  once  impressed  with  bis  conspi- 
cuous excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  fancy,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acutencss,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  band,  no 
style  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phraseology  employed.  The  former  is  dis- 
figured by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceits  and  studied  prettincsscs, 
while  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  extant  compositions  of  the  oldest 
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dramatic  writer*,  and  in  quotation*  preserved  by 
the  grammarian! ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho- 
rity can  be  prod  need  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
have  imagined.  The  least  faulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia.  Here  he  spoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  although  we  may  in  many  places 
detect  the  inveterate  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
yet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straightforward 
heartiness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  feelings  were  less 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
bom,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  Scipio  Orfitus,  Severianus, 
Lollianus  Avitus,  and  others  who  ore  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antonines,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are  :  I.  Meta- 
ntorphoteon  sen  de  Anno  Aureo  Libri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  6voj 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patrae  (Photius,  BiU.  cod.  exxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tales  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  of  MiUeiae  fabulae.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
some  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with  tlte 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress,  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste- 
ries. {iHv.  Leg.  bk.  ii.  sect,  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aureus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  its  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  just  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  were  distinguished  as  xpwa 
s mj.  Warburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aureus  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Milesian  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  circle,  after  the  fashion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny's  Epistles  (ii.  20), 
astern  para,  tt  accipe  auream  fabulam,  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  "  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,"  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-known 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 

II.  Horidorum  Libri  I V.  An  dvBoXuyia,  con- 
taining select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  we  have  here 
a  sort  of  common-place-book,  in  which  Appuleius 


I  registered,  from  time  to  time,  such  ideas  and  forms 
of  expression  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuous  com- 
position. This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  supporters.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  Soeratu  Liber.  This  treatise  has 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Augustine. 

IV.  De  DogmaU  PlaUmi*  Libri  trm.  The  first 
l»ook  contains  some  account  of  the  specul<itire  dno- 
trime*  of  Plato,  the  second  of  his  moral*,  the  third 
of  his  logic. 

V.  De  Mtmdo  Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
Ttpl  roV/iou,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 

VI.  Apologia  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  ora- 
tion described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius 
Maximus. 

VII.  Hermeik  Trismeguti  De  Natura  Devnun 
Dialogue.  Scholars  are  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation  of  the  Ascle- 
pian  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  see  Fabric. 
BiU.  Orate.  L  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  lost  are 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himself,  and 
many  others  belonging  to  tome  Appuleius  are  cited 
by  the  grammarians.  He  professes  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  u  poemata  omme  genu*  apta  virgae,  fyrae, 
socca,  eotkurno,  item  satints  ae  griphos,  item  lAttoria* 
variat  rermm  nee  mm  orationet  laudato*  diserti*  nee 
bob  dialogo*  laudato*  pkUa*ophi*,n  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  {Florid,  ii.  9,  iiL  18,  20,  ir.  24)  ;  and 
we  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  collection  of 
poem*  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  entitled 
Ludicra,  from  which  a  few  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  409,  414;  compare 
538.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome,  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Alexia.  It  is  excessively 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  honestly 
copied  from  MSS^  and  free  from  the  multitude  of 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  escaped  mu- 
tilation by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Asinus  appeared  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1786,  printed  in  4 to.,  and 
edited  by  Oudendorp  and  Ruhnken.  Two  addi- 
tional volumes,  containing  the  remaining  works, 
appeared  at  Ley  den  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscha. 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  edition  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appnlchis  has  been  published  at  Leipzig, 
1842,  by  G.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translations  of  the  Golden 
Ass  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  European 
languages.  The  but  English  version  is  that  by 
Thomas  Taylor,  in  one  volume  Uvo.,  London, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  Deo 
&M°ratis.  [^V.  R»] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  Appuxbiuh 
Rakbarus,  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  no  par- 
ticulars are  known,  and  whose  date  is  rather  uncer- 
tain. He  has  ■centimes  been  identified  with  Appu- 
leius, the  author  of  the  a  Golden  Ass,"  and  some- 
times with  Appuleius  Cclsus[CEL8US,  Appulbivs], 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  utter  than  the  time 
of  either  of  those  persons,  and  probably  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Herbarium,  seu 
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de  Medicaminibus  llrrharum  ;  it  consists  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty-eight  chapters,  and  is  mostly 
taken  from  Dioacorides  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
published  at  Rome  by  Jo.  Phil,  de  Lignamine, 
4 to.,  without  date,  hut  before  1484.  It  was  re- 
printed three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
sides being  included  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  several  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appuleius  of  Madaura.  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ackermann  in  his  ParabUmm  Mediea- 
ncntormm  Scriptons  Antnpti,  Norimb.  1788,  8ro. 
A  short  work,  "  De  Ponderibuu  et  Mensuris," 
liearing  the  name  of  Appuleius,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  several  editions  of  Mesue's  works. 
(Haller,  BiUioth.  Boian.  ;  Cboulant,  Hamdbuck  der 
Buch,rhtmi*  fur  die  AUere  Median.)  [W.  A.O.J 

-APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECl'LICUS  MINU- 
TI  A'NUS,  the  author  of  a  work  de  Orthograpftia, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  first  published 
by  A.  Mai  in  44  Juris  CivilU  Ante-Justin  ianei  Reli- 
quiae, &c,w  Rome,  1823.  They  were  republished 
by  Osann,  Darmstadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gram- 
matical works,  de  \ota  Aspimtionis  and  de  Dij>h- 
tkom/is,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appuleius. 
Madvig  has  shewn  {de  Apuleii  Fragm.  de  Orthopr., 
Hafniae,  1829),  that  the  treatise  dm  Ortkt*rraj*hia 
is  the  work  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
above  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  oar  aera. 

A'PRIES  fAfpiV,  'Aa-pfor),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (SaTte)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh - 
Jlophra  of  Scripture  (lxx.  Ode4pif),  the  Vaphres 
of  Manctho,  succeeded  his  father  Psammuthis,  a.  c 
596.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
established the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
bad  been  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
failed,  however,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
(b,  c.  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which  A  pries  had 
sent  against  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
as  king  Amasis,  whom  A  pries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
there.  The  crueltyof  Apnes  to  Patarbemis,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  bring  back  Amasis,  and  who  had 
failed  in  the  attempt,  exasperated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
him,  leaving  him  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
auxiliary  force  of  30,000  Greeks.  With  these 
and  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Mo  mem- 
phis,  but  his  army  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  alive.  Amasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  mur- 
mur* of  the  Egyptians,  he  suffered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  Ac,  169,  iv.  159; 
Diod.  i.  68;  Athen.  xiiL  p. 560;  Jerem.  xxxviL  5,7, 
xliv.  30,  xlvi  26  ;  Exek.  xxix.  3;  Joseph.  AnL  x. 
9.  §  7  ;  Amasis.)  [P.  S.] 

APRCNIUS.  1.  C.  Apronius,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
decemvirate,  n.  c.  449.   (Liv.  in.  54.) 

2.  Q.  A  prom  era,  the  chief  of  the  decumani  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres  (r.  c.  73 — 
7 1  \  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  rapacity 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind.  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  44, 
iiL  9,  12,  21,  23.) 
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3.  L.  Apronius,  consul  suffectut  in  a.  n.  8 
{Fast.  Capity,  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusus  (colon  Driui),  when  the  latter  wait  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  a.  n.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  Germanicus 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  d.  15.  On  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  war  he  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac  Amu  L  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Home  in  the  following  year,  a.  D,  16 
(ii  32) ;  and  four  years  afterwards  (a,  D.  20),  he 
succeeded  Camillas,  as  proconsul,  in  the  government 
of  Africa.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tacfari- 
nas,  and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frisii  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  xi.  19.) 
Apronius  bad  two  daughters:  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvan  us,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22);  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Gaetulicua,  consul  in  a.  d,  26.  (vL 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Apronius  Caesianus,  who 
accompanied  his  father  to  Africa  in  a.  n.  20  (iii. 
21 ),  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  Cali- 
gula in  a.  D.  39.    (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUS.  1.  C.  Vipstancs  Apro- 
nianus, was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  tlie  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  n.  70.  (Tac.  //i*  L  76.)  Ho 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianus  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  a.  n.  59. 

2.  Cassius  Apronianus,  the  father  of  Dion 
Cassius,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  periods.  Dion  Cassius  was 
with  his  father  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
lxix.  1,  IxxiL  7.)  Reimar  {de  Vita  Ctutii  DiunU 
§  6.  p.  1535)  supposes,  that  Apronianus  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  180. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  a.  n.  203.    (Dion  Cass,  lxxvi.  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  Ahtrrius.  [Artrrius.] 
A'PSINES  ('Atfrnnt).     1.  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidas  (a  v.;  com  p.  Eudoc  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  father  of  Onasimua,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onasimus,  and  grandson  of  Apsines 
No,  1,  is  likewise  called  an  Athenian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  {ad  Demomtk.  Leptin.  p.  1 1 ;  camp.  Schol. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  em,  though  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  ViL  Soph.  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Julianus,  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfare,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suppress.  (Kunap,  p.  115, 
Ac.) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
minus,  about  a.  D.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Heracleides,  the  Lycian,  and  afterwards  at 
Nicomedia  under  Basilicas.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  con- 
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sular  dignity.    (Suidas,  «.  c. ;  Tzetiet.  CkU.  viii. 
696.)    He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus  (  VU.  Soph. 
ii.  33.  §  4),  who  praises  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  his  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  soy  more  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  Battery  or  partiality.    We  still 
possess  two  rhetorical  works  of  Apsines :   1.  rispl 
T«r  piiptcv  rov  voAitucov  \6yw  T«xnj,  which  was 
fimt  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhe tores  Oraeci  (pp. 
682—726),  under  the  incorrect  title  Tix*V  fivro- 
pun)  xtpl  vpootnUc*, as  it  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Hermogenes  (p.  14,  but  see  p.  297).  This 
work,  however,  is  only  a  port  of  a  greater  work, 
and  is  so  much  interpolated  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it.    In  some  of 
the  interpolated  parts  Apsines  himself  is  quoted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhunken  to  belong  to  a  work  of  Longinus  on 
rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has 
consequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Wnlz  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci.  (ix.  p.  465,  &c; 
com  p.  Westermann,  Gesch,  d.  Griech.  BertdttamL 
§  98,  n.  6.)    2.  fl«pl  T&y  iax*\H<xrivni>'<i»v  *P*" 
EKn^drtnv,  is  of  little  importance  and  very  short. 
It  is  printed  in  Aldus'  Rhetor.  Oraec  pp.  727-730, 
and  in  Walt  Rhetor.  Graec  ix.  p.  534,  Ac.  [L.S.] 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  ('Afuproj),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  whom  any 
remains  are  still  extant,  was  born,  according  to 
Suidas  (*.  v.)  and  Eudocia  (Vwlar.  ap.  Villoison, 
Anted.  G'rwra,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  at  Prusa  or  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia,    He  is  said  to  have  served 
under  Constantine  in  his  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  under 
Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  322,  but  some  refer  it 
to  that  under  Constantine  IV.  (or  Pogonatnt), 
a.  d.  671.    His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
u  Vetcrinoriae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol., 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil. 
1537,  4to.    Sprengel  pubbshed  a  little  work  en- 
titled "  Programraa  de  Apsyrto  Bithvnio,"  Halae, 
1832,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'PTEROS  ("AwTfpof),  "the  wingless,"  a  sur- 
name under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  victory) 
hod  a  sanctuary  at  Athens.  This  goddess  was 
usually  represented  with  wings,  and  their  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  signify  that  Vic- 
tory would  or  could  never  fly  awny  from  Athens. 
The  some  idea  was  expressed  at  Sparta  by  a  statue 
of  Ares  with  his  feet  chained.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  4. 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

APULEIUS.  [Appulxiub.] 
APU'STIA  GENS,  had  the  cognomen  Fvllo. 
The  Apustii  who  bear  no  cognomen  are  spoken  of 
under  Apurtius.  The  first  member  of  this  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  L.  Apustius 
Kullo,  n.  c,  226. 

APU'STIUS.  1.  L.  Apustius,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Roman  troops  at  Tarentum,  a  c  215. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  38.) 

2.  L.  Apvstil-k,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
picius  in  Macedonia,  a.  c.  200,  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  against  Philip.  He  was  after- 
wards a  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
n.  c  190,  and  was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lycia.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27,  xxxvii.  4, 
16.) 

3.  P.  Apubtius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  161.    (Polyb.  xxxii. 

A'QUILA  ('AkvAos),  the  translator  of  the  Old 
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Testament  into  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Pontus. 
Epiphaues  (De  Pond,  et  Mens.  15)  states,  that  he 
was  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (Aelia 
Capitoiina) ;  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  excommunicated  for  practising  the  heathen 
astrology;  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the 
Jews,  and  was  circumcised;  but  this  account  is 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  rumours.  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  having  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably  about 
130  a.  D.  (Iren.  iii.  24;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan. 
vu.  1 ;  Hieron.  Bp.  ad  PammacL  vol  iv.  pt  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  with  a  version  better  fitted 
than  the  Septuagint  to  sustain  them  in  their  op- 
position to  Christianity.    He  did  not,  however,  as 
some  have  supposed,  falsify  or  pervert  the  sense  of 
the  original,  but  he  translated  every  word,  even 
the  titles,  such  as  Jih**uJi,  with  the  most  literal 
accuracy.  This  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named  jcot* 
dxpigtuw.    The  version  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  was  read.  (Novell, 
146.)  It  was  generally  disliked  by  the  Christians ; 
but  Jerome,  though  sometimes  showing  this  feel- 
ing, at  other  times  speaks  most  highly  of  Aquila 
and  his  version.    (QuaetL  2,  ad  Dumas,  iii.  p.  35 ; 
Epitt.  ad  MaixtlL  iii.  p.  96,  ii.  p.  312 ;  Quae*. 
Heh.xn  Genes,  iii.  p.  216  ;  Comment,  in  Jes.  c  8; 
Comment,  in  Hot.  c  2.)     The  version  is  also 
praised  by  Origen.  (Comment,  in  Joh.  viiL  p.  131; 
Rerpont.  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  editions  of  the  Hexapla  [Ohi- 
OKNEs],and in Dathe's Oputctduy Lips.  1746.  [P.S.J 
A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  sta- 
tioned with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  d.  50,  to  protect 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  had  received  the 
sovereignty  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  praetorian 
insignia,  (lac.  Ann.  xii.  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS?),  a  Roman 
jurist,  from  whose  liber  resftonsorum  two  fragments 
concerning  Mora  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  In 
the  Florentine  Index  he  is  named  Gallta  Aipiila, 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  reading 
roAAoo  for  lovKiou.  This  has  occasioned  Julius 
Aquila  to  be  confounded  with  Aquilliu*  Gallus. 
Hib  date  is  uncertain,  though  he  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
a.  d.  193-8 ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tit  7,  s.  34  he  gives 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  settled  by  Severus.  (Dig.  27.  tit  3.  s.  I. 
§  3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  law  he 
is  referred  to  a  later  period.  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  with  Lucius  Julius  Aquila,  who 
wrote  de  Etrutoa  dudplina,  or  with  that  Aquila 
who,  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  prarfect  of 
Egypt,  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  (Majanaius,  Comm.  ad  30  Jurincon. 
Frugm.  vol.  ii.  p.  208 ;  Otto,  in  Pracf.  The*.  voL 
i.  p.  13;  Zimmeni,  Rom,  RechU-Geach^chtr,  vol.  i. 
§103.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'QUILA,  L.  PO'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
probably  in  a  c.  45,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
college  that  did  uot  rise  to  Caesar  as  he  passed  by 
the  tribunes'  scats  in  his  triumph.  (Suet  Jul.  Goes. 
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7B.)  He  waa  one  of  Caesar's  murderers  and  after- 
wards served  as  a  legate  of  Brutus  at  the  beginning 
of  B.C  43  in  Cisalpine  OauL  He  defeated  T. 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  drove  him  out  of  Pollentia, 
bat  was  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Antony  by  Hirtiua.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
statue.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iL  113;  Dion  Cass,  xh  i. 
38,  40  ;  Oc  PkiL  xi.  6,  xiii.  12,  a.1  Fam.  x.  33.) 
Pontius  Aquila  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  him  in  his  letters.  (Ad  Fam. 
t.  2 — 4,  vii.  2,  3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 
lived  after  Alexander  Numcnius  but  before  Julius 
Kunnianus,  probably  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  the  author  of  a  small  work  intitled,  deFiffurii 
SemlmtiaruM  et  Elocution*,  which  is  usually  printed 
with  Rutilius  Lupus.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
tional notes  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831.  Rufinianus 
states,  that  Aquila  took  the  materials  of  this  work 
from  one  of  Alexander  Numeniua  on  the  same 
subject.  I  See  p.  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VETMUS,  commander  of  the  thir- 
teenth legion,  one  of  Otho's  generals  was  present 
in  the  battle  in  which  Otho's  troops  were  defeated 
by  those  of  Vitellius  A.  D.  70.  He  subsequently 
espoused  Vespasian's  party.  (Tut. Hilt,  ii.44,  iii.  7*) 

AQUl'LIA  SEVE'RA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Elagabolus  whom  he  married  after 
divorcing  his  former  wife,  Paula.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  since  Aquilia  was  a 
vestal  virgin;  but  Elagaltalus  said  that  he  had 
contracted  it  in  order  that  divine  children  might 
be  born  from  himself,  the  pontifex  maximus  and  a 
vestal  virgin.  Dion  Cassius  says  that  he  did  not 
live  with  her  long ;  but  that  after  marrying  three 
others  successively,  he  again  returned  to  her.  It 
appears  from  coins  that  he  could  not  have  married 
her  before  a.  d.  221.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  9  ; 
dian.  r.  6  ;  Eckhel,  vii.  p.  259.) 


COIN  OF  JULIA  AQUILIA  s  K  VERA. 

AQUILI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Herrainia 


1 .  T.  HaRViNirs  Aquilinus  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  lay  of  the  Tarquins  was  with  M.  Horatius 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tarquinius  Superbus 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  camp.  lie  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Sublkian  liridge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Porscnna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  *ut>sequent  battle  against  the  Etruscans. 
He  waa  consul  in  b.  c.  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  lake  Begillus  in  498,  in  single  combat  with 
Mamiliu*.  (Liv.  iL  10,  11,20;  Dionys.  to.  75, 
v.  22,  23,  26,  36,  vi  12;  Plut.  Poplic  16.) 

2.  Lar  lb  kmimi  s  T.  r.  Aquilinus,  Cos. 
svc.  4  48.  (Liv.  iii.  65;  Dionys.  xi  51.) 

AQ  Ul'LLIA,  whom  some  had  said  that  Quintus 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  intended  to  marry. 
Cicero  mentions  the  report  in  one  of  his  letters 
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a  c.  44,  and  says  in  another,  that  young  Quintus 
would  not  endure  her  as  a  step-mother,  (ad  Alt. 
xiv.  13,  17.) 

AQUI'LLIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  A tjui/fitu,  but  in  manuscripts  generally  with 
a  single  /.  This  gena  was  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aquillii  are  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins 
(Liv.  ii.  4);  and  a  member  of  the  house,  C.  Aquil- 
lius  Tu«cus  is  mentioned  as  consul  as  early  as 
a  c.  487.  The  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  under 
the  republic  are  Cokvus  Crassl's  FlorusGal- 
lus  Turcus  :  for  those  who  bear  no  surname,  see 
Aquimius. 

AQUl'LLIUS.  1.  M'.AquilliusM'.f.M'.n. 
Consul  a  c  129,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  Aristonicus  the  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Pcrperna.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulus  of 
maladministration  in  his  province,  but  was  acquit- 
ted by  bribing  the  judges.  (Flor.  ii.  20 ;  Justin, 
xxxvi.  4  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  4 ;  Cic  de  Nat.  Det*.  ii.  6, 
Die.  in  Caecil.  21  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  22.)  lie 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  but  not  till  a  c.  126.  (Fail.  Capitol.) 

2.  M\  Aquillius  M\  p.  M\  n.,  probably  a  son 
of  the*preceding,  consul  in  B.  c  101,  conducted  tho 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  hnd  a  second 
time  revolted  under  Athcnioa  Aquillius  com- 
pletely subdued  the  insurgents  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Floras  iii.  19;  Liv. 
Epit,  69;  Diod.  xxxvi.  Eel.  1 ;  Cic  w  Terr.  iii.  64, 
v.  2;  Fad.  Capitol.)  In  98,  he  was  accused  by 
L.  Fumis  of  maladministration  in  Sicily  ;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  his  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  Brut. 
52,  de  Off.  ii.  14,  proFlacc.  39,  de  Orat.  ii.  28,  47.) 
In  a  c  88,  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con- 
sular legates  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  and  his  allies.  Ho  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
tachium,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Mith- 
ridates  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat  (Appian,  Mitkr.  7,  19,  21  ; 
Liv.  Epit.  77;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  18;  Cic  pro  £s</. 
Man.  5  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 

AQUl'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Julianus.] 
AQUl'LLIUS  RE'GULUS.  [Rxut/Lua] 
AQUl'LLIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Sevbrus.] 
AQUI'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  poet,  a  contem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (Catull.  xiv.  18; 
Cic  Tuie.  v.  22.) 

M.  AQUI'NIUS,  a  Pompcian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompeians  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
a  c.  47.  (De  Bell.  A/ric  57,  89.) 

ARABIAN  US  ('Apa€iay6s),  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian writer,  about  196  A.  d.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  lost.  (Euacb.  If. 
E.  v.  27  ;  Hieroa  de  Vir.  I  Unit,  c  51.)     [P.  S.j 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICUS(  Apd*mSxo- 
Katrrucis),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  are  upon  works 
of  art,  lired  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs  xiii.  p.  856.)  [P.  S.J 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of 
Idmon  of  Colophon,  who  was  a  famous  dyer  iu 
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purple.  His  daughter  was  greatly  skilled  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  she  even 
ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compote  with  her. 
Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Athena 
could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  and  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  (dpdxvn),  tbe.  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Met  vi.  1—145;  Virg. 
Gtorg.  iv.  246.)  This  fable  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 
ARAETHY'REA  ('ApuOupla),  a  daughter  of 
Anw,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  Arantca,  the  most  ancient  town  in  PMiasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  A  oris,  and  is  said  to  have 
boon  fond  of  the  chase  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Araethyrea.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  571 ;  Strab.  viiL 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Pblias.  The 
monuments  of  Araethyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pillars,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
were  commenced  at  Phlius,  the  people  always  in- 
voked Aras  and  his  two  children  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  their  monuments.    (Paus.  ii.  12. 

SH-6.)  [L.S-] 

A'RACUS  ("Apoitot),  Ephor,  ac.  409,  (/M. 
ii.  3.  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  &  a  405,  with  Lysandcr  for 
vice-admiral  (brurroKivt),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(ravdpxot)y  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Pint  Lye.  7  j  Xcn.  HeU.  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xiii. 
100 ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  398  be  was  sent  into 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dcrcyllidas  (Hi.  2.  §  6) ;  and  in  869  he  was 
one  of  the  ainlwissadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
§  33,  where  "Apeucot  should  be  read  instead  of 
"Aparot.) 

ARACY'NTHIAS  fApurvrtttf?),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianus,  op.  Sitpk. 
Byx.  t.  r.  'ApdKw6ot.)  [  L.  S.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRl'CIUS  (narpUtot 'Apip- 
ffiof),  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Ocranuz,  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Mcletius  and  Anns,  is  quoted 
in  the  Syuotlwon  Veiut  (32,  ap.  Fabric.  MM.  Grace. 
zii.  p.  369).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  n<rrpt- 
ttlov  'Apapfrlov  tov  puixapos,  4k  tov  \6yov  <u!tov 
tov  iinKtyopJvov  'Clxtayav.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  CApaptis),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  Piuin(tL  c  388),  the 
last  play  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name  :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KtixaXot  and  the 
AIo\ocIkwv,  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Araros  (Arp.  ad  Pltd.  iv.  Bekker),  probably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Araros  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  name  a  c.  375.  (Suidas,  s.  r.) 
Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies : 
Kaivds,  KaprvktWi  Tlayit  yoved,  'Tfiivaiot,  *At<*- 
«»,  napdtviZiov.  All  that  we  know  of  his  dramatic 
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character  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Alexis  (A then,  iii  p.  123,  c.),  who,  however,  was 
his  rival  : 

Kol  yip  fia&Aofuu 

SSaro't  at  ytwm  •  wpaypm  S'  icrri  pot  pJya 

<pp4arot  Mw  fyxpirtpov  'Apap6ros.  [P.S.] 

ARAS.  [Arakthybxa.] 

ARASPES  ('ApaVinjt),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  from  his  youth,  contends  with 
Cyrus  that  lore  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Pantheia,  whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  his 
charge.  [Abradatar.]  He  is  afterwards  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  the  right 
wing  of  Cyrus'  army  in  the  battle  with  Croesus. 
(Xcn.  Cyr.  v.  1.  §  1,  8,  &c,  vi.  I.  §  36,  &<x,  9. 
§  U.21.) 

ARATUS  ("ApoTot),  of  Sicyon,  lived  from 
a.  c  271  to  213.  The  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopocmen  and  Lycortas, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Grecian  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rome. 

Aratus  was  the  son  of  Cleinias,  and  was  bom 
at  Sicyon,  a  c  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  Abantidas  [Abantibas],  Aratus  was  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  tbo  family  by  So  so, 
his  uncle's  widow,  who  conveyed  him  to  Argns 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  had  reached 
tbo  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  possession  of  his 
native  city  by  the  help  of  some  Argians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  Sicyon 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  bis  power,  a  c.  251.  (Comp.  Polyb. 
iL  43.) 

Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  now 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aratus  himself 
sailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy's  alliance,  in 
which  he  succeeded.  In  B.  c.  245  he  was  elected 
general  (oTporwyrfi)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
time  in  243.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
the  league.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Megara,  Troczen,  Epidaurus,  Argos, 
Cleonae,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwards 
added  to  it.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  had  made  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Aratus  at 
Pcllene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.  But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  its 
ruin  were  laid.  The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Actolia,  and  of  Cleomews, 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  war. 
[Clbombnbr.]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  Ptolemy,  as  might  be 
expected,  joined  Clcomcnes ;  and  in  a  succession 
of  actions  at  Lycaeum,  Megalopolis,  and  Ilecatom- 
baeum,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaeans  were  well  nigh 
destroyed.  By  these  Aratus  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  his  con- 
duct, and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, fully  able  to  dictate  to  toe  whole  of  Greece, 
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— Troeswn,  Epidaurus  Argus,  Hermione,  Petlene, 
Caphyae,  Phliiu,  Pheneus  and  Corinth,  in  which 
the  Achaean  garrison  kept  only  the  citadcL— 
It  was  now  necessary  to  call  on  Antigonus  for 
the  promised  aid.  Penninion  to  paa«  through 
Aetolia  baring  been  refused,  he  embarked  his 
anny  in  transports  and,  sailing  by  Euboea,  land- 
ed hit  army  near  the  isthmus,  while  Cleomenes 
was  occupied  with  the  sir^e  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
a.  52.)  The  latter  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  hastened  to  defend  Corinth;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  engaged  there,  than  Aratus  by  a  master- 
stroke of  policy,  gained  the  assistance  of  a  party  in 
Argos  to  place  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Cleomenes  hastened  thither,  leaving 
Connth  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus  ;  but  arriving  too 
late  to  take  effectual  measures  against  Aratus, 
while  Autigunus  was  in  hi*  rear,  he  retreated  to 
Alantineia  and  thence  home.  Antigonus  mean- 
while was  by  Aratus''  influence  elected  general  of 
the  league,  and  made  Corinth  and  Sicyon  his 
winter  quarters.  What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  design  of  A nitus'  life  could  be  ac- 
complished,— to  unite  all  the  Greek  governments 
into  one  Greek  nation  ?  Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  to  regulate  the 
relation*  of  the  powers  of  Greece.  The  career  of 
Antigonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  have  been  no  further  engaged  than  as  his 
ad  riser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
SeQasda  (b.  c.  2*22),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  for  ever  put  down.  Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
gonus in  the  throne  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  221 ),  and  it 
was  hie  policy  during  the  next  two  years  (from 
221  to  219  B.  c.)  to  make  the  Achaeans  feel  bow 
dependent  they  were  on  him.  This  period  is  ac- 
cordingly  taken  up  with  incursions  of  the  Aetolians 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratus,  and  the  trial 
which  followed.  The  Aetolians  seized  Clarion), 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  iv.  6.),  and 
thence  made  their  plundering  excursions  till 
Timoxenus,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
piration of  Aratus'*  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
rals Dorimathus  and  Sc  pas  made  an  attack  on 
I'harae  and  Patrae,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to  the  borders  of  M<-«sene,  in  the  hope  that 
no  active  measures  would  be  token  against  them 
till  the  commander  for  the  following  year  was 
chosen.  To  remedy  this  Aratus  anticipated 
his  command  fire  days  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.  The  Aeto- 
lians finding  his  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
the  country,  when  Aratus  thinking  his  object 
sufficiently  accomplished,  disbanded  the  chief  port 
of  his  army,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Patrae.  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
and  encamped  at  Mcthydrium,  upon  which  Aratus 
changed  his  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  battle, 
which  began  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  to  gain  some 
high  ground  advantageous  to  both  positions  was 
entirely  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Aetolians  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
Aratus  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
charge*.  —  assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
tame,  disbanding  his  troops,  unskilful  conduct  in 
choosing  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  careless- 
ness in  the  action  itself.  He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
ition  of  his  past  service*.  For  some  time 
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and  Aratus  was  unable  effectually  to  check  them, 
till  at  last  Philip  took  the  Held  as  commander  of 
the  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  years  of  Aratus' 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues  by  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  his  influence  was  more  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  was  entirely  set  aside  ; 
and  this  cannot  bo  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him- 
self. In  B.  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aratus  re- 
gained his  influence  by  an  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents;  and  the  effects  of  his  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In  ac.  217  Aratus  was  the  17th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  so  far  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  was  concerned,  prospered ;  but 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  states 
was  effected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garrisoning  of  Ithome, 
wotdd  probably  represent  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  b.  c.  213  he 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
vui.  14  ;  Plut  Aral.  52),  from  the  effect  of  poison 
administered  by  the  kings  order.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  (Did.  Ant.  s.  v.  'Aftd- 
tho.)  Aratus  wrote  Commentaries,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  b.  c  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Polybiu*  characterises  as  clearly 
written  and  faithful  records,  (ii.  40.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  lay  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  pursued  a  noble  purpose,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  ono  nation ;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him ;  and  the  zeal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  object  to  tbe  end, 
when  a  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  noble  in  its  concep- 
tion, and,  considering  the  state  of  Macedon  and  of 
Egypt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  con- 
temporary with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menes Ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity, 
such  as  that  of  Cleomenes  in  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  fete  might  have  been  different  As  it  was  ho 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopocmen  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Plut  Aratus  and  At/is ;  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  vii. 
viiL)  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARA'TUS  {Kpvro%\  author  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  b.  c. 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apolloniu*  Pergacus  hap- 
pened during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  and  Theocritus 
who  mentions  him.   (IdgU.  vi  and  vii.) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony- 
mous Greek  writers  :  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  vol  of  Buhle's  Aratus  *nd  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petaviu*.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Tarsus ;  that  he  wan  invited  to  the  court  of  An- 
tigonus  Gonntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  that  his 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic 
Dionysius  Hcraclcotcs. 

Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed 
to  Aratus  (Buhle,  vol  ii.  p.  455),  but  none  of 
them  have         down  to  us,  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.     These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.    The  first, 
called  Qaiv&mvOy  consists  of  73*2  verses  ;  the 
second,  Atoojfutia  (Prognostiea),  of  4'2"2.  Eudoxus, 
about  a  century  earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  touvifitva  and  "Erowrpov,  which  are  both 
lost ;  but  we  arc  told  by  the  biographers  of  Ara- 
tus, that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
*ai»6ntya  of  the  latter  writer;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchus 
(Pctav.  Uranoloff.  p.  173,  &o,  cd.  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aratus  has  in  fact  versified,  or  closely  imi- 
tated parts  of  them  both,  but  especially  of  the  first 
The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations  with  the 
rules  for  their  risings  and  settings  ;  and  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.    The  positions  of  the  constella- 
tions, north  of  the  ecliptic,  are  described  by  re- 
ference to  the  principal  groups  surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Hears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus), 
whilst  Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.    The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axis  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
aodiac  is  described  ;  but  the  planets  are  intro- 
duced merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon's  orbit  The 
opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things  upon  Zeufl,   and   contains   the  passage 
rov  y&p  iral  y4vot  {071*?,  quoted  by  St  Paul 
(Aratus*  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.    {Acta  xvii.  28.)    From  the  general 
want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (com p.  Cic  de  OraL  i.  16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific 
accuracy.    He  not  only  represents  the  configura- 
tions of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  but  describes 
some  phacnomena  which  are  inconsistent  with 
any  one  supposition  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  others  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.    (Sec  the  article  Aratus  in  the  Penny 
Cyckfxiedia.)    These  errors  are  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  material*  supplied 
by  him.    Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentary  upon  the  ^awdntva  of  Eudoxus  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  he 
had  noticed  between  his  own  observations  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  Atoatifnta  consists  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phacnomena,  with  an 
account  of  it*  effects  upon  animals.    It  appears  to  1 
be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgics. 
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The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almost  wholly 
;  from  Aristotle's  Mcteorologicu,  from  the  work  of 
1  Thcophrastus,  **  De  Signis  Ventorum,"  and  from 

>  Hesiod.  (Buhle,  vol.  ii  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  said 
■  in  either  poem  about  Attrolqpy  in  the  proper  sense 
:   of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by 
1  the  elegance  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a  study 
1  of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality  and 
•   poetic  elevation ;  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 

>  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  (See  QuintiL  x.  ).) 
That  they  became  very  popular  bath  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (comp.  Ov.  Am.  L  15.  16)  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  The  Introduction  to  the  ♦owo'm"* 
by  Achilles  Tatius,  the  Commentary  of  Hippar- 
chus in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the 
IJranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  Commentators 
(p.  267),  which  includes  the  names  of  Aristarchus, 
Geminus,  and  Eratosthenes.  Parts  of  three 
poetical  Latin  translations  are  preserved.  One 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic  dm  AW. 
Deor.  ii.  41),  one  by  Caesar  Germanicua,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festns  Avirnu*. 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldn*. 
(Ven.  1499,  foL)  The  principal  later  ones  are  by 
Grotius  (Lngd.  Bat  1600, 4to.),  BuhleJLip*.  1 79  i, 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  the  three  Latin  version  *), 
Matthiae  (Francof.  1817,  8vo.),  Voss  (Hcidrlh. 
1824,  8vo.,  with  a  German  poetical  version),  Butt- 
mann  (IferoL  1826,  8vo.),  and  Bekker.  (Beml. 
18'J8,  ttvo. ) 

(Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  voL  iv.  p.  87 ;  Schauboch, 
Gach.  d.  grieck.  A  ttrononue,  p.  2 1 5,  &c  ;  Delambre, 
Hist,  de  PAttron.  Aneieme.)  [VV.  F.  I).] 

ARATUS  CA/xrroi),  of  Cnidus,  the  author  of 
.1  history  of  Egypt  (Anonym.  Vit.  Ami.) 

A  KB  ACES  ('Aptdmis ).  1 .  The  founder  of  tho 
Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  CtesLu 
(ap.  Diod.  ii.  24,  Ac.,  32).  He  is  said  to  havo 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  ft.  c.  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbacen, 
B.  c.  876 — 848,  and  makes  hi*  dynasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Dcioces  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  four  kings  to  bis  dynasty. 
[Dbiocbs.]  Ctesias*  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Arbaccs  is  followed  by 
Velleius  1'nterculus  (i.  6),  Justin  (L  3),  and  Strain). 

(XTU  p.  737.) 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  a  c.  401. 
He  was  satrap  of  Media.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  7.  §  12, 
vh.  8.  §  25.) 

A'K  BITER,  PETRO'NIUS.  [Pbtronius 
Arbitkr.] 

ARBO'RIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS,  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
verse,  entitled  •*  Ad  Nympham  nimis  cultam,™ 
which  contains  a  great  many  expression*  taken 
from  the  older  poets,  and  bear*  all  the  traces  of  the 
artificial  labour  which  characterise*  the  later  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bur- 
mann  (iii.  275)  and  Meyer  (Kp.  262),  and  in 
WernsdorTs  Poet.  Lot.  Minor,  (hi.  p.  217.)  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Tolosa  in  Gaul, 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Ausonius,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  praise,  and  mentions  that  he  enjoyed 
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the  friendship  of  the  brothers  of  Constantino,  when 
they  lived  at  Tolosa,  and  was  afterwards  called  to 
Constantinople  to  superintend  the  education  of  one 
of  the  Caesars.  (Auson.  Parent,  iii.,  Vrofru.  xvi.) 

A'RBIUS  ("Aptftos),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Arbius  in  Crete,  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. (Steph.  Byx,  s.  r.'A^tt.)        [L.  S.] 

ARBU'SCULA,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in 
Pantomimes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  a  c  54 
as  having  given  him  great  pleasure.  (Ad  Att.  iv. 
15  J  Hor.  Strm.  i.  10.  76.) 

ARCA'DIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor  Thcodosius  I. 
and  the  empress  Flaccilla,  and  was  born  in  Spain 
in  a.  n.  383.  Themistius  a  pagan  philosopher, 
and  afterwards  Arsenius,  a  Christian  saint,  con- 
ducted his  education.  As  early  as  395,  Thcodosius 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 

Even  to  his  younger  brother,  Honorius ;  and  with 
m  begins  the  scries  of  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  till  the  capture  of  the  verity  by  the 
Turks  in  1453  Arcadius  had  inherited  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  manly  beauty  of  his  father ;  he 
was  fll-shapen,  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  and  without  either  physical  or  intel- 
lectual vigoar;  his  only  accomplishment  was  a 
beautiful  handwriting.  Docility  was  the  chief 
quality  of  his  character ;  others,  women  or  eunuchs, 
reigned  for  him  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
have  his  own  will,  nor  even  passion  enough  to 
make  others  obey  his  whims.  Rufinus  the  prae- 
fcet  of  the  East,  a  man  capable  of  every  crime,  had 
been  appointed  by  Theodoaius  the  guardian  of 
Arcadius,  while  Stilicho  became  guardian  of  Hono- 
rius. Rufinus  intended  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  young  emperor,  but  the  eunuch  Eutropius  ren- 
dered this  plan  abortive,  and  contrived  a  marriage 
between  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Bauto,  a  Frank,  who  was  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army.  Exposed  to  the  rivalship  of 
Ka tropins,  as  well  as  of  Stilicho,  who  pretended  to 
the  guardianship  over  Arcadius  also,  Rufinus  was 
accused  of  having  caused  an  invasion  of  Greece  by 
A  Uric,  chief  of  the  Goths  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  annual  tribute.  His  fall  was 
the  more  easy,  as  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  minister,  held  him  in  general  exe- 
cration ;  and  thus  Rufinus  was  murdered  as  early 
.u>  3.95  by  order  of  the  Goth  Gainas  who  acted  on 
the  command  of  Stilicho.  His  successor  as  mi- 
nister was  Eutropius  and  the  emperor  was  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  his  eunuch,  his  wife,  and  his 
general,  Gainas.  They  declared  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  confiscated  his  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  A  lam:,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
from  marching  upon  Constantinople,  (397.)  After 
this,  Eutropius  was  invested  with  the  dignities  of 
consul  and  general- in-chief, — the  first  eunuch  in 
the  Roman  empire  who  had  ever  been  honoured 
with  those  titles,  but  who  was  unworthy  of  them, 
being  as  ambitious  and  rapacious  as  Rufinus. 

The  fall  of  Eutropius  took  place  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Tribigildus,  the  chief  of  a 
portion  of  the  Goths  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
Phrygia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  disturbances 
became  so  dangerous,  that  Gainas  who  was  per- 
haps the  secret  instigator  of  them,  advised  the  em- 
peror to  settle  this  affair  in  a  friendly  way.  No 
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sooner  was  Tribigildus  informed  of  it,  than  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  Eutropius  before  he  would 
enter  into  negotiations;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
suaded bv  Eudoxia,  gave  up  his  minister.  St. 
Chrysostom,  afraid  of  Arianisra,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Eutropius  but  in  vain ;  the  minister  was  ba- 
nished to  Cyprus  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  this  the  Goths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Gainas  after  having 
ordered  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Goths, 
who  were  A  nans ;  and  as  St.  Chrysostom  energe- 
tically opposed  such  a  concession  to  heresy,  Gainas 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace.  But  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  arms  and  Gainas 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Goths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  imperial  flees  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Huns  who 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople, 

After  his  fall  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
assumed  the  tide  of  w  Augusta,"  the  empress 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  **  Nobilissima." 
Through  her  influence  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow- 
ed his  fall.  As  to  Arcadius  he  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  confirmed 
the  laws  of  his  father,  which  were  intended  for  its 
protection  ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  purged  his  palace  from  heretical 
officers  and  servants ;  and  in  396  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  used  to  hold 
their  meetings  should  be  confiscated.  During  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  pagans  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  his  reign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  was  issued  in  397.  By 
this  law,  which  was  a  most  tyrannical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  his  sacred  person,  and  offences  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts  were  punished  as 
crimes  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.  s.  5  ;  Cod. 
Thcod.  ix.  tit.  14.  s.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son  Thco- 
dosius II.,  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrenus  vol.  i. 
pp.574— 586,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  327—334,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdcs.  v.  10,  vi.  pp.  272,  305—344, 
ed.  Heading  ;  Sozomenes  viii.  pp.  323 — 363;  Theo- 
phancs  pp.  63 — 69,  ed.  Paris;  Theodoret.  v. 
32,  &c,  p.  205,  ed.  Vales. ;  Chrysostom.  (cum 
Montfaucon,  2nd  ed.  Paris  >n  4 to.)  Epistotae  ad 
Inntxxntium  Pa/wm,  &c  vol.  iii.  pp.  613— 629; 
Fitoaryioif(>mi,invoLxiiLi  Claudianus.)  [W.P.J 
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ARCA'DIUS,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus 
wrote  a  life  of  Simeon  Stylita  the  younger,  sur- 
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.  (Leipzig,  1820.)  It  it  alao  included  in 
volume  of  Dindorfs  CframaL  Grate  Lips. 
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named  Thnumnstorita,  several  passages  from  which 
are  ifudted  in  the  AcU  of  the  second  council  of 
Nice.  A  few  etfcer  works,  which  exist  in  MS., 
are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Grata,  xi.  pp. 
578,  579,  xik  p.  179.)  Cave  (Diss,  dt  Scr,f,(. 
Jncrrt.  AM.  p.  4)  places  him  before  the  eighth 
century.  [P.  S.J 

ARCA'DIUS  CAp«d8io»)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  did  not 
live  before  200  A.  d.,  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works,  of  which  Suidas  mentions 
n«pl  ipdoypaipiat,  Titpl  cvvr actios  -rim  roi  Xiyw 
fitp&r,  and  'Ovouaarutcv.  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  (Tlcp)  rtfrwr)  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
w;ih  first  published  by  Barker  from  a  manuscript 
at  Paris, 
the  first 
1823. 

ARC  AS  CAfMtar).  1.  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  the  Arcadians,  from  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  derived  tbeir  name.  He  was  a 
son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamorphosis  of  his  mother 
[Cai.msto],  Zeus  gave  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Areas.  (ApoUod.  iii.  8.  §  2.)  Areas 
became  afterwards  by  Ijeancira  or  Meganeira  the 
father  of  Hiatus  and  Apheidas.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9.  §  1.) 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  176,  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  4) 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  whose  flesh  the  fa- 
ther set  before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character. 
Zeus  upset  the  table  (rpiirt^a)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house 
the  town  of  Trapexus.  When  Areas  once  during 
the  chase  pursued  his  mother,  who  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  she-bear,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zeus,  which  no  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stare. 
(Ov.  Met.  ii.  410,  dec)  According  to  Pausanias 
( viii.  4.  §  1,  &c).  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try which  until  then  had  been  called  Pclasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.  He  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weaving.  He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Elatus,  Apheidas,  and  Azan,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom.  He  had  one  illegitimate  son, 
Autolaus,  whose  mother  is  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remains  had  been  carried  from  mount  Macnalus 


at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  (Paus.  viii. 
9.  §  2.)  Statues  of  Areas  and  his  family  were  de- 
dicated at  Delphi  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea.  (x. 
9.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Lucan,  Phart.  ix. 
661 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6  ;  Hkrmkk)       [L.  8.] 

ARCATHIAS  ('ApKaBlas),  a  son  of  Mitbri- 
dates,  joined  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  the 
generals  of  his  father,  with  10,000  horse,  which  he 
brought  from  the  lesser  Armenia,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  B.  c  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnias  (see  Strab.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedes,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  defeated.  Two  years  after- 
wards, B.  c.  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
separate  army,  and  completely  conquered  the  coun- 
try. He  then  proceeded  to  march  against  Sulla, 
bnt  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaca?) 
(Appian,  Mithr.  17,  18,  35,  41.) 
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ARCE  fApirq),  a  daughter  of  Thaumaa  and  sis- 
ter of  Iris,  who  in  the  contest  of  the  gods  with 
the  Titans  sided  with  the  latter.  Zens  afterwards 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Tartarus 
and  depriving  her  of  hex  wings,  which  were  given 
to  Thetis  at  her  marriage  with  Pcleus.  Thetis 
afterwards  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  son 
Achilles,  who  was  therefore  called  woSdpmis.  (Pto- 
Iem.  Hephaest  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCEISl'ADES  QAp*ii<nd&r)s\  a  patronymic 
from  Arceisius,  the  father  of  lunettes,  who  as  well 
as  his  son  Odysseus  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Arceisiades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  270,  iv.  755.)  [L.  S.J 

ARCEISIUS  ('AfMtc(o-ios),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Kuryodia,  husband  of  Chalcomedusa  and  father  of 
Laertes.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  182,  xvl  118 ;  ApoUod. 
L  9.  §  16  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  145  ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn. 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  189),  he 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  according 
to  others,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1961,  com  p.  p.  1756.)         [L.  S.] 

ARCEOPHON  ('Apxco^r)'  a  son  of  Minny- 
rides  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Antoninus  Liberal  is 
(39)  relates  of  him  and  Arsinoe  precisely  the  same 
story  which  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  698,  dec)  relates  of 
Anaxarete  and  I  phis.  [  Anaxakktk.  J       [L.  S.] 

ARCESILAUS  ('Apr«riAaos),  a  son  of  Lycos 
and  Theobule,  was  the  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Trojan  war.  He  led  his  people  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  495, 
xv.  329 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  According  to  Pausa- 
nias (ix.  39.  §  2)  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  Boeotia,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebadeia.  A  son 
of  Odvsseus  and  Penelope  of  the  name  of  Arccsi- 
laus  is  mentioned  by  Eustathiua,  (Ad  Horn.  p. 
1796.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US  fApxto-fAoos).  1.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyrene,  [Battus  and  Bat- 
tiadab.] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Archagathus,  the  son  of 
Agnthocles,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  B.  c.  307. 
Arcesilaus  had  fbnnerly  been  a  friend  of  Agathoclcs. 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Aoathoclba,  p.  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  about  B.  c  183,  who  waa 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1 1 .) 

4.  Of  Megalopolis,  was  one  of  those  who  dis- 
suaded the  Achaean  league  from  assisting  Perseus 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  in  n.  c  170.  In 
the  following  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Ptolemy.  (Polyb.  xxviii. 
6,  xxix.  10.) 

ARCESILA'USCAp«e<rU«>s )  or  ARCESILAS, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  nourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  (Com  p. 
Strab.  L  p.  1 5.)  He  was  the  son  of  Seuthes  or  Scythes 
(Diog.  Loert.  iv.  18),  and  born  at  Pitane  in  Aeolis. 
His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  Autolycus,  a 
mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Sardia. 
Afterwards,  at  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother  and 
guardian,  Moireas,  he  came  to  Athens  to  study 
rhetoric ;  but  becoming  the  disciple  first  of  Theo- 
phmstus  and  afterwards  of  Grantor,  he  found  his 
inclination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his 
early  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  and  dialec- 
tic philosophers ;  and  the  line  of  Ariston  upon  him, 

described  the  course  of  his  early  education,  as  well 
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as  the  discordant  character  of  some  of  his  later 
▼iews.  He  was  not  without  reputation  as  a  poet, 
and  Lhogf  nes  Laertius  (iv.  30)  has  preserved  two 
••pigrams  of  his,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Atta- 
ins, king  of  Pergamus,  and  records  his  admir- 
ation of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
i  an  enthusiastic  reader.  Several  of  his  puns  and 

in  his  life  by  the 
writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  grave  philosopher. 
Many  traits  of  character  are  also  recorded  of  him, 
nine  of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature.  The  greatness 
of  hia  personal  character  is  shewn  by  the  imitation 
of  hi*  peculiarities,  into  which  his  admirers  are 
said  insensibly  to  have  fallen.  His  oratory  is  de- 
scribed  as  of  an  attractive  and  persuasive  kind,  the 
effect  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of  his 
demeanour.  Although  his  means  were  not  large, 
his  resources  being  chiefly  derived  from  king  Eu- 
mnift,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unassuming 
generosity.  But  it  mast  be  admitted,  that  there 
another  side  to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
him  of  tho  grossest  profligacy — a  charge 
which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of 
Aristippns — and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
accusation  is  slightlv  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
thai  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  from  a  fit 
of  excessive  drunkenness;  on  which  event  an  epi- 
gram has  been  preserved  by  Diogenes. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crantor  that  Arcesilaus 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era.  As, 
however,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
'  ns  were  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo- 
and  can  now  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
fus<?d  statements  of  his  opponents.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  decline  of  philosophy  since 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  the  same  subjects 
been  again  and  Again  discussed,  until  no  room 
left  for  original  thought — a  deficiency  which 
but  poorly  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
paradox  or  overdrawn  subtlety  of  the  later  schools. 
\\  hether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
demy to  a  reaction  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Stoic*,  or  whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  ex- 
tending to  intellectual  truth  the  distrust  with  which 
Plato  viewed  the  information  of  sense,  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  time  of  Arcesilaus  the  whole  of 
philosophy  was  absorbed  in  the  single  question  of 
the  grounds  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
peculiar  views  of  Arcesilaus  on  this  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
hare  restored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  uncor- 
rupted  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  Cicero  (Acad.  L  12),  he  summed  up  his  opinions 
in  the  formula,  u  that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 
his  own  ignorance.**  There  arc  two  ways  of  re- 
conciling the  difficulty:  either  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  thrown  out  such  chropicu  as  an  exercise 
for  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupils,  as  Scxtus  Eropiricus 
{I'rrrk.  I/ypotyp.  i.  234),  who  disclaims  him  a*  a 
would  have  us  b 


Sceptic,  would  haw  us  believe;  or  he  may  have 
really  doubb-d  the  esoteric  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
have  supposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
works  of  the  figments  of  the  Dogmatists,  whue  he 
was  in  met  taking  from  them  all  certain  principles 
whatever.  (Cic  d*  OnL  iii.  18.)  A  curious  result 
of  the  confusion  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
was  the  return  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
Ionic  school,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonise 
with  Plato  and  their  own  views.   (Euseb.  Pr.Ev. 
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xiv.  5,  6.)  Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  restored 
the  8ocratic  method  of  teaching  in  dialogues ;  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self  strictly  to  the  erotetk  method,  perhaps  the 
supposed  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those  of 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outward  form  in 
which  they  were  conveyed. 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponents  of  Arcesi- 
laus ;  he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  (KaraXifwrut^  ^arraala)  as  understood 
to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion — a  mean 
which  he  asserted  could  not  exist,  and  was  merely 
the  interpolation  of  a  name.  (Cic  Acad.  iL  24.) 
It  involved  in  met  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  the 
very  idea  of  ipavraala  implied  the  possibility  of 
false  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 
scepticism  of  the  New  Academy  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  Admitting 
the  formula  of  Arcesilaus,  "that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance,"  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further :  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  capacities 
for  obtaining  it  It  differed  also  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (4vox^),  the  other 
seems  rather  to  have  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  speculation  to  practical  life,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fool.  Slight  as  the  difference  may  appear 
between  the  speculative  statements  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  lives  of  their  founders 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Scep- 
tics were  wholly  strangers.  (Sex,  Empiricus,  adv. 
Math.  ii.  158,  Pyrrk.  Hypotyp.  L  3,  226.)  [B.J.] 

ARCESILA'US  (Apx«riAoof),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extant.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  45.)         [P.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonides.  (Ding.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  He  may, there- 
fore, have  flourished  about  500  a  c 

2,  Of  Paros,  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  39), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotus  (about  460  a  a). 

8.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  a  c.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§  42.)  Pansanias  (i.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  Leosthenes 
and  bis  sons  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Peiraeeus, 
Though  Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
against  Lamia,  a  c.  323,  Sillig  argues,  that  the 
fact  of  his  sons  being  included  in  the  picture  fa- 
vours the  supposition  that  it  was  painted  after  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  safely  refer  the 
passages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  samo 
person.  (  CataL  A  rtif.  «.  r. ) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  century  b.  a,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome, 
was  especially  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  was 
intimate  with  L  Lentulus.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  Oenetrix  in  the  forum  of 
Cuesar,  and  a  marble  lioness  surrounded  by  winged 
Cupids,  who  were  sporting  with  her.  Of  the  latter 
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work  the  mosaic*  in  the  Aftts.  Borb.  vii.  61,  and 
the  Alua.  Cupit.  iv.  19,  are  supposed  to  be  copies. 
There  were  some  statues  by  him  of  centaurs  carry- 
ing nymphs,  in  the  collection  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  received  a  talent  from  Octavius,  a  Homan 
knight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  (crater),  and  was 
engaged  by  Lucullus  to  make  a  statue  of  Kelicitas 
for  GO  sestcrtia ;  but  the  deaths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  45,  xxxvi.  4.  §§  10,  13  :  too 
reading  Arckcsitae,  in  §  10,  ought,  almost  undoubt- 
edly, to  bo  A rcrsilae  or  ArcaUui.)  [P.  S.J 

ARCH  A  EANA'CTI  DAE  ( 'Apx*u*aKTiS«u ), 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  forty-two  years,  B.  c.  480 — 
438.    (Diod.  xii.  31,  with  Wcsseling's  note.) 

ARCH  A'GATHUS  (\Vx*H»«).  j-  The  ion 
of  Agathodes,  accompanied  his  father  in  his  ex- 
pedition  into  Africa,  b.  c.  310.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciscus  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-mother  Alcia.  When  Aga- 
thocles  was  summoned  from  Africa  by  the  state  of 
a  I  ill  ire  in  Sicily,  he  left  Archagnthue  behind  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success  but  was  afterwards  defeated  three  times, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tunis.  Agathodes 
returned  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Archagnthus  and  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  B.  c.  307.  (Diod.  xx.33, 
57 — 61 ;  Justin.  xxii.  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  and  daring,  murdered  Aga- 
thodes, the  son  of  Agathodes,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed his  grandfather.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
Maenon.    (Diod.  xxi.  Ed.  12.) 

ARCHA'GATHUS  ('AfX&eJet),  a  Pelopon- 
nesian,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  B.  c  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cassius  Hemina  (as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
//.  N.  xxix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city.  He  was 
received  in  the  first  instance  with  great  respect, 
the  "Jus  Qiuritium"  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense  ; 
but  his  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  the 
profession  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seems  to  nave  been  almost  exdusively  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  powerful  caustic  applications. 
(Rostock,  IIuL  <tfMe*L)  [  W.  A.  O.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  ('ApxHovXos),  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  a.  c.  280,  as  Euphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him  in  poetry.  (SukLati  L&pop'uiv.) 
A  particular  kind  of  verse  which  was  frequently 
used  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  after  him. 
(HephaesU  Enchir.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  his 
poetry  is  now  extant.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHEDE'MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MCS  (Ao- 
xi&rjftot  or  'Apx^o/iOf).  1.  A  popular  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  first  step  against  the  generals  who 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Argimuae,  I*,  c  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasinides,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont  (Xen. 
I/dL  til.  1.  §  2.)    This  seems  to  be  the  tame 


Archedennift  of  whom  Xenophon  speaks  in  the 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con- 
siderable talents  both  for  speaking  and  public 
business,  and  who  wan  employed  by  Criton  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  appear*  that  Archedemos  was  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  for 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes  (Ham. 
419)  and  by  Eupolis  in  the  Baptae.  (SchoL  ad 
Armttifth.  L  e.)  Both  Aristophanes  (Ha*.  588) 
and  Lysias  (c  Alah.  p.  536,  ed.  Reiske)  call  him 
blear-eyed  (y\duwf). 

2.  'O  ritfAitf,  mentioned  by  Aeschines  (c  Cfcs 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Arehidamus  by  Livy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assist- 
ed the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  In  B.  c 
199  be  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Thatunaci  (Liv.  xxxiL  4  s  and  took  an  active  part 
iu  the  battle  of  Cynosccphdae,  a.  c.  197,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated.  (  Polyb.  xviii.  4.)  Wbentho 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Aetolians,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
Achaeans  to  solidt  their  aM.isU.nce,  b,  c  192  (Liv. 
xxxv.  48);  and  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  the  following  year,  be  went  as  ambassador 
to  die  consul  M\  Acdius  Glabrio  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Polyb.  xx.  9.)  In  B.  c.  169  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Romans  by  Lyciscus  as  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  4.)  He  joined  Perseus  the  muuv. 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Macedonian  king  in  his 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliii.  23,  24, 
xliv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  Tl*pl  ♦awiji  and  Tl*f&  Xrotx*^1', 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viL  55, 
13-1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Archedemus  whom  Plutarch  (tie  ALm/io,  p.  605) 
calls  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthians  and  left  behind  him  the 
Stoic  succession  at  Babylon.  Archedemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (Acad.  Quoad,  ii.  47),  Seneca 
(Ej**L  121),  and  other  anrient  writers. 

ARCHE0)ICE(VyX*ttat).  daughter  of  Hippies 
the  Pci»istratid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  alter 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  to  A  can  tides  son  of  1 1  ij>— 
poclus,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacua.  She  is  famous 
for  the  epitaph  given  in  Thucydides,  and  ascribed 
by  Aristotle  to  Simonidcs,  which  told  that,  with 
father,  husband,  and  sons  in  sovereign  power,  still 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thuc  vi.  59  ;  ArisU 
KM.  i.  9.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARCHE'DICUS  QApxfiutos),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  Timacus,  against  Democ  hares  the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes  and  supported  Antipater 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  The  titles  of  two  of 
his  plays  arc  preserved,  biauaprivaev  and  &ntn»f>6s. 
He  flourished  about  302  b. c.  (Suidas, sr.;  Athea. 
vi.  p.  252,  f.,  viL  pp.  292,  294,  a.  b,  x.  p.  467, 
c,  xiii.  p.  610,  f. ;  Polyb.  xii.  13.  j         [P.  S.] 

ARCHE'GETES  (,AfxlrW'nJ»)'  L  -A  sunuune 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  se- 
veral places,  as  at  Kaxos  in  Sicily  (Thuc  vi.  3 ; 
Pind.  Pyik.  v.  80),  and  at  Megan.  (Paus  i.  42. 
§5.)  The  name  has  reference  either  to  Apollo  as 
the  leader  and  protector  of  colonies  or  as  the 
founder  of  towns  in  general,  in  which  case  the  import 
of  the  name  is  nearly  the  sumo  as  deds  nrpjot. 
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2.  A  surname  of  Asclepius,  nndcr  which  he  wns 
worshipped  at  Tithoraa  in  Pbocu.  (Paus.  x.  32. 
»«-)  [L.S.] 

ARCHELA'US  QApxikmn),  a  son  of  Teraenus, 
a  Heraclid,  who,  when  expelled  by  his  brothers, 
fled  to  king  Cisseus  in  Macedonia.  Cisseus  pro- 
mised him  the  succession  to  his  throne  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  if  he  would  assist  him  ngninst 
his  neighbouring  enemies.  Archelans  performed 
what  was  asked  of  him  ;  but  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise., Cisseus  had  a  hole  dag  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  burning  cnaR  and  covered  it  over  with 
branches,  that  Archelans  might  fall  into  it  The 
plan  was  discovered,  and  Cisseus  himself  was 
thrown  into  the  pit  by  Archelaus,  who  then  fled, 
but  at  the  command  of  Apollo  built  the  town  of 
Acgae  on  a  spot  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  goat 
According  to  some  accounts,  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  descendant  of  Archelaus.  (Hygin.  Fob.  219.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Apollodorus.  (ii.  1.  §  5,  4.  §  5,  Ac)    [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx**aoi%  the  author  of  a 
poem  consisting  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  l*r- 
barotis  Greek  iambics,  entitled  Tl«pl  ryjt  'Upas 
T«'xm»,  De  Sacra  Arte  (sc.  Chrysojtoeia).  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  his  date 
also  is  uncertain,  but  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  comparatively  recent  writer,  and  must 
not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
this  name.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  Idcler's  Physui  et  A f edict 
Uraeri  Minora,  Bcrol.  1842,  8vo.;  but  a  few  ex- 
tracts had  previously  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
in  his  edition  of  Palladius,  De  FcbrHmty  Lugd. 
Mat.  1745,  8vo.  pp.  160— 163.        [W.  A.G.] 

ARCHELA'US  fAm*****')*  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Amyntas  1 1.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers  (Archideus  or  Arrhidaeus, 
and  Menelaus)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
brother  Philip ;  and,  this  having  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  them,  the  other  two  fled  for  refuge  to 
Olynthus.  According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
which  tbey  obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
Olynthian  war,  n.  c  349 ;  and  on  the  capture  of 
the  city,  B.  c.  34  7,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philip's 
hands  and  were  put  to  death.  (Just.  vii.  4,  viii. 
3.)  [E.  E] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Caksarria  in  Cap- 
yadacia,  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Messalians,  which  is  referred  to  by  Photius.  {Cod. 
5*1)  Cave  places  him  at  440  a.  d.  (IFuL  Lit. 
sub.  ann.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  kiso  op  Cappadocia.  [Ar- 
chelans, general  of  Mithridates,  No.  4,  p.  263] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carriia  in  Meso- 
potamia, a.  d.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  the 
heretic  Manes,  an  account  of  which  he  published 
in  Syriac  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
into  Greek  and  into  Latin.  (Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  22 ; 
Ilicrcn.  de  fir.  IUustr.  72.)  A  largo  fragment  of 
the  Latin  version  was  published  by  Valcsius,  iu  his 
edition  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  The  same  ver- 
sion, almost  entire,  was  again  printed,  with  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  version,  by  Zaccagnius, 
in  his  Collect.  Monument.  Vet.,  Rom.  1698,  and  by 
Fahricins  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytus.     [P.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx* *ooi),  a  Greek  okogra- 
rHKit,  who  wrote  a  work  in  which  ho  described  all 
the  countries  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  tra- 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1 7.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  ua  to  conjecture,  that  Archelaus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander,  and  perhaps  accompanied  bim 
on  his  expeditions.  But  as  the  work  is  completely 
lost,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  Archelaus  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  **  Eu- 
boeica*'  are  quoted  by  Harpocration  (*.  r.  'AAeV- 
yryrot,  where  however  Mauscac  reads  At 


and  whose  works  on  rivers  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  1  and  9)  and  Stobaeus. 
(Fturileg.  i.  15.)  [L.S.] 

ARC  HE  LA  US  ('Apxfroot),  *on  of  Hrrod 
the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan  woman,  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassius  'Hpo&i"f  IlaAaum-i'o'r, 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipns.  (T>ion 
Cass.  Iv.  27  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  3,  10.  §  1  ; 
Dell.  J  ml.  i.  28.  §  4.)  The  will  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude 
Archelaus  in  consequence  of  tho  false  represent- 
ations of  his  eldest  brother  Antipntcr,  was  after- 
ward altered  in  his  favour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  letter's  treachery  [see  p.  203 J  ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  the 
army.  This  title,  however,  ho  declined  till  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus  ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  father's  funeral,  he  made 
large  professions  of  his  moderation  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  §  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  §§  2-4  ;  Bell.  Jwl.  i.  31. 
§  1,  32.  8  7,  33.  §§  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Archelaus 
quenched  in  blood  (Ant  xvii.  9.  §§  1 — 3;  B>/l. 
Jmd.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  Ant.  xvii.  6 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33), 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
firmation of  his  fiither's  wilL  Here  he  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod's  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipatcr,  and  ambassadors 
also  came  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  will  of  Herod  was  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  be  found 
to  deserve  it  (Ant.  xvii.  9,  1 1 ;  Bell  J*d.  ii. 
2,  6 ;  Euseb-  Hid.  Ecc  L  9 ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12—27.)  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  'with 
Glaphyra  (daughter  of  Archelans,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia),  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  living  (Levit  xviii.  16,  xx. 
21 ;  Deut  xxv.  5) ;  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyrannical,  he  was  again  accused  before 
Augustus  by  the  Jews  in  the  1 0th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7)»  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges,  he  was  banished  to 


Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  (Ant.  xvii.  13  ; 
BeU.  Jmd.  ii.  7.  $  3 ;  Strab.  xri.  p.  765  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27  ;  Euseb.  Hut.  Ere.  i.  9.)     [E.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  fApx'Aooi),  king  of  Macr- 
donia  from  a  a  413  to  399.  According  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  1 1,  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  bv  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alce- 
tas,  hi*  cousin,  and  his  half-brother  (Plat  GYrry. 
p.  471;  Athen.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  AeL  V.  //.  xii.  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  father's  widow.  (Plat.  G'or<7.  p.  471, 
c;  Aristot  Polit.  v.  10,ed.  Bckk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  Ik?  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  this 
story,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  who 
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had  no  occnsion  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the 
of  Athenaeua,  who  ascribes  it  to  Plato'*  lore  of 
daL  (Thuc  il  100;  A  then.  zL  p.  506,  a.  c.;  Mitford, 
Gr.  Hid.  ch.  34,  sec  1 ;  TbirlwaU,  Gr.  Hid.  voL  t. 
p.  1 57.)  In  B.c.  410  Pydna  revolted  from  Archelaus, 
but  be  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  on  Athenian  aqua- 
dron  under  Thcramcnca,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  subjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast.  (Diod.  xiii.  49  ;  Wen.  ad 
/or.)    In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Sirrhas  and  Arrhabacus,  he  purchaaed  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
(Aristot.  Pol*.  Lc,  comp.  TbirlwalL,  Gr.  Hid.  vol 
v.  p.  158.)   For  the  internal  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  bis  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
greatness,  he  effectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
resses, forming  rood*,  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  former  kings.  (Thuc  ii.  100.)  He  established 
also  at  Aegae  (Ait.  Attab.  I  p.  11,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  xvii.  16 ;  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvL  55),  public 
game*,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  "Olympian."  His  love  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
palace  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
Zeuxis  (AeL  V.  H.  xiv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Ael.  V.  //.  ii.  21,  xiiL  4 ;  Kuhn,  ad  Ad. 
V.  If.  xiv.  17;  SchoL  ad  Aridaph.Ram.  85.)  But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thus  intro- 
duced failed  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court. 
(AeL  ff.ee.)   Socrates  himself  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Archelaus,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  (Rkti.  ii.  23.  %  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  favours 
which  he  could  not  return.    Possibly,  too,  he  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king's  character. 
(Ael.  V.  //.  xiv.  17.)    We  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archelaus  wait  accidentally  slain  Oil  a  hunting  party 
by  his  favourite,  Craterus  or  Cmteuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  ad  lac.) ;  but  according  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterus  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.    (Aristot.  PolU.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk  ;  AeL 
V.  H.  viii.  9;  PsewL-Plat.  Alcib.  ii  p.  141.)  [E.E.] 
A  UCH  ELA'US  CApxtAooi),  a  general  of  Mith- 
ridatbk,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.    He  was  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  elc.  88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Neoptolcmus  had  the  command  against  Nicomedes 
III.  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amnius  in  Paphlagonia.    In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridates  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  islanda, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  tbo 
cause  of  the  Humans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thcsaaly. 
In  Boeotia,  however,  he  met  Bruttius  Sum,  the 
legate  of  Sextius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  had  during  three  days  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia,  until  at  but, 
On  the  arrival  of  Lncedaemoninn  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
drew to  Peiraeeus,  which  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Archelaus.    In  the 
meantime,  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
Mithridates  h*»d  been  given,  had  ar- 
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rived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  marched  towards 
Attica.  As  he  was  passing  through  Boeotia,  Thebes 
deserted  the  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  joined  the 
Hotnnna.    On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athens,  while 
he  himself  with  hia  main  force  went  straight  on  to 
Peiraeeus,  where  Archelaus  had  retreated  within 
the  walls.    Archelaus  maintained  himself  during  a 
long- protracted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  Sulla,  des- 
pairing of  succeas  in  Peiraeeus,   turned  against 
Athens  itself.    The  city  was  soon  taken,  and  then 
fresh  attacks  made  upon  Peiraeeus,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  Archelaus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  place.    In  the 
meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  fresh  reinforcements 
to  Archelaus  and  on  their  arrival  he  withdrew 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  a  c.  66,  and  there  assem- 
bled all  his  forces.   Sulla  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  such  a  complete  victory, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Archelaus  had 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  10,000  assem- 
bled at  C  hale  is  in  Euboea,  where  Archelaus  had 
taken  refuge.    Sulla  pursued  his  enemy  as  far  as 
the  coast  of  the  Euripua,  but  having  no  fleet,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatory 
excursions  among  the  islands,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chalcis. 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  fresh 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Dory  al  us  or  Dory  la  us 
led  to  Archelaus.    With  these  increased  forces, 
Archelaus  again  crossed  over  into  Boeotia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orchoraenos  was  completely 
defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  battle  whicli  lasted  for  two 
days.    Archelaus  himself  was  concealed  for  three 


days  after  in  the  marshes,  until  he  got  a  ve 
which  carried  him  over  to  Chalcis,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnants  of  his  forces.  When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  this  defeat,  he 
commissioned  Arclu-laus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  b.  c.  85.  Archelaus  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  Sulla  at  Deli  urn  in  Boeotia. 
Sulla's  attempt  to  make  Archelaus  betray  his  mas- 
ter was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Archelaus 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  sanction 
of  Mithridates.  While  waiting  for  the  king's  an- 
swer, Sulla  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
barliarous  tribes  which  at  the  time  infested  Mace- 
donia, and  was  accompanied  by  Archelaus,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.  In  his  an- 
swer, Mithridates  refused  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
which  Archelaus,  in  bis  interview  with  Sulla,  had 
likewise  refused  to  do ;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms,  Archelaus  him- 
self, who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  his  king  at  Dardanus  in 
Troaa,  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion that  each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  had  belonged  to  them  before  the  war.  This 
peace  was  in  so  far  unfavourable  to  Mithridates,  as 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
made  greater  concessions  than  he  ought,  he  also 
began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  treachery,  and  the 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Romans 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Mithridatic 
war,  &  &  81.  He  stimulated  Murena  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to 
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From  this  moment  Archelans  is  no  more 
in  history,  but  several  writers  state  in- 
cidentally, that  he  was  honoured  by  the  Roman 
senate.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Mitkrid.  17—64  ;  Plut. 
SmlL  11—24;  Li  v.  Epit.  81  and  82;  Veil  Pat. 
ii.  25 ;  Floras,  iiL  5  ;  Ores.  vL  2 ;  Pans.  i.  20.  §  3, 
&c,  AoreL  Vict  de  Vir.  Ilbatr.  75, 76 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Fmpm.  n.  173,  ed.  Reiraar.;  Sallust.  Fragm.  Hid. 

lib.  iT.) 

2.  A  ton  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  rvii.  p.  796; 
I  Hon  Cau.  xxxix.  67.)  In  the  year  b.  c.  63, 
Pampey  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  priest  of  the 
goddess  (Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Comana,  which  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  in  Pont  us,  and  according  to 
Hirtios  (de  Bell.  Ala.  66),  in  Cappadocia.  The 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  at  Comana  conferred 
upon  the  person  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
over  the  place  and  its  immediate  via  nit  v.  (Appian, 
de  IteU.  Miikr.  114;  Strab.  L  c,  xiL  p.  558.)  In 
a  c  56,  when  A.  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
waa  making  preparations  for  a  war  against  the 
Parthian  a,  Archelaus  went  to  Syria  and  offered  to 
take  part  in  the  war ;  but  this  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned, as  other  prospects  opened  before  him.  Be- 
renice, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  after 
the  expulsion  of  her  father  bad  become  queen  of 
Egypt,  wished  to  marry  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Archelaus,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator,  sued  for  her  hand,  and  succeeded. 
(Strab.  IL  ce. ;  Dion  Cass.  l.c.)  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Roman  senate  would  not  permit  Archelans  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Parthia,  and  Arche- 
lans left  Gabinius  in  secret ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassins,  Gabinins  was  induced  by  bribes  to 
a*sist  Archelans  in  his  suit  for  the  band  of  Bere- 
nice, while  at  the  same  time  he  received  bribes 
from  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  understanding  that 
be  would  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Archelaus 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six 
months,  for  Gabinins  kept  his  promise  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  B»  c  55  be  marched  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Archelaus 
k*a  his  crown  and  his  life.  His  daughter  too  was 
pnt  to  death.  (Strab.  tf.ee;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  58; 
Ufa  Epit.  Kb.  105;  Cic.  pro  Bahir.  Post  8;  Val. 
M  ix.  x.  1 ,  extern,  b.)  M.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  family  of  Archelaus  by  ties  of 
hospitality  and  friendship,  had  his  body  searched 
for  among  the  dead,  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  (Plat.  Ant.  3.) 

3.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana.  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xiL  p.  558.)  In  n.c.  51,  in  which  year 
Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Archelaus  assisted 
with  troops  and  money  those  who  created  disturb- 
ances in  Cappadocia  and  threatened  king  Ariobar- 
xanes  II.;  but  Cicero  compelled  Archelaus  to  quit 
Cappadocia.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  In  B.  c  47, 
J.  Caesar,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine 
war,  deprived  Archelaus  of  his  office  of  high  priest, 
and  gare  it  to  Lycomedes.  (  Appian,  de  Dell.  Atithr. 
121 ;  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Alex.  66.) 

4.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xrii.  p.  796.) 
In  b.  c  34,  Antony,  after  having  expelled  Ariara- 
thes,  gave  to  Archelaus  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
■ — a  favour  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his 
mother,  Glaphyra,  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  82  ;  Strab. 
xiL  p.  540.)  Appian  (de  Bell.  Civ.  v.  7),  who 
places  this  event  in  the  year  n.  c  41,  calls  the  son 
of  Glaphyra,  to  whom  Antony  gave  Cappadocia, 

\\  which,  if  it  is  not  a'mistake,  may  have 
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been  a  surname  of  Archelaus.  During  the  war 
between  Antony  and  Octavianns,  Archelaus  was 
among  the  allies  of  the  former.  (Plut.  Ant.  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  Octavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom (Dion  Cass.  li.  3),  but  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass,  li  v.  9 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  &c)  On  one  oc- 
casion, during  the  reign  of  Augustas,  accusations 
were  brought  before  the  emperor  against  Archelaus 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  the 


king.  (Dion  Cass.  ML  17 ;  Suet.  Tib.  8.)  But  after- 
wards Tiberius  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche- 
laus, the  cause  of  which  was  jealousy,  as  Archelaus 
had  paid  greater  attentions  to  Caius  Caesar  than  to 
him.  (Comp,  Tacit.  Anttal.  ii.  42.)  When  there- 
fore Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaus  to  come  to  Rome,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  senate  of  harbonring  revolutionary  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ar- 
chelans was  then  at  such  an  advanced  age,  or  at 
least  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  unneces- 
sary to  take  away  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  A.  D.  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.,  Tacit.  IL  ce.;  Suet. 
714.  37,  Calif.  1 ;  Strab.  xiL  p.  534.)     [L.  8.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Archelaus  contains  on  the 
reverse  a  dob  and  the  inscription  BA2IAEA2  AP- 
XEAAOT  ♦lA(A?)OnATPIA02  TOT  KTI2TOT. 
He  is  called  rrfornj,  according  to  Eckhel  (iii.  p. 
201),  on  account  of  his  having  founded  the  city  of 
Eleusa  in  an  ifdand  of  the  same  name,  off  the 
of  Cilicia.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvL  4.  %  6.) 


ARCHELA'US  (*ApxAaoj),  a  philosopher 
of  the  Ionian  school,  called  Phyiicus  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  Lacrtius  (ii.  16),  is  contradicted  by  the 
assertion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  L  p.  30L 
that  Anaxagoras  nenjyayw  dwi  ttjj  'Iwrias  *A0tJ- 
va£*  rrjy  &iarpi€jr,  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  with  Clinton  (F.  II.  ii.  p.  51),  that 
Archelaus  was  the  first  Athenian  who  did  so.  For 
the  fact  that  he  waa  a  native  of  Athens,  is  consi- 
dered by  Bitter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Simplicius  (in  Phyt.  Ari»tot.  fol.  6,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  from  Thcuphrastu* ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Milesian.  He  was 
the  son  of  Apo'lodorus,  or  as  some  say,  of  Mydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  My  son,  and  is  said  to  have 
taught  at  Lampsacus  before  he  established  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Euripides  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  former,  it  is  strango 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xcnophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle ;  and  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  his  namesake  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  well-known  patron  of  that  poet. 

The  doctrine  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
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forming  a  point  of  transition  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  In  the  men- 
tal history  of  all  nations  it  is  observable  that  scien- 
tific inquiries  are  first  confined  to  natural  objects, 
and  afterwards  pass  into  moral  speculations ;  and 
so,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Ionians  were  occupied 
with  physics,  the  Socratic  schools  chie6y  with 
ethics.  Archelaus  is  the  anion  of  the  two :  he  was 
the  last  recognised  leader  of  tho  former  (succeeding 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  that  character),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anaxagoras, 
some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (ri  dmipov)  are  the  principle  of 
all  things  by  which  Plutarch  (Plae.  Phil.  L  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinite  air ;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  (Stob.  Ed.  Phys.  i.  1,2.)  If  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  in  its  most  important 
point;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Ritter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materialist  notion  that  the  mind  is  formed  of 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things.  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  fairly  with  that  of  Siropliciu*  (/.  c.) ; 
nnd  as  Anaxagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil's  doc- 
trine. Archelaus  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  separated  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  mass  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
nourished  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  but  man  separated  from  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  societies.  It  was  just  from 
this  point  of  his  physical  theory  that  he  seems  to 
have  passed  into  ethical  speculation,  by  the  propo- 
sition, that  right  and  wrong  are  oil  <pwru  dAAa  *-<W 
—a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  its form  at 
least,  by  the  contemporary  Sophists.  But  when  we 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
character  of  his  physics,  which  make  every  thing 
arise  from  the  separation  or  distribution  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  we  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  by  mature 
(<f>6c*t),  and  that  Archelaus  assigns  the  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man  ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  Archelaic  physical  system,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  his  ethical  principles  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
view  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  De- 
mocritus  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  &c,  arc  by  v&uosy  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  similar  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Archelaus  wo  need 
ouly  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  form  of  an  egg,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
stars ;  and  that  ne  correctly  accounted  for  speech 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Mac  Phil.  iv.  19),  he  was  indebted 
to  Auaxacoras. 


Archelaus  flourished  n.  c  450.  In  that  year 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  from  Athens,  and  during 
his  absence  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  taught  So- 
crates. (Laert.  /.  c)  To  the  authorities  given 
above  add  Brucker,  Hid.  CrU.  Phil.  u.  2, 1 ;  Ritter, 
Geeckkhte  der  Pkil.  iii.  9 ;  Tennetnann,  Grnndrui 
der  Gem*,  der  Phil.  §  107.  [G.  E.  L.  C.J 

ARCIIELA'US  ('Apx'**"),  »  Greek  port,  is 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  Chersonesus,  as 
he  is  also  called  Chcrsonesita.  (An tig.  Caryst.  19; 
A  then.  xii.  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigrams,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  from  an  epigram  of  his 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (AnthoL  Planud.  120) 
that  Archelaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  (Aglaopk.  p.  749),  on  the 
other  hand,  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  1 1.  But  both  of  these  opinions  ore 
connected  with  chronological  difficulties,  and 
Westorraann  has  shewn  that  Archelaus  in  all  pro- 
bability nourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
whom,  according  to  Antigonus  C&rystius  (/.  r,, 
comp.  89),  be  narrated  wonderful  stories  (wofxi- 
5o{a)  in  epigrams.  Besides  this  peculiar  kind  of 
epigrams,  Archelaus  wrote  a  work  called  louxpinj, 

i.  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (A then.  ix.  p.  409; 
Diug.  Laert.  ii.  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewise 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  oa 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects,  like  his  epigrams. 
(Plin.  Elench.  lib.  xxviiL;  Schol.  ad  Nieand.  Th,  r. 
822 ;  Artcmid.  Oneirocr.  iv.  22.  Compare  VVestcr- 
mann, Scriptvr.  Her.  mirubiL  Graed,  p.  xxiL,  &tc~, 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  fragments  of 
Archelaus,  p.  158,  &c.)  (LS.] 

AHCH  KLA'US  ('Apxltaos),  a  Greek  bhrto- 
rician  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro- 
fession ;  whence  he  is  called  TtxroypdtfxiS  bjrvp. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  17.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCH  EL  A' US,  a  sculptor  of  Priene,  the  son 
of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  bas- 
relief,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  interior  to  the  best 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  supposition 
that  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
[Apollonius],  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  tho  Christian  aera.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  44  Apotheosis"  having  been  found  in 
the  palace  of  Claudius  at  Borillae  (now  Frattocchi), 
coupled  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  emperor 
for  Homer  (Suet,  Claud.  42),  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  work  was  executed  in  his  reign.  A  de- 
scription of  the  bas-relief,  and  a  list  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  The  Townley 
Gallery,  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  A'«rotr/Wye, 

ii.  p.  120.  [P.  S.J 
ARCH  EL  A' US  OApj^Aaoj),  king  of  Sparta, 

7th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Agesilaus  I.,  contempo- 
rary with  Charilaus,  with  whom  he  took  Aegys,  a 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  said  to  have  revolt- 
ed, but  probably  then  first  taken.  (Pans.  iii.  2 ; 
PluL  Lye.  5 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  v.  32.)  [A.  H.  C.J 
ARCHELA'US  ('A^rAo**),  son  of  Throdo- 
rcs,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  the 
military  commander  in  Susiana,  a  c  300.  (Arrian, 

iii.  16;  Curt.  v.  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
in  323,  Archelaus  obtained  Mesopotamia.  (Dexipp. 
ap.  Phot.  Cod,  82,  p.  64,  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
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ARCHE'MACHUS  CA*xf>xo*)-  There  are 
two  inythioil  personages  of  this  name,  concerning 
whom  nothing  of  interest  is  known,  the  one  a  son 
of  Heracles  and  the  other  a  son  of  Priam.  (ApoIIod. 
U.7.J8,  iii.  12.  §5.)  [L.S.] 

ARCHE'MACHUS  CApxW«).  of  Euboea, 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  country,  which  con- 
sisted at  least  of  three  books.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465 ; 
A  then.  vi.  p.  264,  a.;  Clem.  Alex.  Stn>m.  i.  p. 
327.  a.  ed.  Pari*,  \  6'2<J ;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  KotvKouov 
ip*  ;  Pint  de  /a  tt  Our.  c.  27.)  Whether  this 
Archelaus  was  the  author  of  the  grammatical  work 
Al  Mrrttrvfilcu  (SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Mod.  ir. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

ARCHEMO'RUS  fApxW"),  a  aon  of  the 
Nemean  king  Lycurgus,  and  Eurydice.  His  real 
name  was  Opheltcs,  which  was  said  to  hare  been 
changed  into  Archemorus,  that  is, 44  the  Forerunner 
of  death,"  on  the  following  occasion.  When  the 
Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes 
stopped  at  Nernea  to  take  in  water,  the  nurse  of 
the  child  Opheltes,  while  shewing  the  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
child  was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
Seven.  But  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident 
on  omen  boding  destruction  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions, they  called  the  child  Archemorus,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'NOR  ('Apxifr*?),  one  of  the  Niobids 
(Hygin.  Fab.  11),  and  perhaps  the  same  who  is 
called  by  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  248)  Alphenor.  The 
ii  runes  of  the  Niobids,  however,  differ  very  much 
in  the  different  lists.  [L.  S.] 

ARCHES1TA.  [Arcbsilaus,  Artists,  No.  4.] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  (*A/»x<ffTpoTof).  1.  One 
of  the  ten  arpa-nryol  who  were  appointed  to  super- 
sede Alcibiades  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  b.  c  407.  Xeno- 
phon  and  Diodoma,  who  give  us  his  name  in  this 
bat,  say  no  more  of  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Ly&ias 
that  he  died  at  Mytilene,  and  he  appears  therefore 
to  have  been  with  Cotton  when  Callicratidas 
chased  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  from  'ExardV 
r^aot  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  16 ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  77, 
78;  Lya.  'AsroA.  oaymS.  p.  162;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
lielL  i.  6.  §  16  ;  ThirlwalTs  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 19, 

2.  A  member  of  the  $o»\4  at  Athens,  who 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami,  b.  c  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
"itulation  on  the  terms  required  by 
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for 


the  Spartans*   (Xen.  IlelL  ii.  2.  §  15.) 

3b  The  mover  of  the  decree  passed  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonidee,  that  an 
emtiossy  should  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
Arrhidaeus  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polyspenhon, 
to  accuse  Phocion  of  treason,  n.  c  318.  (Plut 
I'koe.  c  33.)  Schneider  (ad  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2. 
S  15),  by  a  strange  anachronism,  identifies  this 
Arcfaentratus  with  the  one  mentioned  immediately 
al^ve.  [E.  E.] 

ARCHE'STRATUS  ('Apxtcrparos).  1.  Of 
Gek*  or  Syracuse  (Atben.  L  p.  4,  d),  but  more 
usually  described  as  a  native  of  Gcla,  appears  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius.  He  travelled  through  various  countries  in 
order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  every 
thing  which  could  be  used  for  the  table ;  and  gave 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Cookery,  which  was  celebrated  in  an- 


tiquity, and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  A  thenar  u*. 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  was  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  Sundae  dope*,  Hor.  Carm,  iii.  1.  18,  became 
proverbial) ;  and  Tcrpsion,  who  is  described  as  a 
teacher  of  Archestratus,  had  already  written  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery.  (Atben.  viii.  p.  337, 
b.)  The  work  of  Archestratus  is  cited  by  the  an- 
cients under  Ave  different  titles, — r<urrpoX.oyla% 
ratrrporofua,  "Ojwroita,  Aairyokvyia,  and  'HSinro- 
fleto.  Ennius  wrote  an  unite  tion  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  of  Carmina  ILd;/}*.ithetica 
or  Hedttpathica.  (ApuL  Apol.  p.  484,  Oudeud.) 
Archestratus  delivered  his  precepts  in  the  stylo 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  be  is  called  in  joke  the  Hesiod  or  Theognis 
of  gluttons,  and  bis  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
**  Golden  Verses,"  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (A then, 
vil  pp.  3 10,  a.  320,  f.)  His  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  table  was  so  accurate, 
that  Aristotle  made  use  of  his  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  been  collected  and  explained 
by  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History  (vol.  i.  pp.  lv. — lxxv.),  and  also  by  Do- 
menico  Scina,  under  the  title  of  44  I  frammenti 
d i' [la  Gastronomia  di  Archestrato  raccolti  e  volga- 
rixxati,"  Palermo,  1823,  8vo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  Tltpl  AdAr/rsSr  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  ('Apxtnpo'f),  of  Syracuse, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  of  Thales  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypselus  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Archetimus  was  present.  (Diog. 
Lae'rt,  L  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  ('Apx*«)»  of  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  Syracuse,  b.  c  734.  He  was  a  Heracleid,  either 
of  the  Bacchiad  or  the  Temenid  line,  and  of  high 
account  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Actaeon  [Actaeon,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  directed  him,  says  Pansanias,  who  gives  the 
three  hexameters,  Mto  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethusa  and  Alpheius  reappeared."  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Steph. 
Bys.,  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  four  verses 
of  the  Oracle,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscellus  chose  health,  and  Archias  wealth  ;  a 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  colonies  were  connected.  Archias 
sailed  in  company,  we  are  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  Chersicmtea,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcyra:  as  also  Myscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
(bunding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  (Thuc  vi  3;  Pint. 
AmaU  Narr.  p.  772;  Died.  Exc  ii.  p.  288 ;  Pnus. 
v.  7.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  262,  269;  Steph.  Bys. 
a  v.  Syraatt.;  Schol.  ad  ArieL  Eq.  1089.  See 
also  Clinton,  F.  H.  n.  c.  734,  and  vol  il  pp.  264, 
265  ;  Muller's  Dor.  L  6.  \  7.)        [A.  H.  C.J 

ARCHIAS  ('Apx<as)>  *•  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Lacedaemonian  attack  upon  Samos 
in  B.  c.  525.  Herodotus  saw  at  Pitana  in  Lacouia 
his  grandson  Archias,  (Herod,  iii.  55.) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 
a  c  322,  after  the  battle  of  Cranon,  to  apprehcwl 
the  orators  whom  Antipater  had  demanded  of  tho 
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Athenian*,  and  who  had  fled  from  Athene  He 
seised  Hyperidea  and  other*  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Acacu*  in  Aegina,  and  transported  them  to  Cleo- 
nae  in  Argolia,  where  they  were  executed.  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calanreia.  Archiaa,  who  was  nick- 
named QvyaBoBjpas,  the  hunter  of  the  exiles, 
ended  his  life  in  great  poverty  and  disgrace.  (Plat. 
Dcm.  28,  29,  VU.  X.  OraL  p.  849  ;  Arrian,  op. 
Phot.  p.  69,  b.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 

S.  The  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceived a  bribe  in  order  to  betray  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  a.  c.  155,  but  being  detected  he  hanged 
himself.  (Polyb,  xxxiii.  8.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Epnphnxlitus,  (Suidas,  ».  r.  *Ewatpp49ttot ; 
Villoison,  Prokp.  ad  ApolL  Tsx.  Horn.  p.  xx.) 

A'RCHIAS,  A.  LICl'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
born  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  about  &  c.  120.  His 
name  is  known  chiefly  from  the  speech  of  Cicero* 
in  his  defence,  which  is  the  only  source  of  inform- 
ation about  him,  and  must  therefore  be  very  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  his  talent,  considering  that  the 
verses  of  Archias  had  been  employed  in  celebrating 
the  part  which  that  orator  played  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  particularly  with  the 
Licinii,  whose  name  he  adopted.  His  reception 
during  a  journey  through  A  ma  Minor  and  Greece 
(pro  Ar,k.  c.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Locri  en- 
rolled him  on  their  registers,  shews  that  his  repu- 
tation was,  at  least  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
B.  c  1 02  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  the  expression  "praetcxtatiis*1  (c  3) 
literally  explained  would  load  us  to  suppose ;  com  p. 
Clinton,  P.  H.  iii.  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  Lucullus  (ad  Att.  L  16.  9), 
Marias,  then  consul,  Hortensius  the  father,  Metef 
los  Pius,  Q.  Catulus,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lucullus  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
as  being  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 
vileges than  Tarentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen. 
He  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullus, — in  Asia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  a  c.  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the 
third  Mithridatic  war.  As  he  had  sung  the  Cim- 
brie  war  in  honour  of  Marius,  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c  9), 
in  honour  of  Lucullus.  We  do  not  hear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  consul- 
ship (til);  in  a  c,  61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
he  had  not  begun  it  (ad  Alt,  1 16);  or  whether 
he  ever  published  his  intended  Caeciliana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellus  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epigrams  -. 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  were  really  his 
writings.  (Comp.  llgen,  Optucula,  ii.  p.  46 ;  Clin- 
ton, iii.  p.  452,  note  k.j  These  are  all  of  little 
:.  61,  a  char 


merit.  In  B.C.  61,  a  charge  whs  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citizenship  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 


*  Schroeter  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  (Oratio  quae  rulgo  feriur  pro  Arrkia%  Ac, 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  fully  established 
as  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero's 
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was  praetor  this  year.  (SchoL  Bob.  p.  854,  ed. 
Orelli.)  Cicero  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  speech  by 
which  the  name  of  Archias  has  been  preserved. 
u  If  he  had  no  legal  right,  yet  the  man  who  stood 
so  high  as  an  author,  whose  talent  had  been  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  Lucullus,  Marius,  and  him- 
self, might  well  deserve  to  be  a  Roman  citiaen. 
The  register  certainly,  of  Heraclea,  in  which  his 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  Marsian  war;  but  their  ambassadors  and  L. 
Lucullus  bore  witness  that  he  was  enrolled  there. 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  years  before  he  be- 
came citiaen,  had  given  the  usual  notice  before 
Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  if  his  property  had  never 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor's  register,  it  was  l>e- 
canse  of  his  absence  with  Lucullus — and  that  was 
after  all  no  proof  of  citizenship.  He  had  made 
wills,  had  been  an  heir  (comp.  DkL  of  AmL  a,  e. 
Tcslamentum.  /Teres),  and  his  name  was  on  the 
civil  list  But,  after  all,  his  chief  claim  was  his 
talent,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  had  applied  it." 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c.  8)  and  Quintilian 
(x.  7.  §  19),  Archias  had  the  gift  of  making  good 
extempore  verses  in  great  numbers,  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  his  language  and  his 
varied  range  of  thought.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AR€HI'BIU8('A*x«k»).  1. 
grammarian,  the  son  or  father  of  the 
Apollonius  [Apollonius,  No,  5,  p.  238],  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  Callunachu*. 
(Suidas,  *.  r.) 

2.  Of  Leucas  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Suid.  $.  v.) 

ARCHI'BIUSCAfxIfiof),  a  Greek  surgeon,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  most 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  bv  Ileliodorns  (in  Cocchi's 
Oraeeor.  Chtmrg.  Ubri,  <^t,  Flor.  1754,  fbl.  p.  96*) 
and  Galen.  (De  Antid.  vl  10,  voL  xiv.  p.  159 ;  De 
(hmpos.  Afer/trtiro.  see.  Gen.  ▼.  14,  voL  xni.  p.  B4M.) 
Pliny  mentions  (//.  AT.  xviiL  70)  a  person  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  superstitious 
letter  to  Antiochua,  king  of  Syria ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Archibius  was  a  physician.       [W.  A.  O.] 

ARCHIDAMEIA  ('AfX'fc*/"-).  I.  The 
priestess  of  I  Remoter,  who,  through  love  of  Aristo- 
menes,  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  (Pans.  iv.  17.  §  1.) 

2.  The  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  grandson,  in  B.  c  240. 
(Plat  Aou,  4,  20.) 

8.  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  herself 
by  her  heroic  spirit  when  Sparta  was  nearly  taken 
by  Pyrrhus  in  a.  c.  272,  and  opposed  the  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  (PyrrL  27)  calls  her  *Apx«- 
oafJo,  but  Polyaenus  (viiL  49)  Af»x'5afu$.  The 
latter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cicadas 
(Cleomenes  ?). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.  fApx^M"),  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Anaxi- 
damus  contemporary  with  the  Tegcatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  Mes- 
scnian,  in  h.  c.  (io'8.  (Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  comp.  3. 
8  6.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  grandfather 
Leotvchides,  B.  C  469.  In  the  4th  or  oerhapa 
"  the  5th 
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visited  by  the  tremendous  calamity  of  the  great 
earthquake,  by  which  all  Laconia  was  shaken,  and 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  mint.  On  this  occasion 
U<  pretence  of  mind  is  said  to  hare  saved  his  peo- 
ple. Foreseeing  the  danger  from  the  Helots,  he 
summoned,  by  sounding  an  alarm,  the  scattered 
jam  ring  Spartans,  and  collected  them  around  hint, 
apparently  at  a  distance  from  the  ruins,  in  a  body 
sufficient  to  deter  the  assailants.  To  him,  too, 
rather  than  to  Nicomedes,  the  guardian  of  his  col- 
league, Pleistoanax,  ( Pleistarehus  was  probably 
dead.)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
content  with  the  revolted  Messeiiinns,  which  oc- 
cupies this  and  the  following  nine  years.  In  the 
expeditions  to  I>e!phi  and  to  Doris,  and  the  hos- 
tilities with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years'  truce, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  though  in  the  discus- 
sion at  Sparta  before  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
true  he  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  many  wars.  Of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
iuelf  we  find  the  first  1©  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Archidaraian  war  ;  the  share,  however,  taken 
in  it  by  Archidamus  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica ;  in 
the  3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataea  ;  and 
a^ain  of  the  third  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
a.  c.  In  427  Cleomenes  commanded ;  in  426 
Agi.«,  son  and  now  successor  of  Archidamus.  His 
death  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes  ;  for  had  Agis  already  succeeded, 
he,  most  likely,  and  not  Cleomenes,  would  have 
commanded  ;  in  the  42nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
reign,  n.  c.  427.  His  views  of  this  momentous 
struggle,  as  represented  by  Thucydides,  seem  to 
j notify  the  character  that  historian  gives  him 
of  intelligence  and  temperance.  His  just  estimate 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
his  reluctance  to  enter  without  preparation  on 
a  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira- 
tion ;  though  in  his  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
seem  to  have  somewhat  wasted  Lacedaemon's 
moral  superiority.  The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
I'tataca  displays  something  of  the  same  deliberate 
character  ;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory in  trust,  however  we  may  question  the  pro- 
bable result,  seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
spirit.  He  may  at  any  rate  be  safely  excluded 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  besieged,  on  their  surrender  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in- 
stince  of  an  accommodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
to  altered  circumstances,  and  his  death  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
dejrree  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  seems  to  haTe  resembled. 
He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
first  wife,  Lampito  or  Lampido,  his  father's  half- 
sister  ;  Agesilaus  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
parently the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Kphors  fined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  the 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
victory.  (Thoc  L  ii.  iiL;  Diod.  xi.  63 ;  Pans.  iii. 
7.  f$  9,  10*  Plut.  Cimon,  lb',  Ayes.  1  ;  Herod. 
vi.71.)  [A.H.C.] 

AACH IDA'MUS  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  20th 
of  the  Eurypontids,  was  son  of  Agesilaut  II. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  father 
in  behalf  of  Sphodrias,  to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
was  attached,  and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 


!  the  weak  affection  of  Agesimus,  from  the  punish- 
ment which  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Attica 
had  deserved,  a.  c  378.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  25 — 
33 ;  Diod.  xv.  29 ;  Plut.  Age*,  c  25 ;  comp.  Plut. 
Pel.  c.  14.)    In  B.C.  371,  he  was  sent,  in  conse- 

{  quence  of  tho  illness  of  Ageailaus  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4. 
§  58;  Plut.  A  get.  c.  27),  to  succour  the  defeated 
Spartans  at  Lcuctra;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al- 
ready mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Archidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  Hell.  vL 
4.  §§  1 7 — 26 ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55 ;  We**,  ad 
loc;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  voL  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
3b'7,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  what  has  been  called  the  "Tearless 
Battle,"  from  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  Hell. 
vii.  1.  §  28 ;  Plut  Age*,  c.  33;  Polyaen.  L  45; 
Diod.  xv.  72);  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  "Archidamus"  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  to  encourage  his  country  in  her  resolu- 
tion of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Messenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Sparta's  consent,  a  separate 
peace  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  HeU.  vii.  4.  §  9.)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  HeU.  vii.  4.  §  20,  Ac;  Just. 
vL  5) ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Agesilaus  went  to  join  tho 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  baffled  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  {  9,  Ac; 
Diod.xv.82, 83;  Plut.  .,1  aw.  c.  34;  Isocr.£>.a<^rcA. 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomelus, 
the  Phocian,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  his 
seizure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24;  Just.  viiL  1 ;  comp.  Pans.  iv.  4  ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Pans.  iiL  10.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  (ouuKicrfuls)  of  that  community ; 
and  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  not  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi.  39  ;  Pans. 
viiL  27  ;  Deroosth.  pro  MegaL;  comp.  Aristot  Po- 
lit.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamus  marching  into  Pho- 
cis  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Aeschines  (<fs  pals.  Leg.  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phocian  leaders  to  Archidamus,  "to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phoos."  Demosthenes  {de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  365 ) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Phalaecus  ( Aesch.  dc  Pais. 
Leg.  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians,  Archidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodoros, 
of  Philip's  victory  at  Chaeroneia.  (Died,  xvi  63, 88; 
Pans.  iii.  10 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Alien,  xii.  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Pint  Agi$,  c  3.)  The 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  ch.  4, 15.)  [E.  E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23rd  of 
the  Eurypontids,  wu  the  ton  of  Eudamidu  I.  and 
the  grandson  of  Archidamus  III.  (Plut.  A<iis,  3.) 
He  wu  king  in  &  c  296,  when  he  wu  defeated 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (PIuL  Demetr.  35.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  27th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  wu  the  ion  of  Eudamidu  II., 
and  the"  brother  of  Agi»  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Agis,  in  B.  c.  240,  Archidamus  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
tome  time  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  through 
the  means  of  A  rat  us,  who  wished  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appears  that  Cleomenes 
also  wu  privy  to  his  recall.  Archidamus  was, 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  his  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Cleomenes  wu  a  party  to  the  murder.  (Plut. 
Cleom.  1,5;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  37,  viii.  1.)  Archi- 
damus V.  wu  the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
race.  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  a.  c.  220,  but  they  were  passed  over, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  stranger,  Lycurgu*. 
(Polvb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  Append,  c  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Actolian.  [Archbda- 
mus.  No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  fApx»«¥«>»).  a  Greek  physi- 
cian of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.  c., 
as  Galen  quotes  one  of  his  opinions  (De  Simpl. 
Medicam,  Temper,  ac  Facult.  ii.  5,  &c,  vol.  xi.  p. 
471,  &c),  which  wu  preserved  by  Diodes  of 
Car ystua.  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (//.  N.  Ind.  Auct),  and  a  few 
fragments  on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedcmus  arc  to  be  found  in  the  **  Vete- 
rinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  published  in 
Latiu  by  J.  Rucllius,  Paris  1530,  foL,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Buil.  1537, 
4ta  [W.A.O.] 

ARCHI'DICE  ('A/rxiJ/ini),  a  celebrated  hctaira 
of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  whose  nunc  spread  through 
Greece,  wu  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod,  ii. 
1 36  ;  Aclian,  V.  H.  xii.  63;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  596,  d.) 

ARCHI'GENES  CAPX'y*rV*)<>  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  whose  name  is  probably 
more  familiar  to  most  non-professional  readers  than 
that  of  many  others  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  JuvcnaL  (vi.  236,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  252.)  He  wu  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eclectici  {Diet.  ofAnL  s.v.  EcUcticfy  and  wu 
a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria  ;  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  98-1 17,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed a  very  high  reputation  for  his  professional  skill. 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  science, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear- 
ance than  the  reality  of  accuracy.  Arcbigenes 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  observation ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  proposed  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  life-time,  but  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  disciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  re- 
spectable rank  ia  their  profession.    The  name  of 
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the  lather  of  Archigenes  wu  Philippns ;  he  was  n 
pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  he  once  wived 
[Aoathinur]  ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  either  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three,  (Suid.  s.  v.  'Apxry- ; 
Eudoc  Viofar.  ap.  Villoison,  A  meed.  Gr.  vol  i.  p. 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  pre- 
served, of  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  few 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served by  other  ancient  authors,  and  some  ore  still 
in  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris.  (Cramer Ni 
Atteed.  Gr.  Pari*,  vol.  i.  pp.  394,  395.)  Ry  some 
writers  he  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Pncuroatici.  (Galen,  Introd.  c  9.  voL 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  particulars  respecting 
Archigencs  see  Le  Clerc,  Hid.  de  la  Med,;  Fabric. 
Bill.  Gr.  voL  xiii.  p.  80,  ed.  vet. ;  Sprengel,  /fist, 
de  la  Med.;  Haller,  liihl.  Medic  Prod,  vol.  L 
p.  1 98  ;  Ostcrhausen,  Hid.  Scebie  Pneumatic.  Med. 
Altorf,  1 791, 8vo.;  Hnrless,  Anulecta  Hidorieo-Crit. 
de  Archi<jrne,  dfc,  Bamberg,  4to.  1816;  I  sens. -e, 
Gtsck.  der  Med. ;  Rostock's  Hidory  qf  Medicime, 
from  which  work  part  of  the  preceding  account  is 
taken.  [W.  A.  G.J 

AHCHl'LOCHUS  (*ApxfAox»*)>  of  P*«S  w  a» 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.    He  flourished  about  714-676  a.  c 
(Bode,  Getchidite  der  Lyr.  DkAtk.  i.  pp.  38,  47.) 
He  wu  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.     His  grandfather  wu 
Tcllis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demeter  into 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  wu  introduced  by 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  infernal  regions 
at  Delphi.    His  father  wu  Tclesicles,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  slave,  named  Enipo.    In  the  flower  of  his 
age  (between  710  and  700  n.  c),  and  probably 
after  he  had  already  gained  a  prize  for  his  hymn  to 
Demeter  (Schol.  in  ArislopLAv.  1762),  Archilorhus 
went  from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.    The  motive 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change, 
to  which  cause  wu  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilo- 
chus, a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.    He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Ncobulc,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycam- 
bes,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  poet    Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambcs  of  perjury, 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  live*. 
The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daughters  of 
Lycambcs  arc  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.    The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76, 
b.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son 
of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos. 
He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his 
adopted  country,  which  ho  at  length  quitted  in 
disgust.    (Plut!  de  Exil.  12.  p.  604  ;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  648,  via.  p.  370 ;  Eustoth.  in  OJyss.  i.  p.  227 ; 
Aelian,  V.  If.  xii.  50.)    While  at  Thasos  he  in- 
curred the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Thracians  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinent ;  but,  like  Alcaens  under  similar  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  bis  verse.   Plutarch  (fnsL  J*aco*. 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Archilochus  wu  banished 
from  Sparta  the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived 
there,  because  he  had  written  in  his  poems,  that  a 
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man  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  low  hi* 
life.    But  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  3,  ext.  1)  says, 
that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  forbidden  at 
Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especi- 
ally on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of 
Lyeambes.    It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  a 
confusion  has  been  made  between  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  fate  of  his  works,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  he  won  the 
prize  at  Olympia  with  his  hymn  to  Heracles 
(Tsetses,  CkU.  L  685),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Olympic  victors  used  to  aing  a  hymn 
by  Archilochus  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin- 
dar, OiyjMfK  ix.  1.)    These  traditions,  and  the  cer- 
tain fact  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus  was  spread, 
in  his  lifetime,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no 
account.    It  seems,  that  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he  speaks  well. 
(A then.  xii.  p.  523,  d.)    At  length  he  returned  to 
Pares,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
people  of  Naxos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian 
named  CaJondas  or  Corax.    The  Delphian  oracle, 
which,  before  the  birth  of  Archilochus,  had  pro- 
mised to  his  father  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
n>  >ujicetl  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
bin,  because  "he  had  slain  the  servant  of  the 
Muses."     (Dion  Cbrysost  Orttt  33,  voL  ii. 
p.5.) 

Archilochus  shared  with  his  con  torn  poranes , 
ThaJetas  ami  Terpander,  in  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing lyric  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in- 
vention of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  Collin  us ;  and  though  Callinas  was  somewhat 
oMer  than  Archilochus  [Caixjnus],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition.  Me- 
kager  enumerates  him  among  the  poets  in  his 
Cvrxmo.  (38.) 

But  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
feme  of  Archilochus  was  founded.  The  first  place 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
even  Homer, — meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
so  was  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satirical 
writers ;  while  some  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
above  all  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysost.  /.  c, ;  Longin. 
xrii.  3 ;  Velleiua,  L  5 ;  Cicero,  OraL  2 ;  Hera- 
deitas,  op.  Diog.  La'c'rt.  ix.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Archilochus  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
nine  day  (Antip.  Thessal.  Epigr.  45),  and  two 
feces,  which  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesses,  are 
found  placed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust  ( Vis- 
coo  ti,  /con.  (Tree  i.  p.  62.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown  a  special  mark 
of  favour  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
different  department  of  poetry.  (Epiy.  5.)  Other 
testimonies  are  collected  by  Licbel  (p.  43). 

The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the 
strongest  feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them 
force  and  point.  In  countries  and  ages  unfam'liar 
with  the  political  and  religious  licence  which  at 
once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was 
blamed  for  its  severity  (LiebeL,  p  41) ;  and  tho 
^notion  accounted  most  coujdicuous  in  his  verses 


was  "  rase,"  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace  (A.  1\ 

79): 

"  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo," 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (/.c),  KvcoHtnas 
ldfx€oui ;  and  his  bitterness)  |»assed  into  a  proverb, 
'Apx<Adxov  warm.    Bat  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  power,  there 
must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the  sar- 
casms of  the  poet  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  44  the  very  wise,"  (rov  co<pccTarov%  Hrpub.  ii. 
p.  365.)    Quintilinn  (x.  1.  §  60)  ascribes  to  him  tho 
greatest  power  of  expression,  displayed  in  sen- 
tences sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  ra- 
pid changes  (quum  eo/ioW,  turn  brevet  vibrant*  ajuc 
BtttUmtiae),  the  greatest  life  and  nervousness  (plu~ 
rimum  wtiyuiui*  atque  nervorum),  and  considers 
that  whatever  blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  his  genius.  In  the  bitter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Plat  do  And.  13,  p.  45,  a.)    Of  modern  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
M tiller,  who  says,  44  The  ostensible  object  of  Ar- 
chilochus' Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  being 
magnified.    But  that  these  pictures,  like  carica- 
tures from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus4  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.     Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycanibea  to 
hang  themselves, — if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  bo 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.   But  wo 
have  no  need  of  it ;  the  universal  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus'  iambics  proves 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
versal reputation  for  excellence?     When  Plato 
produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  44  Athens  has 
given  birth  to  a  uew  Archilochus  1"    This  com- 
parison, made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it"    (llittory  of 
the  Literature  of  Urtecr^  i.  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  displayed  for 
example  in  the  Margitcs,  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry  ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous effusions  of  wit  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Dcmetcr  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  Frogr%  was 
called  iambus;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  he  in- 
troduced a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
these  irregular  effusions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  the  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit  A  ceo  ril- 
ing as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  tho 
latter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  are  the  charac- 
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toristics  respectively  of  the  iambai  and  of  the  tro- 
chee. These  short  feet  he  formed  into  continued 
systems,  by  uniting  every  two  of  them  into  a  pair 
(a  metre  or  dipodia),  in  which  one  arsis  was  more 
strongly  accentuated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theses  was  left  doubtful  as  to  quantity,  so 
that,  considered  with  reference  to  musical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  far."  Hence  arose  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forms 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  verse.  Archilochus  was  the 
inventor  also  of  the  epode,  which  was  formed  by 
subjoining  to  one  or  more  verses  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  consists  of 
three  trochees,  was  ad  led  the  ithyphallic  verse 
(idv<pa\Kos).  He  used  also  a  kind  of  verse  com- 
pounded of  two  different  metrical  structures,  which 
was  called  asynartcU.  Some  writers  ascribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  Saturn ian  verse.  (Bent- 
ley's  Dissertation  cm  Pkalaris.)  Archilochus  in- 
troduced several  improvements  in  music,  which 
tagan  about  his  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
recitations  of  poetry. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
structure  of  Archilochus'  poetry,  though  not  of  it* 
satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself  (Epist. 
I  19.23): 

M  Pari os  ego  prim  urn  iambos 
Ostendi  Latio,  nurueros  aniiuosque  secutus 

Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epodes.  The  fragment*  of  Archi- 
lochus which  remain  are  collected  in  Jacobs'  A  nthol. 
Graee.,  Oaisford's  Poet.  Grace  Min.y  Bergk'a 
PoeL  Lyrici  Grate.)  and  by  Liebel,  Arckilochi  Ro- 
liquiae,  Lips.  1812,  8vo. 

Fabricius  (ii.  pp.  107 — 110)  discusses  fully  the 
passages  in  which  other  writers  of  the  name  are 
supposed  to  be  mentioned.  [P.  S.J 

ARCHIME'DES  ('Apxu«f8i)»),  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
born  a  c.  287,  if  the  statement  of  Tsetses,  which 
makes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  correct 

Of  his  family  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  Hiero;  but  Cicero  (7kac. 
Dirp.  v.  23),  contrasting  him  apparently  not  with 
Dionyaius  (a*  Torelli  suggests  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytas, 
says,  M  humilcm  homunculura  a  pulvcre  ct  radio 
excitabo.*1  At  any  rate,  his  actual  condition  in 
life  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated  (SUius 
ItaL  xiv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend,  if 
not  a  kinsman,  of  Hiero.  A  modern  tradition 
makes  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Syracusan  virgin 
martyr  St.  Lucy.  (Rivaltus,  m  viL  A  rchim.  Muz- 
giuAeM,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied  under  Conon 
the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Virg.  Ed.  ii'u  40),  who  lived  under 
the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and 
for  whom  he  testifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in 


•  These  two  remarks  apply  to  the  first  arsis 
and  the  first  thesis  of  the  iumtnc  metre,  and  to  the 
second  arsis  and  the  second  thesis  of  the  trochaic  : 
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several  places  of  his  works.  (See  the  Introductions 
to  the  Quadrature  Paraboles  and  the  De  Hclicibus.) 
After  visiting  other  countries,  he  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (Diod.  v.  37.)  Livy  (xxiv.  34)  calls 
him  a  distinguished  astronomer, 44  unicus  spectator 
coeli  sideruroque;"  a  description  of  which  the  truth 
is  made  sufficiently  probable  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  the  Arena- 
rius.  (See  also  Mac  rob.  Somn.  &tp.  ii.  3.)  He 
was  popularly  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
several  ingenious  machines  ;  but  Plutarch  (Marceil. 
c  14),  who,  it  should  be  observed,  confounds  the 
application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means,  represents  him  as  despising  these  con- 
trivances, and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometry  at 
the  request  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  geometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches 
of  physics,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  success  which  placed  him  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the 
lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  equilibrum  of  11  aids  and  floating  bodies, 
established  by  him  in  his  treatise  44  De  Insidenti- 
bus,**  till  the  publication  of  Stevin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids  in  1608.  (Lagrange,  Afec. 
Anal  VoL  L  pp.  1 1,  176.) 

He  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marvellus,  as  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plot. 
MarctU.  15-18  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounts  of  the  performances  of  these  engines 
are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  though  very  current  in  later  times,  is 
probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest 
writers  who  speak  of  it  are  Galen  (De  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Locian  c.  2), 

who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  allude  to  it  as 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonara*  (about  a.  n.  1 100) 
mentions  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  appa- 
ratus, contrived  by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Bysan- 
tiura  was  besieged  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius ; 
and  gives  Dion  as  hi*  authority,  without  referring 
to  the  particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it.  Txetzes  (about 
1 150)  give*  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  (Chil.  ii.  103—156),  and  amongst 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  says,  set  the 
Roman  ships  on  fire  when  they  came  within  a 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaller  ones  disposed  round 
it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  24  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in 
modern  times,  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  44  Del  Specchio  Ustorio,"  Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  ButTon,  who  has  left  an  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  minerals.  (Oeurrrx,  torn.  v.  p.  301,  Slc) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  igniting 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  question 
is  also  examined  in  vol.  ii.  of  Peyrard's  Archi- 
medes ;  and  a  prize  essay  upon  it  by  Capelle  is 
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translate  from  the  Dutch  in  Gilbert's  u  Annnlen 
der  Physik,"  voL  HiL  p.  242.  The  most  pro- 
bable conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  Archimedes  had 
on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by 
means  of  a  burning  mirror,  and  tiiat  Inter  writers 
falsely  connected  the  cirenmstance  with  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  (See  Ersch  and  0 ruber's  Cydop. 
art.  Arviim.  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  following  additional  instances  of  Archi- 
medes'  skill  in  the  application  of  science  have 
been  collected  fnun  various  authors  by  Rival  tut 
(who  edited  his  works  in  1615)  and  others. 

He  detected  the  mixture  of  silver  in  a  crown 
which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  by 
a  mi- 1 hod  suggested  to  him  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  water  when  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When 
the  thought  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  that,  forgetting  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
he  ran  home  shouting  fUpjwo,  tDpjKct,  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
pndabiy  depended  upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
weights  of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and  gold  with 
the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volumes 
being  measured,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  crown, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  when  the  mass 
was  immersed.  It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes 
wa«  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems 
demonstrated  in  his  hydros tatical  treatise  con- 
cerning the  Ions  of  uvigki  of  bodies  immersed  in 
water,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown; 
his  delight  must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now 
first  catching  sight  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 
led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  question,  and  ultimately  to  the  important 
thi-orrms  referred  to.    (Vitruv.  ix.  3.;  Proclua. 

Cnruru.  itl  lib.  \.  EwL  \\.  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex- 
traordinary size  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  206,  u),  where  he  is 
also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus,  this  ship  was 
intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes' 
visit  to  Egypt. 

He  invented  a  machine  colled,  from  iu  form, 
Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water-screw  of 
Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
of  this  vessel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
their  lands.  (Diod.  i.  34;  Vitruv.  x.  11.)  An 
investigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
water  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  Grober.  The 
Arabian  historian  Abulpharagiut  attributes  to 
Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
nvd  as  defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  (Pope-Blount,  Centura,  p.  82.)  Txetzes 
and  Oribatius  (de  Mack,  xxvi.)  speak  of  his  Trvt- 
pmt,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights;  protaibly 
a  combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A 
kgdramlic  organ  (a  musical  instrument)  is  mention- 
ed by  Tertullian  (de  Anima,  cap.  14),  but  Pliny 
(vii.  37)  attributes  it  to  Ctesibius.  (See  also  Pap- 
pus, Math.  ColL  lib.  8,  in  trod.)  An  apparatus 
called  I.K-ulu*,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the 
Ckome  ymxxU,  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(Portunatianus,  de  Arte  Metrica,  p.  2684.)  His 
most  celebrated  performance  was  the  construction 
of  a  sphere ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the 
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movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  wo 
have  no  particular  description.  (Claudian,  Epiyr. 
xxi  in  Sphaeram  A  rehimedis  ;  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  35, 
Thsc.  Disp.  i.  25  ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  1 1 5  ; 
Lactant.  Dh.  InsL  iu  5  ;  Ov.  Fust,  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  might  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  some  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  as  intent  upon  a  mathematical  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Marcellus,  who 
directed  his  burial,  and  befriended  his  surviving 
relations.  (Liv.  xxv.  31;  Valer.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  7; 
PluL  Mareell.  19 ;  Cic  de  fin.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(a.  c  75)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  almost  hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten 
by  the  Syracusans.    (Tnsc.  JMsp.  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  account.    But  his  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  wotdd 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point)  ; 
the  affectionate  regret  which  he  expresses  for  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Dositheua  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed) ;  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  announces  his  own  discoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favourable  estimate 
of  it    That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar 
objects;  the  clearness  of  conception  which  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phaenoroena 
into  their  constituent  elements;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.  (See  the  in  trod,  to  the  treatise  *  De  Con. 
et  Sphaer.**)   It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerable  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.   At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
eat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.    (Pint  /.  c)    Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  while  composing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot.  (Plat  fymp.  p.  220,  c.  d.)  The 
success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  wpi€\npa  'Ap- 
Xi^ittov  proverbial.    (See  Cic  ad  AIL  xiiL  28, 
pro  C/uenL  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us :  A  treatise  on  Eaniponderants  and 
Centres  of  Gravity  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  is  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  parabola, 
are  established. 

The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola*  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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any  chord  i«  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallolo- 
grara  of  which  one  aide  ia  tho  chord  in  question, 
and  the  opposite  aide  a  tangent  to  the  parabola. 
This  waa  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature 
of  a  curvilinear  apace ;  that  ia,  of  the  diacovery  of 
a  rectilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  line*. 

A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  in  which 
various  propositions  relative  to  the  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  the  aphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  wore 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
are  now  familiarly  known ;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  (J)  between  the  volumes, 
and  also  between  the  surfaces,  of  the  aphere  and 
circumscribing  cylinder;  and  the  ratio (i)  between 
the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
aphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modern  analytical  methods;  but  the  original  dis- 
covery and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modern  applications  of  analysis  to  questions 
concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces,  can  only  be 
proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacroix,  Dif.  Col.  vol.  i.  pp.  63  and  431 ;  and 
compare  De  Morgan,  Diff.  Cal.  p.  32.) 

The  book  on  the  Dimension  t/ the  Circle  consists 
of  three  propositions,  lat.  Every  circle  is  equal 
to  a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  aides  con- 
taining the  nght  angle  are  equal  respectively  to  its 
radius  and  circumference.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  o  f  the  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  ia 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  ia  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  of  the  diameter  but 
less  than  f  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi- 
tions are  established  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  sides. 

The  treatise  on  Spirals  contains  demonstrations 
of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  ia  generated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line 
revolving  uniformly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appears  from  tho  introductory 
epistle  to  Dosithcus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satisfactory  form 
without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro- 
blems along  with  various  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Gmoids  and  S)>heroids  relates 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  the 
solids  so  called  ;  those  namely  which  are  generated  I 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
principal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  described,  it 
was  the  result  of  laborious,  and  at  first  unsuccess- 
ful, attempts.    (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Arenarius  (i  ITafmirnt)  ia  a  short  tract 
addressed  to  Oelo,  the  eldest  son  of  I  Hero,  in 
which  Archimedes  proves,  that  it  is  possible  to 
assign  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
This  singular  investigation  was  suggested  by  an 
opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that 
the  sands  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  cither  in- 
finite, or  at  least  would  exceed  any  numbers  which 
could  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
an  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modern  method  of  logarithms,  affords  one  of 
the  roost  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician's genius.     Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  Arista rchua  upon  the  constitution  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [Aristahchch],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determining  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  tho 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  ef  millions  of 
stadia ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  Sorr.Ao*  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  contain  more  than  640  millions  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  baitrvKot,  ho 
shews  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  of  which 
the  first  term  was  unity  and  the  common  ratio  a 
myriad  of  myriads;  a  number  which  in  our  nota- 
tion would  be  expressed  by  unity  with  63  ciphers 
annexed. 

The  two  books  On  Floating  Bodies  (n«pl  tsTs* 
'OxwpUtmv)  contain  demonstrations  of  the  laws 
which  determine  the  position  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water;  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Commandine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  n*ol  rmw  "fiari  «<p»(rro- 
p.tvwv  in  Ang.  Mai's  Collection,  voL  i.  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitled  Lemmata  is  a  collection  of 
15  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  ia  derived 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
doubted.    (See  Torelli's  preface.) 

Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  a.  d.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  All  the  worka  above  men- 
tioned, together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
on  tho  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Hervagiua.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  by  far  the 
best  is  that  of  Torelli,  M  Archim.  quae  supers, 
omnia,  cum  Eutocii  Ascalonitae  comrocntariis. 
Ex  recens.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veroncnsis,"  Oxon. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Arenarius  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wall  is,  who  pub- 
lished this  treatise  and  the  Dimenaio  Circuli,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1 679.  (They 
are  reprinted  in  voL  hi.  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  little  meddled  with 
by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Archimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote.  (See  Wallia,  Op.  voL  hi.  pp. 
537,  545.  Tsetses  says,  (Keys  i*  ical  Swpurrl, 
<puiiT}  "ZvpaxavoUfr  11a  0»,  ttal  x«p«rr(s«r(  toV  far 
Kirfrrs*  waffar.)  A  French  translation  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris  1808,  2  vols.  8va,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  Arenarius  by  G.  Ander- 
son, London,  1784. 

(G.  M.  Mazucbelli,  Notixie  istoricke  e  eritirha 
intorno  alia  rim,  alle  inrenxioni,  ed  ogfi  scrUti  di 
Atrhimede,  Brescia,  1737,  4to. ;  C.  M.  Brandclii, 
Dissertatio  sisffns  Arekitnedis  rt/aw,  rjvsipte  in 
Mathesin  merit  a,  Gryphiswald.  1 7C9,4to.;  Martens, 
in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Allyemeine  E»cyctof>iidic9 
art  Archimedes;  Quarterly  Review,  voL  iii.  art. 
PeyrartTs  Archimedes;  Rigaud,  The  Arenarius  of 
Archimedes,  Oxford,  1837,  printed  for  the  Ashmo* 
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lean  Society ;  Fabric.  ItitJ.  Gruer.  vol.  ii.  p.  544  ; 
Pope- Blount,  Cauura  etULriurum  Avtkorum,  Lond. 
1690,  fol.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

ARCHIMF/DES,  of  Tralles,  wrote  commenta- 
ries upon  Homer  and  Plato,  and  also  a  work  upon 
mechanics.   (Suidas,         Eudocia,  p.  74.) 

ARCHIMF/LUS  ('Afx»V»>Aoi),  tho  author  of 
an  epigram  on  the  great  ship  of  Hiero,  which  ap- 
pears to  haTe  been  built  about  220  b.  c.  (A then, 
v.  p.  209.)  To  this  epigram  Brunck  {Analect.  ii. 
p,  64 )  added  another,  on  an  imitator  of  Euripides, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
Apxwv&ovs,  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
altering,  although  we  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
poet  named  Archimedes.  [  P.  S.J 

ARCHl'NUS  CVx'w)-  1.  An  Athenian 
statesman  and  orator.  He  was  a  native  of  Coele, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Athenian  patriots,  who  to- 
gether with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  occupied 
Phyle,  led  the  Athcni  an  exiles  back,  and  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  a.  c. 
403.  (Demosth.  e.  Timocrat.  p.  742.)  It  was  on 
the  advice  of  Archinus  that  Tbrasybulus  proclaim- 
ed the  general  amnesty  (Aeschin.  <U  FaU.  Ltg. 
p.  338);  Archinus,  moreover,  carried  a  law  which 
afforded  protection  to  those  included  in  the  amnesty 
against  sycophantisro.  (Isocrat.  in  CaUim.  p.  618.) 
Although  the  name  of  Archinus  is  obscured  in 
history  by  that  of  Thrasybulus,  yet  we  have  every 
reason  for  believing  tltat  he  was  a  better  and  a 
greater  man.  Demosthenes  says,  that  he  was  often 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and  that  he  was  particularly 
great  as  a  statesman.  When  Thrasybulus  proposed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  his  friends  should  be 
rewarded  with  a  crown,  Archinus  opposed  the 
ilk-gal  proceeding,  and  came  forward  as  accuser  of 
Thnwybulus.  (Aeschin.  e.  Cteriph.  p.  584.)  He 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Thrasybulus  en- 
deavoured in  an  illegal  wav  to  procure  honours  for 
Ly&ias.  (Plut.  VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  83.5,  f.;  Phot  Cod. 
260.)  There  are  several  other  passages  of  ancient 
writers  which  attea:  that  Archinus  was  a  skilful 
and  upright  statesman.  He  is  also  of  importance 
in  the  literary  history  of  Attica,  for  it  was  on  his 
advice  that,  in  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  n.  c 
403,  the  Ionic  alphabet  ('luyitcd  fpinftarra)  was 
introduced  into  all  public  documents.  (Suid.  i.  v. 
Jafdmv  6  SijfiOT.)  Some  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers  have  believed  that  Archinus  wrote  a 
funeral  oration,  of  which  a  fragment  was  thought 
to  be  preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom, 
ri.  p.  749.)  But  this  is  a  mistake  which  arose 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (De  adm.  r« 
dioemd.  in  Demostk.  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
passage  of  Plato.  (Mcnex.  p.  403.)  Sec  Valerius, 
ad  ffarpocraf.  p.  101,  6tc. ;  Rnhnken,  Hist.Orut. 
Grace,  p.  xlii. ;  Taylor,  Lyviae  Vita,  p.  141,  Ac.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Thessaly  which  is 
now  lost.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  J'yth.  iii.  59  ;  Steph. 
T>\z.  g.  r.  Adrtor.)  [L.  S.] 

'ARCHIPPUS  CAw™>0»  an  Achaean,  who 
accompanied  Andronidas  to  Diacus,  the  commander 
vf  the  Achaean*,  to  offer  peace  from  tho  Romans, 
n.  c.  146.  He  was  seized  by  Diacus,  but  released 
upon  the  payment  of  forty  minae.  (Polyb.  xL  5, 
comp.  c  4,  init)  There  was  another  Archippus, 
an  Achaean,  who  expelled  the  garrison  of  Nabis 
from  Argos,  ac.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  40.) 

ARCHIPPUS  {Apxnrwos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a  singl*  prize  B.  c. 
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415.  (Suidas,  s.  r.)  His  chief  pkiy  was  'Ix^f, 
**  the  Fishes,"  in  which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fragments,  the  fish  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  as  excessive  eaters  of  fish,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Melanthiua,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  voracious  fish-eaters,  were 
given  up  to  be  devoured  l>y  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  piece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play- 
ing upon  words,  which  Archippus  was  noted  for 
carrying  to  great  excess.  (Schol.  in  Arutofth.  Vetp. 
481,  Bekker.)  The  other  plays  of  Archippus, 
mentioned  by  the  grammarians  arc  'AfupjT/wwp, 
'HpoxAi,;  yai*£v,  "Ovou  oW,  tlKovros,  and  'Pi***. 
Four  of  the  lost  plays  which  are  assigned  to  Aris- 
tophanes, were  by  some  ascribed  to  Archippus, 
namely,  rWi><m,  Navay6t,  Nij<toi,  NWu  or  NtoSas. 
(Meinekc,  i.  207—210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Fabricius.  (BiU.  Graec.  i.  p.  831.)       [P.  S.] 

ARCHITELES  ('ApXtr4Kris).  1.  Father  of 
the  boy  Eunomus,  whom  Heracles  killed  by  acci- 
dent on  his  visit  to  Architeles.  The  father  forgave 
Heracles,  but  Heracles  nevertheless  went  into  vo- 
luntary exile.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6  ;  Diod.  iv.  36, 
who  calls  the  boy  Eurvnomus;  A  then.  ix.  p.  410, 

&LC.) 

2.  A  son  of  Achaeus  and  Automate,  and  brother 
of  Archandcr,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  agaiust  Lamcdon.  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §  2.)  He  mar- 
ried Automate,  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  (vii.  1. 
§  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHITI'MUS  ('Apxirtfios),  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Quarst.  Grate,  c  39.) 

ARC  HO,  the  daughter  of  Herodicus,  a  Thesaa- 
lian  chief,  whose  children  met  with  the  tragical 
death  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xl.  4.)  (Thkoxkna.] 

ARCHON  CApx**).  I.  The  Pellaean,  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Babylonia  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  b.c.  323  (Justin,  xiii.  4;  Diod.  xviii.  3), 
is  probably  tho  same  as  the  son  of  Clcinias  men- 
tioned in  tho  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Ind.  c.  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegeira,  one  of  those  who  defended  the 
conduct  of  tho  Achaean  league  with  reference  to 
Sparta  before  Caecilius  Mctellus,  a.  c.  185.  He 
was  one  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  sent  to  Egypt 
in  B.  c  168  (Polyb.  xxiil  10,  xxix.  10),  and"  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  tho  Archo,  the  brother  of 
Xcnarchus,  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xli.  29.) 

ARCHYTAS  ('Apx*™),  of  Amphiwa,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Euphorion,  about  B.  c.  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  ancients  themselves  whether  the 
epic  poem  Vipayot  was  the  work  of  Archytas  or 
Euphorion.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  (Quae*. 
Gr,  15)  quotes  from  him  an  hexameter  verse  con- 
cerning the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  Two 
other  lines,  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes,  are  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  (Sertn.  Iviii.  10.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  Laertius  (viii.  82)  calls 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotes,   (iv.  52.)       [L.  S.J 

AHCHY'TAS  ('Afx»*«Ot  of  Mytilenr,  a 
musician,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  fltpl  AtiA*V,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Archytas  of  Tarentum.  (Ding.  I^ae'iL  viii.  82  ; 
A  then.  xiii.  p.  600,  f.,  iv.  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHYTAS  ("Apx*"")*  »  Grcck  of  Tarkn- 
U'm,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philosopher, 
mathematician,  gencml,  and  statesman,  and  w<u 
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no  lets  admired  for  his  integrity  and  virtue,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  since  the  lives  of  him  by  Aristoxcnus 
and  Aristotle  (Athcn.  xii.  p.  545)  arc  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  him  is  given  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtiu*. 
(viii.  79 — 83.)  His  father'*  name  was  Mnasar- 
chus  Mncsagoras,  or  Hialiocus.  The  time  when 
he  lived  is  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  about  400 
B.  c,  nnd  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius  (Tzetzes, 
CAiL  x.  359,  xi.  3C2  ;  Suidas,  ».  r.  ^Apxtfrai),  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  familiar  intercourse.  (Cic 
de  SetttcL  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  arc  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes (/.  c. ;  Plato,  Ep.  9).  He  was  seven  times 
the  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  scvcrnl  campaigns  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious..  Civil  affairs  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  hiin 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic  (I lor.  Carm,  i.  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child's  rattle  (wXarayv)  among  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions. (Aclian,  V.  II.  xiv.  19;  AristoL  Pol. 
viii.  6.  §  1.) 

Asa  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
general,  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Horace  (Lc.)  calls  him  "maris  ct  tcrroe  numeroque 
carcutis  arenao  Mensorem."  He  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  (  Vitruv.  ix.  praef.) 
and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (GclL  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  sonic  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Archytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  Stohaeus.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (itif>.  Grace  Lp.833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Archytas  arc  published 
in  Gale,  Oputc.  Mytkol.  Cantab.  1671,  ArasL  1688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  "on  the  10  Categories," 
was  published  by  Camcrarius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  'Apx&rov  <p*p6n*roi  84**a  hiryoi  KodoXttcoi, 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Von.  1571. 
A  full  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Tentamen  de  AreAytuc  Tareuliui  vita  atoue  operibus, 
a  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  only  one  part  has  yet  ap- 
peared, Hafn.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  Iamblichus  (  Vit.  Pyth.  23), 
that  Archytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 


writers  have  thought  tliat  there  were  two  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  of  this  name.  Hut  lamblithus 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (llcntley's  Phalaris.) 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Diog. 
Laert.  I.e.;  Varro,  It.  R.l\\  Columella,  R.  R.  i.  1  \ 
on  cookery  (diffupTirrtxct,  lamblich,  Vit.  Ptfth.  29, 
34;  Athcn.  xii.  p.  516,  c.),  and  on  architecture 
(Diog.  Lc;  Vitruv.  vii.  praef.),  are  most  probably 
identical  with  tho  philosopher,  to  whom  the  most 
various  attainments  are  ascriln-d. 

Dusts  of  Archytas  are  engraved  in  Gronoviu*' 
T/icsaur.  AutUj.  Gruec.  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  Anti- 
cJiita  d*  Ercoluun,  v.  tab.  29,  30. 

(Schmidii  Distort,  de  Ardyta  Tarrnt.  Jenae, 
1683,  Vo«ius<fe  Sacnt.  Math.  48.  §  1 ;  Montucla, 
I  list.  Mathea.  vol.  i.  pt  i.  1.  iii.  p.  137;  Hitter, 
Geschichte  der  P^thaq.  PhUot.  p.  65.)       [  P.  S.] 

ARCTI'NUS  ( 'AprriVo*),  of  Miletus  i«  called 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (A.  R.  L  68,  Ac.) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  some  writers 
have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of  Homer  ; 
but  the  ancients  who  assign  to  him  any  certain 
date,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commence-  - 
ment  of  tho  Olympiads.  We  know  from  good 
authority  that  his  father's  name  was  Teles,  and 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Nautcs.  (Suid.  ».  r. 
'AprrtKos  ;  Tjcetzcs,  Chi/,  xiii.  641.)  He  is  called 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  in-  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus.  He  wa* 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cyclic 
poets.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic  poems 
belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him.  1_  The  Aethinpis  (Ai0»o»/i),  in 
five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
Homer's  II Lid,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Momnon, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Achilles  who  slew 
him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Proclus.  2.  The  Dcstrudvm  of  I/ion  (1\iov 
irtpctt),  in  two  books  contained  a  description  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks. 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Proclus.  A  portion  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Leschcs  was  likewise  called  'IAi'ou  wtpals,  but 
tho  account  which  it  gave  differed  materially  from 
that  of  Arctinus.  [Lbs<  hbs.]  A  third  epic  poem, 
called  TiTovo/iaxi'o,  that  is  the  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probably  the  fir*t 
poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
iCumclus  of  Corinth,  and  bv  others  to  Arctinus. 
(Athcn.  i.  p.  22,  vii.  p.  277.)  The  fragments  of 
Arctinus  hare  been  collected  by  Diintzer  (ZHe 
Fntiiiu.  der  ep.  Pots,  bis  auf  Alex.  pp.  2,  Ac,  16, 
Ac,  21,  Ac,  K'tichtrag,  p.  16)  and  D'ubner.  (Homeri 
Curm.  ft  Cydi  Epici  Reliquiae^  Paris,  1837.)  Com- 
pare C.  W.  M  tiller,  De  Cydo  Graecorum  Epitxt  . 
Welcker,  Der  Epischc  Cyclu*,  p. 211,  Ac;  Bode, 
Gesck.  der  Ep.  Dkktkw$t  der  Ilellrn.  pp.  276, 
378,  Ac.  [L.S.] 

ARCYON  ('ApKwow),  or,  as  others  read,  AU-y>H 
(*AAmW),  a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  .lose- 
phus  (Ant.  xix.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to 
attend  to  those  persons  who  had  been  wounded  at 
Caligula's  assassination,  A.  D.  41.    [W.  A.  G.~\ 

A'RDALUS  f  ApSoAoi),  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to 
have  built  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  at  Tmczen, 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardalides  or 
Ardaliotides.  (Pans.  ii.  31.  §3;  Hesych.  «.  t\ 
•Ap8oA«€f.)  [L.S.1 
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ARDEAS  ('ApU*,),  a  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Circe,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  town  of  Ardea 
in  the  country  of  the  Rutuli.  (Dionys.  L  72; 
Steph.  Btx.  «.  v.  "An-fio.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RDICES  of  Corinth  and  TELE'PHANES  of 
Skyon,  were,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  the 
first  artists  who  practised  the  monogram,  or  draw- 
ing in  outline  with  an  indication  also  of  the  ports 
within  the  external  outline,  but  without  colour,  as 
in  the  designs  of  Flaxman  and  Retzsch.  Pliny, 
after  stating  that  the  invention  of  the  earliest  form 
of  drawing,  namely,  the  external  outline,  as  marked 
by  the  edge  of  the  shadow  (umbra  hominis  /ism 
r^n-n  ;u<jy cttiy  or  pictura  /mmiv),  was  claimed  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Sicyonians, 
adds,  that  it  was  said  to  hare  been  invented  by 
Philocles,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Cleanthes,  a  Corin- 
thian, and  that  the  next  step  was  made  by  Ardiccs 
and  Telephanes,  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
the  figure  (tpargentes  lineas  imtus).  [P.  S.] 

ARDY3  f ApdVf  ).  1.  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded 
his  father  Gygea,  and  reigned  from  b.  c  680  to  631. 
He  took  Priene  and  made  war  against  Miletus. 
During  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  who  had  been 
driven  ont  of  their  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians, 
took  Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
(Herod,  i.  15,  16 ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1.) 

2.  An  experienced  general,  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  nis 
battle  against  Molo,  a  c  220.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
siege  of  Selenceia.  (Polyb.  v.  53,  60.) 

ARE'GON  ('Aprr/w\  a  Corinthian  painter, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Cleanthes,  ornamented 
the  temple  of  Artemis  AJpheionia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Alpheius  in  Elis.  He  painted  Artemis  riding 
on  a  griffin.  (Strab.  vji.  p.  343.)  If  Cleanthes  be 
the  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  Aregon 
mast  be  placed  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
rise  of  art  in  Greece.   [Clkanthbs.]     [P.  S.] 

ARE'GON  IS  ('Aprryorit),  according  to  the  Or- 
phic Argons utica  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampycus  and 
mother  of  Mopsus.  Hyginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  her 
Chloris.  [L.  S.] 

AREIA  ('Aptidy,  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
of  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
Ares,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Paus.  hi.  17.  §5.) 

2.  A  surunme  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Athens.  Her  statue,  together  with 
those  of  Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  tho 
temple  of  Ares  at  Athens.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  instituted  by  Orestes 
after  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Areiopagus  of 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (L  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
Athena  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  vote  in  cases 
where  the  Areiopagites  were  equally  divided. 
(AeschyL  Eum.  753.)  From  these  circumstances, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  uamc  Areia  ought  not 
to  be  derived  from  Ares,  but  from  dpd,  a  prayer,  or 
from  dp*»  or  dp4<Ttctv,  to  propitiate  or  atone  for. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleochus,  by  whom  Apollo  be- 
came the  father  of  Miletus.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
For  other  traditions  about  Miletus,  see  Acacallis 
and  Milktur.  [L.  S.] 

AREI'LYCUS  (*ApnlA.wcoj).  Two  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
451,  xvi.  308.)  [h.  S.J 

AREITHOUS  CApnfeoot),  king  of  Ame  in 
Roeotia,  and  husband  of  Philomcdusa,  is  called  in 
the  Iliad  (vii.  8,  Sec.)  Kopuy^rt)s,  tacausc  he  fought 
s-ith  no  other  weapon  but  a  club.    Ho  fell  by  the 


hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgus,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  he  could  not  make  u»o 
of  his  club.  Erythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycurgus, 
wore  the  armour  of  AreTthous  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  IL  vii.  138,  &c.)  The  tomb  of  Areithous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Puu- 
sanias.  (viii.  11.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  Iliad  (xx.487).  [L.S.J 

AREIUS  (*Ap«bj),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  cither  the  warlike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areia  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenomaus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
they  were  conquered.  (Paus.  v.  14.  §  5.)   [L.  S.] 

AREIUS  or  ARIUS  fApuos),  a  citizen  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  declared 
that  he  spared  the  city  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plut.  Ant.  80,  Apophih.  p.  207;  Dion 
Cass.  11.  16;  Julian.  Epist.  51  ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony- 
sius  and  Nicanor,  are  said  to  have  instructed  Au- 
gustus in  philosophy.  (Suet.  Aug.  89.)  He  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Theraistius,  who  says 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  loss  than  Agrippa. 
(Themist.  OraL  v.  p.  63,  d.  viii.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b,  xiii.  p.  173,  c.  cd.  Pctav.  1684.)  From 
Quintilian  (iL  15.  §  36,  iii.  1.  §  16)  it  appears, 
that  Areius  also  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric. 
(Comp.  Scnec.  consol.  ad  Marc.  4  ;  Aclian,  V.  II. 

xii.  25 ;  Suid.  t.  v.  &4t*v.)  [L.  S.] 
AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (Aticdvtos  "Aptios),  a 

Greek  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  l>e  Ghh/m*. 
Medicam.  tec.  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  tho 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Union, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Ascle- 
piades,  'AovtAna-utfcios  (De  Compos.  Medium,  tec. 
Locos,  v.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  829  ;  Hid.  viii.  5,  vol. 

xiii.  p.  182*;  De  Compot,  Medicam.  tec.  Gen.  v. 
15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  857),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tardus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec.  Locos,  iii.  1, 
vol.  xii.  p.  636  ;  ibid,  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet.  (De  Gomjios.  Medicam.  tec.  Locos,  x.  2, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  347 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen. 
v.  1 1,  14.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  827,  829,  852.)  He  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  Soranus 
(  VUa  Hippocr.  init.,  in  Hipp.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p. 
850)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrates, 
and  to  whom  Dioscoridc*  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (vol.  i.  p.  1.)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  tho  same  individual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
of  any  chrouological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  f  W.  A.  G.] 

ARE'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistresses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'LLIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fuscus.] 

A  RENE.    [  Aph  arbi'b.] 

*  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  'A^«?ot 
'A(T(tAiiir«{Jou  we  should  read  'A^fou  'Aff/cArpnu- 
itiou.     [A.SCI.KPIAUXS  A  it  ki  its.] 
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C.  ARE'NNIUS  and  L.  ARE'NNIUS,  were 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  210.  L.  Arennius 
was  prnefect  of  the  allies  two  years  afterwards, 
B.  c.  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by  HannibaL  (Liv. 
xxvii.  6,  26,  27.) 

ARKS  ("A^j),  the  god  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  (Horn.  //.  ▼. 
893,  &c  ;  Hes.  Thcog.  921  ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  f  1.) 
A  later  tradition,  according  to  which  Hera  con- 
ceived Ares  by  touching  a  certain  Bower,  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
Hephaestus,  and  is  related  by  Ovid.  {Fast.  v.  255, 
Ac)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  divinities  who  are  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thought- 
fulness  and  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  pro- 
tects men  and  their  habitations  during  its  ravages. 
Arcs,  on  the  otber  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonification of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus 
directs  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  mar  of  battles, 
in  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
towns.  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
bnt  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate  ; 
whence  Zeus  calls  him  d\Kowp6<m\koi.  (//.v. 889.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  mnde  by  plagues  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  185.)  This  savage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Arcs  makes  him  hated 
by  the  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  (//.  v. 
889—909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  appears  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  all  the  fearful  phenomena 
and  effects  of  war  (iv.  440,  &c,  xv.  119,  Ac); 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomcdcs,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  he  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  (IL 
v.  855,  &c.)  When  the  gods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Ares,  and  threw  him  cm  the  ground  by 
hurling  at  him  a  mighty  stono  (xx.  69,  xxi.  403, 
Ac.);  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plethra. 
The  gigantic  Aloadac  had  likewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  385,  &c.)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zeus,  Arcs  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  flee  to  Egypt,  where  he  metamorphosed 
himself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Heracles,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  (Hesi'od,  Scut.  Here.  461.)  In 
numerous  other  contests,  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand- 
some god  loved  nnd  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite : 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  Zeus  (v.  883), 
and  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  3fi3;  comp.  Aph- 
rodite.) When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis  Ares 
in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  bear, 
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and  killed  bis  rival.  \  Adonis.]  According  to  a 
late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Halirrbotius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
accused  Ares  in  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Area  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Amopagua.  (DkL  of  Aut. 
«.  e.) 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace 
led  to  the  belief,  that  the  god's  residence  was  in 
that  country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  tho 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Horn.  (kL  vitL  361, 
with  the  note  of  Eustath. ;  Ov.  An  Am.  ii.  585 ; 
Statius,  Theb.  vii.  42;  Herod,  iv.  59,  62.)  In 
Scythia  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sword, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares,  see  Herodotus,  ii.  64. 
He  was  further  worshipped  in  Colchis  where  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Laconia  the  ancient  statue  of  Ares  which  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ares  Thareitas  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Therapnae.  (Paus.  iiL  19.  8  7, 
Acv)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Colchis,  in  which 
the  Stymphalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwelt, 
and  which  is  called  the  island  of  Ares,  Aretiaa, 
Aria,  or  Chalccritis,  was  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(Steph.  Byx.  t.  v.  "Aptot  vrjffot ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
1047;  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7. §  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Arcs  was  not 
very  general.  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con- 
taining a  statue  made  by  Alcamenes  (Paus.  i.  8. 
§  5);  at  Gerontlirae  in  Laconia  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated, during  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  temple,  (iii.  22.  §  5.)  He  was  alw» 
worshipped  near  Tegea,  and  in  the  town  (viii.  44. 
§  6,  48.  §  3),  at  Olympia  (v.  15.  §  4),  near  Thebes 
(Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representing  the  god  in 
chains,  to  indicate  that  the  martial  spirit  and  vic- 
tory were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  (Pnus. 
iii.  15.  §5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Ares.  (Apollod.  Pragm.  p.  1056,  ed. 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  were  usually 
built  outside  the  towns  probably  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  was  to  prevent  enemies  from  approach- 
ing them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  latter  country 
from  Thrace  ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  god, 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Grew, 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art :  in  fact,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Ares  previous  to  the  time 
of  Alcamenes  who  appears  to  have  created  the 
ideal  of  Ares.  There  are  few  Greek  monuments 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  god ;  he 
appears  principally  on  coins  reliefs  and  gems, 
(llirt.  Mythol.  litiderb.  i.  p.  51.)  The  Romans 
identified  their  god  Mars  with  the  Oreek  Area. 
[Mars.]  [L.  S.] 

A'RESAS  f  Ap4Vo»),  of  Lucania,  and  probably 
of  Croton,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Pythagwns, 
Some  attribute  to  him  n  work  "about  Human  Na- 
ture," of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus 
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(JScL  i,  p.  847*  ed.  Hceren)  ;  but  others  suppose  it 
to  have  been  written  by  Aesara.  (  Aksaha.] 

ARESTOR  ('ApeVrwp),  the  father  of  Argus 
Pan  op  tea,  the  guardiau  of  Io,  who  is  therefore 
called  Arestorides.  (Apollod.  ii.  l.§3;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  L  112;  Ov.  Met.  L  624.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (iL  16.  §  3),  Arestor  was  the  husband 
of  Mycene,  the  daughter  of  Inacbus,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  derived  its  name.  [  L.  S.  ] 

ARETADES  fApmESiff),  of  Cnidus,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonian  affairs 
(MtuttiorucA)  in  three  books  at  least,  and  another 
on  the  history  of  islands  (nfoiurrucd)  in  two  books 
at  least.  (Plut.  Parall.  1 1,  27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  A  re  tad  es  referred  to  by  Porphyry 
(ap.  Euteb.  Prurp.  Ev.  x.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  n«l  cwfuwrtiawt,  is  the  same  as  the  above 
or  not. 

ARETAEUS  ('Ap*ToIw),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians,  of  whose 
hi**,  however,  no  particulars  arc  known.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
Br*t  century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  **  theCappado- 
riaa**  (Ka*-jrd3o£).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  rcliques 
»f  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the 
detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
character  of  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
**  the  natural  actions  "  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of 
more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  MethodicL 
Thus  he  freely  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding  ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Medica  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be 
asserted  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
appear  to  have  been  less  biassed  by  attachment  to 
any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience.  Aretaeus 
is  placed  by  some  writers  among  the  Pneumatici 
(fMrt.  of  Ant.  $.  r.  Pnevmatici),  because  he  main- 
tained the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
sect  ;  other  systematic  writers,  however,  think 
that  be  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
Eclectics.    (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Eclectici.) 

His  work  consists  of  eight  book,  of  which  four  are 
entitled  TltpL  Alruiv  nal  2i)/M^'0(^t#i>  (col  Xporivr 
ria#Sr,  I  Me  Causit  ft  Siffnis  Acuta  rum  tt  I  Hid  unto- 
run  Morborum  ;  and  the  other  four,  Tltpl  Btpawtlas 
'0£t<*r  tad  Xpovtvv  riafloSi',  /Ar  Curatume  Acutorum 
tt  fHuiumorum  Morborum.  They  arc  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state  of  preservation,  though  a  few  chap- 
ters are  lost-  The  work  was  first  published  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  J.  P.  Crossus,  Venet  1552, 
4to.,  together  with  Rufus  Ephcsius.  The  first 
Greek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Goupylus  Paris,  1554, 
(Wo.,  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Crassns.  In  1 723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
ford, edited  by  J.  Wigan,  containing  an  improved 


text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  lioerhaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  I<atin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan's, 
and  are  of  less  value  than  his  ;  this  edition,  how- 
ever, contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  of 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.Triller.  The  last 
and  most  useful  edition  is  that  by  C.  G.  Kiihn, 
Lips.  1828,  8vo.,  containing  Wigan's  text,  Latin 
version,  dissertations,  &c.,  together  with  Petit's 
Commentary,  Triller's  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire ■  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermerins, 
of  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  preface,  p. 
viii.,  to  Ilippocr.  De  Vict.  Hat.  in  Morb.  A  rut 
Lugd.  Bat  1 84 1 .)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Moffat,  Lond.  1785, 
8vo.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Lond. 
1837,  8vo.,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  in  Lc  Clerc's 
Hid.  de  la  Med. ;  HaUer's  BiU.  Medic  Pract.  vol. 
i. ;  Sprengel'a  Hut.  <U  la  Mid. ;  Fabricius,  IHbl. 
Or.  voL  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Ilarles ;  Isensee,  Geseh.der 
Med.  See  also  Rostock,  /list,  of  Med.,  and 
Choulant's  Handtmek  aW  liucherkumte  fur  die 
Acltert  Medici**,  from  which  two  works  the  pre- 
ceding article  has  been  chiefly  taken.   [\V.  A.  G.] 

ARETA'PHILA  ('Aprro^Aa),  of  Cyrene,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Milhridatic  war.  Nicocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
rous,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Lcandcr,  when  he  ucled  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  (Plut.  tie  Mul.  virt.  p  255,  Ac.) 

A'RETAS  (*Aptrar),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Arabia  Petraea. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  u.  c. 
170.  (2  Maemb.  v.  8.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Janrmeus,  king 
of  Judaea.  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Autuj.  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  teems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  port  in  the 
contest  between  Arintobulus  and  llyrcatms  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  AntijinUT,  llyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  B.  c.  65,  in 
order  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  of  Scaurus  and  Gabiuius,  Pompcy's 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  i.  §  4,  c.  2,  lidl.  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
[Aristobulus,  No.  2.]  After  Poinpey  had  re- 
duced Syria  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  be 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  u.  c.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  as 
the  first.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Appian,  MHhr. 
106;  Plut.  Pomp.  39,  41.)  The  war  against 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pomjiey's  departero 
from  Asia;  and  Scaurus,  Poinpey 's  legate,  whe 
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remained  bel  \  ,.  1  in  Syria,  invaded  Arabia  Petraea, 
but  was  unable  to  roach  Petra.  He  laid  waste, 
however,  the  surrounding  country,  and  withdrew 
his  army  on  A  rotas'  paying  300  talents.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  §  1.)  This  expedition  of  Scauras  is 
commemorated  on  a  coin,  which  is  given  under 
ScAURIM,  The  successors  of  Scaurui  in  Syria  also 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  (Appian,  Syr. 
50.) 

3.  The  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas  of 
Judaea.  Herod  dismissed  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Aretas,  in  consequence  of  having  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangelists. 
To  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter,  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  Herod  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
llomans  ;  and  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  punish  Aretas.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petra;  but  while  he  was  on  the 
mad,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  37),  and  gave  up  the  expedition  in 
consequence,  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  g§  1,  3.) 
This  Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.  d.  31.  (2  Corinth.  xL 
32,  33;  Acta  ix.  19 — 25.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aretas  obtained  possession  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  earlier  period  than  Josephus 
has  mentioned ;  as  it  seems  likely  that  Aretas 
would  have  resented  the  affront  soon  after  it  was 
given,  instead  of  allowing  so  many  years  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  narrative  of  Josephus  would  imply. 
The  Aretas  into  whose  dominions  Aclius  Callus 
came  in  the  time  of  A  ugustus,  is  probably  also  the 
wmie  as  the  father-in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  7 HI.) 

The  following  is  a  coin  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Damascus,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  is  doubtful.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  330.)  Perhaps  it  is 
a  coin  of  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  struck  when 
he  took  possession  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus:  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reason  for  the  inscription 
MAEAAHNOS  upon  it. 


COIN  OF  AHBTAS. 

AUE'TE  ('Afnfnj ),  the  wife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Phacaciaus.  In  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as 
a  noble  and  active  superintendent  of  the  household 
of  her  husband,  and  when  Odysseus  arrived  in  the 
island,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
hospitable  reception  and  protection.  (Horn.  Od.  vi. 
310,  vii.  65,  &c,  1 42.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  see  Alci- 
noi  -.  [L.  S.] 

A'RKTE  ('ApfTiJ),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius  and  Anslomache,  She  was  tint  married  to 
Theuride*,aud  upon  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dion,  the 
brother  of  her  mother  ArUtomache.  After  Dion  had 
fled  from  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Dionysus,  Arete  wo*  compelled  by  her  brother  to 
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marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends ;  but  she  wa* 
again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled  the 
younger  Dionysius.  After  Dion's  assassination, 
b.  C  353,  Arete  was  imprisoned  together  with  her 
mother,  and  brought  forth  a  son  while  in  confine- 
ment. Arete  and  Aristomache  wen'  subsequently 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hicetaa,  one  of 
Dion's  friends,  but  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  by 
the  enemies  of  Dion  to  drown  them.  (PIuU  Di»n% 
6,  21,  51,  57,  58;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  47,  who 
erroneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  Aristo- 
mache the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARETE  CApifn)),  daughter  of  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  She 
was  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  Aristippus 
urrrpoolloKrou  to  whom  Ritter  (Geeck.  der  PUiL 
vii.  1 .  3)  ascribes  the  formal  completion  of  the  ear- 
lier Cyrenaic  doctrine.  We  arc  told  by  Diogenes 
Luertius  (ii.  72),  that  her  father  taught  her  con- 
tentment and  moderation,  both  by  precept  and 
practice,  and  the  same  duties  are  insisted  on  in  an 
epistle  now  extant,  said  to  be  addressed  to  her  by 
him.  This  letter  is  certainly  spurious  [Awktip- 
pi'h],  although  Laertius  mentions  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristippus  an  l*nrro\r\  wait  'Aptfrnf  t^v 
bvyaripa.  Whether  the  letter  to  which  he  refers 
was  the  same  as  that  which  we  possess,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  extant  in  his  time 
would  not  prove  its  authenticity.  Aelian  (//.  A. 
iii.  40)  calls  Arete  the  sister  of  Aristippus,  but  this 
assertion  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  other 
writers ;  and,  besides,  the  passage  which  contains 
it  is  corrupt  (Ding.  LacrL  ii.  72,  86  ;  Unicker, 
IIi*U  Crit.  PkU.  ii.  2,  3.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARETES  of  Dyrrachium,  an  ancient  chreno- 
grapher,  some  of  whose  calculations  Censorinus  {  i- 
Die  Aat.  1H,  21)  mentions. 

A'RETH AS  ('AfHOas).  1.  Archbishop  of  Cae- 
sareia  in  Cappadocia  at  an  uncertain  time  (a.  ii. 
540,  according  to  Coccius  and  Cave),  appears  to 
have  succeeded  Andreas.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  (o-uAAoyr)  i^vv^rttif  it 
&ta<popwv  cry  lot*  av&fxiv  tjf  t^v  'Iwdi'Vov  rou  dya- 
TT)nivov  Mil  &iayytkurrov  'AvoKdXv^ir),  which, 
as  its  title  implies,  was  compiled  from  many  pre- 
previous  works,  and  especially  from  that  of  An- 
dreas.   It  is  usually  printed  with  the  works  of 

OKCI'MKSJITR. 

2.  Presbyter  of  Caesarcin  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  n 
work  "  on  the  translation  of  St.  Euthymius,  putri- 
arch  of  Constantinople,"  who  died  a.  i>.  91 1.  The 
date  of  Arelhas  is  therefore  lixed  at  920.  (Oudiuus, 
Comment.  <le  Serif*t.  Eerie*,  ii.  p.  4J6,  who,  without 
sufficient  reason,  identities  the  former  Arethas  with 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epigram  w  On  his  own 
Sister"  (iwi  rjj  i*.a  i&tXfjj ).  which  is  found  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  under  the  title  of  'Apt 8a  row 
StaxSvov.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  m  Cod.  Vatic  No. 
211,  in  AntAot.  G'/wr.  xiii.  p.  744.)  If  the 
words  added  in  the  margin,  yiyovdros  Si  Kal 
&PXtntai<6nov  Kcuoxuxlai  KamraooKtar,  may  be 
taken  as  an  nuthority,  he  was  the  same  person  as 
the  Archliishop  of  Caesarein.  [P.  S.J 

ARETHU'SA  ('A^'ffoKao),  one  of  the  Nereids 
( llygin.  Piwf.  p.  9,  ed.  Stnveren  ;  Virg.  Grory.  iv. 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famous  well  Arethusa 
in  the  ishuid  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  I  Alphkihk  j 
Virgil  (/<;«•%.  iv.  1,  x.  1)  reckons  her  among  the 
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Sicilian  nymph*,  and  as  the  divinity  who  inspired 
pastoral  poetry.  The  Syracusans  represented  on 
many  of  their  coins  the  head  of  Arethusa  sur- 
roanded  by  dolphins.  (Raschc,  LtJt.  Nnmism.  i.  1, 
p-  107.)  One  of  the  Hesperides  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Arethusa.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  1 1.)   [L».  S.] 

SI.  ARETHU'SIUS  ('Aortowrwt),  the  author 
of  a  confession  of  faith,  promulgated  in  the  third 
council  of  Sirmium,  A.  d.  359,  and  was  subse- 
quently a  martyr  under  Julian.  (Socrat  //.  E.  ii. 
30,  with  Valerius'  note  ;  Nazian.  Orat.  48  ;  Tille- 
mont,  vii.  p.  726.) 

A  RET  US  ('A/nrrot).  Two  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  ore  mentioned  in  Homer.  (//.  xvii. 
494,  517,  and  Od.  iii.  413.)  [L.  S.] 

A'REUS  I.  (*Ap«i}i),  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
Cleomenes  II.,  as  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eurys- 
thenid  family,  B.  c.  309,  his  father,  Ackotatl's, 
having  died  before  him.  He  reigned  44  years. 
(Diod.  xx.  29.) 

In  the  year  280  b.  c,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
states  was  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  its  ally,  Ptolemy 
Oraunas,  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  The  first  blow  was 
•truck  by  A  reus,  who,  having  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Aetolians,  be- 
cause they  hod  cultivated  the  sacred  land  of 
Cirrha,  attacked  Cirrhu  unexpectedly,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  town.  His  proceedings  were 
viewed  by  the  Aetolion  shepherds  on  the  mountains, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  about  500 
men,  and  attacked  the  scattered  troops  of  Areits. 
These,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies, 
were  struck  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving  9000  of 
their  number  dead.  Thus  the  expedition  turned 
out  fruitless,  and  the  attempts  of  Sparta  to  renew 
the  war  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  other 
states,  which  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
Sparta  was  not  to  liberate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
the  supremacy  for  herself.  (Justin,  xxiv.  1  :  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  numbers  can  be  right) 

When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrhus,  in  a.  c 
272  [  AcrotatcsJ,  Areus  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  Crete.  Ho  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  Pyrrhus  drew  off  his  forces 
from  Sparta  to  attack  Argos.  (Pans.  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
Plut.  Pyrrh.  26 — 29.)  In  the  year  267,  Areus 
united  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  save  Athens  from  Antigonus 
Gonatas.  (Paus.  iii.  6.  §  3  ;  Justin,  xxvi.  2.)  He 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
in  the  next  vear  but  one,  265  b.  c  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Acrotatus.  (Pint  Ayis^  3; 
Justin,  xxvi.,  Prol.)  He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  whom  the  Jews  sent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 
1  M<tec  xii.  20. 

2.  Areus  II.,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatus, 
was  born  as  king  probably  in  264  a.  d.,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  great  uncle,  Leonidas  11.  (Plut,  At/ia,  3 ;  Paus. 
hi.  6.  §3.)  [P.S.] 

AREUS  ('Apetfr),  a  Spartan  exile,  who  was  re- 
stored to  his  country  with  Aicibiades,  another 
exile  [see  p.  100,  a.J,  about  b.  c.  184,  by  the 
Achaeans,  but  afterwards  went  as  nmbassador  to 
Rome  to  accuse  the  Achacaus.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  11, 
12,  xxiv.  4  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  35  ;  Paus.  vii.  9.  §  2.) 

ARGAEUS  ('Apyoloi),  king  of  Macedonia 
w\-u>  the  son  and  successor  of  Pcrdiccas  I.,  who 


according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  years  are 
given  as  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Dexippus  (up. 
SyncetL  p.  494,  Dind.),  but  apparently  without  any 
authority.   (Herod,  viii.  139;  Justin,  vii.  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  expelled  Amyntas  1 1,  from  his  dominions  (  b.  c. 
393),  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntas  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  succeeded  in  expelling  Argaeus  and  recover- 
ing at  least  a  port  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Argaeus  who  in  fi.  c.  359  again  appears 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philip, 
who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, by  his  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Argaeus  upon  this  collected  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  being  accompanied  by 
some  Macedonian  exiles  and  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  permitted  by  their  general,  Man  lias,  to 
join  him,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegoe,  but 
was  repulsed.  On  his  retreat  to  Methone,  he  was 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came of  him  we  are  not  informed.  (Diod.  xiv.  92, 
xvi.  2,  3;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  660 ;  ThirlwaU, 
vol.  v.  pp.  161,  173.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'RGALUS  ("As-yaAor),  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyclas,  and  his  successor  in  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
(Paus.  in.  1.  §  3.) 

ARGANTHO*NE  ('ApyayfoiVrj),  a  fair  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forests. 
Rhesus,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  married  her.  After  he  was  slain  at 
Trov  by  Diomedes,  she  died  of  grief.  (Parthen. 
Ervt.  36  ;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  'Apyavedvit.)   [  L.  S.  J 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  ( 'ApywrfsW ),  king  of 
Tartessns  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  century  a.  c, 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  city,  and  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  He  is 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod,  i.  163  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Lucian, 
Afacrob.  10  ;  Cic  do  Scnect.  19  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii. 
48  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13,  ext  4.) 

ARGAS  ('Ajryar),  who  is  described  as  pSftuv 
novripmr  xaX  ApyaXiwr  sronrnjt.  (Plut.  Dem.  4  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  c  d.,  com  p.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ARGEIA  ('Apytla).  1.  A  surname  of  Hera 
derived  from  Argos,  the  principal  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Argeia  also  occurs  as  tho  name  of  several 
mythical  personages,  as — a.  The  wife  of  Inachus 
and  mother  of  Io.  (Hygin.  Fab.  145;  comp.  Apol- 
lod. ii.  1.  §3.)  b.  The  wife  of  Polybus  and  mo- 
ther of  Argus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  c.  A  daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Ampbithea,  and  wife  of  Polynetces.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  13,  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fob.  72.)  d.  A  daughter 
of  Autesion  and  wife  of  Artstodemus,  the  Heroclid, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles.  (Herod,  vi.  52;  Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3; 
Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES  ('Apytutf-Tiii),  a  surname 
of  Hermes,  by  which  he  is  designated  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Argus  Panoptes.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  other  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets.)  [US.  J 

ARGE1US  ('A/ry««>s),  was  one  of  the  Elean 
deputies  seut  to  Persia  to  co-operaU;  with  l'elopidas 
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(u.  c  •K»7)  ia  counteracting  Spartan  negotiation 
and  attaching  Artaxcrxes  to  the  Theban  cause. 
(Xen.  //«//.  vii.  1.  §  33.)  He  is  again  mentioned 
by  Xcnophon  (HelL  vii.  4.  §  15),  in  his  account  of 
the  war  between  the  Arcadians  and  Elcans  (a.  c. 
365),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
at  Elis.  (Comp.  Diod.  xv.  77.)  [E.  E.] 

ARGE'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Aesculapius,  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
the  architect.  He  also  wrote  on  the  proportions  of 
the  Corinthian  order  (de  Symmetriis  Curudhii*),  His 
time  is  unknown.  (Vitruv.  vii.  praef.  §  12.)  [P.S.] 

ARGENXIS  ('Apytrvi*),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  Argennus,  a  favourite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death,  in  the  river 
Cephissus,  Agamemnon  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aph- 
rodite Argennis.  (Stepb.  Byx,  *.  r.  'Apywfr  ; 
A  then.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [L.  S.J 

M.  ARGEXTA'RIUS,  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  most  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  words. 
We  may  infer  from  his  style  that  he  did  not  live 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  age.  (Jacobs,  AntLJ.  Grace. 
xiii.  pp.  860,  861.)  [P.  S.J 

ARGES.  [Cvclopks.] 

ARGILEON1S  ('ApyiAfcwfi),  mother  of  Rra- 
sidas.  When  the  ambassadors  from  Amphipolis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  be  had 
behaved  bravely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  best  of  the  Spartans,  answered,  that 
the  strangers  were  in  error  ;  Brasidas  was  a  brave 
tnun,  but  there  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  famous,  and  Argileonis  is  said  to 
have  been  rewarded  for  it  by  the  ephors.  (PluL 
Lvc.  25,  Apophih.  Lac)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARGl'OPE  ('Apy^sTj),  a  nymph  by  whom 
Philaramon  begot  the  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  first  on  mount  Parnassus,  but  when 
Philammon  refused  to  take  her  into  his  house  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnastus  and  weut  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hygin. 
Fab.  178.  [LS.] 

ARGIL'S,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
rletus,  and  therefore  flourished  about  388  a  r, 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  19.)  Thiersch  (Epochen,  p.  275) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  "A  rtjius,  Atnpo- 
tlorui,"  mis- trail  slated  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  'Apyitos  'AattwS&vpoSy  "Asopodorus  the  Ar- 
rive.** But  Argius  is  found  as  a  Greek  proper  name 
in  both  the  forms,  "Apyus  and  'Apyiios.  (Apollod. 
ii.  I.  §  5  i  Aristoph.  Ecdes.  201.)         [P.  S.J 

ARGO.  [Argonautak.] 

ARGOXAUTAE  ('Apyonwrcu),  the  heroes  and 
demigods  who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  the  first  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tion to  Colchis,  a  far  distant  country  on  the  const 
of  the  Euxinc,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  was  made,  and 
which  was  constructed  by  Argus  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  this  enter- 
prise is  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
l>cen  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  (xii.  69, 
&c),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  the  onlv 
one  that  ever  pa«*ed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(tirpot  »A«7KToi).    Jason  is  mentioned  several 


times  in  the  Iliad  (vii.  467,  &&,  xxi.  40,  xxiit. 
743,  &c.),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Argonaut*. 
[Jason.]  Hesiod  (Tkcag.  992,  &c.)  relates  the 
story  of  Jason  saying  that  he  fetched  Medeia  at 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Pelias,  and  that  she  t»>re 
him  a  son,  Medeiua,  who  was  educated  by  Cheiroii. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tradition  that  Jasmi 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
city  of  Aeetes,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occurs  in  Mimnermus  (up.  Stntb.  i.  p.  4i>, 
&c),  a  contemporary  of  Solon;  but  the  most  an- 
cient detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar. 
{Pyth.  iv.)  Pelias,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  oi 
IoLcus,  and  expelled  Aeson,  the  father  of  Jason, 
had  received  an  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  man  who  should  come  to  hiin 
with  only  one  sandal.  When  Jason  had  growu 
up,  he  came  to  I  ulcus  to  demand  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  On  bis  way  thither,  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river 
Anaurua.  Pelias  recognised  the  man  indicated  by 
the  oracle,  but  concealed  his  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  some  way ;  and  when  Jason  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  Pelias  declared  himself 
ready  to  yield ;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  in 
youthful  vigour,  Pelias  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  Phrixus  by  going  to  Colchis  and 
fetching  the  golden  fleece.  (.Puaixuo;  Hkllb.J 
Jason  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralds  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  him 
in  the  expedition.  When  all  were  assembled  at  lol- 
cus,  they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  and  a  south  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinus  Pontns 
(subsequently  Euxinus  Pont  us),  where  they  built 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  his  protection 
against  the  danger  of  the  whirling  rocks.  The 
ship  then  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine 
and  ran  up  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  country  of 
Aeetes,  and  the  Argonauts  had  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyed  Colchians.  Aphrodite  inspired  Medeia, 
the  daughter  of  Aeetes,  with  love  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  affection  she  owed 
to  her  parent.  She  was  in  possesion  of  magic 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  the  dan- 
gers which  her  father  might  prepare  for  him,  and 
gave  him  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heal  his 
wounds,  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  fleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  of  bind 
with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  tire-breath- 
ing oxen.  Jason  undertook  the  task,  and,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  unhurt  by 
the  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplished  what  bad 
been  demanded  of  him.  The  golden  fleece,  which 
Jason  himself  had  to  fetch,  was  hung  up  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fearful  dragon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  Jason 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragon, 
and  on  his  return  he  secretly  carried  awav  Medeia 
with  him.  They  sailed  borne  by  the  Erythraean 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnos.  In  this  account  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appears  as  the  acting 
hero.  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  difficult  to  understand.  Pin- 
dar, as  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv. 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets  makes  tbe 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  current  of 
Oceanus,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en- 
tered through  the  river  Phasis ;  so  that  they  sailed 
from  the  Euxine  through  the  river  Phasis  into  the 
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eastern  ocean,  and  then  round  Asia  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Libya.  Here  the  Argonauts  landed,  and 
carried  their  ship  through  Libya  on  their  shoulders 
untU  they  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  through 
which  they  sailed  northward  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  steered  towards  Lemnos  and  lolcus. 
The  Erythraean  sea  in  this  account  is  the  eastern 
ocean.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  adventure  in 
the  ancient  stories  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
has  been  so  differently  related  by  poets  of  all  kinds. 
The  most  striking  differences  are  those  relative  to 
the  countries  or  seas  through  which  the  Argonauts 
returned  home.  As  it  was  in  most  cases  the  object 
•  of  the  poets  to  make  them  return  through  some  un- 
known country,  it  was  necessary,  in  later  times,  to 
shift  their  road,  accordingly  as  geographical  know- 
ledge  became  more  and  more  extended.  While 
thus  Pindar  makes  them  return  through  the  eastern 
ocean,  others,  such  as  Apollouius  Rhodius  and 
ApoUodorus,  make  them  sail  from  the  Euxine  into 
the  rivers  Ister  and  Eridonus  into  the  western 
ocean,  or  the  Adriatic ;  and  others,  again,  such  as 
the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  Timaeus,  and  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  represent  them  as  sailing  through  the  river 
Tsnais  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  round  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  A  fourth  set  of 
traditions,  which  was  adopted  by  Herodotus,  Cal- 
h  mac  has,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  made  them  return 
by  the  same  way  as  they  had  sailed  to  Colchis. 

All  traditions,  however,  agree  in  stating,  that 
the  object  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece  which  was  kept  in  the  country  of  Aeetes. 
This  fleece  was  regarded  as  golden  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Hesiod  and  Phcrecydes  (Eratosth.  Catusi. 
19),  but  in  the  extant  works  of  Hesiod  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  tradition,  and  Mimnermus  only 
calls  it  "a  large  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aeetes, 
where  the  rays  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber." 
Simonides  and  Acusilaus  described  it  as  of  purple 
colour.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med.  5,  ad  Apollo*.  lihod. 
iv.  1 1  47.)  If,  therefore,  the  tradition  in  this  form 
bad  any  historical  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
to  suggest,  that  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  the  Euxine  was  carried  on  by 
the  Minyans  in  and  about  lolcus  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprise  to 
those  countries  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  the 
Argonauts.  In  later  traditions,  the  fleece  is  uni- 
versally called  the  golden  fleece;  and  the  won- 
drous ram  who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  Chryeomallus,  and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Tb.*>phane,  the  daughter  of  Brisaltes  in  the  island 
of  Crumissa.  (Hygin.  Fob.  188.)  Strabo  (xL 
p.  4Q9  ;  comp.  Appian,  de  Bell.  Milkrid.  103)  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  story  about  the  golden 
fleece  from  the  Colcbians'  collecting  by  means  of 
skins  the  gold  sand  which  was  carried  down  in 
their  rivers  from  the  mountains. 

The  ship  Argo  is  described  as  a  pentecontoros, 
that  is,  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  and  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  the  same  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (175)  is  the  only  writer  who 
states  the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
hund  red.  But  the  names  of  the  fifty  heroes  are  not 
the  same  in  ail  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts,  and  it  is 
a  useless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (Apol- 
lod.  L  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  with  the  commen- 
tators ;  compare  the  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts  in 
Bonnann'i  edition  of  Val.  Flaccus.)  An  account 
of  the  writers  who  bad  made  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  the  subject  of  poems  or  critical  investi- 


gations, and  whose  works  were  used  by  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  this 
poet.  Besides  the  Argonautics  of  the  Pseudo- 
Orpheus,  we  now  possess  only  those  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaccus. 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  ApoUodorus* 
Bibliotheca  (i.  9.  §§  16 — 27)  it  derived  from  tho 
best  sources  that  were  extant  in  bis  time,  and 
chiefly  from  Pherecydes,  We  shall  give  his  ac- 
count here,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  fill  up  those  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his  description  has  touched  upon  but 
slightly. 

When  Jason  was  commissioned  by  his  uncle 
Pelias  of  lolcus  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  dny  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
to  build  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  in  the  prow  of 
which  Athena  inserted  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
•peaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  ho  in- 
vited all  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.    Their  first  landing-place  after  leaving 
lolcus  was  the  inland  of  Lemnos,  where  all  the 
women  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite, Thoas  alone  hod  been  saved  by  his  daughters 
and  his  wife  Hypsipyle.    The  Argonauts  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  Hyp- 
sipyle bore  to  Jason  two  sons,  Euneus  and  Nebro- 
phonus.    From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Doliones,  where  king  Cizycus 
received  them  hospitably.    They  left  the  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  token  for 
Pelasgians,  the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cizycus  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  his  fate.  Tbey  next  landed 
in  Mysia,  where  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyphemus,  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
search  of  Hylas,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  he  was  fetching  water  for  bis  companions. 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  king  Amycus 
challenged  the  Argonauts  to  light  with  him;  and 
when  Polydeuces  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
nauts in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
sailed  to  Salmydessus  in  Thrace,  where  the  seer 
Phineus  was  tormented  by  the  Harpyes.  When 
the  Argonauts  consulted  him  about  their  voyage, 
he  promised  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
vering him  from  the  Harpyes.    This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  Phineus 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Syru- 
plegades,  to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  its  fate  of  what  they  themselves  would  have 
to  do.    When  they  approached  the  Symplegades, 
they  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  rapid  flight 
between  tho  rocks  lost  only  the  end  of  its  tail. 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hera, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  soiled  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornaments  at  the  stern.     Henceforth  tho 
Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in  the  sea.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  tho 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
Lycus.  The  seer  Idinon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.    They  now  sailed  along  the  Thrrmo- 
don  and  the  Caucasus,  until  tbey  arrived  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  The  Colchian  kinc; 
Aretes  promised  lo  give  up  the  golden  fleece,  if 
Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  firo- 
brenthing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by  Cadmus 
at  Thebes,  and  which  he  had  received  from  Athena, 
The  love  of  Mcdeia  furnished  Jason  with  means  to 
resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her 
a*  his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  feuds  among  and  kill  the  warriors  that  were 
to  spring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jason  was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed 
plans  for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Greek  heroes.  But  Medeia'a  magic  powers 
sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
Heece;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with 
Mcdeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked 
by  night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them, 
but  before  he  overtook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained 
in  his  pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Aeetes  at  last  returned  home,  bat  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the 
punishment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zeus,  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a 
storm  which  cast  the  ship  from  its  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtinn  islands,  the  ship  began  to 
speak,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  cease,  unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Idgyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the 
sea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along 
the  const  of  Tyrrhenin,  they  arrived  in  the  island 
of  Acaca,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Bute*, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  the  NereidB  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (wtrpcu  ■KKayicroA) ; 
nnd  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Coraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtiau  islands  near  the  coast  of  lllyricum  ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
island  of  the  Phacacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [Alcinous.] 
Ihiring  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  ; 
but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  Hashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Annphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  was 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medeia.  From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
fiuboca  and  Locris  to  Iolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  Iolcus,  sec 
Arson,  Mkdeu.  Jason,  Pei.ias.  (Compare 
Schoenemann,  do  Ikograpliia  ArycnatUarum^  (iot- 
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tingen,  1 788  ;  Ukert,  Geoff,  drr  GriecL  u.  Row. 
I  2.  p.  320,  Ac. ;  Miillcr,  Orchutn.  pp.  164,  Ac, 
267,  &c)  The  story  of  the  Argonauts  probably 
arone  out  of  accounts  of  commercial  enterprises 
which  the  wealthy  Minyans  made  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Ruxine.  [L.  S.] 

ARGUS  ('Apyos).  1.  The  third  king  of 
Argos,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe.  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  §  I,  Ac.)  A  Scholiast  (ad  Horn.  IL  L  115)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Apis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  It  is  from  this  Argus  that  the 
country  afterwards  called  Argolis  and  all  Pelopon- 
nesus derived  the  name  of  Argos.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
145  ;.Paus.  ii.  16.  $  1,  22.  $  6,  34.  $  5.)  By  Ku- 
adne,  or  according  to  others,  by  Pcitho,  he  became 
the  father  of  Jasus,  Peiranthus  or  Peiras,  Epi- 
daurus,  Criasus,  and  Tiryns.  (Schol.  ail  Eurip.  Phnen. 
1151,  1147  ;  ad  Eurip.  Orrst.  1252,  1248,  930.) 

2.  Surnamcd  Panoptes.  His  parentage  is  stated 
differently,  and  his  father  is  called  Agcnor,  Ares- 
tor,  Inachus,  or  Argus,  whereas  some  accounts  do 
scribed  him  ns  an  Autochthon.  (Apollod.  ii.  1,  2, 
Ac  ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  264.)  He  derived  his  surname, 
Panoptes,  the  all-seeing,  from  his  possessing  a 
hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake. 
He  was  of  superhuman  strength,  and  after  he  had 
slain  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a  Satyr 
who  robbed  and  violated  persons,  the  serpent 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  and  the 
murderers  of  Apis,  who  was  according  to  some  ac- 
counts his  father,  Hera  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  cow  into  which  lo  had  been  metamorpho»ed. 
(Comp.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Pkoen.  1151,  1213.) 
Zeus  commissioned  Hermes  to  carry  off  the  cow, 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  stoning  Argus  to  death,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  sending  him  to  sleep  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  play  on  the  flute  nnd  then  cutting 
off  his  head.  Hera  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird.  (Aeschyl. 
Prom. ;  Apollod.  Ov.  U.  or.) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  according  to  Apollodorus(ii.  9.  1,  16), 
a  son  of  Phrixns.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (L  1 12)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Arestor,  and  others  a  son  of  H  eh  tor 
or  Polybus.  (Schol.  ad  Apoilon.  Rhoil.  i.  4,  ad 
L?eoj>kr.  883 ;  Hygin.  Fob.  1 4 ;  VaL  Place  i.  39, 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Argus,  the  son  of 
Phrixus,  was  sent  by  Aeetes,  his  grandfather,  after 
the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take  possession  of  his  in- 
heritance in  Greece.  On  his  voyage  thither 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found  by  Jason 
in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back  to 
Colchis.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1095,  Ac;  Hygin. 
Fab.  21.)  Hygimn  (Fab.  3)  relates  that  after  the 
death  of  Phrixus,  Argus  intended  to  flee  with  his 
brothers  to  A  thamas.  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRA  (*Ap7»pa),  the  nymph  of  a  well  in 
Achaia,  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  shepherd-boy, 
Selemnus,  and  visited  him  frequently,  but  when 
his  youthful  beauty  vanished,  she  forsook  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  grief,  and  Aphro- 
dite, moved  to  pity,  changed  hiin  into  the  river 
Selemnus.  There  was  a  popular  belief  in  Achaia, 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  bathed  in  the  water  of 
this  river,  he  would  forget  the  grief  of  hi*  love. 
(Paus.  vii.  23.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
lived  about  the  year  a.  n.  1373.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  but  only 
one  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  viz.  a  work 
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upon  the  method  of  finding  the  time  when  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  (wvurxiXtos  Kartiv),  which  he 
dedicated  to  Andronicns,  pracfect  of  the  town  of 
Aenus  in  Thessaly.  It  was  first  edited,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  J.  Christmann,  at 
Heidelberg,  1611,  4to^  and  was  afterwards  insert- 
ed by  Petarius  in  his  **  Uranologium "  (Paris, 
1630,  fbl_,  and  Antwerp,  1703,  foL),  with  a  new 
Latin  translation  and  notes ;  but  the  but  chap- 
ter of  the  work,  which  is  contained  in  Christ- 
iru«rin'»  edition  mid  had  been  published  before 
by  Jos.  Scaliger,  is  wanting  in  the  **  Uranologium." 
Prtaviu*  inserted  in  his  u  Uranologium 11  also  a  j 
second  -  canon  paschalis"  (iii.  p.  3841  which  he 
ascribes  to  Argyrus,  but  without  baring  any 
authority  for  it.  There  exist  in  various  European  ' 
libraries,  fat  MS-,  several  works  of  Argyrus,  which 
hare  not  yet  been  printed.  (Fabricius,  liibl.  Or. 
xi.  p.  126,  Ac  ;  Care,  Hist.  Lit.  I  Append,  p.  63, 
ed.  Ijondon.)  [L.  S.] 

AKIABIONES  ('Aptagtyrnt),  the  son  of  Da- 
n-ius,  and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
his  brother  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salaniis, 
n.  c  480.  (Herod,  vil  97,  riii.  89.)  Plutarch 
call*  him  (Tkem.  c.  14)  Ariamenes,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  brave  man  and  the  jus  teat  of  the  brothers 
of  Xerxes.  The  same  writer  relates  (de  Fruttrn. 
Amu  p.  448;  comp.  Apophth.  p.  173),  that  this 
Ariamenes  (called  by  Justin,  iu  10,  Artemenes) 
laid  chum  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dareius,  as 
the  eldest  of  his  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxes, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  crown 
as  the  eldest  of  the  sons  born  after  Dareius  had 
become  king.  The  Persians  appointed  Artabanus 
to  decide  the  dispute ;  and  upon  his  declaring  in 
favour  of  Xerxes,  Ariamenes  immediately  saluted 
his  brother  as  king,  and  was  treated  by  him  with 
great  respect.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  2), 
who  calls  the  eldest  son  of  Dareius,  Artabazanes, 
thin  dispute  took  place  in  the  life-time  of  Dareius. 

ARIADNE  CApiMn,),  a  daughter  of  Minos 
and  Paaiphae  or  Creta.  (Apollod.  hi.  1.  §  2.) 
W  hen  Theseus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey 
the  tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotaurus, 
Ariadne  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
string  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus.  Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
marry  her  (Plut.  7*ea.  19;  Hygin.  Fab.  42; 
Didym.  ad  Odga.  xi.  320),  and  she  accordingly 
left  Crete  with  him  ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  the 
island  of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  there  by 
Artemis.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  324.)  The  words  added 
in  the  Odyssey,  AiorAtrav  ftapruplpour,  are  difficult 
to  understand,  unless  we  interpret  them  with 
Pherecvdes  bv  **  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionysus," 
because  he  was  indignant  at  the  profanation  of  his 
grotto  by  the  lore  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  In 
this  case  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Artemis 
at  the  moment  she  gave  birth  to  her  twin  children, 
for  she  is  said  to  bare  had  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
Oenofrion  and  Staphylus.  The  more  common  tradi- 
tion, however,  was,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Naxos  alive  ;  but  here  the  statements  again  differ, 
for  some  relate  that  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
kave  her  (Diod.  iv.  61,  v.  51 ;  Pnus.  i.  20.  §  2,  ix. 
40.  §2,x.  29.  §  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  he  forgot 
to  take  down  the  black  sail,  which  occasioned  the 
df-ath  of  bis  father.  According  to  others,  Theseus 
faithlessly  forsook  her  in  the  island,  and  different 
ives  are  given  for  this  act  of  faithlessness. 
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(Plut.  Then.  20;  Ov.  Met.  viu.  175,  Mcroul.  10  ; 
Hygin.  Fait.  43.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionvsus,  who  in  amazement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  his  wife,  raised  her  among 
the  immortals,  and  placed  the  crown  which  ho 
gave  her  at  his  marriage  with  her,  among  the  stars. 
(Hesiod.  Tkeog.  949  ;  Ov.  Met.  l.c. ;  Hygin.  Poet. 
Astr.  n.  5.)  The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Uhodius 
(hi.  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  by  Dionysus  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoas,  Staphylus,  Latromis, 
Euanthes,  and  Taaropolis.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the 
happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the 
finest  ancient  works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  still  extant,  of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 
(Lippert,  DactyHotA.  ii.  51,  i.  383,  384  ;  Maffei, 
Grm.  Ant.  hi.  33  ;  PUtun  cTEn-olamt,  ii.  tab.  14  ; 
Bellori,  A  dm.  Horn.  Antitj.  Vat.  tab.  48  ;  Btittiger, 
Archueot.  part  i.)  [L.  S.J 

ARIAETHUS  (*V«i(tet),  of  Tegea,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
FocL  Astr.  ii.  1 ;  Dionys.  i.  49,  where  'Apmlthf  is 
the  right  reading.) 

ARIAE'US  ('Apicubi),  or  ARIDAE'US  (*AfM- 
SaToj),  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded the  barbarians  in  that  prince's  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  c.  401.  (Xen.  Anal*.  i.  8. 
§  5;  Died.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Plut.  Ariax.  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyrean  Oreeks 
offen  d  to  place  Ariaeus  on  the  Persian  throne ; 
but  he  dechned  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himself, 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king.  (Anub.  ii. 
1-  M»  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purchased  his  par- 
don from  Artaxerxes  by  deserting  them,  and  aid- 
ing (possibly  through  the  help  of  his  friend  Menon) 
the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  whereby  the  princi- 
pal Greek  generals  fell  into  the  ) Lands  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Anab.  u.  2.  §  8,  «!vc.,  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  5. 
§§  28,  38,  Ac  ;  comp.  Plut.  Arta*.  c  18.)  It 
was  perhaps  this  same  Ariaeus  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Tithraustcs  to  put  Tissaphernes  to  death 
iu  accordance  with  the  king's  order,  o.  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wess.  and  Palm. 
ad  loc ;  comp.  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1 .  §  7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  a  c.  395,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlagonians  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  IldL  iv.  1.  §  27 ;  Plut. 
Ages,  c.  1 1 .)  [  E.  E.  ] 

ARIA'MENES.  [Ariabignks.] 
ARIAMNES  ('ApidM"}f).     I.  King,  or  more 
properly  satrap,  of  Cap[*adocia,  the  son  of  Da  Lames, 
and  father  of  Ariarathes  I.,  reigned  50  years. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  Ed.  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cappadocia,  succeeded  his  father 
Ariarathes  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariarathes  111. 
in  his  life-time.   (Diod.  /.  c.) 

ARIAMNES.  [Abgarus,  No.  1.] 
ARIANTAS  ('Apiovrdr),  n  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  his 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  brazen  or  copper  vessel,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Kxainpaeus,  between  the  rivers  Bo  Tys- 
on d  Hypauis.   (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ARIA'NUS  fA/Marlr),  a  friend  of  Bolis,  was 
employed  by  him  to  betray  Achacns  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  a  c.  214.  (Polyb.  viu.  18,  4c.)  [Sec 
p.  8,  a.  ) 

ARIAPEITHES  CV«««^»»X  «  king  of  the 
Scythians,  the  father  of  Scyles,  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Spargapeithes,  the  king  of  the  Agathyrti. 
Ariapeithes  was  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  for 
he  tells  us  that  lie  had  from  Timncs,  the  guardian 
of  Ariapeithes,  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ana- 
charsis.    (Herod,  i v.  76,  78.) 

ARIAKA'THES  ('Apia^t.)    There  are  a 
great  many  Persian  names  beginning  with  Aria — , 
Ario — ,  and  AH — ,  which  all  contain  the  root  Ar, 
which  is  seen  in  'Apraiot,  the  ancient  national 
name  of  the  Persians  (Herod,  vii.  61),  and  "Apioi 
or  "Afxtot,  likewise  an  ancient  designation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tableland  of  Persia.  (Herod, 
iii.  93,  vii.  62.)    Dr.  Rosen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  remarks,  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,  voL  ix.  p.  336,)  also  observes  that  the 
name  Arii  is  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
Arya,  by  which  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  the 
followers  of  the  Drahinniiical  law  are  designated. 
He  shews  that  Arya  signifies  in  Sanscrit  "  honour- 
able, entitled  to  respect,"  and  Aria,  in  all  pro- 
liability,  u  honoured,  respected."    In  Arui-rntkts, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  apparently  is  the  same 
as  the  Zeud  rutu,  •♦great,  master "  (Bopp,  Verylei- 
chende  Grammalik,  p.  Iy6),  and  the  name  would 
therefore  signify  "an  honourable  master."  (Comp. 
Pott,  Elymoloyitche  Fortckunyen,  p.  xxxvi.,  &c.) 

Ariarathes  was  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  who  traced  their  origin  to  Anaphas, 
one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  slew  the 
Magi.  [Anaphas,] 

I.  The  son  of  Ariamnes  I.,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophernes,  whom 
he  sent  to  assist  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
a  c.  350.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
appointed  Eumeues  governor  of  Cappadocia ;  but 
upon  Ariarathes  refusing  to  submit  to  E nineties, 
Perdiccas  made  war  upon  him.  Ariarathes  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  crucified,  together 
with  many  of  his  relations,  is.  c.  322.  Eumenes 
then  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes 
was  82  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death :  he 
had  adopted  as  his  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  Holophernes.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Ed.  3, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  fell  in  battle  ;  Diod. 
xviiL  16  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Bckker  ;  Appian,  Milhr.  8  ;  Lucian,  Macmb. 
13  ;  Plut.  AW  ...  3  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6,  whose  ac- 
count is  quite  erroneous.) 

II.  Son  of  Holophernes,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the  death 
of  Eumenes,  n.  c  315,  he  recovered  Cappadocia 
with  the  assistance  of  Ardoatcs,  the  Armenian 
king,  and  killed  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernor. He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes  II.,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  sons.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Ed,  3.) 

III.  Son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of  j 
the  preceding,  married  Stratonicc,  a  daughter  of  1 
Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  share 
in  the  government  during  the  life-time  of  his 
father.   (Diod.  I.e.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  his 
accession,  and  reigned  b.  c,  220 — 163,  about  57 
years.  (Diod.  L  c. ;  Justin,  xxix.  1 ;  Polyb.  iv.  2.) 
He  married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
III.,  king  of  Syria,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 


alliance,  assisted  Antiochus  in  his  war  against  the 
Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans,  a  c  190,  Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in 
188,  which  he  obtained  on  favourable  terms,  as 
his  daughter  was  about  that  time  betrothed  to 

Eumenes  the  ally  of  the  Romans.    In  B.  c.  183  

179,  he  assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Phar- 
naces.  Polybius  mentions  that  a  Roman  embassy 
was  sent  to  Ariarathes  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  who  died  a  c  164.  Antiochis,  the  wife  of 
Ariarathes,  at  first  bore  him  no  children,  and  ac- 
cordingly introduced  two  supposititious  ones,  who 
were  called  Ariarathes  and  Holophernes.  Subse- 
quently, however,  she  bore  her  husband  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Mithridates,  afterwards 
Ariarathes  V.,  and  then  informed  Ariarathes  of 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  upon  him.  The  other 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  a  war  from  Cap- 
padocia, one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (Li v. 
xxxviL  31,  xxxviii.  38,  39  ;  Polyb.  xxii.  24,  xxv. 
2,  4,  xxvL  6,  xxxi.  12,  13;  Appian,  Syr.  5,  32, 
42  ;  Diod.  /.  c.) 


V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  previously  called  Mi- 
thridates, reigned   33  years,   a  c  163—130. 
He  was  surnamed  Philopator,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts. 
According  to  Livy  (xlii.  19),  he  was  educated  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  account  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
other  Ariarathes,  one  of  the  supposititious  sons  of 
the  late  king.    In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Romans,  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  latter  made  war  upon  him, 
and  brought  forward  Holophernes,  one  of  the  sup- 
posititious sons  of  the  late  king,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.    Ariarathes  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fled  to  Rome  about  a  c  158.    He  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  appear  to 
have  allowed  Holophernes  to  reign  jointly  with 
him,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Appian  (Sur.  47), 
and  implied  by  Polybius  (xxxii.  20).    The  joint 
government,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  for  we 
find  Ariarathes  shortly  afterwards  named  as  sole 
king.    In  a  a  154,  Ariarathes  assisted  Attalus  in 
his  war  against  Prusias,  and  sent  his  son  Demetrius 
in  command  of  his  forces.    He  fell  in  a  c.  130,  in 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Aristonk-us  of  Per- 
gtunus.    In  return  for  the  succours  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romans  on  that  occasion,  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  his 
family.    By  his  wife  Lnodicc  he  had  six  children ; 
but  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  killed  by  their  mother,  that  she  might 
obtain  the  government  of  the  kingdom.    After  she 
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had  heen  put  to  death  by  the  jieople  on  account  of 
her  cruelty,  her  youngest  son  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  (Diod.  /.  <*.,  Aire.  xxiv.  p.  626,  cd.  Woij 
Polyb.  lit  5,  xxxii.  20,  23,  xxxiii.  12  ;  Justin, 
hit.  I,  xxxvii.  I.) 

VI.  The  youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  reign- 
ed about  34  years,  b.  c.  130 — 96.  He  waa  a 
child  at  hi>  succession.  He  married  Land  ice, 
the  eiftter  of  Mithridatea  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  *m  put  to  death  by  Mithridatea  by  means 
of  Gordius.  (Justin,  xxxvii.  1,  xxxTiii.  1;  Mem- 
non,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  230,  a.  4 1,  ed.  Bckkcr.) 
On  his  death  the  kingdom  was  seised  by  Nico- 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice, 
widow  of  the  late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was 
n  expelled  by  Mithridatea,  who  placed  upon 


VII.  A  son  of  Ariarathea  VI.  He  waa,  how- 
murdered  by  Mithridatea  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(Justin,  xxrviii.  1.)    The  Cappadocians  rebelled 

"  placed  upon  the  throne, 


VIII.  A  second  son  of  Ariarathea  VI. ;  but 
he  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridatea,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death.  By  the  death  of  theae  two  sons  of 
Ariarathea  VI.,  the  royal  family  was  extinct. 

placed  upon  the  throne  one  of  hia  own 
a-a*  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  claim  to  the 
throne  for  a  youth,  who,  he  pretended,  was  a  third 
son  of  Ariarathea  VI.  and  Laodice.  Mithridatea 
also,  with  equal  shamelessncas,  aays  Justin,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ariarathea  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
against  Ariatonicua.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
assign  the  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.  But  aa  the  people  wiahed 
for  a  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Arioharzancs.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  1,2;  Strab.  xii. 
p.  540.) 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobarzanea  II.,  nnd  brother 
of  Ariobarzanea  HI.  (Cic  ad  Fum.  xv.  2),  reigned 
six  years,  b.  c.  42 — 36.    When  Caesar  had  con- 


firmed Ariobni 


III. 


in  this 


kingdom,  he 


placed  Ariarathea  under  his  brother's  government 
Ariarathea  succeeded  to  the  crown  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  but  was  deposed  nnd  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaua  aa  his  successor. 
(Appian,  Ii.  C.  v.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  Val. 
Max.  ix.  15.  ex.  2.) 

Clinton  makes  this  Ariarathea  the  son  of  Ario- 
bamnea  III.  (whom  he  calls  the  second);  but  as 
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there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Arioharzancs, 
grandfather,  son,  and  grandson  [  AriobahzanenJ, 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  540)  says  that  the  furaily  \>o- 
came  extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  this  Ariarathes  was  a  brother  of 
Ariobarzanea  III.  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariarathea,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanea,  who  came 
to  Rome  in  a  c.  45  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Arioharzancs  II. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  c  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  have 
been  placed  under  those  kinga  to  whom  they  are 
usually  assigned  ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  these  kinga  bear 
only  three  surnames,  ET2EBOTZ,  EIII*ANOTX, 
and  "HAOMHTOl'oi.  On  the  reverse  of  all, 
Pallas  is  represented.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  198.) 

ARI ASPES  ('Ap«f<nn7»),  called  by  Justin  (x.  1 ) 
Ariaratea,  one  of  the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Artn- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dareius,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochua.  (PluL  Arttur. 
c.  30.) 

ARIBAEUS  ('Apffaiof),  the  king  of  the  Cap- 
padocians, was  slain  by  the  Hyrcaniana,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  according  to  Xenophon  a  Cyro- 
paedia.  (ii.  l."|5,  iv.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  (Aputfnj),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Aricia  in  Latium,  where 
ahe  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
related  that  Hippoiytua,  after  being  restored  to  lifc 
by  Asclepiua,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  %  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  ii. 
116;  Strab.  v.  p.  239 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  261.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  the  priest  of  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  hia 
office  in  the  following  manner: — The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  was 
not  allowed  to  break  otf  a  branch  ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
tight  with  him,  and  if  he  waa  conquered  nnd  killed, 
the  victorioua  slave  became  hia  aucceasor,  nnd 
might  in  hia  turn  be  killed  by  another  slave,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetouiua  (Cufitf.  35)  calls 
the  prieat  rejt  ttrwormris.  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  260, 
Ac.),  Suetonius,  and  Pausaniaa,  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  his  office.      [L.  S.] 

ARIDAEUS.    [Ariabi's;  AlUiHlDABUa,] 

ARIDO'LIS  ('ApiSwAn),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxea  in  hia  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  waa  taken  by  the  Greeks  off  Artemi- 
sium,  &  c.  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.  (Herod,  vri.  195.) 

ARIGNO'TE  ('ApryvaJTTj),  of  Samoa,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Thcano.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
seveml  works  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Diouvsus.  (Suidas,  s.r.  'ApeyWrij,  Stauti,  TlvOay.; 
Clem"  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris  1629  ; 
Harpocrat  ».  r.  Evil.) 

ARIGNOTT'S  (Apf-ywroj),  a  Pythagorean  in 
the  time  of  Lucian,  was  renowned  for  his 
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and  had  the  surname  of  ltf*is.  ( Luciau,  Philopsrtul. 
c  29,  &.c.) 

^  ARIMA'ZES  ('Api^fTjO  or  ARIOMA'ZES 
CAfMondfyt ),  a  chief  who  had  possession,  in  a  c. 
328,  of  a  very  strong  fortreM  in  Sogdiana,  usually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droyscn  identities  with  a 
place  called  Kohiten,  situate  near  the  pass  of 
Kolugha  or  Derbend.  Arimazes  at  first  refused  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  but  afterwards 
yielded  when  somo  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit.  In  this  fortress  Alexander  found 
Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief,  Oxy- 
artes,  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Curtius  (vii.  1 1 ) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crucified  A  ri mazes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken  ;  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (iv.  19)  or  Polyaenus  (iv.  3.  <S  29), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  St  nib.  xi.  p.  517.) 

ARIMNKSTUS  (Vm"F«)i  the  com- 
mander of  the  Plataeans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea.  (Pans.  ix.  4.  §  1  ;  Herod,  ix.  72; 
Plut.  Ariit.  c  1 1.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arimnestus,  but  by 
Herodotus  Aeimestua.  [Abim  nkstus.] 

ARIOBARZANES  ('Aptaea^drvs).  1.  The 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pontus. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithridatca  to  the 
Persian  king.  "(Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  8.  §  4  ;  Aristot. 
Polii.  t.  8.  §  15,  ed.  Schneid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobarzancs  is  the  same  who  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  a  C.  405,  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  4.  §  7),  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalcidas  in 
ac.  388.  (Id.  t.  1.  §  28.) 

II.  Succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates  I.,  and 
reigned  26  years,  b.  c  363—337.  (Diod.  xvi.  90.) 
He  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in 
the  Persian  court  fire  years  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  as  we  find  him,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  a  c. 
368.  (Xen.  Hell  vii.  1.  §  27.)   Ariobarxanes,  who 
is  called  by  Diodoru*  (xv.  90)  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
and  by  Nepos  (Datam.  c.  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  a  c  362, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Pontus.     Demosthenes,  in 
a  i'.  352,  speaks  of  Ariobarxanes  and  his  three 
sons  having  been  lately  made  Athenian  citizens. 
(In  Aristocrat,  pp.  666,  687.)    He  mentions  him 
again  (pro  KM.  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
Timotheus  to  his  assistance;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Ariobarzanes  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refused  to  assist 
him. 

III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began  to  reign 
b.  c.  266  and  died  about  a  c.  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amastris,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him.  (Memnon,  cc  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariobarxanes  and  his  father,  Mithridates,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who  bad  come  into 
Asia  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ptolemy.  (Apollon. 
Of>.  Stejih.  lit/t.  *.  v.  'tiytcvpa.)  Ariobarzanes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satrap  <.f  Persia,  fled  after  the  battle  of 
Guagaincla,  b.  c.  331,  to  secure  the  Persian  Gates, 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 


I 


ersetxtlis. 


Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  force 


the  |»ass  ;  but  some  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other 
account*,  a  I.ycian,  having  acquainted  him  with  n 
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way  over  the  mountains,  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  heights  above  the  Persian  camp.  The  Persians 
then  took  to  flight,  and  Ariobarzanes  escaped  with 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  mountains.  (Arrian,  hi.  18 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  68;  Curt.  v.  3,  A.) 

3.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Clinton  (F.  II.  iii.  p.  436)  makes  only  two  of  this 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three. 

I.  Surnamed  Philoromaevi  (4>i\optSnato$)  on 
coins  (a  c.  93 — 63),  was  elected  king  by  the 
Cappadocians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans, 
about  ac.  93.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  2;  Strab.  xii.  p.  540; 
Appian,  At  Mr.  10.)    He  was  several  times  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and  as 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.    He  seems  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediately  after 
his  accession,  as  we  find  that  he  was  restored  by 
Sulla  in  a  c  92.  (Plut  Sulla,  5  ;  Liv.  EpH.  70; 
Appian,  Miihr.  57.)    He  was  a  second  time  ex- 
pelled about  ac.  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.    He  was 
then  restored  by  M.'  Aquillius,  about  a  c  89 
(Appian,  Mithr.  10,  11  ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3),  but 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  ac.  88.  In  this  yenr 
war  was  declared  between  the  Romans  and  Mith- 
ridates ;  and  Ariobananct  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  a  c  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  from  Sulla,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Curio.  (Plut.  SmZ/o,  22,  24  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fruyn. 
1 73,  ed.  Reim. ;  Appian,  Mithr.  60.)  Ariobar- 
zanes appears  to  have  retained  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia, though  frequently  harassed  by  Mithridates, 
till  n.  c.  66,  when  Mithridates  seized  it  after  the 
departure  of  Lucullus  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.    (Cic  pro  Leg.  Man.  2,  5.)    He  was. 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
his  dominions.    Soon  after  this  probablv  about 
a  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  105, 114,  D.  C.  i.  103  ;  Yah  Max. 
v.  7.  §  2.)    Wc  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription 
quoted  by  Eckhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athcnais,  and  that  their  son  was 
Philopator.     The  inscription  on  the  coin  from 
which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  is  indis- 
tinct and  partly  effaced  :  it  should  be  BAZIAEA2 
APIOBAPZANOT  ♦lAOPHMAIOT.    Pallas  is  re- 
presented holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory  in  her 
right  band. 


II.  Surnamed  PWnpakr  (*tAtr*drwp),  according 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  father  a  c  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known  ;  but  it  must  have,  been 
previous  to  ac  51,  in  which  year  his  son  was 
reigning.  He  appears  to  have  been  assassinated, 
as  Cicero  (ad  Funu  xv.  2)  reminds  the  son  of  the 
fate  of  his  father.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario- 
liarzanes  in  one  of  his  orations.  (Dr.  Prov.  Coat.  4.) 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  na 
well  as  his  father's,  was  named  Athcnais. 

III.  Surnamed  £«*-ici  and  Philoromasiu  (E&- 
ff«SiJs  kcu  *i/ioptiftaios),  according  to  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  xv.  2)  and  coins,  succeeded  his  father 
long  before  a  c  5 1 .  (Cic  /.  e.)  While  Cicero 
in  Cilicia,  he  protected  Ariobarzanes  from  a 
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which  was  formed  against  him,  and  esta- 
blished bim  in  his  kingdom.  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  17, 
it.  2,  4,  5,  wl  AIL  v.  20;  Plut  Cic.  3ti.)  It 
appears  from  Cicero  that  Ariobanane*  was  very 
poor,  and  that  he  owed  Pompcy  and  M.  Brutus 
large  sums  of  money.  (Ad  AH.  vi.  1 — 3.)  In 
the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  ho  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  latter  with  five  hundred  horse- 
men. (Caea.  D.  C.  iii.  4 ;  Flor.  iv.  2.)  Caesar, 
however,  forgave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territories, 
lie  also  protected  him  against  the  attacks  of  Phar- 
narra,  king  of  Pontus.  (Dion  Cass,  xli.  63,  xlii.  48; 
Hire  lielL  Aim.  34,  Sx.)  lie  was  slain  in  B.c  42 
bv  Caasius,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
A\ia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  33 ;  Appian,  II.  V.  iv.  63.) 
On  the  amiexed  coin  of  Ariobnrzaucs  the  inscrip- 


tion is  BA21AEH2  APIOBAPZANOT  ET2EBOT2 
KAI  ♦IAOPflMAIOT.    (Ikkhel,  iii.  p.  200.) 

ARIOMARDUS  ('Ap^tap'o*),  a  Persian  word, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
merd  (vir),  whence  comes  merdi  (virilitaa,  virtus). 
A  rpy-ntardtu  would  therefore  signify  **  a  man  or 
hero  honourable,  or  entitled  to  respect."  (Pott, 
EtymrAoyiaehe  Fortckwtyen,  p.  xxxvi.)  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  Arv^  see  Ahiarathbm. 

1  The  son  of  Dareius  and  Parmys,  the  daughter 
of  Smerdis,  commanded  the  Moschi  and  Tibarcni 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  78.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Artuphius,  commanded  the 
Ca»pii  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  67.) 

3.  The  ruler  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.    (Aesch.  Pert.  38,  313.) 

ARI'ON  CVs»*).  An  ancient  Greek  bard 
and  great  master  on  the  cithara,  was  a  native  of 
Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and,  according  to  soma  ac- 
counts, a  son  of  Cyclon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
nymph  Oncaea.  Ho  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
ci;tii  vrambic  poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
( Herod.  I  23 ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Oi.  xiii.  25.)  All 
traditions  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Pcriander,  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  so  that  he  must  have  lived  about  B.  c. 
700.  He  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  at  the  court  of  Pcriander,  but  respecting  his 
life  and  his  poetical  or  musical  productions 
scarcely  anything  is  known  beyond  tho  beautiful 
story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  Ho  won  the  prize, 
and.  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corin- 
thian ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Pcriander.  The 
rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated 
his  murder.  Apollo,  in  a  dream,  informed  his  be- 
loved bard  of  the  plot.  After  having  tried  in  vnin 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
once  more  to  seek  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
on  the  cithara.  In  festal  at  tiro  he  placed  himself 
in  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods  in 
inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  tho 
sea.    But  many  song-loving  dolphins  bad 
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I  bled  round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarus, 

i  from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  When  tho 
Corinthian  vessel  arrived  likewise,  Periander  in- 

I  quired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  ho  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Pcriander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert.  (Herod.  L  24  ; 
Gclliua,  xvi.  19 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  194  ;  Paus.  iii.  2.5. 
$  5.)  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Pausanias 
there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  brass  monument, 
which  was  dedicated  there  cither  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himself,  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  /.  c;  Scrv.  ud 
Viry.  Edog.  viii.  54  ;  Aclian,  //.  A.  xii.  4.5.)  A 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascrilted  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Bergk's  Foetae  Lyrici  O'nteci,  p. 
5C6,  Ace. 

2.  A  fabulous  horse,  which  Poseidon  licgot  by 
Demeter ;  for  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  horse  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Paus.  viii.  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachus  («/>.  Fam.  I.  c)  this  horse 
and  Caerus  were  the  offspring  of  Gaca  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  Zcphyrus 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  How. 
p.  10.51  ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  iv.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  con- 
test with  Athena.  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Geory.  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Coprcus,  Oncus,  and  Heracles,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus.  (Paut  L  c;  Hesiod. 
Scut.  Here.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chief,  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  61!. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  the  Acdui  (in  the  modern 
Burgundy),  tho  other  by  the  Arverni  (Auvergne). 
and  Sequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  soon  attracted  large 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  Tho  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000  :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  following  tribes: — tho  Harudcs,  Mar- 
comnnni,  Triboci,  Yangiones,  Ncmetes,  Sedusii, 
and  Suevi,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danulte,  and  northwards  to  the 
Ricsengebirge  and  Erzgcbirge,  or  even  beyond 
them.  At  their  head  was  Ariovistus,  whose  namo 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinized  from  /Arr,  "  a 
host,"  and  Furst%  u  a  prince,"  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receive  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  amicus.  They  entirely  subdued  the  Acdui, 
and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  swear  never  to  seek  help  from  Rome.  But  it 
fared  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con- 
quered, for  Ariovistus  first  sciml  a  third  part  of 
the  Sequauian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  he  had  won  for  them,  and  soon  after  do- 
a  second  portion  of  equal  extent.  Divi- 
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ti  ictis  the  only  noble  Aeduan  who  had  neither 
given  hostage*  nor  taken  the  onth,  requested  help 
from  Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
deputation  of  Gallic  chief*  of  all  tribes,  who  had 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quarrels  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
fear  lest  their  request  should  be  known  to  Ario- 
visttia,  and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  Gaul  and 
then  Italy  would  be  overrun  by  the  barbarians, 
sent  orders  to  Ariovistus  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans,  and  to  restore  the  hostng.-s 
to  the  Aedui.  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  defiance  which  Arioristus 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Romans  seized  Vesontio 
(Besancon),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
they  were  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
heard  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  oien  making  their 
wills.  Caesar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refused  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
his  favourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Before  this  could  take  place,  an  inter- 
view between  Caesar  and  Ariovistu*  was  at  last 
held  by  the  request  of  the  latter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  tbo  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  days ;  Arioristus  con- 
triving means  of  postponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  Miccecd  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  50  miles  from  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boat*,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistus  himself.  His  two 
wives  perished  in  the  retreat;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fame  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  iu  Tacitus 
(Hint.  iv.  73)  we  find  Cerealis  telling  the  Treveri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  u  nrquin  alius  Arioritlus  regno  Galiiarum 
This  shews  that  the  representation 


which  Caesnr  gives  of  his  power  is  not  exaggerated 
(Caes.  B.  O.  i.  31—53;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31, 
cYc;  Plut.  (\tes.  18;  L>v.  Epit.  104.)  [G.E.L.C.] 
A  RI  HI  I  RON  (  Aplippw).  1.  The  father  of 
Xanthippus,  and  grandfather  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
vi.  131,  136,  vii.  33,  vrii.  131  ;  Paus.  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles.  (Plat.  Prolog,  p. 
320,  a.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tiful paean  to  health  ('TyUta),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athenacus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucian  (tie 
L/ipru  inter  Salt,  c  6.)  and  Maxim  us  Tvrius  (xiiL 
1 .)  It  is  printed  in  Bcrgk's  Pacta*  Lyrici  Uratci, 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  ('Apurffn).  1.  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aesacus,  but  was  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacus.  (Apollod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  of  Aritbo  derived 


its  name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.) 
2.  A  daughter  of  Tc 


icucer  nnd  wife  of  Pardanus. 


ARISTAENUS. 

She  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  some  traditions 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisbe  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v. ;  Lycophr. 
1300.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  was  the  wife 
of  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  1 ;  comp.  Eustatb. 
ad  Hum.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Macarus,  and  wife  of  I*aria, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  I^esbos  derived 
its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.v. ;  Eustath.  Ac)  [L.S.] 

A RISTA E'N  ETUS  ('Apurralvrrot ),  of  Dymac, 
an  Achacau  general,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantineio, 
b.  c  207.    (Polyb.  xi.  11.)    [  A  rist a kn us.  ] 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Phasclis,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byz.  (».  v. 
V4\a.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  on  Egypt 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Eudoc  I 'ml.  p. 
67.)  Fabricius  (MhL  Grate  ii.  p.  697)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTAE'NETUSfAfwrra/rfvoj),  the  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love-Letters  (rrurroAai 
ij**TiKal\  which  were  first  edited  by  Sarabucus, 
(Antwerp,  1566),  and  subsequently  by  de  Pauw, 
(Utrecht,  1736),  Abresch,  (Zwoil.  1749),  and 
BoisAonadc  (1822).  These  Letters  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus. 
and  Plutarch  ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  author 
Aristaenetas  nothing  but  the  connexion.  They 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventures ; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  sentences,  or 
even  paragraphs,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgusting. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetus  of 
Nicaea,  to  whom  several  of  Libanius'  Epistles  am 
addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nico media,  a.  d.  358.  (Comp.  Ammian.  Mar- 
ccll.  xvii.  7.)  That  this  supposition,  however,  is 
erroneous,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated pantomiutus  Caramallus  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tles, who  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Sidonius  ApoUoniaris  (xxiii.  267)  as  his  contem- 
porary.   Sidonius  died  a.  D.  484.         [C.  T.  A.] 

ARISTAENUS  CVo-rou-oi),  of  Megalopdis, 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetus  by  Polybius 
(Sch weigh,  ad  Polyb.  xvii.  1)  and  Plutarch  (Phi- 
lop.  13,  17).  Aystaenus,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  correct  name.  He  was  strategus  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  n.  c  1 98,  and  induced  the  Achaean*  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Ma- 
oedon.  Polybius  defends  him  from  the  charge  of 
treachery  for  having  done  so.  In  the  following 
year  (a.  c.  1 97)  he  was  again  strategus  and  accom- 
panied the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininns  to  his 
interview  with  Philip.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  19 — 21, 
32;  Polyb.  xvii.  1,  7,  13.)  In  the  same  rear  be 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  espouse  the  side 
of  the  Romans.  (Li v.  xxxiii.  2.)  In  b.  c.  195, 
when  he  was  again  strategus,  he  joined  Flamininus 
with  10,000  foot  and  1000  bone  in  order  to  attack 
Nam's.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  25,  Ate.)  He  was  also 
strategus  in  n.  c  185,  and  attacked  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas  for  their  conduct  in  relation  to  tho 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  7,  9,  10.) 

Aristocnus  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen, and  showed  more  readiness  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  than  Philopoemen  did.  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  politics,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished in  war.  (Polyb.  xxv.  9;  comp.  Plut. 
Philap.  17  ;  Paus.  viii.  51.  §  1.) 
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ARTSTAEON.  [Akistaeor.] 

ARISTAEUS  ('Apiarouof\  an  ancient  divinity 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  as  in 
Thessaly,  Ceos,  and  Boeotia,  but  especially  in 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
*-a-s  which  had  once  been  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
The  different  accounts  about  Aristaeus,  who  once 
was  a  mortal,  and  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  a  god 
through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, seem  to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred 
to  several  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
either  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  according  to 
a  more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Cyrene,  the  grand-daughter  of  Peneius.  Other, 
but  more  local  traditions,  call  his  father  Cheiron 
or  Caryttus.  (Diod.  iv.  81,  Ac;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iiL  500,  etc  with  the  ScboL;  Pind.  Pyti.  ix.  45, 
&c)  The  stories  about  bis  youth  are  very  mar- 
vellous, and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  favourite  of 
the  gods.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried 
off  by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion,  where  he  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  was  named  after  her,  and  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Aristaeus.  After  he  had  grown  up,  Aris- 
taeus went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
from  Cheiron  and  the  muses  the  arts  of  healing 
and  prophecy.  According  to  some  statements  he 
married  Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
bore  him  several  sons,  Charm  us,  Calaicarpus,  Ac- 
taeon,  and  PoJydoru*.  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  975.) 
After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son  Actaeon,  he 
left  Tbebes  and  went  to  Ceos,  whose  inhabitants 
he  delivered  from  a  destructive  drought,  by  erecting 
an  altar  to  Zeus  Icmaeus.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
identification  of  Aristaeus  with  Zeus  in  Ceos. 
From  thence  he  returned  to  Libya,  where  his 
mother  prepared  for  him  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  visited  several  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sar- 
dinia. From  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
over  Magna  Graecia  and  other  Greek  colonies. 
At  last  he  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  and  after 
having  dwelled  for  some  time  near  mount  Haemus, 
where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  be  dis- 
appeared. (Comp.  Paus.  x.  1".  §  3.)  Aristaeus 
is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
mythology :  he  was  worshi{i[>ed  as  the  protector  of 
flocks  and  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plantations ; 
he  taught  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees,  and  averted 
from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 
other  causes  of  destruction ;  he  was  a  dcsi  PO/aor, 
<hf*ifs,  and  cU«(irnjp.  The  benefit*  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  man,  differed  in  different  places  ac- 
cording to  their  especial  wants:  Ceos,  which  was 
much  exposed  to  heat  and  droughts,  received 
through  him  rain  and  refreshing  winds  ;  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Arcadia  he  was  the  protector  of  the  flocks 
and  beet,  (Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  14,  iv.  283,  317.) 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  throws  everything  into  confusion 
by  describing  Nomios  and  Agreus,  which  are  only 
surnames  of  Aristaeus,  as  his  brothers.  Respect- 
ing the  representations  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
coins,  see  Rasche,  Lex.  Numistn.  L  1.  p.  1 100,  and 
respecting  bis  worship  in  general  Brundsted, 
Arises,  £e.  in  Grieck.  i.  p.  40,  &c         [L.  S.J 

ARISTAEUS,  the  original  name  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  7)  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
[Barrusv] 


ARISTAEUS  ('AfwrraToj),  the  son  of  Daroo- 
phon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagoravan  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythagoras  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
married  his  widow  Theano.  (Iambi,  c.  36.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  mathematical  works 
which  Euclid  used.  (Pappus,  lib.  vii.  A/atlum. 
Cotl.  init)  Stobaeus  has  given  (Ed.  i.  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heereu)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Harmony  (n«pl  'Ap/toWas),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  this  Aristaeus.  (Fabric. 
Bi6L  Graec  L  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.  [Aristkas.] 

ARISTA'GORA  ('Apurra-^pa).  I.  An 
hetaira,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Hyperides, 
against  whom  he  afterwards  delivered  two  orations. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  590,  d.  586,  a.  587,  d.  588,  c  ; 
ilarpocrat.  t.  v.  'Apicu.) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius, the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.e.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Apt<rray6pas\  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Hi&tiaeus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrcinus  and  during  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus.  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
caused  the  first  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni- 
versal and  commenced  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  50 1 
B.  a,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphernes. 
While  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxos,  and 
the  project  failed.  Aristagoras  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  embarrassed  through  the  failure 
of  his  promises  to  Artaphernes,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  from  His- 
tiaeus  determined  him.  His  first  step  was  to  seize 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma- 
ment, deliver  them  up  to  their  subjects,  and  pro- 
claim democracy  ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
dering his  power.  He  theu  set  sail  for  Greece,  nnd 
applied  for  succours,  first  at  Sparta ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  his  power  to  win  Cleomenes,  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart :  at  Athens  he  was 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  by 
the  Eretrians,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  army  up  the 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  These  allies  now 
departed ;  the  Persian  commanders  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns;  Aribtagoras,  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  nu- 
grate  to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinus.  This  course  he 
was  bent  upon  himself ;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  allay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  had 
raised,  he  fled  with  aU  who  would  join  him  to 
Myrcinus.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edonians,  he 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sally  of  the  be- 
sieged. He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps, 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends  but  utterly  lack- 
ing in  address  to  use  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  generally  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  49—51,  97—100,  124—126  ; 
Thuc.  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Apurrvrfpas).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Cuma,  son  of  Hcraclcides,  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs  left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.   On  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian*  from  Per- 
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sia,  n.  c  500,  Aristagoras  was  taken  by  stratagem 
and  delivered  up  to  his  fellow-citixens,  who,  how- 
ever, dismissed  him  uninjured.  (Herod,  iv.  138, 
t.  37,  3».) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  the  Ionian  chiefs 
left  by  Darcius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.    (Horod.  iv.  138.) 

ARISTA'GOUAS  ('Apurraytpai),  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt.  (Steph.  Bys.  t.  rr.  'Zpnorvfi- 
fttij,  Tdxouifos,  Nutiov  Ktipv,  'EAAupMCoV ; 

Aelian,  //.  A.  xl  10.)  Stephanua  By*.  («.  r. 
TwaucirwoKis)  says  tlmt  Aristagoras  was  not  much 
younger  than  Plato,  and  from  the  order  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  12.  s. 
17)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  Pyra- 
mids, he  would  appear  to  have  lived  between,  or 
been  a  contemporary  of,  Doris  of  Samos  and  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus. 
ARISTA'GORAS,  comic  poet  [Mbtauenkb.] 
ARl'STANAX  (,Ap.<rrdw4),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  and  of  whose 
date  it  can  be  positively  determined  only  that,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  S)  ran  us  (Do  Arte  ObtUtr.  p. 
201 ),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  I W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTANDER  ('Apftrra^pot),  the  most  cele- 
brated soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
survived  the  king.  (A man,  Anab.  iii.  2,  iv.  4, 
&c;  Curt.  iv.  2,  6,  13,  15,  vii.  7;  Plut  Ale*. 
25 ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  xiL  64 ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  iv. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristandcr  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xvii.  25.  s.  38 ; 
Elenchus,  lib.  viiL  x.  xiv.  xv.  xviii.)  and  Lut-ian 
(Philopal.  c.  21),  was  probably  written  by  the 
soothsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Pares,  was  the  sculptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (a.c. 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amyclac.  The  two  tripods 
had  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet  :  that 
of  Aristandcr  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of 
Polycleitus  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Pans.  iii. 
18.  §  5  )  [P.  S.] 

ARISTARCH US  (' Aptvrapxot).  1 .  Is  named 
with  Peisander,  Phrynichus,  and  Antiphon,  as  a 
princijul  loader  of  the  44  Four  Hundred"  (b.  c  41 1) 
at  Athens,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-democratic  partisans.  (Thuc.  viii.  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  council-room  with  Theramenes, 
and  acting  at  Peiraeeus  at  the  head  of  the  young 
oligarchical  cavalry  (i'6.  92) ;  and  on  the  downfall 
of  his  party,  ho  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
6tratogua,  and  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  foreign  archers  to  the  border  fort 
of  Oenoe,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  his  command,  he  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
(lb.  98.)  He  afterwards,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  with  Alexicles 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  28 ;  Lvcurg.  c,  Leocr. 
p.  164;  Thirlwall,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  namo  of 
A  ri»tarchus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
oligarchical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon.  (Mem.  ii.  7.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  in  n.  c.  400 
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sent  out  to  succeed  Cleander  as  harmost  of  Byzan- 
tium.   The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Byzantium.    Several  of  them, 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  city  itself.    Aristarchua,  following 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Anaxibius, 
the  Spartan  ■Hmiral,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cyxicua, 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  as  slaves. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Pharnabazus,  he  prevented 
the  troops  from  rccrossing  into  Asia  and  ravaging 
tliat  satrap's  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §$  4 — 7, 
viL  3.  §§  1—3,  vii.  6.  §g  13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Phocaeans 
to  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  a,  c. 
190.  (Polyb.  xxi.  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  ruler  of  the  Colchians,  appointed 
by  Pompey  after  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  oV  Bell.  Mtik.  c  1 14.)        [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTARCHUS  ( 'Ap(<rrapxoi).  of  Alsxan- 
dria,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.    ( 'OrnpoKpirtL,  Artemid.  iv.  23.) 

ARISTARCHUS  ('V<""«PX«),  the  Chro- 
nourapiibr,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dtonysius,  the  Aretopagite.  (Hiidui- 
nus,  Ep.  ad  Ludovieum*  quoted  by  Vossius,  UvsU 
(Jraec.  p.  400,  Ac.  ed.  Westermann.) 

ARISTARCHUS    ('ApLtrrapxos),    the  most 
celebrated  grammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
was  a  native  of  Samoihrace.    He  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
aantium,  and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gram- 
matical and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  Rome 
also,    Ptolemy  PhilojKitor  entrusted  to  Aristarchua 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and 
Ptolemy  Physoon   too  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
(A then.  ii.  p.  71.)    Owing,  however,  to  the  bad 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  P  by  scon, 
Arifltarchus,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  be  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
because  he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy. 
He  left  behind  bira  two  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  gnimmartans, 
but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  any- 
thing of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aris- 
tarchus were  designated  by  the  names  of  oi 
'Apurr6px*toi  or  oi  oV  'ApurrdpxotK  Aristarchus, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Crates 
of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the  grammatical  school  at 
Pergaraus,  were  the  most  eminent  grammarians  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.  His  whole  life  was 
devoted  ta  grammatical  and  critical  pursuits,  with 
the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  texts  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
Archilochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  embraced 
everything,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then 
comprised,  and  he  together  with  his  great  contem- 
poraries are  regarded  as  the  first  who  established 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarchus 
himself  is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians 
i  KOplXfXUOS  TaV  ipawMTtKvv,  ox  6  ypcutuariKt^ 
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tstot).  Suidas  ascribe*  to  him  more  than  800 
commentaries  ( &rou.n)uaTtxy,  while  from  an  expres- 
sion of  a  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Epist.  ii.  1.  257) 
tome  writer*  have  inferred,  that  Aristarchus  did 
not  write  anything  at  alL  Besides  these  ibro^v-rj- 
nara,  we  find  mention  of  a  Tory  important  work, 
wtpl  ivaXoylas,  of  which  unfortunately  a  very  few 
fntrroenti  only  are  extant.  It  wai  attacked  by 
Crate*  in  a  work  rtpl  aswftoAiai.  (Gellius,  ii.  25.) 
All  the  works  of  Aristarchn*  are  lost,  and  all  that 
we  have  of  hi*  consist*  of  short  fragment*,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the  above- 
mentioned  poet  a.  These  fragments,  however, 
would  be  utterly  insufficient  to  give  ut  any  idea  of 
the  immense  activity,  the  extensive  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his 
critical  principles,  were  it  not  that  Etistathius *nd 
still  mora  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (tint 
published  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  foL),  had 
preserved  such  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer, 
as,  notwithstanding  their  fragmentary  nature, 
*hew  u*  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness,  A  s  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  arc  concerned,  he  above  all 
things  endeavoured  to  restore  their  genuine  text, 
and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verse*  which 
he  thought  spurious  with  an  olwlos,  and  those 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  beautiful  with 
an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poem*,  such  a*  it  ha*  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
division  of  each  poem  into  twenty-four  raphsudies, 
are  the  work  of  Aristarchu*  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
edition  which  Aristarchu*  prepared  of  the  Homeric 
poem*  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been 
more  or  less  the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editors  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  shewed  the 
great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  so  many  other  gram  ■ 
tuarians,  as  Callistratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and 
r'tol.  niaeu*  of  Ascalon,  wrote  separate  works  upon 
it.  In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric 
poems,  for  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  his 
time,  his  merit*  were  as  great  as  those  he  acquired 
by  his  critical  labours.  His  explanations  as  well 
a*  bis  criticisms  were  not  coniined  to  the  mere 
detail  of  word*  and  phrases,  but  he  entered  also 
upon  investigation*  of  a  higher  order,  concerning 
mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composi- 
ti«a  and  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  was 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  poet  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  general,  and  was  per- 
hap*  never  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
in  our  own  days  by  the  author  of  44  Homerus." 
The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  however,  as 
well  as  the  historical  character  of  their  author, 
*cem  never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus. 
He  bestowed  great  care  upon  the  metrical  correct- 
ness of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  ac- 
cent*, the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byxantinm.  It  cannot  be  surprising 
that  a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
critical  spirit,  had  his  enemies  and  detractors ;  but 
such  isolated  statements  as  that  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177),  in  which  Athenocle*  of  Cvsicus  is  pre- 
ferred to  Aristarchus,  are  more  tluui  counter- 
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balanced  by  others.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  (//. 
iv.  235)  declares,  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right;  and  Punaetius  (A then.  xiv.  p.  654) 
called  Aristarchus  a  paVm,  to  express  the  skill 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  explanation*.  (For  further  in- 
formation see  Matthesius,  Ditttrtatio  de  Arvtarcho 
Grammatics,  Jena,  1725,  4 to. ;  Villoison,  Proleg. 
ad  A  poll  on.  /at  Horn,  p.  xv.,  Ac,  VnAtg.  ad  Jlom, 
Iliad,  p.  xxvL,  Ac.;  and  more  especially  F.  A. 
Wolf,  ProUgom.  in  Horn.  p.  ccxvL,  Ac^and  Lehrs, 
De  Arittanhi  Studiie  Homeric*  Regiment.  Pru*s. 
1833, 8vo.)  [L.S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (^Apiorapxot).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  The©*,  king  of  Syria,  u.  c 
261— 24G  (Polyaen.  Strateg.  viii.  50),  and  per- 
suaded her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemies. 

2.  Some  medical  prescription*  belonging  to  an- 
other physician  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (UaL  De  Compoe,  Medicam.  sc. 
Loc.  v.  1 1 ,  vol.  xiii.  p  824.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Apiffrafxos\  of  Samos, 
one  of  the  earliest  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  was  living  between  B.c.  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  n*yd\r)  aivra^is  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  voL  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  Halma),  in  which  Hipparchus  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarchus  in  the  50th  year  of  the  1st  Calippic 
period :  the  second  from  the  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  (de  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunar),  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleauthea  the  Stoic,  the 
successor  of  Zeno. 

U seems  that  he  employed  himself  in  the  deter- 
mination  of  some  of  the  most  important  element* 
of  astronomy ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (wepi  n*y*B«iv  xai  AkootiipAtuv 
i^Alov  koI  ccAtfnjr).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (Suidas,  s.  v.  $iAoVo$or,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
that  instant  respectively  the  hypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  ^t  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it.  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phenome- 
non in  question  takes  place ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
angular  distances  with  sufficient  exactness.  In 
fact,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereas  its  real  value  is  less  than  a  right  angle  by 
about  half  a  minute  only ;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
the  distance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
as the  true  ratio  is  about  twenty  times  as  great,  the 
distances  being  to  one  another* nearly  as  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.    Aristarchus  assumes  that  their  ap- 
parent diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true ; 
but  estimates  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  nearly  four  times  too  great.    The  theory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  he  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84'.)  Of  course  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  are, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.  The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
like  trigonometry  was  known.    No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  investigated;  in  fact,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth — an  operation  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
next  generation.  [ Eratosthenes.]  Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth's 
shadow  ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
sbiphium  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
(Soma.  Scip.  i.  20.)    This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  (Vitruv.  ix.  9): 
it  consisted  of  an  improved  gnomon  [Anaximan- 
dkr],  the  shadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
to n till  plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
surface  having  the  extremity  of  the  style  at  its 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
by  arcs  instead  of  by  their  tangents.    The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable  ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwards  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
tyaHfUTns  (Wallis,  Op.  voL  iii.  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  ho  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  mp\  ntyt- 
Cw,  &c  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Aristarchus  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perished  with  the  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo- 
dern times,  that  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaus 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  (de  foe.  in  orb.  tun. 
p.  9*22)  says;  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar- 
chus ought  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 
(uiroTi64fityot)y  that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  reading  is  evidently 
KXfdvBns  iftro  t*7v  'Apltrrapxov,  k.  r.  X.);  and 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
anthes mentions  one  n-pis  'Api<rrapxov.  (See  also 
ScxL  Empir.a<fo.  Maik.  p.  410,  c;  Stobaeus,  i.  '26.) 
Archimedes,  in  the  ^afipirvs  (/.  <•.),  refers  to  the 
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same  theory.  (<iworietrat  ydp,  *.  t.  X.)  Bot  the 
treatise  wtp\  (i*yt(kiv  contains  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  nor  docs  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  it  ra- 
ther as  a  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  universe. 
In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  (Plat.  QuaeM. 
p.  1006)  expressly  says,  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
only  hypothctically.  On  this  question,  see  Schau- 
bach.  \( letch,  d.  Griech.  Astronomie,  p.  468,  Ate.) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  ^n/iftlTns  allud- 
ed to  above,  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.  He  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large,  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  expression,  is 
not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  anticipation 
of  modern  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observations 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con- 
firm or  refute — a  remark  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  on  these  points,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrines. 

Censorinus  (de  Die  NataJi,  c  18)  attributes  to 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  magnus  annus  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  mpL  fuyt$£p 
was  published  by  Geor.  Valla,  Venet.  1498,  and 
another  by  Commandine,  Pisauri,  1572.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Pappus,  was  edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  works. 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  and  an  edition 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Delambre,  Hist,  de 
r Astronomic  Ancimne,  liv.  L  chap.  5  and  9 ;  La- 
place, Stfst.  du  Monde,  p.  381 ;  Schaubach  in  Ersch 
and  G  ruber's  Enntdop'ddie.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Af>(<rrapx°*)  of  Tbcka,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  a  c  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out  of  seventy 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained 
the  prise.  (Suidas,  s.  v.;  Euseb.  Ckron.  Armen.) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  lines 
(Stobaeus,  Tit  63.  §  9,  tit  120.  §  2;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  titles  of  three  of  his  plays, 
namely,  the  ,Aonkir*to't,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  illness  (Suidas),  the  'Ax«XX«J*» 
which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (Festus,  *.  r. 
prolato  acre},  and  the  TdVraXoj.  (Stobaeus,  ii. 
1.  §  I.)  [P-  SJ 

ARISTARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  was  celebrated  for  her  picture 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)      [P.  S.] 

ARl'STEAS  ('A/mo-tsoj),  of  Proconnesus,  a  son 
of  Caystrobius  or  Democharcs,  was  an  epic  poet, 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  about  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.  The  accounts  of  his 
life  are  as  fabulous  as  those  about  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
borean. According  to  a  tradition,  which  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontum,  in  southern 
Italy,  he  re-appeared  there  among  the  living  340 
years  after  his  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion Aristeas  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  there  are 
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other  tradition*  which  place  him  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  or  describe  him  :u  a  contemporary  and  teach- 
er of  Homer.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  In  the  account  of 
Herodotus  (iv.  13 — 16),  Tsetses  (Chil.  iL  7*24, 
Ac.)  and  Suidos  (*.  v.),  Aristeas  was  a  magician, 
who  rose  after  his  death,  and  whose  soul  could 
leave;  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  plea- 
sure. He  was,  like  A  bans,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  have  in- 
troduced at  Metapoutum,  Herodotus  calls  him 
the  favourite  and  inspired  bard  of  Apollo  (<fx>«- 
6S\*i*.TTot).  He  is  said  to  hare  travelled  through 
the  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to 
hare  visited  the  countries  of  the  Issedones,  Ari- 
maspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythical 
nations  and  after  his  return  to  hare  written  an 
epic  poem,  in  three  books,  called  rd  'ApcpdVs-cia,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had 
seen  or  pretended  to  have  seen.  This  work,  which 
was  unquestionably  full  of  marvellous  stories,  was 
nevertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and 
geographical  information,  and  some  writers  reckoned 
Aruteas  among  the  logographera.  But  it  was 
nevertheless  a  poetical  production,  and  Strabo  (i.  p. 
21,  xiii.  p.  589)  seems  to  judge  too  harshly  of 
him,  when  he  calls  him  an  dri)p  701ft  cf  rtt  dAAor. 
The  poem  **  Arimaspeia"  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  aneienU  (Paus.  L  24.  §  6,  v.  7.  §  9 ;  Pol- 
lux, iz.  5  ;  Gellius,  tx.  4  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  2), 
and  thirteen  hexameter  verses  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Longiuus  (De  SuUim.  x.  4)  and  Txetxes  {CkiU 
vii.  686,  Ac).  The  existence  of  the  poem  is  thus 
attested  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  ancients  them- 
selves denied  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it 
( Dionys.  HoL  Jud.  de  TkucyL  23.)  It  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Sui- 
d&s  aL>o  mentions  a  theogony  of  Aristeas,  in  prose, 
of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossius, 
De  Hist.  Grate,  p.  10,  Ac  ed.  Westermann ;  Bode,  j 
Geseh,  «**r  Episck.  Dichtk.  pp.  472 — 478.)  [L.  S.] 
ARI'STEAS  CApltrreas).  1.  Son  of  Adei- 
mantaa,  [Armtkuo.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Xen.  Anab.  ir.  1. 
§  28,  vi.  §  20.) 

3.  Of  Stratonice,  was  the  rictor  at  the  Olympic 
game*  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  OL  191.  (Pans.  r.  21.  §  5;  K rouse, 
Otympia,  p.  249.) 

4.  An  Arrive,  who  invited  Pyrrhus  to  Argos, 
B»  c.  272,  as  his  rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.    (Plut  Pyrrh.  30.) 

5.  A  grammarian,  referred  to  by  Varro.  (L.L. 
x.  75,  ed.  Mailer.) 

ARI'STEAS  or  ARISTAETJS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemv 
PhUodelphas,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  mili- 
tary talents.  Ptolemy  being  anxious  to  odd  to 
his  newly  founded  library  at  Alexandria  (a.  c. 
273)  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas,  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to 
Jerusalem.  They  carried  presents  to  the  temple, 
and  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Eleoxor,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
seventy  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who  could 
translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival  in 
Kcrypt,  the  elders  were  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  in  a  house  in 
the  island  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of 
seventy-two  days,  they  completed  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  called,  from  the 


number  of  the  translators,  ttard  rout  iSSon^noura 

(the  Septuagint),  and  the  some  name  was  extend- 
ed to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  above  account  is 
given  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
letter  from  Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  fabrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  before  the  Christian 
aero.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Sotcr,  between  the  years  298  and  285  n.  c  for  the 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  320  b.  c.  It  may  hare  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  seventy)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  version  were  trans- 
lated by  different  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  Basil  1561, 
8vo.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1 692,  8vo. ;  the 
best  edition  is  in  Gallandi  BiUioth.  J'atr.  ii.  p. 
771.    (  Fabric  Iiib.  Graee.  iii.  660.) 

The  story  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  inter- 
preters is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  differing  from  it  in  some  points,  by  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  (op.  Euseb.  ]*raep. 
Evan.  xiii.  12),  Pbtlo  Judaeus  (  Vit.  Mas.  2),  Jo- 
seph us  (Ant.  Jud.  xii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (Cohort, 
ad  Graee.  p.  13,  ApoL  p.  72,  Dial  cunt  Tryph.  p. 
297),  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexondrinus  (Strom.  L  p.  250),  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  18),  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evan.  viiL  1), 
Athanasius  (Synop.  S.  Scrip,  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Cutech.  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphanius  (De 
Mens,  et  Pond.  3),  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Pentateuch ; 
QuaesL  in  Genes.  Prooem.),  Augustine  (De  Civ. 
Dei,  xviiL  42,  43),  Chrysostom  (Adv.  Jud.  i.  p. 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (In  Psalm.  2),  and 
Theodoret.    (Praef.  in  Psalm.)  [P.  $.] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  sculptors,  of  Aphro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum.  They  bear  the  inscription  APICTEAC 
KAI  IIAniAC  A4>POAICIEIC.  from  the  style  of 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  from  the  place 
where  they  were  discovered,  Winckelmann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  of  centaurs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  and  Papias,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  some  writers 
hare  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckelmann 
rFerfa,  vi.  282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  vii.  247),  and 
gured  by  Cavaceppi  (Raecolta  di  Statu*,  i.  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Foggini  (Mus.  Capit.  tav.  13,  14.)  [P.S.] 
ARISTElDESOA/N<rT«tti)r).  1.  Son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  makes  his 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  arch  on  epony- 
raus  of  the  year  489  B.  c.  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  justcst 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Themistocles ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Salami*,  in  some  detail  (viii.  79,  82,  and  95) ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  campaign  of  Plataeo.  (ix.  28.)  Tbucydides 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  with 
Themistocles,  once  in  the  words  tok  ew*  'ApttrrtiBou 
4*>po*.  (i.  91,  v.  18.)    In  the  Gorgios  of  Plato,  he 
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is  the  example  of  the  virtue,  to  rare  among  states 
men,  of  justice,  and  is  said  u  to  have  become  singu- 
larly famous  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  but  through 
the  whole  of  Greece."  (p.  526,  a.  b.)  In  Demos- 
thenes he  is  styled  the  assessor  of  the  <p6pos  (e. 
A  ristoer.  pp.  689,  690),  and  in  Aeschines  he  has  the 
title  of 44  the  Just."  (c  Tim,  p.  4.  L  23,  c.  Ctet.  pp.  79. 
L  38, 90. 11. 1 8, 20,  ed.  Stcph.)  Added  to  this,  and  by 
it  to  be  corrected,  we  hate,  comprehending  the  sketch 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch's  detailed  biography, 
derived  from  various  source*,*  good  and  bad. 

His  family,  we  are  told,  was  ancient  and  noble 
(Callias  the  torch-bearer  was  his  cousin) ;  he  was 
the  political  disciple  of  Cleistheues  (Plut,  2,  An, 
Sent,  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly 
from  personal  character,  opposed  from  tho  first  to 
Themistoclcs.  They  fought  together,  Aristeidcs 
as  the  commander  of  bis  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon ;  and  when  Miltiades  hurried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  spoil.  Next  year,  489,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  be  was  arch  on.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepos,  three  years  earlier)  he  suffered 
ostracism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and 
rigid  opposition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
further,  with  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rival.  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  bis  own  name  on  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  countryman,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citixen  should  be  called  just 
beyond  his  neighbours.  The  sentence  swmi  to 
have  still  been  in  force  in  480  ( Herod,  viii.  79 ; 
Dem.  c.Arisiog.  ii.  p.  802.  L  16),  when  he  made  his 
way  from  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Persian  move- 
ments for  Themistocles  at  Salami  %  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itself  he  did 
good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia.  In  479  he  was  strntegus,  the  chief,  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  sole  (Plut.  AruL  11,  but 
com  p.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest  Their  replies 
to  the  proffers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  an  extant  M^h*  'ApurrtiSov  embra- 
cing them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
claims  of  Tegea,  and  the  arrangements  of  Pausanias 
with  regard  to  their  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
further  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  aristocratical  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  ipurrtla  by  conceding  them  to 
Plataea  (comp.  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  ix.  71)  ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  of  Plataea  and  establishment  of  the 
Eleutheria,  or  Feast  of  Freedom.    On  tho  return 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Aristeides  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Aeschines  the  Socrntic,  Callis- 
thenes,  Idonicneus,  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  who 
wrote  an  'Apiorfltrit  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  80,  81), 
Ariston  Chius,  Panaetius,  and  Crate rus :  he  had 
abut  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis- 
tocles (see  c  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephorus, 
C  baron  Lampsacenus,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  B.  c),  and  Stesimbrotus  Thasius,  Deinon, 
Heracleidcs  Ponticus,  and  Ncanthes ;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthides  of  Hellanicus  and  Philochorus,  and 
tlie  Cbia  of  Ion. 
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to  Athens,  Aristeides  seems  to  have  acted  in  cheerful 
concert  with  Themistocles,  at  directing  the  restor- 
ation of  the  city  (HeracL  Pont.  1);  as  his  colleague 
in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  that  secured  for  it  its 
|  walls ;  as  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policv, 
perliaps  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  property 
produced  by  the  war,  tho  measure  which  threw 
open  the  archonship  and  areiopagus  to  all  citisena 
alike.  In  477,  as  joint-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pausanias,  by  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  colleague  and  disciple,  Cimon,  he 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy  :  and  to  him  was  by 
general  consent  entrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up 
its  laws  and  fixing  its  assessments.  This  first 
<p6(x>s  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  common  treasury 
at  Delos,  bora  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  after  times,  as  marking  their  Saturn ian 
age.  It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitution 
followed  it,  his  last  recorded  act.  He  lived,  Theo- 
phrastus  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  tho 
words  see  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  iii.  p.  47)  a  measure 
unjust  and  expedient.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  as  Cimon**  coadjutor  at 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athens.  He 
died,  according  to  some,  in  Pontua,  more  pmbably, 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  471,  the  year  of 
tho  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely,  as 
Nepos  states,  in  468.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  in  th* 
years  469,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Plutarch's  time  at  P  hale- 
rum,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense.  That 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  for  his 
funeral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  his  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  appears  certain  (Plut.  27;  comp. 
Dem.  c.  LepL.  491.  25),  that  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  lands  and  money  by  a  decree  of  Alcibiadcs; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  bis  grand-daughter, 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  Ho  must,  so  far  as  wo 
know,  have  been  in  489,  as  archon  cponymus, 
among  the  pentacouomedimni :  the  wars  may  hare 
destroyed  his  property ;  we  can  hardly  question 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
that  when  his  poverty  was  made  a  reproach  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  Callias,  his  cousin,  he  bore  wit- 
ness that  he  had  received  and  declined  offers  of 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  is  certain.  This 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  honesty 
rare  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  higher  point*  of 
integrity,  though  Theophrastus  said,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  his  coun- 
try's interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
proof,  and  he  certainly  displays  a  scute,  very  un- 
usual, of  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  Plato's  Laches  represented  as  brought 
by  his  father  to  Socrates  as  a  future  pupil  In 
the  Thcaetetus  Socrates  speaks  of  him  as  ono 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  bis 
society,  but,  after  leaving  him  prematurely,  lost  all 
he  had  gained;  an  account  which  is  unskilfully 
expanded  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  man 
himself  by  tho  author  of  the  Theages.  That  of 
the  Theaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  take  to  be  true. 
(Plat.  Loch,*,  p.  179,  a,  &c ;  Thtaet,  p.  151,  a  j 
Thtag,  p.  131,  a.)  [A.  H.  C] 

3.  Son  of  Archippus,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  ship*  sent  to  collect  money  from 
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the  Greek  states  in  &  c  425  and  424.  (Thuc  I 
it.  50,  75.) 

4.  An  Elean,  conquered  in  the  armed  race  at 
the  Olympic,  in  the  Diaulos  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  boys'  horse-race  at  the  Ncmean  games, 
(Pans,  vi  16.  §  3.) 

ARISTE'IDES,  P.  AELIUS  {'ApiorttSvs), 
fu roamed  TilEODORUS,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetoricians  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Eudacmon,  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  and  born  at  Adriani  in  Mysia,  according  to 
some  in  a.  d.  129,  and  according  to  others  in  a.  d. 
117.  He  shewed  extraordinary  talents  even  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  an  al- 
most an  paralleled  teal  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
s  man,  and  along  with  it  he  cultivated  poetry  as 
an  amusement.  Besides  the  rhetorician  Herodes 
Atticus,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  be  also  received 
instructions  from  Aristocles  at  Pergamus,  from 
Polemon  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  grammarian 
Alexander  of  Cottyaeum.  (Philostr.  ViLSoph.  ii.  9; 
Soidaa,  $.  v.  'ApurrtiS^s ;  Aristeid.  Oral.  fun.  in 
AUx.  p.  80,  ed.  Jebb.)  After  being  sufficiently 
prepared  for  his  profession,  he  travelled  for  some 
time,  and  visited  various  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
especially  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  which  preceded  him 
everywhere,  was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  honour  in  several  towns  which  he 
had  honoured  with  his  presence.  (Aristeid.  OrtU, 
AegypL  ii.  p.  331,  &c ;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  9. 
§  1.)  Shortly  before  his  return,  and  while  yet  in 
Italy,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
for  thirteen  years.  He  had  from  his  childhood  been 
of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  but  neither  this  nor 
his  protracted  illness  prevented  his  prosecuting  his 
studies,  for  he  was  well  at  intervals ;  and  in  his 
**Sennones  Sacri"  (Itpol  A. 0701,  a  sort  of  diary  of 
bis  illness  and  his  recovery),  he  relates  that  he  was 
frequently  encouraged  by  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
studies.  During  this  period  and  afterwards,  he 
resided  at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac- 
count of  its  baths,  hut  he  made  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  to  Pergamus,  Phocaea,  and 
other  towns.  (Arm.  Sacr.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324, 
Ac)  He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in 
Ionia,  and  when  in  A.  D.  178,  Smyrna  was  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Aris- 
teides represented  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  in  such  vivid  colours  to 
the  emperor  that  he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene- 
rously assisted  the  Smyrnacans  in  rebuilding  their 
town.  The  Smyrnaeans  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristeides  by  erecting  to  him  a  brazen  statue  in 
their  agora,  and  by  calling  him  the  founder  of  their 
town.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Aristeid. 
Episi.  ad  M.  AureL  et  Comnod.  i.  p.  512.)  Va- 
rious other  honours  and  distinctions  were  offered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  he  refused  them,  and  accept- 
ed only  the  office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  about  a.  n.  180,  according  to 
some,  at  the  age  of  60,  and  according  to  others  of 
70.  The  circumstance  of  his  living  for  so  many 
years  at  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  such  great  honours 
there,  is  probably  the  reason  that  in  an  epigram 
still  extant  (AntkoL  Planud.  p.  376)  he  is  regard- 
ed as  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The  memory  of  Aris- 
teides was  honoured  in  several  ancient  towns  by 


I  statues.  (Libun.  EpisL  1551.)  One  of  these  re- 
presenting the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
discovered  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Visconti, 
Iconograph.  Grecq.  i.  plate  xxxL  p.  373,  &c. ;  Bar- 
toli,  Divert.  Sul.  Mumo  Veronese,  Verona,  1745, 
4  to.) 

The  works  of  Aristeides  extant  are,  fifty-five 
orations  and  declamations  (including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  viz. 
wtpl  s-oAiTurov  h6yov  nil  vtpl  dtpfKovs  A07OU. 
Some  of  his  orations  are  eulogies  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  others  are  panegyrics  on  towns, 
such  as  Smyrna,  Cixycus,  Rome  ;  one  among  them 
is  a  Panathenaicus,  and  an  imitation  of  that  of 
I socrates.  Others  again  treat  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
orations  called  Upol  \Ayou,  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modern  times,  on  account  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem- 
blance between  these  cures  and  those  said  to  be 
effected  by  Mesmerism.  (Thorlacius,  OpuacuL  ii. 
p.  129,  &c.)  A  list  of  the  orations  extant 
as  well  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Aristeides,  is  given 
in  Fabricius  (Biti.  Gr.  vi.  p.  15,  &c),  and  more 
completely  by  Westermann.  (Gesch,  der  Gricch. 
Bertdtsamk.  p.  321,  etc)  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex- 
tempore speeches,  and  a  brilliant  and  dazzling 
style.  Aristeides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, expressed  the  difference  between  himself 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  his  first  interview 
with  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  oOx 
iaui  v  rtif  ifUtvrTttw,  dAAd  t£>»  OKp&ovmw. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  9.  §  2;  Sopot.  Proltg.  in 
Amtid.  p.  738,  ed.  Dind.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or- 
naments of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nourish- 
ment for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavours to  display  as  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  con.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  clear- 
ness. His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himself.  His 
orations  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hear- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  admirers  compared  him 
to  Demosthenes,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  him  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Palladius  (Liban. 
Epist.  546),  Scrgius,  and  Porphyrius.  (Suid. «.  vv.) 
But  the  number  of  his  admirers  was  far  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  orations.  Besides  Athanouus,  Me- 
nander,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apamea,  who  i9  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orations  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  Aristeidcs,which  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  (Scholia  in  Arididis  Orations,  Frankf. 
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1826,  Rvo.),  and  by  Dindorf  (voL  iiL  of  his  edition 
of  Aristeides),  and  which  contain  a  great  many 
things  of  importance  for  mythology,  history,  and 
antiquities.  They  also  contain  numerous  fragments 
of  works  now  lost.  The  greater  part  of  these 
Scholia  are  probably  compilations  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Arethas,  Metrophanes,  and  other 
grammarians.  Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides 
compare  J.  Masson,  Collectanea  Historica  Aristidis 
acvum  et  vitan  tpcctantioy  ordtne  chronoltnpco 
(Hijinfay  in  the  edition  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorf.  The  first  edition  of  the  orations 
of  Aristeides  (53  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1517,  foL  In  1566  W.  Canter  pubbahed  at  Bawl 
a  Latin  translation,  in  which  many  passages  were 
skilfully  corrected.  This  translation,  together  with 
the  Greek  text,  was  re-edited  by  P.  Stephens, 
1604,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  better  edition,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 1722,  2  vols.  4  to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  Reiskc's 
Animadvernones  in  Auct.  Gruec.  vol.  iiL  Morelli 
published  in  1761  the  oration  wpos  \rrrltn\v  Mp 
drtKtias,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  was  afterwards  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  in  bis  edition  of  Demosthenes*  oration 
against  Leptincs  (Halle,  1789),  and  by  Grauert  in 
his  Dedamationes  Lrjdineue.  (Bonn,  1827,  8vo.) 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration 
wpds  Ai)/JO470{rn  w«pl  drt\tlas,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  his  A'ota 
Collect  Script.  Vet.  vol  L  p.  3.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Aristeides,  which  gives  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Lciprig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo.  [L.  S.] 
ARISTEIDES,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters.  His  father 
was  Aristodemtu,  his  teachers  were  Euxenidas  and 
his  brother  Nicoraachus.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §§  7, 22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contemporary  of  Apelles 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
330  B.  c  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny  (Lc.) :  "Is  omnium  primus 
animum  pinxit  et  sensus  hominum  cxprcssit,  quae 
vocant  Graeci  H$tu  item  pc^tu^bationes,,,  that  is, 
he  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  passions 
which  may  be  observed  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whose  fear  could  be  plainly  seen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  (AnthoL 
Gnuc.  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuscli  {Led.  1)  has 
shewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  disgust  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
Pella.  Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  voice  you  seemed  almost  to  hear.  Several 
pther  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (I.e.), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (•&.  40.  §  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  works, 
Pliny  (ib.  36,  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elatca,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
minae  ;  and  that  long  after  his  death,  Altai  us,  king 
of  Pergamus  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures.  (Ib.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(xxxv.  8)  Pliny  tells  us  that  when  Mum  mi  us  was 
selling  the  spoils  of  Greece,  Attalus  bought  a  pic- 
ture of  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  sesterces, 


but  that  Mtunmius,  having  thus  discovered  the 
value  of  tho  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attalus, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  pLu-ed  iu  the 
temple  of  Ceres  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting 
which  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  Rome.  The 
commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  also  Strab. 
viiL  p.  381.)  Aristeides  was  celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  courtezans,  and  hence  he  was  called 
wopvoypdupos.  (Athcn.  xiii.  p.  567,  b.)  He  waa 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  some  authorities  the  inven- 
tion of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  (Diet,  of  Ant.  *.r. 
Painting,  pp.  685,  686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeides 
and  its  perfection  to  Praxiteles ;  but  Pliny  ob- 
serves that  there  were  extant  encaustic  pictures  of 
Polygnotus  Nicanor,  and  Arcesilaus.  (xxxv.  39.) 

Aristeides  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  and  Ariston, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art,  [Ariston  ;  Nickrus.] 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  his  disciple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  The  words  of  Pliny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  table  by  Sillig.  (CutaL 
Art.  *.  v.  Antorides.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes 


NiceroB,  Ariston,  Aristeides 

son.  sou.  disciple. 


Antorides  and  Euphranor, 
disciples. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
four-horsed  and  two-horsed  chariots.  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polyclctus  he  must  have  flourished 
about  388  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Perhaps 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Olym- 
pic stadium.  (Pans.  vi.  20.  §  7;  Bockh,  Corp.  In- 
scrip.  i.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athkns  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  apologetic  writers  was  *t  first  a  philoso- 
pher, and  continued  such  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  a  most  elo- 
quent man.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  123 
or  126  a.  D.,  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apology 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  was  to  a 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeides. 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost.  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Ecdes.  iv.  3,  Ckron.  Arrnen.;  Hieron.  de  Vir. 
/<W.  20;  Epist.adMagn.OnL  84,  p.  327.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
MlLBRUCA  (MtATjerfcued  or  MiXipnajrol  \&yot\ 
which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  six  books  at 
the  least  (Harpocrat  *.  v.  Stp/anor^s.)  It  waa 
translated  into  Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Siaenna,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come popular  with  the  Romans.  (Plut  Crass. 
32;  Ovid.  TruL  ii.  413,  414,  443,  444  ;  Lucian, 
Amor.  1.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  Milesian* 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Some  writers  think 
tiiat  bis  work  was  imitated  by  Appuleius  in  his 
Metamorphoses,  and  by  Lucian  in  his  Lmciu*. 
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The  age  and  country  of  Aristeides  are  unknown, 
bat  toe  title  of  his  work  is  thought  to  favour  the 
conjecture  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miletus.  Vos- 
■ins  (de  Hut.  Grate,  p.  401,  ed.  Westermann) 
•opposes,  that  he  was  the  tame  person  as  the  Ariv 
brides  of  Miletus,  whose  works  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Persian  history  (StxeAutcL,  'iTaAurd,  TltturtKci) 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Plutarch  (ParalL), 
and  that  the  author  of  the  historical  work  w»pl 
Kr.iou  was  also  the  same  person.  (ScboL  Pind. 
/»•<*.  iii.  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES  QUINTILIA'NUS  ('Apiarl- 
Sits  KoZktiAmo'oj),  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  three 
books  on  music  (Tlspl  Movo-jiojf).  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any ' 
ancient  writer.  But  he  must  have  lived  after 
Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
anus  Cape! la,  who  has  made  use  of  this  treatise  in 
his  work  De  Nttptii*  PhUoloyiae  el  MercvrUy  lib,  9. 
It  seems  probable  also  that  he  must  be  placed  be- 
fore Ptolemy,  since  be  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
ference between  that  writer  and  bis  predecessor* 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  modes.  ( Aristox- 
enus  reckoned  13,  his  followers  15,  but  Ptolemv 
only  7.  See  Aristeid.  pp.  2*2, 23 ;  PtoL //arm.  ii.  9.) 

The  work  of  Aristeides  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  ancient  musical  treatises.  It 
embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  (dpnovitcfi)  in 
t.ri«-  modem  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  com- 
prehended under  powrunf,  which  latter  science 
contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  everything  in 
nature.  The  first  book  treats  of  Harmonic*  and 
Rhythm;  the  former  subject  being  considered  under 
the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Genera,  Modes,  Transition,  and  Composition  (m*- 
\ o* vita).  The  second,  of  the  moral  effects  and 
educational  powers  of  music  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
numerical  ratios  which  define  musical  intervals, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  physical  and  moral 
k H-nce  generally.  Aristeides  refers  (p.  87)  to  an- 
other work  of  his  own,  flspl  norrp- urijf,  which  is 
lost  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  music,  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristeides  is  that  of  Mei- 
honriua.  It  is  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  9th  book  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  col- 
lection entitled  Antiiju»ie  Afttsiciir  Aiu-trrres  St-pitm, 
Amst.  1652.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
several  other  ancient  musical  writers,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Franzius  of  Berlin.  (Fabric.  IiiU.  Gtnee. 
vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Samoa,  a  writer  mentioned 
by  Varro  in  bis  work  entitled  u  Hebdomad es,"  as 
an  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com- 
pleted her  circuit  in  twenty-eight  davs  exactly. 
(AuL  Cell.  N.  A.  iii.  10.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTF/NUS  ALE'XIUS.  [Araxius  Abis- 

A  RISTEUS  CApwrrstfr),  or  ARISTEAS  fA/mr- 
rUuy  Herod.).  I .  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Adehnantus, 
commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
Potidaea  in  its  revolt,  b.  c  432.  With  Potidaea 
he  was  connected,  and  of  the  troops  the  greater 
miinbcx  were  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  from  at- 
tachment to  him.  Appointed  on  his  arrival  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  infantry,  he  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  Calliaa,  but  was  outmanoeuvred 
and  defeated  With  his  own  division  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  with  it  on  returning  from  the  pursuit 
he  found  himself  cut  ofl^  but  by  a  bold  course  made 


his  way  with  slight  loss  into  the  town.  This  was 
now  blockaded,  and  Aristeus,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himself  with  a  garrison  of  500,  and  the 
rest  make  their  way  to  sea.  This  escape  was 
effected,  and  he  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  warfare  in  Chalci- 
dice,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Peloponnesus. 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  surrender  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  430,  he  set  out 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
court  of  Persia ;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  Odrysian 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors there  by  Sadocus,  his  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Aristeus,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Sparta,  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  (Thuc  L  60 — 65,  ii.  67 ; 
Herod,  vii.  137;  Thirl  walla  Greece,  iii.  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  3.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

2.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Pellichus,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  against 
Epidaronus,  a.  c  436.  (Thuc.  L  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  &  c.  423.  (Thuc. 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Argive,  the  son  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichos  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Paus.  vi. 
9.  §  1) 

ARI'STIAS  ('Apitrrloj),  a  dramatic  poet,  tho 
son  of  Pratinas,  whose  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  13.  % 
5)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  father,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poets  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  dramas,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  via.  the  KijfHt  and 
Cyclops,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  viz.  Antaeus, 
Orpheus,  and  Atalante,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Com p.  Athen.  xv.  p.  686,  a ;  Pollux, 
vii.  31  ;  Welcker,  Die  GVise*.  TreyM**  p.  966.) 

ARl'STION  ('Ap«rWs*r),  a  philosopher  cither 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  b.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
His  early  history  is  preserved  by  Atbenaeus  (v. 
p.  211,  &c),  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius  of 
Apameia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereas  Pausanias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Casaubon  on  Athenaeus  (/.  c)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  was  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Aristion, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  So*ias 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  whose  name  was 
altered  to  Sosistratus  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Athenion  or  Aristion  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic,  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
citizen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  Mime 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  he  did  with  great 
success  at  Messene  and  Larissa.  On  returning  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarch. 
His  letters  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  his  country- 
men began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king's  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  cruel  Uiar 
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meter,  so  that  he  is  spoken  of  with  abhorrence  by 
Plutarch  (PraeoepL  ger.  Heip.  p.  !J09),  and  classed 
by  him  with  Nabis  and  Catiline.  He  sent  Apelli- 
con  of  Teos  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasury  of  Deles, 
[Apbllicon],  though  Appian  (Mitkrid.  p.  189) 
Biivs,  that  this  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Mithridates,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
money  resulting  from  this  robbery  that  Aristion  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulla  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Athens  and  the  Pciraeus,  the  latter  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 
The  sufferings  within  the  city  from  famine  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  are  said  to  have  even  devoured 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  lost 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Sulla  gave  orders 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Aristion  fled  to  the 
Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  use  the  wood- work  of  that  building  for 
battering-rams  and  other  instruments  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dragged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  To  the  divine  vengeance  for  this  im- 
piety Pausanias  (i.  20.  §  4)  attributes  the  loath- 
some disease  which  afterwards  terminated  Sulla's 
life.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARI'STION  ('Apurrfwv),  a  surgeon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  the  son 
of  Pasicrates,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. (Oribas.  De  Madunam.  cc.  24,  26.  pp.  1 80, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life  i  with  respect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.  c,  as  he  lived  after  Nymphodorus  (Oribas.  ibid. 
p.  180),  and  before  Heliodorus  (p.  161).  [W.A.O.] 
ARISTIPPUS  ('Apfortwiror).  1.  Of  Larissa, 
*in  Thessaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lessons  from 
Ciorgias  when  he  visited  Thessaly.  Aristippus  ob- 
tained money  and  troops  from  the  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  faction  opposed  to  him,  and  placed 
Menon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  over  these  forces.  (Xen.  Attab.  i.  1.  § 
10,  ii.  6.  §  28 ;  Plat  Menem*  init.) 

2.  An  Argive,  who  obtained  the  supreme  power 
at  Argos  through  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
about  a.  c  272.    (Plut.  PyrrL  30.) 

3.  An  Argive,  a  different  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomachus  I«,  in  the  time  of 
Aratus.  He  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  tyranny,  but 
at  first  without  success  ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  tyranny  by  Aristomachus  II.  (Plut.  Aral. 
25,  &c.) 

ARISTI'US  FUSCUS.  [Fuscua.] 
ARISTIPPUS  CApfcrrMnror),  son  of  Aritades 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  bo 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  fell  in 
with  Iachomachus  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
are  the  subject  of  Xenophon's  Ovoonom »c u« ) ,  and 
by  bis  description  was  filled  with  so  ardent  a 
desire  to  see  Socrates,  that  he  went  to  Athens 


*  In  the  extract  from  Oribasius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Classic*  Audorts 
e  Vaticanis  Codicibus  Edili,  Rom.  8vo.,  1831,  wc 
should  read  Mr  instead  of  iraTspa  in  p.  152, 1. 23, 
and  A^TTfwr  instead  of  'Apr***  in  p.  U8,  1. 10. 


for  the  purpose  (Plut.  de  Curios.  2),  and  remained 
with  him  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  execution, 
b.  c.  399.  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  gives  B.  c.  366  as 
the  date  of  Aristippus,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  facts  which  we  know  about  him,  and  with  the 
statement  (SchoL  ad  Aristaph.  PtmL  179),  that 
Litis,  the  courtesan  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
,  was  born  B.  c.  421. 

Though  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  wandered  both 
in  principle  and  practice  very  far  from  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  great  master.    He  was  luxuri- 
ous in  his  mode  of  living  ;  he  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications,  and  the  society  of  the  notorious 
Lais  ;  he  took  money  for  his  teaching  (being  the 
first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  did  so,  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  65),  and  avowed  to  his  instructor  that  he 
resided  in  a  foreign  land  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  pontics  of  his  native  city. 
(Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.)    He  passed  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  is 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Arta- 
phernes,  the  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  from 
Rhodes  a.  c.  396.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  79  ;  see  Brucker, 
Hid.  Crit.  PkiL  ii.  2, 3.)  He  appears,  however,  at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  he  spent 
his  old  age.   The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  raid  a  most  tedious  number  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  65,  Ac.),  by  no  means  give 
us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slave 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride 
in  extracting  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  pros- 
perity alike.    They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two 
statements  of  Horace  ( Ep.  L  1.  18),  that  to  observe 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus  is  M  atihi  res,  non  mc 
rebus  ntbjungert"  and  (L  17.  23)  that*  **  onutis 
Arisiij'pum  ilecuit  color  d  status  et  res."  Thus 
when  reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences 
he  answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    When  Dionysius, 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  table,  he  said,  **  You 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat."     Whether  he  was  pri- 
soner to  a  satrap,  or  grossly  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  faithlessness  to  Socrates  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  he  maintained  the  same  calm 
temper.   To  Xenopbon  and  Plato  he  was  very  ob- 
noxious, as  we  see  from  the  Memorabilia  (/.  c), 
where  he  maintains  an  odious  discussion  against 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and 
from  the  Phaedo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  '200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless  men- 
tioned as  a  reproach.    (See  Stallbaum's  note.) 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  a  sophist  (Metapkys.  ii. 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  speaking  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replying 
with  calmness.    (RbeL  ii.  23.)    He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus 
(hence  called  ^TjTpoii'SaKroj),  and  by  him  it  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  Larrtius, 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (a  c  205)  and  Panae- 
tius  (b.  c.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of  books  whose 
authorship  ia  ascribed  to  Aristippus  though  he  also 
says  that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  (b.  c.  255)  states, 
that  he  wrote  nothing.    Among  these  are  treatises 
ricpl  TleuStlas*  Tltpl  'Aprrqr,  Tltpl  TCxHU  and 
many  others.    Some  epistles  attributed  to  him  an 
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i  served  ly  rejected  as  forgeries  by  Bentlev.  {Dis- 
Krt**mom  Phalaris.  $c,  One  of  theM  U 

la  Arete,  and  its  spuriousnets  is  proved,  among 
ether  argument*,  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 
name  of  a  city  near  Cyrene,  IWptrhnj,  which  must 
Lst*  been  given  by  the  Macedonians,  in  whose 
lialrrt  3  stand*  for  <p,  so  that  the  name  it  equiva- 
lent to  toperum,  tie  victorious. 

We  thall  now  give  a  short  view  of  tho  leading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenaic  school  in  gene- 
xai,  though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
system  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  drawn  up  by 
the  elder  Aristippus ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  from 
the  km  of  contemporary  documents  to  separate 
the  parts  which  belong  to  each  of  the  Cyrenaic 
philosophers,  it  is  better  here  to  combine  them  alL 
From  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Ritter  ((*\scAu  JUe  dcr 
PUcmnfJue,  vii.  3),  that  Aristotle  chooses  Eudoxus 
rather  than  Aristippus  as  the  representative  of  the 
doctrine  that  Pleasure  is  the  sutnmum  bonum  (Eth. 
A  t  a.  2),  it  seems  probable  that  but  Utile  of  the 
Cyrenaic  system  is  due  to  the  founder  of  the 

The  Cyrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inquiries  to  Ethics,  though  they  included  under 
that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science  than  can 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it  So,  too, 
Aristotle  accuses  Aristippus  of  neglecting  mathe- 
matics, aa  a  study  not  concerned  with  good  and 
evil,  which,  he  said,  are  the  objects  even  of  the 
carpenter  and  tanner.  (Metophys.  iL  2.)  They 
divided  Philosophy  into  five  parts,  via,  the  study 
of  (I)  Objects  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (2)  Feel- 
ings and  Affections,  (3)  Actions,  (4)  Causes, 
(5)  Proofs.  Of  these  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with 
physics,  and  (6)  with  logic 

1.  The  first  of  the  fivo  divisions  of  science  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cyrenaic  view  is  con- 
nected with  the  Socratic  Socrates  considered 
happiness  (£. «.  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered 
■aind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aristippus, 
taxing  up  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men, 
children,  and  animals ;  but  he  wished  the  mind  to 
preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 
Desire  be  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
(objects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  tIAoj  of  hu- 
man h£e  was  momentary  pleasure  (norSxpovot, 
pepunf).  For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
gone,  and  the  Future  uncertain ;  present  happiness 
therefore  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  svSatporfa, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
just  as  he  considered  life  in  general  the  sum  of 
particular  states  of  the  souL  In  this  point  the 
Cyrenaics  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  AU 
pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad- 
mit of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he 
possesses,  and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that, 
even  with  these  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  riKri  as  his  life  contains  moments. 

2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  plea- 


*  Ritter  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
(Eth.  Nic.  x.  6),  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
nion, that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
speaks  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  favour  of  tyrants. 


sure  and  what  pain.  Both  are  positive,  i,  e.  plea- 
sure is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  does 
the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  is  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  (4V 
Ktrtjau).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sure a  moderate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure 
and  no- pain  to  a  calm — a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasure  as  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Aristippus 
again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent, 
the  only  question  for  us  to  consider  being  their 
result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  authori- 
ties which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstrous  dogma  was  a  little  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Brucker  (Hut. 
CriL  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Cyre- 
naics meant  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  6  mrovZahs  oMiy  iroww 
Tpdf«4  SuL  to»  hructlfttvas  fij  >ila»  xal  oe^ar,  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  nature  would  be  to  destroy 
the  whole  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conduces 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue— a  definition  which  of  course 
includes  bodily  exercise ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  great- 
est share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasure  ;  but  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified,  us  they  did  not  even  confino 
their  pleasures  to  selfish  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasure  itself  they  valued  % 
for  the  sake  of  the  mental  state  resulting  from  it. 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  concep- 
tions ;  the  senses  are  the  only  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor  notions, 
in  nothing,  in  fact,  but  names.  Wo  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  while  or  tweet; 
but  whether  the  sensation  which  A  calls  white  is 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  white  every 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modem  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  is 
what  each  man  troweth.  All  states  of  mind  aro 
motions ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  same  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  the 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  charac- 
terized their  author;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Heracieitus  and  Protagoras, 
as  given  in  Plato's  Theaetetus.  The  doctrines 
tliat  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  he  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  ot 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  pictun*.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  this  rests,  via.  that  knowledge 
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i«  sensation,  is  the  foundation  of  Locke's  modem 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naics.    To  revive  these  was  reserved  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  ii.  6.5,  dec.;  Sextus  Empiricus,  adv. 
Math.  vii.  1 1 ;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle already  referred  to;  Cic  Tutc  iii  13,2*2, 
Acad.  iv.  7,  46  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evany,  xiv.  18,  &c. 
The  chief  modern  works  are,  Kunhardt,  Dineriatio 
philos.-historiea  de  Aristippi  Philotopkiu  morali, 
Hclmstidt,  1795,  4to. ;  Wieland,  Arittipp  und 
Einige  teiner  Zcitgenoueny  Leipx.,  1800-1802; 
Kittcr,  Gesehichte  der  Pktlotopkie,  vii.  3 ;  Brucker, 
Ifustoria  Critica  Pkilosopltiae^  ii.  2,  3.  [G.  E.  L.C.] 

ARISTO  ('Af)i<rr«),  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.    (Paus.  I  29.  §  2.)     [L.  8.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  to 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  ( EpuL  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  Thetaurtu  Juris. 
Uf  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  does  not  speak  ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  Lfari  Pottcriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus.  *  Aristo  in 
decretu  Froniiiinis,n  or  Front  in  ian  is,  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  2.  s.  ult) ;  but  what  those 
decreta  were  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsus  and  Ncmtius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit  3.  s.  3,  40.  tit  7.  s.  29.  §  1) ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  responsa 
and  epistolae  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Oellius  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  furtie;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit.  5.  s.  8.  §  5 ; 
23.  tit  2.  s.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Digetta  and  Responsa.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Capito],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Proculeian  Pegasus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolenus.  (Strauch,  Vitae  JCtorunt, 
No.  12  ;  Grotius,  2,  3,  in  Franck's  fltae  Tnperiitae 
JOiorum  Veterum,  HaL  1718  ;  Hcinec  Hist.  Jur. 
Rom,  §  260,  1 1  Zimmern,  Rom.  RecaU-Geschichte, 
voL  i.  §  89.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

ARISTO.  [AaiRTON.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  \purroiov'\r\\  the  best  nd- 
viser,  a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Thcmistocles 
built  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name  ;  and  in 
it  be  dedicated  bis  own  statue.  (Plut  ThemitL 
22.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ('Apurr&ouAoj).  1.  Of 
Cassandreia,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  tho  chief  sources  used  by  Anion  in  the  coin- 


position  of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lncian,  Maerob.  22.) 
His  work  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus  (ii.  p.  43,  d.  vL  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  d.  xii. 
pp.513,  £530,  b.),  Plutarch  (Ale*,  cc  15,  16, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  509,518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  xv.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701,  706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi  pp.  741,  766,  xvii.  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  (Quomodo  ktst. 
conscrib.  c  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  supposed  by 
modern  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritus. 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones,  and 
another  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus,  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (Plut  de  FUc.  c  14. 
Parall.  Mi*,  c  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  B.  c  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  E  verge  tes.  (2  Maacab.  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the 
books  of  Moses  ( 'E£iryif<r«»  ttji  Mtrikrctn  yga- 
$rjf),  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  v.  p.  595,  c.  d),  Eusebius 
(Praep.  Ev.  vii.  13,  viii.  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  12).  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  fact  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  was 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish 
literature.     (Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Arittobitla, 

t     ^  t^sv  o«      t  ft  i  j*yt     (^       f  i$  th  o     Tfi  %J *    fic«r4^  *™ 

eib,  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus  and  a  follower  of  his 
philosophy.  (Diog.  Lnert  x.  3,  Plut  No*  posse 
tuaviter  viri  tec.  Epic.  p.  1 103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ('ApurrteovXos),  princes  of 
Judaea.  1 .  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyreanus. 
In  B.  c.  1 10  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antigonus,  successfully  prosecuting  for  hia 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  10.  §§  2, 
3 ;  BeU.  Jud.  I  2.  §  7.)  Hyreanus  dying  in  1 07, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  among 
the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (but  comp. 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  762),  and  secured  bis  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  his  favourite 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  Hyreanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  to 
his  brother's  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  illness 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  and 
hastened  his  death,  (a.  c.  106.)  In  his  reign  the 
Ituraeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adopt 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ♦lA.^AAijr  from  the  favour  which 
be  shewed  to  the  Greeks.  (Joseph,  Ant.  xiii.  11 ; 
BelL  Jud.  i.  3.) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaens  and 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  A  nt  xiii.  1 6.  §  1 ;  Be/L  Jud, 
1.  5.  §  1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother's 
reign  be  sot  himself  against  the  party  of  the  Phari- 
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influence  she  had  restored  ;  and  after 
her  death,  B.  c  70,  he  made  war  against  his  eldest 
brother  Hyrcanus,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
resignation  of  the  crown  and  the  high-priesthood, 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his  father's  friends, 
whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  several  fort- 
of  the  country  to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
of  the  Pharisees.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16, 
r.  1.  $  2;  BdL  Jud.  i.  5,  6.  $  1.)    In  b.  c.  65 
Ju<Wa  was  invaded  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  with  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  Anti pater 
the  ldumoean,  Hyrcanns  had  taken  refuge.  By 
him  Aristobulus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  and  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem    but  Aretas  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Scanrus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  whose  intervention  Aristobulus  had 
purchased.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  2,  3.  $  2;  Bell.  Jud. 
L  6.  §§  2,  3.)    In  B.C.  63,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Purnpey  at  Damascus,  but,  finding  him  dis- 
posed to  favour  Hyrcanus,  he  returned  to  Judaea 
and  prepared  for  war.    On  Pompey's  approach, 
Aristobulus,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alex- 
andreion,  was  persuaded  to  obey  his  summons  and 
appear  before  him ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus  again  met 
him  and  made  submission  ;  but,  bis  friends  in  the 
city  refusing  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
sieged aad  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris- 
tobulus and  his  children  as  prisoners.  (Joseph. 
Ami.  xiv.  3,  4 ;  BdL  Jud.  i.  6,  7 ;  Pint  Pomp. 
ec  39,  45  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
15,  1 6.)    Appian  (BdL  MUX  c  1 1 7)  erroneously 
represents  him  as  having  been  put  to  death  imme- 
diately after  Pompey's  triumph.    In  &  c  57,  he 
escaped  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  with  bis 
son  Antigonus,  and,  returning  to  Judaea,  was 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  and 
renewed  the  war ;  but  he  was  besieged  and  taken 
at  Machaerus,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  bock  to  Rome 
by  Gabinius.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  6.  $  1 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
1.  8.  §  6 ;  Pint  Ant.  c  3 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 
In  u.  c  49,  he  was  again  released  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar, who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  forward  his  in- 
terests there ;  he  was,  however,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey's  party.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  7.  5  4;  BelL  Jud.  L  9.  %  1;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 
18.) 

3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der and  brother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  His 
mother,  Alexandra,  indignant  at  Herod's  having 
conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
nelus,  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 
tram  Antony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra. 
Herod,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  urged  by  Mariamne's  entreaties,  deposed 
Ananelus  and  made  Aristobulus  high-priest,  the 
latter  being  only  17  years  old  at  the  time.  The 
king,  however,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  upon  her 
movements,  she  renewed  her  complaints  and  de- 
signs  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her 
son.  Herod  discovered  this,  and  affected  to  par- 
don it ;  but  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be 
treacherously  drowned  at  Jericho,  b.  c  35.  (Jo- 
seph. AmL  xv.  2,  3;  BdL  Jud.  i.  22.  $  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
was  sent  with  hi*  brother  Alexander  to 
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Rome,  and  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xv.  10.  $  1.)    On  their  return  to 
Judaea,   the  suspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Anti- 
patkr],  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their  aunt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
married  to  Aristobulus ;  the  young  men  themselves 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  thera 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother's  death.    In  B.  c.  11,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Herod  at  Aquilcia  before  Augustus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  them.    Three  years  after,  Aristobulus  was 
again  involved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  their  father,  but  a  second  reconci- 
liation was  effected  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
doc  in,  the  father-in-law  of  Alexander.    A  third 
accusation,  through  the  arts  of  Eurycle*,  the  Lace- 
daemonian adventurer,  proved  fatal :  by  permis- 
sion of  Augustus,  the  two  young  men  were 
arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Berytus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, were  soon  after  strangled  at  Sebaste, 
a.  c.  6.  (Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  1—4,  8,  10,  1 1  ;  BdL 
Jud.  i.  23 — 2?  ;  comp.  Strab.  xvi  p.  765.) 

5.  Surnamed  "the  Younger"  (J  yt<irtpot,  Joseph. 
AnL  xx.  1.  §  2)  was  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4;  BdL  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  the 
future  king  of  Chalcis, —  were  educated  at  Roroo 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, and  who  appears  to  have  always  regarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  favour.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5.  §  4, 6.  §  1,  xx.  1.  §  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  $  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joining 
in  the  remonstrance  against  the  measure.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii.  8;  BelL  Jud.  ii.  10;  Tac.  HisL  v.  9.)  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph. 
BdL  Jud.  ii.  1 1 .  §  6),  having,  as  appears  from  the 
letter  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  (AnL 
xx.  1.  §  2),  survived  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  a.  o.  44.  He  was  married  to 
Iotapa,  a  princess  of  Emessa,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  (Joseph,  AnL  xviii. 
5.  §4;  Bdl.Jud.  H.  11.  §  6.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
the  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  Sebaste,  and 
Kreat-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  d.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  province  from  the  Parthian s, 
and  in  a.  d.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigranes.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4 ;  Tac  Ann. 
xiii.  7,  xiv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
BdL  Jud.  vii.  7.  §  1 )  to  have  obtained  from  the 
Romans  his  father's  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  liad 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  a.  d. 
52;  and  he  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caescnnius 
P actus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagenc,  in  the  4  th  year  of 
Vespahiaa,  A.  D.  73.  (Joseph.  /.  c)  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herod  ins, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Aristobnlus ;  of  these  nothing  further  is  recorded. 
(Joieph.  A*,  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  [K.  R.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(xxxv.  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  Syr  fa,  which 
Sillig  understands  of  one  of  the  Cyclades.  [P.  S.] 
ARISTOCLEIA  ('Ap«rrrfitA«ia),  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  said  that  he  had 
received  many  of  his  precept*.  (Porphyr  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  Kiister.)  She  is  called  Themistocleia 
in  Diogenes  Laertins  ( viii.  21 ),  and  Theocleia 
in  Suidas.  (*.  v.  Uvday6pas.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric  BiU. 
Grate  i.  p.  881.  « 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  (sApurroKXtloas)%  of  Ae- 
gina,  son  of  Aristophanes,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Games,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  was  gained  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  ('A/>«rTo*Aett»>Oi  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  cithara,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent from  Terpandcr,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  lie  was  the  master  of  Phrynis  of 
Mytilene.  ([SchoL  ad.  Arutopk.  AkA.  958 ;  Sui- 
da»,  s.  r.  ♦(wu.)  [Phrynis.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  (,A/»«rro«X«iToj\  as  he  is 
called  by  Plutarch  (Lytand.  c  2),  or  Aristocritus 
('ApurroKpvros)  or  Aristocrats  ('ApiaroKpdrtit),  as 
he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  5, 
vi.  3.  §  6,  &c),  the  father  of  Lysander,  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver. 

ARl STOCLES  ('ApttrroitATji).  1.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  (xiv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ammonius  (de  Diff. 
Foe.  under  4wncf)fiiot)  mentions  a  work  wtpl 
woiirrar^r.  There  are  several  other  works :  via. 
wtpl  ftsoAtVcrov  (EtymoL  M.  «.  v.  tnpa\  comp. 
Cramer's  Aneedot.  L  p.  231,  iii.  p.  298),  AavnW 
iroArrtta  (A then.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italv,  of  which  Plutarch  (Parol.  Minor. 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book,— which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristocles;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristocles  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  267; 
Varr.  duLmg.  LaL  x.  10,  75,  ed.  Muller ;  Dionys. 
HaL  Dinarch.  8.) 

2.  Of  Pcrgamus,a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  completely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  afterwards  he  was  seized  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodes  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Pergamus, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek ;  but  they  were  wanting  in  passion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (rixY^I 
pnropuc^\  letters,  declamations,  Ac  (Philostr.  Vii. 
Soph.  ii.  3;  Suidas,  *.  r.  'ApioroicA^r ;  Eudoc  p.  66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ.  But 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisias  (CyrilL  c.  Jul.  ii.  p.  61), 
ho  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
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century  after  Christ.  According  to  Suidas  (#.  «.) 
and  Eudocia  (p.  71),  he  wrote  several  works: — 

1.  T\6r*pov  ewovSauartpof    Ofitjpoi  ij  nActrwr. 

2.  Tixvau  PTTopi/raf.  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Seropia. 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics,  in  ten  books :  and  5.  A  work 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  books.  The  but  of 
these  works  appears  to  have  been  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  he  treated  of  the  philosophers, 
their  schools,  and  doctrines.  Several  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Pratp.  Evang.  xiv. 
17-21,  xv.  2, 1 4  ;  Comp.  Theodoret.  Therap.  Strm. 

of  ££j)Sa,dM'  Wh°  ^  menU°n*  "°me  W<*k* 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
in  four  books  on  a  work  of  Chrysippus.  (SokL  $.v. 
'ApurroKkqt.) 

5.  A  musician,  to  whom  Athcnacus  (iv.  p.  174) 
attributes  a  work  v*pl  x6p**tr. 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. (Append.  Epigr.  m.  7,  ed.  Taochnitx.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  Uapaio^a,  which 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jacobs  (ad  AntkoL  (Jr. 
xiii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Messenian.  Some  fragments  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  Stobaeus  (Flartteg.  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (Oiymp.  vii,  66.)    [L.  S.] 

ARl'STOCLES  (  ^A/H<^To«A$f  ),  a  physician, 
whose  medicines  are  several  times  quoted  by  An- 
il romach  us.  (Ap.  GaL  De  Oompoe.  Medieam.  sec. 
Locoty  vi  6,  vol  xii.  p.  936 ;  Md.  viiL  7,  vol.  xiiL 
d,  p.  205 ;  De  Gmpot.  Medieam.  $ec  Gem.  vii. 
7,  voL  xiii.  p.  977.)  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Cramer's  Anecdota  Oraeca  Pari- 
neswsa,  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  lira,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 
ARl'STOCLES  ('ApurrcwAjji),  sculptors.  From 
different  passages  in  Pausanias  we  learu  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

Cvdonia  was  one  of  the  most 


ot 


(1.)  Aristocl 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
clearly  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  he  nourished  be- 
fore Zancle  was  ceiled  Messene  (IW  v.  25.  §  6), 
that  is,  before  494  &  c. 

(2.)  The  starting-pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cleoetas,  the  same  sculptor 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athens  bearing 
this  inscription  : 

*Of  nir  imrdftow  'OAtyts-fa  tSparo  rpvros 
Tcu{«  fit  KAmItcm  vtit  'ApurrotcAiovi. 
(vi  20.  §  7.) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristocles,  the  pupil  and  son 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  was  the  brother  of 
Canachus,  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  reputa- 
tion. This  Aristocles  had  a  pupil,  Synnoon,  who 
was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Ftolichus  of  Aegina. 
(vi.  9.  §  1 .)  We  are  also  told,  in  an  epigram  by 
Antipater  Sidonius  (Greek  AntkoL  ii.  p.  15,  no.  si, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristocles  made  one  of  three  statues 
of  the  Muses,  the  other  two  of  which  were  made 
by  Ageladas  and  Canachus.  [AGRXADA&] 

(5.)  Pantias  of  Chios,  the  disciple  and  son  of 
Sostratua,  was  the  seventh  disciple  reckoned  in 
order  from  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  (Pans.  vi.  3.  §  4), 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
was  common  with  the  Greeks,  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  but  of  the  series. 

From  these  passages  we  infer,  that  there  were 
two  sculptors  of  this  name:  Aristocles  the  elder, 
who  is  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a 
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probably  because  he  vu  born  at  Cydonia  and 
practised  and  taught  his  art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Aris- 
tocles  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  who  wa»  the  grand- 
ton  of  the  fornicr,  •on  of  Cleoetns,  and  brother  of 
Canacbus  :  and  that  these  artists  founded  a  school 
of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary 
reputation,  and  of  which  we  have  the  heads  for 
seven  generations,  namely,  Aristocles,  Oleoetas, 
Aristocles  and  Canacbus,  Synnoon,  1*  to  lie  h  us, 
Sostratus,  and  Pantias. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  age 
of  these  artists ;  but,  supposing  the  date  of  Cana- 
chus  to  be  fixed  at  about  540—508  B.C.  [Cana- 
chcs],  we  have  the  date  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Aristocles,  and  allowing  30  years  to  a  generation, 
the  elder  Aristocles  must  have  lived  about  600 — 
568  b.  c  Bockh  (Corp.  Jnscrip.  i.  p.  39)  places 
him  immediately  before  the  period  when  Zancle 
was  first  called  Messene,  but  there  is  uothing  in 
the  words  of  Pausanias  to  require  such  a  restric- 
tion. By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
above,  we  get  the  following  table 


1.  Aristocles 

2.  Cleoetas 
^  |  Aristocles  I 


\  Canachus  j 

4.  Synnoon 

5.  Ptolichus 

6.  Sostratus 

7.  Pantias 


600to568  B.  c. 
570—538  n 

540—508  „ 


> 
n 


„  510—478 
n  480—448 
„  450—418 
„  420—388  „ 
to  agree  very  well  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  artists.  (See  the  respective 
articles.)  Sillig  (Catal.  Art.  t.  r.)  gives  a  table 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 
He  calculates  the  dates  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
452,  424,  and  396  B.  c  respectively.  In  this 
computation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  elder 
Canacbus  was  the  brother  of  the  younger  Aristo- 
cles, and  that  Pantias  was  the  seventh  in  order 
from  the  elder  Aristocles.  Any  other  supposition 
would  throw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

Pausanias  mentions,  as  a  work  of  the  elder 
Aristocles,  a  group  in  bronze  representing  Hercules 
Mrmr.-intjj  fur  a  nirdlo  with  an  Amazon  on  horse- 
back, which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Evagoras 
of  Zancle  (v.  25.  §  6) ;  and,  as  a  work  of  the 
younger,  a  group  in  bronze  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede, 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Gnothis,  a  Thesaalian. 
(v.  24.  §  1.)  The  Muse  by  the  latter,  mentioned 
above  (4),  was  in  bronze,  held  a  lyre  (X«A«), 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  Muse  of  the 
diatonic  genus  of  music.  [P.  S.  | 

ARISTOCLI'DES,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxr.  ll.s.  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  ranked  next  to  the  masters  in  their  art  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown.  He  painted  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTCyCRATESCApMTToirpdTijt).  I.King 
of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Arch  mis,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for  violating  the 
of  Artemis  Hymnia,    (Pans,  viiL 
&  8  8/ 13.  §4.) 

King  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Hice- 
tas,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messenian  war, 
when  they  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus the  side  of  the  Messenians.  He  was 
bribed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
at  the  battle  of  the  Trench ;  and  when 
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stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadians.  His  fiunily 
was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, or  completely  destroyed  according  to  Poly- 
bius ;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  events  cannot 
be  correct,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aristodainus 
ruled  over  Orchomenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  about  B.  c  680 — 640.  (Strab,  viiL  p.  362 ; 
Paus.  iv.  17.  §  4,  22.  §  2,  Ac,  viii.  5.  |  8  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33;  Plut  de  ami  Asm.  Vind.  c  2;  MuUer, 
Aeaim-tiea,  p.  65,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  1 1.) 

3.  The  son  of  Scellias.    See  below. 

4.  A  person  against  whom  Demosthenes  wrote 
an  oration.  He  wrote  it  for  Euthycles,  who  ac- 
cused Aristocrates  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
relation  to  Charidemus.  [Charidkmus.] 

5.  General  of  the  Rh odious,  about  b.  c  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  the  Cretans,  (Po- 
lyb. zxxiii.  9,  with  Sc  weighs  user's  note.) 

6.  An  historian,  the  son  of  Hipparchus,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  Lacedaemonian  affairs 
(Aoxomicd),  of  which  Atbenaeus  f^iii.  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  is  also  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  (Lycury.  4,  31,  I'kilop.  16),  and 
other  writers.  (Steph.  «.  c  'AfaVrti ;  SchoL  ad 
Soph.  Track.  270.) 

A  R I  STO'C  RAT  ES  ("Apitrroitpdnis),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  influence  (Plat.  Gory.  p.  472,a>), 
son  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  he  was,  together 
with  Theramencs,  a  main  instrument  in  overthrow- 
ing. (Thuc  viii.  89,  92;  Lys.  c  End.  p.  126  ; 
Demosth.  c.  TJ*<kt.  p.  1343.)  Aristophanes  (.!<■. 
126)  refers  to  him  with  a  panning  allusion  to  his 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Alcibiades,  on 
his  return  to  Athens,  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  Aristocrates  and  Adeimantus  were  elected 
generals  of  the  land  forces  under  him.  (Xen.  //<-//. 
i.  4.  §  21  ;  comp.  Diod.  xiii.  69;  Nep.  Ale  c.  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Aristocrates  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiades, 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
B.  c.  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  5.  §  16,  6.  §  29,  7. 
§§  2,  34  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [E.  E.J 

A  RI  STO'C  RATES  (\ty«<rroKpdVijf ),  a  gram- 
marian, whoso  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre- 
served by  Andromachus  (ap.  GaL  De  Com  fx*. 
Medicam.  tec  Loc  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  878,  879), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  aUo 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramers  Anecdota 
Graeca  I'arisietuia,  p.  395.  [W.  A.G.] 

ARISTO'CREON  ('A^oaptW),  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chrysippus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  185  ;  Plut.  de  Stoic.  Jiejmgn.  p. 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocreon,  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  9.  a, 
10,  vi.  29.  s.  35,  30.  ft.  35;  Aelian,  //.  A.  vii. 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS  rApwrroVpiToi).  1.  Father 
ofLysander.  [Aristoclejtus.] 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
A  poll.  Mod.  I  186),  who  is  quoted  by  Parthenius 
(c.  11),  and  Pliny.    (//.  A",  v.  31.  a  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  ('ApMrroWpot),  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the 
B.c.498.    (Herod,  v.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  ('Apurroifon)*  a  Sicyonian 
woman,  who,  according  to  a  local  tradition  of 
Sicyon,  became  the  motlier  of  Aratua  by  Asclepius, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Asclepius.  (Pans.  u.  10.  §  3,  iv.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ^ApurriSiytot),  a  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Proclea.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupoctus  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  § 
2,  dec),  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cause be  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heradids  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Paus.  iii.  1.  §  6.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heraclid 
kings  of  I-a<  edaomon ;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition suited,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
8 porta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  vi.  52  ;  Xenoph.  AgcsiL  8. 
§7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  name,  the  grand- 
father of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
(Ap.  Schol.  ad  AW.  IstL  iv.  104.)        [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  (,Ap«rro'8iW*ot),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  hut  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Eurytus  sick  at  Alpeni ;  or  as  others 
related,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  from  the 
camp.  Eurytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  aVuioi;  "no  man  gave  him 
light  fur  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him ;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward"  (6  r^aas  seems 
to  have  been  the  legal  title ;  coinp.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataca, 
B.  c.  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever, though  they  removed  his  dn/ii'a,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poseidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  had  outdone  them.  (Herod.  viL  229 — 
231 ;  see  Volckn.  and  Bihr,  ad  loc ;  ix.  7 1 ;  Suidas, 
8.v.  AvKovpyos.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTODEMUS  (,A/>«rr<8ijttoi ),  historical 
1.  A  Messcnian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Mesaenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
senian  state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
was  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epebolus  declared  that 
•ho  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As  however,  the  oracle  had  added,  that  if, 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  tho  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
opposed  the  intention  of  her  father,  and  declared 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  her  father.  When  this  reason  was  not  list- 
ened to,  his  love  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  he  declared 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Aristodemus, 
enraged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter 
and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Kpcbolus,  who  was  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  of 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  father.  But  king  Euphaes 
persuaded  the  Mesaenians,  who,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus'  daughter,  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept- 
ed his  counsel  (Paus,  iv.  9.  §§  2—6  ;  Diodor. 
J  'ntgm.  VuL  p.  7,  ed.  Dindorf. ;  Euseb.  Prurp. 
Evany,  v.  27.)  When  the  news  of  the  oracle  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  at 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  and 
for  five  yean  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Mesaenians,  until  at  hut  some  favourable  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  fresh 
campaign  against  Ithome.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  left  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected  king 
by  the  Mesaenians,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some,  who  declared  him  unworthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.  This  happened  about 
a  c.  729.  Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him :  he  continued  the 
war  against  tho  I  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  b.  c.  724 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.  The  Lace- 
daemonians now  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fraud 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  thsj 
field,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristodemus  that 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.  In  his 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  b,  c  722,  the. 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recogniie  the  supremacy 
of  tho  Lacedaemonians.    (Paus.  iv.  10—13.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus.    His  history  is  re- 
lated at  great  length  by  Dionysius.    He  was  of  a 
distinguished  family,  and  aunnuncd  Ma\axo», — 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  ancients  them- 
selves are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popular 
arts,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  ;  and  hav- 
ing caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cumae, 
B.  c.  502.    He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
disarming  the  people,  removing  the  male  descend- 
ants of  the  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  the  coun- 
try.   In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  young 
generation  of  Cumae  were  educated  in  an  effemi- 
nate and  enervating  manner.     In  this  way  he 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  until  at  last 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Cam- 
panians  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  possession 
of  Cumae,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aristodemus 
and  his  family.  (Dionys.  Hal.  vii.  p.  418,  &C-,  ed. 
Sylb. ;  Diod.  Fragm.  UU.  vii.  in  the  **  Excerpt,  de 
Virt.  et  Vit.;"  Suidas,  i.  c.  'Apurr6Sri(ios.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (de  VirL  Mulier.  p.  261),  he  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquins.  According 
to  Livy  (ii.  21),  Tarquinius  Superbus  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hint,  of  Homey  i.  p.  553,  &c.) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Small  (d  pur^s),  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  is  reported  to  have  had  a  con  versa- 
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tion  with  him  respecting  sacrifices  and  divination, 
which  Aristodemus  despised.  (Xcn.  A/emor.  Socr. 
i.  4.  §  2,  Ac.)  He  wa»  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates 
whose  society  he  sought  as  much  as  possible.  He 
always  walked  barefoot,  which  he  seems  to  have 
done  in  imitation  of  Socrates.  {P\aUSympot.p.  173, 
Phued.  p.  229.) 

4.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  Demosthenes.  He  took  a  pro- 
minent port  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time,  and 
belonged  to  the  party  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 
peace  with  Macedonia.  (Dcm.  de  Cortm.  p.  232, 
de  FuU.  Leg.  pp.  344,  371.)  Demosthenes  (e.  Phi- 
tip,  iii.  p.  150)  therefore  treats  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  He  was  employed  by  the  A  then  inns 
in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  who  was  fond  of 
him  on  account  of  his  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
made  use  of  him  for  his  own  purposes.  (Dcm.  de 
F«U  Ley.  p.  442  ;  comp.  Cic  de  lie  PuU.  iv.  1 1 ; 
Plut.  ViL  X.  Orat.\  SchoL  ad  Luciam,  vol  ii.  p.  7.) 
There  was  a  tragic  actor  of  the  same  name  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Li v. 
aiir.  24.) 

5.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  Anti- 
gonus king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him,  in  B.c  315, 
to  Peloponnesus  with  1000  talents,  and  ordered 
him  to  maintaiu  friendly  relations  with  Polysper- 
chon  and  bis  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
body  of  mercenaries  as  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Cassander.  On  his  arrival  in  Laconia, 
be  obtained  permission  from  the  Spartans  to  en- 
gage mercenaries  in  their  country,  and  thus  raised 
in  Peloponnesus  an  army  of  6000  men.  The 
friendship  with  Polysperchon  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der was  confirmed,  and  the  former  was  made 
governor  of  the  peninsula.  Ptolemy,  who  was 
allied  with  Caasander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
general  and  the  allies  of  Antigonus  and  Cassander 
made  considerable  conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  Af- 
ter his  departure,  Aristodemus  and  Alexander  at 
first  endeavoured  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
to  expel  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  and  recover 
their  independence.  But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had 
hitherto  espoused,  and  was  rewarded  by  Catsander 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  B.C  314,  Aristodemus  invited  the 
Aetolians  to  support  the  cause  of  Antigonus ;  and 
having  raised  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  among 
them,  he  attacked  Alexander,  who  was  besieging 
Cyllene,  and  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
then  restored  several  other  places,  such  as  Patrae 
in  Achaia  and  Dymae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
called  freedom.  After  this,  B.c  306,  Aristode* 
mu*  occurs  once  more  in  history.  (Diod.  xiz. 
67—66  ;  Plut.  Demctr.  16,  17.) 

6.  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas,  and  shortly  before  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  a  native  of  Phi- 
gnlea  and  a  son  of  Arty  la.  He  was  one  of  those 
tyrants  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  through  Macedonian  influence. 
ll#>  was  honoured  by  the  surname  Xfiprro'*.  In 
h-s  reign,  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  and  his  eldest  son 
Acrotatos  invaded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Aristodemus  de- 
feated the  enemy  and  Acrotatus  was  slain.  (Pans. 
viiL  27.  §  8.)  Aristodemus  was  assassinated  after- 
wards by  the  emissaries  of  Ecdcmus  and  Dcmo- 
phaneft,  two  patriotic  citixena  of  Megalo|*.lis  and 
friends  of  young  Philopocuien.   (Plut.  Phi/up.  I.) 
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II  is  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megalopolis  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
aanias.  (viii.  36.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('Apurro^uot),  literary. 
1.  Of  Nysa  in  Curia,  was  a  son  of  Menccrntes, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  ArUtar- 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  IHmL  Nem.  viL  1  ;  Strub.  xiv. 
p.  650.)  He  himself  was  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
and  Strabo  in  bit*  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemus 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodemus  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Irtk.  i.  1 1)  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  as  the  Nysacan,  who  must  have  resided  for 
some  time  at  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  a  relation  (avt+tSs)  of  the  former, 
He  was  younger  than  the  former,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructors  of  Pompey  the 
Great  During  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  ha 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  later 
years  be  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  an  historical  work 
(l<rrooiai)y  the  first  book  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Parthenius  (Erol.  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemus,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  de  Liny.  Lat,  x.  75,  ed.  M'ullcr;  SchoL  ad 
Horn.  //.  ix.  354,  xih.  1.) 

3.  Of  Elis,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpocmtion  («.  v.  'EWaro&licai)  as  an  autho- 
rity respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicac. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (de  An.  46)  and  Eusebius.  (Chron.  i. 
p.  37  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  370,  ed.  Dindorf.)  An 
Aristodemus  is  mentioned  by  Athcnaeus  (xi.  p. 
495)  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elean  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (SchoL  ad  TheocrU.  viL  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (Si&aiicd),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appears  to  have  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  («.  e.  dfxoX^iot  Zeui,  where 
the  name  'Apurrofdyns  has  been  justly  corrected 
into  'Apurr66ri^ot)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Mod.  ii. 
906  ;  Valckenaer,  ad  Schol.  ud  Eurip.  1'kocn.  1 1 20, 
p.  732.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  the 
name  in  those  passages  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodemus  is  identical 
with  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutarch  (Parallel.  A/in.  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
fables  onc  *>f  which  he  relates.  A  second,  as  the 
author  of  yt\ola  obrofxyrjfjiovtvfxcsra,  is  mentioned 
by  Atbenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viii.  pp.  338,  345,  xiiL  p. 
585).  A  third  occurs  in  Clemens  Aloxandrinua 
(Strom.  L  p.  133)  as  the  author  of  a  work  irtoi 
tiptfttdrup,  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
mixer  of  a  work  of  Herodian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  onc  Danaus.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  'Apurr6Zi\f*^f)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (adv.  (Mot.  init.)  as  his  contem- 
porary. I L.  S. ) 

ARISTODE'MUS   ( 'ApMrroSii^t ),  artists 
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1.  A  painter,  the  father  and  instructor  of  Nico- 
machu*  [NkomaphlkJ,  flourished  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
10.  a,  36.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  his 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  ».  19)  mentions  a  statue  of  king 
Sclcucus.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  un- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philostratus  the  elder,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art. 
(Philostr.  Prooem.  Iron,  p.4,  ed.  Jacobs.)  [C.  P.M.] 

ARISTO'DICUSCAp.<rTrf8««oi).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  Heracleides.  When 
his  fellow-citizens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  the  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  a  fabrication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  them  as  a 
suppliant  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  of  Apollo  was 
the  same  as  before ;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
order  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it,  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  upon 
Cyme.    (Herod,  i.  150,  15.9.) 

2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Rho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Drunck,  Analect.  p.  260,  comp.  p.  191  ;  AnthoL 
(Jr.  vii.  189,  473.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOOEITON.  [Harmodius.] 

AR1STOGEITON  ('ApMmr^rrwr),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Deinarchus.  His  father,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  he  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  unable  to  pay : 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant,  and  his  eloquence  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character. 
(Horning,  de  Form.  Orat.  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast passim  ;  Phot.  fW.  p.  496  ;  Plut.  J'hoc  10  ; 
Quintil.  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  "  the  dog."  He  was  often  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost. 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
(p.  66)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
(comp.  Phot.  Cod.  pp.  49 1 , 495  ;  T*et*.  Ckii.  vi.  94, 
&c,  105,  &.C.;  Harpocrat.  *.  t'i».  Ai5t«cA«<8t>j  and 
Hip<ra*tipot) ,  and  an  eighth  against  Phryne  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  Apophih.  Reg.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  Prarf.  ad  Demosth.  Orat.  r. 
Arittog.  in  Sehaefer's  Apparat.  Crit.  iv.  p.  29", 
Ac  ;  and  Aescbin.  c  TimarcA.  p.  22  ;  S.  Thorlacius, 
Optactd.  ii.  pp.  201— 240.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOOEITON  (\ApMrro-y*eW),  a  statuary,  ] 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
doms,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Argives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Ijicc- 
duciuonians  at  Oenoe  in  Argulis,  and  dedicated  in  [ 
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the  temple  of  Apollo  »»  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  10.  §  3.) 
The  names  of  these  two  artists  occur  together  like- 
wise on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  citizen  <>t 
Orchomenus,  who  had  been  a  victor  probably  in  the 
Pythian  games.  (Buckh,  Corp.  Itucr.  25.)  We 
learn  from  this  inscription  that  they  were  both 
Thcbans.  Pliny  says  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  19),  that  Hy- 
patodorus  lived  about  Ol.  102.  The  above-men- 
tioned inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  than  Ol. 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pausanias  wns  probably 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Argues,  which  was 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  B.  c.  420.  It  appears 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypatodorus  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  centuries  B.  c.  Bockh  attempts  to  shew 
that  Aristogeiton  was  the  son  of  Hypatodorus,  but 
his  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C.  P.M.] 

ARISTO'G  EN ES  (\A^«rroy*Vijf),  was  one  of 
the  ten  commanders  appointed  to  supersede  Alci- 
biades after  the  battle  of  Notium,  B.  c  407.  (Xeu. 
IML  i.  5.  §  16  5  Diod.  xiii.  74  ;  Plut  Ale.  c  36.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callicratidas 
at  Arginusae,  B.  c.  406;  and  J 'rotomachas  and 
himself,  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle, escaped  the  fate  of  their  six  colleagues,  though 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §jj  1*  34  ;  Diod. 
xiii.  101.)  (E.  E.] 

ARISTO'GENES  ('Kfumoyivnt)^  the  name  of 
two  Greek  physicians  mentioned  by  Suidas,  of 
whom  one  was  a  native  of  Thasoa,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
are  preserved.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Cnidos, 
and  was  servant  to  Chrysippus,  the  philosopher, 
according  to  Suidas ;  or  rather,  as  Galen  says  (</« 
Vrn.  Srtt.  adv.  Erasutr.  /torn.  Dep.  c.  2,  de  Cur. 
Hat  per  Tea.  Sect.  c.  2,  voL  xl  pp.  197,  252),  bo 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  and  af- 
terwards became  physician  to  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  283 — 239.  A  physician 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsus,  and  Pliny. 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authors  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  mentioned 
by  Suidas  were  in  fact  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  he  was  called  u  Cnidius"  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  "Thasius"  from  his  residence  ; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (Fabric  BihL  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  K'uhn,  Additom.  ad  Eitn~ 
r/i ii  m  Mrdicor.  Veter.  a  Jo.  A.  Fabricta*  fyc  ejhtbu « m , 
Lips.  1826,  4 to.,  fascic  iii.  p.  10.)  IW.A.G.] 

ARISTOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  son  and  scholar 
of  Pausias.  [Paubias.]  He  flourished  therefore 
about  Ol.  1 18,  a  c.  308.  Pliny  (xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40) 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  characterises 
his  stvle  as  in  the  highest  degree  severe.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'LOCHUS  ( 'ApurToAoxo* ),  a  tragic 
poet  *'ho  i»  not  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attributed  to 
Phalaris  (Ejmt.  18,  ed.  Lennep.),  where  the 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  indignation 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  him  in  writing 
tragedies.  But  with  the  genuineness  of  those 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolochus  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  Bentley  (I'halarit,  p.  260)  has 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  personage, 
this  tragic  writer  must  have  lived  before  tragedy 
was  known.  [L.  S.J 
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ATUSTCMACHE  ('Apurro^xv).  1.  The 
daughter  of  Hipparinus  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Miter 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  the  elder  Dionysius  on 
the  nine  day  that  be  married  Doris  of  Locri. 
She  bore  him  two  tons  and  two  daughters  with 
one  of  whom,  namely  Arete,  ahe  afterwards 
perished.  (Plut.  Diu*,  3,  6;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  xvL 
6;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  10,  who  erroneously  calls 
her  Aristaencte  ;  Cic  Tutc  v.  20 ;  Vol.  Max.  ix. 
13,  ext.  4.)    Respecting  her  death,  see  Arktk. 

2.  Of  Erythrae,  a  poetess,  who  conquered  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  dedicated  in  the  treasury  of 
Sicyon  a  golden  book,  that  is,  probably  one  written 
with  golden  letters.    (Plut.  Symp.  v.  2.  §  10.) 

ARISTO'MACHUS  CApiarSfiaxos).  1.  A 
son  of  Tolaus  and  Lysimachc,  and  brother  of 
Adrastas.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  13.)  He  was  the 
father  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  heroes 
agaicst  Thebes.  (ApoUod.  iiL  6.  §  3.)  Hyginus 
[Fab.  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sister  of 
Adrastns.    (Comp.  Paus.  x.  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cleodemns  or  Cleodaeus,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Heracles,  was  the  father  of  Tcmcnus, 
Cresphontea,  and  Aristodemus.  He  inarched  into 
Peloponnesus  at  the  time  when  Tisamcnus,  the 
son  of  Orestes,  ruled  over  the  Peninsula ;  but  his 
expedition  failed  as  he  had  misunderstood  the 
oracle,  and  be  fell  in  battle.  (ApoUod.  iL  8.  §  2 ; 
Pans.  iL  7.  §  6;  Herod,  vi.  52.)  Another  Aris- 
tnmachus  occurs  in  Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7.      [L.  S.] 

ARlSTO'MACHUS('Api<rro>ax<»0-  Tyrant 
of  Argos,  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  kept  the  citizens  of 
Argos  in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  arms  were  secretly 
introduced  into  the  town  by  a  contrivance  of 
Aratus,  who  wished  to  gain  Argos  for  the  Achaean 
league.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  took  to  flight  Hut  Aristomachus 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  slaves,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aristippus  II.    (Plut.  Arut.  25.) 

2.  Succeeded  Aristippus  II.  in  the  tyranny 
of  Argos,  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Demetrius,   (b.  c.  240 — 230.)    He  seems  to 
baTe  been  related  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  tyranny  of  Argos.   (Polyb.  ii.  59.)   After  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  B.  c.  229,  he  resigned  his 
power,  as  Lydiades  had  done  before,  and  several 
others  did  now,  for  the  influence  of  Macedonia  in 
Peloponnesus  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  Aetolians 
were  allied  with  the  Achaeans.  Aristomachus 
had  been  persuaded  to  this  step  by  Aratus,  who 
gave  him  fifty  talents  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay 
ntf  and  dismiss  his  mercenaries.  Argos  now  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  and  Aristomachus  was  chosen 
strategus  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  year  B.  c.  227. 
(Plut.  And.  35  ;  Polyb.  iL  44  ;  Paus.  iL  8.  §  5  ; 
Pint.  CUom.  4.)    In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  command  in  the  war  against  Clcomencs  of 
Sparta,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
jealousy  of  Aratus,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
afterwards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
went  over  to  Cleomenes,  who  with  his  assistance 
took  possession  of  A  rgos.  Aristomachus  now  again 
assumed  the  tyranny  at  Argos.    Aratus  tried  in 
vain  to  recover  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
and  the  consequence  only  was,  that  the  tyrant 
ordered  80  distinguished  Argives  to  be  put  to  death, 
as  they  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to- 
ward* the  Achaeans.    Not  long  afterwards  how- 
ever, Argos  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whose 
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assistance  Aratus  had  called  in.  Aristomachus 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  who  strangled 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  at  Cenchreae. 
(Polyb.  ii.  59,  60;  Plut.  A raL  44  ;  Schorn, 
tckiJU*  GriechtuL  p.  118,  note  1.) 

3.  The  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Croton,  in 
the  Hannibolian  war,  about  b.  c.  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  aU  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  people  being  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  The  Bruttians,  who  were 
in  aUiance  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistance. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
from  Croton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  that  Aristomachus  was  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Bruttians 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  people, 
were  open  and  easy  of  access,  they  soon  gained 
possession  of  them.  Aristomachus,  however,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arx,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Bruttians  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  people  of  Croton  besieged  the  nobles 
in  the  arx,  and  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  impression,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian for  assistance.  He  proposed  to  the  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bruttians  as  colonists  within 
the  extensive  but  deserted  walls  of  their  city ;  but 
aU  the  Crotoniats,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma- 
chus, declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit to  this.  As  Aristomachus,  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arx  also,  he 
saw  no  way  but  to  take  to  night,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  Hauno.  The  Crotoniat*  soon 
after  quilted  their  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.    (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny. 
(//.  A',  xiii.  47,  xiv.  24,  xix.  26.  §  4.)      [L.  S,] 

A  RI  STO'M  AC  H  U  S  (' Api  trr6fiaxos  )» a  atatuary , 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtezans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (AnthoL 
Palat.  vi.  268.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTOME'DES  ('Apurron^tnij,  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar. 
In  conjunction  with  his  fellow-townsman  Socrates, 
be  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  25.  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'MEDON  ('A/noro/ie'oW),  an  Argive 
atatuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars, 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phocians  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorate  their  victory  over  the  Thcs- 
salians.  (Pans.  x.  1.  §§  3—10.)       [C.  P.  M.j 

ARISTO'MENES  ('ApKrTOtiiyyt),  the  Messe- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  baa 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  first  war 
(Myron,  ap.  Paus.  iv.  6  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  66,  Fragm. 
x.),  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt.  ap.  I'aut.  L  c. ;  M  uUer,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  ».)  For 
the  events  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  rausa- 
nias,  and  he  appears  to  have  principally  foUowi-d 
Rhianus  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomcnes  was  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomenes,  therefore,  belongs  more  to 

I legend  than  to  history,  though  the  truth  of  its 
general  outline  may  be  depeuded  on.  (Paus.  iv.  22  ; 
Polyb.  iv.  33.) 
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Thirty-nine*  years  had  elapsed  since  the  capture 
of  Ithome  and  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
when  the  spirit  of  Messenia,  chafing  nnder  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyb.  iv.  32  ;  Justin,  iii.  5  ;  Tyrt. 
up.  f'aus.  iv.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
leader  in  Aristomenes  of  An  (Ionia,  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Acpytus,  and  even  referred  by  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  miraculous  and  superhuman 
origin.  (Paus.  iv.  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assistance  from  Argon,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paus.  iv.  15;  Stmb.  viii.  p.  362),  the  hero 
l>fgnn  the  war,  B.  c.  685.  The  first  battle  at 
iKrae,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either 
side,  was  indecisive;  but  Aristomcncs  so  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  his  valour,  that  he  woo 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  remarkable  exploit.  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House  (XaAxfoutoj),  with  the  in- 
scription, u  Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils."  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (wchrpov  <rwa),  a  place  in  the  region 
of  Stenyclerus,  at  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respec- 
tively by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaeus  and  the 
Messenian  HierophanU.  (Paus.  iv.  16  ;  Muller, 
Dor.  i.  5.  §  16,  i.  7.  §  9,  note,  il  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharne 
(Pharis,  //.  ii.  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
voice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  that  saved  Sparta  itself  from  his 
annault.  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Mcssenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Rhianus  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  (peyd\ri 
ritpposy,  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
cratcs,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Rhian.  ap.  Paus.  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  land  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  untitled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  («r«ioos)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  1  he  rest  perished  ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  favourite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thians who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans'  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
offered  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  enemies 
(iKaroHtpSriei,  comp.  Plut.  Horn,  c  25).  The 
Hyacinthian  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 

*  This  date  in  from  Paus.  iv.  15 ;  but  see  Jus- 
tin, iii.  5;  Mull.  Dor.  i.  7,  10,  Append,  ix.,  Hist, 
vj  Gr.  Lit.  c.  10.  §  5;  Clint  F<ut.  i.  p.  256. 
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was  made,  and  Aristomenes,  wandering  on  th* 
faith  of  it  too  far  from  Eira,  was  seized  by  soma 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  placed 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  view  his  foes 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  be- 
trothed in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgon.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  for  he 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  polluted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honour. 
(Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hid.  vol  i.  p.  364 ;  Polyacn.  xi. 
31.)  So  the  favour  of  heaven  was  turned  from  his 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  fall  came,  A  wild 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialect  by  the 
same  name  that  also  means  a  goat  (rpdyof),  which 
overhung  the  Ncda,  touched  at  length  the  water 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  privately 
warned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Trench, 
had  thus  declared  (Pans.  iv.  20)  : 

lore  Tpdyoi  rlvytrt  NlSns  iKuctyfoov  SSwp, 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph ;  but  the  future 
revival  of  Messenia  had  been  declared  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Lycua,  son  of  Pandion  (Paus.  iv.  20, 
26,  x.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  sa- 
cred tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  forms  of 
worship  to  Dcmetcr  and  Persephone,  said  to  have 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  Caucon 
from  Eleusis  to  Mcssenia.  (Paus.  iv.  26.)  This 
holy  treasure  Aristomenes  secretly  buried  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  far 
the  worst.  Soon  after,  the  Spartans  surprised  Eira 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  for 
Messenia  to  fall  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  for 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  main- 
tained the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fainting 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  into  a 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst,  be  demanded  and  obtained  a  free  pas- 
sage from  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20,  21.)  Arriving 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in  Arca- 
dia, he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aridtocrates  : 
him  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  traitor's 
fete.  (Paus.  iv.  22;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  but  see  MiilL 
Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.)  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  he  re- 
fused therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  which, 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  lie 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  vengeance  ; 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  come  ; 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle, 
Damage t u »,  king  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  the  god  uto. 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks.'' 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Rhodians 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument,  and  honoured 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Paus.  iv.  24  ; 
Pind.  Ol.  vii. ;  Mull.  Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.)  His  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  back  to  Messenia 
(Paus.  iv.  32);  his  name  still  lived  in  the  heart* 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen ;  and  later  legends 
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told,  when  Me&senia  had  once  more  regained  her 
place  among  the  nations  (b.  c.  370),  how  at  Leuc- 
tra  the  apparition  of  Aristomenes  had  been  seen, 
aiding  the  Theban  host  and  scattering  the  bands  of 
Sparta.  (Paus.  it.  32.;  [E.  K-] 

ARISWMENES  ^hpurrofiivyi^.  1.  A 
comic  poet  of  Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Attk  comedy,  or  more  correctly  to  the  second  class 
of  the  poets  constituting  the  old  Attic  comedy. 
For  the  ancients  seem  to  distinguish  the  comic  poets 
who  flourished  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  from 
who  lived  tlurin?  that  w;ir,  and  Aristomenes 
belonged  to  the  latter.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  'Apurro- 
nftrrii  ;  Eudocia,  p.  65;  Argum.  ad  Aristopk. 
EqmiL)  He  was  sometimes  ridiculed  by  the  sur- 
name 6  Svporoio't,  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  either  he  himself  or  his  hither, 
at  one  time,  was  an  artizan,  perhaps  a  carpenter. 
As  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  425,  he  brought  out  a 
piece  called  rfXo^poi,  on  the  same  occasion  that 
the  Equites  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cratinus  were  performed ;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
another  piece  entitled  Admctus  was  performed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  in 
B.  c.  389,  the  dramatic  career  of  Aristomcncs  was 
rery  long.  (Argum.  ad  Aristopk.  Plut.)  But  we 
know  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomcnes; 
Meineke  conjectures  that  the  Admctus  was  brought 
out  together  with  the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes' 
Plutus,  an  hypothesis  based  upon  very  weak 
grounds.  Of  the  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag- 
ments are  extant;  besides  these  we  know  the 
titles  and  possess  a  few  fragments  of  three  others, 
viz.  1.  Borj0ol,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Aristophanes,  the  names  of  Aristomenes  and  Aristo- 
phanes being  often  confounded  in  the  MSS.  2. 
r<7wrcs,  and  3.  Atifrwros  Jutktjt^s,  There  are  also 
three  fragments  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  belong  to  any  of  the  plays  here  mentioned, 
or  to  others,  the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. 
(Athcn.  i.  p.  II  ;  Pollux,  vii.  167;  Harpocrat.  ». 
r.  neroliciov.  Corap.  Meineke,  Quuest.  Seen.  Spec 
ii.  p.  48,  &c..  Hut.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  210,  &c) 

2.  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  and  was  a  freed- man  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him  'Attwoit^^.  He 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  fpds  rds  Upovpylatt  the 
third  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenacus.  (iii. 
p.  115.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
(i.  164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Varro  (de  Re  Rust.  i.  1  ;  Columella,  i. 
1)  among  those  whose  native  place  was  unknown. 

4.  An  Acarnanian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
contemptible  Agathocles,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
government  of  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy  V*.  (Euergctes.)  During  the  admi- 
nistration of  Agathocles  Aristomenes  was  all-pow- 
erful, and  when  the  insurrection  against  Agathocles 
broke  out  in  &  a  205,  Aristomenes  was  the  only 
one  among  his  friends  who  ventured  to  go  and  try 
to  pacify  the  rebellious  Macedonians.  But  this 
attempt  was  useless,  and  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
After  Agathocles  was  put  to  death,  Tlepolemus, 
who  had  headed  the  insurrection,  was  appointed 
regent  But  about  B.  c  202,  Aristomenes 
C"Utrived  to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  uowr  by  the  energy  and  wiwlom  of 
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his  administration  no  less  than  previoutly  by  his 
faithfulness  to  Agathocles.  Scopas  and  Dicaear- 
chus,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  government,  were  put  to  death  by  his  com- 
mand. Towards  the  young  king,  Aristomenes 
was  a  frank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  at  last  condemned  to  death,  in  a  c  192. 
(Polyb.  xv.  31,  xviii.  36,  Acc. ;  Diod.  Excerpt. 
IV,.  xxix.,  de  VirL  et  Vit.  p.  573;  Plutcfe  Ditccrn. 
Adulat.  32.)  [L.  S.J 

ARISTOMENES,  a  painter,  born  at  Thasos, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  Prooem.  §  2),  but 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinction.       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  fApfinw),  king  of  Sparta,  14th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Agesicles,  contemporary  of 
Anaxandrides,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne  before 
B.c.560,  and  died  somewhat  before  (Paus.  iii  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  He  thus  reigned 
about  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  prayer  for  a  son  for  him,  when 
the  house  of  Procles  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Dcmaratus,  hence  named,  was  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  his  friend,  Agetns.  (Herod,  i.  65,  vi.  61— 
66;  Pans. Hi.  7. §7;  Plut.  Apophth.  Lac)  [A.H.C.] 

ARISTON  ('Apiffrttp),  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  of  those  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  414  b.  a,  is  named  once  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413  b.  c),  and 
styled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  the  side  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  tho 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  them  their  first  naval 
victory,  (vii  39 ;  comp.  Polyaen.  v.  1 3.)  Plu- 
tarch (Nidus,  20,  25)  and  Diodorus  (xiii.  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  the  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys'  bows,  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(vii.  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  action  off  Erincus. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  just 
won,  in  the  last  and  decisive  sea-fight  [A.  11.  C] 

ARISTON  ('Apta-mO,  historical.  1.  Was 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
its  name  of  Poscidcion  from  an  altar  which  Ariston 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.    (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  B.  c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  some  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Scopas  and  Dorimachus, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Achaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  should  trespass  upon 
the  territories  of  Mcssenia  or  Achaia,  the  Aetolian 
commanders  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
was  stupid  enough,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.    (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
B.  c.  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  tho  town  and 
put  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  latter 
however  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  powers  of  the  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties.  (Diod.  xiv. 
34  ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  20.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  Megalopolis,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus  in  B.  c  170, 
advised  the  Achaean*  to  join  the  Romans,  and  not 
to  remain  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
ties. In  the  year  following,  he  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochus  III.  and  Ptolemy 
Philopator.    (Polyb.  xxviii.  6,  xxix.  10.) 

5.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  clear  his  countrymen  from  the  charge*  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  some  persons. 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  who  appears  to  hare  been  a  friend 
of  Hannibal.  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  and  meditated  a  fresh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariston  to  Car- 
thage to  rouse  his  friends  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston's  arrival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  soon  conjec- 
tured the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aris- 
ton was  summoned  to  explain  the  object*  of  his 
visit.  The  explanations  given  were  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  up  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
munications he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem,  see  Li  v.  xxxiv. 
61,  62.  Compare  Appian,  Syr.  8;  Justin,  xxxL 
4.  [L.S.J 

ARISTON  CAptoro),  literary.  1.  A  son  of 
Sophocles  by  Theoris.  (Suidas,  *.  e.  *lo<p&v.)  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  out,  in  B.  c  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  grandfather  Sophocles.  (Argum.  ad 
Soph.  Otd.  Col.  p.  12,  ed.  Wunder.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  Laert  viL  164),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnesthcnus, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fabri- 
cius  (Z?iW.  Gr.  ii.  p.  287)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ceos,  where  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julia,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Ktlof  and 
sometimes  'IovAiifnif.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Strnton  as  the  head  of  the  Perijmtetic  school,  about 
r  c.  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  B.  c 
230,  Ariston  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  school.  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
(</«  Fin.  v.  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yet  deficient  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
vented his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
his  philosophical  views,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  pretty  closely.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  work* 
of  Ariston  of  Chios,  says,  that  Panaetius  and 
Sosicrates  attributed  all  these  works,  except  the 
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letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ceos).  How 
far  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
say;  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  those  works, 
'Epanixal  SiarpitaL,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiiL  p.  563,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  'Epwrutd  ipaiia.  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes,  was  en- 
titled AiW  (Plut  de  Aud.  poeL  1),  in  gratitude 
to  his  master.  There  are  also  two  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (vL  303,  and  vil  457),  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Ceos, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Compare  J. 
G.  Hubmann,  Aruton  von  Keot,  der  1'cn/HtO  tilxr% 
in  Jahn's  Jakrb.  fur  Philol.  3d  supplementary  voL 
Leipx.  1835  ;  Fabricius,  BILL  Gr.  iiL  p.  467,  &c; 
Jacobs,  ad  Antkol.  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert  vii.  164  {  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  790.)  Eudorus,  a  contemporary  of  his, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  author*  charged 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  was  right  is  not 
said,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubmann, 
Up.  104.) 

5.  Of  Pclla  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  is  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Jews  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror. (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  6  ;  Niceph.  Callist  Hist. 
Eccl.  iiL  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled 
8ufAf{cs  TiawloKov  xcd  'laaoros,  that  is,  a  dialogue 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  Jewiah 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  (Origen.  c 
Celt.  iv.  p.  199 ;  Hieronyin.  EpisL  ad  GalaL  iiL 
13.)  It  was  translated  at  au  early  time  into  Latin 
by  one  Celsas,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  it  is  now  lost  The  introduction  writ- 
ten to  it  by  the  translator  is  still  extant,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  **  Opuacula** 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere.  (Hubmann, 
L  c.  p.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaca  ('AAoietfs),  a  Greek  rhetorician  who 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertiua  (viL  164) 
scientific  treatises  on  rhetoric  Another  rhetorician 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Gera*a,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  of  Dysantium.  (*.  e.  Tipaoa.) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequently  in 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished  ; 
but  of  most  of  them  we  know  nothing  but  the 
name.  They  have  often  been  confounded  with 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceo*. 
(Sintenis,  ad  Plat.  TkemisL  3,  and  especially  the 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)     [L.  S-] 

ARISTON  ('Apforwr),  son  of  Miltiades,  born 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  disciple  of  Zeno, 
flourished  about  B.  c.  260,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  he 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  from  Zeno 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii. 
I60,&c)  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeuo 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Platonist  He  is  said  to  have 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquacity, — a  quality 
which  others  prized  so  highly,  that  he  acquired  the 
surname  of  Siren,  as  a  master  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence.   He  was  also  called  Phalantua,  from  hia 
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Laldness.  He  rejected  all  branches  of  philosophy 
but  ethic*,  considering  physiology  as  beyond  man's 
powers,  and  logic  as  unsuited  to  them.  Even  with 
regard  to  ethics,  Seneca  (Eft.  89)  complains,  that 
he  deprived  them  of  all  their  practical  side,  a  sub- 
ject which  he  said  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher.  The  sole  object, 
therefore,  of  ethics  was  to  shew  wherein  the  su- 
preme good  consists,  and  this  he  made  to  be 
dtuupopta,  ».  e.  entire  indifference  to  everything 
except  virtue  and  vice.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  42.)  All 
external  things  therefore  were  in  his  view  perfectly 
indifferent ;  so  that  he  entirely  rejected  Zcno's  dis- 
tinction between  the  good  and  the  preferable  (rd 
wporfyfiiray,  i.  c.  whatever  excites  desire  in  the  in- 
dividual mind  of  any  rational  being,  without  being 
i»  Utelf  desirable  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pure 
Stoical  doctrine  permitted  an  account  to  be  taken 
in  the  conduct  of  human  life.  (Cic.  Fm.  iv.  25.) 
But  this  notion  of  mpvnyuAva.  was  so  utterly  re- 
jected by  Ariston,  that  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
different whether  we  are  in  perfect  health,  or 
afflicted  by  the  severest  sickness  (Cic.  Ft*,  ii.  13); 
whereas  of  virtue  he  declared  his  wish  that  even 
beast*  could  understand  words  which  would  excite 
them  to  it.  (PluL  Maxim*  c  Princip.  PkUotopko 
esse  diss.  §  1.)  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those 
who  adopt  this  theory  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  everything  but  virtue  and  vice,  in  met  take- 
away all  materials  for  virtue  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
fine it  in  a  state  of  mere  abstraction.  This  part  of 
Aristou's  system  is  purely  cynical,  and  perhaps  he 
wished  to  shew  his  admiration  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  school  at  Athens  in  the  Cynosarges, 
where  Antisthenea  had  taught.  [Antistiiknks.] 
He  also  differed  with  Zeno  as  to  the  plurality  of 
virtues,  allowing  of  one  only,  which  he  called  the 
health  of  the  soul  (tfysiar  ci*rf/ua{«,  Plut.  Virt.  Mor. 
2).  This  appears  to  follow  from  the  cynical  parts 
of  his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objects 
of  virtue,  he  of  course  deprives  it  of  variety  ;  and 
so  be  based  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is  his  paradox,  Su.yu.ns  nou 
opimatur — the  philosopher  is  free  from  all  opinions 
(since  they  would  be  liable  to  disturb  his  unruffled 
equanimity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
latent  tendency  to  scepticism,  which  Cicero  appears 
to  have  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyrrho.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  des- 
pised Zcno's  physical  speculations,  and  doubted 
whether  God  is  or  is  not  a  living  Being.  (Cic.  A'ttf. 
Dear.  L  14.)  But  this  apparently  atheistic  dogma 
perhaps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  conception  of 
God,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  universe.  [Zxno.]  He 
may  have  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  bis  posi- 
tion, that  physiology  is  above  the  human  intellect, 
by  shewing  the  impossibility  of  certainly  attribut- 
ing to  this  pantheistic  essence,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
(  Brucker,  UiU.  Crit.  PhiL  ii.  2,  9  ;  Hitter,  GetchicJUe 
der  Phil.  xi.  5,  1.1 

Ariston  is  the  founder  of  a  small  school,  opposed 
to  that  of  ilerillus,  and  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius 
mentions  Diphilus  and  Miltiades  as  members.  We 
learn  from  Athenaeus  (viL  p.  281),  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Apollophanes,  two  of  his  pu- 
pils, that  in  his  old  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  coup  de 
*t(eU.  Diogenes  (/.  c.)  gives  a  list  of  his  works, 
but  says,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letters  to 
Cleauthes,  were  attributed  by  Pauaetius  (a.c  143) 
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and  Sosicrates  (b.  c.  200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceos,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. Nevertheless,  we  find  in  S  to  hocus  (Sertn, 
iv.  110,  &c.)  fragments  of  a  work  of  his  called 
<Jmo(«m«to-  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTON  (' AjmowX  a  physician,  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  as  Galen  mentions 
him  (Coat men/. »« Ilippocr.  "De  Hat.  VicL  in  Morb. 
Acut.^  i.  17,  vol.  xv.  p.  4^5)  with  three  other  phy- 
sicians, who  all  (he  says)  lived  in  old  times,  some 
as  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  others 
before  him.  Galen  also  says  that  he  was  by  soma 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
the  Hippocratic  Collection  entitled  n«pl  AioIttji 
'Xyitirrjsfde  SaltUiri  Vidua  Rotione.(l.  c ;  De  Aliment. 
FocuU.  i.  1,  voL  vi.  p.  473 ;  Comment,  in  Ilippocr. 
**  Aphor."  vi.  1,  vol.  xviii.  pt.i.  p.9.)  A  medical  pre- 
paration by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsus  {De  Medic  v.  1 8.  p.  8«)  and  Galen.  ( De  Com- 
pos. Medimm.  tee.  Locos,  ix.  4.  vol  xiii.  p.  281 .)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Galen  (DcHippocr. 
et  Plat.  Decret.  v.  5,  vii.  I,  2,  voL  v.  pp.  4C8,  589, 
590),  is  a  different  person.  [  W.  A.  G.J 

ARISTON.  1.  A  celebrated  silver-chaser  and 
sculptor  in  bronze,  born  at  My  tilcne.  His  time  is  un- 
known. (Plin.  xxxiii.  55,  xxxiv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  painter,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aristei- 
des  of  Thebes  [Aristkipes],  painted  a  satyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  Au- 
tocides and  Euphranor  were  his  disciples.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  3G.  §  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON  (  Aphrrwy)  and  TELESTAS  (T«- 
KtaTas),  brothers,  were  the  sculptors  of  a  colo»sid 
statue  of  Zeus  which  the  Cleitorians  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  cities. 
The  statue  with  its  pedestal  was  about  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscription,  which  is 
given  by  Pausanias,  but  in  a  mutilated  state. 
(Paus.  v.  23.  §  0.)  [P.  S»] 

ARISTONl'CUS  (^hptaririKos).  1.  A  tyrant 
of  Methymnae  in  Lesbos.  In  b.  c  332,  when  the 
navari -lis  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  harbour  of  Chios,  Aristonicus 
arrived  during  the  night  with  some  privateer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  delivered  up  to  the  Methymnaeaus,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  2;  Curtius,iv.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Eumenes  1 1,  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  At  talus  III.  When  the 
latter  died  in  n.c.  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus  claimed  his  father's 
kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  towns, 
for  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  at 
last  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate 


In  b.  c.  131,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crass  us,  who 
received  Asia  as  his  province,  marched  against 
him ;  but  he  was  more  intent  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-organ- 
ized battle  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  made 
prisoner  by  Aristonicus.  In  the  year  following, 
b.  c.  130,  the  consul  M.  Perpcrna,  who  succeeded 
Crassus,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  the  very 
first  engagement  conquered  Aristonicus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Pcrperna,  M.* 
Aquillius  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  »•  &  129.    Aristonicus  was  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  tbe  triumph  of  Aqufllius,  and 
wm  then  beheaded.  (Justin,  xxxvi.  4  ;  Liv.  EpiL 
59 ;  Veil  Pat  iL  4 ;  Flor.  ii.  20  ;  Oros.  t.  10  ; 
Sail.  Hut.  4  ;  Appian,  Afithrid.  12, 62,  de  DAI.  Or. 
i.  17;  VaL  Max.  iiL  4.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Fragnu  lib.  34, 
p.  598 ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33,  Philip,  xL  8  ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic  pro  Scaur,  p.  24,  "90.  Orelli.) 

3.  A  eunuch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  had  . 
been  brought  up  with  the  Icing  from  his  early 
youth.  Polybius  speaks. of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  as  a  man  of  a  generous  and  warlike  disjxv 
sition,  and  skilled  in  political  transactions.  In 
B.  c.  185,  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Egyptians,  Aristonieus  went  to  Greece 
and  engaged  a  body  of  mercenaries  there,  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo 
(i.  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  grammarian, 
aod  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  seTcral  works, 
most  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. — 
1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  (w*pi  Ttjt 
McKcAttou  wXdVtjr;  Strab.  /.  c).  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  verses  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  (Ilepi 
rm>  ojyulmv  to»v  rijs  'IAu&os  mi  'OSwrfftUir, 
Etym.  M.  «.  w.  Arfxw*  ffxrcu  and  dnf ;  Suidas, 
«.  v.  'Apurrirutos ;  Eudoc  p.  64  ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Horn.  It.  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irregular  grammatical 
constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
(dtrvrrditTttv  irepdrmv  p\€Xia  ;  Suidas,  /.  c). 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to.  (Villoison,  ProUg.  ad 
Horn.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
work  which  is  often  referred  to.  (Phot  Cod.  190; 
So  nr.  ad  Aen,  iii.  335  ;  Caes.  Germ,  in  A  rat.  Phaen. 
327 ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  34.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (L 
p.  20),  but  nothing  is  known  about  him.  (Roulez, 
ad  Ptolem.  Hrphaett.  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

AR1STONIDAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxiv. 
14.  s.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Athamas,  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  latter, 
showing  through  the  brightness  of  the  bronze, 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamas.      [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTON1DES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40),  was  the 
father  and  instructor  of  Mnasitimus.     [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTO'NOUS  ('A/motoVom).  1.  Of  Gela  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Agrigentum,  b.  c.  582.    (Thuc  vi.  4.) 

2.  Of  Pella,  son  of  Peisneua,  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Alexander  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  tbe  supreme  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  Perdiccas.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olympics  in  the  war  with  Cassander ;  and  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c.  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassander.  (Anion,  A  nab. 
vi.  28,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  ed.  Bekkcr ; 
Curt  ix.  5,  x.  6  ;  l>iod.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTONOUS  fApurreW),  a  statuary,  a 
native  of  Aegina,  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  which  was 
dedicated  bv  the  Metapon tines  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  22.  8  5  j'Miiller,  Aegin.  p.  107.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ARISTO'NYMUS  ( 'Apurrtfrvfios),  a 
poet  and  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amei- 
psias.  (Anonym. in  ViU  Aristoph. ;  Schol.  adPlaton. 
p.  331,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  only  two 
of  his  comedies,  viz.  Theseus  (Athcn.  iiL  p.  87), 
and  "HAioj  btyiiw  (Athen.  Tit  pp.  284,  287),  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  arc  extant  Schweig- 
hauser  and  Fabricins  place  this  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  an  error  into  which  both 
were  led  by  Suidas  (s.  r.  'Apurraivvpoi),  who,  if 
the  reading  is  correct,  evidently  confounds  the  poet 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  existed 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  bad  written 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writers 
also.  This  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  we  know  that 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  the  successor  of 
ApoUonius  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (which 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymus),  Meineke  conjectures 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes has  dropped  out  in  our  text  of  Suidas. 
(Meineke,  HieL  CriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  1 96,  &c) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Aristonymus,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  but 
not  a  grammarian,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 
fx.  p.  452,  xii.  p.  538.)  There  were  also  two 
writers  of  this  name,  but  neither  of  them  appear* 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (Plot  de  Flnm.  p. 
1165;  Stobaeus, /kuw«.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOPH  I LUS  (' Apun6<t*\ot),  a  druggist, 
of  Plataea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c  He  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (Hut.  Plant,  ix.  18,  §  4)  as  possessing  the 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphrmUsiac  medicine*, 
which  he  made  use  of  either  for  the  punishment 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTOPHANES  {'Apurro^Litt),  the  only 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  works 
are  left  His  later  extant  plays  approximate 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Coculus, 
his  last  production,  he  so  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  second  time 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  Philippns,  as  is 
stated  by  all  the  authorities  for  his  life,  and  proved 
by  the  fact  of  his  son  also  having  that  name,  although 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  'Apurroeparns 
♦i.VunriJow,  which  is,  however,  now  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  spurious.  He  was  an  Athenian  of 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydatbenaean  Dcmus, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Prodkus, 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  him 
rather  with  contempt  (Ar«6.  360,  Ar.  692,  7ayr- 
nut.  Fragra.  xviiL  Bekk.)  We  are  told  (SchoL  ad 
Ran.  502),  that  be  first  engaged  in  tbe  comic  con- 
tests when  he  was  o\i%ov  utipditiaKos,  and  we 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  was  &  c 
427  :  we  are  therefore  warranted  in  assigning 
about  B.  c  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his 
death  was  probably  not  later  than  B.  c  380.  His 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Nicostratus, 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  Of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  pleasure  ( Plat  Symp.  particularly  p.  223), 
and  one  who  spent  whole  night*  in  drinking  and 
witty  conversation.  Accusations  (his  anonymous 
biographer  says,  more  than  one)  were  brought 
against  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him 
of  his  civic  rights  (l*via.s  ypwpai),  but  without 
success,  as  indeed  they  were  merely  the  fruit  of 
revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  demagogue.  They 
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have,  however,  given  rue  to  a  number  of  traditions 
of  his  being  a  Rhodian,  an  Egyptian,  on  Aegi- 
uetan,  a  native  of  Camirus  or  of  Naucratis. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  admir- 
able series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils 
existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
ouly  feature  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
sembles them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous  gene- 
ration, and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristcides  had  but 
just  pasaed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponnc- 
sian  wac,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles, 
and  even  attributes  it  (Air,  606)  to  his  fear  of 
punishment  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  influence 
of  Aspasia.  (Ack.  500.)  To  this  fatal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  vulgar 
demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athena,  of  which  also 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
ism  of  Pericles.  Another  great  object  of  his  indig- 
nation was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  mora- 
lity, by  making  persuasion  and  not  truth  the  object 
of  man  in  bis  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
substitute  a  universal  scepticism  for  the  religious 
creed  of  the  people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a 
system  were  seen  in  Alcibiades,  who,  airing  for 
nothing  but  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  its  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great  talents  which  he  utterly  misapplied,  com- 
bined all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most 
disliked,  heading  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  philosophy  and 
also  in  literature.  Of  this  latter  school — the  lite- 
rary and  poetical  Sophists — Euripides  was  the 
chief,  whose  works  are  full  of  that  ueTt«pocro<f>/a 
which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which 
Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring  in  the  air 
to  write  his  tragedies  (Ach.  374),  caricaturing 
thereby  his  own  account  of  himself.  (Ale.  971.) 
Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
lave  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the  consequent  impor- 
tance of  the  dicasts,  and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their 
power  ;  all  of  which  enormities  arc  made  by  Aris- 
tophanes objects  of  continual  attack.  But  though 
he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
hopeless  and  undesirable  one  of  a  movement  back- 
wards; and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
lave  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
epithet  of  great.  We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  on  which  we  possess  in- 
formation, and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able.   Those  marked  +  are  extant 

B.c.  427-  AojTaA«?r,  Banquetten.  Second  prize. 
The  pby  was  produced  under  tho  name  of  Philo- 
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nides,  aa  Aristophanes  was  below  the  legal  age 
for  competing  for  a  prize.    Fifth  year  of  tho  war. 

426.  Babylonians  (iv  &<rr*i). 

425.  f  Acharnians.  (Lenaea.)  Produced  in  tho 
name  of  Callistratus.    First  prize. 

424.  t  'Isw«r»,  KnlihU  or  Horsemen.  (Lenaea.) 
The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself.    First  prize  ;  second  Cratinus. 

423.  +  Clouds  (^v  d<rr««).  First  prize,  Cratinus; 
second  Ameipsias. 

422.  f  Wasps.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize. 

Vnpat  (?)  (<V  &<rr* »),  according  to  the  prol>al)lc 
conjecture  of  Silvern.  (Essay  on  the  rifpaj,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a 
prize.  But  Ranke  places  this  B.  c.  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 

419.  +  Peace  (•>  dVr«i).  Second  prize  ;  Eu- 
polis  first. 

414.  Amphiaraus.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize. 

+  Birds  (4y  dVr«),  second  prize ;  Ameipsias 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.  Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

r««pyoI  (?).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Nicias. 
(Plut  Nic  c.  8.) 

411.  t  Lysistrata. 

t  Thesmophoriazusae.    During  the  Oligarchy. 
408.  f  First  Plutus. 

405.  f  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  prize ;  Phry- 
nicus  second  ;  Plato  third.    Death  of  Sophocles, 

392.  "t*  Ecclcsiazusae.    Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  tho 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  B.  c  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  Tho  first  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  famous  cook.  (Rlteutisches 
Afuscum,  1 828,  p.  50.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Minos, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  the  AoiroAfis  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modern 
schemes  of  education  by  introducing  n  father  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  The  chonis  consisted  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  temple  of  Hercules ; 
and  Bp.  Thirlwall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  (Schol. 
ad  Ran.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Eq.  1379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  Babylonians  we  are  told,  that  he  u  at- 
tacked the  system  of  appointing  to  offices  by  lot." 
(  17/.  Arutt/ph.  Bekk.  p.  xiii.)  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slnvcs  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  (JSy.  129,  &c.), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet's  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  nn  action 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Callistratus,  in  whoso 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  allies.  But 
the  attack  appears  to  have  failed. 
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In  the  Acharninnsy  Aristophanes  exhorts  his 
countrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  whilst  Lamachus,  as 
the  representative  of  the  war  party,  is  introduced 
in  the  wnnt  of  common  necessaries,  and  suffering 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wounds.  The  Kniyhts 
was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features ;  so  thnt 
Aristophanes  performed  the  character  himself,  with 
his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees.  Clcon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Demus,  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  time  cunning,  suspi- 
cious, ungovernable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slaves, 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  determine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  up  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller,  by  which 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magogues. This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
C'leuu  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gained  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
excellence,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dron, restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristcides  and  Miltiadcs.  {Eq. 
1322.) 

In  the  Clowis,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  source,  and  selects  as 
their  representative  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  observed  the 
great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates'  merit*  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  practiser  of  morality ;  and  by  the  fiict,  that 
Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appearance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  Listed  him  for 
life  (Bockh,  Economy  of  Athens^  L  p.  150),  who 
used  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction — to  say  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  face  and  figure — could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
variably speculative  turn  which  he  gave  to  the 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  even  to  subject  to  inquiry  (see  Plat, 
J'hucdrw,  p.  299),  had  certainly  produced  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanes us  nn  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
a  thief.  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  described  as  corrupt- 
ing a  young  man  uamcd  Phcidippides,  who  is  wast- 
ing his  father's  money  by  an  insane  passion  for 
horses,  and  ia  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  (<ppof  n<r- 
rripioy)  of  Socrates  and  Chacrephon  to  be  still  fur- 
ther set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needful  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  creditors.  In  this  spendthrift  youth  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  Alcibiades,  not 
only  from  his  general  character  and  connexion 
with  the  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  particular 
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traits,  as  allusions  to  his  rpavkuruSs,  or  inability 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (AV*.  1381  ;  Plut.  Aic. 
p.!92),and  to  bis  fancy  for  horse-breeding  and  driv- 
ing. (Satyrus,  ap.  Athen,  xiL  p.  534.)  Aristophanes 
would  be  prevented  from  introducing  him  by  name 
either  here  or  in  the  Birds  from  fear  of  the  violent 
measures  which  Alcibiades  took  against  the  comic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  teach  Pheidip- 
pides  not  only  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but  also  to 
beat  his  father,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods ;  aud  the  play  ends  by  the  father's  prepara- 
tions to  bum  the  philosopher  and  his  whole  esta- 
blishment. The  hiut  given  towards  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  Aristophanes  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
crates, as  the  charges  brought  against  him  before 
the  court  of  justice  express  the  substance  of  those 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat  Apol.  Soc,  p.  18, 
&c)  The  Clouds,  though  perhaps  its  author's 
masterpiece,  met  with  a  complete  failure  in  the 
contest  for  prizes,  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  Alcibiades  ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when 
altered  for  a  second  representation,  if  indeed  the 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Siivern 
denies.  The  play,  as  wo  have  it,  contains  the 
parabasis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Wasps  is  the  pendant  to  the  Knights.  As 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  battery  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  party  violence 
and  the  power  of  demagogues.  This  play  furnished 
Racine  with  the  idea  of  Les  PlauUurt.  The  I'eaae 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Acharnians,  and 
points  out  forcibly  the  miseries  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trygaeus,  the  hero  of  the 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung- beetle's  back, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  pounding  the  Greek 
states  in  a  mortar.  With  the  assistance  of  a  large 
party  of  friends  equally  desirous  to  check  thic  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  herself 
from  a  well  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finally 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  The  play 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Wasps 
is  among  the  poet's  greater  works. 

Six  years  now  elapse  during  which  no  plays  are 
preserved  to  us.  The  object  of  the  Amjihiuraus  and 
the  Birds,  which  appeared  after  this  interval,  was 
to  discourage  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
against  Thebes,  remarkable  for  prophesying  ill-luck 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  corresponding  to 
Nicias.  The  object  of  the  Birds  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute ;  many  persons,  as  for  instance 
Schlegel,  consider  it  a  mere  fanciful  piece  of 
buffoonery — a  supposition  hardly  credible,  when 
we  remember  that  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  time.  The  question  seems  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  Siivern,  whose  theory,  to  say 
the  least,  is  supported  by  the  very  strongest  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  Birds — the  Athenian 
people — are  persuaded  to  build  a  city  in  the  clouds  by 
Pcislhctacrus  (a  character  combining  traits  of  Alci- 
biades and  Gorgias,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  from 
other  Sophists),  and  who  is  attended  by  a  sort  of 
Sancho  Panza,  one  Euelpides,  designed  to  represent 
the  credulous  young  Athenians  (fwfAwHsj,  Thuc 
vi.  24).  The  city,  to  be  called  ttt<p*\oKOKKtiy(a 
(Goudcuckoo(own)t  is  to  occupy  the  whole  horizon, 
and  to  cut  off  the  gods  front  all  connexion  with 
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mankind,  and  even  from  the  power  of  receiving 
sacrifices,  so  as  to  force  them  ultimately  to  surren- 
der at  discretion  to  the  birds.  All  this  scheme, 
and  the  details  which  fill  it  up,  coincide  admirably 
with  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  was  designed 
not  only  to  take  possession  of  Sicily,  but  afterwards 
to  conquer  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  so,  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  acquire  that 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  reduce  the  Spartans,  the 
gnds  of  the  play.  (Thuc  vi.  15,&c;  PluU  A'ic.  12, 
Ale  17.)  The  plan  succeeds;  the  gods  send  am- 
bassadors to  demand  terms,  and  finally  Peisthe- 
taerus  espouses  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  Zeus. 
In  no  play  does  Aristophanes  more  indulge  in  the 
exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy  than  in  this;  and 
though  we  believe  Suveru'a  account  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
poet  limits  himself  to  this  object :  he  keeps  only 
generally  to  bis  allegory,  often  touching  on  other 
points,  and  sometimes  indulging  in  pure  humour ; 
so  that  the  play  is  not  unlike  the  scheme  of  Gulli- 
ver's Travels. 

The  Lynxirata  returns  to  the  old  subject  of  the 
Pclopomieni.tn  war,  and  here  we  find  miseries  de- 
scribed as  existing  which  in  the  Acharnians  and 
Peace  had  only  been  predicted.  A  treaty  is  finally 
represented  as  brought  about  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  sexes.  The  Tlusm<rphorio~ 
zvsut  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Euri- 
pides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his 
plays,  especially  the  Andromeda,  which  had  just 
appeared.  It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  political 
allusions ;  the  few  which  are  found  in  it  shew  the 
attachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  democracy,  and 
that,  though  a  strong  conservative,  hc  was  not  an 
oligarchist.  Both  the  1'lnttu  and  the  EccUmaxusae 
are  designed  to  divert  the  prevailing  mania  for  Do- 
rian manners,  the  Utter  ridiculing  the  political 
theories  of  Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  in- 
stitutions. Between  these  two  plays  appeared  the 
Frogs,  in  which  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in 
search  of  a  tragic  poet, —  those  then  alive  being 
worthless,— and  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  contend 
for  the  prize  of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  last 
dismissed  by  a  parody  on  his  own  famous  line 
4  >Aa»«"0*  6fnLfJurx\  W  $pyv  dvwporros  (f/iji>. 
60S),  and  Aeschylus  accompanies  Bacchus  to  Earth, 
the  tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles 
during  his  absence.  Among  the  lost  plays,  the 
N»j<T»«  and  TfwfTfol  were  apparently  on  the  subject 
of  the  much  desired  Peace,  the  former  setting  forth 
the  evils  which  the  islands  and  subject  states,  the 
Utter  those  which  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  war.  The  Tripk(.Ue»  seems  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  Alribiades,  in  reference  probably  to 
his  mutilation  of  the  Hermes  Busts(Suvcm,  On  the 
Clamdsy  p.  85.  trarud.) ;  and  in  the  TupvriSns  cer- 
tain poets,  pale,  haggard  votaries  of  the  Sophists, — 
Sannyrion  as  the  representative  of  comedy,  Me- 
atus of  tragedy,  and  Cinesias  of  the  cyclic  writers, 
visit  their  brethren  in  Hades.  The  Tripos  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  its  fragments  by  Silvern,  to 
have  been  named  from  a  chorus  of  old  men,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  cast  off  their  old  age  as  ser- 
pents do  their  skin,  and  therefore  probably  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  vicious  dotage  similar  to 
that  in  the  Knights.  From  a  fragment  in  Bekkert 
Amcdota  (p.  430)  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  9th 
of  the  Aristophank  comedies. 

Suidas  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  was  the 
author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.     We  have  hitherto 


considered  him  only  in  his  historical  and  political 
character,  nor  can  his  merits  as  a  poet  and 
humorist  be  understood  without  an  actual  study 
of  his  works.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  (Hon 
Sat.  L  4.1),  though  he  is  said  to  have  tempered 
their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in 
the  conduct  of  his  plots.  (PUtonius,  rtfl  5io^.  x«f. 
cited  in  Bekker's  Aristopk.)  PUto  called  the  soul  of 
Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  G  and  ha*  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Symposium.  His  works 
contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are  quite 
noble,  and  some  of  his  chorus**-*,  particularly  one 
in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  represented 
as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth, 
are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  unrivalled  in 
Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English 
ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that 
glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully 
shewn.  No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of 
his  fancy  :  animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into 
his  service ;  frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried 
for  stealing  a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  com- 
posed of  the  grunts  of  a  pig.  Words  are  invented 
of  a  length  which  must  have  made  the  speaker 
breathless, — the  Ecdesiaxumu  closes  with  one  of 
170  letters.  The  gods  are  introduced  in  the  moRt 
ludicrous  positions,  and  it  is  certainly  incompre- 
hensible how  a  writer  who  represents  them  in  such 
a  light,  could  feel  so  great  indignation  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu- 
lar faith  in  them.  To  say  that  his  pUys  are  de- 
filed by  coarseness  and  indecency,  is  only  to  statu 
that  they  were  comedies,  and  written  by  a  Greek 
who  was  not  superior  to  the  universal  feeling  of  his 
age. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  that  of 
Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  which  was  published  without 
the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriaxusae.  That  of 
Bekker,  5  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 8*29,  contains  a 
text  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  from 
Ravenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  former  editors. 
It  also  has  the  valuable  Scholia,  a  Latin  version, 
and  a  Urge  collection  of  notes.  There  arc  editions 
by  Bothe,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Acharnians, 
Knights,  Wasps,  Clouds,  and  Frogs,  by  Mitchell, 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  translated  the 
first  three  into  English  verse),  and  of  the  Birds 
and  Plutus  by  Cookcsley,  also  with  English  notes. 
There  are  many  translations  of  single  pUys  into 
English,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Voss  (Bruns- 
wick, 1821),  and  Droysen  (Berlin,  1835 — 1638). 
Wieland  also  translated  the  Acharnians,  Knights, 
Clouds,  and  Birds  ;  and  Welcker  the  Clouds  and 
Frogs.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTOPHANES  ('Ap»«rve4»dV»,f).  1.  Of  By- 
zantium, a  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher 
of  the  celebrated  Aristarcbus.  He  lived  about  B.  r. 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III., 
and  had  the  supreme  management  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  All  the  ancients  agree  in  placing  him 
among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  gram- 
marians. He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  for  what  he 
did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and 
Aristarcbus  were  the  principal  men  who  made  out 
the  canon  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  in  the 
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■election  of  whom  they  shewed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  OriL  OraL  Gr. 
p.  xcv.,  Ac.)  Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language. 
(J.  Kreuser,  Griech.  Accentlehrt,  p.  167,  &c.) 
The  subjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  (St6p0u>- 
<ris).  But  he  too,  like  his  disciple  Ariatarchus, 
was  not  occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  higher  subjects  of 
criticism  :  he  discussed  the  aesthetical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  such  as  Hcsiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like- 
wise engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of 
several  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (SchoL  ad  Hcsiod.  Tkeog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Lacrt  Hi.  61;  Thorn.  Mag.  Vila  Pindari.)  All 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  fragments  scattered  through  tho  Scholia 
on  the  abore-mentioned  poets,  some  arguments  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  At*(m,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
aonode's  edition  of  Herodian's  u  Partitiones." 
(  London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289.)  His  rAwrrcu  and 
^TTonrfipMTX,  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  woiks  we  may  mention :  1.  Notes 
upon  the  Yllreucts  of  Callimachns  (A then.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aelian, 
//.  A.  vii.  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle's work  Tltpl  <fri5(T«*i  ZJwv,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  called  'Tirofu^ftara 
•It  %kpi<rrori\r^.  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte- 
sans, consisting  of  several  books.  (Atben.  xiiu  pp. 
567,  583.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 
such  as  'ATTtiroi  Al{<tt,  AeuconriKal  TKiaaat  and  a 
work  n«pl  'AvuAoflat,  which  was  much  used  by 
M.  Tarentius  Varro.  5.  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  0i)/3cuKct  (perhaps  the  same  as 
the  BrjjSaiW  Spot),  and  Bcnon-»K<f,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  ».  «. 
'OfkoXmios  Z*6s  ;  ApostoL  Proverb,  xiv.  40  ;  Plut. 
de  Mai.  Herod.  31,  33 ;  SchoL  ad^  Theoerit.  vii. 
103;  Stcph.  Byz.  c  v.  ,AmucoySu\f7s%  &c.)  Some 
modern  writers  have  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  the  name  Aristodemus  for  Aristo- 
phanes, npj>areutly  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Aristodemus  is  known  to  have  written  works  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compare  Villoison,  Prolog, 
ad  Horn.  II.  pp.  xxiii.  and  xxix.';  F.  A  Wolf, 
Prolegom.  in  Horn.  p.  ccxvL,  &c;  Wellauer,  t» 
ErteA.  und  Grttber'n  Encydop.  v.  p.  271,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.   (Varro,  de  He  Rust.  i.  1.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  (Plut.  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  {$.  w.  'O/xoAwi'ot,  Brttaiotn  Spous  ; 
comp.  Stcph.  By*,  s.  v.  'ArrtKovSvKM)  mentions 
the  second  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (Oiffcuxd). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  BoicariKtL,  and  the 
second  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  («.  v.  Xtu- 
paivtln,) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libanius,  who 
addressed  to  him  some  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
other*.  (Liban.  Epist.  76,  1186,  1228.)   There  is 


also  an  oration  of  Libanius  in  praise  of  Aristo* 
phanes.  (Opera,  voL  iL  p.  210  ;  comp.  Wolf,  ud 
Liban.  Epitt.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

ARl'STOPHON  ('Ap«rro>wr).  There  are 
three  Athenians  who  are  called  orators,  and  have 
frequently  been  confounded  with  one  another  (as 
by  Casaubon,  ad  TheophrasL  Charact.  8,  and  Bur- 
mann,  ad  Quinttf.  v.  12.  p.  452).  Ruhnken  (HitL 
Crit.  OraL  Gr.  p.  xlv.,  Ac)  first  established  the 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Axcnia  in  Attica. 
(Aeschin.  c  Tim.  p.  159,  c  Ctes.  pp.  532,  5H3,  ed. 
Rciskc.)  He  lived  about  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  412,  Aristophon, 
Laespodius  and  Melesias  were  sent  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadors  by  the  oligarchical  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  (Thuc  viiL  86.)  In  the 
archonship  of  Euclcidcs,  B.  c  404,  after  Athena 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Aristophon 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  beneficial  to  the 
republic,  yet  caused  great  uneasiness  and  trouble* 
in  many  families  at  Athens ;  for  it  ordained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  Athens 
whose  mother  was  not  a  free  born  woman.  (Caryst. 
ap.  A  then.  xiiL  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  Vii.  Ly*.  p.  149, 
ed.  Reiske.)  He  also  proposed  various  other  laws, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people  (Dem.  c  EubuL  p.  1308), 
and  their  great  number  may  be  inferred  from  his 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschin.  c  Ctes.  p.  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  having  made  illegal 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off  victo- 
rious. His  influence  with  the  people  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  of  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  was  so 
much  indebted,  (b.  c.  354.)  He  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timotheus  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  Aristophon.  (C.  Nepos, 
Timoth.  3;  Aristot.  Ittet.  1 1,  23 ;  Dcinarch.  c  l>e>- 
mosih.  p.  1  l,c.  Philod.  p.  100.)  After  thiseveut,but 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  him 
in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  de- 
fend the  law  of  Leptines  ag:iinst  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  treats  the 
aged  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckons 
him  among  the  most  eloquent  orators,  (c  IspL  p. 
501,  &c)  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  after. 
None  of  his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  FatL  Hell  ad  Ann.  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  greater 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschincs  served  as 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Abscuinkk.]  Clinton  (F.H. 
ad  ann.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  ( Vit.  X.  OraL.  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Axcnian  must  be 
understood.  Ulpian  {ad  Demosih.  De  Coron.  p. 
74,  a.)  confounds  him  with  Aristophon  the  Axcnian, 
as  is  clear  from  Aeschines  (c.  CUsiph.  p.  585).  This 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  though 
he  gives  him  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  6  Ko- 
Kvrrt6s  only  once  (De  Coron.  p.  250,  comp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  c  Mid.  p.  584  ;  Schol.  ad  Demoslh. 
p.  201,  a.),  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  orator 
he  is  ranked  with  Diopcithes  and  Chares  the  most 
popular  men  of  the  time  at  Athens.  There  arc 
some  passages  in  Demosthenes  (as  a  Turner.  p» 
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703,  Df  Conn,  Trier,  p.  1*230)  whero  it  is  un- 
certain whether  he  is  speaking  of  Aristophon  the 
Axenian  or  the  Colyttian. 

3.  Arcbon  Eponymua  of  the  year  B.  c.  S30. 
(Diodor.  xvii.  62  ;  Plut.  Devuulk.  24.)  Theo- 
phrastua  (Ckarwi.  8)  calls  this  Aristophon  an 
orator.  That  this  man,  who  was  archon  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
oration  on  the  crown,  was  not  the  Mime  as  the 
Colyttian,  is  clear  from  that  oration  itself,  in  which 
(p.  281)  the  Colyttian  is  spoken  of  as  deceased. 
Whether  he  was  actually  an  orator,  as  Theophrastns 
states,  is  very  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Ruhnken's  that  the  word  fnfrrwp  was  inserted  by 
some  one  who  believed  that  either  the  Azenian  or 
Colyttian  was  meant  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 
F.  //.  ad  ann.  330.)  [L.  &] 

ARl'STOPHON  ('Ap«rT<xp*r\  a  comic  poet 
respecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  the  titles  of  whose  comedies  we  must  infer, 
that  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
know  the  titles  of  nine  of  his  plays,  via.  1.  IIAd- 
v*r  (Athcn.  xii.  p.  552),  2.  ♦lAwvIor-r  (Athcn.  xi. 
p.  472),  3.  nv9ayopttrr/jt  (Ding.  Laert.  viii.  38  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  238,  iv.  p.  161,  xiii.  p.  563),  4.  Ba- 
cks (Stob.  Serm.  96.  19),  5.  AfSvpoi  1)  Tivpawoi 
(Pollux,  ix.  70),  6.  'larpit  (Athen.  vi  p.  238  ; 
Stob.  Serm.  vi  27),  7.  KaMvvltri*  (Athen.  xiii. 
p  559),  8.  ITapaicoTaeii«j  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  21), 
and  9.  niiplBovi.  (Athen.  vii  p.  303.)  We  pos- 
sess onlv  a  few  fragments  of  these  comedies,  and 
two  or  "three  ethers  of  which  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  plays  they  belonged.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit. 
Cum.  Or.  p.  410,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ARl'STOPHON  ( 'ApKTTo^p ),  a  painter  of 
some  distinction,  the  son  and  pnpil  of  Aglaophon, 
and  the  brother  of  Polygnotus.  He  was  also  pro- 
bably the  father  of  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 
bom  at  Thasos.  Some  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxv.  11.  a  40),  and  Plutarch 
(de  amiiend.  Poet.  3).  It  is  probably  through  a 
mistake  that  Plutarch  (Alcih.  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  picture  representing  Alcibiades  in  the 
arms  of  Neraea.  [See  Aglaophon.]     [CP.  M.] 

ARISTOTELES  (*ApurToW\nt),  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  B.  c 
404.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii  3.  §  2.)  From  an  allusion  in 
the  speech  of  Theramencs  before  his  condemnation 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  §  46),  Aristoteles  appears  to  have 
been  also  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Eetionia  and  admitting  the  Spartans  into  the 
Peiraeeus,  b.  c  41 1.  (Thuc.  viii.  90.)  In  a  c. 
405  he  was  living  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
bv  Xenopbon  as  being  with  Lysander  during  the 
riVge  of  Athena  (Hell.  ii.  2.  §  18.)  Plato  intro- 
duces him  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  "Panne- 
nides,"  and  as  a  v%ry  young  man  at  the  time  of 
the  dialogue.  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOTELES  ('ApuTToriKvt).  I.  Bioora- 
fbv. — Aristotle  was  born  at  Stageira;  a  sea-port 
town  of  some  little  importance  in  the  district  of 
Chalridice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
(  a.  c.  38 4. )  H  is  father,  N  icomachus,  an  Asclepiad, 
was  phvsician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  natural  science.  (Suidas, 
t.  r.  'e\ftirroT4\r)i.)  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or 
Phaestiiw),  was  descended  from  a  Chalcidian  family 
(Dionys.  de  Demosth.  ct  Arid.  5);  and  we  find 


mention  of  his  brother  Arimncstus,  and  his  sister 
Arimneste.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  15  ;  Suid.  Lc)  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  soon 
introduced  his  son  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  Pella,  where  at  an  early  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  years  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  account  for 
the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is 
perceived  throughout  his  whole  life,*  He  lost  his 
father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  have  died  earlier),  and  he 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenus 
of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.  This  friend  of  his 
father  provided  conscientiously  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  unci  secured  for  himself  a  lasting 
remembrance  in  the  heart  of  his  grateful  pupil. 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  son,  Nicanor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gave 
him  his  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (Am- 
mon.  p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  hia 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens, 
the  mother-city  of  Hellenic  culture,  (a  c.  367.) 
Various  calumnious  reports  respecting  Aristotle's 
youthful  days,  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  gossiping  anecdote-mongers 
spread  abroad  (  A  then.  viii.  p.  354 ;  Aelian.  V.  II.  v.  9  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel,  xv.  2  ;  cotnp.  Appuleius, 
Apol.  pp.  510,  511,  ed.  Oudendorp)  to  the  effect 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  dissipation,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
subsistence  first  as  a  soldier,  then  as  a  drug-seller 
(<papnaKoww\rii),  have  been  already  amply  refuted 
by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Comp.  Aristoclcs,  op. 
Euseb.  1.  e.)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Pinto  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  journey, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  years.  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  was  considerable,  not 
merely  relieved  him  from  anxiety  about  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  the 
expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  at  that  time 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philosophers 
with  indefatigable  seal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  information  and  instruction  in  inter- 
course with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
were  living  at  Athens,  among  whom  wc  may  men- 
tion Heracleides  Ponticus. 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  soon 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restless  industry 
and  his  untiring  investigations  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  "intellect  of  his  school"  (vovs  Trji 
darpifttr,  Philopon.  de  Aeternit.  Mundi  adv.  Pro- 
efam,  vi.  27,  ed.  Venet.  1535,  fol.) ;  his  bouse,  the 
house  of  the  "reader"  (ttVaTwwrTTjf,  Amnion.  L  e. ; 
Caelius  Rhodigin.  xvii  17),  who  needed  a  curb, 

•  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  noticing  physicians  and  their  operations  in 
his  explanatory  comparisons.    (Comp.  e.g.  Politic 

|  iii.  6.  §  8,  10.  §  4,  1 1.  §§  5,  6,  vii  2.  §  8,  12.  §  1, 

|  ed.  Stahr.) 
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whereas  Xonocrates  needed  the  spur.  (Diog.Laert. 
iv.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  **tn 
sacrifice  to  the  Grace*,"  he  apjx'nrs  rather  to  hare 
warned  Aristotle  against  the  ** too  much."  Aris- 
totle lired  at  Athena  for  twenty  Tears,  till  &  c. 
547.  (Apoll.  ap.  Diog.  Lax.rU  v.  9.)  During  the 
whole  of  thia  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undisttirlwd. 
For  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  latter  towards  the  former  are  nothing  but  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Themistius  (Oral,  iv.), 
Aristotle  had  raised  a  whole  host  (Ael.  V.  II.  iiL  19, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  JSv.  xv.  2 ;  Diog.  I>aert.  iL 
109,  t.  2  ;  Amnion.  ViL  Arid.  p.  45.)  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Aristotle,  possessed  as  ho  was  of 
a  rigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appeared  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  Dut  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affectionate  reverence 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  (as  Ethic.  Nic  ix.  7,  Polti.  iL  3.  §  3) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodorus  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  Gor- 
gias),  Aristotle  eren  wrote  a  biographical  \iyos 
4ynmtueurTut6t  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Jomrn. 
d.  Savons,  Dec  1832.  p.  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
around  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hcrmias,  the  dynast  of  the 
cities  of  Atameus  and  Assosin  Mysia.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  suhjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  (QuintiL  xi.  2. 
f  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Aristotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric. 
(ArisL  Wut.  L  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profonnd  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity  ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Augnstin  (<U  Civit.  Dri. 
viii.  12)  says,  "  Quutn  Aristoteloa,  vir  excellentis 
ingenii,  scctam  Peripateticani  condidisset,  et  pluri- 
mos  discipuloa,  praeclara  faraa  excellent,  rivo  tu/iiuc 
pruecepton  in  suam  haeresin  congregasaet." 
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mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe- 
torician as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  published  his  first  rhetorical  writings. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athenians. 
(Diog.  Laert.  r.  2.)  Moreover,  we  have  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  him 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (a.  c.  356  ;  GelL 
ix.  3 ;  Dion  Chrrsost.  Omt.  xix.) 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (a.  c 
347),  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  was 
offended  by  Plato's  having  appointed  Speusippus 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog.  I^atrt. 
v.  2,  iv.  1.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  his  education.  Since  the  death  of 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athena.  Besides,  the  political  horizon  there 
bad  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  The  under- 
takings of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  most  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Chalcidice  filled  the  Athenians 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  city  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  fate  of  many  others,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  time  that 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  from  his  former 
pupil,  Herraias,  who  from  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast,  Eubulus  (comp  Pol- 
lux, ix.  6 ;  Arist.  P<dit.  ii.  4.  §§  9,  10),  had,  as 
already  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atarneus  and  Assos.  On  bis  journey 
thither  lie  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xeno- 
cratea,  the  disciple  of  Plato.  Herraias,  like  his 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempts made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  Aristotle  had 
even  a  political  object,  as  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  Hcrmias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  merely 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  further  his  plans.  A  few  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  the 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  life.  Aristotle 
himself  escaped  to  Mytilcne,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.  A  poem  on  his  unfor- 
tunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the 
warm  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  hia 
memory  at  Delphi.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transferred  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend ;  and  long  after  her  death 
be  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  v.  16.)* 

Two  years  after  hia  flight  from  Atarneus  (a.  c 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  name 
Hrrmuu.  sec  Stahr,  ArutoteJiay  i.  p.  75,  where  it 
must  be  added,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Choeroboscus  in  the  Etym.  Magn.  p.  376,  Sylb, 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himself,  'Epfriai  and  not 
'Lpntlat  must  be  written. 
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342)  we  find  the  philosopher  accepting  an  invita- 
tion from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  snmmoned  him 
to  his  court  to  undertake  the  instruction  and 
education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  thirteen  years 
of  age.  (Plut.  Alt*.  5;  Quintil.  i.  1.)  Here 
Aristotle  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re- 
spect. His  native  city,  Stageira,  was  rebuilt  at 
his  request,*  and  Philip  caused  a  gymnasium  (called 
Nymphaeum)  to  be  built  there  in  a  pleasant  grove 
expressly  for  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  In  the  time 
of  Plotarch,  the  shady  walks  (ittphmroi)  and  stone 
seats  of  Aristotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  traveller. 
(Plut.  /.  c  5.)  Here,  in  quiet  retirement  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  Pella,  the  future  conqueror 
of  the  world  ripened  into  manhood.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  several  other  noble  youths  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Aristotle  with  him.  {Apophtk,  Peg. 
voL  v.  p.  683,  ed.  Reiake.)  Among  this  number 
we  may  mention  Casaandcr,  the  son  of  Antipater 
(Plut.  Alex.  74),  Marsyas  of  Pella  (brother  of 
Antigonus,  afterwards  king),  who  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander ; 
Callisthenes,  a  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Theophrastus  of 
Eresus  (in  Lesbos).  Nearchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Harpalus  also,  the  three  most  intimate  friends  of 
Alexander's  youth,  wore  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Pint.  Alex.  10.)  Alexander  attached  himself 
with  such  ardent  affection  to  the  philosopher, 
that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to 
manage,  soon  valued  bis  instructor  above  his  own 
father.  Aristotle  spent  seven  years  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's 
faculties  in  every  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
and  lively  inctination  for  every  art  and  science, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  those 
conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode 
of  Grecian  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
eloquence,  and  philosophy,  were  the  principal  sub- 
jects into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal 
pupiL  Thus  we  are  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
a  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (if  4k  tov 
rttf^7j«ot,Wolf,  ProUg.  p.clxxxL),that  he  instructed 
him  in  ethics  and  politics  (Plut.  Alex.  7),  and  dis- 
closed to  him  the  abstrusities  of  his  own  speculations, 
of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex- 
ander afterwards  complained.  (Of  1L  xx.  5.)  Alex- 
ander's love  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  every 
branch  of  physics,  as  well  as  the  lively  interest 
which  he  took  in  literature  and  philosophy  generally 
(  Pint.  Alex.  8),  were  awakened  and  fostered  by  this 
instruction.  Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Aristotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  failed  t'o 
exercise  the  most  important  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent plans ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
unite  all  the  nations  under  his  sway  into  one 
kingdom,  without  due  regard  to  their  individual 
peculiarities  (Plut  de  VirL  Alex,  i.  6,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
38,  42,  ed.  Hutten),  was  not  (as  Joh.  v.  MUller 
maintains)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
philosopher,  as  Plutarch  (Up.  88)  expressly  re- 


•  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  4),  Aris- 
totle drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  city. 


marks,  and  as  a  closer  consideration  of  the  po- 
litics of  Aristotle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove. 
(Comp.  Pofit.  iii.  9,  vii.  6,  i.  1.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  important  consequences 
as  regards  Aristotle  himself.  Living  in  what  was 
then  the  centre  and  source  of  political  activity, 
his  survey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  aa 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasioned 
and  favoured  several  studies  and  literary  works. 
In  his  extended  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  m  his  zoological  investigations,  he 
received  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  larger 
measure  from  Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  19;  A  then.  ix.  p. 
398,  e.;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  a.  c.  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  by 
his  father,  who  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Byzantium.  From  that  time  Aristotle's 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  advice  and  suggestion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence. 

In  the  year  &  c.  335,  toon  after  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  appears,  he  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  he  found  his  friend 
Xenocrates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled 
round  him  a  large  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
out  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (irtpiiranot)  which 
surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peri- 
patetic is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to 
his  school.  It  appears,  however,  most  correct  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jonsius,  DisterL  de  Hid. 
Perip.  i.  1,  pp.  419 — 425,  ed.  Elswich)  from  the 
place  where  Aristotle  taught,  which  was  called  at 
Athens  par  excellence ,  6  vepfworof,  as  is  proved 
also  by  the  wills  of  Theophrastus  and  Lycon.  His 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre- 
served by  Oellius  (xx.  5),  he  delivered  in  the 
morning  (4*Qtvdt  vtphrwros)  to  a  narrower  circle 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
which  were  called  acroamalie  or  arroatiz,  embraced 
subjects  connected  with  the  more  abstruse  philoso- 
phy (theology),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Those 
which  he  delivered  in  the  afternoon  (0*1X1*01  w«pf- 
s-oroy)  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous  circle 
(which  accordingly  he  called  exoteric),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politics.  Such  a  separa- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  disciples  and  more  pro- 
found lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearers  and  the  popular  discourses  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Greek  philosophers. 
(Plat  Theaei.  p.  152,  c,  Phaedtm,  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  ho  appears 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation, as  in  regular  lectures.    Some  notices  have 


*  The  story  that  Aristotle  accompanied  Alex- 
ander on  his  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
Liter  writers,  as  e.g.  in  David  ad  Cuttg.  i.  p. 24, 
a.,  33,  ed.  Brand.,  is  fabulous. 
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been  preserved  to  us  of  certain  external  regulation* 
of  his  school,  0.  <7_,  that,  after  the  example  of 
Xenocratca,  he  created  an  archon  every  ten  days 
among  hit  scholars,  and  laid  down  certain  laws  of 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  (vAmai 
cvfiworiKoL,  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1  SO  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  1 86, 
a.  e.).  Neither  of  the  two  schools  of  philoso- 
phy which  flourished  at  the  same  time  in  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Aris- 
totle, from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  historians,  statesmen,  and 
orators.  We  mention  here,  beside  Collisthenes  of 
Olynthus,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of,  only 
the  names  of  Theophrastus,  and  his  countryman 
Phanias,  of  Eresus,  the  former  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Arista  x  en  us  the  Tarentine,  surnamed 
fiowri*6s ;  the  brothers  Eudemus  and  Pasicrates  of 
Rhodes ;  Eudemus  of  Cyprus ;  Clearchus  of  Soli  ; 
Theodcctes  of  Phaselis  ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
chus  and  Satyrus ;  the  celebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos;  Philon;  Ncleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  lost 
work,  IT«pl  TfcV  'Apurrorikovt  (iajfairw*. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  circle 
of  disciples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  truly  kingly  liberality  of  his  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
talents,  an  immense  Bum  even  for  our  times,  but 
also,  through  his  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  .posterity  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
u  History  of  Animals."  (Plin.  //.  N.  viil  1 7.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nicomachns,  ami  of  whose  faithfulness 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan- 
tial acknowledgement  in  his  wilL  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
1 ;  v.  13.)  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupil. 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Collisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  his  behaviour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Callicthbnbs.] 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  10,  has  been  corrected 
by  Stahr,  ArittaUlioL,  p.  133);  and  although,  as 
Plutarch  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
connexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  expression  ( Tvpicor.  iii. 
1,  7,  ed.  Buhle ;  comp.  Albert  Heydemann'sGerman 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Berlin,  1835),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris- 
totle, irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  un- 
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founded.  Alexander,  according  to  all  historical 
testimony,  died  a  natural  death,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexion  with 
the  rumour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  {H.  A', 
xxx.  53.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  Pliny  baa 
been  wrongly  understood  by  the  biographers  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  as  well,  L  p.  139h  for,  far 
from  regarding  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
he  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  Aristotle,  says 
on  the  contrary,  just  the  reverse,— that  the  rumour 
bad  been  14  magna  cum  infamia  Aristotelis  erco- 
gitatum.r> 

The  movements  which  commenced  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander's  death,  B.  c 
323,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  security  of 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia.   To  bring  a  political  accusation  against  him 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  spotless  in  this 
respect,  that  not  even  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  contemporary  orator,  as 
implicated  in  those  relations.    He  was  accordingly 
accused  of  impiety  (dVc&tas)  by  the  hierophant 
Eurymedon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  Demophilus.  Such 
accusations,  as  the  rami  list  Euthypbron  in  Plato 
remarks,  seldom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul- 
titude.   (Plato,  Kuihyph.  p.  3,      lMti£o\a  rd 
roiaura  wpis  rods  voKXovt.)     The  charge  was 
grounded  on  his  having  addressed  a  hymn  to 
his  friend  Hermias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours  in  other  respects.    (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  5 ;    Ilgen,  Dimjuisti.  de  ScoL  Pocti,   p.  69  ; 
and  the  'hwokoyia  dtr«6tlas  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  ancients,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  p.  696.) 
Certain  dogmas  of  the  philosopher  were  al*o 
used  for  the  same  object.    (Origen.  c  CeU.  L 
p.  51,  ed.  HoeschcL)    Aristotle,  however,  knew 
his  danger  sufficiently  well  to  withdraw  from 
Athens  before  his  triaL    He  escaped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  m  c  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
had  relations  on  his  mother's  side,  and  where  the 
Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there  predominant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.    In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  he 
had  in  Chalcis.    (Diog.  Laert.  v.  14.)    Certain  ac- 
counts (Strabo,  x.  p.  448 ;  Diog.  Laert  x.  1 )  even 
render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Aristotle  had 
left  Athens  and  removed  to  Chalcis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.     A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  friend  Antipater 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  which  he  states  his 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  that  he  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportunity  of 
sinning  a  second  time  against  philosophy.  (Comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  vii.  120.  p.  1573,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  275,  20,  Bas.;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  36.) 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  a  defence 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.    At  least 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  was 
already  doubted  by  Athcnacus.    (Comp.  Phavorin. 
ap.  Diog.  LairL  L  c,  who  calls  it  a  Koyot  tucewt- 
k6j.)    However,  on  his  refusing  to  answer  the 
summons  of  the  Areiopagus,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelian,  P.  //.  xiv.  1),  and 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence.  Meantime 
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the  philosopher  continued  his  studies  and  lectures 
in  Chaicis  for  some  time  longer  without  molesta- 
tion. He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the 
year  a.  c.  322,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 
(who  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age,  from  the  effects  not  of  poison,  but 
at  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach.  (Censorin.  de 
Die  Sat.  1 4,  extr. ;  Apollod.  ap.  I>>  •_>/•  LaXri.  r. 
1 0  ;  Dionys.  L  c  5.)  The  accounts  of  his  having 
committed  suicide  belong  to  the  region  of  fables 
and  talcs.  One  story  (found  in  screral  of  the 
Christian  fathers)  was,  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Euripus,  from  vexation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  currents  in  it  On  the 
other  hand,  we  hare  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
remains  were  transported  to  his  native  city  Stagcira, 
and  that  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals  of  remembrance. 
(Vet.  Intp.  ap.  Buble,  voL  i.  p.  ",:  ;  Amnion,  p. 
47.)  lie  fore  his  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  his  school,  he  had  intimated  in  a  symbolical 
manner  that  of  his  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 
M  cued  em  us  of  Rhodes  and  Theophrastus  of  Kresus 
(in  Lesbos),  he  iutended  the  latter  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Lyceum.  (Genius,  xiii.  5.)"  He  also 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  From  his 
will  (in  Diog.  Laert  v.  21 ;  Hermipp.  ap.  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  589,  c),  which  attests  the  flourishing  state 
of  his)  worldly  circumstances  not  less  than  his 
judicious  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  family  and 
servants,  we  gather,  that  bis  adoptive  son  Nicauor, 
his  daughter  Pythias,  the  offspring  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  had  by 
her,  survived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipatcr 
as  the  executor  of  his  will. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
we  see  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
gifted  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  compre- 
hensive and  deep  mind,  practical  and  extensive 
views  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noblest  moral  sentiments.  Such  he  appears  in 
his  life  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Such  other  in- 
formation as  we  possess  respecting  his  character 
accords  most  completely  with  this  view,  if  we 
estimate  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
and  exaggerations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  his  taking  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
mocratical  patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
ed rather  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phocion. 
A  declared  opponent  of  aUolutism  (Pvlit.  ii.  7.  §  6), 
he  everywhere  insists  on  conformity  to  the  law, 
for  the  law  is  **  the  only  safe,  rational  standard  to 
be  guided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  oil"  He  wished  to  form  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  (Polit.  iii.  8, 
extr.),  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  mode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
philosophers,  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-faraj,  some- 
times call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  vizier.  (Comp. 
Schinoelder'i  Docunienta  PhUuenpk.  A  rait.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
by  a  certain  briskness  and  vivacity.  His  powers 
of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a  kind 


•  He  praised  the  wines  of  both  islands,  but 
■aid  be  thought  that  of  Lesbos  the  more  agreeable. 
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adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift 
which  Antipatcr  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (Plut  Cat.  Maj.  p.  354, 
Coriol.  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  (Timothcus,  ap. 
Diy.  JLr.l  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  19.)  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, de  Die  not.  1 4.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, using  L  for  Ii  (rpavk6t,  Diog.  L.  v.  1), 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
countenance  (>**>**«,  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. (Anth.  552,  voL  iii.  p.  176,  ed  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  which  pass  as  por- 
traits of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  Yisconti. 
{Icomyrapkie  GVccone,  I  p.  230.) 

II.  Aristotle's  Writing*. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  classify,  nnd 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  this 
kiud  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  large 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  David  (ad  Categ.  Prooem. 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1000  (TiryypdfifiaTa.  The 
Anonym.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed  Buhlc  in  Arist.  Opju 
vol.  1 )  sets  down  their  number  at  400  fiiSXla.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires,  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vorietungm  uber  die  Gesch.  drr 
Pkilotophie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  Still  these 
statements  arc  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  are  still  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  (Bi/J.  Arab.  Hisp.  vol.  i. 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarks. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  other  writers  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brand is,  de  pcrdilis.  Arid,  libr  de 
Ideis  et  de  liuno,  p.  7  ;  Ravaisson,  Meiaphtpnqtte  sT 
Arisfote,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  Paris,  1 837),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writings  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle's  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  can  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  are 
quite  general,  or  have  merely  been  supplied  by 
later  writers.  (Bitter,  Getch.  der  Phil,  vol  iii.  p. 
21,  not  1.)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  catalogues,  as  well 
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of  the  extant  a*  of  the  lost  work*,  is  to  be  found 
in  Fabriciiis.  (Dild.  iir.  iii.  pp.  '207 — 204,  and  pp. 
380 — 107.)  The  lost  works  alone  have  been 
enumerated  by  Buhle  (Commentaiio  de  dspcnl.  A  rift, 
lihr.  in  Comment.  Soviet,  (fatting,  vol.  xv.  p.  57,  &£.) 
But  the  labours  of  both  these  scholars  no  longer 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  critical  science.  To 
make  use  of,  and  form  a  judgment  upon  those  ancient 
catalogues,  is  still  further  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu- 
rious was  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  this  are  correctly  assigned  by  Ammonius.  (Ad 
Arist.  Caieg.  fol.  3,  a.)  In  the  first  place,  several 
of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle, which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
names,  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  Kudetnus  Rho- 
dius,  Phanios,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
add  mistakes  arising  Sid  n)*  6amntula»y  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  historico- 
political  literature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  name.  Ijastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  At  tali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
us  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whose  lovo  of  gain  rendered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest.  (Corap.  David, 
<ul  Caieg.  p.  20,  tLy  15,  who  assigns  additional 
causes  of  falsification  ;  Amnion.  /.  c.  ;  Simplicius, 
fol.  4,  6  ;  Galen,  Comment.  2  in  liLr.  de  JVat.  Anns, 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brandis,  Rhein.  Mas.  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Greek  lists,  in  particu- 
lar that  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  these  libraries.  (Trendelenburg, 
ad  Arid,  de  Anima,  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  division  of  Aristotle's  writings, 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators  as  Ammonius 
(*/  Categ.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplicius  (ad  Cat. 
pp.  1,  0,  cd.  Baa.)  distinguish — 1.  'T*ounifuiTUt&\ 
i.  e.  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  drawji  up 
for  iiia  own  use.  2.  "iuvrayuariKiL,  elaborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (dvpo- 
d«r«it)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dnpoauaruid 
(Gell.  xx.  5,  has  ittpoartnd,  which  form,  however, 
Schaefcr,  ad  Pint.  vol.  v.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
t(T<i/T*f>ut&,  4towtuc&.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  cir- 
cle of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  HantpiKtL  The  latter  wcro  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  particularly  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero's 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strub.  xiii.  pp.  608,  609 ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  5, 
ad  Alt.  iv.  16  ;  GcIL  L  c. ;  Plut.  Ale*.  5,  Advers.Co- 
lot.  p.  1 1 15,  b.  are  the  most  important,  are  given 
at  full  length  in  Stahr's  Aridoteliay  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
Ac. ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopatcr  atque  Syrian. 
ad  liermog.  p.  120,  in  Ijconhard  Spengel,  Iwarp^y^ 
TfX""v*  «•  de  Artium  ScriptL  &c  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  come  to  an  vnderttand- 
inq  with  the  public.  The  Platonic  philosophy  was 
so  widely  diffused  through  all  classes  that  it  was 
at  that  time  almost  a  duty  for  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Plato.    Aristotle  therefore  was 


obliged  to  break  ground  for  his  newer  philosophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  generally  on  certain 
practical  points.  In  this  way  originated  writings 
like  the  **Kuderaus,"  a  refutation,  as  it  appears,  of 
Plato's  Phoedon ;  his  book  *tpl  H6u*»¥y  a  critical 
extract  from  Plato's  "Laws;"  farther,  writings 
such  as  that  wtpl  Sixajooifr^s ,  &c.  These  were  the 
kSyoi  4»  Koinji  ^kScSo/mvox,  and  Stobaeus  quotes 
from  them  quite  correctly  in  his  Florilegium,  4k 
r&v  'ApurrortKout  KOINfl"N  ZuvrpMir.  (Coin p. 
Philop.  ad  A rist.  de  A  nimay  i.  1 38,  c.  2.)  In  Aris- 
totle himself  (and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con- 
sidered) there  occurs  no  express  declaration  of  this 
distinction.  The  designations  esoteric,  acroamatic, 
or  rpoptie  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  made 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  common  property  of 
all,  that  he  says,  that  "the  acroatic  (acroamatic,  or 
esoteric)  books  had  been  published  and  yet  not 
published,  for  they  were  intelligible  only  to  one 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy."  The  ex- 
pression exoteric^  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  nine  passages.  ( Etk. 
Nic.  L  13,  tL  4,  Etk.  Endem.  ii.  1,  ii.  B,  v.  4,  P<Jit. 
iii.  4,  vii.  1,  Phys.  iv.  14,  Afetapk.  xiii.  1.)  The**? 
very  passages  prove  incontestably,  that  Aristotle 
himself  had  not  in  view  a  division  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  subsequently  understood. 
In  one  instance  he  applies  the  name  exoteric  to 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned division,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as 
esoteric;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  pa  usages 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  disquisitions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay, 
the  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  writings  of 
other  authors.  The  whole  subject  concerns  us 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  history  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest.  w  One  sees  at  once  for 
one's  self,"  says  Hegel  (GescK  der  Pkilat.  ii.  p.  310, 
conip.  220,  238),  "what  works  are  philosophic  ami 
speculative,  and  what  arc  more  of  a  mere  empirical 
nature.  The  esoteric  is  the  speculative,  which, 
even  though  written  and  printed,  yet  remains 
concealed  from  those  who  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  vipo- 
roualy.  It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden."  But 
the  same  author  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  there  existed  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  which 
they  published,  and  the  lectures  which  they  deli- 
vered to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  The  contrary  is 
established  by  positive  testimony.  Thus  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Plato  were, 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  (&ypapa  hoyuata^  Bnui- 
dis,  de  perd.  Ar.  fibr.  de  Idea,  p.  25  ;  Trendclenb. 
Platonis  de  Idcis  doctrina  ex  Plaione  ill uxt rata,  p.  2, 
&c,  Berlin,  1827).  Hegel  himself  took  good  care 
not  to  allow  all  the  conclusions  to  which  his  system 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  also 
found  it  unndvisable  for  a  philosopher  Mto  give 
utterance  in  his  works  to  all  that  he  thought,  al- 
though he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  he  did 
not  think." 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  are 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
acroamatic  books.  The  Problems  alone  belong  to 
the  class  designated  by  the  ancients  kypomnemattc 
writings.  Of  the  dialogues  only  small  fragments 
arc  extant.    All  that  we  know  of  them  placei 
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them,  as  well  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  far  below 
the  dramatic  as  well  an  lively  and  characteristic 
dialogue*  of  Plato.  The  introductions,  according 
to  a  notice  in  Cicero  (adAU.  iv.  16),  had  no  inter- 
nal connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatises. 

Fate  ttfAruMWt  writing*  1.  In  antiuvitj/.—U 
we  bear  in  mind  the  above  division,  adopted  by 
the  Greek  commentator*,  it  U  obvious  that  the  so- 
caJW  kypouutematic  writings  were  not  published 
by  Aristotle  himself,  but  made  their  apm-nnmcc 
only  at  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
literary  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writings,  particularly 
the  dialogues,  were  published  by  the  philosopher 
himself.  Bat  reflecting  the  acroamatic  writings 
that  is,  respecting  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle, 
an  opinion  became  prevalent,  through  misunder- 
standing an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
ground  for  centuries  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  which,  though  at  variance  with  all  reason  and 
history,  has  been  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
the  but  ten  years  by  the  investigations  of  German 
scholars. 

According  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  Strobo 
( xiii.  p.  608>— the  main  authority  in  this  matter— 
(for  the  accounts  given  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch, 
and  Suida-s  present  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  manu- 
stript*  to  his  successor,  Theophrastus.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  these  literary  treasures  together 
with  Tbeophra-stus'  own  library  came  into  the 
hand*  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Neleus  of  Scep- 
sis. This  Neleus  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
price  to  Ptolemy  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alex- 
and  rine  library ;  but  he  retained  for  himself,  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso- 
phers' work*.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who 
were  subject*  of  the  kin?  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no 
other  way  of  securing  them  from  the  search  of  the 
At  tali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  form- 
ing a  large  library,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(card  7*jt  *V  iuijpvyi  rwi),  where  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worm*.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of 
Teos,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them 
fn<m  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  causing  the  ma- 
nuscripts to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
making  emendation*,  but  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge  of  what  he  was  about  After  the  capture 
of  Athens,  Sulla  in  n.  c.  84  confiscated  Apcllicon's 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
Rome.  [Apellicon.] 

Through  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
story,  an  error  has  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 
People  thought  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
must  necessarily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Theophraatus  had  published 
their  writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
svstem ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Apellicon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Aristotle  indeed  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
m  we  call  it,  of  his  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
tome  of  them,  revise  other*,  and  put  the  finishing 
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touch  to  several.    Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  pub- 
lication, and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  particularly  Theophrastus,  published  those 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.    This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
ings.   Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Aristotle  himself,  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  liistorico-political  writings.    Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  example,  the  Rhodian 
Eudemus,  Phanias,  Pasicrates,  and  others,  illus- 
trated and  completed  in  works  of  their  own,  which 
frequently  bore  the  same  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing; while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  master  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.    The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  the  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  assume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pas*  unnoticed.     But  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
self.   The  first  Ptolemies,  who  were  friends  and 
personal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Strn- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible.     For  this  and,  they  caused  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  pnrchased ; 
thus,  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  (A  mm  on.  ad  Cut.  fol.  3,  a.) 
And  although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acutcnesr  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  and  separated.    It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta- 
physical works ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
cal, political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
the  fragments  of  their  own  writings  bear  amplo 
testimony.    Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both  admitted  into  tho 
famous  "Canon,"  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  besides  only 
the  philosophers,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aeschines. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
false  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  fate  :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients.  (Gell.  xx.  5  ;  Plut.  AU*.  7 ; 
Simplicius,  Prooem.  ad  Ar.I'kys.  extr.,  Ar.  Pott.5, 
extr. ;  Brandis,  AhhandL  der  Derlin.  A  tad.  xvii. 
p.  268.)    And  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  explained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators,  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  tho  fate  and  long  concealment 
of  ull  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle.  In 
saying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny— 1.  That  the  story  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  lie  and  other* 
drew  from  it  must  be  regarded  a*  erroneous:  or 
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2.  That  the  fate  which  befcl  the  literary  remains 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  waa  prejudicial  to 
individual  writing*,  e.  g.  to  the  Metaphysics  (see 
Glaaer,  die  Arid.  Metuph.  p.  8,  Slc) :  or  3.  That 
through  the  discovery  of  Apcllicon  several  writings, 
as  e.  g.  tho  Problems,  and  other  hypumnematic 
works,  as  the  Poetics,  which  we  now  possess,  may 
have  come  to  light  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  after  the  first  two  successors  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Peripatetic  school  gradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophrastus 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Ceos,  Critolaus, 
&ic.,  were  of  less  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  sepa- 
rate dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence  ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing,  and  the 
easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  "that  they  hod  been 
published  and  yet  not  published."  Extracts  and 
anthologies  arose,  nnd  satii.fi ed  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
were  thrust  iuto  the  back-ground. 

In  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  ouiy 
came  there  with  the  library  of  A  pell  icon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  oft*  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  frocdman,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquary,  Audronicus  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  puins  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  Andronicus  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings. 
[Andronicus,  p.  176,  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen- 
tators begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripa- 
tetics, treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  text  of  individual  passages.  The  po- 
pular and  often  prolix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  from  their  having  been  originally 
lectures.  Here  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  Bokthus,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus ;  Nicola ch  Damascenes  ;  Alexander 
Abo abus  Nero's  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
Aepasics  (Eth.  A'ic.  ii.  and  iv.) ;  Adrastcs,  the 
author  of  a  work  w*pl  ttjj  to£**>j  t<Sp ' ApumniXovs 
/9t£AjW  ;  Galhnus;  Alkxandkr  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Caria.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  new-Platonists  engaged  xcalously  in 
the  task  of  explaining  Aristotle  :  among  these  we 
must  mention  Porphyrias,  the  author  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  Iam- 
blichus;  Dkxippuh;  and  Tiikmisth'k,  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclus;  Ammonium;  Damascius; 
David  the  Armenian.  In  the  sixth  century,  Ascle- 
pi us,  bishop  of  Tralles;  Olympiodoki'S,  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius.  Simplicius  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi- 
grated to  the  emperor  Coeroes  of  Persia.  (Jnurdoin, 
Recherche*  critique*  sur  fage  et  Coriginedct  Traduc- 
tions latme*  tTArid.,  Paris  1819.)  His  comment- 
aries are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Ionian,  Pythagorean,  and  Elentic  philosophy.  In- 
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deed,  in  every  point  of  view,  they  ore,  together 
with  those  of  Johannes  Philoponum,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  commen- 
tators which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  them  the  Roman  consular 
Du ethics,  the  last  support  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Italy  (a.  d.  524),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle. 

The  series  of  the  more  profound  commentators 
ends  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  became  a  subject  of  study 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  Jon.  Damasckncs 
and  PuoTica  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
MlCIIAKL  P8KLI.US,  MtCHAKL  Ephksics  in  the 
eleventh  century;  Gko.  Pachymkres  and  Ec- 
8TRAT1CS  in  the  twelfth  ;  Leo  Maokntenus  in 
the  fourteenth  ;  and  Georgiuk  Gkmistus  Plktho 
and  Gboroics  of  Trapexus  in  the  fifteenth.  These 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  value  from  the 
older  commentators.  (Comp.  Labbeus,  Gruemr. 
Aristotelis  Commentator.  Conspectus,  Par.  1758.) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Gottingen, 
in  30  vols.  The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  Aug. 
Brandis,  Scholia  in  Arid.  collegU,  &c,  Berl.  1836, 
4  to.,  in  two  volumes,  of  which  as  yet  only  the  first 
has  appeared. 

2.  History  of  the  writing,  of Aridoile  in  the  Rod 
and  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  Wed  in  the  middle 
age*. — While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  West  by 
Boetbius,*  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  cities 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.  At  that  time 
also  the  two  Peripatetics,  Damascius  and  Simpli- 
cius, left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Persia,  where 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  the  court  of 
Cosroes  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translations 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Arabians  appeared  as  a  conquering 
people,  under  the  Ommalades ;  and  though  at  first 
they  had  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  were 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Abhassides, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  khalifs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  eighth  century.  The  khalifs  Al-Mansur, 
Hamn-al-Raschid,  Mamun,  Motasem(753 — 842), 
favoured  the  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy ;  invited  Greek  scholars  to 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  philosophical 
works  of  Greek  literature,  as  well  as  the  medical 
and  astronomical  ones,  to  be  rendered  into  Arabic, 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals,  by  translators  ap- 
pointed expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  the  last  of  the  OmmaTades,  Abd-almh- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfall  of  bis 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  also. 
Schools  and  academies,  like  those  at  Bagdad,  arose 
in  the  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arabs,  which 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  the  Eaxt. 
Abd-alrahmon  III.  (about  A.  D.  912)  and  Hakein 
established  and  supported  schools  and  founded 
libraries;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  what 


*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  first ! 
translations  of  Aristotle  begin  with,  that  by  St. 

AugiiHtin. 
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Rag tlad  wai  for  Asia.  In  Bagdzd  the  celebrated 
physician  and  philosopher,  Avicenna  (1036),  and 
in*  the  West  Averrboes  (1198),  and  his  disciple, 
Mows  Maiinnnides,  did  most  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  means  of  trans- 
lations, or  rather  free  paraphrases  of  the  philoso- 
pher's writings.  Through  the  Spanish  Christians 
and  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa- 
gated to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  writings  of  Avicenna,  who  was 
looked  npon  as  the  representative  of  Aristotelitm, 
spread  over  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  /opt<tj/  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  translations  of  Boe- 
thios;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  crusades  (about 
1-10),  that  they  possessed  translations  of  all  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  were  made  cither  from 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 
which  they  bad  brought  with  them  from  Constan- 
tinople and  other  Greek  cities.  The  first  western 
writer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  was  Hermannus  Alemannus,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  translated  the  Ethics.  Other  trans- 
lators, whose  works  ore  in  part  still  preserved, 
were  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1*253),  John  of 
Basingstoke  ( 1 252),  Wilhelm  of  Moerhecke  ( 1 281  \ 
Gerard  of  Cremona  ( 1 1 87  ),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  the  years  1260 — 1270 
Tlwmas  Aquinas,  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  nges,  prepared, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
of  Moerbccke,  a  neie  Latin  translation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originals.*  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stngi- 
rite ;  and,  together  with  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
Albertus  Magnus,  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Avicenna  and  Averrboes  had  done  for  the  East 
and  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  For  the  West,  Paris 
was  the  scat  of  science  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
lufopby  in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
of  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  or 
other  of  these  cities. 

3.  History  of  the  urilmcft  of  Aristotle  ii»ce  the 
reriral  of  daaticai  studies. — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  old 
barbaric  translation  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
made  of  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  struggle  between  liberal  studies  and  the  rigi- 
dity and  empty  quibbling  of  the  scholastic  Aristo- 
telism, ended  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  promoters  of  the 
study  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
Juh.  Argy  ropy  bis  of  Byxontium  (a.d.  I486),  from 
whom  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
him  should  be  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaza  (1478), 
Franeisc  Pbilelphus  (1480),  Georgius  of  Tra- 
przus,  Gennadius,  Leonard.  Aretinus  (Bruni  of 
Arezxo).  The  exertions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished po;«  Nicobws  V.  (1447 — 1455),  who  was 

*  This  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  as  the 
vetnt  translation  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  places 
it  on  a  level  with  the  best  MSS. 


himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelus  Politianus,  Hermulaus 
Barbaras,  Donatus  Acciajolus,  Ressarion,  Augus- 
tinus  Niphus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulcnsis,  Laurentius 
Valla,  Job.  Reucblin,  and  others,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  translations 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle's  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pius  Manutius,  in  Venice,  1495 — 1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agricola,  as  well  as  Rcuchlin 
and  Melanchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Oenesius  Sepulvedn,  by 
means  of  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  laboured  with  distinguished  success 
against  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Aristo- 
telism of  Averrhoes,  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries ou  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Jacob  Fnber,  Ludwig  Vives, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Konrad  Gcsner,  took 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy;  and  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
efforts  of  Franciscus  Patritius  and  Petrus  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  agninst 
the  writings,  philosophy,  and  persona]  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philosophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commenta- 
ries and  editions  of  Aristotle,  are  confined  princi- 
pally to  his  rhctoricad,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthe- 
tical  works.  Tho  works  on  logic  and  natural  his- 
tory were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trea- 
tises remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  here  mention  Petrus  Victoriua  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  Antonius  Maioragius  (Conti, 
1555),  Franc  Robortelli  (1567),  J.  C.  Scnliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pocius  a  Beriga  (1685),  Baptist 
Camotius,  Vincent  Madius,  and  Barthol.  Lombard  us, 
Riccoboni,  Accoramboni,  Montecatinus,  &c  :  among 
the  French,  Mnretua,  Is.  Casaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sac,  Dionys.  I<ambinus  (1572):  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Germans,  Obert  Giphanius  ( van  (linen, 
1604),  the  physician  Tbeod.  Z winger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow-lubourer  with  Lambinus,  and  a  scholar  of 
Konrad  Gesner),  Camerarius  of  Bamberg  (1574), 
Wiih.  Hilden  of  Berlin  (1587),  Job.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylburg  (1596),  Ate. 

Within  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotle,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  birge  number  of  Latin  translations. 
From  facts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle)  that  we  meet  with  the  nor 
tice,'that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  physician,  Tbo- 
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mas  Linacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  friends  Latomer  and  Orocinius,  a  society  was 
formed  there  "  ad  illuttrnndam  Aristotelis  philoso- 
phiuiu  et  vertendos  denuo  ejus  libros."  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 

With  Casaubon,  who  intended  to  promote  the 
study  of  Aristotle  in  various  ways  (as  e.g.  by  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  woXertivu,  see 
Cnsaub.  ad  Diog.  Lacrt.  v.  27),  the  series  of  philo- 
logists ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literature  is  a  perfect  blank. 
For  among  the  largo  number  of  eminent  scholars 
which  the  Dutch  school  has  to  boast  of,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  whose  desultory  la- 
bours bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardly 
deserve  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours;  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Valckenaer,  respecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  tame  time  to  the  philologists  of  his  own  age. 
(  Valck.  ad  Sc&ol.  Eurip.  Phoen,  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyrwhitt,  Ooulston 
and  Winstanlcy,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Germany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  were  still  delivered  at  the 
universities;  but  with  the  exception  of  Kachelius, 
Piccart,  Schrader,  and  Coming,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Joh.  Jonsenius  (or  Jonsius,  1C24 — 
1G59)  of  Holstein,  and  Melchior  Zeidler  of  Kouigs- 
berg,  of  whom  the  first  rendered  some  valuable 
service  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
(I/istoria  Peripatetico,  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Launoi's  work  de  varia  Arutotelu  fortuna,  Ac., 
Wittemberg,  1720,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  philosopher's  writings. 

In  Germany,  Lcssing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dranuituryie,  again  directed  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  philologists,  Reix,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  e.  g.  Spalding,  Fullcborn,  Dclbriick,  and 
Vater,  again  applied  themselves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (1782—1822) 
by  his  edition  of  the  Politics  and  the  History  of  Ani- 
mals. Several  attempts  at  translations  in  German 
were  made,  and  J.  G.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ileyne  and  Wolf,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  (1791 — 1800), 
which  was  never  completed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  era  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  the 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cJose to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
philosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
liis  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
ckutsical  philology.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin 
academy,  through  Bekker  and  Brandis,  undertook 
on  entirely  new  recension  of  the  text ;  and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  prise  essays,  happily  de- 
signed and  admirably  executed,  promoted  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  them. 
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The  works  of  Ravaisson,  Michelet,  and  Barthtle- 
mv-St  Ililaire  are  valuable  in  this  respect.  Seve- 
ral French  translations  also  made  their  appearance. 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Ethics  and 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  place  in 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  some  works  of 
merit  connected  with  the  study  of  Aristotle  have 
appeared  of  late,  among  which  Taylor's  transla- 
tion may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  works 
of  Aristotle  are  :  1.  Aldina,  editio  princeps,  by 
Aldus  Pius  Manutms,  Venice,  1495—98,  5  vols, 
fol.  (called  also  Aldina  major).  For  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.  2.  Basileentis  III.  BasiL  1550, 
fol.  2  vol*,  with  several  variations  from,  and  some 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  princeps. 
It  has  been  especially  prized  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Politics.  The  Butileensis  I.  and  II.,  which 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  princeps.  3.  Camo- 
tianay  or  Aldina  minor,  edited  by  Joh.  Bapt.  Canio- 
tius,  Venice,  1551 — 53,  6  vols.  8vo.  4.  Syttmrg- 
iana,  Francof.  11  vols.  4 to.  1584—87.  This 
edition  of  Sylburg's  surpassed  all  the  previous  ones, 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  present  day  cannot  dispense 
with  it.  5.  Casaubmiaaoy  Lugd.  Batav.  1590,  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,  2  vols.  foL  reprinted  in  1597,  1605, 
1646.  This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared  has- 
tily, and  now  worthless.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  6.  Dm  VaUiumOy  Paris,  1619  and  1629, 
2  vols,  fol.;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  by  GuiL  Du  Vol 
Much  more  important  is  the  7.  Bipomtina  (not 
completed),  edited  by  Joh.  Gottl.  Buhle  1791— 
1800,  5  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  only  the  Organ  on 
and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The 
continuation  was  prevented  by  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.  The  first  volume,  which  con- 
tains, amongst  other  thing*,  a  most  copious  enume- 
ration of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and 
commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.  The  cri- 
tical remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variation*  of  older 
editions.  Little  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  itself 
and  exegesis.  8.  Bfkkeriana.  Bcrolini,  1831 — 
1840,  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekker,  ediJ. 
Acad.  Reg.  Boruss.,  2  vols,  text,  1  vol  Latin  trans- 
lations by  various  authors,  which  are  not  always 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  always  in  accordance 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.  Besides  the*?, 
there  are  to  be  2  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  Brandis, 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appeared. 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent 
though  not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancient 
MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately, 
tht-re  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  made  tue 
of,  and  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  making 
a  critical  use  of  this  edition.  Bekker's  edition 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.  8v<x, 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylburg.  Besides  these,  there 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnitx, 
Lips.  1832,  16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edition 
of  the  text,  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Lips.  184  3. 

III.   Enumeration  and  rivixw  op  tub 
writings  op  Aristotle, 

We  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  several  writings,  such  as 
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attempted  by  Samuel  Petitus.  (Miscell.  iv.  9.)  The 
citations  in  the  separate  writings  are  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  are  often  additions  made  by 
a  later  hand ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  two  writings 
refer  reciprocally  to  each  other.  (Hitter,  Gcsch,  der 
J'talosophie*  iii.  p.  29,  not.  I,  p.  35,  not.  2.)  More- 
over, such  an  arrangement  is  of  small  importance 
for  the  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Aristotle, 

A  systematic  arrangement  was  first  given  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
lie  placed  together  in  pragmatics  (wpayfiartuu) 
the  works  which  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  the 
logical,  physical,  &c  .  (Porphyr.  Vii.  Plotin.  24  ; 
Cosiri,  BUJkMJL  Arabico-Escoriulens.  p.  308.)  His 
arrangement,  in  which  the  logical  prngmaty  came 
first,  agreed,  as  it  appears,  in  many  other  respects 
with  the  present  arrangement  in  the  editions. 
(Kavuisson,  Essai  sur  la  Mitaphys.  L  pp.  22—27.) 
lie  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
in  port  testified  by  the  express  evidcuce  of  Greek 
interpreters.  The  arrangement  of  Andronicus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserved  in  the  division  pecu- 
liar to  the  Latins  (ward  Aarlyous)*i.e.  to  the  Latin 
translators  and  expositors  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  century,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 
notices  in  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekker. 
(Arist.  Opp.  ed.  Bekker,  RheU  i.  8,  p.  1368,  b, 
ii.  init.  p.  1377,  b.,  iii.  iniu  p.  1403,  b.)  The  di- 
visions of  the  Greek  commentators  may  be  found 
in  Stahr  (Aristot.  ii.  p. 254),  with  which  David  ad 
Categ.  p.  24  ;  Philop.  ad  Categ.  p.  36,  ed.  Berolin. 
may  be  compared.  They  separate  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  into  three  principal  divisions.  1.  Theoretic. 
2.  Practical.  3.  Logical  or  organical*  which  again 
have  their  subdivisions.  The  arrangement  in  the 
oldest  printed  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 
probably  upon  a  tradition,  which  in  its  essential 
features  may  reach  back  as  far  as  Andronicus.  In 
the  Aldina  the  Organon  (the logical  writings)  comes 
first;  then  follow  the  works  on  physical  science, 
including  the  Problems;  then  the  mathematical 
and  metaphysical  writings ;  at  the  end  the  writings 
which  belong  to  practical  philosophy,  to  which  in 
the  following  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 
arc  added.  This  arrangement  has  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  following  survey  we  adhere  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Zcll,  who  divides  the  works  into, 

A.  Di-tritml*  u.  J/i^torieal*  C  MiwJlaneotts*  O. 
trrt,  a.  Poems  and  Speed**.  Every  systematic 
division  of  course  has  reference  principally  to  the 
firU  class.  The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  works  must  be  determined 
from  what  Aristotle  says  himself.  According  to 
him,  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  it*  object 
either,  1,  Merely  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 
2,  Besides  this,  an  operative  activity.  The  latter 
has  for  its  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 
(mv),  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself,  and  its  pro- 
cess (rpdrrrtw).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  either  I.  Productive,  poetic  (k*ioriip.n 
sronrrunj);  or  II.  Practical  («s-umfr»ij  wpaaratij); 
or  III.  Theoretical  (hrurrfoui  bmepyr ix-//).*  Theo- 
retical knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (<f>»Ao- 
<ro4><at,  irpayna-Tfuxi),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 
(hrurrjttn  «)wrurrf);  2.  Mathematics  («**-.  fiafhifia- 
Turrj) ;  3.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 


•  Metaph.  K.  6,  p.  226, 
Eth.  Mc.  vi.  3  and  4. 
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?iinf,  or  simply  coepla).*  Practical  science,  or 
practical  philosophy  (if  tykocro<f>la  wtpl  ra  dydpti- 
Tiva,  ij  sroXrrunf,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Eth,  Nk.  i.  2,  Magna  Moral  i.  1,  Hhet.  L  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  reference  to  the  individual  man,  ethics 
(rjtfoof);  2.  With  reference  to  the  family  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  Oeconomics  (ouroropuft}) ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state,  Politics  (»oAm«nf,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word ;  Eth.  Nic  x.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  far  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  itself,  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  them, 
it  is — IV.  'Ewomf/Mj  ffnowovaa  wtpi  dwoisl^sus 
Kal  ixurrfotTit  (Mrtaph.  K.  i.  p.  213,  Brandis), 
which  must  precede  the  wpwrn  Qikoaotfna,  (Met. 
r.  3,  p.  66,  lin.  24.)  This  is  Dialectics  or  Analytics* 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terms,  Logic  Some- 
times Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  practical  and  theoretical  philosophy.  (Afe- 
taph.  ii.  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works. 

1.  Dialectics  and  Itogic 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Organon  (i.  e.  instru- 
ment of  Bcicncc).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  cognoscent  faculty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  ( Tvpica  and  Elench. 
Sophist.)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  probable*  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  false  conclusions  (Dialectics, 
Eristics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  band,  which 
are  more  theoretical  (analytical  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Syllogistics)  and  of 
proof  (Apodcictics),  the  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonstrable  knotcledge. 

Literature  of  the  Organon. — Organon*  ed.  Pad  us 
a  Beriga,  Morgiis,  1584,  Fran  cot  1597,  4to. ; 
Elementa  logkes  Aristot.  ed.  Trendelenburg,  BeroL 
1836,  8vo,  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanations  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — Weinholta,  De 
tin  thus  et  pretio  logices  Arist.  Rostochii,  1824. — 
Brandis,  Ui'ber  die  Reihen/olge  der  B'u'eher  de*  Or- 
ganon* &c.,  in  the  Abhandl.  d.  Beri.  Akad^  1835, 
p.  249,  &c—  Biese,  die  Philosophie  des  A rvrtoL  i.  pp. 
45-318.— J.  Barthelemy  St  Hilaire,  De  la  Logufuc 
d"Aristote*  Miraoire  couronnee par  l'lnstitut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usual  succession  of  the  logical  writings  in 
the  editions  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Kanryop/ai  (Praedkamenta).  In  this 
w  ork  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as  species. 
These  are  essence  at  substance  (t|  ovcia\  quantity 
(t6oo*)*  quality  (-noiov)*  relation  (s-pdj  n),  place 
(s-ov),  time  (nort)*  situation  (kuct^oi)*  possession  or 
having  (txtt")j  (»««*),  tu/Jering  waVx*^). 

•  Afctujhy*.  E.  1,  K.  1,  L.  I. 
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The  origin  of  thess  categoric*,  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg's investigation,  is  of  a  linguistic-grammati- 
cal nature.  (Trend,  de  Arist.  Catey.  BeroL  1833, 
8vo.) 

2.  n»pl  ipur\v«lax  (de  Elocutione  oratorio),  L  e. 
concerning  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech.  By  ipurivmla  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  all  the  component  parts  of  judgments 
and  conclusions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  small  treatise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (See  Classen,  de  Grammaticae  Graecae  Pri- 
mordiis,  Bonnae,  1829,  p.  52;  K.  E.  Geppcrt, 
DareteUumy  der  Gramnuiti^chcn  Kutc/orien,  Berlin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  (Spot)  and  propositions  (irpordVm)  are 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  "AwaAwurd 
■wpdrtpa  (Aualytica  priora),  the  theory  of  conclu- 
sions. The  title  is  derived  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (ava\v*tv).  The  word  wpSrepa,  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  later  band.  4.  The  two  books, 
AyaAurutd  S<rr«pa  (also  Scvrspa,  pJyaAa),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  The  eight  books  TowMtaV  embrace  Dialectics, 
t.  e.  the  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  farther  conclusions 
on  every  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  but, 
(TdVot,  sedes  et  /antes  argumentorum,  loci,  Cic  Tap. 
c.  2,  Orut.  c.  1 4,)  the  work  takes  iu  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topics  the 
treatise,  6*.  Hsol  eo<pumtaZv  iK4yx*f",  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmann, 
Leipzig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Plato's  Eutbydemus. 

- 

2.  Tlteorrtical  Philosophy. 

Its  three  parts  are  Physics,  A  fa! hematic*,  and 
Metaphysics.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
considers  material  substances,  which  have  the 
source  of  motion  in  themselves  (v-d  oVra  i  kwov- 
H*va).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  (to*  *6<rov  koX  rd 
<rw»x/v),  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  from  things  (x^y^rd),  though  ' 
they  are  still  independent,  Kerf?  caird  pjrovra. 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist  »psfnj  <fnXo<rwpla,  arxpla, 
btohoyla,  d«oAo7<rd  ivurrduri,  or  ^tAo<rcx#n'o 
■imply)  have  to  do  with  existence  in  itself  and  as 
•uch  (rd  5V  jj  eV,  Met  I*.  1,  E.  1),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (ri  xtspio^fdv  &v  koX  rd  dxlrrrrov).  Their 
subject  therefore  is  the  universal,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things,  tho  best,  the  first  (rd  taSiXor, 
to  air  la,  r<)  tLptaror,  rd  wpttrtt,  wtp\  dpxds  •wur- 
r^urt),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  this 
last  branch  belong 

The  Metaphysics,  in  14  books  (r»r  uerd  rd 
^waited,  A — N),  which  probably  originated  after 
Aristotle's  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in- 
dependent treatises.     The  title  also  is  of  late  1 
origin.    It  occurs  first  in  Plutarch  (Alex.  c.  7),  j 
and  must  probably  be  traced  back  to  Andronkus  ; 
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of  Rhodes.  Out  of  this  praymaty  there  have  been 
lost  the  writings  Tltpl  <pi\oeo**as,  in  three  books, 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
description  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  and  Hep*  tolas,  in  at  least  four  books,  a 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas.  (See  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  perd.  Arist. 
Itbr.  21.  14.) 

Literature  of  the  Metaphysics.  The  edition  by 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  the 
first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  has  appeared.  Scho- 
lia Gracca  iu  Arist,  Met.  ed.  Brandis,  BeroL  1837, 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Biese,  die  Pkilotophie  dee  Arist.  i.  pp. 
310 — 661;  Michelet,  Bxamen  critique  de  la  Mc- 
toph.  <P Arist.,  Paris,  1836  ;  Ravaisson,  Sur  la 
Metapk.  cTArisL,  Paris,  1838  ;  G laser,  die  Meiaph. 
des  Arist.  nach  Composition,  Inhalt,  und  Methode. 
Berlin,  1841;  Vater,  Vistdidae  theoloyiae  Aristo- 
tdis,  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  perd.  Arist. 
libr.  de  Ideis  et  de  Bono,  sine  de  Philoeophia,  Bon- 
nae, 1823,  and  Rheinisches  Museum,  iu  2,  p.  208, 
&c.,  4,  p.  558,  Ac.;  Trendelenburg,  Plotonisde  lJeu 
et  iVumcris  Doctrina  em  A  ristoteic  ill ust rata,  Lips. 
1826  ;  Starke,  de  Arist.  de  lntclH<rntia,  sit*  de 
Mente  Sententia,  Neo-Rappini,  1833,  4to.;  Bonitx, 
Obserrationcs  criticae  in  Aristotclis  libros  mctaphif- 
sicos,  BeroL  1842. 

Mathematics,  the  second  science  in  the  sphere  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
ing writings  of  Aristotle : — 

1.  Tltpt  dr6u+»  ypau+uZv,  L  e.  concerning  indi- 
visible lines  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  magnitudes.  This  work 
was  attributed  by  several  ancient  critics  to  Theo- 
phnutus.    Ed.  princeps  by  Stephanua,  1557. 

2.  MifXWtxd  Tpo€\r>nara,  Mechanical  Problems, 
critically  and  exegeticallv  edited  by  Van  Capcile, 
Amstelod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vitruvius 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatise; 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  division  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  via.  Physics  or  Nut u ml 
science  (wpayuareia  $.  ptdoboi  <puauc^,  es-umfuT) 
wtpl  fiicsvs,  laropla.  wtpl  Phys.  L  I  ;  de 

Chela,  iii.  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibits  the  follow  ing 
division  and  arrangement :  The  science  of  Physics 
considers  as  well  the  universal  causes  and  relations 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individual  natural  bodies. 
The  latter  are  either  simple  and  therefore  eternal 
and  imperishable,  as  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  elements 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  are  compound, 
earthly,  and  perishable.  The  compound  physical 
substances  are,  1.  such  as  are  formed  immediately 
by  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  forces,  as  the 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  collections  of 
homogeneous  matter  (duoioutprj,  simtlaria),  which 
are  compounded  of  the  elements,  e.y.  stones,  blood, 
bones,  flesh;  3.  heterogeneous  component  parts  (dro- 
uoioutpri,  distimilaria),  as  e.  p.  head,  hand,  kc~, 
which  are  compounded  of  different  homogeneous 
constituent  parts,  as  of  bones,  blood,  flesh,  ice.; 
4.  organized  objects  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
geneous constituent  parts :  animals,  plants.  The 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  proceeds 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  particular  and 
individual ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
portion  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognoscent 
observation  of  the  external  appearance  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes.  (Phys.  i.  1,  iii.  1 ;  de 
PartA.  Animal,  i.  5 ;  UisUAmim.  i.  6.  §  4,  Schnei- 
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der.)  In  the  Utter  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  investigation  of  the  purjxm  (ri  of  ?rt*a, 
ruttM  JinaJis),  by  means  of  which  one  arrives  at 
the  idea  of  the  thing  (Aot***  <*  «&»»«). 
Aristotle  reproaches  the  older  investigators  with 
having  neglected  to  penetrate  into  the  purpose  and 
idea  (vi\ot  and  kSyos)  of  the  individual  sides  and 
parts  of  nature,  and  with  having  always  bought 
merely  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  (De 
Generxitione,  r.  I,  it  6.)  In  this  investigation  of 
the  purpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natural  object,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
investigation,  corresponds  most  completely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
realized,  aud  accordingly  best  fulfils  its  purpose. 
(De  Partib.  Amm,  L  5 ;  Phys.  i.  8 ;  De  Inccxu 
Ar.im.  2.) 

According  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
ings of  this  pragmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1.  The  eight  books  of  Physics  (<pwriKrj  axpoaais, 
railed  also  by  others  vepl  &PX*y  \  the  last  three 
books  are  likewise  entitled  wepl  Kuriaeets  by  Sim- 
plicius,  Prooem.  ad  I'hys.  and  ad  r'u  pp.  404-5, 
ed.  BeroL)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
general  principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
verse is  naturally  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
of  the  principal  parts  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  elements.  There  follows  accord- 
ing1^ 

2.  The  work  concerning  the  Heaven  (**pl  ovpa- 
rov),  in  four  books,  which  is  entitled  wtpl  K&opmi 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  (Fabric.  Bibl  Or. 
iii.  p.  230,  HarL)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  i.  12,  the  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  a.  c  357.  See  Keppler,  Attn*,  opt  p.  357  ; 
Ha  illy,  Histoire  de  t  Astronomic,  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  books  on  Production  and  Destruction 
(stpl  ytriwt  ncd  pdopas,  de  Generations  et  Cor- 
ruptione\  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
and  destruction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
in  the  process  of  formation  which  goes  on  in 
inorganic  nature,  or  in  meteorological  phaenomena. 
The  consideration  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Four  books  on  Meteorology  (utTH»po?^oyiKa\ 
de  Mchoris).  This  work,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  clearness  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com- 
posed after  B.  c  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acquaintance  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alex- 
ander** expedition.  (St.  Croix,  Etamen  critiipie 
dee  /list  a"  A  lea.  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Meteorologia  vet 
Graecor.  et  Rom-,  BeroL  1832.)  It  contains  the 
groundwork  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Ideler,  Lips.  1834,  2  vols.,  with  a  pro- 
file commentary.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

5.  On  the  Universe  (**pl  KOfffiov,  de  Mundo\  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
hut  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
style  altogether  foreign  to  Ari&totle.  The  whole 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
title  by  Appuleius,  as  Stahr  (Ariel,  bei  den  Romern, 
p.  165,  &c)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  O sarin 
ascribes  it  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  (Bettrdge  xur 
Griech, «.  Rom.  Litt.  Gach.,  Darmstadt,  1 835,  vol.  i. 
pp.  141 — 283.)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 
(HUdebrand,  Prolegg.  ad  AppuL  voL  i.  p.  xlL,  &c\ 
on  the  contrary,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
translation. 

To  the  same  division  of  this  pragmaty  belongs 


the  small  fragment  on  the  local  name*  of  several 
winds  (dviux*v  dw*is  teal  npeernyoplat,  out  of  the 
larger  work  vspt  <rriu*lu>v  -^uuwvuf,  Diog.  L.  v. 
26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp^  ed.  Du  Val.  vol.  ii.  p. 
848),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  AW  Increinento. 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (opunofitpn)). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g.  wtpl  utrd\\u>if  (Olympiod.  ad 
Arist  Meteorol.  i.  5,  vol.  L  p.  133,  Ideler),  and 
vepl  Ttjs  A/0ou  (Diog.  L.  v.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  the  works  on  organic  natural  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  (Meteor.  L  1 )  places  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  (//.  Ar. 
viiL  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius 
(c  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenburg,  ad  Arist.  de  Anima 
Prooem,  p.  11 4,  Ac  The  work  which  we  must 
place  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (w«pl  fofor  laropla, 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  al  wept  rd  fo»o  isrro* 
plau  and  flwin)  loropta,  De  Partibvs,  iii.  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books,  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species ;  makiug 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  it*  mode  of  life,  and  its  character. 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholars  are  not 
agreed.  Sudigcr  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius:  ihrjp 
tou  /ii}  ytwar ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Berolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parts  of  Animals  (iff  pi 
fciW  futpiter),  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animaL  According  to  Titze  (de 
Arist  Opp.Serie,  pp.55 — 58),  the  first  book  of  this 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
work  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  hoyos  wtpl  ipvattet  oAkiara  ^i*9oSnc6r, 
Prag.  1819,  and  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo^  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

8.  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (wept 
•vo-sVc*!),  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  uni- 
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mals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  The  fifth  hook 
however  doe*  not  belong  to  this  work,  hut  is  a 
treatise  on  the  changes  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  body  suffer. 

9.  lie  fncessu  Animalium  (*«pl  £<*>a>v  roptias), 
the  close  of  which  (c  If),  p.  713,  ed.  Bekk.),  after 
the  external  phacnomcna  of  the  animal  kingdom 
tind  of  animal  organization  have  been  treated  of, 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  toul.  The  consideration  of  this  is 
taken  up  by  Aristotle  in  the 

1 0.  Three  books  oh  the  Soul  (»«pl  tyoCV*)-  After 
he  hns  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  "the  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life"  («/5oy 
atifiarot  QwrucoS  Svrdfut  {"wi)?  fx01*™)*  Such  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  Jkt«Mx»mi  ;  (re- 
specting this  expression,  see  Biese,  Phil,  des  Arid. 
pp.  355,  452,  479,  &c.) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
cntelecheia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  organized  : 
it  is  its  essence  (o&r/a),  its  \6yos.  This  work  has 
l«cn  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jcnae,  1833, 8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle's  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  explanation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  are  connected,  in  which  individual  sub- 
jects are  carried  out : 

1 1.  On  the  Motion  of  Animals  (utp\  ftJwv  Kinf- 
atett). 

1 2.  Parva  Nat  and  ia,  a  scries  of  essays,  which, 
according  to  their  plan,  form  an  entire  work  (de 
Scnsn,  c  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  following  succession  : 

(a)  On  Memory  and  Recollection  (wtfA  fu^W 
koI  dvafunjwt). 

(It)  On  Sleep  and  Waking  (vspl  Swvov  ml  ijpn- 
y4pcti*%). 

(c)  On  Dreams  (wept  Iwwsimv). 

(d)  Vital  -riji  Kaff  Swvov  (uxvTiicrjs  (de  Divinations 
per  Somnum). 

(e)  Tl«pi  fiWCpoSidrnros  ttal  jSpaxvffioVirros  (de 
Longitudine  et  Drevitate  Vitae\ 

(/)  n«pl  vtirnrros  ko\  yvpw  (de  Juveidutc  et 

Scnectutc). 

( «/)  Tltpl  dvairvat}t  (de  Respiratume), 
(A)  Ilepl  f«i?f  tal  SareWou  (de  Vita  et  Mortep 
With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 

Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

1 3.  The  treatise  de  Sensu,  according  to  Trendel- 
enburg's conjecture,  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  fragment  irspl 
&\kov<tt(£v*  probably  belongs  to  it  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

1 4.  On  Colours  (ir«pl  XP^'IM^T0>V\  which,  how- 
ever, Titse  (Ac.  p.  67)  regards  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lout  work  on  Plants.  The  fragment  wsfA  wm&fueros 
(de  Spirit*},  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
treatise  wtpl  dwawvorji.  The  treatise  on  Physio- 
gnomics  ((pwrtoyrttfuKa)  printed  in  Franz,  Scriptores 
Phyniognomici  velem,  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
with  the  scientific  consideration  of  animal  life. 


*  Preserved  by  Porphyrins,  ad  Ptolemaei  Har- 
monica, printed  in  Patrit.  Discuss.  Perip.  p.  85,  &c 
and  in  Wallis,  Opp.  Oxon.  1699,  vol.  iii.  p.  246,&c. 

t  See  Arist.  J/ist.  Anim,  v.],de  Partib.  Anim. 
ii.  10,  deJuvenU  et  Senect.  vi.  1,  de  General.  Anim. 
i.  1,  c.\tr.  L  23,  and  in  other  passages. 


The  organization  of  plants  had  been  treated  of 
by  Aristotle  in  a  separate  work  (wtpl  ^vr«>).t 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  Utpl  (pirT&r  (de  Plantis),  accord- 
ing to  a  remark  in  the  preface,  are  a  translation 
from  a  Latin  translation,  which  again  was  founded 
on  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original.  In  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  their 
authenticity,  there  are  many  expressions  found  in 
them  which  bear  an  undoubtedly  Aristotelian 
stamp.  (Compare  Henschel,  deArid.  Baton,  PhUos. 
Vratislaviae,  1823.) 

Several  anatomical  works  of  Aristotle  have  been 
l<>*t.  He  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  especial 
manner  advocated  anatomical  investigations,  and 
Kite  wed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  lie  frequently  refers  to  investi- 
gations of  his  own  on  the  subject.  (Hist  Anim, 
i.  17,  cxttv,  iii.  2,  vi.  10.)  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  25) 
mentions  eight  books  aWro/**V,  and  one  book 
inKoyH  draTOftetVy  by  Aristotle.  According  to 
Aristotle's  own  intimations  (de  Gen.  An.  iL  7,  de 
Part.  An.  iv.  5),  these  writings  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  The  treatise  EOSthaoj  r)  wtpl  ifux^i, 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudcmus  of  Cyprus,  the 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost.  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  has 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  (de  ConsoL  ad  Apollon, 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  proposition,  that 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quoted 
by  Diog.  Laert.,  d«r«s  **pl  belongs  to  this 

class  of  works,  is  doubtful  Respecting  the  lost 
medical  works,  see  Buhic,  /Lap.  102. 

3.  Practical  Ph3osophyt  or  Politics, 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  phi- 
losophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works  : 
the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  Ototomies.  In 
them  Aristotle  treats  of  the  sciences  which  have 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  reason  manifesting 
itself  in  particular  spheres.  Their  subject,  there- 
fore, is  action,  morality  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  family,  and  to  the  state.  Next  to 
these  we  place  the  sciences  which  have  for  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  (nxtlr), 
1. 0.  Art. 

Ethics. — The  principal  work  on  this  subject  is 
1.  'HOucd  fiiKouAx^ta,  in  10  books.  Aristotle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  unit ersal 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the 
community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness  (*J5tu- 
uovia) ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  band, 
perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  advantages 
and  favourable  external  circumstances.  Virtue  is 
the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  of  man 
(6p6os  A*7©f).  The  nature  of  virtue  shews  itself 
in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  ex- 
tremes. In  accordance  with  this,  the  several  vir- 
tues are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The 
authenticity  of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle, 
is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  aa  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  The 
title  Nuxoudxeia  M**f»d,  under  which  David  (Pro-m 
leg.  ad  Categ.  p.  25,  a.  40,  Schol.  ed.  Berolin.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The 
best  editions  are  by  ZcU,  Heidelberg,  1820,  2  vols. 
8vc;  Corals,  Paris,  1822,  8vo.;  Cardwcll,  Oxon. 
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1808,  2  vols.;  Michelet,  Berlin,  1828,  2  vols. 
Beside  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  we  find  amongst 
the  works  of  Aristotle 

2.  "Ht'ivu  ZvS^nttA,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
only  books  i.  ii.  iii.  and  vii.  arc  independent,  while 
the  remaining  books  iv.  v.  and  vL  agree  word  for 
word  with  books  v.  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus. 

3.  *H0«d  MfyoAa  (in  David,  L  c  'HO.  fiiy. 
Sucofxixtia)  i°  two  books,  which  Pansch  (deArist. 
mcufnis  moral,  lubditicio  libroy  1841),  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  shew  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
but  an  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  very 
skilful  hand ;  whilst  nnother  critic,  Glaser  (die 
Metayh.  des  Arid.  pp.  53, 54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work. 

4.  The  treatise  Utpl  dp*rwf  koI  KtiKimv,  a  collec- 
tion of  definitions,  is  of  very  doubtful  origin,  though 
probably  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  (See  Eth. 
Nk.  x.  extr.)  The  connexion  between  the  two 
works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
vo-rtpor  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and  in  the  latter  by  tpoWtpov  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Aristotelian  Politics  (woktrutd ;  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  t.  24,  toAjtuti)  cUpo'cum)  in  eight  books, 
have  for  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  for  Vie  human  community  in  the 
slate;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely 
the  external  preservation  of  life,  but  "  happy 
life,  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  virtue "  (dperjjf, 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
also  ethics  form  the  first  and  most  general  founda- 
tion of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the 
element  of  the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins 
with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
government,  after  which  he  gives  an  historico- 
critical  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
constitutions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
important  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
conclusion.  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  lately  St  Hi  Loire,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  (p.  lxxvi),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
transposition,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books  :  i.  ii. 
iii.  vii.  viii.  iv.  vi.  v.  On  the  other  hand,  Bicse 
(Phil,  da  A  rut.  ii.  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  old  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
der, Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  vols.;  Corais,  Paris 
1821  ;  G  baling,  Jenae,  1824  ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation,  Lips.  1837  ;  Barthtlemy  St  Hi- 
laire,  with  a  French  translation,  and  a  very  good 
introduction,  Paris,  1837. 

Of  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle's  name,  the 
Oeconomics  (oUovotuicd),  in  two  books,  only  the 
first  book  is  genuine ;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schr.  L  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
w  ascribed  to  Theophrastus  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
demus.  (Heradanens.  vol.  iii.  pp.  Til.  xxvii.)  The 


*  For  this  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
by  his  collection  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions;  of 
which  hereafter. 


best  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1815;  and 
Gottling,  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pragmaty  we 
have  to  mention, 

1.  n/xrrpcKTiic^r,  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

2.  n*pl  tvytvtlas,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut  Arittid.  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modern 
scholars  agree  with  them.  (See  Luzac. LectL  A UicuCy 
pp.  82—85  ;  Welcker,  ad  Theognid.  p.  lix.  &c) 

B.  Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politko- 
historical,  partly  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  notices 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  treatise,  de 
Xenophane,  Zenune,  et  Gorgia,  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  of  philosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment,  in 
prim.  part,  libelli  de  Xen.  Zen.  et  Gory.  BeroL  1 793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  pragmaty  are 

1.  The  Polities  (ro\trtuu%  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Lae'rt  v.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  fragments  of  this  in- 
valuable work  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  is  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  No7u/*a  fiapeapuui,  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Barbarians. 

3.  Ktutsij,  Legends  of  t/tc  foundings  of  Cities. 

4.  Ilepl  vifmndrtDV. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  were  important : 

5.  O\ufiwi0¥tKat.  (TIvOiopikwv  dvaypaif-j,  NTkou 
Aiovv<TiaKa(,  Diog.  L;wrt.  V.  26.) 

6.  Td  Ik  too  Tuialov  nal  T$W  'Apxvrttuv,  a 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Timacus 
Locrus  (de  Anima  A  fundi),  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus  under  the  name  of  Archytas.  (O.  F.  Gruppe, 
Ueber  die  Fragmente  des  Archytas^  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  Didascalioy  a  critico-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  26.) 

8.  KukXos  j  irtpl  -noarriiv.  (Comp.  Welcker, 
uber  die  Cyllischcn  Dichtert  p.  48.) 

9.  'Awofnjriaera'OnvfnKd.  (See  Nitzsch,  de  A  rist. 
adv.  Wotfianos,  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  n«pt  'A\*ldyb~pov,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  cVumfru)  iro<irrunj,  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty, 
or  Art.    To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and  Rlurtoric. 

1.  The  Poetics  fllsy)  woiijrurijO*  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients,  cither 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself,  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
aesthetics  of  poetryy  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
(as  Gottf.  Hermann  and  Beruhardy)  look  upon  it 
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as  the  first  -ketch  of  an  uncompleted  work;  others, 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  ;  others  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
vered by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  rourrar,  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poctir*,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  Polities  do  to  the  Politics.  As  regards  the 
contents  of  the  Poetics,  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re- 
presentation (u^ij<m),  either  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  the  different  species  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  practical  activity  in  this  respect : 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculty,  the  production  of  a  tcork,  is  the 
main  thing;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea- 
tive faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 22)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  arc  by 
(iottf.  Hermann,  Lips.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations;  Grafenhan, 
Lips.  18*21,  an  ill-arranged  compilation ;  Bckker, 
Ik-roL  1832,  8vo. ;  and  Hitter,  Colon.  1839, 
8vo.  Kilter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings,  besides  Lessing's  flam- 
biirpische  I)ramaturt/ie,  we  need  mention  only 
Mu  llcr,  Gcsch.  der  T/iearie  der  Kuust  bci  den  A  /ten, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  German  translation  by 
Kuebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  The  Rhetoric  {rix^V  fapop**^)*  in  three 
books.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics,  Politics,  and  Poetics,  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  These 
studies  gave  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  i*xy*v  trwaTwyif),  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisios  and  Corax  onwards.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  a  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
•ketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric ; — it 
was  then  carefully  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  its  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  De  temj>ore  quo  ah 
Arist.libride  Arte  Rhetor,  conscripti  ei  editi  tint, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  according  to  A  ri  stotle,  stands 
side  by  side  (dtrriarpofor)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric possible  is  the  argumentation  which  awakens 
conviction  (oJ  ydp  wurrtts  {vTfx*oV  i<m  y4vov\ 
He  therefore  directs  his  chief  attention  to  the 
theory  of  oratorical  argumentation ;  and  the  more, 
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!  inasmuch  as  earlier  rhetoricians,  as  he  says,  had 
|  treated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed- 
ingly superficial  manner.  The  second  main  divi- 
sion of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy  of 
credit.  Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  said, — one  must  also  say  this  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect.  Therefore  in  the  third  part  he 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 
published  at  Oxford,  1820, 8vo. ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 
3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
('PfjTopuci  wpds  'AX«(oySpov);  but  it  is  spurious, 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anaximenes 
of  Lampsacus.  Others  consider  its  author  to  hare 
been  Theodectes  or  Corax. 

C.  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  behind 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
(W/txiatiea,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  hand 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
studies.  To  these  writings,  which  were  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  The  Problems  (irprfAifpara),  in  3b*  sections 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  and 
most  acute  remarks,  which  has  been  far  from  being 
properly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  is  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  Trois  Memoir** 
sur  Its  P ruble  met  tTArisL  in  the  Mem.  de  CAcud. 
des  Inscrifti.  voL  xlvi.  p.  28.5,  &e»,  p.  326,  See. 

2.  Baviidata  'Axouo-jiaTa,  short  notices  and  ac- 
counts of  various  phaenomcna,  chiefly  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westennann,  in  his  Rerum 
Mindjil,  script.  Graeci,  Bruns.  1839. 

D.  Letter*. 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spurious:  the 
genuine  mid  copious  collection  of  Aristotle's  letter*, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  is  lost.  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  filled  20 
books.  (Pseudo- Demetrius,  de  ElocmL  §  231.) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Christian 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books.  (See 
David,  Cuieg.  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  cd.  Berol.)  David 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Berol.)  praises  the  clear,  simple, 
noble  style  of  Aristotle's  letters,  a  description 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
those  that  are  extant.  Respecting  Aristotle's  trill, 
which  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  11 — 16)  has  preserved, 
we  have  spoken  before,   [p.  321,  a.] 

E.  Poems  and  Speeches. 

There  are  preserved — 

1.  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hennias  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilgcn,  Scolia,  Jenae, 
1798,  p.  137  ;  Grufenhan,  AristoL  porta,  Mul- 
husae,  1831,  4to.;  Bergk,  Poi'tae  Lyric*  Graeci.) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  to 
his  friend  Hennias,  and  one  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Plato. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  were 
'AnoKoyia  tkr*6«(as  vpos  EipviitSoyra,  of  which 
wc  have  already  spoken  ;  an  'Lytteifuor  rKoihou, 
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and  nn  'Zy&ifuov  \£yov.  Among  the  writing* 
which  were  foisted  upon  Aristotle  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  were  the  treatises  (in  Latin)  :  1.  Algt- 
ttcat  Atyyptiorum  pkitotophiae  lUir.  xiv.,  a  compila- 
tion from  Plolinus.  (CUtaical  JournaL,  voL  xv.  p. 
279.)  K.  Dt  Porno  (translated  from  the  Hebrew 
bj  Manfred,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  a 
treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  3.  Secreta 
ateretorum  (doctrines  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
government),  and  others. 

IV.  Lbadino  rsuTuais  op  Aristotle's 
Philosophy. 

All  that  the  Hellenes  had  as  yet  attained  in  the 
whole  compass  of  science  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
the  gigantic  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
traversed  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
had  up  to  that  time  struggled  and  lived  through, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
philosophy  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
this  earlier  age.  Aristotle  stands  at  the  turning 
point  of  Hellenic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
of  political  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
the  close  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
reflection  stept  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exercise 
of  thought  to  possess  itself  of  the  immense  mass  of 
materials  that  had  been  gained.  And  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  sum- 
moned to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle's,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
still  fresh  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
mind  had  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest  of  the  world.  Thus  did  the  genius  of  the 
age  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
strument. We  have  already,  in  enumerating  bis 
works,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  universality  of 
the  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than 
speculations  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
observations  on  animal  b'fe  and  poetry.  •*  Quot 
faecalis,"  exclaims  Quintilian  (Or.  lnd.  xii.  1 1. 
%  22)  in  astonishment,  "  Aria  to  teles  didicit,  ut  non 
solum  quae  ad  philosophos  et  oratores  pcrtincrent 
scimtia  complecterctur,  sed  animalium  satorumque 
naturas  omnes  perquireret,*'  **  AristotJc,"  says 
Hegel  (O'etch.  der  PhiUttophie^  \\,  p.  298),  **  pene- 
trated into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
him  their  separation  and  commencement.  While 
in  this  manner  science  separates  itself  into  a  series 
of  definitions  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
Nune  time  contains  the  most  profound  speculative 
ideas.  He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
than  anv  one  else.  And  although  his  system  does 
not  appear  developed  in  its  several  parts,  but  the 
parts  stand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
of  essentially  speculative  philosophy." 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  "turn"  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
line, to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle's 
works  alone  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's 
philoNiphy  is  due  to  the  revolution  which  philoso- 
phy itself  has  undergone  in  Germany  through 
the  influence  of  Hegel    The  universal  conception 


*  The  best  work*  upon  his  philosophy  art. — 


which  had  been  formed  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed- 
ed from  various  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  fined  no  better.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  aesthetical  propositions  {e.  g.  on  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama)  false  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  scholastic  Axis  to- 
te 1  ism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philosophized  the  essential  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itself.  This  last  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  fidsc  conception,  according  to  which 
common  empciria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  clear  Aristotle's 
method. 

The  peculiar  meihod  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of 
thai  which  realty  uirff,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  first  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contra- 
dictions which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  last  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifesto  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  utneiicuUy  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  tho  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
really  manifests  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  geneti- 

a  Hegel's  I'orlesunaen  uber  Cctck.  der  Philoso- 
phic, ii.  pp.  298 — 422. 

b  Biesc,  Die  PhUotopkk  de$  AriiUAiltt  iu  ihrau 
Zuwmmenhangey  mil  Utondertr lieruckricklijjunu  dot 
philoaojthuchen  Si>rachgtbruuch*,  vol.  U  lkrlin, 
I  183A,  and  vol.  it.,  1842. 
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eally ♦  he  seizes  upon  the  individual  steps  of  con- 
sciousness, from  the  impression  on  the  senses  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  exhibits  the  interna) 
wealth  of  intellectual  life.  He  seta  out,  therefore, 
from  the  individual,  the  concrete  individual  exist- 
ence of  the  apparent  world ;  and  this  is  the  empir- 
ical side  of  his  philosophy.  The  beginning  of  his 
philosophical  investigations  is  external.  But  the 
end  in  view  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeavours  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate thing  according  to  the  internal  formative 
principles  which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  essentially 
belong  to  it. 

Next  to  this  starting-point,  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  is  the  exhibition  and  removal  of  the 
diJfivuUiet  which  come  in  the  tray  in  the  cvurte  of  the 
investigation  (diroplai,  Svtrx^peuu.  Com  p.  Metaph. 
iii.  1,  p.  40,  20).  "For,"  says  Aristotle,  *  those 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  difficulties 
ore  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  they  were  seeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  is  not  clear  to  such  a 
person,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previously  ac- 
quired a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  person  mast  necessarily  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  judging,  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opposing  doctrines  as  though  they  were  antagonist 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal."  Hence  he 
everywhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  foundation 
and  relative  troth  of  their  doctrines.  (Metaph.  L  3, 
Top.  i.  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impartiality  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re- 
pose in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  a 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indefinitcness,  where  the 
solution  does  not  immediately  follow  the  aporio, 
but  occurs  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  his 
practice  of  everywhere  making  conceptions  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, proverbs,  religious  conceptions  (comp.  Metaph. 
xiL  8,  xiv.  8,  de  CWo,  iL  1,  de  lienerat,  Anim.  i.  2), 
and  above  all,  language,  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  speculative  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus, 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantly 
brings  into  notice  the  cntelechria  (irrtkix*ia),  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable  of  attaining  ;  whereupon,  again 
be  also  points  out  in  this  enUUcheia  the  higher 
principle  through  which  the  cntclechcia  itself  be- 
comes a  potentiality  (ovrafut).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  na- 
tural existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  purpose  and  cause,  which,  in  its 
creative,  organizing  activity,  makes  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forms  of  the  universe  one  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  science  he  always,  so 
to  say,  starts  afresh  from  the  commencement.  The 
individual  parts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sub- 
sist independently  side  by  side,  and  are  not  com- 
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Lined  by  the  vigorous  self-development  of  the  idea 
into  one  whole,  the  several  members  of  which  are 
mutually  connected  and  dependent.  This,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  unity  of  idea  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  problem 
which  was  reserved  for  after  ages. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle's  writings  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  his  philoso- 
phizing. Here  the  object  of  investigation  is  always 
first  hud  down  and  distinctly  defined,  in  order  to 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Thereupon  he 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  by  earlier  philo- 
sophers (Phjnt.  i.  2,  &c^  de  Anima,  i.  2,  Metaph. 
i.  3,  Sic.,  Eth.  Nic  i.  3,  Magn.  Mor.  I  1,  Pol  it.  iL); 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  investigation  itself  then  begins  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  and  contradictions 
which  present  themselves  (dxopbu,  iropjuara). 
These  are  sifted,  and  discussed  and  explained  on 
all  sides  (ttawopiir).  and  the  solution  and  recon- 
ciliation of  them  (Aiws,  sihropccr,  in  opposition  to 
iewoptur)  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 
(MetapL  i.  init  p.  40,  Brandis,  Php.  iv.  4,  p.  21 1, 
1.  7,  ed.  BeroL)  In  this  enumeration  of  the  various 
views  and  apories,  Aristotle  is  not  unfrequently 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  reader,  as  it 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 

V.  RELATION  OF  TBI  ARISTOTELIAN  PlJILO- 

noptiY  to  thb  Platonic. 

In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de- 
veloped itself.  For  while  the  opposition  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  ideal — in  the  world  of  thought — 
was  conquered  by  Plato's  dialectics,  the  external 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  world  of 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain  to 
true  and  proper  reality.  Between  these  two,  the 
world  of  ideas  and  the  visible  world  of  appear- 
ances, there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  only  a 
passing  relation  of  participation  (pl0«(is)  and 
imitation,  in  so  far  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  the 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  rule  the 
formless  and  resisting  matter,  and  fashion  it  into  a 
visible  existence.  Plato  accordingly  mode  the  ex- 
ternal world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  and  bod, 
of  the  contradictory  and  false,  and  recognized  ab- 
solute truth  only  in  the  eternal  immutable  ideas. 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limits  to  cog- 
nition, was  surmounted  by  Aristotle.  He  laid 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  which  cannot 
of  itself  fashion  itself  into  reality,  is  powerless,  and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  becomes 
a  living  reality  only  by  realizing  itself  in  a  creative 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.  (Metaph. 
xii.  6,  p.  246.  8.,  Brandis.)  The  transition 
of  the  ideal  into  the  real,  however,  Aristotle  ex- 
plains by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  negation 
(oripvots).  That  is  to  say,  ideality  and  reality 
arc  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existence  and 
non-existence,  according  to  Plato's  view  ;  but  the 
material  itself  contains  in  itself  the  opposition,  the 
negation,  through  which  it  comes  to  have  n  kind  of 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  form,  as 
the  ugly  strives  after  the  beautiful.  The  giving  it 
a  definite  form  does  away  not  with  the  matter, 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in  the 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  material  is  fashioned 
60  as  to  assume  a  definite  existence.   Thus  matter 
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Is  that  which  M  eternal, 
tingle  object,  fashioned  so  as  to  assume  an  ind 
dual  existence  is  produced,  and  perishes.  The  ma- 
terial in  which  the  negation  is  inherent,  is  the 
potentiality  (SeVa/ui),  oat  of  which  the  formative 
principle,  as  an  cntelecbeia,  fashions  itself  into  ex- 
istence. This,  as  the  full  reality  (Mpytta),  is  the 
higher  step  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 
According  to  these  definitions,  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  tvrapus  to  the  sVt«a«x*m  of 
that,  of  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable.  Thus  by  means  of  the  tiSrj* 
the  universe  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mu- 
tually connected  members,  in  which  these  ftiv 
attain  to  full  existence.  In  inorganic  nature  the 
purpose  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 
matter ;  but  in  organic  nature  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence as  the  soul  of  the  enliTened  object  (^wxv). 
The  energy  (iripyna)  of  the  soul  is,  as  on  entele- 
cheia,  thought,  both  rods  voOirrimtf,  since,  as  the 
temporary  activity  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessarily 
d. pendent  on  the  co-operation  of  the  senses,  and 
rod  -wotTfrttcSs,  i.  r,  cognosccnt,  self-acting  reason, 
in  so  far  as,  in  the  pure  element  of  thought  Creed 
from  what  is  sensuous,  it  elevates  the  finite  world 
into  cognoscible  truth.  From  this  exalted  point  of 
view  Aristotle  regarded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 
the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 
developed  itself  up  to  his  time  in  science,  arts,  and 
politics. 

VI.  Aristotilian  Logic. 

Aristotle  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic. 
The  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
Hegel,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle to  their  own  age  logic  hod  made  no  progress. 
Aristotle  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  opera- 
tions of  abstract  reason,  of  finite  thought,  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  his  logic 
is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  this  «*  finite 
thought.** 

Aristotle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fundamen- 
tal conceptions  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
these  universal  forms  of  thought  appear  as  parts  of 
speech.  These  categories  {Komryopltu,  also  Korwy- 
oprjuxrro,  ra  Karttyopo6fi*ya)  give  all  the  possible 
definitions  for  the  different  modes  in  which  every- 
thing that  exists  may  be  viewed;  they  are  the 
most  universal  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
constantly  recur  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
generic  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  yimu 
Yet  they  are  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, 
which  give  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
most  universal  modes  of  expressing  it.  An  inde- 
pendent existence  belongs  to  oiala,  substance^ 
alone  of  all  the  categories  ;  the  rest  denote 
only  the  different  modes  of  what  is  inherent  The 
categories  themselves,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima- 
tum, by  means  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
object  can  be  attained.  The  most  important  pro- 
position in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substances  f  is, 
that  M  the  universal  attains  to  reality  only  in  the 
individual"  (u$  ovaiv  o$r  rm>  irfwrwr  oixjwv 
vs»r  4AA«r  n  that). 


*  Mot  is  the  internal  formative  principle;  uAfxprt 
is  the  external  form  itself. 

t  Tbe  npmirn  oiaia  expresses  the  essential  qua- 
lities only,  the  Stvrtpeu  ovoUu  are  substances,  in- 
cluding both  essential  and  accidental  qualities. 
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After  substance  (ocVrfu)  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  quantity^  which  with  that  which  is  relative 
attaches  to  tbe  material  of  the  substance,  then 
passes  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object.  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  six  ren 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  tbe  categories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  of 
phaenomena ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  thing*  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  removed. 
But  in  Aristotle's  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  anything  is  inherent  in  the 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  «78or,  which  is  what  is 
essential  in  the  material,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
Tbe  highest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  Stratus  and  sWcAt^eta, 
(Arist  ds  Anima,  ii.  c  1.) 

The  categories  are  single  words  (rd  d>tv  trvft- 
•rKoidjs  Aeydsisra).  As  such,  they  are  in  thera- 
selves  neither  true  nor  false.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  proposition  (rd  «rrd  ovu*\okt)v 
Ksyofttra).  A  proposition  is  the  expression 
(ipnifrrita)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separates 
and  combines  {SioJptats,  avftwKomi).  This  opera- 
tion of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment. In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan- 
cing from  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  (ipn^vtta).  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  tbe  false;  lastly,  of  compound  propositions 
(af  avuwktK^ntvoA  dwotpdvatit ),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (of  dwotpdrvus  fierd  Tp&xov),  out  ol 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  wtpi  iptxnrtias 
tho  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discussed.  The  essence  of  judg- 
ment, which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  tho 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  tho  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  the 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  relation  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  cither  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  conclusion.  In  judgment,  Universal  and  Parti- 
cular are  referred  to  each  otber;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves,  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(wpordVtis),  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
tbe  other  the  particular.  {Anal.  pr.  i.  25 ;  r6  pAr 
ws  oKor,  rd  Si  tis  jj.ipo%.)  The  conclusion  itself, 
however,  is  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises  something  else  beyond  tbe  premises  is 
But  the  conclusion  is  still 
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considered  Apart  from  it*  particular  contents ;  it  is 
treated  quite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
same  time  made,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  as  yet 
■applies  us  with  no  knowledge  (Iwurrfit**).  But 
because  this  abstract  universal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  makes 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
proof,  for  according  to  him,  pro*/  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  {AnaL  pr.  i  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  he  treats 
of  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  different 
forms  of  conclusion  in  them,  (cc  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  each  problem  that  in  proposed  (nla-opci*), 
and  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
their  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  treats  of  the  complete  conclusion 
according  to  its  peculiar  determining  principles 
(Anal.  ii.  1 — 151,  points  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc  16 — 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  the  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  argu- 
ments, which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con- 
viction only,  (cc  22 — 27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knourledoe  till  we  arrive  at 
proof,  tea  conclusion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  (<ru\A<ry»a>u>i  Iwurninorucot,  Mie^u), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proof,  in  order  to  lead 
tn  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  prin- 
ciftlet.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proof.  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  principles.  They  are  the  Universal,  which 
selves  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge ;  they  have  their  certainty  in 
themselves  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  (rout)  and  the 
exertion  of  the  reason  (v6noit ),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  develops  these  principles  (a>x<(f)  out  of 
itself. 

In  proof  we  may  distinguish  three  things  : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  (Anal.  pott.  i.  7),  i.  e. 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
(yivei  vie!)  considered  in  itself.  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  deduced.  3.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  closer 
relation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Here  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  ground- 
work of  another  (wporlpa  ia~ri).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
(iwior^ari)  has  for  its  object  necessary  existence ; 
conception  (W(a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
object  that  which  may  be  otherwise  constituted. 
After  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics,  has  shewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  that  something  is,  and 
irhjt  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  viz.  the  defini- 
tion of  that  which  is  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
we  have  stated  tehat  an  ol>j<ct  is.  This  is  effected 
by  definition  (6piap.6t).  The  definition  states  what 
the  essenco  of  a  thing  is,  and  is  therefore  always 
universal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  concision,    nor  even  be  demonstrated  by 
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means  of  induction.  {Anal.  pott,  ii  7.)  We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  it*  existence 
itself.  Aristotle  analyses  the  different  kinds  of 
definition  (AnaL  potL  ii.  10),  then  treats  of  the 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  declares  the 
tt  /a/  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  and 
lastly  lays  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
definition.  (AnaL  pott,  ii  11,  Ac  ii  13.)  The  ob- 
ject of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  its  essential  differences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  these  means 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  aa  a  unity 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
members.  One  aid  in  definition  is  tnbtlmtkm 
(liaipwtiY  The  definition  must  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct This  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour- 
ing first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  every  species. 
The  use  of  definition  is  especially  important  in 
proposing  problems.  (AnaL  post  ii  14.) 

Aristotle,  however,  does  not,  either  in  his  Meta- 
physics, or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  abstract  forms  of  conclusion,  as  be 
develops  them  in  the  Organon ;  but  the  definition 
(o^urpot)  forms  the  central  point  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (v*  ri 
sTmu)  in  the  identity  of  its  existence  and  enrwc, 
and  so  continually  point*  out  the  universal  in  the 
particular. 

VII.  M staph vsica, 

The  first  philosophy  (for  such  is  the  name  Aris- 
totle gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  the 
science  of  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  things. 
(Mel.  ii  3,  4)  It  is  theoretic  science,  and  the 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  roost 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uni- 
versal, is  removed  a*  far  as  possible  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses.  (Met.  i  2.)  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  science,  because 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowablc ;  and  the  most 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  ore  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things : 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  (4  ovaia  col  to  tI 
if?  tlvmt) ;  6.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (y  8\ii 
not  re  onontlfitvop)  ;  c  The  principle  of  motion 
(50«r  if  dpxti  r^t  itoTj<r<*»f)  ;  d.  The  purpose  and 
the  good  (to  oZ  Iviita  nel  ri  bya&6v).  The  earlier 
philosophers  (this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognized  indeed  all  these 
<  classes  singly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  connex- 
ion. With  full  consciousness  he  declares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  from 
the  Ionian  philosophers  to  Plato  in  bold  and  mas- 
terly outlines,  that  this  science  of  the  first  philoso- 
phy had  up  to  his  time  resembled  a  lisping  child 
OfAAifojMvp,  Met.  i.  10,  p.  993,  Bekk.). 

The  consciousness  of  the  opposition  between 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  all  philo- 
sophizing. This  consciousness,  which  has  come  out 
in  all  its  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  possesses.  But 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (&*oplat\  which 
rise  against  science  itself  and  its  definitions.  These 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  considers  on 
all  sides,  and  therefrom  arrives  at  the  following 
result:— 
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1.  There  in  a  science  which  considers  existence  I 
as  such,  and  the  definitions  pertaining  to  it  as 
sack.  2.  It  is  not  the  same  with  any  one  of  the  1 
particular  sciences,  for  all  these  consider  only  a 
part  of  what  exists  and  its  attributes.  3.  The 
principles  and  highest  causes  of  things  most  have  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Existence  is  indeed  defined  in  various  ways,  and 
denotes  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
another  time  tho  condition  or  constitution,  magni- 
tude, &c,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
ever, the  What,  which  denotes  the  substance,  is 
the  first.  {Met.  vii.  1.  p.  1028,  Bekk.)  All  other 
definitions  only  state  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
first  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
pendent, or  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
substance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance (okria)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
everything,  and  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  anything  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
Ac,  it  is,  but  when  we  know  what  it  is.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  What  is  the  substance? 
(Ti'j  if  ovaLa ,)  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  philosophical  investigation.  {McL  vii.  1.  p. 
1028.)  Aristotle  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
substances :  1 .  Substance  perceptible  by  the  senses 
{Met.  xii.  1,  2,  vii.  7),  which  is  finite  and  pe- 
rishable, like  single  sensible  objects.  The  mo- 
menta of  this  sensible  substance  are,  —  a.  the 
matter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant;  6. 
particular  things,  the  negative  in  relation  to  each 
oilier  ;  c  the  motive  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
«2&os.  2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
that  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
imperishable,  Mich  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here 
the  active  principle  (Mpytux,  actus)  steps  in, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  be 
produced,  is  understanding  (yovt).  That  which  it 
contains  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realized  by  means 
of  the  Ivtpytia.  The  two  extremes  are  here  po- 
tentiality and  agency  (matter  and  thought),  the 
passiYe  universal  and*  the  active  universal  These 
two  are  not  subject  to  change.  That  which  is 
changed  is  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  means  of  something  clso  by 
which  it  is  moved.  The  purpose,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  cause  (doxvj '» 
but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
curia,  {Met  r.  1,  2.)  The  active  principle  gives 
reality  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself :  this  re- 
mains the  same :  it  is  still,  however,  mutter,  which 
is  different  from  the  active  principle,  though  both 
are  combined.  That  which  combines  them  is  the 
yi/rM,  the  union  of  both.  The  relation  of  the 
newly  coined  idea  of  irrskix*"*,  or  the  purpose 
rcuiixed  by  the  formative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
ivipyucL,  is  this  :  sWsXlxcia  signifies  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
in  conformity  with  each  single  existing  thing ; 
and  Mpyna  denotes  the  actuality  which  is  in 
conformity  with  this  completion.  {Melaph.  ix.  3, 
n.  179.  8,  Brand.)  Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 
cW«A«'x«o.* 


*  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
only  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
ality of  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
reference  either  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
This  actuality  is  ivt'pytax,  actus,  and  is  perceptible. 
But,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 


3.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
S6vau4s,  h4pytia,  and  iyrsKix***  are  united  ;  the 
absolute  substance;  the  eternal,  unmoved  ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
punis.  Met.  xii.  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  God  himself. 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  mngnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
arc  one ;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
Mpysta)  are  one  and  the  same.  God  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thought  is  operation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thought  of  thought*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (ovala).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  as  a  thought,  but  as  a  body ;  it  has, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation  :  God,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  examination  of,  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
stractly universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  be  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world ;  but 
the  absolute  principle  is  God, — the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himself.  Thus  tho 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorean  vovi  was  declared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought,  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  etenud  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent )  in  the  material,  fashion  themselves  no 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  be  recognizes  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  we 
must  here  leave  the  subject. 

VIII.   Thb  Particular  Scuncba. 
Iiespetting  the  Essence  of  the  Particular  Sciences, 
and  the  division  of  them  into  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Sciences. — The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  entelecheia 
{ri  irrtXis  (xH  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  entelecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (»J 
too  twAfisi  6vros  irrtKixtta,  jj  roioxrrof,  irlrrprtt 
iffrl).  The  potentiality  {Siyap.it)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  (JWpytta)  without  entelecheia ;  but 
the  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  tiling  Kara  Svvafiw  ; 
if  it  does  manifest  itself,  it  becomes  a  thing  hot* 
Mpysuw.  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it.  (Buhle, 
in  Ersch  and  G ruber's  Encydopadie.) 

*  Met  xii.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  airov  &pa  vott  slxtp 
i<n\  rd  tpdrurro*  nal  toiu*  v)  *-oVu,  rur]a*ws 
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exist  only  when  the  of  the  particular,  the 

v<n\r6w%  i. e.  the  conceivable,  the  reasonable,  is 
perceived.  ( Met.  vii.  6.)  It  presupposes  the 
principles  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  from  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
truth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  proofs  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  consist* 
in  this :  that  the  individual  science  sets  out  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  the  rest  from  this  by  means  of  conclusion 
(syllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflect- 
ing understanding  (Suxvoia),  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  perception  as  to  the  higher  opera- 
tion of  the  reason.  With  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness. 

Every  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (yivos,  Anal.  pott.  i.  28,  Met.  xl  7),  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
science  deduces  the  proof'  out  of  the  principle*  pecu- 
liar toit,Le.  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (£.&  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  mm/.  6.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  c.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  are  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principle*  arc,  for  ex- 
ample, the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (dxplStia)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it.  (Met.  ziii.  3;  Anal.  pud.  L  27; 
Met.  iv.  1,  i.  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accurate,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  lw  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  is 
pedantic  (d«tKtv9tpw^  Met.  I  1,  p.  29,  Brand). 
Nntural  science,  for  example,  docs  not  ndinit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  accidental  The  same 
may  be  *nid  of  the  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politics,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exhibited  only  in  outline  (iv  Tv»y, 
Eth.  Nic.  i.  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  therefore  acci- 
dental. For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  as  the  projier 
ba*is  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(to3«  -n)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
substantial;  and  the  seusuously  perceptible 
essences  and  those  which  are  universal  are  almost 
the  same  natures  (Met.  xiii.  9,  p.  1086,  2  Bekk.) 
It  it  only  in  the  individual  that  the  universal  attaint 
to  reality. 

The  particular  sciences  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics.  For  this  purpose  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
the  proposition,  nihdest  m  intellect*  quod  non  /merit 
in  tentu,  holds  good.    (D*  Attim.  iii  8.)    In  the 
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vovs  wafrnruds  the  sensible,  finite  world  is  a  ne- 
cessary production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
cognition  of  nothing  without  sensuous  perception. 
Hut  it  is  only  the  vous  woijitucos  which  attains  to 
the  cognition  of  the  complete  truth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  rice  vend  the  proposition  holds 
good:  nihil  est  in  tentUy  quod  mon  futrit  m  w- 
tcllrctu. 

Kcason  is  either  theoretical  or  practical  reason 
(de  Anim.  iii.  10).  The  object  of  the  first  is  the 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  universal,  the  unchange- 
able); the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cognition  of 
which  has  been  attained.  (Metaph.  ii.  1.)  Prac- 
tical reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particular 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  regulated 
by  the  universal  (Eth.  Nic.  vl  12.)  The  scientific 
treatment  of  the  moral  (ethic*  and  politic*)  has, 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  so  much  what  virtue 
is  (ot)  yap  lvs  tHifttv  rl  ieriv  i}  dprrr)  CKtwrautQa^ 
Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  mav  become  vir- 
tuous (4W  tv  dya$ol  y**wu*9a).  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  be  of  no  urn.  The  difference  be- 
tween action  and  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power 
(*p&TTta>  and  itoitiv)  in  the  province  of  practical 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  art.  What  is  common  to  both  is, 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activity  lies 
here  in  the  subject  (Met.  xL  7),  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.  (Eth.  Nic 
vl  4.^  The  difference,  thererefore,  between  the 
two  is  this:  that  in  action  (wpdrruv)  the  pur- 
pose lies  in  the  activity  itself  (in  the  wpowrer), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifests  itself,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  (wotiiv)  it 
lie*  in  the  work  produced.  (Metaph.  vl  1  ; 
Ma/pi.  Mar.  i.  35.) 

The  theoretical  sciences  have  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  can 
be  deduced  from  it.  Their  object  is  either,  a.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  coguitiou  to  the 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  is  still 
restricted  to  one  side  of  the  material,  to  the  quan- 
titative (Met.  xiii.  2), —  accordingly  Td  dniv^ra 
aA\'  oi  x^?"™*  »  °"\  °«  the  universal,  as  by 
means  of  the  formative  principles,  which  give  it 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existence  in  the 
essences  of  natural  tilings  (rd  dx^purra  dAA'  oil* 
dxinrra)  ;  c  or  Lastly,  their  object  is  the  universal, 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  necessary  existence  (to*  dliiov 
Kal  dxivrrrov  no)  xwPwrT<>*')-  Out  of  these  the 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical sciences  which  have  for  their  object  action, 
morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (ethics, 
oeconomics,  politics),  or  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 

A. 

Tub  Theoretical  Sciences. 
1.  Natural  Science*. 
The  science  of  Physic*  (if  <pv<rtttrU  ij  wtpi 
(pva*ms  iwurr^fiti)  considers  that  existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  motion.  Iu  object  is  not  the 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  (to  rl  Ijv  *Jvat% 
but  the  idea  in  its  real  existence  in  the  material 
(to  rl  i<rrt).  Natural  existence  has  the  origin  of 
motion  in  itself  originally.  Motion  is  change  from 
what  exists  to  what  exists.  Nature,  therefore,  is 
no  lifeless  substratum,  but  an  organization  pn«- 
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Kwd  of  life,  a  process  of  becoming  and  being 
produced,  in  which  the  moving  power,  consisting  in 
the  formative  principle,  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
shape.  In  natural  existence  matter  (uAtj),  depri- 
vation (orspiprt*),  and  the  formative  principle,  arc 
in  inseparable  union.  Matter  is  the  foundation 
of  the  manifold,  for  everything,  according  to  the 
formative  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advance  from  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  attains  to  actuality.  The  internal  formative 
principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
is  unchangeable  in  that  which  is  manifold.  For 
the  formative  principle  is  in  itself  eternal  and  im- 
perishable, and  is  perishable  only  in  so  for  as  it 
engenders  itself  in  the  material.  Natural  science 
considers  the  formative  principles  which  in  motion 
and  change  continually  reengendcr  themselves.  The 
formative  principle  and  the  purpose  are  the  same, 
only  conceived  of  in  a  different  relation:  —  the 
formative  principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ac- 
tually exists  ;  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  tray  t  of 
it.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  cause. 
The  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
which  all  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 
(Pity*,  ii.  7 — 9.)  Wherever  there  is  purpose  there 
is  activity  (sydrrrrai,  Phy.  iL  8)  in  relation  to 
this  purpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 
thing,  so  is  its  natural  constitution.  Nature  now 
ha*  a  purpose,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  reflection 
and  consideration,  (Pkys.Lc)  It  creates  accord- 
ing to  an  unconscious  impulse,  and  its  activity  is  a 
tii w mimical,  but  not  a  divine  activity  (ti  yap  <pvan 
Samorla  dAA*  oi>  S*Zo,  de  Dm.  per  Somn.  c  2). 
Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  formative  process  it  cannot  overpower  the 
material ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
of  the  purpose,  abortions  are  produced.  (Phys.  f.c, 
de  Getur.  Anim.  iv.  4.)  Nature  therefore  has  the 
foundation  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
itself, — is  its  own  purpose  ;  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
in  which  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci- 
procal action,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations 
fmm  the  lc»s  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
fashioning  active  principle  is  the  «oo»,  and  this 
when  perfected  is  «KT«A*x<ia  and  Mpytta,  in  con- 
trast with  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
tential, is  the  lower  principle.  The  connecting 
link  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
coming ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
nature,  and  be  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
tion of  motion  does  not  understand  nature.  (/'Ays. 
iii  1.)  Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
strives  to  advance  from  potentiality  (matter)  to  that 
actuality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
capable,  ue.  to  the  form  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
its  purpose.  The  cftos  is  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
visible  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be- 
coming; but  it  is  the  basis  of  this  process  of  becom- 
ing itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  active,  fashioning 
principle.  The  true  principle  of  natural  science, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
which  looks  upon  nature  a*  something  continually 
becoming,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  actuality.  Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  un  pro- 
duced ;  it  is  the  life  (eXor  fiwif  ris  oi<ra)  in  all 
natural  things.  (Psys.  viii.  1.)  Through  this 
striving  of  all  natural,  existences  after  the  imper- 
ishable, everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  soul. 
(DeOener.Anim.  ui.  11.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
considered  in  themselves,  have  motion  in  them- 
selves, reciprocally  produce  each  other,  and  so 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  e.  y.  earth  and  fire. 
Met.  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  generation  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  (die  Anita,  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate in  eternity  as  for  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  one  according  to  number 
(tv  dotty*?),  they  arc  not  eternal.  A  constant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations,  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (De  Curio,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada- 
tions of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other 
(Pity*,  iv.  5  ;  De  Caelo\  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  forms, 
shews  itself.  (De  Anima,  ii.  2,  3.)  Natural  science 
then  must  follow  this  process  of  development,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
preheusion  of  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  the  particular  natural 
sciences,  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  man,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organisation  (Polit.  i.  8 ;  Wet. 
Anim.  ix.  1  ;  De  Partib.  Anim.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  farther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Bicse  above  referred  to,  vol  ii.  pp.  59— 
216. 

2.  Mathematics  and  the  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things,  and  consider,  only  the  quantitative. 
(Met.  xiii.  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  (fitdVota) 
dwells  where  it  considers  the  universal  in  tho 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  cases  (Phys.  ii.  2) ;  and  mathematics,  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  existence  as  such.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  of 
material  existence  (vtpl  n  pfpoi  tjji  oUtlai  CAtjj 
woieirat  n)y  Atenolol',  Met.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
ences, therefore,  is  this  :  the  science  of  physics: 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formativo 
principle,  with  that  which  has  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  bo  for  as  this  has  passed  into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  (MeL 
vi.  1,  xii.  7.) 

The  science  of  mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unalterable ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  for  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  science  of  metaphysics,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  really  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 

z  2 
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Mathematics,  therefore,  stand  half-way  between 
physics  and  metaphysics.  (Met.  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
i.  9,  p.  33,  23,  xi.  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
existence  exists  only  Svrn^itt  (according  to  poten- 
tiality) in  the  abstractive  operation  of  tho  under- 
standing, and  is  therefore  no  independent  exist- 
ence, nothing  substantial.  We  arrive  at  the 
cognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  but  only  by  means  of  separation  (e.  g,  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics.  (Met.  iv.  2,  Phys.  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is  simple,  as  an  abstractum, 
forms  the  starting-point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  the  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it 
(Pkys.  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  (Met.  iv.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  as  tuck.* 

Respecting  the  view  token  by  Aristotle  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  see  tiicse,  ii.  pp.  225-234. 

B. 

Tub  Practical  Scibncks. 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
ouly  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  Dut  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  tho  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  practical  sciences,  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics (with  Oeconomics  as  an  appendix),  aud  Poetic* 
(Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  Art). 

1.  Ethics. 

I.  General  DefinHions.f — The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
happiness  (iMaipovia.  Eth,  Nic.  L  2 — 7,  X.  6* — 8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  tile  energy 
(Iripytia)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  as  the  highest  human 
good,  its  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur- 
ing a  separate  independent  period  of  existence. 
(Eth.  AVc.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definition  ore  virtue,  and  external 

•  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
(^aOr\uariKut\  Diog.  Lae'rt  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lo*t.  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  n  later  time  for  mathematics  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  pro>f  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Orgnnon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opjionent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, laid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  (Anal. pod.  i.  27,  MeL 
t.  6.) 

T  In  this  review  of  the  cthicid  system  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics,  as  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  oenend  part  of  ethics, 
the  remaining  eight  books  carry  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  more  closely. 


good  circumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virtue* 
arc  of  two  kinds,  either  intellectual  virtues  (8ia- 
yorrriKal),  or  moral  virtues  (d0i«ra/),  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 

!  that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  virtues, 
which  Aristotle  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics,  is  also  different.  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues may  be  learnt  and  taught,  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
therefore,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  directions  admit  of  being  given  respecting 
them.  Youth  must  be  accustomed  and  trained 
**to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,"  for 
grief  and  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  (Eth.  Nic  ii.  2.)  To  be  able  to 
refrain  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
temperute.  Tho  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compelled  to  prac- 
tise it.  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  becomes 
good  himself ;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  accom]ianied  by  fore-choice  («{«  -rpoaun}- 
Tunf),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  (AM.  A'ic.  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  (6  fpovifios)  determines.  This  me- 
dium assumes  different  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  to 
others  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  particular  incli- 
nations of  the  individual. 

2.  Special  part.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  free, 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  before 
developing  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and  then  and 
not  before  gives  the  development  of  the  ethical 
(iii.  8,  v.  extr.)  and  loyical  (vi.)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  parts,  so  the 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ethics  is  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  external  circumstance*  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 

j  chiefly  with  firmness  of  character,  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (iyKp&rtm)  which  re- 
sists pleasure,  as  in  endurance  (Koprtpla,  a  Platonic 
idea :  see  Plat,  loaches),  which  remains  unshaken, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  (Eth,  Nic.  viL  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himself 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  essential  nature  of  pleasure  umtt 
pain.  (Eth.  Nic.  viL  12,  &c.)  Farther,  iu  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  1),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir- 
tues, is  a  principal  means  for  a  steady  continuance 
in  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  in  the  8th  and  9lh 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
explicitness.  lie  shews  that  it  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  all  kinds  of  unions,  and  contributes  to  the 
realization  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  aud  larger 
circles  of  social  life.  Lastly,  jhe  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  each  species  of  activity  directed  towards  the 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  an  undis- 
turbed energy,  and  this  harmony,  in  which  the 
external  and  the  internal  are  in  accordance,  pro- 
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duces  a  piemure,  which  exercise*  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  urging  the  man  on  to  virtuous  activity, 
besides  being  the  constant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle,  in  the  10th  book 
(Elk.  Ar(&  x.  1-6),  treats  of  pleasure  as  a  powerful 
i Lira  us  of  virtue. 

After  the  principal  elements  of  the  definition  of 
virtue  have  been  thus  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  i.  e.  of  the  life 
devoted  to  philosophical  contemplation,  is  brought 
prominently  into  view ;  which,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
life,  is  accorded  to  but  few  men.  (Eth.  Nic.  x.  8.) 
In  contrast  with  this  stands  the  happiness  of 
active,  practical  life,  which  has  its  firm  basis  in 
the  ethical  virtues,  and  in  external  good  circum- 
stances the  means  of  carrying  out  and  accomplish- 
ing the  higher  ends  of  life.  This,  Wrtvr,  con 
only  take  place  in*  thb  btatb  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
themselves  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  politics. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
cients. The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
himself  was  no  other  than  this:  to  exhibit  the 
good  in  the  process  of  becoming,  in  that  way  in 
which  it  is  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi- 
dualizes itself  most  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
inclinations  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
in  their  natural  condition,  according  to  tho  view 
taken  by  the  ancients,  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
secondly,  by  means  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
and  so  to  lay  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 
to  shew  that  the  obligation  to  live  according  to  this 
rule,  is  founded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
higher  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
which  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta- 
ble basis  of  action. 

2.  Politics. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
elements  (<rroix««*»  I'oliL  iv.  II,  ed.  Stahr)  of 
politics,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
particular  part  (»oA»Tanf  tu,  Eth,  Nic.  L  1,  Magn. 
J  for.  L  1.)  Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
only  that  it  is  far  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
conduct  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end.  (Pa- 
Ul  iii.  12.)  Practical  wisdom  and  politics  are  one 
and  the  same  species  of  habit  (Elk.  A'tc.  vL  8); 
all  they  differ  in  is  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  the 
object  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  community. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  is: 

a.  The  management  of  the  family — occonomics. 

b.  In  the  management  of  the  state.— o.  legislative 
power  (rono$rTucj),  which  regulates  the  general 
relations  ( dpxtTutroviitj ).  0.  A dmitiUtratirx  jwtrer 
(toAjtiktj)  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
action,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
particular  circumstances,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
nistrative power  realizes  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
the  state  which  deliberates  on  the  public  concerns 
{fiovKev7ucfi\  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
applying  the  laws  to  public  relations ;  secondly,  in 
the  judicial  power  (SijrcurTiJnj),  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  to  private  concerns. 

As  the  highest  good  is  something  absolutely 
perfect,  i.  e.  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
striven  after  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
as  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  bo  imperfect, 
but  the  quality  of  self-sufficiency  (ovrdoKtia)  must 


pertain  to  it.  This,  however.  Is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  all  other  circles  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  as  a  being  created  by  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  (f»ov  wa\i- 
ti*oV,  Polil.  L  2,  iii.  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it.  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
sisting of  organically  connected  members,  is  by 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  family ;  it 
is  the  absolute  pritu.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it.  (Polil.  i.  2,extr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  eu)rdp*«ia,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bare 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(dp«Tij)  ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it.  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  far  as  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  citizens  as  arc  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  (Eth,  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  its  full  development.  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle's  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
wportpoy  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  Zartfjov  to  the  Politics. 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (Kara  ti}»-  v$yrn\H**W  utfotov,  Polit.  i.  1 ), 
Aristotle  Wgins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  and  most  simple  human  associa- 
tion, the  family  (otKia).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  slaves  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle's 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hcllen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom.  Christianity  first  bid 
down  the  principle,  that  freedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tural determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  family 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  despotic  (8«owori/nf),  nuptud  (-ycuuirrf  >,  and 
pnrmttd  (TiKvorotrrrucj  >,  with  which  is  associated 
besides  the  otKovonttcj.  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
(Polil.  i.  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  family  is  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  is 
just.  (Eth.  Eudem.  vii.  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Hekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  be  considers  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realisa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  a  state.    Thereupon  in  the 
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third  book  he  develops  the  idea  of  the  state  ac- 
cording to  its  separation  into  different  forms  of 
government ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  considers  the 
several  constitutions  according  to  their  differences 
in  kind,  because  these  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation.  For  legislation  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
stitution^ not  rice  vena.  That  is  to  say,  constitution 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  in  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sovereignty  (to  tcipiov)  is 
determined.  The  constitution  is  thus  the  soul  of 
the  state.  (Polit.  iv.  1,  hi.  4.)  The  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  determining  principles,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  governing  body  governs,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  transgress  them.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  aristocracy,  kingdom*  and  republic 
(voktrtla  t}  to?  kmcs*  vpoouyofHvouivr)  (Wfurri), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  perversions 
(waptKSda-tis)  of  them:  oligarchy,  tyranny,  demo- 
cracy. These  constitutions  arise  out  of  the  three 
principles,  1,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  number;  2,  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a.  on  the  preponderance  of  exter- 
nal strength  and  wealth  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  6. 
on  the  preponderance  of  internal  or  spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristocracy).  Aristotle  then, 
in  the  5th  book,  considers  the  disturbing  and  pre- 
serving causes  in  the  different  constitutions,  always 
having  regard  to  reality  and  experience  (Polit.  iii. 
1 7,  iv.  1 ) ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  great- 
est number  of  states,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
democratical  and  oligarchical  principles  must  be  in- 
termixed and  united.  (Polit.  iv.  1 2.)  From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  (awSvaa-fiol), 
which  Aristotle  characterises  more  closely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  functions  of  political 
power.  (Polit.  iv.  1 4,  vL)  Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  the  real 
problem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  perfect- 
ly constituted,  as  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature.  He  shews  that  the  question, 
What  is  the  best  constitution  ?  is  connected  with 
the  question,  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life  ?  (Polit.  vii.l)  he  develops  the  external  conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  (Polit. 
vii.  4,  dec.),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  internal  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  are  independent  of  fortune. 
(Polit.  viL  13,  Ac)  For  these  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  education  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
(Polit.  viii.  1.)  Its  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizen,  in  which 
the  purely  human  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.  By  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
state  (Polit.  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  of  politics  that  is  completely  realised,  for  > 
which  ethics  form  the  ground-work,  viz.  human 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli- 
tics is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started — ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
us  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  citizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
points  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
itself  to  the  departments  of 


3.  Rhetoric  ami  Acstftctic*. 
1.  Rhetoric. — Here  we  need  say  but  little; 
partly  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  relate 
to  this  subject,  are  more  generally  known  and 
rend  than  the  properly  philosophical  writings,  and 
partly  because  the  subject  itself  is  of  considerably 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  only  soma 
general  observations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  (dmUrrpofos)  with 
dialectics,  for  both  have  to  do  with  subjects,  with 
which,  as  pertaining  to  no  particular  science,  every 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  respecting 
which  every  one  deems  himself  capable  of  funning 
a  judgment.  Every  one  considers  himself,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  orator  and  dialectician. 
Rhetoric  raises  this  routine  to  an  artistic  know- 
ledge, by  means  of  theory,  which  arrives  at  the 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  means  by 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object  (Rhet.  L  1.)  The 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argumentation  by 
which  conviction  is  prod  need.  Enthymemes  are 
the  foundation  (crwpa  ■njj  wlamn)  of  argu- 
mentation. Aristotle,  as  he  himself  says,  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these.  The  object  of  Rhetoric  is  convic- 
tion, but  its  business  (fyryav)  consists  in  dis- 
covering that  which  awakens  belief  with  respect  to 
the  subject  in  hand.  (Rhet.  i.  1,  od  rd  wturai  ioyw 
a&rijs,  dWa  to*  Actr  rd  iirdpxorra  witfowl  Ttpl 
ixacrTou.  Comp.  QuintiL  ii.  15,  13;  Max. 
Schmidt  de  tempore  quo  ab  ArisL  libri  de  aria 
rhet.  editiy  p.  8,  &c)  The  means  of  proof  (vitmo) 
therefore  are  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partly  external  (witnesses,  &c),  partly 
artistical,  to  be  created  by  the  orator  ;  to  these 
belong  the  personal  qualities  (ijfloj)  of  the  orator 
himself,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and  the 
mode  itself  in  which  the  arguments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  discover  what  is  re- 
quisite in  the  orator:  he  must  understand  how  to 
form  conclusions,  must  possess  an  insight  into  the 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance  with  the  passions.  (Rhet.  ii.  22.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  were  out  of  the 
roots  of  dialectics  and  ethics.  (i.  4.)  For  argu- 
mentation, example  and  enth yinerue  are  in  rhetoric, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialectics. 
As  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthymemes 
are  taken  from  the  special  departments  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular points  of  view  the  excellence  of  the  genuine 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  with  the 
most  acute  sagacity,  amply  displays  itself,  and, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  wdtoj,  unfolds 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience,  which 
lays  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
heart 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  themselves 
out  of  the  different  dispositions  which  may  exist 
in  the  hearer  of  a  speech.  The  hearer,  namely,  is 
i  either  a  &«wfo's,  ».  e.  listens  only  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  enjoyment  or  he  is  one  who  forms  a 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  is 
past  In  accordance  with  these  different  charac- 
ters in  which  the  bearer  appears  there  result 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  deliberative  (ytrot 
truu&ovActn-iiroV),  the  forensic  (y.  b ocarina*),  the 
cpideictie  (y.  4vii*ucrucow).  Aristotle  then  deter- 
mines what  are  the  essential  element*  of  these 
species,  and  further  the  occasion  and  purposes  of 
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them.  Tbe  difference  of  purpose  again  involves 
attention  to  the  appropriate  arguments,  according 
«*  these  arc  common  to  all,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  convincing,  however,  depends  not 
merely  on  oratorical  conclusions,  but  also  on 
the  credibility  of  the  orator,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  bearers.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
bnw  the  favourable  disposition  requisite  on  every 
occasion  is  to  be  produced  m  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  But  a  person  must  know  not  only  irhai 
to  say,  but  also  how  to  say  it.  Therefore  rhetoric 
has,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
expression  and  arrangement. 

2.  Poetic*. — **  Thou,  O  man,  alone  possessest 
art ! "  This  dictum  of  Schiller's  is  already  ex- 
pressed by  Aristotle,  (MeL  i.  I.)  In  art  the 
production  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
main  purpose,  whilst  the  purpose  of  oratory, 
which  is  throughout  practical,  is  extraneous  to 
speech  itself.  The  relation  of  art  to  morality  and 
virtue  is,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  very  slight 
one ;  for,  with  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
where  the  main  thing  is  the  production  (wot«ty)  of 
a  work.  On  the  other  band,  however,  every  art, 
and  every  work  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
purities  and  purges  the  stronger  emotions  of  the 
»ouI,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  mind. 

Art,  like  nature,  produces  by  fashioning  organic- 
ally, but,  with  consciousness  \Pkyt.  ii.  8),  and  its 
creative  efforts,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
these  efforts,  and  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  be- 
long to  those  higher  exertions  of  the  mind  (rd 
wtptrrd)  which  have  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Arutotle,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
ancients,  reckons  art  amongst  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  (Polit.  viii.);  but  with 
him  it  has  al»o  already  the  signification  of  an  inde- 
pendent creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
reality,  and  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
religion  and  morality  likewise. 

All  the  several  arts  find  a  common  bond  of  union 
in  this,  that  they  are  all  imitations  (wfaus), 
i.  e.  all  arts,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
poetry,  music,  orchestic  (the  art  of  dancing), 
painting,  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  real 
essence  of  things,  which  they  represent.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  arts  from  each  other  lies 
partly  in  the  diversity  of  the  mean*  by  which  they 
represent,  partly  in  the  object  of  representation, 
partly  in  the  mode  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  differences  in 
the  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
of  art.  Jlow,  according  to  Aristotle's  view,  the 
beautiful  developed  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
separate  arts,  can  be  pointed  out  only  with  reference 
to  poetry,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
totle (in  his  work  v<pl  voiirrurqf  )  has  treated  of. 
Poetry  is  the  product  of  inspiration  (Hket.  iii.  7 ), 
and  its  means  of  representation  is  language,  metri- 
cal as  well  as  unmetrical.  (Poet.  1.)  Improvisa- 
tions form  the  historical  starting-point  for  all 
poetry,  which  from  its  very  commencement  divides 
iuclf  into  two  principal  directions,  that  which 
follows  the  more  homely,  aud  that  which  follows 
the  more  exalted.  This  depended  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  poet.  A  delicate  perception  of 
what  is  correct  and  appropriate,  an  acute  faculty 
of  observation,  and  a  mind  easily  excitable  and 
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capable  of  inspiration  (Sio  (iVpuovr  »j  ronrriwi) 
sVrur  <  payiKoi,  Bhut.  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  dispense  with 
discretion.  The  external  furui  of  the  representa- 
tion, the  metre,  is  not  decisive  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  not.  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  his- 
tory. (Poet.  9.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
through  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  the  o*tfWforu  (or  aforaait) 
rtiy  wpajfutTwv  (Poet.  7),  in  other  words,  the 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  is  the  starting-point,  and  as 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  (dpx*)  ***  otm>  ^vxH 
4  fivdos  tt}i  rpaytfZla^  Poet  7*).  Poetry  is 
more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actual  facts,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  tliat  which,  considered 
in  itself,  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  Tbe  univer- 
sal in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  tho 
characteristic  individuality  of  person  by  means  of 
language  and  action  in  accordance  with  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  (Poet.  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  im- 
porting something  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, history,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chrono- 
logical succession  what  the  individual  has  really 
done,  and  what  has  happened  to  him.  The  his- 
torian is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  tho  facts  which  he  describes ;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  as  a  com- 
plete examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Appendix. 
The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  nro 
lost  to  us.  Tbe  number  of  works  on  biography 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius  alone  the  names  of 
nearly  40  such  writers  may  be  collected,  whose 
works,  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Hcrmippus 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheus  of  Athens,  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (6  Mtrynji),  Pseudo-Aristippus,  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  Enmclus,  Phavorinus,  &c,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  Apcllicon  of 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristocles  of  Messene,  Damascius, 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  Ptoleroaeus  Philadcl- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  sources  still  extant 

are  the  following: — 1.  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  1  — 
35  ;  2.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Epittola  ad 
Ammaeum  de  Demosthene  et  Aristotete;  3,  Pseudo- 
Ammonias,  +  vita  AristoteU»%  by  a  biter  com- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy,  but  what  be  says  of  the  my  thus  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

+  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Journal  de$  Savant, 
December,  1832,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authenticity 
of  this  little  biography 
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piler,  according  to  other*  by  Philoponus,  edited 
by  J.  Nunnesius,  together  with  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  the  same,  with  some  additions 
(Vetus  t  ran  slat  io)  ;  4.  The  short  Greek  biography, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Menage 
(Anonymns  Menagii  in  Diog  Laert.  v.  35,  toI.  ii. 
p.  201,"  cd.  Mcibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidas  coincides  ;  5.  Hcsychius  Milcsius.  These 
ancient  biographies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  vol.  of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  Among 
the  more  modern  biographies,  we  need  mention 
only  the  works  of  Guarinus  of  Verona  (a.  o.  1460, 
Ilia  Arutjtrlis^  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Plutarch's  biographies)  ;  Patritius  (Discussumes 
Perip-iteticae,  Basil.  1581),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  ;  Nunnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonius,  Vita  Aristotelian 
Lugd.  1621) ;  Andreas  Schott  (Vitae  comparatae 
Aristotelis  et  DemmthmU,  Augustoc  Vindelic.  1603, 
4 to)  ;  Bublc,  in  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Krsch  andGrubcr's  Encydopadie, 
v.  p.  273,  &c;  Blakesley's  Life  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
the  work  entitled  Aristotclia  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.*  [A.  S.] 

ARISTO'TELES  ('Afuaror^nt).  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  against  the  Panegyricus 
of  Isocratcs.  (Diog.  LnerL  v.  35.)  Some  modern 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  the  t*xv"¥  o^wrywy^  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (t.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

X  Of  Cvrenc,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
I^irtius  (v.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  n«pl 
rionjrticnT. 

4.  Of  Argos,  a  megaric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Pint.  Arat.  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  113.)  Ho 
belonged  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  was  hostile 
to  Cleomencs  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomenes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristo teles  con- 
trived to  get  it  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans. 
(Polyb.  ii.  53;  Plat.  CYeoro.  20.) 

5.  The  author  of  a  work  Iltpl  TWwvaafitni, 
which  is  completely  lost   (Diog.  Loert  v.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophers of  the  name  of  Aristotcles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Metaphys.  xii.  55);  the  second,  a  son  of 
Emsistratus,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricus  (adv. 
Math.  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilenaean,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculative  philoso- 
phers in  the  time  of  Galen.  (De  Consuttud.  p.  553, 
cd.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalcb  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Euboea.  (n«pl  EiKoiai, 
Httrpocrat.  «.  v.' hpyovpa  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Hhod. 
i.  558.)  Some  critics  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  LMo4vv  iroKtrtia  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writers  make  mention  of  many 


•  The  above  article  was  written  in  German  by 
Prof.  Stahr,  expressly  for  this  work,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
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persons  of  the  name  of  Aristoteles,  respecting 
whom  no  particulars  arc  known.  Diogenes  enu- 
merates eight,  including  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonsius  (de  Script.  Histor.  Phil.  i.  12)  no  less  than 
thirty-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

AKISTOTl'MUS  ('AfK0ToVt^u>f),  became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  was  killed  by  Hcllanicus,  Cylon,  and 
others.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §  1 ;  Plut  de  Mulier.  VirU 
p.  251,  &c.) 

ARISTO'X  EN  US  (*Api<rTo*{««>f  ),  a  philosopher 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known ;  but  from  the  account  of  Suidas,  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  learn 
that  he  was  born  at  Tarentum,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spintharus  (otherwise 
Mnesios).  (Aelian,  //.  A.  ii.  1 1.)  He  learnt  music 
from  his  rather,  and  having  been  afterwards  instruct- 
ed by  Ixunprus  of  Erythrao  and  Xenopbilus  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(Gell.  iv.  1 1 ;  Cic  Tusc  Dvp.  L  1 8),  whom  he  appears 
to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  studies,  though 
probably  not  in  the  success  with  which  be  prose- 
cuted them.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  literature, 
lie  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himself,  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disgust 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophrastus  caused  him 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  his  great 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristocles  (ap.  Euseb.Pracp.  Krattg.  xv.  2),  who  as- 
serts that  he  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect.  We  know  nothing  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions,  except  that  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  harmony  of  the  body  (Cic  Ttuc.  Disp.  L  1 0, 1 8 ; 
Loct.  Instit.  vii.  13,  de  Oj»f.  Dei,c.  16),  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
Phaedo)  and  combated  by  Aristotle.  (De  An.  L  4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  musician  that 
Aristoxenus  appears  to  have  deserved  and  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  consider- 
able remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  uv 
except  three  books  of  dpfsovixA  <rroix*i*,  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  separate  musical  treatises.  (Sec  Bumey,  Hist, 
of  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  442.)  They  contain  less  actual 
information  on  the  theory  of  Greek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticisms 
on  the  music  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
Aristoxenus,  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  own  ac- 
count, was  the  first  to  attempt  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  he  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  scientific  knowledge, 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  tlum 
that  which  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries, 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  capable  of  sweetness.  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Mcibom.)  He  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxcneans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  question  whether  reason  or  sense 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  musical  science 
and  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  its  proposi- 
tions. Pythagoras  had  discovered  the  conuexion 
between  musical  intervals  and  numerical  ratios ; 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  principal  concords 
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were  defined  by  simple  ratios  which  were  either 
tupcrpartiadar  (of  the  form  -      *)  or  multiple 

(of  the  form  ^    ^to*  thi»  fact,  he  or  his  followers 

inferred,  that  no  interval  could  be  consonant  which 
was  defined  by  a  ratio  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
hence  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contrary  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses),  that  such  intervals  as 
the  octave  and  fourth  (the  eleventh),  for  example, 
were  dissonant  Aristoxenns  justly  blamed  them 
for  their  contempt  of  facts,  bat  went  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  allowing  too  much  authority  to  the 
decisions  of  the  car,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
(p.  33).  He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
every  consonant  interval  added  to  the  octave  produces 
another  consonance,  which  is  true ;  but  also  that 
the  fourth  in  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
the  falsity  of  which  proposition  is  not  directly  ap- 
parent to  the  ear,  but  indirectly  would  become 
evident  by  means  of  the  very  experiment  which  he 
suggests  for  the  confirmation  of  it.  (See  Porphyr. 
Comm.  m  Ptol.  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p. 
21 1,  and  WalbYs  appendix,  pp.  159, 169 ;  Burney, 
vol.  i.  chap,  v.;  Theon  Smyrn.  p.  83,  ed.  Dulliald. 
and  not.  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
works  of  Aristoxenns  have  been  collected  from 
various  sources  by  Mcursius  and  others.  (See 
Fabric  Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  iL  p.  257 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  iL  appendix,  c  12.)  Among  them  arc  lives  of 
Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
distinguished  persons;  and  several  treatises  on 
subjects  connected  with  music,  including  one  TT#pl 
TpaytKrjs  'Opx^ffw*,  and  one  n»pl  AdK&v  Tpn- 
(Tfut.  A  fragment  of  'Pvdfuxd  <rro«x«««  was  edited 
by  Morelli,  Yen.  1785.  A  collection  of  fragments 
of  the  other  works  is  given  in  the  essay  by  Mahne 
referred  to  below. 

The  three  books  of  'Apftaruci  <rroix««a  were  first 
edited  in  Latin,  with  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
by  Ant  Oogavinus,  Vcn.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
with  Alypius  and  Nicomachus,  by  Mcursius  (  Lugd. 
Bat  1616),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  not 
to  have  had  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
task.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
of  Meiboniins,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
the  Antitjuae  Muricae  Auctoret  Septem,  Amst  1 652. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Arutojxuo  ptiilosvjiko  Peri- 
patetics, Amst  1793.)  (W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTOOCENUS  ('ApunKevos).  1.  Of  Se- 
liuus  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  was  older  than  Epicharmus, 
from  about  B.  c.  540  to  445.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph, 
PfuL  487  ;  Hephacstion,  Enchirid.  p.  45,  ed.  Gnisf.) 
Eusebius  (Ckron.  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
OL  29  (a  c.  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
some  explanation.  If  he  was  born  in  tliat  year, 
be  cannot  have  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Selinus  was 
not  founded  till  about  n.  c  628.  But  Aristoxenus 
may  perhaps  have  been  among  the  first  settlers  at 
Selinus,  and  thus  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Selinuntian. 

2.  A  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  anything  except  his 
gluttony,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  KwAifr. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  7  ;  Suid.  t.  v.  'Aptffr6ltwos.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOXENUS  ( \Ap«rT6>w>j),  a  Greek 
physicician,  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {De 
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Afore.  And.  iii.  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  De  Differ.  PuU.  iv. 
10,  vol.  viii.  p.  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Hcrophilus  (Hid.  a  1.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Men- Car  us,  between  Laodicea  and  Carura.  He 
wrote  a  work  Ileal  ttjj  'HpvplXou  Aipioivs,  De 
Herophili  Secta,  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid,  c  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  **  Diatribe  de  Aris- 
toxeno,"  Amstel.  1793,  8vo.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  ("ApiffTos),  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arrian, 
Anub.  vii.  15;  Athen.  x.  p.  436;  Clemens  Alex. 
Prvtrrpt.  p.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  time  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Strabo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristus,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Aristus  the  academic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
same  name.  (Cic  Brut.  97,  de  Finib.  v.  5, 
Academ.  i.  3,  ii.  4,  Tutctd.  Quaeti.  v.  8,  ad  Att.  v. 
10  ;  Plut  Brut.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  QApitrrvMos),  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appears  to  have  lived  about  n.  c.  233. 
(Plut  de  Pyth.  Orae.  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stars  (rripfots  iwXarwv),  which  was  used 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  (Magn.  Synt.  vii.  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Amtus, 
which  are  now  lost  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  {Apeios),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  born  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ     His  father's 
name  appears  to  liave  been  Ammonius.     In  tho 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  a.  d.  306,  Arius  at  first  took  the  part  of  Mcle- 
tius,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mele- 
tius,  who  made  Arius  deacon.    (Sozom.  //.  E.  L 
15.)     After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  a.  D.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  church  called  Baucalis  at 
Alexandria.     (Epiphan.  Huerc*.  68.  4.)  The 
opinion  that  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
|  himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  fact  that  Theodo- 
ret  (II.  E.  L  2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy  against 
Alexander.    The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alex- 
andria, by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  tha 
Scriptures,  had  undoubtedly  gained  for  him  already 
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a  considerable  number  of  followers,  when  in  a.  d. 
318,  the  celebrated  dispute  with  bishop  Alexan- 
der broke  out  This  dispute  had  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  any  other  controversy. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  dispute  differ  (Epiphan.  Haert*.  69.  3;  So- 
crat  //.  E.  i.  5 ;  Sozom.  //.  E.  i.  15;  Philostorg. 
L  4),  but  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Anus's  novel 
views  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Arius  charged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellius,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  his  own  opi- 
nions. He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Qod  had 
been  created  by  God,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  by  an  act  of  God's  own  free 
will  and  out  of  nothing  ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  all  eternity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  he  was  raised  far 
above  all  men.  This  first  dispute  was  followed  by 
a  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  clergy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  bad  no  effect.  As 
in  the  meantime  the  number  of  Arius's  followers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  several  bishops  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Arius,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Lucian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captivated  by 
Arius's  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  them,  Alex- 
ander, in  a.  D.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.  The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 
prevailed  at  this  synod  :  Arius  was  deposed,  and 
he  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  his  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant. 
[Alexander,  p.  Ill,  b.]  • 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten- 
sive exertions  of  Arius  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  followers,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Arians  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship ;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Arius  had  fled  from  Egypt,  he 
found  a  favourable  reception.  Here  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  (Epiphan.  //oeres.  69.  6 ; 
Theodoret.  H.  E.  i.  5),  to  his  friend,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  the  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius  in  bis  an- 
swer, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pau- 
linus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  Arius  (Athanas.  de  Synod. 
§  17 ;  Theodoret.  //.  E  i.  6),  and  even  received 
Arius  into  his  own  house.  During  his  stay  at 
Nicomedeia,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  work 
called  Thaleia  (B<fA«ia),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  effeminate  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
ndic  metre.  [Sotadbs.]  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  doctrines,  and  which  | 


was  signed  by  the  clergy  who  had  been  excom- 
municated with  him.  Uf  his  Thaleia  we  purest 
only  some  abstracts  made  by  his  enemy  Atha- 
nasius, which  are  written  in  a  philosophical  and 
earnest  tone ;  but  they  contain  statements,  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  believer  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  These  things,  when  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  Arius's  letters,  might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasius  in  his  epitome  ex- 
aggerated the  statements  of  Arius ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letters  was  always 
prudent  and  moderate,  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
by  not  shewing  how  far  bis  theory  might 
be  carried'.  On  the  whole,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Arius  and  Alexander  presents  no  fea- 
tures of  noble  generosity  or  impartiality;  each 
is  ambitious  and  obstinate.  Arius  was  as  xeal- 
ous  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  new  followers 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stubborn  in  his  per* 
secution.  At  last,  in  a.  d.  3*23,  Eusebius  and  the 
other  bishops  who  were  in  favour  of  A  nanism,  as- 
sembled in  council  in  Bithynia,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  con- 
tinue their  ecclesiastical  communion  with  Arius, 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Alexander  on  his 
behalf.  But  neither  this  step  nor  the  permission 
granted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resume  his 
functions,  as  presbyter,  so  far  as  it  could  bo  dona 
without  encroachment  upon  the  righu  of  Alexan- 
der, was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  disputes  for  and  against  Arianism  spread 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  a.  d.  324,  the  em- 
peror Con ston tine  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  declared  the  controverted  point  of  little 
importance,  exhorted  the  disputants  to  a  speedy 
reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  each  to  hold  his  own 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  outward 
union  of  the  church.  (Euseb.  De  VU.  OmuL  M. 
ii.  64,  &c  )  This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
whither  Arius  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  by 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  was  also  to  act  as 
mediator.  But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  effect. 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  from  day 
to  day,  ana  Constantine  at  hut  saw  himself  obliged 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea,  a.  d.  325, 
at  which  upwards  of  300  bishops  were  present, 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  friend 
Athanasius.  Each  defended  his  own  opinions ; 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  a  confession  of  faith, 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  presence.  Athanasius  was  the  most 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  de- 
bates the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  God  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  essence 
with  him  (dfutoiioutt).  Arius  was  condemned 
with  his  writings  and  followers.  This  verdict  was 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  present.  Euse- 
bius and  three  others,  who  refused  to  sign,  were 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishops,  Thconas 
of  Marmorica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemaia,  had 
courage  enough  to  share  the  fate  of  Arius  and  ac- 
companied  him  to  Illyricum  whither  ho  was  exiled. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  command- 
ing every  one,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  sur- 
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render  the  books  of  Arms,  which  were  to  be 
burnt,  and  stigmatizing  the  Arians  with  the  name 
of  Porphyrians  —  (from  Porphyrius,  a  heathen 
opponent  of  Christianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Arian  question).  The  Arians  at  Alex- 
andria, however,  remained  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  began  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Meletians,  a  sect  which  had  likewise  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
regard  Alexander,  aud  his  successor  Atbannaius, 
as  their  common  enemies. 

Arius  remained  in  lUyricum  till  A  o.  328,  when 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedeia  and  his  friends  used  their 
influence  at  the  court  of  Constantinc,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  not  in 
reality  differ  from  that  established  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea.  .  In  consequence  of  this  Arius  was  re- 
called from  his  exile  by  rery  gracious  letters  from 
the  emperor,  and  in  a.  d.  330,  had  an  audience 
with  Constantine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
passages  of  the  scriptures,  and  apparently  confirm- 
ed the  representation  which  Eusebius  had  given  of 
bis  opinions.    The  emperor  thus  deceived,  granted 
to  Arius  the  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(Socno.  //.  E.  L  25  ;  Rufin.  //.  E.  i.  5.)    On  the 
arrival  of  Arius  in  Alexandria,  a.  d.  331,  Athana- 
sius,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Eusebius  and 
the  strict  orders  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
him  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
outbreaks  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Me- 
letians   openly  joined   the  Arians.  (Athauas. 
Apolog.  i  59.)    Eusebius,  who  was  still  the  main 
supporter  of  the  Arian  party,  had  secured  its  as- 
cendancy in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
in  a.  i>.  335,  to  depose  Athanasius,  and  another 
synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
Toke  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Arius  and  his  friends.     The  attempt  of  Arius 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  failed  not- 
withstanding, and  in  a.  d.  336,  he  travelled  to 
Constantinople  to  have  a  second  iutcrview  with 
the  emperor.    He  again  presented  his  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
upon Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  hitherto  refuted  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  holy  communion.     When  the  day 
came,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
friends,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  to  the  church.    On  his 
way  thither  he  went  aside  for  a  moment  to  relieve 
a  physical  want,  but  he  never  returned :  be  was 
by  a  minting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
corpse  was  found  by  his  friends  and  buried.  (So- 
crat.  H.  E.  I  38  ;  Epiphan.  Haeres.  69.  10  ;  Ru- 
fin. //.  E.  L  13.)    His  sudden  death  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  strange  suspicions  and  surmises ;  the 
orthodox  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 
heaven,  while  his  friends  supposed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Arius  must  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
when  he  died,  since  he  is  called  the  old  Arius  at 
the  time  when  he  began  his  disputes  with  Alexan- 
der, and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
life  bad  been  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
unusually  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
gloomy  appearance,  though  of  captivating  and  mo- 
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dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  is 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, Arius  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers ;  but  no  specimen  or  frag- 
ment of  them  is  now  extant  (Q.  M.  Travnsu, 
Storia  eritka  dcUa  Vila  di  Aria,  Venice,  1746; 
Fabric  BiU.  Orate,  ix.  p.  214,  &c;  Welch,  /At- 
torn der  KetxereuM;  and  the  church  histories  of 
Moaheim,  Neander,  and  Gieseler.)        [L.  S.] 

ARMF/NIDAS  or  ARME'NIDES  ('Apuorf- 
Sas  or  Apn*v'tSvi)y  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thebes  (eijeVrtta),  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollouius  Rhodius  (i.  651) 
and  Stephanus  Bysantius.  («.  r.  'AAfopTo*.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. [ l*>  S.] 
*  ARME'NIUS  ('Apu«V«f  or  "Apttewr),  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Armenion  in  Thessaly,  mid 
to  have  settled  in  the  country  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armen  ia.  (Strab.  xL  p.  530,  &c;  Justin, 
xlii.  2 ;  Stcph.  By*. ».  v.  'Apuiria.)  [  L.  S. J 

ARME'NIUS  ('Ap/ucwoi),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  whose  contemporary  he 
appears  to  have  been.  The  Greek  original  has 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  translation  is 
printed  in  Surius,  Act.  Sand.  v.  under  the  26th  of 
October.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Or.  x.  p.  210.)  [L.  S.J 
ARM'  1 N 1  US,  or  Hermann, 44  the  chieftain,"  was 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  "the  conqueror,"  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Hartz  mountains  now 
forming  the  south  of  Hanover  aud  Brunswick.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  18  B.  c,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  legions  in  Germany  (Tac  Jaa.  ii.  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  laugunge  and  military  discipline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  cquitea.  (VelL  Pat, 
ii.118.)  . 

Ho  appears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In 
the  year  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Wcser. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (VelL  Pat,  iL  107)  over- 
run the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  left  Varus 
with  three  legions  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  province.    But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Cass.  Ivl 
18;  VelL  ii.  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Germans.    Arminius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.  He  amused 
Varus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  hie  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilization,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent  directions  to  protect  his  convoys ;  and  as  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insurrection.    Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  at  a  certain  place  with  his  German*. 
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1 1  wiu  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
covered  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Teutoburger 
Wald.  Here  Arminius  met  him,  a*  he  bad  pro- 
mised, bat  with  a  furious  assault.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi. 
19.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
way  through  the  forest,  and  encumticred  with  a 
heavy  baggage  train,  when  the  Germans  charged 
on  all  sides  upon  them.  Night  put  on  end  to  the 
fight,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
country  was  almost  impassable — a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  rendered  it  still  more  so— and  the 
legions  were  unable  to  advance  or  retreat,  Varus 
fell  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac  Ann.  L  61.)  Those 
who  were  token  alive  were  sacrificed  at  altars  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gions were  cnt  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Germans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
(Suet.  Aug.  23.)  Tiberius  was  despatched  (a.  n. 
10)  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar- 
minias  had  manifestly  succeeded  in  making  that 
river  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  14,  Germanicus  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  forces  on 
the  Ems  to  penetrate  along  that  river  into  Ger- 
many.   But  the  party  of  Arminius  had  rapidly 
gathered  strength.    He  bad  been  joined  by  his 
uncle,  Inguiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaders ;  and  the  popular  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  father-in-law,  ScgeMcs, 
still  a  partisan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  had  been 
rescued  ouly  by  the  legions  of  Germanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  his  own 
tribe.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  wife  of 
Arminius  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  infant  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus  at  Rome.  (Strabo,  viL  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Ann.  L  57.)    As  Germanicus  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.  He 
at  last  halted  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.    He  then  gradually  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skirts  of 
which  ho  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.    After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Germanicus  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  63.)  One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  marsh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar- 
minius occupied  the  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Arminius  charged  down  from  the 
bills,  and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.    The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  confusion,  Ar- 
minius rushed  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and  the  approach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  from  destruction.    In  the  morning,  Armi- 
nius urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack-  < 
od.    But  ho  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatient  Germans  to  the  assault.    The  result  | 
was  what  Arminius  expected.     As  they  were  |  < 


mounting  the  ramparts,  tbey  were  suddenly  met 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  whole 
line.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  made  no  attempt  on 
Germany ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.  n.  16,  they 
appeared  on  the  left  honk  of  the  Weser.  Arminius 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  on 
the  plain  of  Idistavisus,  and  there  resolved  to  await 
Germanicus.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  16.)  It  was  a  winding 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  lull*. 
A  forest  clear  of  underwood  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.  Arminius  with  his 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
his  men  with  ability.  But  the  generalship  of  Ger- 
manicus and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  surrounded.  He  him- 
self was  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  every 
exertion  to  maintain  the  fight,  he  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  fleetnewi  of 
his  horse.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  tho 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  the 
field ;  bat  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  subjection,  till  tho 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Germanicus,  a.  d.  17, 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  independence  for 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  so  nobly  struggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Armi- 
nius was  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Maro- 
boduus  (or  Marbod),  the  king  of  the  Suevi.  He 
was  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  But 
he  had  attached  to  himself,  as  the  champion  of 
German  lilierty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Seranones 
and  Lougnbardi,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
he  was  victorious.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  suggested  to  him 
other  objects  than  his  country's  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  chief  of  a  free  tribe,  he 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rose  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  struggle  was  undecided 
when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own  relations  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  19.  (Tac  Ann.  ii. 
88.)  [A.G.] 
ARNAEUS.  [Iri'8  and  Mkgamidk.] 
ARNE  ("Apfw).  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus, 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  A  me  (afterwards 
called  Chacroncia),  as  well  as  the  Thessalian  Ame, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Thuc 
i.  12;  Paus.  ix.  40.  §  3 ;  Miiller,  Orchom.  p.  392 ; 
Abolus.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  country 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metamorphosed  into  a 
jackdaw.  (Ov.  Met.  viu  465.)  [L.  S.] 

A RNO'BI  US,  a  uative  of  Africa,  and  sometimes 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  later 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  was  at 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  but 
afterwards  according  to  Jerome  (Chron.  ad  ana. 
Const.  At.  xx. ;  de  Vir.  Illustr.  79),  he  was  called 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Christianity,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  zealous  opponent.  (Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  L  39.)  He  accordingly  become  a  con- 
vert, but  was  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  he  hod 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  he  wrote, 
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while  yet  n  catechumen,  his  celebrated  work  ngninst 
the  Pagans,  in  seven  books  (L&ri  tcptetn  udvertut 
G*mta%  which  we  still  possess.  The  time  when 
be  wrote  it,  is  not  quite  certain  :  some  assign  its 
composition  to  the  years  a.  d.  297  and  298,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  a.  d.  303,  since  it  contains  some 
allusions  (as  iv.  36)  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Diocletian,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  work  is  a  vindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 
author  first  refutes  the  charges  of  tho  Pugnns 
against  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 
which  was  then  frequently  brought  against  it,  that 
the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the  times  were  only 
the  fruits  of  Christianity.  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove,  with  great  learning,  acutrness,  and  eloquence, 
that  polytheism  is  irreconcilable  with  good  sense 
and  reason,  and  tends  to  demoralize  mankind.  In 
the  sixth  book  he  describes  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  the  last  contains  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  views  respecting  sacrifices 
and  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 
Deity  and  divine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

In  writing  this  work,  Arnobius  was  evidently 
animated  by  a  genuine  zeal  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  was  free  from  the  eccentricity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Tcrtullian.  His  style  is  plain 
and  lucid  ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  rheto- 
rical, it  is  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex- 
pressions :  he  treats  of  bis  subject  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  superior  to  his  contemporaries.  As  regards  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 
set  forth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 
a  limited  know-ledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Litter  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  since  he  wrote 
his  work  when  yet  a  catechumen.  What  he  says 
in  his  second  book  about  the  nature  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
vie  ws,  but  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 
time  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.  The 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  and  be  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
the  New,  except  so  fkr  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 
concerned.  In  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 
otber  band,  its  religion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 
work  exhibits  most  extensive  and  minute  learning, 
and  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  religions  of  antiquity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Vossius  calls  him  the  Varro  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  suffi- 
ciently stricU.  Arnobius  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 
studird  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  pbilo- 
logrrs.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything 
besides  his  book  against  the  Gentiles;  there  are, 
however,  some  works  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 
a  later  writer  or  writers  of  the  same  name.  (See 
the  following  article.) 

The  first  edition  of  Arnobius  appeared  at  Rome 
in  1542  or  1543,  foL,  and  in  it  the  Octavius  of 
Minutius  Felix  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
next  was  edited  by  S.  Geleuius,  Basel,  1546,  8vo. 
The  mo»t  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  those  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8von  with  Canter's 
notes),  of  F.  U rsin us  (Home,  1583,  4 to.,  reprinted 
with  notes  by  Stewechius,  Antwerp,  1604,  8vo.), 
D.  Heraldus  (Paris,  1605,  8vo.),  G.  Elroeuhorst 
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(Hamburg,  1610,  fol.),  the  Variorum  edition  (I<cy- 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Paris,  1666, 
fol.).  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Ribliothcca  Pa- 
trum,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  Ac,  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal- 
landi's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  Ac.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arnobius,  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  2  vols.  8m,  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8vo.  (Compare  Baronius, 
ad  Ann.  302;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  liili.  dtt  AtUrurt 
Juxlrs.  i.  p.  203,  Ac.  ed.  2,  Paris,  1690;  Cave, 
Hut.  IM.  i.  p.  1 12,  ed.  Lond. ;  Bahr.  DU  ChrUtl. 
Horn,  TkfJL  p.  65,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ARNO'BIUS,  the  Younger,  is  usually  placed 
about  a.  d.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  GauL  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
little  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  Arnobius  the  elder.  We  pouess  under 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  brief,  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  author  was  a  Scmipelngian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4 to.)  together 
with  Erasmus's  commentary  on  Psalm  it.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vo.  A  much  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  dc  la 
Ikirre,  Paris,  1639,  8vo.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Arnobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  hod  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  Arnobius  is  also  contained  in  the 
Bibl.  Patr.  (Lugdun.  vol.  viii.),  where  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  entitled  MAltcrcatio  cum 
Serapione  Aegyptio;"  but  tho  principles  of  the 
Arnobius  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  are  strictly 
those  of  St  Augustin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipclagian.  Sirmond  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  our  Arnobius  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  Praedettinattu,  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  mi 
anonymous  writer;  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satisfactory.  (Du  Pin,  Nouv.  BibL  dt»  AtU.  Eode$. 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  I  p.  360,  ed.  Lond.; 
Bahr,  Hie  Chruti.  K'6m.  TheoL  p.  378.)  IL.S.] 

C.  ARPINEIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  B.  c.  54.  (Cars.  D.  G.  v.  27,  Ac.) 

ARPOXAIS  (•Apiro'fcut),  the  son  of  Targitaus, 
was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatac.  (Herod,  iv. 
5,6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A^ax'*").  of  Phigalca  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiost,  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piads. In  the  last  Olympiad  ho  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostratus  (Imag.  ii.  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  and  African u*  (op.  EwteL  Ckron.  p.  50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS  ('A#«&ubs),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  tha 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove- 
reign, king  Perdiccas.  (Thuc.  ii.  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Bnmidus  (a.  c 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  tho  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra- 
sidas,  and  Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful 
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retreat.  (Thuc  It.  79,  83,  124.)  Comp.  Stra\. 
Tii.  326,  &c  ;  Aristot  PoL  t.  8.  §  1 1,  ed.  Schneid. 

[A.  H.  C] 

ARRHIDAEUS  ('A#i3a«»)  or  ARIDAEUS 
CAp&cuoi).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna 
of  Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jealous 
Olympias.  Alexander  had  removed  Arrhidaeus 
from  Macedonia,  perhaps  through  fear  of  his  mo- 
ther Olympiaa.  but  had  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  civil  or  military  command.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  b.  c.  3*23, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  born  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  [Albxandbr  IV., 
p.  12*2,  b.]  In  the  following  year,  a.  a  322,  Arrhi- 
daeus married  Kurydice  [Eurydicb],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  Polysperchon.  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
fled  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides, 
king  of  hpeirus,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon.  Aeacides  was  successful  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympias,  b.  c.  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cns- 
sander  conquered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo- 
dies of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  their 
honour.  (Plut  Alex.  77;  Dexippus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
82 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92 ;  Justin,  it.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  5;  Diod.  xviiL  2,  xix.  11,  52;  Paus. 
L  6.  §  3,  25.  §8  3,  5,  Tiii.  7.  §  5;  A  then.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  funeral  to  Egypt 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt,  n.  r.  321, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  soon  after- 
wards to  resign  their  office  at  Tripamdisus  iu  Upper 
Syria.  On  the  division  of  the  provinces  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaeus  obtained  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  n.  c  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Cyzicus;  and  Antigonus  gladly  seized  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  his  satrapy.  Ar- 
rhidaeus, however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Cius.  (Justin,  xiii.  4  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  &£.,  ed.  Bekker;  Diod.  xviiL  36,  39, 
51,  62,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  B.c  279.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euneb. 
Arm.  i.  38,  p.  171.) 

A'RRIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Caccina  Paetus. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  o.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  snid,  "  Paetus,  it 
does  not  pain  me."  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
be  16 ;  Martial.  L  14 ;  Zonaraa,  xi.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 
of  Thrasea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d. 
67.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  34.) 

3.  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Galen,  de 
Ther.  ad  Pison.  c  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  Basil.),  to 
whom  Menagius  supposes  that  Diogenes  Laertiua 
dedicated  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  (Menagius, 
Uittor.  Mulier.  Philo*>]>hitmm,  c.  47.) 
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I  A'RRIA  OALLA,  first  the  wife  of  Domitins 
Silus  and  afterwards  of  Piso,  who  conspired  against 
Nero,  a.  D.  66.   (Tac  Ann.  xv.  59.) 

A'RKIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrius  does  not 
occur  till  the  first  century  n.  c,  but  is  rather  com- 
mon under  the  emperors.  The  coins  of  this  gens 
which  are  extant  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Arrius  Secundus ;  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  ('A^iowJi).  1.  A  Greek  poet, 
who,  according  to  Suidas  (*.  v.),  made  a  Greek 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ('AA«{aj'JJptaf),  in  twenty-four 
rhapsodies,  and  a  poem  on  Attalus  of  Pergamus. 
This  but  statement  is,  as  some  critics  think,  not 
without  difficulties,  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Virgil, 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attnlus  of  Pergamus,  un- 
less it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  Attali.  But  it  might  as  well  be 
said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  another 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Suidas  may  have  confounded  two 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adrianus 
and  Arrianus,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  written  an  Alexandrias.  [Adbianus.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  younger,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  GordianL  It  ia 
not  improbable  that  ho  may  be  the  same  as  the  L. 
Anuius  Arrianus,  who  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
a.  n.  243.  (Capitol  Majtimm.  J  ten.  7,  Tret 
(ford.  2.) 

3.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserv- 
ed in  Joannes  Philoponus's  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle's Meteorologica.  He  also  wrote  a  "little  work 
on  comets,  to  prove  that  they  foreboded  neither 
good  nor  eviL  (Agatharchid.  ap.  Phot.  p.  460,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  work 
to  Arrianus  of  Nicomedeia.  A  few  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Eclog.  J';.-.-,  i.  29 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  was  born  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictctus,  througb 
whose  influence  he  became  a  zealous  and  active 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  practical  part  of  the  system.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publishing 
the  lectures  (Siarpffai)  of  his  master.  This  be 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchiw.  Arrian,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  as  his 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  young  Xenophon,  either  from  the  resemblance 
of  hi*  style  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  more  probably 
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frrnn  the  similarity  of  his  connexion  with  Epicte- 
tus, to  thai  which  existed  between  Xenophon  and 
Socrates.  (Photius,  p.  17,  b.  ed.  Bekker ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  'Aflpuw&s.)  In  a.  D.  )24,  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  during  his  stay 
in  Greece,  and  he  received  from  the  emperor's  own 
hands  the  broad  purple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  not  only  the  Roman  citizenship, 
but  the  right  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
state  in  the  Ronton  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
rian  assumed  the  praenomen  Flavius.  In  a.  d. 
136,  he  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia, 
which  was  invaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Alani 
or  Massagetae.  He  defeated  them  in  a  decisive 
buttle,  and  added  to  his  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hadrian,  Arrian  was  promoted  to  the 
consulship,  a.  v.  146.  In  his  later  years  he  ap- 
pears to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
from  about  a.  D.  150,  he  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Nicomedeia,  ns  priest  of  Dcmeter  and  Persephone 
(Phot  p.  73,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
study  and  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Ann-bus.  Dion  Cassias  is  said  to  have  written  a 
life  of  Arrian  shortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 
of  it  has  come  down  to  us.    (Suid.  s.  v.  Aiwr.) 

Arrian  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
writers  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  a 
resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Epictetus 
and  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  his  endea- 
vour for  a  long  time  to  carry  out  that  resemblance, 
and  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socrates.  With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  bis  master  {Atarpital 
Ewumrrov)  in  eight  books  (Phot  p.  17,  b.),  the 
first  half  of  which  is  still  extant  They  were 
first  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterwards 
together  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
Simphcius's  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  H.  Wolf,  Basel,  1560.  The  best  editions  are 
in  Schweighauser's  Epidtleae  Pkilotophiae  Momu- 
mmta,  vol.  Hi.,  and  in  Coraes'  Uap*pya  'EAAifr. 
B<e\to$.  vol.  viii.  II.  His  familiar  conversations 
with  Epictetus  ('OfuMa*  ^Emrumfrov),  in  twelve 
books.  (Phot  /.  c)  This  work  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
III.  An  abstract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
tetus ('E7x««p«'8«or  EwMrr^roo),  which  is  still  ex- 
tant  This  celebrated  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
manual  of  practical  philosophy,  maintained  its  au- 
thority for  many  centuries,  both  with  Christians 
and  Pagans.  About  a.  o.  550,  Simplidus  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  it  and  two  Christian  writers, 
Nilus  and  an  anonymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
of  it  adapted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politianus, 
Rome,  1493,  and  in  1496,  by  Bemaldus,  at  Bo- 
logna. The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary 
of  Simplicius,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4 to. 
This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  others, 
as  the  work  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
school  book.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  are  those  of  Haloander  (Numbers,  1529, 
8vo,),  Trincavelli  (Venice,  1535,  8vo),  Nuo- 
geofgius  (Strassburg,  1554, 8va),  Derkel  (Leyden, 
1670,  8vo.X  Schroeder  (Frankfurt  1723,  8vo.), 
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and  Hcync  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighauscr  and  Comes,  in  the  collections  above 
referred  to.  In  connexion  with  Epictetus,  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant  especially  the 
oiarptSal,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  case  of  the  SutrptSed^  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  master's  statements  and  expressions  is 
so  great  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccuracies 
which  Epictetus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arrian 
himself  was  well  aware  of. 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  tho 
chase  (Kvriry-irruros).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  tho 
hitter's,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno- 
phon's  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
points  as  be  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  Hoi- 
stenius  (Paris,  1644,  4to.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zenne's  Opuscula  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider's  edition  of  Xenophon,  voL  vi.  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

V  I.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  {'laroplat  &ya6da*ws  'AA^dYfywu, 
or  simply  'AvdGaati  'AAr^dfSpov),  in  seven  books, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  all  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  vividness  of  Xeno- 
phon; but  Arrian  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writers  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment  Great  as  bis  merits  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellences as  an  historical  critic  His  Anabasis  is 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagua,  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobultis,  which  two  he  chietiy 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Ery three,  Enmenes  of  Car- 
dia,  Nearer! us  of  Crete,  and  Megasthenes ;  and  his 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  ns 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
com  p.  Lucian,  Alex.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rences which  followed  that  event  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  descries  all  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bat* 
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tie,  uid  the  conduct  of  battles  and  siege*.  In  all 
these  respects  the  Anabasis  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion, and  Arrian  shows  that  he  himself  possessed  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  but  wherever  he 
does,  he  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rebellious 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenus  (v.  25,  &c), 
as  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masterly  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  Everything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  narrative  clear,  is  care- 
fully avoided,  and  it  is  probably  owiug  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  iu  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  that  we  are  indebted  for  his 
separate  work, 

VII.  On  India  (*I»^«n,  or  t«  'lySixa),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions,  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Arrian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesiasof  Cnidu*, 
whoso  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup- 
plant by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account. 
The  first  part  of  Arrian 's  Indica  contains  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Megasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  is  bused  entirely 
upon  the  IlapcLrAot*  of  Nearchus  the  Cretan,  nud 
the  book  concludes  with  proofs,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat.  Of  A  man's  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
translations,  the  one  by  C.  Valgulius  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Facius  (Fisaur.  1 508) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed ;  and 
the  editio  princeps  of  the  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  Venice,  1535,  8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  we  mention  only  those  of  Ucrbcl  (Strassb. 
1539,  8voA  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  8vo.), 
niancard  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo.),  J.  Gronovius, 
who  availed  himself  of  several  Augsburg  and  Ita- 
lian MSS.  (Leyden,  1704,  foL),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notes  of  G.  llaphelius  (Amsterd,  1757, 8 vo.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  the  Anabasis  and 
Indica  se|»arately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798,  8vo>, 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1798,  8vo.  The  be«t  mo- 
dern editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellcndt  (Rcgimontii,  18:12,  2  vols.  8vo.)  and  of 
C.  \V.  Kriiger.  (Berlin,  1835,  vol  i.,  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  various  readings.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
government  of  Cappadocia.  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  imitate  some  one  or  an- 
other of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Greece.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
ho  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  Alani,  about  a.  d.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian — VII 1.  bis  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxinc  (mplvKovi 
*omov  i.i£tlvov),  which  bad  undoubtedly  been 
made  by  Arrian  hirusclf.    The  starting-point  is 


Trapesus,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Dioscurias,  the 
Cimmerian  and  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Byzantium. 
This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  a  Peri- 
plus of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Macotis.  Both  these 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  be- 
long undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  These  Peri- 
pluses  were  first  printed,  with  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1533,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stuck,  Geneva,  1577. 
They  are  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Blancard  (Amsterd. 
1883  and  1750).  The  best  editions  are  iu  Hud- 
son's Gcographi  Minorca,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail's  and 
Horfmanu's  collections  of  the  minor  Geographers. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Arrian  wrote,  I X.  a  work  on  Tactic*  (K6yos  toktikos 
or  rix^t  T«urT»«rf).  What  we  now  possess  under 
this  name  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  scarcely  anything  else 
than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry  ;  but 
this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Schetfera  collection  of 
ancient  works  on  tactics  (Upsula,  1664),  and  bet- 
ter in  Blancard 's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Arrian 
occurs  in  tho  latter  period  of  his  life,  which  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
Their  number  was  not  smaller  than  their  import- 
ance ;  but  all  of  these  later  productions  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  at  an  early  time  ;  for  Photius  states,  that 
there  were  several  works  of  Arrian  of  which  ho 
was  unable  to  discover  the  titles.  Besides  some 
smaller  works,  such  as — X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (Phot 
p.  73,  b.),  XL  a  Life  of  Timnleon  (Phot  l.c),  and 
X I L  a  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Lucian,  AUjc.  2),  we  have  mention  of 
the  following  great  works  :  X 1 1 1.  A  1 1  istory  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (to  fxtrd  'AAi^- 
av&poy),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in 
Photius.  (CW.  92.)  XIV.  A  History  of  the  Par- 
tbians  (llap9ucd),  in  17  books  (Phot  p  17,  a.),  the 
main  subject  of  which  was  their  wars  with  the 
Romans,  especially  under  Trojan.  XV.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  (Btduyixd),  in  eight  books.  (Phot  Cod. 
93;  comp.  p.  17,  a.)  This  work  began  with  tho 
mythical  age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the 
time  when  Bithynia  became  united  with  tho 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned 
several  events  connected  with  his  own  life.  From 
a  quotation  in  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  II.  viii.  p.  694), 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  him,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  iv.  p.  490, 
v.  p.  565,  xv.  p.  1017.)  XVI.  A  History  of  tho 
Alani  ('AAo^imj  or  rd  *aT*  'AAarov;,  Phot  p.  1 7, a.). 
A  fragment  entitled  l«va£it  iror*  'AAarwv,  describ- 
ing the  plan  of  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  was 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Milan  : 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  History  of  the 
Alani.  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  Scheffer 
and  Blancard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Arrian  was 
edited  by  Borhek,  I^emgo,  1792-181 1,  3  vol*.  8VO*, 
which  however  has  no  merits  at  alL  (Saint  Croix, 
Kjcamen  crit.  de*  Aturieus  Historians  tTAUxandrr  is 
Grand,  Paris,  1804,  p.  88,  &c;  EUeudt,  DeArri- 
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dnwmm  TJbrorum  Ittlitptiii,  Regimontii,  1 836, 4to. ; 
P.  O.  Van  der  Chvs  C<rtnmcntariu$  Gtoyraphiau  m 
Arrianum,  Leyden,  1828,  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  He  probably  lived  under  Trajan,  and, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of  Grotius  U  perhaps 
the  aame  person  with  the  orator  Arrianus  who 
corresponded  with  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep. 
L  2,  iL  1 1, 12,  iT.  8,  viii.  21.)  He  may  also  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  Arrianus  Severn*,  prae- 
frduM  arrant,  whose  opinion  concerning  a  consti- 
tution Divi  Trojani  is  cited  by  A  bum  us  Valens. 
(Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  42.1  He  wrote  a  treatise  de 
Interdict**,  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted 
in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  tit.  3.  s.  1 1.)  In  that  extract,  Proculus,  who 
lived  under  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  written 
after  Arrianus.  There  is  no  direct  extract  from 
Arrianus  in  the  Digest,  though  he  is  several  times 
mentioned.  (Majansius,  vol.  ii.  p.  219  ;  Zimmern, 
Horn.  Reckl+Gackickte,  I  §  90.)         [J.  T.  O.] 

A'RRIBAS,  A'RRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
THARRYTAS  fA#i'Cos,  Ap>€ar,  'Apfptat,  or 
Ba^lras),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  the  Molos»ians  in  Epcirus. 
When  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  he 
was  yet  very  young,  and  being  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  royal  family,  bis  education  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  this  view.  On  his  return  he  dis- 
played so  much  wisdom  that  he  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  people.  He  framed  for 
tbetn  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
stitution, with  a  senate  and  annual  magistrates. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived as  historical,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Molosaians  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  their  political  institutions.  (Justin, 
xviL  3;  PluL  Pyrrk.  1  ;  Pans.  i.  1).  §  1.)  The 
grandfather  of  Pvrrbus  also  bore  the  name  of 
Arymbas.    (Diod.  xvi.  72.)  [L.  8.] 

A'RRIUS  A  PER.  [Aprr.] 

A'RRIUS  MENANDER,  [Menandrr.] 

A'RRIUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 

A'RRIUS.  1.  Q.  Arrius  praetor,  b.  c.  72, 
defeated  Crixns,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
and  killed  20,000  of  bis  men,  but  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Spaitacu*.  (Liv.  EpiL  96.)  In  B.c 
71*  Arrius  was  to  have  succeeded  Verres  as  pro- 
praetor in  Sicily  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  15,  iv.  20;  Pseudo- 
Ascon.  r»  Cic  Dir.  p.  101,  ed.  Orel!  i),  but  died  on  his 
way  to  Sicily.  (Schol.  Gronov.  in  Cic  Dir.  p.  383, 
ed.Orelli.)  Cicero  (Brut.  69)  says,  that  Arrius  was 
of  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
ruse  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2.  Q.  Arrius  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship,  a.  c.  59. 
(Cic.  adAtt.  ii.  5,  7.)  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero  (in  Vattn.  12,  pro  A  fit-  17) ;  but  Cicero 
during  his  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
of  Arrius.  (Ad  Qp.fr,  ,  i.  3.) 

3.  C.  Arrius  R  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formiac, 
who  bonoured  Cicero  with  more  of  his  company 
than  was  convenient  to  him,  B.C. 59.  (Cic  adAtt. 
ii.  14,  15.) 

ARRU  NTIUS,  R  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxix.  5)  aa  having  gained  by  his 


practice  the  v  annual  income  of  250,000  sesterces 
(about  1953/.  2s.  6d.).  This  may  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arruntius  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  a  c.  43.  His  son 
escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  21.) 

2.  Arruntius  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  S  c  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompcy,  and 
was  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  Civ  46  ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  77.)  This  is 
probably  the  same  Arruntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.  c.  31.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  85 ;  comp.  PluL 
Ant.  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius  consul  in 
B.  c  22  (Dion  Cuss.  liv.  1 ),  who  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  ono  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius  the 
friend  of  Trebntius,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (ad 
Earn.  viL  18)  in  B.  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruntius  *>n  of  the  preceding,  consul 
a.  D.  6.  Augustus  was  said  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illuess  that  Arruntius  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seize  it, 
if  an  opportunity  presented.  This  &*  well  as  his 
riches  talents  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed.  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  after  his  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Aruscius  and  San- 
quinius  but  was  acquitted,  and  his  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla ;  and 
though  his  friends  wished  him  to  delay  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  last  illness  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  he 
knew  the  wickedness  of  CaliguU,  who  would  sue- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  accordingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  8,  13, 
76,  79,  vi  27,  Hut.  iL  65,  Ann,  vi.  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  lviil  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntius  or  his  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust.    (Sencc.  Epist.  114.) 

ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUS.  [Celsu*.] 
ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Stella.] 
ARSA'CES  ('ApffdVnt ),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
saeidae.  Pott  (Etymoloyiscke  Fortcnunpen,  ii.  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  signifies  the  "  Sbah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  ;M  but  it  occurs  as  a  Persian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Purthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
(/'rrj.  957)  speaks  of  an  Arsares  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctesias  (Peru  cc  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says  that 
Arsaces  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mncmon. 

Arrackb  I  ,  is  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythian,  a  Hadrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Stmb.  xi.  p.  515;  Anion,  ap.  PluA. 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  liekkcr;  Herodian,  vi.  2; 
Moses  Chor.  L  7.)    Justin  (xli.  4)  says  that  he 
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mu  of  uncertain  origin.  He  seema  however  to 
have  been  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  have  come 
frcin  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochua,  as  Strabo 
mvs  (/.  f. ).  that  he  was  accompanied  in  hia  under- 
taking by  the  Parni  Daae,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  great  race  of  the  Scythian  Daae,  dwelling 
above  the  Pnlua  Macotia,  and  who  had  settled 
near  the  Ochua.  But  from  whatever  country  the 
Parthian*  may  have  come,  they  are  represented 
by  almoat  all  ancient  writers  aa  Scythians.  (Curt, 
vi.  2 ;  Justin,  xli.  1  ;  Plut.  Cms*.  24  ;  Isidor. 
OH /.  ix.  2.)  Araacca,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 
plunder,  invaded  Parthia  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
defeated  Andragoraa,  the  governor  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  the  royal  power.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Justin  (/.  c),  which  is  in  itself  natural 
and  probable,  but  different  from  the  common  one 
which  is  taken  from  Arrian.  According  to  Arrian 
(op.  Ph'jL  Cod.  58),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ar- 
eacea  and  Tiridatea,  the  descendants  of  Areacea, 
the  son  of  Phriapitus.  Phereclea,  the  aatrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  1 1.,  attempted  to 
violate  Tiridatea,  but  was  slain  by  him  and  his 
brother  Areacea,  who  induced  the  Parthiana  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syriana.  The  ac- 
count of  Arrian  in  Syncellua  (p.  284)  ia  again 
different  from  the  preceding  one  preserved  by 
Pbotius ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  us  the  account  of  Arrian  most  faithfully. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridatea,  who  were 
descended  from  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  the  Per- 
sians, were  satraps  of  Ractria  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Macedonian  Agathocles  governed  Persia  (by 
which  he  means  Parthia)  as  F.parrh.  Aguthoclea 
had  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridutes,  and  was 
alain  by  the  two  brothers.  Areacea  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridatea,  who  reigned  3"  years. 

The  time,  at  which  the  revolt  of  Arsaces  took 
place,  ia  also  uncertain.  Appian  f  v..-.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  II.,  and  others  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Seleucus  Callinicus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  nbove, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II., 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  date  given  by  Eu- 
aebius,  who  fixes  it  at  H.  c  250,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  II. 
vol.  Hi.  aub  anno  250.)  Justin  (xli.  4,  5),  who 
ia  followed  in  the  main  by  Ammianus  Marcellinua 
(xxiii.  6),  ascribes  to  Arsaces  I.  many  events, 
which  probably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account  Arsaces  first  conquered  Hyreania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bactrian 
and  Syrian  kings.  He  concluded,  however,  a 
peace  with  Thcodotus,  king  of  Ractria,  and  defeat- 
ed Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus 
II.  in  a  great  battle,  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  by  the  Parthians,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty.  According  to  Po»i- 
donius  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  153,  a  ),  Seleucus  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Arsaces  for  many  years.  After  these 
events  Arsaces  devoted  himself  to  the  internal 
organization  of  his  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Dare,  on  the  mountain  Zapaortenon,  and  died  in  a 
mature  old  age.  This  account  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  nnei  given  by  Arrian,  already  referred  to 
(u/».  bymxil.  I.  c),  according  to  which  Arsaces  was 


killed  after  a  reign  of  two  yean  and  was  succeeded 
by  hia  brother.  Arrian  has  evidently  confounded 
Araacca  I.  and  1 1.,  wheu  he  aaya  that  the  former 
was  succeeded  by  hia  son.  This  statement  wo 
must  refer  to  Arsaces  II. 

Arsaces  II.,  Tiridates,  reigned,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  37  yean,  and  is  probably  the 
king  who  defeated  Seleucus. 

Arsaces  III.,  Artauanus  I.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochus  HI.  (the 
Great),  who  invaded  hia  dominions  about  u.  c. 
212.  Antiochua  at  first  met  with  some  success, 
but  was  unable  to  aubdue  hia  country,  and  at 
length  made  pence  with  him,  and  recognized  him 
as  king.  (Polyb.  x.  27—31  ;  Justin,  xli.  5.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  a  Par- 


thian seated,  and  bears  the  inscription  BA2IAEH2 
METAAOT  AP2AKOT.* 

Arsacks  IV.,  PRlAPATll'S  aon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  sons, 
Phreates  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus.  (Justin, 
xli.  5,  xlii.  2.) 

Arsaces  V.,  Piiraatrs  I.,  subdued  the  Mardi, 
and,  though  he  had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin,  xli.  5.)  The 
reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription 
BA5IAF.n2  BA2LA£flN  METAAOT  AP2AKOT 
Eni+ANOTS. 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  assigns  this  coin  to 
Arsaces  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  of 
**  king  of  kings,"  on  account  of  hia  numeroue  vic- 
tories 

Arsaces  VI.,  Mithridates  I.,  son  of  Ar- 
saces IV.,  whom  Orosius  (v.  4)  rightly  calla  the 
sixth  from  Arsaces  I.,  a  man  of  distinguished 
bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthian  empire. 
He  conquered  Eucratides,  the  king  of  Ractria,  and 
deprived  him  of  many  of  his  provinces.  He  is  said 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  have  sub- 
dued all  the  people  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Medes  and  Elyznaeans, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syrians,  and  hia  em- 
pire extended  at  leaat  from  the  Hindu  Caucasua  to 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
marched  against  Mithridates;  he  waa  at  first  sue- 
cessful,  but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  a  c 
138.  Mithridates.  however,  treated  him  with  re- 
 : 

*  The  number  of  coins,  belonging  to  the  Arsa- 
cidiie,  is  very  large,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  to  which  individual  each 
belongs.  A  few  are  given  as  specimeus,  and  are 
placed  under  the  kings  to  which  they  are  asaigned 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
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*pect,  and  gaTe  him  hia  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage ;  but  the  marriage  appears  not  to  have 
been  solemnized  till  the  accession  of  his  son  Phraa- 
te*IL  Mithridates  died  during  the  captivity  of 
between  n  c  138  and  130.  He  is 
as  a  just  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  give  way  to  pride  and  luxury.  He  introduced 
among  his  people  the  best  laws  and  usages,  which 
he  found  among  the  nations  he  had  conquered. 
(Justin,  xll  6;  Oros.  v.  4;  Strab.  xi.  pp.516, 
517,524,  &.c:  Appian,  Syr.  67 ;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
1,  xxxviii.  9;  Joseph.  A»L  xiii.  9  ;  I  Afaceab.  c 
14;  Diod.  £tc  p.  597,  ed.  Wess.)  The  reverie 
of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription  BA2IAEA2 
MET AAOT  AP2AKOT  ♦IAEAAHNOJ. 
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has  confounded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
A  ranees  XIII. 


( 


Arsaces  VII.,  Phraates  II.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  who  defeated  Phraates  in  three  great  bat- 
tles, but  was  at  length  conquered  by  him,  and  lost 
his  life  in  battle,  8.  c  128.  [Sec  p.  199,a.]  Phraa- 
tes soon  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  Scythians 
who  had  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him 
against  Phraates,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  former ;  but  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Greeks  whom  Phraates  had  taken  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
service,  deserted  from  him,  and  revenged  the  ill- 
treatment  they  had  suffered,  by  the  death  of  Phraa- 
tes and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  10,  xlii.  I.)  The  reverse  of  the  annexed 
roin  ha*  the  inscription  BA2IAEA2  MErAAOT 
AP3AKOT  0EOnATOPO2  N1KATOP02. 


Arsaces  VIII.,  Artabaxus  II.,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  the  youngest  son 
of  Arsaces  IV.,  and  consequently  the  uncle  of 
the  preceding,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thogarii  or 
Tothari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  (Justin, 
xlii.  2.) 

Ar.saces  IX.,  Mithridatbs  II.,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  prosecuted  many  wars  with  success, 
and  added  many  nations  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Great.  He 
defeated  the  Scythians  in  several  battles,  and  also 
cuxri«-d  on  war  against  Artavasdcs,  king  of  Armenia. 
It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans  first  had  any 
official  communication  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
•ent  an  ambassador,  Orobaziis,  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  n.  c.  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobar- 
zanes  I.  to  Cappadocia,  and  requested  alliance  with 

the  Rouinns,  which  seems  to  have  been  granted.  I  into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to 

4)|  bring  many  charges  against  him,  and  Tigranes,' the 


1.  e 

Arsaces  X.,  Mnascirek?  The  successor  of 
Arsaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vaillant  conjecture* 
that  it  was  the  Mnascires  mentioned  by  Lucian 
{Macrob.  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six  ; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

Araacbm  XI.,  Sanatroceh,  as  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlegon  calls  him  Sinatruccs ;  Appian, 
Sintricus ;  and  Lucian,  Sinatrocles.  He  had  lived 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Sacau races,  and  was  placed"  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  was  already  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  died 
while  Lucullns  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Tigranes,  about  B.  c.  70.  (Lucian,  Macr<J>.  15; 
Phlegon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  97,  p.  84,  ed.  Bekkcr ; 
Appian,  MUhr.  104.) 

Arsaces  XI L,   Phraate*   III.,  surnamed 
B*(Jj  (Phlegon,  /.  r.),  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
Mithridates  of  Pnntus  nnd  Tigranes  applied  to 
Phraates  for  assistance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although  Phraates  was  at  enmity  with 
Tigranes,  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Nisibis  and  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Among 
the  fragments  of  Sallust  {Hist.  lib.  iv.)  we  have  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occasion.    Liicullus,  as  soon  as  ho 
heard  of  this  embassy,  also  sent  one  to  Phraates, 
who  dismissed  both  with  fair  promises,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans.  He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutral. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  2.i9,  ed.  Rekker ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  1,  3,  comp.  6;  Appian,  Mitkr.  87; 
PluU  Lucull.  30.)  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lu- 
cullus  in  the  command,  B.  C  66,  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes,  also  called  Tigranes, 
had  fled  after  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers  by 
their  father.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigranes  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  induced  by  his  sou- 
in-Iaw  to  invade  Armenia.    He  advanced  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  son- in-law  to  besiege  the  city.    As  soon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranes  attacked  his  son  nnd 
defeated  him  in  battle.    The  young  Tigranes  then 
fled  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates,  and  afterwards 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  was  unable 
to  assist  him.     The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  ngninst  his  father,  who  surrendered  on  his 
approach.    Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  father  and  the  son,  and  promised  the  latter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophanenc  ;  but  as  he  shortly  after  . 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  chains,  nnd 
reserved  for  his  triumph.    When  Phraates  heard 
of  this,  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  mnn  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Kuphmtcs  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominions.  Rut  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranes  was  nearer  to  his 
father  than  his  father  in-law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
was  just.  (Dion  Cms.  xxxvi.  28,  34 — 36 ;  Pint. 
Pump.  33  ;  Appian,  Syr.  104,  105.)   Matters  now 
began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  to  gi\e  him  his  usual  title  of 


(Justin,  xiii.  2;  Pint.  Sulla,  5.)    Justin  (xlii. 


king  of  kings."    But  although  Phraates  marched 
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Armenian  king,  implored  Porapey'a  assistance,  the 
Homan  general  judged  it  more  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  war  with  the  Parthian*,  alleging  aa  reasons 
for  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
not  assigned  him  this  duty,  and  that  Mithridates 
was  still  in  arms.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxrii.  6,  7  ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  38,  39.)  Phraates  was  murdered  soon 
afterwards  by  his  two  sons,  Mithridates  and 
Orodca.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 

Arsacbs  XIII.,  Mitiiridatks  III.,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  hia  rather  apparent- 
ly during  the  Armenian  war.  On  hia  return 
from  Armenia,  Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the  1 
throne,  on  account  of  hia  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian  ] 
senate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
brother  Orodca.  Orodea  appears  to  bare  given  1 
Media  to  Mithridates,  but  to  haw  taken  it  from 
him  again ;  whereupon  Mithridates  applied  to  the 
Roman  general,  Gabinius,  in  Syria,  B.  c  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  Parthia,  but  soon  after 
relinquished  hia  deaign  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Mithridates,  however, 
seems  to  have  raised  some  troops ;  for  he  subse- 
quently obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  his  brother,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death  by  his  orders.  (Juatin,  xlii.  4  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  56 ;  Appian,  Sjrr.51 ;  Joseph.  B.J.  L  8.  §  7.) 

Arsacks  XIV.,  Orodbs  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  in  B.  c. 
53.  [Crassus.]  The  death  of  Crassus  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army  spread  universal 
alarm  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surenas,  put 
him  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  son  Pacorus,  who  was  then  still  a  youth. 
The  Parthiana,  after  obtaining  possession  of  all  the 
country  east  of  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  in 
H.  c  51,  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driven  back 
by  Cassius.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  much  larger 
army,  which  was  placed  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pacorus,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
OsRces,  an  experienced  general.  They  advanced 
as  tar  as  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  against  Antigoneia,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Cassius,  Osaccs  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Pacorus  thereupon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Dion  Cass.  zL  28,  20  ;  Cic  ad  AN.  v.  18,  21,  ad 
Fam.  xv.  I.)  Bibulua,  who  succeeded  Cassius  in 
the  command  in  the  same  year,  induced  Ornoda- 
pantes,  one  of  the  Parthian  satraps,  to  revolt  from 
Orodes,  and  proclaim  Pacorus  king  (Dion  Cass.  xL 
30),  in  consequence  of  which  Pacorus  became  sus- 
pected by  bis  rather  and  was  recalled  from  the 
army.  (Justin,  xliL  4.)  Justin  (L  c.)  seeraa  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Pacorus  was 
recalled  before  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  by  Cas- 
sius. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  bitter  applied  tn  Orodea 
for  assistance,  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Syria ;  but  as  this  was  refused  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  send  him  any 
troops,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  hia  party  rather  than  of  Caesar's.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  55  ;  Justin,  L  c)  Caesar  had  intended  to  in- 
vade Parthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  assassi- 
nated, b.  c.44  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  sent  Labienua,  the  sou  of 
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Caesar's  general,  T.  Labienua,  to  Orodea  to  solicit 
hia  assistance.  This  was  promised  ;  but  the  battle 
of  Philippi  was  fought,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius 
fell  (a.  c  42),  before  Labienus  could  join  them. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Parthia.  Meantime 
Antony  had  obtained  the  East  in  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  the  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  but  instead  of  making  any 
preparations  against  the  Parthians,  he  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.  Labienua  advised  the 
Parthian  monarch  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vade Syria,  and  Orodes  accordingly  placed  a  great 
army  under  the  command  of  Labienus  and  Pacorus. 
They  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  ac  40,  overran 
Syria,  and  defeated  Saxa,  Antony's  quaestor. 
Labienus  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took 
Saxa  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death ;  and  while  ho 
waa  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  sub- 
duing Asia  Minor,  Pacorus  was  prosecuting  con- 
quests with  the  other  part  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine.  These  successes  at  length  roused  An- 
tony from  hia  inactivity.  He  sent  against  the 
Parthians  Ventidius,  the  ablest  of  hia  legates,  who 
soon  changed  the  race  of  affairs.  He  defeated 
Labienus  at  Mount  Taurus  in  a.  c  39,  and  put 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  hia  hands  shortly 
after  the  battle.  By  thia  victory  he  recovered 
Cilicia  ;  and  by  the  defeat  ahortly  afterward*  of 
Pharnapates,  one  of  the  Parthian  generals,  he  also 
regained  Syria.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24 — 41;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii  78 ;  Liv.  Efrit.  127 ;  Flor.  iv.  9 ;  Plut 
Anton,  c.  33  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  65.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  B.  c.  38,  Pacorus  again  invaded  Syria 
with  a  atill  larger  army,  but  waa  completely  de- 
feated in  the  diatrict  called  Cyrrheatice.  Pacorus 
himaelf  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Crassus  had 
fallen,  fifteen  years  before.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19, 
20;  Plut.  AnUm.  c  34  ;  Liv.  Epti.  128;  Oros.  vi. 
18 ;  Justin,  /.  c)  This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  aged  king,  Orodes.  For  many  days  he  refused 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  word ;  and  when 
at  length  he  spoke,  he  did  nothing  but  call 
upon  the  name  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus.  Weighed 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he  shortly  after  surren- 
dered the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during  hia 
life-time.  (Juatin,  L  e. ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  The 
inscription  on  the  annexed  coin  is  BA21AET.3 
BA2IAEAN  AP2AKO(T)  ETEPrET(OT)  EIII- 
♦ANOT2  4>IAEAAHNO(2). 


Aksacrs  XV.,  Phraatrs  IV.,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  Orodes, 
commenced  hia  reign  by  murdering  his  father,  hia 
thirty  brothers,  and  hia  own  son,  who  was  grown 
up,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  family 
whom  the  Parthiana  could  place  upon  the  throne 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  his  cruelty  many 
of  the  Parthian  nobles  fled  to  Antony  (a  c  37) 
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and  among  the  mt  Monaeses,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  Monaeses,  Antony  resolved  to  invade 
Part h Liu,  and  promised  Monaeses  the  kingdom. 
Phraates,  alarmed  at  this,  induced  Monaeses  to 
return  to  him ;  but  Antony  notwithstanding  per- 
severed in  his  intention  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  (a.  c  36) 
that  he  commenced  his  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
tear  himself  away  from  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
was  a  perfect  failure  ;  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  and  was  induced  by 
him  to  invade  Media,  where  he  laid  siege  to 
Praaspi  or  Praata.  His  legate,  Statianus,  mean- 
time was  cut  off  with  10,000  Romans;  and  An- 
tony, finding  that  be  was  unable  to  take  the  town, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
from  the  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
and  Armenia  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
with  great  difficulty  reached  the  A  raxes  with  a 
part  of  his  troops.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23 — 31 ;  Pint 
Ant.  cc  37 — 51  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  523,  4c.  ;  Li  v. 
EpiL  130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after- 
wards between  Antony  and  Octavianus  compelled 
the  former  to  give  up  bis  intention  of  again  in- 
rading  Parthia.  He  formed,  however,  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Media  against  the  Parthian*, 
and  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  recently  conquered.  But  as  soon  as 
Antony  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavianus,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Artaxias,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
Antony  had  deposed.  (Dion  Caas.xlix.44.)  Mean- 
time the  cruelties  of  Phraates  bad  produced 
a  rebellion  against  him.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his 
stead.  Phraates,  however,  mas  soon  restored  by 
the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car- 
rying with  him  the  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
Hereupon  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  his  son  and  Tiridates. 
Augustus,  however,  refused  to  surrender  the 
latter  ;  but  he  sent  back  his  son  to  Phraates,  on 
condition  of  his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
and  prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustus  to  the  east  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
Parthian  king.  Their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  oidy  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals,  the  erection  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  and  temple,  and  other  monuments. 
Coins  also  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  event, 
on  one  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Siunis 
Rw-bptir.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  IB,  liii.  33,  liv.  8; 
Justin,  xlii.  5  ;  Suet  Auq.  21 ;  Hor.  EyiiL  i.  18. 
56,  Carta,  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  Trut.  ii.  1.  228,  Fait. 
vi.  467,  Ar.  Am.  L  179,  &c ;  Propert  ii.  10,  Hi. 
4.  iii.  5.  49,  iv.  6.  79 ;  Eckhcl,  vi  pp.  94—97.) 
Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  his 
four  sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  According  to  some  accounts  he 
delivered  them  up  to  Augustus,  not  through  fear 
of  the  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  Parthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  through  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
wife.  Therm usa,  by  wbun  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
Phrantaces.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant,  xviii. 
2.  §  4  ;  Strab.  xvL  p.  748.)    In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas- 
des, who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Augustus, 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  11 ;  Veil.  ii.  101  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  4.) 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thcrmusn,  and  his  son  Phrantaces  (Joseph.  /.  e.) 
The  coin  given  under  Arsnccs  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modern  writers  to  this  king. 

Arsacks  XVI.,  Phraatackr,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
report  that  he  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re- 
hellion  against  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  asking 
Orodes,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidac. 
(Joseph.  /.  c.) 

Arkacbs  XVII.,  Oaonzs  II.,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  /.  c;  Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  1—  4) 

A R sacks  XVIII.,  Vomonks  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man thau  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
manners  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artnlmnus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Arsacidac,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Crcticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  tha 
title  of  king.  (a.  p.  16.)  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  Gcrmanicus  to  Pompciopolis  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artabanus,  who 
begged  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Germanicus  wished  to 
put  an  affront  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  n. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio- 
polis,  intending  to  fly  into  Scythia;  but  he  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  L  c  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  1—4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet  Tier,  c  49.) 

Arsacss  XIX.,  Artabanus  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  a.  D.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans;  but  during  the  life-time  of  Germanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Germanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  a.  d.  18, 
recognized  as  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxias 
III.;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artabanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  56,  58.) 

After  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Artabanus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt  placed 
A  ranee  a,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vonones  hud  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia.  He  also  oppressed  his  subjects,  till  at  length 
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two  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthian*,  Sin-  j 
):ices  and  the  eunuch,  Abdus  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Tiberius  in  a.  d.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
s-nd  to  Pnrthia  Phraatea,  one  of  the  tons  of 
Ph mates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
request;  but  Phraatcs  upon  arriving  in  Syria  was 
carried  off  by  a  disease,  which  was  brought  on  by 
his  disusing  the  Roman  mode  of  living,  to  which 
lie  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  years,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberius 
heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Tiridates  another  of 
the  Arsacidue,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mithridates  and  his  brother  Pharas- 
manes,  Iberian  princes,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  servants  of  A rsaccs.  the  son  of  Arta- 
Kmus  to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.  Orodes,  another  son  of  Artalianus  was 
sent  against  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Phnrasmancs ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the  i 
Euphrates  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Abdagcscs, 
the  chief  minister  of  Tiridates  recalled  Artabanus 
who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syria.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  31— 37,  41 — 14;  Dion 
Cass.  Iviii.  26  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com- 
manded Vitcllius  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Arta- 
banus (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  5),  although 
Artabanus,  according  to  Suetonius  (Titter,  c  66), 
m*M  a  letter  to  Tiberius  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes,  and  advising  him  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  voluntary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  his  king- 
dom ;  he  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attack 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitcl- 
lius, who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  images  of  Augustus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  27  ;  Suet.  ViteU.  2,  Calif,.  14, 
with  Ernesti's  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artalianus  was  again  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles,  but  was 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  Izates,  king  of  Adia- 
benc,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia.  Soon  afterwards,  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardanes.  Bardanes  made 
war  upon  I  sates,  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romans;  but  when  the 
Partitions  perceived  the  intentions  of  Bardanes, 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Gotarzes.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  8)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Gotarzes  and  differs  from  that  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Arsacrs  XX.,  Gotarzes,  succeeded  his  ra- 
ther, Artabanus  III.;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  terminated  by  Gotarzes  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes,  and  retiring  into 
Hyrcania.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  8,  9.) 

Ar&acrr  XXI.,  Bardanes  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  attempted  to  recover  Armenia,  but 


was  deterred  from  his  design  by  ViLius  Marsua, 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotarzes,  who  hod  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne ;  but  his 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  subjects  with  haugh- 
tiness, who  accordingly  put  him  to  death  while  he 
was  hunting,  a.  d.  47.  His  death  occasioned  fresh 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  was  finally  obtained 
by  Gotarzes ;  but  as  he  also  governed  with  cruelty, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  beg  him  to  send  them  from  Rome 
Mvherdates,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Clau- 
dius complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Mcherdates.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Abgarus  king  of  Edcssa,  the  hopes 
of  Alcherdates  were  ruined  ;  he  was  defeated  in 
tattle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarzes  who  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards  about  a.  d.  50.  (Tac 
Ann.  xi.  10,  xii.  10—14.) 

Arsacks  XXII.,  Vo noses  II.,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotarzes  at  which  time 
he  was  satrap  of  Media.  His  reign  was  short 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  14),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

Arsacks  XXII I.,  Voloueser  I.,  the  son  of 
Vononcs  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  according  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  14,  44);  but  according  to  Jo-, 
sephus  the  son  of  Artabanus  1 1 1.  (AnU  xx.  3.  %  4.) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  took 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Khadaniistus  the  Iberian, 
who  had  usurped  the  crown.  He  then  gave  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridates  having  previously 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  Pacorus.  These 
occurrences  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  as 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d.55), 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nero,  however, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthians 
and  sent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  possession  of 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  meantime 
withdrawn,  and  (juadratus  Ummidius  to  command 
in  Syria.  Vologeses  was  persuaded  by  Corbulo 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Arsacidae ; 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  cither  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  rivals.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  50,  xiii. 
5—9.)  Three  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans ;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endure 
Tiridates  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Romans. 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  took  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  and  also  obtained  possession 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  surrendered  to  him.  Tin- 
dates  was  driven  out  of  Armenia;  and  Corbulo 
appointed  in  his  place,  as  king  of  Armenia,  the 
Cnppadocian  Tigranes  the  grandson  of  king  Arche- 
laus  and  gave  certain  parts  of  Armenia  to  the  tri- 
butary kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  war. 
After  making  these  arrangements  Corbulo  retired 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  60.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  34-41,  xiv.  23- 
26;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  1 9, 20.)  Vologeses  however,  re- 
solved to  make  another  attempt  to  recover  Armenia. 
He  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  himself,  and 
sent  Monaesos  one  of  his  generals,  and  Mono- 
bazus  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  to  attack  Tigrane* 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  accordingly 
entered  Armenia  and  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta, 
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bnt  were  unable  to  take  it.  As  Vologeses  also 
found  that  Corbulo  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
secure  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Corbulo  to 
solicit  a  truce,  that  he  might  despatch  an  embassy 
to  Home  concerning  the  terms  of  peace.  This  was 
granted ;  but  as  no  satisfactory  answer  was  ob- 
tained from  Nero,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
where  be  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
Caesenninus  Paetus  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  his  winter-quarters.  Paetus,  alarmed  at  his 
situation,  agreed  with  Vologeses,  that  Armenia 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  I  tomans,  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
country,  a.  d.  C2.  Shortly  after  this,  Vologeses 
sent  another  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  Nero  agreed 
to  surrender  Armenia  to  Tiridates  provided  the 
latter  would  come  to  Rome  and  receive  il  as  a  gift 
from  the  Roman  emperor.  Peace  was  made  on 
these  conditions;  and  Tiridates  repaired  to  Rome, 
a.  d.  63,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
crown.  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  1  —  18,25—31  ;  Won  Cass, 
lxii.  20—23,  lxiii.  1-7.) 

In  the  struggle  for  the  empire  after  Nero's 
deuth,  Vologeses  sent  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
offering  to  assist  him  with  40,000  Parthians.  This 
offer  was  declined  by  Vespasian,  but  he  bade  Vo- 
logeses send  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  and  he 
secured  peace  to  him.  (Tac.//wf.iY.51.)  Vologeses 
afterwards  sent  an  embassy  to  Titus,  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
a  golden  crown  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  (a.  d.  72), 
he  seut  another  embassy  to  Vesp«bian  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  Antiochus,  the  deposed  king  of  Cora- 
ruagene.  (Joseph.  D.  J.  viL  5.  §  2,  7.  §  3  ;  comp. 
Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  11 ;  Suet.  Aer.  57.)  In  A.  D.  7">, 
V  ologeses  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
assist  the  Parthiaus  against  the  Alani,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  them ;  but  Vespasian  declined  to 
do  so,  ou  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
meddle  in  other  people's  affairs.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
15;  Suet.  lMm.2;  Joseph.  U.J.  vii.  7.  §4.) 
Vologeses  founded  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Volo^exoierta. 
(Plin.  11.  A',  vi.  30.)  He  seems  to  have  li»ed  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian. 

Ars.vces  XXI V.,  Pacorus,  succeeded  his 
father,  Vologeses  I.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Domitian  and  Trujau ;  but  scarcely  an y  thing  is 
recorded  of  bis  reign,  lie  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(i\.  34),  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  (A>.  x.  16), 
that  he  was  in  ulliance  with  Deccbalus,  the  king 
of  the  Dacians.  It  was  probably  this  Pacorus 
who  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ctesiphou. 
(Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  0'.) 

Arsalbn  XXV.,  CnofcROEK,  called  by  Dion 
Casaius  O  shoes,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeses  I., 
socceeded  his  brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Soon  after  his  accession,  ho  invaded  Ar- 
menia, expelled  Exedarcs  the  son  of  Tiridates, 
who  bad  been  appointed  king  by  the  Romans,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  bis  nephew  Parthauiasiris,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Pacorus.  Trajan  hastened  in 
person  to  the  east,  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Partluuna- 
sihs  also  fell  into  bis  hands.  After  concluding 
peace  with  Augarus,  the  ruler  of  Edessa,  Trajan 
overran  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  took 
Nisibis  and  several  other  cities,  and,  after  a  most 
glorious  campaign,  rotu.ued  to  Antioch  to  whiter, 
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A.  D.  114.    In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  surname  of  Purthicua  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  OfMimua  from  the  senate.    Parthia  was  at 
this  time  torn  by  civil  commotions,  which  rendered 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  nil  the  easier.    In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.  d.  1 1 5,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  Ctesiphon  and  Scleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,   and  Babylonia,  Roman 
I  provinces.    After  these  conquests,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthians.     He  immediately  seut 
against  tliein  two  of  his  generals  Maximus  and 
Lusius,  a.  n.  1 16,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeated 
I  and  slain  by  Chosroes  but  the  hitter  met  with 
j  mora  success,  and  regained  the  cities  of  Nisibis 
'  Edessa,  and  Selcuccia,  as  well  as  others  which 
1  had  revolted.    Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra- 
,  jan  appointed  Parthamasputes  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  d.  117),  the  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thamaspates  and  placed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chosroes.    But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  conquests  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar- 
risons from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes*  death  is  unknown;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  there  was  no  war  between 
the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  bb  Hadrian  culti- 
j  vated  friendly  relations  with  the  former.  (Dion 
i  Cass,  ixviii.  17—33  ;  Aurcl.  Vict.  Cat*,  c  13  ; 
Pans.  v.  12.  g  4  ;  Spnrtian,  lladr.  c.  21.) 

ARfueES  XXVII.,  Volouesrr  II.,  succeeded 
his  father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  a.  d.  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians  was  over- 
run by  n  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Cas- 
siub,  Alhani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cnppadocia,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologeses  «"d  partly  through 
fear  of  Arrian,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cnppndocia. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxix.  15.)  During  the  rvign  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologeses  tontinned  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
man* ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius 
a.  d.  138,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
is  commcmonited  on  a  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Kckhel, 
vii.  pp.  5,  10, 1 1.)  These  friendly  relations  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  undisturbed.  Vologeses 
solicited  from  Antoninus  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  his  request.  He  made 
preparations  to  invade  Armenia,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(Capitol.  Anton,  /'mm,  c.  9.) 

Arsacks  XXVIII.,  Vologeses  UK,  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  538),  a.  d.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out.  In  a.  u.  162,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legiou,  with  its  com- 
mander Scverianus  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidius  Cornclianus 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  laid  waste  every  thing 
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before  him.  Thereupon  the  emperor  Verus  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  but  when  he  reached  Antioch,  he 
remained  in  that  city  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Cassius,  who  toon  drove  Vologeses 
out  of  Syria,  and  followed  up  hit  success  by  in- 
vading Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  He  took  Se- 
leuceia  and  Ctesiphon,  both  of  which  he  sacked 
and  set  on  fire,  but  on  his  march  homewards  lost 
a  great  number  of  his  troops  by  diseases  and 
famine.  Meantime  Statius  Priscus,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Armenia,  was  equally  successful.  He 
entirely  subdued  the  country,  and  took  Artaxata, 
the  capitol.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixx.  2,  lxxi.  2 ;  Lucian, 
Alex.  Pseudom.  c.  27 ;  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Phil.  cc 
8,  9,  Verity  cc  6,  7  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  10.)  This 
war  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  cession  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. 


From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kings. 
Several  modern  writers  indeed  suppose,  that  the 
events  related  above  under  Vologeses  III.,  hap- 
in  the  reign  of  Vologeses  II.,  and  that  the 
continued  to  reign  till  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Commodus  (a.  o.  19*2) ;  but  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  Vologeses  II.  ascended  the  throne 
nbout  a.  D.  122,  and  must  on  this  supposition 
have  reigned  nearly  seventy  years.  If  Vologeses 
III.  began  to  reign  in  a.  d.  149,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed from  Eckhel,  it  is  also  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  the  Vologeses  spoken  of  in  the 
reign  of  Carncalla,  about  a.  o.  212.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  one 
Vologeses  more  than  has  been  mentioned  by  modern 
writers,  and  have  accordingly  inserted  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

Arsaces  XXIX.,  Vologeses  IV.,  proba- 
bly ascended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus. In  the  contest  between  Pescennius  Niger 
and  Sevens*  for  the  empire,  a.  d.  193,  the  Par- 
thians  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  former ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  was  conquered, 
Sevcrus  marched  against  the  Parthian*.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeses.  His  in- 
vasion was  quite  unexpected  and  completely  suc- 
cessful He  took  Ctesiphon  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance in  A.  d.  199,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it. 
Herodian  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artabanus.  (Hero- 
dian. iii.  I,  9,  10 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  9  ;  Spartian. 
Sever,  cc  15,  16.)  Reimar  (ad  Dion  Cass.  I.  c.) 
supposes  that  this  Vologeses  is  the  same  Vologeses, 
son  of  Sanatruces,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  Sevcrus  granted  part  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  is  very 
confused.  On  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Carncalla,  Parthia  was 
torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the  crown  between 
the  sons  of  Vologeses.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 
Arsaces  XXX.,  Vologeses  V.,  a  son  of 
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Vologeses  IV.,  was  engaged,  as  already  remarked, 
in  civil  wars  with  his  brothers.  It  was  against 
him  that  Carncalla  made  war  in  a.  d.  215,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender  Tiridates  and  An- 
tiochus,  who  had  fled  to  Parthia  from  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  prosecute  it,  since  the  Parthians 
through  fear  delivered  up  the  persons  he  had  de- 
manded. (Dion  Can  lxxvii.  19.)  He  appear* 
to  have  been  dethroned  about  this  time  by  hit 
brother  Artabanus. 

Arsaces  XXXI,  Artabanvs  IV.,  the  last 
king  of  Parthia,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV.  According  to  He- 
rodian, Caracal  la  entered  Parthia  in  a.  d.  216, 
under  pretence  of  seeking  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nus in  marriage;  and  when  Artabanus  went  to 
meet  him  unarmed  with  a  great  number  of  his  no- 
bility, Caracalla  treacherously  fell  upon  them  and 
put  the  greater  number  to  the  sword ;  Artabanus 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  Dion  Cassius 
merely  relates  that  Artabanus  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Caracalla,  and  that  the 
latter  laid  waste  in  consequence  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  Media.  During  the  winter  Artaba- 
nus raised  a  very  large  army,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  217,  marched  against  the  Romans. 
Macrinus,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  Caracalla, 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  desperate  battle  waa 
fought  near  Nisibis,  which  continued  for  two  days, 
but  without  victory  to  either  side.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  day,  Macrinus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Artabanus,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  waa 
chiefly  enraged,  and  offering  to  restore  the  prison- 
ers and  treasures  taken  by  Caracalla,  and  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  besides.  On  these  conditions 
a  peace  was  concluded,  and  Artabanus  withdrew 
his  forces. 

In  this  war,  however,  Artabanus  had  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  a.  d.  226.  Thus 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  existed  476  years.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixx  viii.  1,3, 
26,  27,  lxxx.  3 ;  Herodian,  iv.  9,  11,  14,  15,  vi. 
2;  Capitolin.  Motrin,  cc  8, 12;  Agathias,  Hist.  iv. 
24;  Syncellus,  vol.  L  p.  677,  ed.  Dindorf.)  The 
Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artax- 
erxes, the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan  i- 
dae,  which  continued  to  reign  till  a.  d.  651. 
[Samamdax.]  The  family  of  the  Arsacidae, 
however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  Armenia  as  an 
independent  dynasty.  [Arsacidae.] 

The  best  modern  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Parthian  kings  are:  Vaillant,  Artaeidarum  impe- 
rium  sire  re</um  Parihorum  kistoria  ad  fidetn  numis- 
matum  accomodata,  Par.  1725;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  VeUr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  523 — 550  ;  C.  F.  Richter, 
} tutor.  KriL  Versuch  Utter  die  A  rsadden  und  Sas- 
saniden- Dynasty  Gottingen,  1804;  Krause  in 
Ersck  und  Umber's  Eneydop'ddie,  Art.  Partner. 

ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  four  Armenian  kings. 
[Arsacidae,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  K,  364,  a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  I.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of 
Parthian  king*.  [Arsaces.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kings, 
who  reigned  over  Armenia  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pou- 
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tus,  and  with  the  Parthians.  The  history  of  this 
dynastj*  is  involved  in  great  difficulties,  aa  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  A  nncnian  historians,  such  as  Moses  Chorenensis, 
Faust  us  Bysantinus,  and  others.  The  Romans  do 
i>ot  call  the  dynasty  of  the  Armenian  kings  by  the 
name  of  Arsacidae ;  they  mention  several  kings  of 
the  name  of  A  races,  and  others  descended  from  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  hare  known  several  kings  mentioned  by  the 
Armenian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  writers  know  but  one  dynasty  reigning 
in  Armenia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
mention  several  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  ; 
or,  if  they  mention  their  names,  they  do  not  con- 
sider them  as  kings.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  every  account  based  exclusively  on  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  would  be  incomplete ;  tbey 
want  to  be  compared  with  the  Armenian  historians, 
and  thus  only  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
different  statements  of  the  western  and  eastern 
historians,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brothers  Whiston  and  the  works  of  Vail  lan  t, 
Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  Richter,  and  especially 
St.  Martin,  which  are  cited  below. 

The  expression  *  kings  of  Armenia**  is  in  many 
instances  vague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Arsacidae.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
much  less  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
that  he  has  to  do  with  kings  m  Armenia,  and  kings 
of  Armenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  limits  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Arsacidae;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  aewsion  of 
the  Arsacidae  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire mention  many  important  transactions  with 
kings  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
which  reigned  in  this  country  during  a  period  of 
almost  a  thousand  years  after  the  fid)  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. But  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
of  place  here,  we  can  give  only  a  short  sketch. 

I.  Dynasty  of  Haiu,  founded  by  Hai'g,  the  son 
of  Gathlas,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  a  c.  2107. 
Fifty-nine  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
among  them  Zarmalr,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
menian historians,  assisted  the  Trojans  at  the  siege 
of  their  city,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As- 
syrians; Dikran  or  Tigranes,  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (Cyrop,  iii.  1,  v.  1,  3,  viii.  3,  4); 
and  Wane,  the  last  of  his  bouse,  who  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  &  c.  328. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  and  some  other  historical  facts,  mixed 
up  with  Bibulous  accounts,  are  given  by  the  Ar- 
menian historians. 

II.  Seven  Governors  appointed  by  Alexander, 
and  after  his  death  by  the  Seleucidae,  during  the 

from  328  to  1 49  a  c 

III.  Dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  from  a  c. 
149  to  a.  D.  428.    See  below. 

IV.  Persian  Governors,  from  a.  d.  428  to 
625. 

V.  Greek  and  Arabian  Governors,  from 
a.  o.  632  to  855. 

VI.  Dynasty  op  tub  Pagratidab,  from  855 
to  1079.    The  Pagratidae,  a  noble  family  of  Jewish 

in  a  c  600,  according  to 
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the  Armenian  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifs  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  they 
lost  n  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  of 
this  family  reigned  at  Kars  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  his  descendants  arc 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Ilngration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settled  in  Imerethia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  the 
principal  chiefs  of  that  country. 

VII.  Dynasty  op  tub  Ardxrvnians,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  were  appointed 
governors  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifs.  In  A.  D. 
855,  this  family  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adorn  and  Abusahl,  the 
last  Ardxrunians,  were  killed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  Bo  tarda  tes,  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

VIII.  Mohammedan  dynasties.  1.  Of  Kurd- 
ish origin,  from  A.  D.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  2.  Of 
Turkoman  origin,  from  A.  D.  1084  to  A.  D.  1312. 
They  resided  in  different  places,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifs  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukiau 
princes. 

IX.  Dynasties  op  djffkrent  origin,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  I.  or  Hethum  in  1224; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  kbalif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  the  last  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Armenia  in  Germany,  but  be 
never  entered  the  country. 

The  Dynasty  op  the  Arsacidae.  (See 
above,  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  .said,  that 
there  are  con>idcrable  discrepancies  between  the 


statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxiaa,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  a  c.  1 88  ;  and  that 
Zodriates  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  praefect.  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
taxias  became  extinct  with  Tigranes  III.,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Caius  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arsacidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Asiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  founded  by 
Valarsaces  or  Wagharshag,  the  brother  of  Milhri- 
dates  A  maces  [  Arsacbs  111.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
in  a  c.  149.  A  younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 
was  foundrd  by  Arsbam  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
Ardoshes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  reigned  at  Edessa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  In  who  was  ctablish- 
od  on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died  most 
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probably  in  a.  d.  62.  The  Armenian  historian* 
hare  treated  with  particular  attention  the  history 
of  the  younger  branch  ;  they  speak  but  little  about 
the  earlier  transactions  with  Rome ;  and  they  are 
almost  silent  with  regard  to  those  kings,  the  off- 
spring of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Armenia  by  the  Romans. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
considered  those  instruments  of  the  Romans  as  in- 
truders and  political  adventurers,  and  thut  the 
Arsacidae  were  the  only  legitimate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  speak  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend- 
crs,  who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  corner  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans,  with  nil  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors,  consider  their  instruments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings,  and  they  generally 
speak  of  the  Arsacidae  as  a  family  imposed 
npon  Armenia  by  the  Parthians.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacidae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  an  opinion 
which  was  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
( lh  Aedificiis  Jutliniani,  iii.  1 )  says,  that  nobody 
had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  fact.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Arsacidae,  we  must  prefer  the 
statements  of  the  Armenians,  who,  as  all  Orientals, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
families,  and  who  any  that  those  king*  were  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Persian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us,  that  its 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Rut  the  Persian  authors 
throw  little  light  npon  the  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. A  series  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans,  is  necessary  for  understanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  are  rather 
onesided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  for  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has 
therefore^  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
scries  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
remain  vague. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

Artaxias  I.,  praefect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochus  the  Great,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  a.  c.  188.    [Artaxias  I.] 

Tigranes  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridaies  the  Great 
against  the  Romans.    [Tioranrs  I.J 

Artavasdrs  I.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  I.,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antonius.    [Artavasdrs  I.] 

Artaxias  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I„  killed 
by  his  rebellions  subjects.    [Artaxias  II.] 

Tioranrs  II  .,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  1 1„  established  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Augustus,  by  Tiberius  Nero.  [Ti- 
oranrs II.] 

Artavasdrs  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
driven  out  by  his  subjects.    [Artavasdrs  II.] 

Tioranrs  III.,  the  son  of  Tigranes  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artavasdes  1 1.,  driven  out  by  Caius 


!  Caesar.     He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  [Ti- 

I  URANRS  III.] 

Ariorarzanbs.  After  Artavasdes  II.  and  Ti- 
granes III.  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
the  choice  of  Augustus  for  a  king  of  the  Arme- 
nians fell  upon  one  Ariolxarzancs,  a  Median  or 
Parthian  prince,  who  seems  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  As  Ariolux- 
zanes  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distinguished 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  liked  to  see  in  their  kings, 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  choice  of  Augustus. 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  a.  d.  2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St.  Martin.  Ho 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  his 
children,  and  chose  Erato  their  qucon.  She  was 
perhaps  the  widow  of  Tigranes  III.  (Tac  Ann. 
iii.  4.) 

Vonones.  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  Arme- 
nians after  a  short  reign,  and  the  throne  remained 
vacant  for  several  yean,  till  the  Armenians  nt 
length  chose  Vonones  as  their  king,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parthia. 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vonones  maintained  himself  but  one 
year  on  the  throne,  as  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  Artabanus  111.,  the 
king  of  Parthia.    [Arsacrs  XVIII. J 

Artaxias  III.,  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vonones  had  tied  into  Syria.    [  A n- 

TAX1AS  III.] 

Arsacks  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Artabanus  king 
of  the  Parthians  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia  by  his  father,  after  the  death  of  Artaxias 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridaies 
the  brother  of  Pharasmancs  king  of  Iberia,  who 
hod  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  of  Arsaccs  to  kill 
their  master.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
a.  d.  35,  Mithridates  invaded  Armenia  and  took 
its  capita],  Artaxata.  Joseph  us  (xviiL  3.  §  4.) 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodcs,  but  this  was  the 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  wo  learn  from  Tacitus 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  his 
death.  (Toe  Ann.  vi.  31—33  ;  Dion  Cass,  lviii. 
26.) 

Mithridatrm,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Pharas- 
manes  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius  d.  35.  He  was  re- 
called to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Armenia 
again  by  Claudius  about  a.  d.  47,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  till  he 
was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew 
Rhodamistus  a.  d.  52.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  33,  ix.  8, 
9,  xii.  44—47  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.) 

Rhadamistus  the  son  of  Pharaamanes  king  of 
Iberia,  was  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  youth, 
whom  his  old  father  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  exciting 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  ga\e 
him  an  army.  (  a.  d.  52.)  Rluulainistus  seconded 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  Armenia, 
Poll  is  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  the  person  of  his 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  and 
his  children.  Rhadamistus  then  ascended  the 
throne;  but  Vologeses  I.,  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thians took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridatcs  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridatcs  ad- 
vanced upon  Tigranoccrta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Khadamiatus  to  fly.  Rha- 
damistus was  subsequently  killed  by  his  father 
Pharasmanes.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  44—51,  xiiL  6,  37.) 

Tiridates  U  the  brother  of  Vologeses  1,  king 
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of  the  Parthian  a,  was  driven  out  of  Armenia  by 
( orbulo,  who  appointed  in  but  place  Tigranea  IV., 
the  grandfton  of  king  Archelaus,  a.  d.  0*0.  [Ti- 
uhanks  IV.]  Tiridates  subsequently  received  the 
crown  as  a  gift  from  Nero,  a.  d.  63.  [Ar*acks 

XX  HI.,  TlRlDATBB  I.] 

Lxkdares  ( A  rdasJitu  HI.),  an  Arsacid  (of  the 
younger  Armenian  branch),  was  driven  out  by 
*  I'hosroes  or  Khosrew,  king  of  the  Parthian*. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  17.)  According  to  Moses 
C  h<>rcncnsi»  (ii.  44 — 57),  Exedarcs,  who  is  called 
Ardoshes  III.,  was  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
the  armies  of  Domitian,  but  was  finally  driven  out 
by  Trajan.  Chosroes  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
sUad  Parlhamasiris,  a  Parthian  prince.  Excdares 
reigned  during  forty-two  years,  from  a.  d.  78  to 
1 JU.  but  was  several  times  compelled  to  fly  from 
his  kingdom. 

P  t  kthama.mrib,  the  son  of  Pacorus  (Arsaces 
XXIV.),  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Chosroes,  who  supported  him  against  Trajan. 
Parlhamasiris,  reduced  to  extremity,  humbled  him- 
self before  Trajan,  and  placed  bis  royal  ditulem  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
restore  it  to  him  and  recognize  him  as  a  subject 
king.  But  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
and  Armenia  was  changed  into  a  Itoman  province. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  17 — 20;  comp. 
Kutrop.  viii.  2 ;  Fronto,  Prittcip.  Hist.  p.  248,  ed. 
Niebuhr.) 

Partham  akpatks,  was  appointed  by  Trajan 
king  of  Parthia,  but  after  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Parthians  [Arsaces  XX V.J;  he  seems  to 
have  subsequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
from  Hadrian.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Htulr.  cc  21,  5, 
where  he  is  called  pMtmaivttirih) 

Ac  it  a  em  bnidbh,  the  ton  of  Parthamnspatcs. 
There  are  some  coins  on  which  he  is  represented 
with  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Iftnllichus,  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  94.  p.  75,  b  ,  ed.  Bekker.) 

SoAKiius  or  SuiiEMt  s  (2<icu/u»j),  the  son  of 
A^hacnicnides,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Thucydidcs,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucius  (Marti us) 
Vims,  during  the  reign  of  M.  Auiclius  Antoninus, 
(laniblich.  up.  Phot.  I.  c)  Wc  V  arn  from  Moses 
Chorenensi*  (ii.  60 — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
who  was  supported  by  Voiogeses  II.  of  Parthia, 
wa»  Dikran  or  Thrones.  Soaemus  was  an  Arsacid. 
(Dion  Caea.  Fruym.  lxxi.  p.  l'2()I,ed.  Keimar.) 

Sanatbucks  (ZayaTpouK7)i)y  the  son  of  Soac- 
tuus,  as  it  seems,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Septimius  Severus.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was 
a  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
ties and  many  nobler  virtues.  He  seems  to  be  the 
Ling  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius,  who 
was  treacherously  seized  upon  by  Caracal  la,  about 
a.  n.  212.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sanatruces  is 
Sanadrug.  (Dion  Cass.  Lxxv.  9,  lxxviL  12  ;  Suidas, 
c  r.  SoyaTyovirnf  ;  comp.  Herodian,  ui.  9.) 

VuiAMiBKBs,  the  son  of  Sanatruces,  whom  Dion 
Cas*ius  (lxxviL  12)calls  kingof  the  Parthians.  [  Ar- 
sacksXXIX.J  Vaillant  thinks  that  he  was  the  king 
teued  upon  by  Caracalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Armenian  historians  tell  us  that  Wagharsh,  in 
Creek  Voiogeses  or  Valarsascs,  the  son  of  Dikran 
(Tigranes),  reigned  over  Armenia,  or  part  of 
.Armenia,  from  a.  D.  178  to  W8y  and  that  he  per- 
ished in  a  battle  against  the  Khazars,  near  Der- 
bent,  in  198.    It  is  of  course  impossible  that  he 
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should  have  been  seized  by  Caracalla,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Septimius  Severus  in  21 1.  Nor 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla.  (Moses  Choren.  ii.  65 — 68.) 
Tiridatks  II.,  the  son  of  Voiogeses.  [Tirh 

DATK*  II.] 

A  ksaces  1 I.,  the  brother  of  A  rtabanusl  V.,  the  last 
Arsacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Armenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  (a.  d.  222 — 223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxcs  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Saftsonid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxea.  [  S  a  ssa  n  id  a  b.  ]  (  Procop.  de  A  etiificiia 
Justin,  iii.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxxx.  3,  4  ;  Hcrodian, 
vL  2,  &c;  Agathias,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

Arta  vasdks  HI.,  the  ally  of  Sapor  against  the 
emperor  Valerian,  a.  d.  260.  (Trcbcll.  Poll.  Va- 
lerian. 6.) 

Euscbius  (Hid.  Ecd.  ix.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artavasdes  III. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Nurses,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Oalerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maxirainianus  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
the  Christian  religion  in  Armenia. 

Tiridatks  HI.    [Tiridatks  III.] 

Ak.sacks  III.  (Tiranus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiridates  III.),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Coustantius,  that 
is,  in  a.  n.  354,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  34 1  or  342, 
after  his  father  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  his  captive 
Diran  (Tiridates),  Arsaces  was  chosen  king,  since 
his  father,  ou  account  of  his  blindness,  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  bis  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Arsaces  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Coustantius.  The  new  king  nevertheless1 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Cou- 
stantius allowed  him  to  marry  Olympiaa,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablaviua,  a  near  relation 
of  the  empress  Coustantia,  and  who  bad  been  be- 
trothed to  Cons  tans,  the  brother  of  Constantius. 
Olympiaa  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistress 
of  Sapor,  an  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P'harhandscm. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsaces,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigrnuoccrta.  He  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Coustantius,  who  opened  his 
famous  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363) 
in  concert  with  Arsaces,  on  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended.. But  Julian's  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Sassatiidac  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Arsaces,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctesiphon  in 
the  month  of  June,  363.    Thence  the  disastrous 
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retreat  of  the  Romans  and  the  death  of  Julian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  26th  of  the  mine 
month.  Jovian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  saved  the  Roman  army  by  a  treaty  hi  July, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  the 
tributary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Arsaces,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  ventured  into  the  camp  of  Sopor.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Ecbatana,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains, 
lie  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
from  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaces 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  bad  a  strong  party 
against  him,  especially  among  the  nobles.  (Aram. 
Marc.  xx.  11,  xxi.  6,  xxiii  2,  3,  xxv.  7,  xxviL 
12  ;  Procop.  de  BelL  Pert.  I  5.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  1 1 1,  and  Olympias. 
(Tillemont,  Hutoire  dee  Empereun.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  than  he  put  one  Aspn- 
curcs  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  pos- 
session of  one  fortress,  Artogerassa  (perhaps  Arta- 
gera,  or  Ardia,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diyarbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
sieged with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Para  escaped  to  Neocaesareia, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Valeria.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  bun.  Terentius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  back  into  Armenia  with  a 
sufficient  force,  and  Para  was  acknowledged  as 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  Para 
was  a  tyrant.  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cy  laces  and  Artabonus,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valens  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  king,  Terentius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tarsus,  he  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
than  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavairy,  and  swimming  across  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur- 
suit He  continued  to  show  himself  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajan  us,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  executed  the  emperor's  secret  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  attendents  were  slain 
after  a  brave  resistance,  a.  d.  374  or  377.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Para  is  Rab.  (Aram.  Marc 
xivii.  12,  xxx.  1.) 

Arsacks  IV.  (V.  of  Vaillant),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  to  Vaillant,  he  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  being  the  son  of  one  Arsaces  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo- 
rians, but  it  seems  untenable.  Arsnccs  IV.  reigned 
a  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valarsaces 
or  Wagharshag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
an  usurper,  Waraztad,  the  son  of  Annb,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
his  success  merely  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the 


usurper,  who  was  at  first  supported  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great.   The  weakness  of  Arsacee 

being  manifest,  Theodosius  and  Sapor  III.  formed 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  dividing 
Armenia.  Arsaces  was  allowed  to  reign  as  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the  larger  and 
eastern  port  became  the  share  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  a  noble  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsacidae,  of  which  there  were 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia.  According  to 
St.  Martin  this  happened  in  387.  Procopius 
mentions  one  Tigranes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Sapor.  The  whole  history  of  the  division  of  Ar- 
menia is  very  obscure,  and  the  chief  sources,  Pro- 
copius and  Moses  Chorenensis  are  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  hi* 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  his 
general,  Cosavon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Ganiaaragans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  the  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  general  was 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  bis  nomination 
was  a  plat  concerted  between  him  and  Theodosius 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  authority ; 
Cosavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  this 
Bahrain  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seized  Chosroes  and  put  Bahrain  Sbapur 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yezdegerd  I-,  the 
successor  of  Bahram  I  V„  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  415,  Yezdegerd's  son,  Shapur  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sopor  died  in  419,  and  till 
422  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Armenia  till  Ar- 
dashes  (Artasires)  ascended  the  throne,  (Proco- 
pius, de  Aedif.  Juttin.  iii.  1.  5 ;  De  BelL  Pen.  ii. 
3 ;  Moses  Choren.  iii.  40,  &c,  49,  Ac.) 

AftTAsmma,  the*  last  Arsocid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bahram  Shapur,  and  the 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells  us, 
that  his  real  name  was  A rd ashes.  (Aliases  or 
A  r taxes.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bah  nun  IV.,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardashir  (Artasires  or  Artax- 
erxes).  As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  nobles 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  another  king.  Since  the 
conversion  of  prince  Gregory  (afterwards  St.  Gre- 
gory), the  son  of  Anag,  the  Arsocid,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
the  Armenians  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri- 
arch should  always  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Arsacidae.  During  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tasires the  office  of  patriarch  was  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  the  nobles  applied  when  they  wished  to 
choose  another  king ;  but  Isaac  aware  that  their 
choice  would  fall  upon  Bahram,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refused  to  assist  them.  The  nobk-s 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bahrain,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  his 
dominions  to  Persia,  a.  D.  428.  From  this  time 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Person nenia.  (Pro- 
cop.  De  Aedif.  Justin,  iii.  1,  5;  Moses  Choren. 
iii.  63,  <&c. ;  Asscmani,  BiUiotheea  Orientali*,  voL 
iii.  pars  i.  p.  396,  ice.) 

The  following  chronological  table,  which  differs  in 
some  points  from  the  preceding  narrative,  is  taken 
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from  St  Martin,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Armenian 
histories  of  Motet  Cborenensis  and  Faustus  Byzan- 
unns,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  author*. 

A-  The  first  or  elder  It  ranch  in  Armenia  Mapna. 
a  c.  149.  Valanaces  or  Wagharshag  I.,  founder  of 
the  Armenian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  established 
on  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  Mithri- 
date*  Aracet  [Arsacrs  VI.]  king  of  the  Parthian*. 
— a  c.  1 27.  Arsaces  or  Arahag  I.,  his  son. — a  c  1 14. 
Artacea,  Artaxes,  or  Ardashes  \~,  his  son. — B.  c. 
89.  Tigranes  or  Dikran  I.  (II.),  his  son. — a  c  36. 
ArUvasdes  or  Artawazt  I.,  his  son. — a  c  30.  Ar- 
taxes  IL,  his  son.— ac  20.  Tigranes  II.,  brother 
of  Artaxes  II. — a c  ....  Tigranes  III. — a  c.  6. 
ArtaTasdea  II. — a  c.  5.  Tigranes  III.  re-esta- 
blished.— a  c.  2.  Erato,  queen. 

a.  d.  2.  Ariobarxanes,  a  Parthian  prince,  esta- 
blished by  the  Romans. — a.  d.  4.  Artavasdes  III. 
or  Artalmses,  his  son. — a.  d.5.  Erato  re-established; 
death  uncertain. —  ....Interregnum. — a.  n.  16. 
Vonones. — a.  o.  17.  Interregnum. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
of  Pontus,  turn  am  ed  Artaxias. — . . .  Tigranes  IV., 
son  of  Alexander  1 1  erodes. — a.  d.  35.  Arsaces  II. 
— a.  r>.  35.  Mitbridates  of  Iberia.— a.  d.  51.  Rha- 
damistua  of  Iberia.  — a.  t>.  52.  Tiridates  I.— a.  r>. 
60.  Tigranes  V.  of  the  race  of  He  rod  en. — a.  u.  62. 
Tiridates  I.  re-established  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
eleven  years  longer. 

B.  Tie  teeond  or  younger  Brandt,  at  first  at 
Edesaa,  and  sometimes  identical  with  the  **Reges 
'^hoenenses,"  afterwards  in  Armenia  Magna, 
a  c.  38.  Arsham  or  Ardsham,  the  Analyzes  of 
Jjsephua.  (Ami,  Jmd.  xx.  2.) — a  c  10.  Manu,  his 
ia — a  c  5.  Abgarua,  the  son  of  Arsham,  the 
Uthama  of  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Ar-garus  who  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
our  Saviour.  (Moses  Chor.  fi.  29.) 

a.  n.  32.  Anane  or  Ananus,  the  son  of  Abgarus. 
— a.  d.  36.  Sanadrug  or  Sana  truces  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  Abgares,  usurps  the  throne. — a.  o.  58. 
Erowant,  an  Arsacid  by  the  female  line,  usurps  the 
throne ;  conquers  all  Armenia ;  cedes  Edesaa  and 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans. — a.  d.  78.  Ardashes 
or  Artaxes  III.  (Exedares  or  Axidares),  the  son  of 
Sanadrug,  established  by  Vologeses  I.,  king  of  the 
Patthians. — a.  d.  120.  Ardawozt  or  ArtavasdesTV., 
son  of  Ardashes  III.,  reigns  only  some  months. — 
a.  r>.  121.  Diran  or  Tiranus  I„  his  brother. — a.  d. 
142.  Dikran  or  Tigranes  VI.,  driven  out  by  Lucius 
(Martins)  Verus,  who  puts  Soaemus  on  the  throne. 
— a.  a  1 78.  Wagharsh  or  Vologeses,  the  son  of 
Tigranes  VI. — a.  d.  198.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  I., 
sumanu-d  Medx,  or  the  Great,  the  (fabulous)  con- 
queror (overrunncr)  of  Asia  Minor;  murdered  by 
the  Arsacid  A  nog,  who  was  the  father  of  St  Gre- 
gory, the  apostle  of  Armenia. — a.  a  232.  Ardashir 
or  Artaxerxes,  the  first  Sassanid  of  Persia. — a.  d. 
259.  Dertad  or  Tiridates  II.,  sumamed  Medx,  the 
sou  of  Chosroes,  established  by  the  Romans. — a.  n. 
314.  Interregnum.  Sanadrug  seizes  northern  Ar- 
menia, and  Pagur  southern  Armenia,  but  only  for 
a  short  time, — a.  »».316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II., 
sumamed  P*hok'hr,  Or  "the  Little,"  the  son  of 
Tiridates  Mexd. — a.  o.  325.  Diran  or  Tiranus  II., 
his  soa — a.  a  341.  Arsaces  or  Arshag  HI., his  son. 
— a.  o.  870.  i*ab  or  Para.— a.  i>.  377.  Waraztad, 
usurper. — a.  n.  382.  Arsaces  IV.  (and  Valnnnces 
or  Wagharshag  II.,  his  brother). — a.  a  387.  Ar- 
menia divided.  —  a.  u.  of).  Arsaces  IV.  dies. 
( azaron  in  Roman  Armenia,  Chosroes  or  Khosrew 
111.  in  I'ersunncnia — a.  a  392.  Bahrain  Shapur 
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(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Chosroes  III. — a.  a  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yexdegerd. — a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Yexdegerd — a.  d.  419. 
Interregnum. — a.  a  422.  Ardashes  or  Ardashir 
(Artasires)  IV. — a.  a  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (Cora  p.  Vaillant,  Jirgnum  Arsacid  a  rum, 
especially  FJenchus  Regmm  A  rtneniae  Afajoris,  in  the 
1st.  vol. ;  Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  AsmoJes  Artoci- 
durvm,  St  nub.  1732;  Richter,  Hirtor.  AVtf,  I  'ersuck 
uber  die  A rwaciden  md  Sissariuicn-Dyuuttien,  Got- 
tingen,  1804  ;  St.  Martin,  Memo* net  kuioriqurs  et 
giograpk.  wr  PArmhiie,  vol.  i.)  [W.  P.] 

ARSA'MENES  ( 'ApoWmO,  H»«  of 
Dareius,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myci  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  ('Apo-aVnt).  1.  The  father  of 
Hvttaspes  and  grandfather  of  Dareius.  (Herod, 
i.  209,  vii.  11,224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arsanes,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  Dareius  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopians 
who  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod,  vii.  69.)  Aes- 
chylus (Pen.  37, 300)  speaks  of  an  Arsames,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

8.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mneroon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  (Plut 
Aria*,  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Armenia  about  the  time  of  Seieucus 
II.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Aranmosata.    ( Eckhel,  iii.  p.  204,  Ac.) 

ARSE'N  I  US  ('Ap  efrun).  1 .  Of  Constantinople, 
sumamed  Autorianus,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  be  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  on  mount  Athos.  At  length,  about 
a.  o.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodoras  linearis  the 
Younger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  a.  d.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Georgius  Muzalo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Muzalo  began  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous desigrs  against  the  young  prince,  Arsenius, 
indignan»  hi  such  faithless  intrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  a.  o.  1260,  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
iogus,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaco- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodoras 
Latcaris,  to  be  blinded;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu- 
nished him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bithops,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  years  ;  but  the 
time  of  bis  death  is  unknowa  Fabricius  places  it 
in  a.  o.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practical  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  (Synopsis  QsnonMm),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils.   The  Greek  original,  accompanied  by  a  Latia 
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translation,  was  published  by  H.  Jnstellu*  in  the 
BiUiotk.  Jur.  Canon,  vol  ii.  p.  749,  Ac  His  will 
likewise,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published 
by  Cotelcrius  Monument,  ii.  p.  16*8,  Ac  (Pachy- 
mcr.  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  2,  10,  14, 19,  iv.  1—16;  Nice- 
phorus  Gregoras  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  Ac;  Cave,  Hist,  Lit 
i.  p.  725,  Ac^  cd.  London ;  Fabr.  BAL  Grate,  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Care  calls  him  Patricius 
Romanns),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Theodoeius  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  A  read i us 
and  Honorius,  whose  father  Arsenius  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  commenced  his  monastic  life  at 
Scctis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebai*.  There  he  spent 
forty  years,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe',  a  place 
near  Memphis  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopus  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit.  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combcfisius 
in  his  AucUirium  Norimmum  Bih'iotL  Putr.,  Paris 
1672,  p.  301,  Ac  We  alio  possess  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  (a)*t]>hthe<jmatu),  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friends  and  which  are 
printed  in  Cotelcrius'  Monument  i.  p.  353.  (Cave, 
Hist.  Ut.  il  p.  80,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BiU.  Graec 
xi.  p.  5R0,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ARSKS,  N ARSES,  or  O ARSES  (*Ap<rrjj, 
Napa~ni,  or  'OdpoTjf ),  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  III.  (Ochua.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artaxerxes  he  raised  Arses  to  the 
throne,  b.  c  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
young  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king's  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
one  of  them,  Risthanes  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fate.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.)  Arses  how- 
ever, could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  family,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept ;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes 
and  Ragoas  raised  Dareius  Codomannus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xvii.  5;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736;  Plut. 
de  Fort.  Ales.  ii.  3,  Arlax.  1  ;  Arnan,  Anab.  il 
14;  Ctesins  Pen.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  SvncelL 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487,  ed.  Dindorf.)  [L."S.] 

ARSl'NOE  ('A/xwdSj).  I.  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegeus 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  herself.  (Apollod.  iii  7.  §  5  ;  Alcmabon, 
Aoknor.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes  who  saved  hhn  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Strophius  the  father  of  Pylades. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions"  called 
this  nurse  Laodameia.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  I.  e.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodicc,  and 
sister  of  Hilaeira  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
Dioscuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
Eriopis,  and  tho  Messcnian  tradition  regarded 


Asclepius  also  as  her  son.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3; 
Paus.  ii.  26.  §  6 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  14  ; 
Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  she  had  a 
sanctuary  and  wns  worshipped  as  a  heroine.  (Paus. 
Hi.  12.  $  7.)  [L.  S.J 

ARSl'NOE  ('hpaw&n).  1.  The  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  originally  a  concu- 
bine of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  given  by  Philip  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.  Hence 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  bv  the  Macedonians  as  the 
son  of  Philip.  (Paus.  L  6.  §  2 ;  Curt.  ix.  8  ;  Sui- 
das  «.  r.  Adyos.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice, 
born  about  B.  c  316,  was  married  in  d.  c.  300  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  then  far 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  put  away 
Amastris  in  order  to  marry  Arsinoe,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  former  in  &  c  288  [Amamtrls], 
Arsinoe  received  from  Lysimachus  the  cities  of 
Heracleia,  Amastris  and  Dium,  as  a  present 
(Plut.  Demtr.  31  ;  Paus.  i.  10.  §  3 ;  Memnon,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Arsinoe,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  for  her  own  children,  was  jea- 
lous of  her  step-son  Agnthodes  who  was  married 
to  her  half-sister  Lysandra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  1.  and  Eurydice.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  Arsinoe,  Agathocles  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  a.  c.  284.  [Aoathoclks,  p.  65,  a. J 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lysima- 
chus; for  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children  to  Sc- 
leucus  in  Asia,  who  was  glad  of  the  pretext  to 
march  against  Lysimachus  In  tho  war  which 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  his  life  (b.c  281); 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Arsinoe 
first  fled  to  Ephesus,  to  which  Lysimachus  had 
given  the  name  of  Arsinoe  in  honour  of  her  (Steph. 
Byx.  ».  v.  "EQwosy,  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viiL  57)  to  Cassandrcia  in  Macedonia,  where  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachus 

Seleucus  had  seized  Macedonia  after  the  death 
of  Lysimachus  but  he  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  months  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  the 
half-brother  of  Arsinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  was  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cassandreia  and  still 
more  of  the  sons  of  Lysimachus  who  might  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  accordingly  made 
offers  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  concealed  his 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises. 
Arsinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  town  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place,  Iwfore  he  murdered  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother.  Arsinoe  herself  fled  to  Samothrace 
(Justin,  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  3;  Memnon,  ap.  Pk4.  p. 
226,  b.  34);  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  b.  c.  279,  and  married  hex 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  (Paus.  i. 
7.  L3;  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xv.  128,  Ac  with  the 
Scholia ;  A  then.  xiv.  p.  621,  *-)  Though  Anrinne 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities 
called  a  district  (*Oft6s)  of  Egypt  Arsinoites  after 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways 
(Comp.  Paus/.  c;  Athen.  vii.  p.  31 K,  b.  xi'p. 
41*7,  d.  e~)  Among  other  things  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinochares  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ar- 
sinoe in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be 
arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue  made  of 
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iron  might  appear  to  float  in  the  air;  but  the  I 
death  of  the  architect  and  the  king  prevented  its 
completion-  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxiv.  42.)  Coin, 
were  struck  in  ber  honour,  one  of  which  is  figured 
below,  representing  her  crowned  with  a  diadem 
and  her  head  partially  veiled :  the  reverse  contains 


a  double  cornucopia,  which  illustrates  the  state- 
ment of  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  497,  b.c),  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  the  first  who  had  made  the 
drinking-horn,  calld  £utoV,  as  an  ornament  for  the 
statues  of  Arsinoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
such  a  horn,  filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 
(Diet,  of  AnU  t.  v.  /b/roV.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Lysimachus  and  Nicaea, 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  soon 
after  his  accession,  b.  c.  285.  When  Arsinoe,  the 
sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  [?ee  No.  2],  fled 
tn  Egypt  in  B.  c  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti- 
vated by  her,  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
chus, in  conjunction  with  Amyntas  and  Chrysip- 
pus,  a  physician  of  Rhodes,  plotted  against  her ; 
but  her  plots  were  discovered,  and  she  was  banish- 
ed to  Coptos,  or  some  city  of  the  Thebais.  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evergctes, 
afterwards  king,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  (Schol. 
ad  TA*t*T.  Id.  xviL  128;  Paua.  i.  7.  §  3 ;  Polyb. 
xv.  25.) 

4.  The  wifeofMagas,  king  of  Cyrene.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
Ptolemy  1 1.  Philadelphus,  Magas  had  betrothed  his 
only  daughter,  Berenice,  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
but  died  before  the  marriage  took  place.  As  Arsi- 
noe" disapproved  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  De- 
metrius the  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  Cyrene,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 
and  the  husband  of  Berenice.  But  his  beauty 
captivated  Arsinoe;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
at  the  treatment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con- 
spiracy against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  Berenice  then  married 
the  son  of  Ptolemy.  (Justin,  xxvi.  3.)  It  is  not 
stated  of  what  family  this  Arsinoe  was.  Nicbuhr 
(Khine  Scriften,  p.  230)  conjectures  that  she  was 
the  same  as  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  [No.  3], 
who  after  her  banishment  to  Coptos  went  to 
Cyrene,  and  married  .Maims. 

6.  Called  Kurydice  bv  Justin  (xxx.  1),  and 
Cleopatra  by  Livy  (xxviC  4),  but  Arsinoe  by  Po- 
lybius,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Ever- 
getes.  the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
She  was  present  with  her  husband  at  the  battle  of 
Raphia  (b.  c  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 
Great,  wan  defeated  ;  but  her  profligate  husband 
was  induced  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Sosibiua,  to  order  Philammon  to  put 
her  to  death.  But  after  the  death  of  Ptnletnj 
Phiiupator,  the  female  friends  of  Arsinoe  revenged  ' 
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I  her  murder ;  they  broke  into  the  house  of  Phi- 
lammon, and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
wife.    (Polyb.  v.  83,  84,  87,  xv.  25,  32,  33.) 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletos,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c.  47,  and  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians,  since  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus  was  in  Caesar's  power.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  she  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  ac  46,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  a  c  41,  though  she  had  tied  for  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Lencophrvne  in 
Miletus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlii.  39,  &c,  xliii.  19; 
Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  112,  Zf.  Ale*.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  9,  com  p.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TES  CApo-lnn),  the  satrap  of  the  Hcllcs- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invuded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
Granicus,  Arsites  retreated  to  Phrygia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  had  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waste  the  country, 
as  Memnon  had  recommended.  (Arrian,  Anal.  L 
13,  17;  Paus.  i.  29.  §  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  ('Aprtteavoi),  sometimes  writ- 
ten Artupanus  or  Artapanes.  1.  A  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
from  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  In  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius  Arta- 
banus  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in- 
troduces him  several  times  as  speaking.  (Herod, 
vil  10,  46—53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes.  In  B,  c.  465,  Arta- 
banus, in  conjunction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spnmitrcs  and  others  Mithridatcs,  assassinated 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxes  had  three  sons,  Dareius, 
Artaxerxes,  and  Hystaspes,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  as  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  sons 
also,  he  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assassinating 
Dareius.  This  was  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  communicated  his  plan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons,  and  his  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  had  come,  he  insidiously  struck 
Artaxerxes  with  his  sword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Artaxerxes  killed  Artubanus,  and 
thus  secured  the  succession  to  himself.  (l)i<id.  xi. 
69.)     Justin  (iii.  1),  who  knows  only  of  the  two 
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brothers,  Dareius  and  Artaxerxes,  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  A  Ita- 
lian us  was  killed.  (Com p.  Ctesias,  Pern.  p.  38, 
Ac,  ed  Lion ;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  10.) 

3.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Jews  (wtfA'lou&al»t>\  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  are  preserved  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom.  L  p.  149),  the  Chronicuni 
Alexandrinum  (p.  148),  and  Eusebius.  (Praep. 
Evang.  ix.  18,  23,  27.) 

4.  I.  II.  lit.  IV.,  kingsof  Parthia.  [A  a*  a  era, 
III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.]  IL.S.] 

ARTABAZA'NES  {' AfnaSa^t),  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  also  called  Aria- 
bignes.  [Arubiunkr.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybius  calls  the 
Satrapeii,  and  who  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
part  of  Asia  usually  called  Media  Atropatene. 
Artabaxanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
part  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Atropatus, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabaxanes,  in  B.  c  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochus  upon  terms  which  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polyb.  v.  55.) 

ARTABA'ZES.  [Artava«drs.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  ( 'Aprdftsfor).  1.  A  Median, 
who  nets  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  whose  relative  Artabazus  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Medes  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrus  employed  him 
on  various  occasions:  when  Araspes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Pantheia,  the  wife  of  Abradatas, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabazus  to  protect  her ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesus,  Artabazus  was  one  of  the  chiliarchs 
of  the  infantry.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  faithful  attachment. 
(Xenoph.  C>rop.  L  4.  §  27,  if.  1.  §  23,  v.  1.  §  23, 
vi.  1.  §§  9,  34,  vi  3.  %  31,  vii.  5.  §  48,  viiL  3, 
f  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Pharnaccs, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Greece,  B.  c.  480,  Artabazus 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians. 
(Herod,  vii.  66.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabazus  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  Pallene. 
As  Potidaca  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  had 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artabazus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olynthus,  which  he  took  ;  he  butch- 
ered the  inhabitants  whom  he  bad  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
/  the  Chalcidians.    After  this  Artabazus  began  the 

siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  end 
by  bribes ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  las  tod  for  three 
months,  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sea-side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabazus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidaeans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Thessaly,  to  join  Mardonius.  (viiL 
126—130.) 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  b.  c.  479, 


Artabazus  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  on 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  urged  him  to 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  he  enter- 
tained the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render, (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Plataeae,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men  through 
Phocis,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  to  By- 
zantium, and  led  the  remnants  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  (it.  89;  Diod.  xi.  31,  33.)  Subsequently 
Artabazus  conducted  the  negotiations  between 
Xerxes  and  Pausanias.  (Thuc.  i.  129;  Diod.  xi. 
44 ;  C.  Nepos,  Pan*.  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  was 
sent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Inarus, 
B.  C  462.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Memphis,  and 
accomplished  bis  object.  (Diod.  xi.  74,  77  ;  conm. 
Thuc  L  109  ;  Ctesias,  Per*,  p.  42,  ed.  Lion.)  In 
B.  c.  450,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  against  Cimoo.  (Diod. 
xiu  4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,  who  was  sent  in  b.  c 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  the 
revolted  Da  tames,  satrap  of  Cnppadocia,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
latter.  (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  HuL  <tf 
Greece,  vi.  p.  129.)  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
IIL,  Artabazus  wns  satrap  of  western  Asia,  but  in 
B.  c  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satraps,  wha 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom  he  rewarded  very 
generously.  Afterwards  he  was  also  supported  by 
the  Thebnns,  who  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pam- 
menes.  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other 
allies,  Artabazus  defeated  his  enemies  in  two  great 
battles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  Athenian  and  Boeotian  allies 
whereupon  Artabazus  was  defeated  by  the  king's 
general,  Autophradatcs,  and  was  even  taken 
prisoner.  The  Uhodiuns,  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  like- 
wise supported  him,  still  continued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Athenian 
Charidemus,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  Artabazus.  After  this,  Artabazus 
seems  either  to  have  continued  his  rebellious  ope- 
rations, or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterw.irds 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  but  obliged,  with 
Mcmuon  and  his  whole  family,  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  During  the  absence  ol  Artn- 
ba7tts,  Mentor,  his  brother-in-law,  was  of  great 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  bis  war  against 
Nectancbus  of  Egypt.  After  the  close  of  this  war, 
in  u.  e.  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  com- 
mand against  the  rebellious  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artabazus  and 
Memnon,  who  accordingly  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi.  22,  34,  52 ;  Dem.  c 
Ariaivcr.  p.  671,  &.c.)  In  the  reign  of  Dareius 
Codomannus,  Artabazus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  Dareius  on  his  flight.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  rewarded  Arta- 
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baxus  for  hia  fidelity  with  the  mtmpy  of  Bnctria. 
Hit  daughter,  Barsine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
mother  of  Heracles  ;  a  aecond  daughter,  Artocama, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Artonis,  to  Eumenes.  In  a.  c.  328,  Artabaxus, 
then  a  man  of  very  advanced  age,  resigned  his 
satrapy,  which  was  given  to  Clcitus.  ( Arri.ui, 
Anab.  iiL  23,  29,  rii.  4  ;  Curtius,  iii.  IS,  v.  9,  12, 
rL  5,  viL  3,  5,  viii.  1 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  578  ;  comp. 
Droysen,  Getck.  Alex.  <le*  Grogs,  p.  497.)    [L.  S.J 

ARTACAMA.    [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

ARTACHAEES  ('ApraxcUvt),  a  distinguished 
Per&ian,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Athos.  He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
with  hia  army  at  Athos ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
deeply  grieved  at  his  loan,  gave  him  a  splendid 
funeral,  and  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthiana,  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle,  sacrificed  to  Artachaeea  as  a  hero. 
(Herod,  rii.  22,  117.)  This  mound  appears  to  be 
the  one  descril»cd  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 
marks: u  About  1$  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
north  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modern 
village  of  Erao  (on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  beach  :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
markable mound,  forming  a  small  natural  citadel" 
(CLussm/  Afoeam,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Load.  1843.) 

ARTANES(  'A/yrdVijr),  a  son  of  Hystaspcs  and 
brother  of  Dareius  H ystaspit*,  had  given  his  only 
daughter  and  all  his  property  to  Dareius,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
fought  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
(Herod.  viL  224.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAPANUS  or  ART  A  PANES.  [Arta- 
BAXrs.] 

ARTAPHERNES  ('Apro^w'pnjt).    I.  A  son 
of  Hystaspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sardis.    In  the  year 
r.  c  505,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  Persia  against  Sparta,  they  sent  an  erabtiAsy 
to  Artaph ernes.    The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
desired  nlliance  with  Persia  could  be  granted  only 
on  condition  of  their  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
king  Dareius.    When  Hippias  the  son  of  Peisis- 
tratus,  had  taken  refuge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
to  induce  Artaphernes  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  being  informed  of  his  machina- 
tions, again  sent  an  embassy  to  Artaphernes,  re- 
questing him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
Hippias.     The  reply  of  Artaphernes,  that  they 
should  suffer  no  harm  if  they  would  recall  their 
tyrant,  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
hope  nothing  from  Persia.    In  b,  c  501,  Arta- 
phernes was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
Ari*tagonu  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
with  the  king's  consent,  200  sbipn  and  a  Persian 
force  at  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 
try.   But  the  undertaking  failed,  and  Aristagoras, 
unable  to  realise  his  promises,  was  driven  by  fear 
to  cause  the  insurrection  of  the  Ionians  again»t 
Persia.    When  in  &  c  499  Aristagoras  and  his 
Athenian  allies  marched  against  Sardis,  Artapher- 
nes, not  expecting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
citadel,  and  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek*  and  was  burnt.   But  the  Greeks  re- 
turned, fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  Persian  army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
of  Artaphernes.    In  the  second  year  of  the  Ionian 


war,  &  c.  497,  Artaphernes  and  Otanes  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cumae  and  Olazomenae  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphernes  was  sharp  enough  to  nee 
through  the  treacherous  designs  of  Hiatineus  and 
expressed  his  suspicious  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fear  of  being  discovered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
flight.  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  were  concerned 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphernes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphernes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Ilerod. 
v.  25,  30—32,  100,  123,  vi.  1,  &c.;  comp.  Hir- 
piak,  Aristagoras,  Histjabus.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  B.  c. 
492,  king  Dareius  placed  Dutis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphernes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria.  Artaphernes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  COO  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samos, 
and  thence  to  the  Cyclades.  Njlxos  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  islands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  c. 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Artaphernes  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  480,  Artaphernes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  116,  vii.  10.  §  2, 
74  ;  AeschyL  Per,.  21.) 

3.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artaxerxes 
I.,  in  B.  c  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  he  was 
arrested  by  Aristeides,  the  son  of  Archippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  translated.  It  contained  a  complaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  bad  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artaphernes, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselves  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphernes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Ephcsus. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.   (Thuc,  iv.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  {"Aprast  Thuc. ;  "Aprof, 
Demetr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  the  Mcssapians  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  Thucydides 
(viL  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  ( B.  c.  4 1 3)  obtained  from  him  a  force  of  1 50 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapians  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tareutum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  "  Sicily "  by  Athcnaeus 
(iiL  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  as 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  300 
|  B.  c,  this  may  be  a  second  Artas.    The  name  is 
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found  alio  in  Hesychius,  who  quotes  from  the 
lines  of  Demetrius,  and  in  Suidas,  who  refers  to 
Poleraon.  [A.  II.  C] 

ARTASI'RES.    [Arsacidab,  p.  364,  b.] 

ARTAVASDES  ('AprcwuoWSuj  or 'ApratfdVSns), 
ARTAUASDES  {'Apraovdoirit ),  orARTAB  AZES 
('AfrraffafTji),  called  by  the  Armenian  historians, 
Artawazt  1.  King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  suc- 
ceeded hit  father  Tigranes  I  (II).  In  the  expedition 
of  Crnasus  against  the  Parthians  B.  c  54,  Arta- 
vasdes was  an  ally  of  the  Romans;  but  when 
Orodea,  the  king  of  Parthia,  inraded  Media,  and 
Artavasdes  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Romans  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  gave  his  sister  or  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Pacorus  the  ton  of  Orodea.  When  Pa- 
corns  subsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  b.  c.  51, 
Artavasdes  threatened  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia ; 
and  Cicero,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia,  made 
preparations  to  meet  him  ;  but  the  defeat  of  Pacorus 
put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  (Plut  Cram.  19,  21,  22, 
33  ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  16;  Cic  adAtL  v.  20,  21,  ad 
Fam.  xr.  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artarasdes  in  Antony's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians  in  B.  a  36.  Artavasdes 
joined  the  Romans,  as  he  wished  to  injure  his 
namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media,  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
deserted  htm,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  31 ;  Plut  Ant  39, 
60 ;  Strab.  xl  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ar- 
menian king  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Roman  expedition  [see  p.  216,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  Artavasdes.  After  deferring  his  invasion  of 
Annenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  b.  c. 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
camp,  where  he  was  immediately  seized.  The 
Armenians  thereupon  set  upon  the  throne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Artaxias  IT.] ;  but  Artavasdes  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  B.  c  30, 
when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vasdes of  Media,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33,  89,  40, 
L  1,  1L  5  ;  Plut  Ant.  50 ;  Liv.  Epit.  1 31 ;  VelL 
Pat  ii.  82;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  3;  Strab.  xL  p.  532; 
Joseph.  AnL  xt.  4.  §  3,  D.  J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch's  time.  (Plut  Crau.  33.) 

Abtavasdks  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  death  of  Tigranes  II.  He  was  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians ;  and  C  Caesar, who  was 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, made  Ariohorzanes,  a  Mcde,  king.  (Tac  Arm. 
ii.  3,  4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta- 
vasdes in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  Arsacidab,  p.  363,  h. 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  n.  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Armenian  king,  and  laid  siege  to 
his  capital,  Phraaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media  with  great  | 


loss,  Artavasdes  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Phraates,  about  the  booty  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Romans.  In  consequence 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  of  his  desire  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  Artavasdes 
offered  peace  and  alliance  to  Antony,  through 
means  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  Armenian  king  on  account  of  his  de- 
sertion of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  After 
Antony  had  conquered  Annenia  in  B.  c  34,  the 
alliance  between  him  and  Artavasdes  was  rendered 
still  cloier  by  the  latter  giving  his  daughter,  Iotape, 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony. 
Artavasdes  further  engaged  to  assist  Antony  with 
troops  against  Octavianus  and  Antony  on  his  part 
promised  the  Median  king  help  against  the  Par- 
thians. With  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  troops, 
Artavasdes  was  for  a  time  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success  against  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
taxias II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  but  when 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  oppose  Octa- 
vianus Artavasdes  was  defeated  by  Artaxias,  and* 
taken  prisoner.  Artavasdes  recovered  his  liberty 
shortly  afterwards.  Plutarch  {Ant.  61)  mentions 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  but  these 
might  have  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  his 
captivity.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavianus 
restored  to  Artavasdes  his  daughter  Iotape,  who 
had  married  Antonys  son.  Artavasdes  died 
shortly  before  b.  c  20.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  33, 
40,  41,  1.  1,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Plut  Ant.  38,  52.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  ('Apn£- 
SatrHos),  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  probably 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  family.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  Copronymms  (a.  d.  741 
— 775),  he  was  appointed  Cnropnlatus,  and  mar- 
ried Anna,  a  daughter  of  this  emperor.  Constan- 
tine, as  his  nick-name  CabaUinus  indicates,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  groom,  but  was  a  bad 
emperor ;  excited  by  fanaticism,  he  was  active  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  the  new  Mohammed.  Arta- 
vasdes, an  adherent  of  the  worship  of  images,  pro- 
fited from  the  discontent  of  the  people  against  Con- 
stantine, and  during  a  campaign  of  the  emperor 
against  the  Arabs  prepared  a  revolt  in  Phrygia. 
Constantine,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  demanded  the 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  father,  who  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
suddenly  surprised  his  master  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Constantine  was  defeated,  and  fled  into 
Phrygia  Pacotiana,  where  he  assembled  his  troops. 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patrician 
Theophanes  Monotes  and  Anastasras  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.  Both  these  men 
had  great  influence  among  the  people,  whom  they 
persuaded  that  Constantine  was  dead;  and  thus 
Artavasdes  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  and  Con- 
stantine both  tried  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Arabs: 
but  they  assisted  neither,  and  shewed  hostility 
to  both.  Artavasdes  re-established  the  worship  of 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon 
his  eldest  son,  Nicephorus ;  and  he  sent  his  second 
son,  Nicetas,  with  an  army  into  Armenia.  Con- 
stantino found  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  Isauria,  and  early  in  743  opened  a  cam- 
paign against  Artavasdes  which  terminated  in  the 
fall  of  the  usurper.  In  May,  74  3,  Artavasdes  w;i* 
defeated  near  Sardis ;  and  in  August,  743,  his  son 
Nicetas  was  routed  at  Coinopolis  in  Bithynia:  in 
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this  battle  Sell  Tigranes,  a  noble  Armenian,  the 
cousin  of  Artavasde*.  The  usurper  fled  to  Con- 
»Untinople,  whore  he  wu  besieged  by  the  imperial 
forces  ;  and  while  thia  city  was  exposed  to  the  hor* 
rors  of  famine,  Nicetas  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Nicomedeia.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  743,  the 
besiegers  took  Constantinople  by  stonn.  Arta- 
vasdes,  his  sons,  and  his  principal  adherents,  had 
their  eyes  pot  oat,  wen  conducted  through  the 
city  on  asses,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
were  afterwards  all  put  to  death.  Artavasdes  was 
recognized  as  emperor  by  pope  Zacharias.  (Cedre- 
nus,  L  pp.  796-8,  ed,  Bonn. ;  Zonaras,  ii.  pp.  107, 
108,  ed.  Paris;  Procopius.de  BtU.  Pert.  L  2,  Ac ; 
Theophanea,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Paris.)    [W.  P.] 

ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXEKXKS  ('Apro- 
t*pll*  or  *Afro^{tji)  is  the  name  of  three  Per- 
»ian  kings,  and  signifies,  according  to  Herodotus 
(ri.  98),  u  the  great  warrior n  (4  /dyat  afnjiot). 
The  word  is  compounded  of  Aria*  which  means 
•*  honoured **  [see  p.  284,  a.],  and  JTerass,  which 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Zend,  ktaUtra,  and 
the  Sanscrit,  kskatra,  **  a  king  : "  consequently 
Arttwrws  would  mean  **  the  honoured  king." 

Artaxkjix&s  L,  sumamed  Lotujimantis  (Mo- 
Kp6\up)  from  the  circuni*tanca  of  bis  right  band 
being  longer  than  his  left  (Pint.  Aria*.  1),  was 
king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  a  c  465  to 
a.  c  425.  (Died,  xi.  69,  xii.  64  ;  Thuc  it.  50.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  lather,  Xerxes 
I.,  had  been  murdered  by  Artabanus,  and  after 
he  himself  had  put  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
on  the  instigate  of  Artabanus.  (Justin,  ui.  1  ; 
Ctesiae,  op.  Phot.  BibL  p.  40,  a,  ed.  Bckk.)  His 
reign  is  characterised  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
(xi.  71)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
satraps.  At  the  tune  of  bis  accession  his  only 
surviving  brother  Hystaspet  was  satrap  of  1  lac  trio, 
and  Artaxerxes  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
and  his  associates,  before  Hystaspcs  attempted  to 
make  himself  independent.  After  putting  down 
this  insurrection  and  deposing  several  other  satraps 
who  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerxes 
turned  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  military  affairs  of  his  empire.  These 
beneficent  exertions  were  interrupted  mac.  462, 
or,  according  to  Clinton,  in  a  c.  460,  by  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Athenians,  The  first  army 
which  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achae- 
menes  was  defeated,  and  Achaemenea  slain.  After 
a  useless  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
against  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
under  Artabozus  and  Megabyzus  into  Egypt 
A  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Achacmenes,  who  were 
still  besieged  in  a  place  called  the  white  castle 
(AcuksV  T«?xot),  near  Memphis,  was  relieved,  and 
the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
nians themselves,  who  afterwards  quitted  Egypt. 
Inarus.  too,  was  defeated  in  a  c  456  or  455,  but 
Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  main- 
tained himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt 
(Tbuc.  L  104,  109  ;  Died.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  In 
a  c  449,  Canon  sent  60  of  bis  fleet  of  300  ships 
to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  with  the  rest 
endeavoured  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
nians gained  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
other  by  sea,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus.    After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
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have  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows:— that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence ;  that  no 
Persian  satrap  should  approach  tbe  western  coast 
of  Asia  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days' 
journey ;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Bosporus,  or  pass  the  town  of  Phaselis 
or  the  Chelidonian  islands  on  tbe  coast  of  Lycia. 
(Piod.  xii.  4  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall.  Hut.  e/  Grteoe,  iii. 
p.  37,  dec.)  Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  this 
humiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  fact  to  have 
been  fabricated  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  relates.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyzus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Inarus  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Megabyzus  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabvzus  became  reconciled  to  his  master. 
(Ctesias,  op.  Phot  BibL  p.  50,  Ac ;  comp.  Meoa- 
byzus,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  hare 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  a  c  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  Fad.  J/cU,  iL,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

ARTAXERXES  IL,  sumamed  Mnemon  (Mnf^w) 
from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his  father,  Da- 
reius  II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  a  c 
405  to  a  c.  862.  (Diod.  xiiL  104,  108.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  tbe  fa- 
vourite of  his  mother  Parysatis,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  throne  for  him ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Parysatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Amb.  i.  1.  §  3 ; 
Plut  Aria*.  3.)  Cyras,  however,  revolted  against 
bis  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  far 
more  numerous  army  of  his  brother,  a  C  401,  but 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tissaphemea 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Heilen.  iii,  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [TttiM- 
bron;  Dercyllidab  ;  Aoesilaus.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  a  c  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [Antalcidas.] 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  confusion  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  weak  man;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty ;  and  slaves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  government  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
themselves  independent  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  from  B.  c  385  to  a  c.  376,  and 
vet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Evagoras  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Died.  xv.  9.)  At  the  same  time  be  had 
to  carry  on  war  ngainst  the  Cardosians,  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  after  his  numerous 
army  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  from  total 
destruction,  he  concluded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  advantages.  (Diod.  it.  9,  10;  Plut 
Artax.  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  insurrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  failed  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselves.  (Diod. 
xv.  90,  flee.)  When  Artaxerxes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  bfe  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
by  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
legitimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  had  no  less 
than  115  sons,  Justin,  x.  1),  as  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fell  out  with  his 
father  about  Aspasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Plut.  Artax.  26,  Ac. ;  Justin.  /.  c.)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaspes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  father ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artaxerxes  appeared  to  prefer  Amines,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochus  contrived  by 
intrigues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  nad  Arsames  assassinated.  Artaxerxes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  b,  c.  362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Plut  Life  tf Arta- 
xerxes ;  Diod.  xv.  93 ;  Phot.  BiU,  pp.  42—44,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  Fast.  HelUn.  ii.  p.  381,  &c.) 

Ahtaxbbxbs  TIL,  also  called  Ocktu,  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Persia  in  B.  c.  362,  and 
reigned  till  B.  a  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  extirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
bazus  [ARTABAZUfl,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  B.  c  350.  (Diod.  rri.  40—52.) 
From  this  time  Artaxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hnnds  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
youngest  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Plut  De  It. 
et  Os.  1 1 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  //.  A.  x.  28; 
Justin,  x.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fast.  Heilen.  ii  p.  382, 
&c.)  Respecting  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  see  Sashanidab.  [L.S.] 

ARTA'XIAS  CAfrrotfat)  or  ARTAX ES  ('Ap- 
Tariff),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  B»  c.  188,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  528, 531, 532.)  Hannibal 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  when  Antio- 
«hus  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital 
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,  of  Armenia,  which  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Ar- 
taxias. (Strab.  xi.  p.  528;  Plut  Lmemlt.  31.)  Ar- 
taxias was  included  in  the  peace  made  between 
Eumenes  and  Pharnaces  in&c.  179  (Polyb.  xxvi. 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tiochus IV.  Kpiphanes  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  about  b.  c.  165.  (Appian,  Syr.  45,  66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  father  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  B.  c.  34.  He  risked  a  battle 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fly  into  Parthia.  But  with  the  help  of  the 
Parthian*  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  afterwards, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [Artava(iDB9.] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  country; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  Augustus  refused  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.  When  the  Armenians 
in  B.  c.  20  complained  to  Augustus  about  Artaxias, 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tiberius  with  a 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar- 
taxias and  place  Tigranes  upon  the  throne  ;  but 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relatives  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigranes  was  now 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition  ;  but 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  successful 
expedition  :  whence  Horace  (Epist.  i.  12.  25)  says, 
"Claudi  virtuto  Neronis  Armenius  cecidit"  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  39, 40, 44,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  3; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  94  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3 ;  Suet 
Ttber.  9.)  Velleius  Patcrculus  (/.  c)  calls  this 
king  Artavasdes,  and  Dion  Cassius  in  one  passage 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Artabazes,  but  in  all  the  others 
Artax  es. 

III.  The  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  German icus  in 
a.  D.  18,  at  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
favour  he  had  gained  by  adopting  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life.  His  original  name  was  Zenon,  but 
the  Armenians  called  him  Artaxias  on  his  acces- 
sion. Upon  the  death  of  Artaxias,  about  a.  o.  35, 
Arsaces,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanus, 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  his  fa- 
ther. (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  56,  vi.  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  ('AproiJmjj),  a  Persian,  the 
son  of  Cbcrasmis,  commanded  the  Macrones  and 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece 
He  was  at  the  time  of  the  town  of  Sestus 

and  its  territory  on  the  Hellespont  where  he  ruled 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant  When  Xerxes 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artayctes  induced  the  king 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  land  of 
the  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Elaeus  near 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  pro- 
fane use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacrilegious  act 
was  not  forgiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  not 
expect  to  see  an  enemy  at  such  a  distance  from 
Athens  ;  when,  therefore,  in  b.  c.  479,  Xanthippus 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet  Artayctes 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  besieging 
army.  Xanthippus  continued  his  siege  during  the 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  the 
famine  in  the  town  became  insupportable ;  and 
Artayctes  and  Oeobazus,  a  Persian  of  high  rank, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  through  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  inhabit- 
ants of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their  gover- 
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nor,  they  opened  their  gates  to  the  Athenians. 
The  two  fugitives  were  pursued,  and  Artayctes 
and  liia  eon  were  overtaken  and  brought  before 
Xanthippus.  Artayctes  offered  100  talents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  £laeus  am  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
rage he  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Protcsilaus, 
and  200  more  a»  a  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
But  the  inhabitants  would  not  accept  any  other 
atonement  than  his  life, and  Xanthippus  wasoblijjed  I 
to  give  him  up  to  them.  Artayctes  was  then 
nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
his  eyes.  (Herod.  vii.  33,  78,  ix.  116,  118— 120  ; 
Pans.  i.  4.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

ARTAYNTE  ( 'Apratfrru  ),  a  daughter  of 
Masistea,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  I.  Xerxes  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  his  son  Dareius,  but  he  himself 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
obliged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
a  robe  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from 
bis  wife  Amastris.  Thus  the  king's  paramour  be- 
came known,  and  Amastris,  fancying  that  the  love 
affair  was  the  work  of  the  wife  of  Masistea,  took 
the  most  cruel  vengeance  upon  her.  (Herod,  ix. 
108—110.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (xxvi.  7)  confounds 
the  two  women,  Amastris  and  Artayntc.  (Comp, 
Tzetz,  CkU,  ii.  6.)  [L.  S.) 

ARTAYNTES  ( 'A/rradvrni),  one  of  the  gene- 
rals in  the  anny  of  Xerxes.  When  Xerxes  had 
returned  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Artayntes,  Ithamitrea,  and  some  other  generals, 
sailed  to  Santos  in  order  to  watch  the  Ionian*,  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  land-force  under  Mardonius  in 
northern  Greece  might  still  be  successful.  But 
after  the  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mycale,  in  B»  c 
479,  Artayntes  and  Ithamitrea  took  to  flight. 
While  Artayntes  was  passing  through  Asia,  be 
was  met  by  Masistea,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who 
censured  him  severely  for  his  cowardly  flight. 
Artayntes,  enraged,  drew  his  sword  and  would 
have  killed  Masistea,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
Xeinagoras,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
moment  and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  for  which 
act  he  was  liberally  re  warded,  (Herod.  viiL  130, 
ix.  102,  107.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTE'MBARES  ('Vrt^a>}(),  a  Median  of 
noble  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 
about  the  youth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the 
playmates  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  chastised  him  for  his 
want  of  obedience  in  their  play ;  and  Artembons, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  mere  shepherd's  boy,  complained  to 
king  Astyages,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  dis- 
covering that  Cyrus  was  tho  son  of  Mandane  and 
the  grandson  of  Astyages.  (Herod.  1114—116.) 
Two  Persians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
(ix.  122),  and  Aeschylus.  (Pen.  29,  294.)  [L.S.] 

ARTEMICHA.  [Clwnis.] 

ARTEMIDO'RUS  ('A^rs^Jsipo*).  1.  Sur- 
named  Aristophanjus,  and  also  Pseudo-Aristo- 
phanhts,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex- 
andria. Artemidorus  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  and  likewise  a  gram- 
marian. He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p. 
182)  as  the  author  of  a  work  vspl  Awpioos,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  Af(m  or  y\ia- 
cau  fyaprrvriKoL,  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical 
term*  and  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
(A then.  i.  p.  5,  ix.  p.  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663; 
Suidas,  a  re.,  'Aprtpafopoi  and  Ti/urxfSas ;  Ero- 
tian  in  \dau>v.)    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Artemidorus,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems, 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.  (Theo- 
crit  p.  806,  ed.  Kiessling;  Anihol.  Grace  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  Gf  AscALos,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stophanus  of  Byzantium  (*.  r. 
'AckoXwv)  as  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  CNinus,  a  son  of  Theopompus,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  n.  c.  43,  Artemidorus, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  the 
warning  was  not  heeded.  (Plut.  Cber.  65;  Zo- 
naras,  vol.  i.  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldianuo,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  is 
usually  called  Daldianua  (AaASiavoi),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus  (Lu- 
cian,  PkUopatr.  22),  since  his  mother  was  bom  at 
Daldia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midorus himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Dal dian us  ( Oneirvcr.  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  as  the  Daldian 
Apollo  My»tea  gave  bim  the  especial  commission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams.  (Oneiroer.  ii.  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several 
passages  of  his  work  (i.  28,  66,  iv.  1 ),  though 
some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino, and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Musonius. 
( Plin.  Eyitt.  'iii.  II.)  But  the  passages  of  Artemi- 
dorus's  own  work  cited  above,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt.  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  ('Or*ipo$tpi- 
rucd),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  asserts  lliat  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands. 
(Omeir.  I'rooem.  lib.  L)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  several  works,  and  from  Suidaa 
and  Eudocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
otwv ock ox uta\  and  the  other  x*lPoffKtntut^'  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also 
practised  as  a  physician.  From  bis  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  writer* 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had 
surrounded  it.  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
appealing  to  facts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  On  the  last  point  he 
places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
he  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  above 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Cassias  Maximus.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  inscribed  to  bis  son.  The  fifth  book  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  vtpl  ivtlpw  imtaawv^  and  which  con- 
tains a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and  elegant ;  and  this. 
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the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus 
often  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient 
manners  and  usages,  gire  to  it  n  ]>eculiar  ralue. 
The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolixed  and  in- 
terpreted certain  events  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
well  understood,  throws  light  on  various  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onei- 
rocritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vo. ;  the 
next  is  that  of  Rigaltius( Paris,  1603,  4 to.),  which 
contains  a  valuable  commentary ;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  J.  G.  Reiff, 
Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.  Hvo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  Rigahius,  and  some  by  Reiske  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  Mboaric  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  53),  wrote  a  work  against 
Chrysippus. 

6.  Of  EruxsL's,  a  Greek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  B.  c.  100.    He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  southern  ocean.    He  also 
visited  Iberia  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  the  accounts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  countries.  We 
know  that  in  his  description  of  Asia  he  stated  the 
distances  of  places  from  one  another,  and  that  the 
countries  l*?yond  the  river  Tana  is  wore  unknown 
to  him.    The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Mercian ua  of 
Hcraclcia,  a  irrpiVAow,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd  ytwypcupau- 
11*9*,  or  rd  rrjl  y**ypa(p<at  fttSKia.    It  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards 
made  an  abridgement    The  original  work,  which 
was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Strabo,  Stephen  us  of 
Kyxaniimn,  Pliny,  Isidores,  and  others,  is  lost ; 
but  we  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  ones  of  Marcianus'  abridgement,  which  con- 
tain the  periplus  of  the  Pontns  Enxeinns,  and  ac- 
counts of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.    The  loss  of 
this  important  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
contained,  but  also  because  the  author  entered  into 
the  description  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of 
the  nations  he  spoke  ot    The  fragments  of  Arte- 
midorus were  first  collected  and  published  by  D. 
Huschcl  in  his  Gcographica,  Aug.  VindeL  1600, 
4u>.    The  best  collection  is  that  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graphi  Minorca,  vol.  i.    Two  small  fragments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Goens  in  his  edition  of  Porphyrins*  Antrum  Nym- 
pAarum,  p.  87,  and  a  third,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Are  tin's  Beitrage  zmr 
Gesek.  und  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c    (Vossius,  de 
Hot.  Grate,  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  Weater- 
mann.)    Athenaeas  (iii.  p.  Ill)  ascribes  to  this 
Artemidorus  a  work  entitled  'Itm*d  faronr/ipara. 
(Comp.  Ukert,  Gtogr.  der  GrieeL  u.  Mm.  i.  2,  p. 
141,  Ac,  250.) 

7.  A  son-in-law  of  MuaoNius,  the  philosopher, 
was  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iii  11)  is 
full  of  his  praise. 

8.  Of  Parion,  an  astronomer,  whose  views  of 
his  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (Quae*.  Nat, 
i.  4,  vii.  13.) 

9.  Of  Taurus,  a  grammarian,  whom  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  675)  mentions  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
persons  of  that  place.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  be  the  saine  as  the  one  to  whose 
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or  lexicographical  works  reference  is  made  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (  Veep.  1 1 39, 1 164, 1 231 ; 
Comp.  Phot.  *.  v.  rtvrdftw ;  Etym.  M.  a  ee.  dpu- 
*v5t75  and  dpn$),  though  the  work  or  works  here 
referred  to  may  also  belong  to  No.  1. 

10.  Of  Thaller,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  69.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  §  1  ;  Martial, 
vL  77.) 

1 1.  The  author  of  elegies  on  love.  (Tl*pl  tporrot, 
Eratosth.  Catatt.  31.)  There  are  many  more  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Artemidorus  who  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers ;  but  as  nothing  is  known  about 
them,  we  refer  to  the  list  in  Fabricius  (JiibL  Grate, 
v.  p.  263),  to  which  some  supplements  are  given 
by  Van  Goens.  (/.  e.)  [L.  S.J 

ARTEMIDO,RlIS('ApTfM/5'^o»)-  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  quoted  byCaelius  Aurelianus ( De  Morb. 
A  cut  ii.  31,  iii.  14, 15,  pp.  146, 224,  227),  who  was 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  He  must  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  B.  c.  and  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  epi- 
thet (De  Cumpot.  Medicam,  sec  Loco*,  v.  3,  vol. 
xii.  p.  828),  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  person 
as  the  Artemidorus  otvrumfr  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.  u De  Hat. 
llet.  m  Morb.  Ac."  u  15.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.) 

2.  Abtbxidobub  Capitu  ( ' fiprtullwpot  6 
Kawiruy),  a  Greek  physician  and  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
a.  D.  1 17 — 138,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tells  us  (Com- 
memL  ta  Hippocr.  **  De  Nat.  Horn."  vol.  xv.  p.  21) 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  was  also  much  esteemed  even  in  Galen's 
time.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  making  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  text,  and  of  altering  the 
old  readings  and  modernising  the  language.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Dioscoridea,  who  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  ho  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Galen.  (ChmmenL  ta  Hippocr.  u  De 
Humor."  vol  xvi  p.  2 ;  Gloss.  Hippocr.  voL  xix. 
p.  83,  &c)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person  some- 
times quoted  simply  by  the  name  of  Capita. 
[Capito.] 

3.  Artemidorus  Cornbliuh,  a  physician,  who 
was  born  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  Pergamus  in  Myhia. 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Verre*, 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  his  robbery  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Perga,  when  he  was  legates  to  Cn. 
DolabeUa  in  Cilicia,  n.  c  79  (Cic  2  Verr.  L  20, 
iii.  21);  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  Sicily 
during  his  praetorahip,  n.  c  72 — 69,  where,  among 
other  infamous  acts,  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
(recuperatores)  in  the  case  of  Nympho.  His  ori- 
ginal name  appears  to  have  been  Artemidorus ;  he 
was  probably  at  first  a  slave,  and  afterwards,  on 
being  freed  by  his  master,  (perhaps  Cn.  Cornelius 
DolabeUa,)  took  the  name  of  CormeHms.  Cicero 
calls  him  in  one  place  44  Cornelius  medicus*1  (2 
Verr.  iii.  1 1 ),  in  another  "Artemidorus Pergaeus" 
(c.  211  and  in  a  third  "  Artemidorus  Cornelius" 
(c  49)  j  but  it  is  plain  that  in  each  passage  he 
refers  to  the  same  individual,  though  Ernesti  haa 
in  his  Index  Hietoricm  considered  them  as  three 
different  persons.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Martial, 
v.  40.)  [C.  P.  M.j 
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ARTEMIS. 

A'RTEMIS  ("AfTtfuj),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks.  Her  name  is  usually  derived 
from  dpripfa  uninjured,  healthy,  vigorous ;  accord- 
ing to  which  she  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her- 
self inviolate  and  vigorous,  and  also  grants  strength 
and  health  to  others.  (Plat.  CratyL  p.  406,  b.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  3*2,  577, 
173*2.)  According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
IKsiod  (Thtoy.  918)  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Leto,  whence  Aeschylus  (Sept.  148)  calls  her 
XnT*ryir*ux  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
born  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  island  of 
Deloe.  According  to  a  tradition  which  Pausnnias 
(•riiL  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ac- 
cording to  an  Egyptian  story  (Herod,  ii.  156)  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  I  sis,  and  Leto 
only  her  nurse.  But  these  and  some  other 
legends  ore  only  the  result*  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinities.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  nine 
reason  not  the  same  in  all  traditions :  some  say 
that  it  was  the  grove  of  Ortygia  near  Ephesus 
(Tacit.  AttuaL.  iii  61 ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  AVoi.  i.  1), 
others  that  it  was  Crete  (Died.  v.  72),  and  others 
again,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  but  born 
somewhat  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assist 
Leto  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.  (Orph  Hymn.  34. 
5 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Collin,  p.  476,  Sic)  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  god- 
dess, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  nor,  and  also  between  the  really  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
some  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Artemis  at  Ote  sister  of  Apollo,  is  a  kind  of 
female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity  re- 
presented the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
divinity.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  which  actually  described  Artemis  as  the 
wife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1197.) 
In  the  character  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
and  animals :  she  is  a  $«d  AwdMovca.  Sudden 
deaths,  bat  more  especially  those  of  women,  are 
described  as  the  effect  of  her  arrows.  (Horn.  JL 
rL  205,  427,  Ac,  xix.  59,  ui.  483,  Ac ;  Od.il. 
172,  Ac,  324,  zv.  478,  xviiL  202,  xx.  61,  Ac,  r. 
1 24,  Ac)  She  also  acts  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  (Od.  xv.  410;  //.  xxiv.  606.) 
As  Ap<>l!o  was  not  only  a  destructive  god,  but  also 
averted  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict, so  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  &«d  cu>- 
Tipa ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
Aeneas,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (//.  v.  447.)  In  the 
Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the 
Trojans.  The  man  whom  she  looked  graciously 
upon  was  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  nocks,  his 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  129,  Ac)  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
whence  the  epithets  Tat&orp6$ot,  Kovpo7p6<poi,  and 
<t>i\ot**ipal  (comp.  Diod.  v.  73)  ;  and  Aeschylus 
(Ayam.  142)  calls  her  the  protectress  of  young 
soxkiiig-aiiimals,  and  of  the  game  ranging  through 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks 
and  the  chase ;  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals ;  she  is  called  the  stag- killer  (i\cupr)€6Kas), 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  chase 
(K«Aa3«Mf),  and  ayportpa.  (IL  xxi.  511,  485, 
Ac;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  she  is  a  maiden- 
divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  (Soph.  Elect. 
1220.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  her 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chaste,  and 
trangrsssions  of  their  vows  of  chastity  were  severely 
punished.  (Paua.  vii.  19.  §  1.  viii.  13.  §  1.)  She 
was  worshipped  in  several  places  together  with  her 
brother ;  and  the  worship  of  both  divinities  was 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
Hyperborean  maidens  brought  sacrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod,  ii.  32,  35.)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities,  and  both  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  and  protectors  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Paua.  i.  38.  §  6,  iii.  24.  §  6,  viii.  36,  in  fin. ; 
AeschyL  Sept.  450  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jnun.  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  Artemis  and 
Apollo:  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity  like  Apollo.  Re- 
specting the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemis 
as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  via.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  purely  spi- 
ritual and  ethical  divinity,  as  Muller  thinks,  or 
whether  she  was  the  representative  of  some  power 
in  physical  nature;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollo.  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Buttmann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar- 
temis being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Artemis  being  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Epbesian  Artemis. 

2.  Th*  Arcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  very  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  temples 
were  more  numerous  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact,  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  Taygetus,  Ery man- 
thus,  and  Maenalus;  twenty  nymphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  sixty  others,  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  slags 
with  golden  antlers.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian. 
13,  81,  90,  Ac;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  g  3;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  usually  near  lakes  or  rivers,  whence  she  was 
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called  Xtfiwtft^  or  Atppalo.  (Pans,  ii.  7.  §  6,  iii. 
23.  §  6,  it.  4.  §  2,  31.  §  8,  viii.  53.  §  5.)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  sanctuaries  there  were  often  sacred 
wells,  as  at  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  3.  §  5,  HL  20.  §  7.) 
As  a  nymph,  Artemis  also  appears  in  connexion 
with  river  gods,  as  with  Alpheius  [Alpheius], 
and  thus  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  were  sacred  to 
her.    (l)iod.  v.  3.) 

3.  The  Taurum  Artemis.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with  human 
sacrifice*.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Tauria  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauria,  were  sacrificed.  (Eurip.  Iph, 
Tavr.  36.)  Iphigcneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
image  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Brau- 
ronia.  (Pans.  L  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iii.  16,  in  fin.) 
The  Brauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came sprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycnrgus,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which 
had  until  then  been  offered  to  her.  (Diet,  of  Ant. 
*.  e.  B^aLfxJyia  and  AtafuurrlytnTtt.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Urestcs  and  Iphigcneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Taurian  goddess  in  a  bun- 
dle of  brushwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
tium.  [Aricina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  iv.  103;  Pans.  i.  43.  §  1), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hcrraionp,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Paus. 
ii.  S3.  §  I .)  Some  traditions  stated,  that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [Hecate.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  ravpow6Kot,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  The  Ephaian  Artemis  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddesi  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
she  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resemblance  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis. As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
dess with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar- 
temis, were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  Her  original  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact,  that  her 
priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented  her 
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with  many  breasts  (wo\vftaor6s).  The  whole  fi- 
gure of  the  goddess  resembled  a  mummy  :  her 
head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (corona 
nturalig),  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  upside  down,  was 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  641  }  Paus.  iv.  31.  §  6,  vil  5.  §  2.)  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  her  high- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (fWifp).  Her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Ephesus  by 
the  Amazons.  (Paus.  iL  7.  §  4,  viu.  12.  §  1;  He- 
sych.  and  Suid.  t.  v.  cWifr.) 

Respecting  some  other  divinities,  or  attributes  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  Britom  artis, 
Dictynna,  and  Eilbithvia.  The  Romans  iden- 
tified their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  transferred 
to  their  own  goddess  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.]  The  worship  of 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Delos, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Brauronian  Artemis 
consisted  of  stags  and  goats ;  in  Thrace  dogs  were 
offered  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  sacred  to 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  boar, 
dog,  and  others ;  the  fir-tree  was  likewise  sacred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  various  relations  in 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  common  source, 
or  to  one  fundamental  idea :  the  very  manner  in 
which  such  a  complicated  mythus  was  formed  ren- 
ders the  attempt  futile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele- 
ments nnd  features  were  added  in  various  places  to 
the  ancient  local  mythus ;  the  worship  of  one  divi- 
nity is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  mixed  up  into  one,  or  those 
of  the  one  arc  transferred  to  the  other,  whose  le- 
gends then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  arc  different  accordingly  as  she  is  re- 
presented either  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddes*  of 
the  moon  ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appears  as  a  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  sister  of 
Apulia.  As  the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  haa 
small  hips ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  such  a 
manner,  that  some  locks  float  down  her  neck ;  her 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamys. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or 
a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and  above  her 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitscher- 
lich,  de  Diana  Sanpiia,  Gottingen,  1821  ;  Muller, 
Dorian*,  book  ii.  c  9;  Mtueo  Pio-Clan.  i.  30  ; 
Hirt.  Mythol.  BUderb.  i.  p.  37.)  [L.  S.1 

ARTEMI'SIA  ('A^cMio-lo).  1.  A  queen  of 
Halicarnassus  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydna,  who 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lygdamis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  fleet  with 
five  beautiful  ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(b.c  480)  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  perseverance,  for  which  she 
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vnKs  afterwards  highly  honoured  by  the  Persian 
king.  (Herod.  viL  99,  viii  68,  87,  &c.,  93,  101, 
ficc  ;  Polyaen.  viiL  53;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  Photius  {UiU. 
p.  1 53,  sl,  ed.  Bekker),  she  put  an  end  to  her  life 
in  a  romantic  manner.  She  was  in  lore,  it  is  said, 
with  Dardanus,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  and  as  her  pas- 
sion was  not  returned,  she  avenged  herself  by  put- 
ting his  eyes  out  while  he  was  asleep.  This  ex- 
cited the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  an  oracle  com- 
manded her  to  go  to  Leucas,  where  she  threw 
herself  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  Pisindclis.  Respecting  the 
import  of  the  phrase  in  regard  to  lovers, 14  to  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  rock,"  see  Sappho. 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Carian 
prince  Mausolus.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Heca- 
tomnus,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
reigned  for  two  years,  from  B.  c.  352  to  u.  c  350. 
Her  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup- 
ported the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
( Died.  xvi.  36,  45 ;  Dem.  <U  Rkod.  Libert  pp. 
193,  197,  198.)  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
Mausotus.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 
her  daily  drink,  and  to  hare  gradually  died  away 
in  grief  during  the  two  years  that  she  survived 
him.  She  induced  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
ricians to  proclaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory  ;  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Halicariiassus 
the  celebrated  monument,  Mausoleum,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument.  (Cic 
7Wc  iiL  31  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656;  Gellius,  x.  18; 
Piin.  H.  N.  xxv.  36,  xxxvi  4.  §  9  ;  Vol.  Max.  iv. 
6.  ext.  1  ;  SuicL  Harpocr.  i.  vr.  'Aprtpurla  and 
MawrwAot.)  Another  celebrated  monument  was 
erected  by  her  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  com- 
memorate her  success  in  making  herself  mistress  of 
the  island.  The  Rhodiana,  after  recovering  their 
liberty,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
in  later  times  the'A&rro*.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  [L.S.] 

ARTEMI'SIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 
Marcel! as  Empiricus  (/A*  Medkxtm.  c  36.  p.  410), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 
called  by  mistake  in  another  passage  Artemita. 
{Ibid,  c  13.  p.  298.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTE'MIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.  [Anasta- 

RXUS  II.] 

A'RTEMON  ('Aprifuip).  1.  Of  Cassandrbia, 
a  learned  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
after  a.  c  316.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(xiL  p.  515)  as  the  author  of — 1.  Tltpl  ovraywyrjs 
(according  to  others  dVcr^-yrji)  /3i£a6m>,  which 
would  either  be  on  collecting  books,  or  on  assigning 
books  to  their  proper  authors.  2.  Tltpi  &t6\t*>y 
X>t}t«s*»,  or  Htfi  xpfo*4*1  r*¥  Ttfd  rds  awovalai 
aSapUruw.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtpl  AiovvauucoC 
awnfruiToj,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
637),  without  any  distinguishing  epithet.  There 
is  also  a  work  on  painters  (*»pl  fwypifwy)  which 
is  ascribed  to  one  Artemon.  (Harpocrat  t.  v. 
XloKiyvwrot.)  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Cassandreia  is  the  one  of 
whom  Demetrius  (de  Elocut.  23 1 )  speaks  as  the 
person  who  collected  letters  of  Aristotle. 
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2.  Of  Clazombnab,  is  mentioned  by  Aelian 
(Hut.  A  n.  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  Spot  KAafoueViot, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  Clazomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  (s.  v.  'AfMCTiros)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on 
Homer  \w«pl  'Oujpov),  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant 

3.  A  Hbrbtic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photius  (Hibl.  p.  12,  a,  ed.  Bek- 
ker), that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caius  (about 
a.  D.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  30),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  perhaps 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  his  friend  Theodotus  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtues  above  all  others,  and 
that  God  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (Euscb.  H.  E.  v.  28 ;  Thcodoret.  Haeret. 
fabuL  EpiL  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artemon  and  his  followers,  the  Arte- 
monites,  by  philosophical  arguments ;  for  Kusebius 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  very  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  charged  with  having  introduced 
forged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
used.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stemmler  Diatribe  de  Stria 
Artemonitarum,  Leipzig,  1730 ;  Schaffhausen,  Hit- 
toria  Artemouu  et  Artemonilarum,  Leipzig,  1737, 
4  to.) 

4.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  built  the  military 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samos  in 
B.C  441.  (Plut.  Pericl.  27;  Diod.  xii.  28;  SchoL 
ad  Ariftoph.  Ackarn.  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polycletus. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Serrius  {ad  Am. 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  Clazo- 
menae. 

5.  Of  Magnesia,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  (»epl  imv  tear' 

of  which  Sopater  mode  on  abstract  (Phot  BibL  p. 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abstract 
are  lost 

6.  Called  MsAoeoioj,  from  his  being  a  melic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  {Ackarn.  830,  with  the 
Schol. ;  Suid.  ».  v.  #ow.)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Graeca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  Miletus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  (oVfi/xwrprrurd),  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  lost  (Artemid.  Onrir.  ii.  49 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Jl.  xvi.  p.  1119  ;  TertulL  dt 
A  Him.  46  ;  Fulgent  i.  13.) 

8.  Of  Pbruamuh,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (SchoL  ud 
Pind.Pytk.  i.  1,  32,  iii.  48;  OL  ii.  16,  v.  1;  JstA. 
ii.  Argum.;  SchoL  ad  Lymphr.  177.) 

9.  A  rhetorician,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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is  mentioned  several  times  by  Seneca,  who  has 
also  preserved  some  fragments  of  bis.  (Senec  Sua*. 
1 ;  Cotdroc.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  9,  1 1,  iii.  lb',  iv.  25,  v.  30. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  descent,  who  lived  in 
and  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
resembled  the  king  so  much,  that  when,  in  B.  c. 
187*  Antiochus  was  killed,  the  queen  Laodice  put 
Artcmon  into  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangerously  ill.  Numbers  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  believed  tliat 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom- 
mended to  them  Laodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
//.  X.  vii.  10;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14.  ext.  1.)  (L.  S.J 

A'RTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxviiL.  2)  to  have  made  use  of 
cruel  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  who  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (H.  M  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  enumerates 
wmie  of  his  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  a  statue  of 
queen  Stratonice,  a  name  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodorus,  adorned  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  a  4.  §  1 1.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  (*ApT«J*ijf),  king  of  the  Iberians, 
ogjuust  whom  Pompey  marched  in  a  a  65.  Pom- 
pcy  crossed  the  Cyrnus  and  defeated  Artoccs ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pelorus,  Artoccs  sent  to 
him  his  sons  as  hostages,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  1,2;  Appian,  Milhr. 
103,  117;  Flor.  iii.  5,  who  calls  him  Arthoces; 
PluL  Pomp.  36.) 

ARTONIS.    [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  ('Aprsiptos),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclcpiadcs 
(CacL  Aurel.  Dt  Mark.  Aeut.  iii.  14,  p.  224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Cuesar  Octavianus.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  b.  c  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianus  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  that  part  of  the 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Paterc 
ii.  70  ;  Plut.  Brut.  c.  41,  where  some  editions 
have  Antonuts  instead  of  Artorius;  Lactant.  Divin. 
ItutU.  ii.  8;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1  ;  Tertull.  De  Anima%  c.  46  ;  Sue  ton.  Aug. 
c  91  ;  Appian,  De  Betl.  Civil,  iv.  110  ;  Floras,  iv. 
7.)  He  was  drowned  at  wa  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  m  Euseb. 
G'ftron.)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  (Pae>- 
dag.  iL  2,  p.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  n«p)  Mwcpotortar.  (Fabric  DM.  Gr.  vol 
xiii.  p.  86,  ed.  vet. ;  Carol i  Patiui  Comment,  in 
Atttiq.  Cenotaph.  M.  Artorii,  in  Polcni  The*.  Atttiq. 
Horn,  et  Gr.  Sup.  plem,  vol.  ii.  p.  ]  133.)  [W.  A.G.] 

ARTY'BIUS  fApnfciot),  a  Persian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Dareius  llystaspis,  Mho,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  bad  broken  out,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Onesilus,  the  principal  among  the  chiefs 
of  Cyprus.  (Herod,  v.  108— 110.)        [L.  S.J 
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ART  YSTO'N  E  ('ApTu.rr«*ij),  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  was  married  to  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  of  his  wives, 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  She  had  by 
Dareius  a  son,  Arsames  or  Arsanes.  (Herod,  iii 
88,  vii  69.)    [Arsambr.]  [L.  S.] 

ARVI'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 

1.  A.  Cornelius  P.  f.  A.  N.  Co&bus  AaVINA, 
whom  Livy  sometimes  calls  A.  Cornelius  Com  us, 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  was  magistcr 
equitum  n.  c.  353,  and  a  second  time  in  349. 
(Li v.  vii.  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  343, 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  and  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  Samnium. 
While  marching  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
Samnium,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  valley  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  hcroum  of 
P.  Decius,  who  seized  with  a  body  of  troops  a 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  consul 
then  conquered  the  Somnites,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  (vii,  28,  32,  34—38,  x.  31  ; 
Nicbuhr,  Rom.  I  list  iii.  p.  120,  &c.)  Arvina  was 
consul  again  in  a  c  322  (A.  Cornelius  iterum, 
Liv.  viii.  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Sainnitcs  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  though  some  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties attributed  this  victory  to  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii.  38,  39;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  200,  &c) 

2.  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  the  fetialia,  sent  to 
restore  to  the  Samnitcs  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  Ca odium, 
b.  c.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  A.  r.  P.  n.  Arvina,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  No.  1,  consul  b.  c  306,  com- 
manded in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  in  a  c. 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  288.  (Liv.  ix. 
42,  Ac,  x.  47  ;  Fasti.) 

ARULF/NUS  RU'STICUS.  [Rusticus.] 
ARUNS.    1.  The  son  of  Dcmerutus  of  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  i.  34 ;  Dionys.  iii.  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  despised  her  husband's  want  of  am- 
bition and  was  anxious  to  marry  his  brother.  (Liv. 
L  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  went  with 
Brutus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  killed  by,  Brutus  in  battle, 
(Liv.  L  56,  ii.  6  ;  Cic  Tusc.  iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Porscna,  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  be- 
siege Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle.  (Liv. 
ii.  14  ;  Dionys.  v.  30,  36,  vii.  5,  6.) 

5.  Of  Clusiura,  according  to  the  legend,  invited 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  He  had  been  guardian 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
seduced  the  wife  of  A  runs.  The  husband  in  re- 
venge carried  wine,  oil,  and  fig*,  acroKs  the  Alp*, 
and  by  these  tempted  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy. 
(Liv.  v.  33;  Plut.  CumiU.  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.  [Arruntics.] 

ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSOS  or  ME'SSIUS,  a 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  the 
later  emperors.  He  wrote  a  Latin  phrase-book, 
entitled  **  Quadriga,  vel  Exempla  Elocutionum  ex 
Virgilio,  Sallustio,  Terentio,  et  Cicerone  per  literas 
digesta.*  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  its  being 
composed  from  four  authors.  The  work  is  valuable 
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as  preserving  many  passages  from  tome  of  Cicero's 
lost  writings,  and  from  Sallust's  History.  He  first 
gives  a  phrase  generally,  then  on  example,  thus : 
**  Firmatas  illius  rei,  Sallust.  HitU  iii.  Ad  Cyzi- 
atm  permit  firmattu  animi. —  Prudent  illarum 
rerum,  Sail.  Hid.  i.  Prudent  omnium  </uaa  senalut 
eewaero/."  The  following  word*  be  arranges 
under  the  letter  K  : — Aiutv,  karco,  kaptus,  khao 
(abL  of  ckaat)  facto*,  Idaudus,  kalleo,  talco,  kawn- 
tus,  k/ant. 

In  tome  MSS.  the  work  is  called  **  M.  Fron- 
tonis  Exempla  Elocutionum,"  Ac. ;  in  other*, 
**  Arasiani  (or  Volusiani)  Messi  Quadriga.**  On 
the  authority  of  the  former  MSS.  it  has  often 
pawed  under  the  name  of  Fronto,  and  under  his 
name  it  was  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
much  mutilated,  especially  in  the  latter  part.  But 
after  what  Fronto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  be  would  have 
employed  himself  in  composing  such  a  work  from 
these  authors.  He  would  have  chosen  some  of  his 
favourite  writers,  Ennius,  Ac.  It  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  be  an  extract  by  Arusianus  from  a 
larger  work  by  Fronto,  which  larger  work  would 
have  been  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
authors,  including  those  which  Fronto  most  ad- 
mired. The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lindemann, 
in  his  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Ijattn.  Vet.  vol.  L 
p.  199,  from  a  MS.  in  the  WolfenbUttel  collection, 
m  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  passages,  gives  the  work  complete.  It 
contains  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  Mai's 
t-d  it  ion.  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  must 
valuable  passages,  those  from  Cicero's  lost  writings 
and  from  Satinet's  History.  The  transcriber  has 
prefixed  the  following  remark:  — **  In  aliquibus 
Codtcibus  pro  Arusiani  Messi  male  irrcpsit  Cornelii 
Frontonis.**  Lindemann  gives  in  the  notes  the 
exact  references  to  the  passages  which  in  the  MS. 
are  referred  to  only  by  the  book.  [Fronto.] 
(Niebuhr,  in  hit  edit,  of  Fronto,  Berlin,  1816,  p. 
xxxi.,  Ac  ;  Lindemann,  Praefat.  in  Corp.  Gramm. 
Lot.  Vet.  i.  p.  201,  Ac.)  [A.  A  ] 

ART  ANDES  ('AfwrfrBin),  a  Persian,  who  wo* 
appointed  by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt.  During 
his  administration  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arco- 
silaus  of  Cyrene,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Aryandes 
as  a  suppliant,  and  to  have  solicited  his  assistance 
in  avenging  the  death  of  her  son,  who  bad  been 
murdered  at  Barca,  as  she  pretended,  because  he 
had  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.  Aryandes  ac- 
cordingly placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  ber  com- 
mand. Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affair 
w  :is  n  mere  pretext  under  which  the  Persian  satrap 
concealed  his  desire  of  conquering  Libya.  After 
the  conquest  of  Barca,  some  of  the  Persians  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
they  came  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
monger  to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt.  Da- 
retus  Hystaspis  wished  to  perpetuate  his  own 
memory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
done,  and  for  this  purpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
the  purest  metal.  Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
coining  money  of  the  purest  silver;  but  Dareius, 
indignant  at  such  presumption, had  him  put  to  death. 
(Herod,  ir.  165—167,  200—203.)       [L.  S.] 

ARYBAS  or  ARYMBAS.    [Arribas.]  " 

ARYE'NIS.  [Astyaoks.] 

ASANDER  f  A<we>oj).  1.  A  son  of  Philo- 
tas  and  brother  of  Parmenion.  Alexander  the 
Great  appointed  him  in  a  c  334,  governor  of  Ly- 
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dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spithri- 
dates,  and  also  placed  under  his  command  au  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Anion,  A  nab.  i.  18.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  b.  c  328,  Asander  and  Ncarchus  led  a 
number  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariaspa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  a  a  323,  Asander  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Antipa- 
ter.  (Phot.  DM.  p.  64,  a,  69,  h,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviii.  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
uses  the  name  of  Cassander  instead  of  A  gamier, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiii.  4 ;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  Attains  and  Alcetas, 
both  partisans  of  Perdiccas  (Phot  DM.  p.  72,  b.), 
but  was  conquered  by  them.  In  b.  c.  317,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Cassander. 
In  a  c.  315,  when  Antigonus  began  bis  operations 
against  the  confederates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisus, 
and  to  expel  from  Cappadocia  the  army  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country  ;  but  as  Asan- 
der was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lngi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
a  c.  313,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  array, 
to  restore  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  But  after  a  few  days  Asander  broko  this 
humiliating  treaty  :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  assistance.  An- 
tigonus indignant  at  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  arms.  Caria  too  appears  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  from  this  time  disappears 
from  history.    (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
lloHporus.  He  first  occurs  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Phaniatcs  II.  of  the  Bosporus,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Asander.  In  a  a  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had 
appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvin  us.  Asander 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brother-in-law  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  himself.  When, 
therefore,  Pharnaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  bis  own  dominions,  Asander 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asander  now  usurped  the 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridatea  of 
l'ergamus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  46 — 48,  liv.  24  ;  Appian,  Atitkrid. 
120;  Caesar,  d»  Delia  Ale*.  78.)  The  results  of 
this  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  (Macrob.  17)  Asan- 
der was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  star- 
vation at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  from 
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despair  at  seeing  his  troops  desert  to  Scribonius. 
Strabo  (viL  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asandcr  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  lengtli,  to  protect  the 
peninsula  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  tleogr.  der  O'riech.  u.  Horn,  iv. 
p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  ('Airtaiuuot),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  from  a  well,  Asbamacon  near  Tyaua, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philostr.  17/.  ApoUon.  i.  6. ;  Pseudo- 
AristoL  Mirab.  Ausctdt.  163  ;  Ammian.  Marccllin. 
xxiii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SBOLUS  ("AirffoXof ),  a  centaur,  whom  Hesiod 
{Scut,  Here.  185)  calls  ouurumis,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  from  the 
(light  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Lapithae 
nt  the  nuptials  of  Peirithous,  and  was  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  have 
nude  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philostratus.  {Her.  xix.  §  17  ;  com  p.  Tact*.  Chii. 
v.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LABUS  ('A«ricaAo*oj),  a  son  of  Misiue. 
When  Dome  tor  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misiue  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Misme  gavo  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptied  tho  vessel  at  one  draught, 
Ascalabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Dcmctcr  indignant  at  bis 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  chauged  him  into 
a  heard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24;  Or.  Met.  v.  447, 
where  a  similar  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  Ascalabus  ;  Welcker,  Dot 
Kumi-Miueum  zu  Bonn,  p.  74,  &c.)  For  differ- 
ent  legeuds  respecting  what  happened  to  Dcmeter 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baubo,  Iambs,  and 
M  STAN  KIR  a.  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  £  kattiktnpos).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ialmcnus, 
together  with  whom  he  led  tho  Minyans  of  Orcho- 
menos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Horn.  //.  ii 
511,  &cJ  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  Dciphobus,  at  which  Arcs  was 
filk-d  with  anger  and  indignation.  (71  xiii.  519, 
xv.  110,  dec;  comp.  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.1 
According  to  Apollodorus  ( i.  9.  §  1 6,  iii.  10.  §  8 ) 
A  Hcalaphus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  in  one  passage 
(FaA.  97)  calls  Ascalaphus  and  lalmenus  sons  of 
Lycus  of  Argot,  while  in  another  {Fab.  159)  he 
ugreea  with  the  common  account.  One  tradition 
described  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Arcs.  The  name  of  Samareia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is,  from  oapa  or  arjua 
and  "Apni.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  (Apollod.  L  5. 
§  3)  or  by  Orphnc.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  540.)  Servius 
{ad  A  en.  iv.  462 )  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
vided she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegranate. 
1  )ometer  (according  to  Apollodorus,  L  r.,  ii.  5.  f  1 2) 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone, 
and  when  subsequently  this  stone  was  re  mo  red  by 
Heracles,  she  changed  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl. 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself  changed 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  water  of 
the  river  Phlegethon.  There  is  an  evident  resem- 
blance between  the  my  thus  of  Ascalabus  and  that 
of  Ascalaphus.  The  latter  seems  to  be  only  a 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  «ur*aAa£es,  a  lizard,  and  da- 
JtdAo^ot,  an  owL  [L,  S-] 

A'SC ALL'S  ( "AffwoAot),  a  son  of  Hymenaeus, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydiau  king  Aciamus,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  Svria, 
(Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  'AokJlKw.)  [L.  SL] 

ASCA'NIUS  fAmstrios),  a  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Creusa  (Virg.  Aeu.  ii.  66*6),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Liv. 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  vi.  760.)  From  Livy  it 
would  seem  that  some  traditions  distinguished  be- 
tween an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanius,  the  one  a 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy,  Ascanius  and  some  Phrygian  allies  of 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  country 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  Ascanius 
their  king;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  and 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  had  likewise  returned 
to  Troy.  (Dionys.  HaL  i.  47,  53.)  Auother 
legend  made  Ascanius  found  a  new  kingdom  at 
Scepsis  in  Troas,  in  conjunction  with  Scamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.)  Others 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  was 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  his  father  to  Italy 
and  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (Dionys. 
L  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  hi*  father 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  left  Laviuium  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvias.  According  to 
Dionysius  (L  70),  Silvius  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  succession  with  Julus, 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Silvius.  Servius  {ad  Aeu.  L  27 1 )  states, 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  llus,  Julus,  Dar- 
danus,  and  Leontodamus.  The  gens  Julia  at 
Rome  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  Julus  and  Ascanius. 
(Heyne,  Excun.  viii,  ad  A  en.  \.\  In  the  stories 
about  Troy  there  occur  thiee  other  personages  of 
the  name  Ascanius.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5  ;  Horn. 
IL  ii.  862,  xiii.  792.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SCARUS  {"KoKapot \  a  Theban  statuary, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dedicated  by  the 
Thessalians  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  24.  §  1.) 
Thiersch  {Epoch**  dor  bild.  Avast,  p.  160,  && 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Ageladas  of  Sicyon.    [Aukladas.]     [C.  P.  M.] 

A'SC  LA  PO,  a  physician  of  Patrae,  in  Acbaia, 
who  attended  on  Cicero's  freed  man,  Tiro,  during 
an  illness,  &  c  51.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xvL  9.)  Cicero 
was  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  and  his 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation for  him  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  b.  c.  47.  (xiii. 
20.)  [W.A.G.J 

ASCLEPI'ADAE.  [Amculapio*.] 

ASCLEPrADESCAoTcAmrufcift).  1.  Of  Alsx- 
andhia,  seems  to  have  been  a  grammarian,  as  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Nub.  37)  quotes  him 
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of  the  word 
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as  an  authority  on  the  meaning 

2.  Of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  by 
Stephana!  of  Byzantium  (a  v.  *Ava£ap€a)  as  the 
author  of  many  works,  of  which  however  only 
one,  on  liters  (vol  worafmr),  is  specified. 

3.  A  son  of  Arkius,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  (A then.  ziii.  p.  567.)  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  he  is  not  the  same  as  Asclepiades 
of  Myrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaea. 
(Steph.  By*,  t.  v.  Nlmata.) 

4.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  natire  of  Phlras,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  mast 
consequently  have  lived  about  B.  C  330.  (Diog. 
La£rL  vi.  91  ;  TertulL  c  A'at  ii.  14.)  Whether 
be  is  the  same  at  the  one  whom  Cicero  ( Tusc.  v. 
39)  states  to  have  been  blind,  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
aus  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 

of  Constant] as  and  Julianas,  about  A.  d.  360. 
(Julian,  OraL  c  HeraaL  Cyn.  p.  224 ;  Ammian. 
Marc.  xxfa.  13.) 

6.  Of  Cyprus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
his  native  island  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 

"  in  Porphyrias.  {DtAbttin.  iv.  15; 
aym.  ad  Jovin.  2.) 

7.  An  Egyptian,  possessed,  according  to  Saidas 
(a  v.  'Hpdfcrxot),  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
theology,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  native  gods.  He 
also  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
the  different  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  a  third  on  Ogyges.  Of  the  history  of 
Egypt  the  sixtieth  book  is  quoted  by  Atbenaeus. 
(iu.  p.  83.)  There  teems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Asclepiadea  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
Suetonius  (A  mo.  94)  calls  the  author  of  &*o\oyo&- 
P<>tx,  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
etokaryoupuun,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
work  as  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  different 
religions.  Suetonius  calls  him  Asclepiades  Mendes, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Egypt.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  vii. 
p.  147 ;  Casaub.  ad  Suet.  L  c. ;  Vossius,  dt  Hist. 
Grate,  p.  406,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Epigrammatic  poets.  Under  the  name  of 
Asclepiades  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards 
of  forty  epigrams ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
poet.  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Ascle- 
piades of  Samoa,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Theocritus,  and  said  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 
(SchoL  ad  Theocr.  vii.  21,  40 ;  Meleager,  i.  46 ; 
Theocrit.  vii.  40 ;  Moschus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
be  the  productions  of  Asclepiades  of  Adramyttium, 
who  lived  at  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL 
xiiL  p.  864.) 

9.  A  lyric  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 
of  verse,  resembling  the  choriambic,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name;  but  the  ancients  themselves 

agreed  whether  the  Asclepiadic  verse 
invented  by  Asc'epiadcs,  or  whether  he  used 
h  only  more  frequently  than  others.  He  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (HephaesL 
Emckir.  p.  34;  Attilius  Fortunatianus,  p.  2700, 
e<L  Putsch.) 

10.  Of  Mbndx,    See  No.  7. 

11.  Of  Myrlsia  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
son  of  Diotimus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
Rhodins,  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
Great.    Suidas  place*  him  nearly  a  century  earlier, 

■  have  inferred,  that 
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there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhaps  a  son  or  grandson  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(inpafYn<TM  t*p  tdv&v)i  to  which  Strabo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157, 4c)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  (w*pi 
7pafGiaTix*V,  Suidas,  ».  r.  'Opptds  ;  Anonym.  Vii. 
Arati;  S.  Empiric,  adv.  drum  mat.  47,  72,  252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Cratinus  (**«p}  Kparlyou, 
Athen.  xi.  p.  501).  3.  A  work  called  wtpl  N««tto- 
ptSos.  ( Athen.  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  Ac,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  vit6uirn.ua  tt}»  Ofivoatlas,  (Etym.  M.  «.  r. 
'AproToj;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  2,  xL  269,  321, 
326,  xiL  69,  ed.  Buttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (Bitfwurd),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  books.  ( Parthvn.  Erot.  35  ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoUon.  Rkod.  ii.  722,  791  ;  Athcn.  iL  p.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
(A nab.  vii.  15;  comp.  Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grate. 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westermann;  F.  X. 
Werfer,  Acta  Pkilol.  Afonac  hi.  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  are  collected.) 

12.  Of  Traoixus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Phot.  Bibl.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  rpayytotfjLciro,  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  mythuses.  (Plut. 
Vii.  X.  OraL  p.  837;  Steph.  By*.  ».r.  Tpst-ycaa* ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat.  a  e.  AuowJAnt; 
Hesych.  c.  r.  &rfo~iaf>x°* »  comp.  Werfer,  /.  c  p.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  rpayvb'ovujira  arc  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  Trallss,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anathemati*mi  against 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
beu%  Condi,  iv.  p.  1120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
MS.  (Fabr.  Bibl.  Grate,  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Ascle- 
piades must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantius.  (vii.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  (  A<rxAifina'o>»),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whom  probably  assumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belonged 
to  it.  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Clerc,  Hist  de  la  Mid.  ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  voL  xiii.  p.  87,  Ac  ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  Gum- 
pert,  Asdepiadis  Bithyni  Pragnunta,  Vinar.  1794, 
8vo.,  p.  3,  Ac.;  C.  F.  Ilarless,  De  Mtdicis  Vettribu* 
u  Asclepiadt*"  Dktis,  Bonn.  1828,  4 to. 

1.  Asclbpiades  Bithvnub,  a  very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  b.  a,  which  he  maintained  through 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  //.  AT.  xxvL  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  "successful 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  i 
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history  and  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he 
may  be  fairly  characterised  as  a  man  of  natural 
talents,  acquainted  with  human  nature  (or  rather 
with  human  weakness),  possessed  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or 
professional  skill.  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
it  so  generally  found  successful  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance)  by  vilifying  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
asserting  that  he  had  discovered  a  more  compen-  ' 
dious  and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
labours  of  those  who  sought  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  he  is  said  to  have  directed  his 
attacks  more  particularly  against  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
(Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  37,  xxiii.  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  iu  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
everything  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulg- 
ing their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
diHiculty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
bo  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Asdepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
physician  of  modern  times.  Justice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  acutenees  and  dis- 
cernment, which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Caol.  AureL  De  Morb.  Ckron.  iii.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modem  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asclepiades  is  said  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  have  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distri- 
bution of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Oumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  above.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  respecting  health  (iyuwd  wafwy- 
•yvAfurro)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asclepiades  of  Bi- 
thyniiu,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  von 
Welt,  Wttrzberg,  1842  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  Rhei- 
niches  Museum  (p.  444  in  the  voL  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 

The  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  his  death  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  to  forfeit  his 
character  as  a  physician  if  he  should  ever  suffer 


from  any  disease  himself.  Pliny,  who  telle  tha 
anecdote  (H.  N.  vii.  37),  adds,  that  he  won  his 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  at 
last  from  an  accident. 

Further  information  respecting  the  medical  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  Asclepiades  may  be  found 
in  8prengcTs  Hist,  de  la  Mid.;  I  sen  see,  tVescA. 
der  Med. ;  Ant  Cocchi,  Diseono  Prima  sopra 
Atctejmule,  Firenie,  1758,  4 to. ;  O.  F.  Bianchini, 
!  La  Mcdicimi  tTAsiM-puuic*  per  ben  curare  It  Midtittie 
Acute,  raeeolta  da  Varii  Framincnti  Greet  e  Latini, 
Venexia,  1769,  4 to. ;  K.  F.  Burdach,  Asclepiades 
und  John  Brown,  erne  ParoUde,  Leipzig,  180(1, 
8vo. ;  Id.  Scriptorum  de  Asdtpiade  Index,  Lips. 
1800,  4 to.  •  Bostock's  Hist  of  Med-,  from  which 
work  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.  ASCLBPIADIS  PtJARMAClON  ( <Pap^axiuv  )  or 
J  unior,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Andronnictius, 
Dioscorides,  and  Scitxmius  Largus  (Gal.  De  Compos. 
Medicam.  etc  Ijocos,  vii.  2,  x.  2,  voL  xiii.  pp.  51, 
53,  342  ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  tee.  Gen.  vii.  6, 
vol  xiii.  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Ga- 
len. He  derived  his  surname  of  Pharmaaon  from 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  on  which 
subject  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books,  five  on  ex- 
ternal remedies,  and  five  on  internal.  (Gal.  ibid. 
voL  xiii.  p.  442.)  Galen  quotes  this  work  very 
frequently,  and  generally  with  approbation. 

3.  M.  ArTORIUR  AftCLBPlADX*.  [AaTORIUR.] 

4.  Abclbpiadbs  Philopiivsicus  (♦lAoeWuror), 
a  physician,  who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some  of  bis 
medical  formulae.  (De  Compos.  Afedioam.  sea,  Lo- 
co*, vii.  5,  viii.  5,  voL  xiii.  pp.  102,  179.) 

5.  L.  ScRiBONiue  A&CLBPiADBfl,  whose  name 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  date,  is 
supposed  by  Khodius  (ad  Scrib.  Larg.  p.  4)  to  be 
Scribonius  Largus  Designatianus  [Largos],  but 
this  is  very  doubtful. 

6.  Asclbpiaoks  TrriBNfllA,  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aureliauus. 
(De  Morb.  A  cut  iii.  5,  p.  201.) 

7.  Asclrpiadbs  Junior  (<i  Neerrtpos),  a  phy- 
sician quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  see. 
Locos,  i.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  410),  who  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Asclepiades  Pharmarion. 

8.  Arbius  Aaclbpjadb*  ('Apsios)  is  some- 
time* inserted  in  the  list  of  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  as 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  where  the  names  occur  (De 
Compos.  Maiiram.  sec.  Ijocos y  viii.  5.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
182)  instead  of  'Aptiov  '  AokXh*iMov  we  should 
probably  read  'Aptiov  'Ao-KAtpnaielov.    [A  am  us.  J 

9.  M.  Gallus  Arclbpiadba  seems  to  be  a 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam. 
tec  Locos,  viii.  5,  vol.  xiii.  p.  179,  instead  ot 
TeXXov  Mdpwov  row  'Ao-ftArr*ut8oi/  we  should  pro- 
bably read  rdAAov  VlapKov  rov  'Ao-icMnr*a8«u>u. 
[Gallus.] 

There  are  several  other  physicians  of  the  name 
of  Asclepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  of  whom 
nothing  worth  recording  is  known.  A  list  of  them 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [YV.A»G.] 
ASCLEPIODCRUS  QAv^nwMmmts).  1.  A 
Macedonian,  6on  of  T inlander,  was  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  was  up  pointed  by  Alexander  satrap 
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of  that  country.  In  b.  a  328,  he  led  reinfbrce- 
ments  from  Syria  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  there  became  inrolved  in  the  conspiracy  which 
was  formed  by  Hermolaus  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  13,  Ind.  18;  Curtius,  vii. 
10,  viii.  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  some  as  the  one 
whom  Antigonus,  in  B.  c.  317,  made  satrap  of 
Persia  (Diod.  xix.  48) ;  but  he  must  be 
guished  from  an  Asclepiodorus,  a  general  of 
tier,  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  (xix.  60.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  small  work  on  tactics  (• 
rtra  x*<pahai*),  who  is  in  some  MSS,  called 
Asclepiodotus.  His  work  exists  in  seTeral  MSS. 
at  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  but  has  not  yet  been 
published.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS.  1.  An  Athenian  painter, 
a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  who  considered  him  to 
excel  himself  in  the  symmetry  and  correctness  of 
bis  drawing.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxy.  10.  s.  3b\  §  21.) 
Plutarch  (de  Gloria  Aiken.  2)  ranks  him  with 
Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

2.  A  statuary,  famed  for  statues  of  philosophers. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxir.  19.  %  26.)        [C  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPIODOTUS  QA<nc\riwi66orot.)  1. 
The  author  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Mcmnon. 
{Anfhol.  Grate  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tauchnitx.; 
com  p.  Brandt.  Analeet.  i.  p.  490 ;  Letronne  in  the 
Transaction*  of  ike  R.  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
1,  part  i.  1832.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  disciples  of  Proclns,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
dua,  was  one  of  the  most  sealous  champions  of 
Paganism.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
aru*  of  Pinto,  which  however  it  lost.  (Olympiod. 
Mdeorolog.  4 ;  Suidaa,  s.  v.  'AtncAirvu&oroj ;  Da- 
mascins,  Vii.  I$id.  op.  Phot.  pp.  344,  b.  345,  b.) 

3L  An  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
peror. (Vopisc  Aurdian.  44.)  He  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
in  the  reign  of  Probus.    (Vopisc.  Prob.  22.) 

4.  A  pupil  of  Posidonius,  who,  according  to 
Seneca  {Nat.  Quae*,  vi.  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
**  Qnaestionum  Naturalium  causae." 

5.  A  commander  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii. 
51,  xliv.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIODOTUS  (VUr«*irwo3<m>f),  a  phy- 
sician, who  was  also  well  versed  in  mathematics 
and  music,  and  who  grew  famous  for  reviving  the 
use  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
grown  quite  out  of  vogue.  He  lived  probably 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  was  the  pupil  of  Jacobus  Psychrestus,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Damasrius.  (Damasrius,  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  242,  p.  344,  b.,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Suidas,  $.  v. 
2<*payoi ;  Frrind's  Hid.  of  Phytic.)    [  W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLEPIODOTUS,  CArSSIUS,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  among  the  Bitbynians,  shewed  the 
Kime  respect  to  Soranus,  when  he  was  under 
Nero '6  displeasnre,  as  he  had  when  Soranus  was  in 
prosperity.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
property  and  driven  into  exile,  a.  d.  67,  but  was 
restored  by  Galba.  (Tac  Ami.  xvi.  83;  Dion 
Cass.  IxiL  26.) 

ASCLETPIUS  (*A<TKAifirM>t).  1.  A  fabulous 
personage,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hermes, 
the  Egyptian  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  father 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  a  Greek  dialogue  WW)  be 
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tween  Asclepius  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 
the  universe ;  we  now  possess  only  a  I^atin  trans- 
lation of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Appuleius.  It  is  entitled  41  Hermetis 
Trismegisti  Asclepius,  sen  de  Natura  Dcorum 
Dialogus,"  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  age  in  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  an- 
tiquity and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonists.  (liossclia  in 
Oudcndorp's  edition  of  Appuleius,  iiL  p.  517 ;  Hil- 
debrand,  de  Vita  ei  Scriptit  Appuleii,  p.  28,  &c) 
To  the  same  Asclepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant,  entitled  Spot  "AoTcAirsrlw  xpdi  "Aup-ura 
3<wnA*a,  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  A.  Turnebus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  (  Paris, 
1554, 4  to.),  and  in  F.  Patridus's  Aotw  de  Uniter- 
$u  Philotophia,  Ferrara,  1591,  foL  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  works  (Opera)  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Basel, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  history  of  Thncydidcs  ;  but  both 
works  are  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dent.  Philip. 
I ;  SchoL  Bavar.  ad  Dan,  de  fait,  lea.  pp.  375, 
378;  Marcellin.  VU.  Thncyd.  57;  Schol.  ad 
Thucyd.  i.  56.1 

3.  Of  Tralles,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hermias.  He 
lived  about  A.  D.  500,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics and  on  the  dpcfyiirrunf  of  Nicomachus  of 
Gerasa.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed  in 
Hrandis,  Scholia  Graeca  in  Aridoi.  A/eJaphy.  p. 
518,  &c;  corap.  Fabr.  BibL  Grace  iii.  p,  258; 
St.  Croix  in  the  Mogamn,  Encydop.  Cinquiime 
Annie,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLE'PIUS  ('Aa«Aif*w»),  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
(De  Differ.  Morb.  c.  9.  voL  vi.  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Diets,  SchoL  in  Hippocr.  d  Gal.  vol. 
ii.  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  on 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  (  / bid. ;  Littre, 
Ocuvra  d"Hipi>ncr.  voL  L  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fabricius  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetius.  [  W.  A.  G.  ] 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  astrologer  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  some  offence. 
Domitian  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  astro- 
loger to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
(hath  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Ascletario  an- 
swered, "  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs."  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  the  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
bepin  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
This  talc,  which  is  related  in  all  its  sim- 
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purity  by  Suetonius  (  DoiaiL  15),  is  much  distorted 
in  the  account*  which  Cedrenus,  Constantino  Ma- 
na&ses,  and  Glycas  give  of  it.  [L.  S.J 

Q.  ASCCNIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  born  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Padua.  It  appears  from  a  casual  expres- 
sion in  his  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaurus,  that 
these  were  written  after  the  consulship  of  Largus 
Caecina  and  Claudius,  that  is,  after  a.  o.  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Eusebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  seventy-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  recognises  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  life  of 
Sallust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished,  against  the  censure rs  of  Virgil,  of  which 
Doitatus  and  other  grammarians  have  availed  them- 
selves in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
**  Origo  gentis  Romanae,"  more  commonly,  but 
with  as  little  foundation,  assigned  to  Aurelius 
Victor. 

But  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero ;  and 
fragments  of  commentaries,  bearing  his  name,  are 
•till  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  first  two  speeches 
against  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the  speech  In  toga 
Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso,and  for  Milo.  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sons  (Comm.  in  Milon,  14)  are  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrequently  traces  of  a  declining 
Latinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  most  able  modern  critics  have 
decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  gram- 
marian of  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  the  contemporary  or  successor  of  Servins  or 
Donatus.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis- 
factorily established,  but  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Madvig.  (De  Ammii 
Fediani,  cjr.  CommtntariU,  Hafniae,  18*28,  8vo») 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Asconius 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  and  by  Soaomen,  a 
canon  of  Pistoia.  Thus  three  copies  were  taken, 
and  these  are  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  All  tho  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Asconius  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  transcript  of  Poggio  exclusively,  and 
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their  discrepancies  arise  solely  from  the  conjectural 
emendations  which  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  must  have  been 
in  bad  order,  from  the  number  of  small  gaps  occa- 
sioned probably  by  edges  or  corners  having  been 
torn  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  by  damp.  In- 
deed the  account  given  of  the  place  where  the 
monks  had  deposited  their  literary  treasures  is 
sufficient  to  account  fully  for  such  imperfections, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  **  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  into 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted  of  capital 
offences  would  have  been  thrust  down." 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  ami  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  essays  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  numerous  editions  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separately  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  many  excellent  scholars, 
the  text  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  very  corrupt  and 
interpolated  form.  By  far  the  best  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Cicero's  works 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  improve- 
ments might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  of 
reproducing  mere  copies  of  copies  which  have  been 
disfigured  by  the  carelessness  or  presumption  of 
successive  scribes.  [\V.  R.] 

ASCUS  ("AffKoi),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dionysus  and  threw  him 
into  a  river.  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others, 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  (i&d+taatv)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (dVitoi)  of  his 
skin.  From  this  event  the  town  of  Damascus  in 
Syria  was  believed  to  have  derived  it*  name. 
( Etym.  M.  and  Stcph.  Bys.  *.  v.  AofuurKOs.)  [  L. S.J 

A'SDRUBAL.  [Hasdrubal.] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPIUXNIUS,  was  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Nu- 
mantia,  B.  c.  133,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  affairs 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (GelL  ii.  13.)  Hi* 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  full  account  of  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi.  The  exact  title  of  the  work, 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  was  divided, 
are  not  known.  From  the  great  superiority  which 
Asellio  assigns  to  history  above  annals  (ap.  (Jell, 
v.  18),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  own  work  was 
not  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  is  sometimes  cited 
by  the  name  of  Ultri  rentm  oafanun,  and  some- 
times by  that  of  kuiorutc ;  and  it  contained  at 
least  fourteen  books.  (GelL  xiiL  3,  21  ;  Charis.  ii. 
p.  195.)  It  is  cited  also  in  Gell.  i.  13,  iv.  9,  xiii. 
3,  21  ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  668;  Serv.  ad  Viry.  Aen. 
xiu  121;  Nonius,  *.  v.  ytitritur. 

Cicero  speaks  (de  Ug.  L  2)  slightingly  of  Asellio. 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  with 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [Tuditanus.] 
Comp.  K  rouse  Vitox  et  Frvgm,  Hutencum  Lati- 
aorvm,  p.  216,  ice 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  and 
Claudian  gen  tea.  The  Aunia  gens  was  a  plebeian 
one;  and  the  Asclli  in  the  Cornelia  gens  were 
also  plebeians. 
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1.  C.  or  P.  Annius  Asellus,  a  senator,  who 
had  not  been  included  in  the  census,  died,  leaving 
his  only  daughter  his  here*.  The  property,  how- 
erer,  was  seized  by  Verres,  the  praetor  urban  as, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  bequest  was  in  violation 
of  the  lex  Voconia.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  41,  &c 
comp.  i.  58,  iL  7 ;  Did.  of  Ant.  $.  r.  Voconia  Lex.) 

2.  Tl  Claudius  Asellus,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  the  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
B.  c  207,  praetor  in  B.  c.  206,  when  he  obtained 
Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
a.  c  204.  (Liv.  xxviL  41,  xxviii.  10,  xxix.  11.) 
Appian  (de  BdL  Annib.  37)  relates  an  extraor- 
dinary adventure  of  this  Claudius  Asellus  in  a  c 
212. 

3.  Tl  Claudius  Asellus,  of  the  equestrian 
order,  was  deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  aerarian,  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  in  his  censorship,  B.  c  142.  When 
A  st  ilus  boasted  of  his  military  services,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  degraded  unjustly,  Scipio 
replied  with  the  proverb,  **Agns  asellum,**  i.  e. 
**  Agns  asellum,  si  bovem  non  agere  queas"  (Cic. 
de  OtxxL  iL  64),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
so  as  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke ;  it  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  saying,  that  if  a  person 
cannot  hold  as  good  a  station  as  he  wishes,  he 
must  be  content  with  a  lower.  When  Asellus 
w  as  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  139,  he  accused 
Scipio  Africanus  before  the  people  (GclL  iiL  4) ;  and 
Oellius  (ii.  20)  makes  a  quotation  from  the  fifth 
oration  of  Scipio  against  Asellus,  which  may  have 
been  delivered  in  this  year.  Among  other  charges 
which  Asellus  brought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
the  lustrum  had  been  inauspicious  (because  it  bad 
been  followed  by  a  pestilence) ;  and  Oellius  (iv. 
1 7)  has  preserved  two  verses  of  Lucilius  referring 
to  this  charge : 

**  Scipiadae  magno  improbus  objiciebat  Asellus 
Lustrum,  illo  censorc,  malum  infelixque  fuisse." 

Scipio  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
should  have  been  so,  as  his  colleague,  L.  Mummius, 
who  had  performed  the  lustrum,  had  removed 
Asellus  from  the  aerarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
former  rank.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  66 ;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi  4.  §  2;  AureL  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  58, 
where  the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
alluded  to.)  This  Claudius  Asellus  seems  to  be  the 
same  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Licinia. 
(VaL  Max.  vi.  3.  §  8.) 

A'SIA  ('Aala).  1.  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
Colchis.  Her  worship  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydeuces  to 
Laconia,  where  a  temple  was  built  to  her  at  Las. 
(Pans.  iiL  24.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys,  who  be- 
came by  Japetus  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimctbeus.  (Hesiod.  Tkeop.  359 ;  Apollod. 
L  2.  §  2,  &c)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  iv.  45.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  ( Ilygin.  Fab.  Fraef.  p.  2  ; 
Taetzes,  ad  Lymph.  1277.)  [L  S.J 

ASIATICUS,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  and 
Valerii.    [Scipio;  Valerius.] 

A 'SIN  A,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.  [Scipio.] 

ASI'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  AsiniuB  Pollio, 
consul  B.  c.  40,  was  the  wife  of  Marccllus  Aescr- 
ninus,  and  the  mother  of  Marccllus  Acseminus 
the  younger,  who  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  his 


grandfather  Asinius.    (Senec  Epit.  Cuntror.  lib. 

iv.  praeC;  Tac.  Ann.  iiL  11,  xiv.  40;  SueL  (At. 
43.) 

ASI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
from  Tcatc,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marruciui  (Sil. 
ltal.  xvii.  453;  Liv.  EpU.  73;  Catull.  12);  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  asinoy  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  asellu*  was  of  the  Annii 
and  Claudii.  The  Herius,  spoken  of  by  Silius 
Italicus  (L  c.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
about  B.  c  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii ; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  Herius  Asinius,  in  the  Marsic 
war,  B.  c  90.  [Asinius.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Aorjpha,  Celbr,  Dbnto,  Gallus, 
Pollio,  Saloninus.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Gallus  and  Pollio.  (Eckhel, 

v.  p.  144.) 

ASl'NIUS.  1.  Herius  Asinius,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsic 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  Marius,  B.  c.  90.  (Liv. 
Epit.  73;  VelL  Pat  iL  16 ;  Appian,  A  C  L  40; 
Eutrop.  v.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Asinius,  only  known  as  the  father  of  C. 
Asinius  Pollio.  [Pollio.] 

3.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti- 
tiously crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  b.  c  44.    (Cic  PhiL  xiiL  13.) 

ASl'NIUS  QUADRA'TUS.    [Quadratub  ] 

A'SIUS  ('Affioj).  1.  A  son  of  Hyrtacus  of 
Ariabe,and  father  of  Aeamas  and  Phaenops.  He 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  from  the  several  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  was  slain  by  Idomeneus.  (Horn. 
IL  ii.  835,  xii.  140,  xiiL  389,  &<x,  xviL  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecabe. 
A  poll  o  assumed  the  appearance  of  this  Asius,  when 
he  wanted  to  stimulate  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patroclus.  (Horn.  //.  xvL  715,  &c ;  Eustath.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (iv.  12), 
Asius  was  slain  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  the  town  of  Asos 
or  Oasos  in  Crete.  ( Virg.  A  en.  x.  123 ;  Tzetx.  ad 
Lycopk.  355  ;  Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.  "Aaor.)  [US.] 

A'SIUS  ("Aitioj),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  about  a  c. 
700,  though  some  critics  would  place  him  at  an 
earlier  and  others  at  a  later  period.  He  was  a 
native  of  Samoa,  and  Athenacus  (iii.  p.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pausanias 
(vii.  4.  §  2),  his  father's  name  was  Amphiptolcmus. 
Asius  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  are  not  known  ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samian  a,  whose  luxurious  habits  he  describes  with 
great  nai'vet£  and  humour.  The  fragments  are 
preserved  in  Athenacus,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  a  few  others.  His  elegies  were  writ- 
ten in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athcnaeus.  (/.  c.)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach,  Cal- 
liniy  Tgrtaei  et  A  fit  SantU  quae  tupersunt,  Sfc^ 
Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.;  in  Diibner's  edition  of  Hesiod, 
&c,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Diintzer,  Die  Frapm.  der 
Episch.  Foe*,  p.  66,  cic.,  Nachirag,  p.  31.  [L.  S.] 
ASO'PIS  ('Affww/i),  two  mythological  per- 
sonages one  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  who  became 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 

2  c 
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§  8),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asopus.    (Diod.  iv.  72.)  [L.S.] 

ASO'Pl  US  ("Aesfcrioj ).  1.  Father  of  Phorniion 
(Thuc  i.  64),  called  Asopichue  by  Pausaniaa.  (i. 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  Phormion,  waa,  at  the  request  of  the 
Acarnanians  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
minn's  familv  in  the  command,  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  year  following  his  father's  naval 
victories,  b.  c.  428  (the  4th  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war),  with  some  ships  to  Naupactus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Leucadian  coast.    (Thuc.  iii.  7.)      [A.  H.  C] 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Argos  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  d.  biid,  KmtuL  p.  275, 
Anm.),  waa  a  pupil  of  Polycletus.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  a,  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASO'PUS  fA<rawr©»),  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethya,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Peru,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome,  or  lastly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluse. 
(Apoilod.  in.  12.  $  6 ;  Paua.  ii.  6.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  be  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  ditfer  in  the  various  accounts.  (A pol- 
led. I.e.;  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  SchoL  ad  Pwd.  OL  vi. 
144,  Itthm.  viiL  37  ;  Paus.  ix.  1.  §  2 ;  Herod,  ix. 
51 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughter*  of  Asopus  were  carried  off  by  gods, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo- 
nies established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  transferred  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
(AVm.  iii.  4,  with  the  SchoL)  In  Greece  there 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  the  desceut  of  Asopus,  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  daughters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  cases,  reference  to 
geographical  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
cf  lebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zeus  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopus  had  searched  after  her  everywhere,  he 
w  »s  at  last  informed  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  tight  with  him,  but 
Zeus  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  later  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii  5.  §  1,  Ate. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  %  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  §  5) 
the  Peloponnesian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Area,  discovered  the  river  which  was  sub- 
sequently called  by  his  name.  [L.  S.] 

A'SPALIS  ('AffwaAfv),  a  daughter  of  Argaeus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Libcralis.  (13.)      [L.  S.J 

AS  PAR,  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Docchua  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived bv  Bocchus.  (Sail  Jug.  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  fA<nro<ria).     1.  The  celebrated 
Milesian,  daughter  of  Axiochua,  came  to  reside  at  | 


ASPASIA. 

Athena,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the  affections 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than  by  her 
high  mental  accomplishment*.  With  his  wife, 
who  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  he  seems  to  have  lived  unhappily ;  and,  hav- 
ing parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  attached 
himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  aa 
closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  severe  penal- 
ties. (Plut.  Perk.  24  ;  Demosth.  c  Neaer.  p.  1 330.) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  acquired  over 
him  a  great  ascendancy ;  though  this  perhaps  cornea 
before  us  in  an  exaggerated  shape  in  the  statements 
which  ascribe  to  her  influence  the  war  with  Samoa 
on  behalf  of  Miletus  in  B.  c.  440,  as  well  as  the 
Peloponnesian  war  itself.  ( Plut.  Peric,  /.  c ;  Aris- 
toph.  Ackanu  4  97,  Ate;  Schol.  ad  he;  com  p.  Aris- 
toph.  Par,  587,  Ac. ;  Thuc  i.  115.)  The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  of  Pericles  with  Aspasia  ap)<ears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  attack  in  Athenian 
comedy  (Aristoph.  Acham,  Lc;  Plut.  Peric  24  ; 
Schol.  ad  PiaL  Mcttcjr.  p.  235),  as  also  with  cer- 
tain writers  of  philosophical  dialogues,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  respect  of  their 
abusive  propensities,  Athenaeus  remarks  a  strong 
family  likeness.  (A then.  v.  p.  220;  Casaub.  ad  /oc) 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  vent  of 
satire ;  for  it  was  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  charge  of  im- 
piety and  of  infamously  pandering  to  the  vices  of 
Pericles ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence 
of  the  latter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  earnest 
entreaties  and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  (Plut. 
J 'eric.  32  ;  A  then.  xiii.  p.  589,  e. ;  com  p.  Thirl- 
walTs  G'reece,  voL  iii.  p.  87,  Ate.,  and  Append,  ii.) 
The  house  of  Aspasia  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens, 
nor  was  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  matrons  so 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  them  re- 
sorted thither  with  their  husbands  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  of  her  conversation  (Plut.  /'eric, 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  she  ex- 
ercised was  undoubtedly  considerable,  even  though 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  preceptress 
of  Socrates,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  irony  of 
those  passages  in  which  such  statement  is  made 
(Plat.  Mate*,  pp.  235,  249  ;  Xen.  Oeom.  iii. 
14,  Afemor.  ii.  6.  §  36  ;  Herm.  de  Soc  may***, 
et  due  juvem.;  Schleiennacber's  Jhtntd.  to  the 
Mentaentu) ;  fur  Plato  certaiuly  was  no  ap- 
prover of  the  administration  of  Pericles  (trurp.  p. 
515,  d.  Ate),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  refine- 
ment introduced  by  Aspasia  had  only  added  a  new 
temptation  to  the  licentiousness  from  which  it  waa 
not  disconnected.  (Atbcn.  xiii.  p.  569,  f.)  On  the 
death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached 
herself  to  one  Lysicles,  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and  to 
have  made  him  by  her  instructions  a  first-rate  ora- 
tor. (Aesch.  ap.  PluL  p€ric.  24 ;  SchoL  ad  JKai, 
Menejc.  p.  235.)  For  an  amusing  account  of  a 
sophistical  argument  ascribed  to  her  by  Aesch ines 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic  de  Invent.  LSI;  Quintil. 
Jmt.  Orai.  v.  11.  The  son  of  Pericles  by  As- 
pasia was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people,  and  took  his  father's  name.  (Plut.  Peric, 
37.)  He  was  one  of  the  six  generals  who  were 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Arginuaae.  (Camp. 
Jacobs,  Verm,  SchrifleH*  voL  iv.  pp.  349—397.) 

2.  A  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hennotimus,  was 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  seraglio  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  so  admired,  not  her  beauty 
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only,  bat  her  niperior  qualities  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter, that  he  made  her  his  favourite  wife,  giving 
her  the  name  of  44  wise."  She  is  raid  to  have  fre- 
quently aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
of  which  he  never  regretted  ;  and  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  great  mutual  affection  till  the  death  of 
the  prince  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  She  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes,  and  became  his  wife. 
(Plut  Peric.  24,  Alio*.  26  ;  AeL  V.  II.  xiL  1  ; 
Xen.  A*ab.  i.  10.  §  2.)  When  Dareius,  son  of 
Artaxerxes,  was  appointed  successor  to  the  throne, 
be  asked  bis  father  to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him. 
The  request,  it  seems,  could  not  be  refused,  as 
coming  from  the  king  elect ;  Artaxerxes  therefore, 
gave  her  up,  on  finding  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  transfer ;  bnt  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
again,  and  made  her  priestea*  of  a  temple  at  Ecba- 
tana,  where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite ;  and  this 

Sive  rise  to  that  conspiracy  of  Dareius  against  his 
ther,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life, 
(Plut  Artax.  27—29  ;  Just.  x.  2.)  Her  name  is 
•aid  to  have  been  "Milto,"  till  Cyrus  called  her 
"Aspasia"  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (Plut 
Peric  24  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  576,  d.) ;  but  "Milto" 
itself  seems  to  have  been  a  name  expressive  of  the 
beauty  of  ber  complexion.  (AeL  V.  H.  xii.  1, 
where  we  are  favoured  with  a  minute  description 
of  her  appearance.)  [E.  L.] 

ASPA'slUS  (*A<nrdVi©f).  I.  Of  Byblus,  a 
Greek  sophist,  who  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Aa- 
rturios)  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sophistn  Adri- 
anus  and  Aristeides,  and  who  consequently  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus, 
about  a.  o.  180.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines;  and 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  Byblus,  medita- 
tions, theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
an  encomium  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  some 
other  writings.  All  these  are  lost  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  few  extracts  from  his  commentaries. 
(Ulpian,  ad  Demoath.  Lepim.  p.  11  ;  Phot.  Bibt. 
p.  492,  eu,  ed.  Dekk. ;  SchoL  ad  Htrmog.  p.  260, 
ice,  SchoL  ad  Acsckin.  c  Tim,,  p.  105.) 

2.  A  pkripatbtic  philosopher,  who  seems  to 
have  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  since  Galen  (vol.  vi.  p.  532,  ed. 
Paris),  who  lived  under  the  Antonincs,  states, 
that  he  heard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Asposius.  Boe- 
tbius,  who  frequently  refers  to  his  works,  says 
that  A»pa»ius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle.  The  following  commentaries 
are  expressly  mentioned  :  on  De  Interpretatione, 
the  Physica,  Metaphysics,  Cntegoriae,  and  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  A  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  but-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (viz. 
on  books  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
were  first  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  col- 
lection of  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nico- 
machean Ethics.  (Venice,  1536,  fol  )  A  Latin 
translation  by  J.  B.  Felicianos  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1541,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
phyrins, who  also  states  that  Aspasius  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinus. 
( Fabric  BOA.  Grate.  iiL  p.  264,  &c;  Buhle,  A  ristot. 
Op.  i.  p.  296.) 

3.  Of  Ravkxna,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  225,  in  the 
rrign  of  Alexander  Sevcrus.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father  Demctrianus,  who  was  himself  a  skilful 
rhetorician  ;  afterwards  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 


Pausanias  and  Hippodromus,  and  then  travelled  to 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  as  a  companion 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  be  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostrntus  of  I^emnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aspasius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  by  his 
opponent  Pausanias,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  lost  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  affectation  in  them.  (Philostr.  fit. 
Sopk.  H  33;  Eudoc  p.  66;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Aotto. 
ens.) 

4.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (#.  c. 
'Aenrdo-tof),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books, 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  some  others. 
(Comp.  Eudoc  p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPA'THINES  ("AawatfMjs),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  MagL 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  Utter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod,  ui.  70,  &c  78.)  He 
waa  the  father  of  Praxaspea.    (vii.  97.) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  de 
Terentio  et  Douato,  Sec  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
Virgil.  (Macrob.  iiL  5;  Heyne's  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentators  on  Virgil,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  VirgiL)  Asper  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  VirgiL  discovered  by  A.  Mai.  (  VirgiL 
Jnterp.  Vet.  McdioL  1818.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  latter  is  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  M  Ars  Gramma tica,"  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  Grummatid 
IUudres  A7/.,  Paris,  1516  ;  7V«  Artu  Gram  mat 
A  ulkore*,  Lips.  1527  ;  Gram  mat.  Lot.  Auctort*,  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605;  Corpus  GrammaU  LaL 
by  Lindemann,  vol.  i.  Lips.  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  bad  been  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  had  also  his  sons,  by  Carocalla,  but 
was  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de- 
prived of  all  his  honours,  and  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  same  emperor,  a.  d.  212.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (up. 
Fahreti.  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  a.  d.  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  father  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac- 
count of  some  incautious  words  which  offended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elagabalu*  ; 
but  Dion  Cassius  does  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxviii.  22,  Ixxix.  4.) 

ASPER,  SULPI'CIUS,  a  centurion,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fate 
with  great  firmness,  when  he  was  put  to  death 
after  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Tac  Aun. 
xv.  49,  50,  68 ;  Dion  Cass.  IxiL  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALE1US  ('Ao^dA.oi 
or  *Ao~4<aAfiof),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towns  of 
Greece.    It  describes  him  as  the  god  who  grant* 
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safety  to  porta  and  to  navigation  in  general. 
(Strab.  L  p.  57  ;  Pous.  vii.  21.  §  3  ;  Plut.  Thrs. 
36;  Said.  s.v.)  [L.  S,] 

ASPLCDON  fAoTrAijWr),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Mideia  (Chcraias,  ap.  Pout.  ix.  38. 
§6);  according  to  other*,  he  was  a  son  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  brother  of  Clymenus  and  Amphidicus 
(Steph.  By  a.  s.  v.  'A<nr\Tfhi»\  or  a  son  of  Presbon 


and  Steropc.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  \ 


y.  it 


.)  H< 


was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Atpledon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Minyans  in  Roeotia.    [I*  8.] 

ASPRE'NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Nonu,  a  con- 
sular family  under  the  early  emperor*.  (Com p. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  Asprbnak, 
was  a  performer  in  the  Tnyae  lusus  under  Augus- 
tus, and  in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  be  sus- 
tained from  a  rail  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Augustus,  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Torquntus,  both  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet.  Oct  43.) 

2.  L.  Akprsnak,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
uncle,  Varus,  a.  n.  10,  preserved  the  Roman  army 
from  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varus. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iri.  22;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  who 
was  consul  a.  n.  6,  and  as  the  L.  Asprenas  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  and  who,  accord- 
inn  t®  «ome  accounts,  sent  soldiers,  at  the  command 
of  Tiberius,  to  kill  Sempronius  Gracchus.  (Tac 
Ann.  L  53.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Tacitus, 
under  A.  d.  20.  (Ann.  iiL  18.) 

3.  P.  Noniub  Asprbnak,  consul,  a.  d.  38. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontinus,  de  AquaeducL  c  13.) 

4.  L.  Nonius  Aspbbnas  and  P.  Nonius  A»- 
prrnas  are  two  orators  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Controversial)  (1-4,  8,  10,  1 1,  Ac.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRE'NAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia  by  Galba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.  (Tac  Hist.  iL  9.) 

ASSAON.  [Niobb.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aesculapius  br 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelmann  ((Jtsch.  d. 
K.  viii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.     [C.  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  ('A<r<rdp<utot\  a  son  of  Tros 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Scamander.  He 
w  as  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Hieromneme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  rather  of  Capvs,  the  father  of 
Anehise*.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  232,  Ac.;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  2;  Scrv.  ad  Firy.  Gtorg.  iiL  35  ;  Am.  viiL 
130.)  [L.  S  ] 

ASSE'SIA  QAtr<npla\  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Asacsus  in  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.   (Herod.  L  19.)        [L.  S.J 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis- 
covered at  Paestum,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Rovnl  Museum  at  Naples.  (Winckelmann,  Gesch. 
d.  K.  iii  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'STACUS  fAffToiroj).  1 .  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
tacus  in  Bithynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedeia,  derived  its  name.  (Arrian.  ap.  Strph. 
Jiyz,  $.  v.;  Pans.  v.  12.  §  5  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  5G3.) 

2.  The  father  of  Ismarua,  Leades,  Asphodicus, 
and  Melanippus,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  List  of 
these  heroes  Astacides.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8; 
Ovid,  Ibis,  515.)  [L.S.] 


ASTERIUS. 

ASTARTE.    [Aphroditb  and  Svbia  Dba.] 

ASTrTRIA  ('AffTf^a),  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeus  (according  to  11  y gin.  Fab.  Pre/,  of  Polos) 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  the  sister  of  Leto,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Theog.  409).  the  wife  of  Peracs, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hecate.  Ci- 
cero (de  Sat.  Dear.  iiL  16)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zeus.  But  according  to 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Zeus. 
In  order  to  escape  from  his  embraces,  she  got  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  quail  (opru(),  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  into  the 
island  Asteria  (the  island  which  had  fallen  front 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  after  warda  called 
Deloa.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  2,  4.  §  1 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
392 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  53 ;  Callimach.  Hymn,  tn  DeL 
37;  Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  73.)  There  arc  several  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name; — one  a  daughter 
of  Alcyoneus  [  Alcyonidbs]  ;  a  second,  one  of  tho 
Dannids  (Apollod. iL  1.  §  5);  a  third,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Fab.  250,  where,  perhaps,  Astrropo 
is  to  be  read) ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Hydis, 
who  became  by  Bcllerophontes  the  mother  of  Hy- 
diftsus,  the  founder  of  Hydissus  in  Caria.  (Steph. 
By*  s.  v.  TStffa6$.)  [L.  S.J 

ASTFTRION  or  ASTE'RIUS  QAartpluP  or 
'AorifHot).  1.  A  son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of 
the  Cretans,  who  married  Europa  after  she  had 
been  earned  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  also  brought 
up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rbada- 
manthys  whom  she  hud  by  the  father  of  the  gods. 
(Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  Ac;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus,  or  Priscus,  by 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pheres.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  35 ;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  14 ;  Valcr. 
Place  i.  555.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acraba], 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minos,  who  was  slain  by 
Theseus.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  1.)  [I*  S.] 

ASTERION  ('AtrTcpiwp),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.  Pausanias  (vL  3.  §  1) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Cbacreas,  a  Sicyonian  pugilist, 
which  was  of  his  workmanship.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS  ('Atrripios),  a  son  of  Anax  and 
grandson  of  Go.  According  to  a  Milesian  legend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  of  Lade,  and 
hia  body  measured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (Paus. 
i.  35.  §  5,  vii.  2.  §  3.)  There  are  four  other  my- 
thical personages  of  this  name,  who  arc  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  :  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  4  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  9;  Hygin. 
Fab.  170.  [L.S.J 

ASTE'RIUS  ('A<rr«>tof),  succeeded  Eulalius  as 
bishop  of  Amascia  in  Pontus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  educated  in  his 
youth  by  a  Scythian  slave.  Several  of  his  homilies 
are  still  extant,  and  extracts  from  others,  which 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Photius. 
(Cvd.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabricius  (Bibt.  Grate,  ix.  p.  519,  &c.)  gives  a 
list  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  many  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  As- 
teriua,  a  Cappodocian,  who  embraced  Christianity, 
but  apostatized  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  Maxiiuian  (about  A.  d.  304).    He  subse- 
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qoently  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  joined 
the  Arian  party,  but  on  account  of  his  apostasy 
was  excluded  from  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
he  aspired.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theolo- 
gical works.  There  was  also  an  Asterius  of  Scy- 
thopolis,  whom  St.  Jerome  (EpisL  83,  ad  Magnum 
Oral.)  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
siastical writers.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTE'RIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  was  consul  a.  n.  494,  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedulius, 
and  one  of  Virgil,  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram. 
(Antk.  Isat.  No.  281,  cd.  Meyer.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
ASTERODIA.  [Enoymion.] 
ASTEROPAEUS  ('AtrripoweSot),  a  son  of  Pe- 
legon,  and  grandson  of  the  river-god  Axius,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Paeonians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.  He  was  the 
tallest  among  all  the  men,  and  fought  with  Achilles, 
whom  he  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
killed  by  him.  (Horn.  //.  xxl  139,  &c;  Philostr. 
Heroic,  xix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTE'ROPE  ('AcrtpSmf^  two  mythical  per- 
sonages :  see  Acrauas  and  Aksacus.    [L.  S.J 

ASTEROPEIA  ('Atfrspoirfia),  two  mythical 
personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Peliaa,  who  in  con- 
junction with  her  sisters  murdered  her  father 
(Paus.  viii.  1 1.  §  2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Deion  and  Diomede.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
ASTRA'BACUS  Catp*****'),  n  «°n  of  Irbus 
and  brother  of  Alopecus,  was  a  I<aconian  hero  of 
the  royal  house  of  Agis.  He  and  his  brother  found 
the  statue  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  be- 
came mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Damaratus  by  the  wife  of  Aris- 
toru  He  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta,  and  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  hero.  (Herod.  vi.  69  ;  Paus. 
iii.  16.  §5,&c)  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAEA  ('AorpaTa),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or  according  to  others,  of  Astracus  by  Eos. 
During  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright  maiden 
lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed ; 
but  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  Astraea,  who 
tarried  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  A$tr.  ii.  25; 
Eratost.  CStfcisf.  9  ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  149.)     [L.  S.] 

ASTRAEUS  (' Act pcuos),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
Crins  and  Eurybia.  By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
of  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eos- 
phorus  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stars  of 
heaven.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  376,  Ac.)  Ovid  {Met. 
xiv.  545)  calls  the  winds  fr aires  A$traciy  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astraeus, 
but  brothers  through  Astracus,  their  common  fa- 
ther. [L.  S.] 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Magians.  (Diog.  Laert. 
prooem.  2 ;  Suidas,  $.  v.  Maryoi.)  There  is  still 
extant  under  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
of  101  iambic  verses,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ('OrfifKMotTiKoV),  printed  in  Rigault's 
edition  of  Artemidorus,  in  the  collections  of  Ubso- 
poeus  and  Servais  Oalle,  and  in  J.  C  Bulcnger, 
de  Ratio*.  Divinat.  v.  5.  The  poem  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
author  is  perhaps  an  asrumed  one.  Suidas  («.  v.) 
also  ascribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
diseases  of  asses,  and  their  cure.  (Fabric  ItiU. 
Uruec.  iv.  p.  152,  v.  p.  265,  xi.  p.  583.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
ASTRATEIA  ("AffrpaTtfo),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
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mis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichus 
in  Laconia,  because  she  was  believed  to  have  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amazon*.  (Pans.  iii.  25. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.J 

ASTY'AGES  ('Aarudyvs),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  Ctesias  'AoTviyaa,  and  by  Diodorus 
'Affiraoaj],  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  differ  in  several  important 
particulars.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Aly- 
attes  in  n.  c.  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyages 
should  marry  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattcs. 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  b»  c.  595,  and  reigned  35 
years,  (i.  130.)  His  government  was  harsh.  (L 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  bis  daughter 
Mundane  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of 
good  family,  (i.  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Harpngus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Medea,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  he  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstances  occurred  whkh  brought  tho 
young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of  Astynges,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted 
a  cruel  punishmeut  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate 
the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  with  tho 
greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astynges  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
Ho  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty- 
ages the  last  king  of  the  Medea,  but  says,  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  related  to  bim  till  he  married 
his  daughter  Amytis.  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  be  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas,  but  discovered  himself  to  his  pursuers, 
to  prevent  bis  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  be  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Barcanii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania.  Spitamas 
was  subsequently  put  to  death  by  tho  orders  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty- 
ages, a  eunuch  named  Petisaces  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oebaras,  left  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  region. 
The  crime  was  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisaces.  The 
body  of  Astyages  was  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bac- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  op.  Phot.  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  cd.  Bckker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  (Cyrop.  i. 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  ix.  1.)  Dareius  the  Medc,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Joaephns  (x.  1 1.  §  4  ),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyaxares  II.    (Compare  the  account  in  the 
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Cyropaedeia  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Cyaxares  I 
the  Assyrians.)    In  that  case, 


and  Cyrus  ngainst 

Ahasuerus,  the  father  of  Dareiua,  will  be  identical 
with  Astyages.  The  existence  of  Cyaxarea  II. 
«?itos  also  to  be  recognized  by  Aeschylus,  Pen. 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTY'AGES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  trea- 
tises on  grammatical  subjects.  (Suidas,  $.  v.;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AST  Y  AN  ASS  A  {•  k<rrv<i»ao<T*),  said  to  hare 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeus,  and  a  slave  of  Helen, 
and  to  hare  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas,  t.  v.;  Photius,  Bibl.  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
llcr  porsoua.1  existence,  however*,  is  very  doubt- 
ful.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  fAorvdi-af),  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache ;  his  more  common  name  was 
Scainandrius,  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
pre  Tent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fate,  according 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Horn.  IL  vi.  400,  Ac;  Or.  Met.  xiii.  415  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  109.)  A  different  mythical  person  of  the 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 
ASTY'DAMAS  (;A<rr«**>as).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (*>  v.  Ao*rw8.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  OL  95.  2. 
(Diod.  xir.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (An<iL  iii.  329), 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  latrrjv  ivatnts 
eV*sp  AffTuBaVas  wari.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  "iaxrr^v 
m.  r.  A. ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (*.  v.).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  ( 'Airru9^itM ),  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopians  in  Thessaly,  by 
Cleobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  OL  viL  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
(Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctesippus.  (Comp.  Muncker,  ad 
ilynn.  I.  c.)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 
AcAsrtrs  and  Antioonb,  No.  2,  is  a  different 
personage,  [L.  S-] 

A 'STY  LI  IS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Met.  xii.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  Asbolus. 
(Hes.  Scut.  Urrc.  185  ;  AsBOLtra.)       [L.  S.J 

ASTYME'DES  ('Aari^nr),  a  Rhodian  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus  (a  c.  171),  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hostilities  by  the 
Romans,  Astymedes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenour  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Poly bi us. 
(xxx.  4,  5 ;  Liv.  xlv.  21-25.)  Three  years  "after- 
wards, he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  his  countrymen.  (Polvb. 
6,  7.)    In  B.C.  153,  on  the'occosion  of  'the 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed  admiral, 
and  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'NOME  ('AimWw),  the  daughter  of 
Chryses  (whence  she  is  also  called  Chryaei*),  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  in  the  Hypoplacian  Thebe  or  in  Lymes- 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  her  father  for 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  nttrnd  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  of  Artemis.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  booty  she  was  given  to  Agamm- 
non,  who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restore  her  to 
her  father,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (Hwn. 
//.  i.  378  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp  77,  1 18;  IHrtrs 
Cret.  ii.  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  and 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talaus  and  mother  of 
Capaneu*.    (ilvgin.  Fab.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS  ('A<rr4rofjurt\  a  Greek  writer 
upon  Cyprus.  (Plin.  H.  M  t.  55;  Steph.  Byr. 
$.  v.  KuVpoj.) 

ASTY'NOUS  ('AffT^rooi),  a  son  of  Pr»tiaon,a 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Ncoptolemus.  (Horn.  IL, 
xv.  455  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  second  Astymus 
occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  14.  §  3.)      [L  S.] 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  ('brrvixi 
or  *AffTw<x««).  1  -  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  512,  Ac;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyra,  by 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  of  Ephyra,  begot 
Tlepolemus.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §§  6.  8  ;  Horn.  II. 
ii.  658,  Ac;  Schol  %d  /W.  OL  vu.  24  ;  Asty- 

I) AM  81  A.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo,  Plana, 
or  Leucippe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  8  3.)  According 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustath ius  (ad  Horn.  p.  1697) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  married  Telephus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Eurypylua.  Three  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iii.  12. 

iii  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  117.  (I*  S.] 

ASTY'OCHUS  ('A<mfc>x<«)»  succeeded  Mclan- 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  412,  B.  c,  the  year  after  the  Syracnsan 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Chios,  late 
in  the  summer.    (Thuc  viiL  20,  23.)  Lesbos 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  his  arrival 
was  followed  by  the  recovery  to  the  Athenians  of 
the  whole  island.     (Ib.  23.)     Astyochus  was 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by  thf 
refusal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  captain, 
Pedant  us,  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  command  at 
Miletus.  (31 — 33.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Persian 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  entrea- 
ties of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Athenians 
wholly  inactive.    He  was  at  laat  starting  to  re- 
lieve it,  when  he  was  called  off,  about  mid-winter, 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  consequence 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritus,  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine his  proceedings.    Before  this  (fri  ©Vra  rit* 
srspl  MfAwrw,  cc  86 — 42),  Astyochus  it  appears 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  interest.    lie  had 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletus,  orders 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death  ;  but  finding 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tissaphernes,  he  not 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt,  but  on  re- 
ceiving private  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  negotia- 
tions, went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  Phrynichus 
his  informant  to  Alcibiades,  and  there,  it  would 
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seem,  pledged  himself  to  the  satrap,  (cc  45  and  50.) 
Henceforward,  in  pursuance  of  his  patron's  policy, 
his  effort*  were  employed  in  keeping  his  large 
force*  inactive,  and  inducing  submission  to  the  re- 
daction in  their  Persian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
Rhodes,  after  his  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
had  probably  little  to  do  with;  while  to  hint, 
must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
opportunities  atTorded  by  the  Athenian  dimensions, 
after  his  return  to  Miletus  (cc  60  and  63),  411  b. c 
The  discontent  of  the  troops,  especially  of  the 
Syracuaana,  was  great,  and  broke  out  at  last  in  a 
not,  where  his  life  was  endangered ;  shortly  after 
which  his  successor  Mindarus  arrived,  and  Aaty- 
ochtu  sailed  home  (cc  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
about  eight  months.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 
which  Hennocratea,  the  Syracusan,  brought  against 
Ti^phernes.  (Xen.  /Ml.  i.  1.  §  31.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ASTYPALAEA  ('Ao-rswaAaia),  a  daughter  of 
Phoenix  and  Perimede,  the  daughter  of  Oeneua. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Euro  pa,  and  l>ecame  by  Posei- 
don the  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaeus  and  of 
Eurypylua,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.  The  island 
Astypalaea  among  the  Cyclades  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  1 ;  Paua.  vii.  4.  §  2  ; 
Apollod.  Rhod.  ii.  866  ;  Steph.  By*.  $.  v.)  [L.S.J 

A'SYCHIS  (*A*rux'»X  »  ^bg  of  Egypt,  who, 
according  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (ii.  136), 
succeeded  Mycerinus  (about  B.C.  1012  according 
to  Lurchers  calculation),  and  built  the  propy- 
lun  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
which  had  been  begun  by  Menea,  and  also  a 
pyramid  of  brick.  Herodotus  likewise  mentiona 
some  laws  of  bia  for  the  regulation  of  money 
transactions.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATABY'RI  US  ('AroeVpiot),  a  surname  of  Zcua 
derived  from  mount  Atabyria  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Althaemcnca 
was  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  him.  (Apollod. 
iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Appian,  Milhrid.  26.)  Upon  this  moun- 
tain there  were,  it  ia  said,  braxen  bulla  which 
roared  when  anything  extraordinary  was  going  to 
happen.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  vii.  159  )      [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  ('AtoA«Wij).  In  ancient  mytho- 
logy there  occur  two  personages  of  this  name,  who 
have  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
while  others  distinguiah  between  them.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (iii.  40),  Burmann  (ad  On.  Met.  x.  565), 
Spanheim  (cd  CaUimack.  p.  275,  Ac),  and  Munc- 
ker  (ad.  //syu.  Fab.  99,  173,  185).  K.  O.  Mul- 
Icr,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
of  the  two  Atalante*,  haa  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  satisfac- 
torily. But  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
either  case.  The  common  accounts  distinguish 
between  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atalante.  > 
1.  The  Arcadian  Atalante  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Jaaua  ( Jaaion  or  Jasius)  and  Clymene. 
(Aelian,  V.  //.  xiii.  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  99;  Callim. 
J/ymu.  m  Via*.  216.)  Her  lather,  who  had  wished 
for  a  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
posed her  on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  by  ths 
side  of  a  well  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave  Pau- 
Kuiiaa  (iii.  24.  §  2)  speaks  of  a  spring  near  the 
ruins  of  Cyphanta,  which  gushed  forth  from  a  rock, 
and  which  Atalante  was  believed  to  have  called 
forth  by  striking  the  rock  with  her  spear.  In  her 
infancy,  Atalante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by 


had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pare  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
father  recognised  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  condition 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  moat  swift-footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  be  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  charmed  Atalante  so  much, 
that  ahe  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  embraces 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  profaned  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hygin  us  adds,  that  Atalante  was  by  Area 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeua,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeua  was  her  son  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  313;  Atheu. 
iii.  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
stories  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  llippomenes.  Her  footrace  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boeotian  Onchestns,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot.  (Ov.  Met  x.  565,  Ac,  viu.  318,  Ac; 
Hygin.  Fab.  185.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atalante  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  haa  in  the  ancient 
poets  various  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chiu>e),  and  portly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  viiL  45.  §  4;  Comp.  MUller, 
Orckom.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  ('AvoAdWir),  the  aiater  of  Per- 
diccaa,  married  Altai  us,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  after  her  brother,  Perdiccaa.  (Diod.  xviii. 
37.) 

ATATIRHIAS  ('Arabia*),  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtiua  (v.  2,  vii.  1,  viii  I),  with  a 
'  slight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Casaander 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeacides,  king 
of  Epeirua,  in  B.  c  317.    (Diod.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  («.*.  Atha-ulf,  "  sworn  helper,"  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  later  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolpbus),  brother  of  Alaric's 
wife.  (Olympiod.  op.  Fhot.  Cod.  80,  p.  57,  a-,  ed 
Bekk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Goths  and  1 1  mis  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome, 
(a.  a.  409.)    In  the  aame  year  he  was  after  the 
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second  siege  raised  by  the  mock  emperor  At  talus 
to  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Domestics ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Alaric  in  410,  he  was  elected  to  sup- 
ply his  place  as  king  of  the  Visigoths.  (Jornandcs, 
de  Reb.  Get.  3*2.)  From  this  time  the  accounts  of 
his  history  vary  exceedingly.  The  only  undisputed 
facts  are,  that  he  retired  with  his  nation  into  the 
south  of  GauL— that  he  married  Placidia,  sister  of 
Honorius, —  and  that  he  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barcelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Jornandcs  {<!>■  Reb.  Get.  32),  he  took 
Rome  a  second  time  after  Alaric's  death,  carried  off 
Placidia,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Placidia  at  Forum 
Livii  or  Cornelii,  remained  a  faithful  ally  in  Oaul, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
tho  agitations  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.  But  the  other  authorities  for  tho 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  different  re- 
presentation. According  to  them,  the  capture  of 
Placidia  had  taken  place  before  A  lane's  death 
(Philottorg.  xii.  4;  Olympiod.  I.  c  ;  Marcellin. 
Chronica*)  ;  the  treaty  with  the  empire  was  not 
concluded  till  after  Ataulphus's  retreat  into  Gaul, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Jovinus,  and  set  up  Attalus,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebastian, 
and  by  offering  to  give  up  Placidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  com  ;  on  this  being  refused,  he  at- 
tacked Massilia,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  by 
Bonifacius ;  finally,  the  marriage  with  Placidia 
took  place  at  Narbo  (Idat  Cnronicon),  which  so 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Constantins, 
as  to  make  him  drive  Ataulphus  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
sius,  vii.  43;  Idat  Chronicon;  Philostorg.  xii.  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent chief  who  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  from  respect  His  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Orosius,  vii.  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  words),  **  that  what 
was  now  Romania  should  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Caesar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphus,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  the  advantages  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  glory  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire.**  And  thus 
his  marriage  with  Placidia — the  first  contracted 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princess — 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  marked 
epoch,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  should  wed"  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat  6*«ro- 
nicon.) 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  stature.  (Jornandes,  de  Reb,  Get. 
32.)  Tho  details  of  his  life  are  best  given  in 
Olympiodorus  (ap.  Pkot.y,  who  gives  a  curious  de- 
scription of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  with  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  (p.  59,  b.  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  personal 
anger  of  the  assassin  Vernulf  or  ( Olympiod.  p.  60, 

a.  )  Dobbius  (Jornandes,  de  Reb.  GeL  32),  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Constantius  (Philostorg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  his  having 
put  tn  death  a  rival  chief,  Sarus  (Olympiod.  p.  58, 

b.  )  It  is  said  to  have  tnken  place  in  the  palace  at 
Barcelona  (Idat  Chronicon),  or  whilst  according 


to  his  custom,  he  was  looking  at  his  stables. 
(Olympiod.  p.  60,a.)  His  first  wife  was  a  Sarmatiart, 
who  was  divorced  to  make  way  for  Placidia  (Phi- 
lostorg. xii.  4),  and  by  whom  be  had  six  children. 
The  only  offspring  of  his  second  marriage  was  a 
son,  Theodosius,  who  died  in  infancy.  (Olympiod. 
p.  59,  b.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

ATE  (  Attj),  according  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  230), 
a  daughter  of  Kris,  and  according  to  Homer  (//. 
xix.  91)  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity, 
who  led  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  inconside- 
rate actions  and  to  suffering.  She  once  even  in- 
duced Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Heracles,  to  take  an 
oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  power  which  had  been 
destined  for  Heracles.  When  Zeus  discovered  his 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  banished 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  xix.  126,  &c)  In  the  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  different  light:  she  avenges  evil  deeds 
and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the  offender* 
and  their  posterity  (AcschyL  Choeph.  381),  so  that 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  nppcars  most  promi- 
nent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed.  (Bliimner, 
Veber  die  Idee  des  Schicksulsi  c$-c  p.  64,  &c.)  [  L.  S.  J 

AT  EI  US,  surnamed  I'raete-xtatH*,  and  also 
Phi/oioffm,  the  latter  of  which  surnames  he  assumed 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning,  was  born  at 
Athens,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gram- 
marians at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  a.  c  He  was  a  f rood  man,  and  was  per- 
haps originally  a  slave  of  the  jurist  Ateius  Capita, 
by  whom  he  was  characterized  as  a  rhetorician 
among  grammarians,  and  a  grammarian  among 
rhetoricians.  He  taught  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  the 
historian  Sallust,  and  with  Asinius  Pollio.  For 
the  former  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  Roman  his- 
tory (Breviarium  reruns  omnium  Romanarum ), 
that  Sallust  might  select  from  it  for  his  history 
such  subjects  as  he  chose ;  and  for  the  latter  he 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  writing.  Asinius 
Pollio  believed  that  Ateius  collected  for  Sallust 
many  of  the  peculiar  expressions  which  we  find 
in  his  writings,  but  this  is  expressly  denied  by 
Suetonius.  The  commentarii  of  Ateius  wore  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  were  ex- 
tant even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  (Sueton.  de 
Ilhutr.  Grammat.  10;  com  p.  Osann,  Amdccta  Cri- 
tic, p.  64,  &c. ;  Madvig,  Optuetda  Aatdemica,  p. 
97,  *c) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
ATEIUS  SANCTUS.  [Sanctus.] 
ATERI  A'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  upon 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  or  at  least 
upon  one  of  them,  Victorinus.    Trebcllius  Pollio 
(Triq.  7\fr.  6)  gives  an  extract  from  his  work. 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATLVRIUS  consul  b.  c. 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeius.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  con- 
sulship is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  Lejr 
Atemia  Tarpeia.  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  r.)  Atemius 
was  subsequently  in  n»  c.  448,  one  of  the  patrician 
tribunes  of  the  people,  which  was  the  ouly  time 
that  patricians  were  elected  to  that  otfice.  ( Liv. 
iii.  65.) 

ATK'RIUS,  or  HATE'RIUS,  a  Roman  juris- 
consult who  was  probably  contemporary  with 
Cicero,  and  gave  occasion  to  one  of  that  great  ora- 
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tor's  pan*.  Cicero  write*  to  I*.  Paptriu*  Pottos  (ad 
Fam.  iz.  18),  Tu  istie  te  Ateriuno  jure  deUetato: 
fpo  me  kic  Hirtiana.  **  While  you  ore  amusing 
yourself  with  tbe  law  (Jtu)  of  Aterius,  let  me  en- 
joy ray  pen-fowl  here  with  the  capital  tauce  (jus) 
of  my  friend  Hirtius."  [J.  T.  G.] 

A 'Til  AM  AS  ('Afldfiaj),  a  ton  of  Aeolus  and 
Kn  arete,  the  daughter  of  Deiraachus.  He  was 
thos  a  brother  of  Cretheus,  Sisyphus,  Salmoneus, 
&c  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  At  the  command  of 
Hera,  Athamaa  married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  But  he 
was  secretly  in  lore  with  the  mortal  I  no,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Lear- 
chus  and  Melicertes,  and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
that  Ino  had  a  greater  bold  on  bis  affections  than 
hfrwlt,  disappeared  in  her  anger.  Misfortune*  and 
ruin  now  came  upon  the  house  of  Athamaa,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  gods,  demanded 
that  Albania*  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement 
to  her.  Ino,  who  bated  the  children  of  Nephele 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  them,  caused  a  fa- 
mine by  her  artifices,  and  when  Athamas  sent 
messengers  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  means  of  averting  famine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
and  tbe  oracle  they  brought  back  declared, 
that  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed.  When  the  peo- 
ple demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
rescued  Phrixus  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.  Atha- 
mas and  Ino  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
Hera  also,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
all  accounts.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  2.) 
Athamas  was  seized  by  madness  (com p.  Cic.  Ttuc. 
iii-  5,  m  20),  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his 

own  son,  Learchus,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
Melicertes  into  the  sea,  Athamas, as  the  murderer 
of  his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia,  He 
consulted  the  oracle  where  he  should  settle.  The 
answer  was,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
be  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.  After  long 
wanderings,  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
wolves  were  devouring  sheep.  On  perceiving  him, 
tbey  ran  away,  leaving  their  prey  behind.  Atha- 
mas recognized  tbe  place  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
settled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
after  his  own  name.  He  then  married  Themisto, 
who  bore  him  several  sons.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  1-5.) 

Tbe  accounts  about  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
details,  differ  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
seems  that  the  Thessalian  and  Orchomenian  tradi- 
tions are  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4),  Athamas  wished 
to  sacrifice  Phrixus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
mountain  Laphystius,on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
Laphysttus,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  some 
connexion  of  the  mythus  with  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Laphystiua.  (M  tiller,  OrcAom.  p.  161,  &c.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  tbe  one  a  grandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
colony  of  Minyans  to  Teos  (Paus.  vii.  3.  §  3; 
Stepb.  Byz.  *.  v.  T#w»),  and  the  other  a  sou  of 
Oenopion,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Chios.    (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.J 

ATHAMAS  ('Aed^a*),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
vl  p.  624,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATI! A'N ADAS  fAflarrfoaj),  a  Greek  writer, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Ambracia  Ch^Spaxud). 
(Antonin.  Liber,  c  4.)  [C.  P.  M.J 


ATHANARI'CUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestus,  was 
king,  or  according  to  Ammianus  Marccllinus 
( xx vii.  5),  **  judex"  of  the  West  Goths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  His  name  became  first  known 
in  a.  d.  367,  when  the  Goths  were  attacked  by  tbe 
emperor  Valens,  who  first  cucamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  tbe  Danube,  from  whence,  after  ha\  ing 
laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entered 
Dacia.  The  Goths  retired  and  the  emperor  re- 
treated likewise  after  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valens  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Marcianopolis  in  Moesia.  In  369,  however,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  at  Noviodunum 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Alhanaric  who 
wished  for  pence,  and  who  was  invited  by  Valens 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  Victor  and  Ariuthaeus, 
that  he  would  meet  with  the  emperor  in  a  bout  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  having  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths,  for  they  lost  nothing ;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thrace  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  the  Danube.  Thence 
probably  the  title  **  Gothicus,"  which  Kutmpius 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigern, 
another  *  judge"  of  the  West-Goths  or  Thervingi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  oppressed  the  Catholic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Goths, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  place*  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa- 
dors at  Antioch,  and  promised  to  receive  tbe  West- 
Goths  as  -  foederati."  Thus  the  West-Goth* 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanaric, 
faithful  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefs,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theodosius 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  5,  xxx.  3 ;  Themistius,  OnU.  ij> 
ValenL ;  Zosimus,  iv.  34,  35 ;  Sozomen.  vi.  37  ; 
Idntius,  in  /•'<«/«,  Syagrio  et  Eucherio  Cos*. ;  Eu- 
nnpius  Frwpn.  pp.  1*8,"  19,  ed.  Paris.)     ( W.  P.] 

ATHAN  AS  ('Atfdvaj),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (TimU.  23,  37)  and  Diodorus.  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Atbenaeua  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (GoUcr,  de  AMw, 
Syraauarum,  p.  16.)  [C  P.  M.J 

ATHAN  A  SI  US  fAfartfoios),  ST.,  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  born  in  that  city,  a  few  yean* 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.    The  date  of 
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his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness  ; 
but  it  is  assigned  by  Montfaucon,  on  grounds  suffi- 
ciently probable,  to  a.  d.  296.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athana- 
sius. The  dawn  of  his  character  and  genius  seems 
to  hare  giren  fair  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence; for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  family,  and  superintend- 
ed his  education  with  the  ricw  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  Athanasius  in  bis  youth, 
except  the  vague  statement  of  Gregory  Nazianxen, 
that  he  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  J 1  is  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  cndible  enough  ;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  performance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent- 
ly visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer ;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [Antoniuk,  St.]  At  what 
age  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated ;  but  he  was  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  earliest 
ussaults  of  the  A  nans.  He  was  still  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  famous  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  325),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died;  and 
Athanasius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  successor,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  nee  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
suffrages  of  the  ecclesiastics  being  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  wns  highly  exemplary  ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  elevation,  before 
he  encountered  the  commencement  of  that  long 
series  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  the  year  331,  Arius, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constant ine  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professed  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
after,  Athanasius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  heresinrch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,'  at  the  time,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to 
Constantine.  Soon  after  this,  complaints  were 
lodged  against  Athanasius  by  certain  enemies  of 
his,  belonging  to  the  obscure  sect  of  the  Melctians. 
One  of  the  charges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Others  related  to  acts  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ischyras  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
averred  that  Macarius,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, had  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  chalices, 
overturned  the  communion-table,  burned  the  sacred 
books,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  raxed  the  edifice 
to  its  foundations.    Athanasius  made  his  defence 


before  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  acts  of 
sacrilege,  it  was  proved  that  Ischyras  had  never 
received  regular  orders;  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  unduly  assuming  the  priestly  office,  Athanasius 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  visitations  had  sent  Maca- 
rius and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  that  these  had  found  Ischyras  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  advising  his 
father  to  dissuade  him  from  all  such  irregularities 
for  the  future.  Ischyras  himself  afterwards  con- 
fessed with  tears  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge* 
preferred  against  Macarius;  and  gave  Athanasius 
a  written  disavowal  of  tbetn,  signed  by  six  priests 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstanding  these  proofs 
of  the  primate's  innocence,  his  enemies  renewed 
their  attack  in  an  aggravated  form;  accusing  Atha- 
nasius himself  of  the  acts  previously  imputed  to 
Macarius,  and  charging  hiin  moreover  with  the 
murder  of  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  in  Upper 
Egypt.  To  give  colour  to  this  latter  accusation 
Arsenius  absconded,  and  lay  concealed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  emperor  before  whom  the 
charges  were  laid,  already  kuew  that  those  relat- 
ing to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  his  brother  Dahuatius,  the  Censor,  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Arsenius.  Dal- 
matius wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  hiui  to 
prepare  his  defence.  The  primate  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calumny  to  its  own 
fate ;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
had  been  excited  against  him,  be  instituted  an 
active  search  after  Arsenius,  and  in  the  end  learned 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  identified  at  Tyre. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  convention 
of  a  council  at  Caesareia,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  crimes  imputed  to  Athanasius. 
But  be,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  pretended  homicide.  On  this,  Con- 
stantine ordered  Dalmatius  to  stay  all  proceedings 
against  Athanasius,  and  commanded  the  Arian 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  their  intended  synod  at 
Caesareia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  Atha- 
nasius, two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantino 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  old  accusations  concerning  Ischyras  and 
Arsenius,  and  urged  new  matter  of  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Ischyras 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  present 
from  Egypt  The  murder  of  Arsenius  was  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  by  producing  the  man  himself 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  council.  The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeeded,  however,  in 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  Egypt  and  take 
cognixance  of  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
proceedings  of  this  commission  are  described  by 
Athanasius  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree 
corrupt,  iniquitous,  and  disorderly.  On  the  return 
of  the  commissioners  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  council  deposed 
him  from  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  visiting 
Alexandria,  and  scut  copies  of  his  sentence  to  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  world,  forbidding 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communiou.  On  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius  was  flagrantly  unjust,  and  was  en- 
tirely provoked  by  bis  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  who  had  secured  a  ma- 
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jority  in  the  council.  Undismayed  by  the  triumph 
of  his  enemies,  the  deposed  archbishop  returned  to 
Tyre,  and  presenting  himself  before  Constantino  as 
He  was  entering  the  city,  entreated  the  emperor  to 
do  him  justice.  His  prayer  was  so  far  granted  as 
that  his  accusers  were  summoned  to  confront  him 
in  the  imperial  presence.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
their  previous  grounds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  baring  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
com  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
seem  that  the  emperor  was  peculiarly  sensitive  on 
this  point;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  im- 
probability of  the  charge,  and  the  earnest  denials 
of  Athanasius,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Cons  tan  tine  to  GauL  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
the  heat  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  Constan- 
tino felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
prohibited  the  rilling  up  of  the  vacant  see,  and  de- 
clared that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primate 
was  to  remove  him  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.*  Athanasius  went  to  Treves  (a.  n.  336), 
where  he  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
Maximums,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
with  favours  bv  Constnntine  the  The 
Alexandrians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  rather,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request ;  but  the  appeal  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

In  the  year  337,  Constantine  died.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Athanasius  was  replaced  in  his  see  by 
Constantine  II.  He  was  received  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
joy.  But  he  had  scarcelv  resumed  the  dignities 
and  duties  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hos- 
tility of  his  Arian  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 
afresh.  They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Constantius  against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
at  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Pistus  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  To  counteract 
their  movements,  Athanasius  convoked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
party,  and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.  Both  parties  submitted  their  state- 
ments to  Julius  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
this  proposition  Athanasius  assented.  The  A  nans 
refused  to  comply.  In  the  year  340,  Constantine 
the  Younger  was  slain ;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
seems  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  council  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Athanasius  for  resuming  his  office  while  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  was  still  unrepealed.  They  accused  him  of 
disorderly  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
stories  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
Arsenius.  They  concluded  by  appointing  Kusebius 
Kmisenus  to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
when  he  declined  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 

•  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
licy. "The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popular  leader ;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  arcliiepiscopal  throne;  and  the  sentence, 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
that  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
minious exile." 


Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  his  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (a.  d.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  the  removal  of  Athanasius ;  and  Pbilagrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  boon  sent  with 
Gregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  loose 
against  them  a  crowd  of  ferocious  assailants,  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  AthamiMiis 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  he 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  messengers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposure  and  condemnation,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  o.  34*2),  Athanasius  was  beard  in 
his  own  vindication,  and  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  synodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  clergy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their  unrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  all 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condemned  their  adversaries.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Constans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  infamous 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele- 
gates. Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  hnd  banished,  and 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  the  friends  of  Athana- 
sius. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  n.  343),  Gregory  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulars  have  reached  us. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  was  urged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  be  visited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  gkuincss  and  affec- 
tion. Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Arians  with  great  vigour,  and 
they,  on  their  side,  renewed  against  him  the  charges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constans,  the 
friend  of  Athanasius,  was  now  dead ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
liness for  the  primate,  he  soon  attached  himself 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  held 
at  Aries  (a.  d.  353),  and  another  at  Milan  (a.  d. 
355),  they  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in  procur- 
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ing  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority wiu  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him* 
and  those  of  the  bishops  who  resolutely  vindicated 
his  cause  were  punished  with  exile.  Among  these 
(though  his  banishment  occurred  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome.  Persecution  was  widely  directed 
against  those  who  sided  with  Athanasius ;  and  he 
himself,  after  some  abortive  attempt*  to  remove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  from  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atrocities  committed  by  Syrianus,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor's.  The  primate  retired  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
address  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemies 
meanwhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Cappadocia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  character  was  far  from  blameless.  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
was  affectionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  some  of  his  principal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  sought  for  by  his  enemies ; 
hut,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsuccessful  In  the  year  361,  Constan- 
tius,  the  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Constantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
case  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  as  George  the  Cappa- 
docian  was  slain,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  his  friends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponents,  while  he 
vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  his  reverses,  he  was  again  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  complained  against  him  to  the 
emperor,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  successful  teal  in  extending  the  Christian  faith. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  superstition  he 
was  bent  upon  re-establishing  had  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  archbishop:  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria, 
but  from  Egypt  itself,  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  fine  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  for  inflicting 
the  last  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  hated  prelate. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  the  desert  (a.  d.  36*2), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  duration  ;  and  after  a  few  months*  conceal- 
ment in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

By  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefore,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  em|>eror  to  depose  him,  they 
were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  little 
asperity.  The  speedy  demise  of  Jovian  again  de- 
prived Athanasius  of  u  powerful  protector.  During 


the  first  three  years  of  the  administration  of  Valens, 
the  orthodox  party  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athanasius  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Valens 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  banishment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  bad  returned  to  their  sees 
at  the  death  of  Constantius.  After  a  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  people 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanasius  was 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Alexandria.  His 
last  exile,  however,  was  short.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  penetrate ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  his  death,  a.  d. 
373,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
office  with  unabated  energy  to  the  last ;  and  after 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  year*, 
daring  which  he  sustained  unexampled  reverses 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  prosecuted  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  reso- 
lution, he  died  without  a  blemish  upon  his  name, 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  was  extorted  by  his 
merits  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  who  seldom 
lavishes  praise  upon  ancient  or  modern  defenders 
of  orthodoxy  : — **  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety ;  and 
though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con- 
stan tine,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarca,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil;  but  whenever  tbe 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive."  (Gibbon,  Deviate  and 
FalL,  $c  ch.  xxi.  voL  iii.  pp.  351,  3.V2,  Milman's 
edition.)  Erasmus's  opinion  of  the  style  of  Atha- 
nasius seems  to  us  more  just  and  discriminating 
than  Gibbon's : — **  Erat  vir  ille  saeculo  tranquillis- 
simo  dignus,  dedissct  nobis  egregios  ingenii  facun- 
diaeque  suae  fructus.  Habebot  cnim  vere  dotem 
illam,  quam  Paulus  in  Episcopo  putat  esse  j>rae- 
cipuam,  rd  ZitaKTucdr  ;  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acutus, 
sobrius,  adtentus,  brcviter  omnibus  mod  is  ad  do- 
cendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  offen- 
dit  in  Tertulliano :  nihil  c*-i8curTtxdV,quod  vidimus 
in  Hicronymo  ;  nihil  operosum,  quod  in  llilario  : 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustino,  atque 
etiam  Chrysostomo :  nihil  Isocraticos  nurocros,  aut 
Lysiae  compositionem  redolcns,  quod  est  in  Grego- 
rio  Naxianzeno :  sed  totus  est  in  explicanda  re." 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius are  the  following: — **  (J ratio  contra  Gen  te* 
14  O ratio  dc  Iucarnatione  "  Encyclica  ad  Epis- 
copos  Epistola;"  M  Apologia  contra  Arianos  ;** 
**  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  Dccrctis ;"  u  Epistola  ad 
Episcopos  Aegypti  et  Libyae  **  Apologia  ad 
Impcratorem  Constantium  "  Apologia  de  Fuga 
sua  ;M  **  Historia  Arianorum  ad  Monachos 
"  Orntioncs  quatuor  contra  Arianos  ;"  *'  Epistolae 
quatuor  ad  Scrapionem  u  Epistola  de  Synodia 
Arimiui  et  Seleuciae  **  Vita  Antonii  ;M  Li- 
ber de  Iucarnatione  Dei  Vcrbi  et  c  Arianos.*^ 
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The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Athanasius  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at 
Heidelberg,  ex  officina  Commeliniana,  a.  d.  1600. 
The  Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
version  of  Peter  Nanning  (Nannius) ;  and  in  the 
following  year  an  appendix  issued  from  the  same 
press,  containing  notes,  various  readings,  indices, 
<kc_,  by  Peter  Felckmann.  Those  who  purchase 
this  edition  should  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
and  the  Leipzig  of  1686  (which  professes,  but  un- 
truly, to  have  been  published  at  Cologne),  are  not 
held  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  latter  is  very 
inaccurately  printed.  The  valuable  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasius  was  published  at  Paris,  A.  P. 
16&8,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfaucon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparing  it 
by  James  Loppinus ;  but  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  volume  was  finished, 
the  honour  of  completing  the  edition  devolved  upon 
Montfaucon.  Many  of  the  opuscula  of  Athanasius 
were  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Montfaucon's  M  Collectio  Nova  Patrum 
et  Scriptorum  Graecorum,"  Paris,  a.  d.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  A  tha- 
lamus is  that  published  at  Padua,  A.  D.  1777,  in 
four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  con- 
tain all  that  is  comprised  in  the  valuable  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  1698;  the  last  includes  the  sup- 
plementary collections  of  Montfaucon,  Wolf,  Maffei, 
and  Antonelli. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  English 
translations  from  the  works  of  Athanasius : — u  St. 
AihanaMus's  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ; 
and  his  Oration  against  the  Gentiles.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker." 
Oxford,  1713.  Athauasiua's  in  tire  Treatise  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance to  us,  translated  into  English  by  W. 
Whiston,  in  his  **  Collection  of  ancient  Monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation," 
London,  1713.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  translation  of  Athanasius's  Life  of  Antony  the 
Monk,  which  was  first  published  iu  1687.  The 
Epistles  of  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Niceue 
definition,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Ariniinum  and 
Seleuceia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
the  Arians,  have  been  recently  translated,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writer,  are  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
Athanasius  on  the  Arian  controversy  are  advertised 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and 
supposititious  works  of  Athanasius,  see  Fabricius, 
HU J.  Graeea,  voL  viii.  pp.  1 84 — 2 1 5,  ed.  liar  lea.  The 
most  important  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 
A  nan  controversy.  1 1  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
Gerardi  Vosaii,  Dissertaiio  de  Symltolo  Athanasiano, 
Opp.  voL  vi.  pp.  516—  522  ;  W.  E.  Tentxelii,  Ju- 
rlirki  enuiil'irum  de  Symbolo  AtUinaxinno.)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  Hilary  of  Poic tiers,  and  others  ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  **  Synopsis  Sacrae 
Scripturae,"  which  is  included  in  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  father,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
his ;  though,  in  itself,  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an- 
tiquity. 
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The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Athanasius  are  found  in  his  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  and  Theodore t.  The  materials 
afforded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  **  Vita  Sancti 
Athanasii,"  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  father,  and  by  Tillemont,  in  his 
Memoir**  pour  trrrir  a  tNittoirt  /CccUtiasti'jve, 
vol  viii.,  Paris  edition  of  1 7 1 3.       [J.  M.  M.J 

ATHANA'SIUS  fAtordVus),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  iu  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidore,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  Buffered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  small  work  of  his,  in  Greek,  against  Dios- 
curus, which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  a.  d.  451.    (Concii.  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fnbric.  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  viii.  p,  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCHOLAST1CUS.  1.  A 
Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emesa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian's  Novella:;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  learned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  by  G.  E.  Ileimbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'AWkSoto,  Leipx.  1838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  de 
Criminibus,  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  iu  the 
library  of  Ant  Augustinus.  (G.  E.  Heimbach,  Ito 
Banikorum  Orvjinc  Foitiibus  SduJiis,  §c~,  Lcipz. 
1825,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Euatathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leunclnv.  Jtu  (*r,  Horn.  voL  ii.  p.  207  ;  Heim- 
bach, de  IkuUk.  Orig.  &c  p.  44.)      [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHE'NA  ('AfhH  or  'Aflijra),  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  (IL  v. 
880)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  born 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
(Theoy.  886,  &c).  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  of  Gnea 
and  Uranus  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  (Hesiod,  Lc.  924.)  Pindar  (O/.  vii.  35, 
c*c)  adds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout.  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zeus  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  the  event  took  place.  (Apollod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  Schol.  ati  Find.  (H.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichorus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycojm.  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Icon,  ii.  27;  SchoL  ad  Apolkm.  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whose  skin 
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•he  used  as  her  aegis,  and  whose  wings  she  fasten- 
ed to  her  own  feet.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lymph.  I.  c. ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Triton  is.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  (ir.  180), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  with  her  father  and 
went  to  Zeus,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter. 
This  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic ones.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
farther  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
(Apotlod.  iii.  1*2.  g  3.)  In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  have  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
(Pind.  Fyth.  xii.  19,  &c  ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  Fab.  165;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  2  ; 
Paus.  L  24.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  iu 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of* those  district*  asserted  that  Athena 
was  born  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogeneia  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  surname  is  also  ex- 
plained in  other  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  toitsJ, 
signifying  44  head,"  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
goddess  born  from  the  head,"  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  born  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Txtez.  atl  LycofA.  519.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attica,  Libya,  and  other  countries.  (Miiller, 
Orckom.  p.  355.)  We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  Iodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  1;  Tzetz.  cui  ^.ywyA.  355), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  iu  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.     She  seems  to  have  been 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  character,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  particular  physical  power 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
pear in  her  being  the  protective  and  preserver  of 
the  state  and  of  social  institutions.  Everything, 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions,  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  everything  which  preserves  and 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walls,  fortresses,  and 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  rake  : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessing  of 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  the 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
instructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridK 
her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this  feature  of 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets  0ovS«a, 
j8»a|>ufa,  aypt<pa.  frnrla,  or  x<L^'*''T(f>  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1076  ;  Tsetx.  ad  /A/copL  520;  Hesych. 
$.  r.  'Iwwla  ;  Serv.  ad  Arm.  iv.  402 ;  Pind.  OL  xiii. 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  were 
offered  to  her  in  advance  (irpoxo^MmJfMo,  Su id.  #.  r.) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  the  fields. 
Besides  the  inventions  relating  to  agriculture^ 
others  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  science, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  all  her 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  make  by 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.  We  may  notice  the  invention  of 
numbers  (Liv.  vii.  3),  of  the  trumpet  (Bmrkh,  ad 
Pind.  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  navigation.  [As- 
thvia.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  she 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  means  and  instruments  which  are  necc«*ary 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  producing 
fire.  She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephaestus  were  the 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  ipyaym  (Paus,  L  24.  §  3),  and 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  as  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  her  father  Zeus,  and  sup- 
porting him  with  her  counsel.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii 
160,  xviiL  190;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  4,  7,  &c. ;  Pint. 
dm.  10  ;  Ovid,  FatL  iii.  833  ;  Orph.  Hymn.  xxxi. 
8;  Spanh.  ad  Caflim.  p.  643;  Horat.  Carut  i. 
12.  19  ;  camp.  l)ici.  of  Ant.  under  %hM*aiA  and 
XaAxfia.)  As  the  goddess  who  made  so  many 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  civilised  life-, 
she  is  characterized  by  various  epithets  and  sur- 
names, expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  as  oV-rtArrtj, 
o^aA/iTm,  dlu&ffMcrif,  yAavit&rtnj,  sroAufouAos, 
voAi/ftirns,  and  ^ax<w,'T'1- 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phra tries  and  house* 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  festival 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  (IMcC 
of  Ant.  %.  v.  Apaturia.)  She  also  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  notion 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  »be 
is  described  as  assisting  Odysseus  against  the  law- 
less conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.)  Sbe 
was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the  vote*  of 
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the  judges  were  equally  divided,  the  gare  the 
rusting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  (Aeschyl. 
AW  753 ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  2B.  §  5.)  The  epithets 
which  hare  reference  to  this  part  of  the  goddess's 
character  are  dlies-owos,  the  avenger  ( Paus  iii.  1 5. 
|  4),  0ouXatcL,  and  dryvpeua.  (iii.  11.  $  8.) 

As  Athena  promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  state,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  by  maintaining  law  and  order  in  all  public 
transactions,  so  also  she  protected  the  state  from 
outward  enemies,  and  thus  assumes  the  character 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  Ares,  Eris,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer  (IL  v.  736,  Ac),  she  does  not  even  bear 
arms,  but  borrows  them  from  Zeus;  she  keeps 
men  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it  (IL 
L  199,  Ac),  and  repels  Ares'*  savage  love  of  war, 
and  conquers  him.  (v.  840,  ice,  zxi.  406.)  She 
does  not  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  on 
account  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  gains  in 
enraging  in  it;  and  she  therefore  supports  only  such 
warlike  undertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  favourable  results, 
(x.  '244,  Ac.)  The  epithets  which  she  derives  from 
her  warlike  character  are  wyeAt /a,  Aatyxa,  dAxi/tdxn, 
koAoooot,  and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns, 
fortresses,  and  harbours  are  under  her  especial  aire, 
whence  she  is  designated  as  ipv<rtwroki$y  oAoAirofi*- 
rrfis,  woAiar,  voAtovxor,  oVpaTa,  cUpia,  xApftovxor, 
s-vAoTtit,  wpofiax^pfuiy  and  the  like.  As  the  pru- 
dent goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  heroes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  as  well  as  for  their  strength  and  va- 
lour, such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes 
Ac  hillea,  Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Heracles  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  (Apollod  i.  6.  §  l,&c; 
comp.  Spanheim,  ad  Cultim.  p.  643;  Horat.  Cunn. 
L  12.  19.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
more  civilised  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajaz  bod  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  start", 
with  which  she  bestows  on  her  favourites  youth 
and  majesty.  (Horn.  Od.  xvi.  172.) 

The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male, whence  she  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
'xxxi.  10)  ipcrp*  aoi  SqAvr,  and  hence  also  she  is 
a  virgin  divinity  (Horn.  Hymn.  ix.  3),  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
shuns  matrimonial  connexion.  Teircsias  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
bath  (Callim.7/yMiM.  pp.  .54(5,  MiU).  and  Hephaestus 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  was 
obliged  to  flee.  (Apollod,  iii.  6.  §  7,  14.  §  6;  Horn. 
Jt.  li.  547,  Ac ;  comp.  Txctx.  ad  Lycopkr.  111.) 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
scribe the  goddess  as  dressed ;  and  when  Ovid 
(Ileroid.  v.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
statue  al*o  was  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
carried  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
covered.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
of  her  virgin  character,  there  are  some  traditions  of 
late  origin  which  describe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apolio  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena— 
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a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  at  the  time  when 
the  Ionians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this  new  divinity  was  placed  in 
some  family  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Midler,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  13.)  Lychnus 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena. 
(Spanheim,  ad  Cullim.  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
worship  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  national  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  3so  atirrupa^  iryuux,  and 
ircuupfa,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  was  sacred  to  her.  (Pans.  i.  23.  §  5, 
31.  g  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  her  wor- 
ship was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  see  Minkkva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
was  said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut.  dt  It.  et 
Paus.  vi.  26.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  164.) 
At  Co  rone  in  Messenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  in 
its  hand.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  3)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  surname  of  raupo€6\os  (Suid.  t.  r.),  ram*, 
and  cows.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  550;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  754.) 
Eustathius  {ad  /lorn.  L  c.)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lambs. 
In  llinn,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  suid  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  (».  e.  votni)  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  a.  c.  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  sec  Diet.  o/Aut.t.w. 
Panathenaea  and  Arrhtphuria. 

Athena  wn»  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  tbe 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidias.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  auid  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronze  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  Lemnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lemnians.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height.  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  band  she  bore  a  biuce,  and 
at  her  feet  there  lay  a  serpent.  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  7, 
28.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re- 
presentations of  Athena  in  statues  colossal  busts 
reliefs  coins  and  in  vase-paintings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
she  usually  wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  orna- 
mented in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins 
heads  of  rams  horses  and  sphinxes  (Comp.  Horn. 
II.  v.  743.)  2.  The  aegis  (Diet.  (fAnL  t.  r.  Aryis.) 
3.  The  round  Argolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Objects 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent, 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usu- 
ally the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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■he  wean  a  cloak,  the  pcplus,  or,  though  rarely, 
the  chlamys.  The  general  expression  of  her  figure 
ia  thought  fulness  and  earnestness ;  her  face  is  ra- 
ther oral  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender  :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  Mi/thol. 
BUiterb.  i.  p.  46,  &c;  Wclcker,  Zeittchrift  fur  (•etch, 
tier  alien  Knnst,  p.  256,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AOifKaioi),  historical.  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjective  for  Athenian,  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated 'AfbWoj,  and  the  latter  'Afcjwuoj.  (Eustath. 
ad  II.  0.  p.  237.)  1.  Son  of  Pcricleidas  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  the  truce  for  one  year  which  in  B.  a  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Aris- 
tonymus,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  Brasidas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc.  iv.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athcnaeus  and  Pcricleidas  mark  the  friendly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  family  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  family  of 
Pericles. 

2.  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (n.  c. 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Pctra,  but 
afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Diod.  xix.  94.) 

3.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Antiocbus  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  a  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  iu  consequence  of  some  previous  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Diod.  Ejx.  de  lrtrt.  et 
Vit.  p.  603,  cd.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamua.  [Er- 
mbnss  ;  Attalus.]  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequentty  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Eumenes  and 
Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  26, 
xxxiii.  11;  Liv.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  xlii.  55,  xlv.  27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  instance  of  queen  Athcnais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  a.  c.  51.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AfHWor),  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  ITept  Mr)x«rrin&T«M'  (on  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marccllus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  A  the- 
nar us  of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Proclus  (in 
Euclid,  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot's 
Mathematici  Vetere*,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grace,  iv.  p.  222,  &c.) 

2.  An  eI'IuHammatic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Lai-rtius.  (vL  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
{Brunch  Anal.  li.  p.  257.) 

3.  Ariibtoiucian,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
nent of  Hennagoras.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  16,  ii.  15.  §  23.) 


4.  Of  Sblbuous,  a  philosopher  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  670)  as 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  demagogue  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acquainted 
with  L.  Licinius  Varro  Muraena.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  which  the  latter,  with  Fannius  Caepio, 
had  entered  into  nguinst  Augustus,  Athcnaeus  ac- 
companied him  in  his  flight.  He  was  retaken,  but 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  plot. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Porphy- 
rins in  his  life  of  Plotinus.  (c  20.)  There  was 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  22  12  )  [C  P  M  ] 

ATHENAEUS  fAflifmio*),  a  native  of  Nau- 
cratis,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  7pa^iori- 
k6s,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  into 
English,  a  literary  man.  Suidas  places  him  in  the 
M  times  of  A/are «s"  but  whether  by  this  is  meant 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  uncertain,  as  Caracal  la  was 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.  We  know,  however,  that 
,  who  wrote  a  work  called  J/alieutuxt  in- 
to Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  him 
(Athen.  L  p.  13),  and  that  Comraodus  was  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p.  537),  so  that  he  may  have 
been  born  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  but  flourished 
under  his  successors.  Part  of  his  work  must  have 
been  written  after  A*  D.  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xv.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  / Mipnnto/thUtae, 
Le.  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned^  or  else,  perhaps,  as 
has  lately  been  suggested,  The  Contrivers  qf  f'mrft, 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections 
of  what  arc  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets,  his- 
torians, dramatists  philosophers,  orators,  and  phy- 
sicians, of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms  and 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  science 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Archcstratus 
[Archbstratus],  whose  place  his  own  15  books 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  collection 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  common-place  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  love 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassed  for 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  which  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only,  (viii. 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represent*  himself  as  describing  to 
his  friend  Timoc rates,  a  banquet  given  at  the  house 
of  Lauren tius  (Aarfy<ru>s),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  arc  Galen, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.  The  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  guests 
are  the  interlocutors  related  to  Timocmtcs :  a 
double  machinery,  which  would  have  been  incon- 
venient to  an  author  who  hod  a  real  talent  for  dra- 
matic writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe- 
naeus, who  had  none,  is  wholly  unmanageable. 
As  a  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utterly  violated 
by  the  supposition  that  so  immense  a  work  is  the 
record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  banquet,  and 
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by  the  absurdity  of  collecting  at  it  the  produce  of 
every  season  of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  in- 
tricate discussions  introduced  apropos  of  tome 
trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the 
dialogue,  so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech 
we  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confusion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
hack  to  the  tiresome  Tiraocrate*,  we  are  quite  pro- 
voked at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  is  put 
together.  But  as  n  work  illustratire  of  ancient 
manners,  as  a  collection  of  curious  facta,  names  of 
author*  and  fragments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus 
would  utterly  have  perished ;  in  short,  as  a  body 
of  amusing  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  praise  the  Deipnosophisme  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider- 
ing the  difference  between  a  discussion  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
ing of  Plato's  Phaedo, — Athenneus  and  Timocmtes 
being  substituted  for  Phaedo  and  Echecrntcs. 
The  praises  of  Laurentius  are  then  introduced,  nnd 
the  conversation  of  the  savans  begins.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  ;  a  few  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  have  anecdotes  of  gourmands  !**  of  Apicius 
(the  second  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  his  stomach,  and  to  have  lived  at  Mintumae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
in  search  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  shore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
tho««  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  back  with- 
out landing.  Sometimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
prove  assertions  in  natural  history,  e.g.  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nutritious  (1),  by  the  statement  that 
it  nourishes  the  Wtti£,  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge- 
nerally are  so,  as  milk  and  honey,  by  the  latter  of 
which  Democritus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Thcsmophoria  (though  he  had 
determined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
mourning  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
servants from  celebrating  the  festival.  The  story 
of  the  Pinna  and  Pinnotecr  (iuw^*o{  or  m*vo- 
■nifrffs)  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
on  shell-fish.  The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish 
(eVr/Mor),  the  pinnotcer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
the  pinna's  shclL  As  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
which  the  pinna  subsets  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer  bites  the  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  close  his 
shell  and  secure  them.  Grammatical  discussions 
are  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g.  the  account 
of  the  ifurfSaXr)  begins  with  the  laws  of  its  accen- 
tuation ;  of  eggs,  by  on  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  «Mr,  awfov,  sfcor,  or  ttapuw. 
Quotations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  we 
are  told  that  «a  was  formerly  the  same  as  tbr«wa, 
from  which  fact  he  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
story  of  Helen's  birth  from  an  egg.  This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  from  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
Leda  produced  goose's  eggs ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
through  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
eggs.  This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
manner  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  facts 
from  the  vast  stores  of  his  erudition.  Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
mere  similarity  of  sounds.  Cyn  ulcus  one  of  the 
guests  call*  for  bread  (opror),  M  not  however  for 
Artus  king  of  the  Messapians;"  and  then  we  are 
led  back  from  Art  us  the  king  to  Art  us  the  eatable, 
and  from  that  to  salted  meats  which  brings  in  a  | 
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grammatical  discussion  on  the  word  rdp»xof, 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not.  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric  Thus  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

$8««  ydp  «rard  Bvfx6v  docA^or,  ais  i-wovtfro, 

which  he  pronounces  spurious,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

atW-^arot  9i  ol  $A0f  fio$r  cryader  MtvtKaot. 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  drunkenness  as  he  considers  it,  he 
derives  Qolirq  from  6*w»  ipttta  oivovaBau  and  fU&vHP 
from  furd,  ri  &vta>.  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  Pvr4f  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [Aminos,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  seolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  real  curiosity,— a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 
dptnf. 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extracts  are  Alcaeus 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nandcr  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus  Epinie- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedoclcs  of  Agrigentum,  Cra- 
tinus  Eupolis  (Hor.  Sal.  L  4. 1),  Alcman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all,  he  cites  nearly  800  authors  and  more  than 
1*200  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  »*p»  r£v  i»  2if'q  fkuuktva- 
diT*v,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  the  obvious  unfitness  of 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  Dripnomphuts  the  first  two  books  nnd 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (latter  part  of  12th  cent.); 
for  Bent  ley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Kpitome. 
(I'halarU,  p.  130,  &c.)  Perizonius  (preface  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schweigliauser)  has  proved  that 
Aclian  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Various  Histories  (middle  of  3rd  cent.),  a  ituV 
bery  which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life- time  of  the  pillaged  author.  The  Deipuo- 
sophists  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Saturnalia  (end  of  4th 
cent.) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himself  so  largely 
of  Athenacus's  erudition  as  Eustathius 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists 
called  by  Schweighiiuser  the  Codex  Veneto-  Pnrisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  arc  copies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  poetical  parts  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  Tho  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Bessorion,  and  after  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighiiuser *s 
It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  10th 
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tury.  The  subscript  is  always  placed  after,  instead 
of  under,  the  Towel  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 

The  first  edition  of  Athenaeus  was  that  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514  ;  a  second  published  at  Basle,  1535  ; 
a  third  by  Casaubon  at  Geneva,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Dalecampius  (Jacques  Dalechamp 
of  Caen),  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600; 
a  fourth  by  Schweighauser,  Strasburg,  1 4  vols.  8vo. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  and  also  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  8  vols.  8vo., 
Leipsic,  1827.  The  last  is  the  best,  Schweig- 
hKuser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of 
the  sagacity  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  translation  of  Athe- 
naeus into  French  by  M.  Lefevre  de  Villebrune, 
under  the  title  *  Banquet  des  Savans,  par  A  thence," 
1789— 1791, 5  vols.  4to.  A  pood  article  on  Sch  weig- 
hs user's  edition  will  bo  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  in.  1803.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHENAEUS  fAftfmioj),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pneuraa- 
tici.  He  was  born  in  Cilicia,  at  At  tale  ia,  according 
to  Oalen  (De  Element,  ex  Ilippocr.  L  6.  vol.  i.  p. 
457 ;  Drfin.  Med.  prooem.  voL  xix.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  Trem.  PalpiL,  $c  c  6.  vol.  vii.  p.  609 ;  De 
Differ.  Puis.  iv.  10.  vol.  viii.  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
According  to  Caelius  Aurclianus.  (De  Morb.  A  cut. 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
death  arc  unknown,  but  as  Agathinus  was  one  of 
his  followers  [Agathinus],  he  must  have  lived  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Gal.  De  Dignotc 
Puis.  L  8.  vol.  viii.  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodoras  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  104),  and  appears  to 
have  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pneumatici 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of Ant.  a  v.  Pneumatici,  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De  Caus.  Symptom,  ii. 
3.  vol.  vii.  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasiua.  (ColL  Medic,  ix.  5.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
however,  remains  but  the  titles,  and  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Orilttsius.  (Colt.  Medic,  i.  2. 
p.  206,  v.  5.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366,  368.)  For 
further  information  the  render  may  consult  Le 
Clerc's  I/isL  de  la  Mid. ;  Haller's  BiUiotk.  Medic. 
PracL  vol.  i.  p.  190;  Osterhauscn,  De  SeHae 
Pneumaticorum  Mcdicormm  Ifisioria,  Altorf,  1791, 
8vo.}  and  Sprengcl's  Hist,  de  la  Mid. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
on  Urine,  Tltpi  Oipetv  2vro$is  'Aapi&Jf,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Athenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  some  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici        [  W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  the  155th  Olympiad.  (Plin.fr'.  A", 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATH  ENA'GORAS  ('AOnroyopat)  delivers  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35—40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  feeling  of  the  democratical  party 
at  Syracuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens,  b.  r.  415.  He  is  called 
Srfuov  wpo<rrarnsy  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
magistrate,  like  the  Roman  tribunus  plebis.  (Miil- 
fer,Z*>r.iii.  9.§  1.)  [A.  H.C.] 


ATHENAGORAS. 

ATH  EN  A'GORASfAPrjwyooas).  1.  ASamian, 
the  son  of  Archestratidcs,  was  one  of  the  amlxasKi- 
dors  sent  by  the  Samians  to  Lcotychides  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mycale,  b. c  4/9.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

2.  A  Milesian,  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  at  the  bead 
of  some  mercenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  (b.  c.  305),  and  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho- 
dians. Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  he 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Demetrius.  (Diod. 
xx.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  h.  c  200.  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxL  27,  35,  43, 
xxxiL  5,  xxxiiL  7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  same  name  in  the 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  Tbeasalonica 
in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv. 
xliv.  32.) 

There  were  several  other  persons  of  this  name, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cumae, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  (pro  Place  c  7) ;  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  to  whom  Boethus  dedicated  bis  work 
■Kffi  to>v  irapa  TlKaTutvt  dvopovu4rwr  Ki^mtv  (Pho- 
tius,  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Byzantium. 
(Philipp.  Cypr.  Chron.  p.  4;  Fabric.  UiltL  (irwc 
vii  p.  101.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATH  ENA'GORAS  (*kto\«rfio*t),  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  I  lis 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome;  and  the  only  ancient  biographical 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  published  by  Henrv  Dodwell  along 
with  his  DisserUttiones  in  Irenaeum.  In  this  do- 
cument it  is  stated,  that  Athenagoras  was  the  first 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Christiana  It  is  added  that  he  had, 
before  Colsus,  intended  to  write  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  faith 
he  had  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  asserted 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  was  the 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pantaenus  the  disci- 
ple of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Philippus 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  there  are  some  manifest  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athcnagoras's  defence 
of  the  Christians  was  certainly  not  addressed  to 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  modern  scholars,  that  it  was  presented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus;  but  it  has 
been  ahewn  by  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  em- 
perors to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus.  Iti  this  view 
Baronius,  Petavius,  Tillcmont,  Maranus,  Fabricius 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certain, 
again,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  pupil, 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenus.  And  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  know  respecting  him  is 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  above-mention- 
ed Apology,  and  of  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
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trnet  of  the  resurrection.  Both  of  these  arc  writ- 
ten with  considerable  ability  and  elegance,  and  in 
a  pare  Attic  style.  In  the  first,  be  rigorously 
combats  the  charges  of  atheism,  profligacy,  and 
cannibalism,  which  were  preferred  against  the 
early  Christians.  In  the  second,  he  shews  with 
no  little  ingenuity,  that  the  presumptive  arguments 
against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
are  inconclusive. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Athenagoras 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  Ma- 
ranus,  and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Thenphilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Hernias,  in  one  volume,  folio,  Paris,  1 742.  The 
other  editions  of  Athenagoras  are  these  :  H.  Ste- 
phani,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
Cologne  in  1686  ;  Bishop  Pell's,  Oxford,  1682  ; 
Rechenherg's,  Leipzig,  1684—85;  Decbair's,  Ox- 
ford, 1 706.  His  works  are  also  given  in  the  edition 
of  Justin  Martyr,  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
in  the  collections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
Oberthiir.  J.  O.  Lindner's  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (Longosal.  1 774-75) 
deserve  particular  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athenagoras,  with  fragments  from  other  ancient 
authors,  were  translated  into  English  by  David 
Humphreys,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Richard  Porder,  London,  1 573.  See  T.  A.  Clariese, 
Ctimmentatio  de  Atkenagorae  Vita  ei  ScriptU,  Lugd. 
Bauv.  1819;'  Polvcarp  Leyser,  Disscrtatio  de  AtUe- 
matfora,  Lips.  1736.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHENA'OORAS  (,A0T>wyo>as),  »  pky«- 
cian,  the  author  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
Pulse  and  on  Urine,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Royal  Lib- 
rary at  Paris.  Some  bronze  coins  struck  at 
Smyrna  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athena- 
goras were  thought  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  Dmrrt. 
d*  Sum  mis  nuilruiiam  a  Smtfmtieia  in  Medicorum 
Hononm  jwrcwsu,  Lond.  1724,  4 to.)  to  refer  to 
the  physician  of  this  name  ;  but  this  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant,  ».  v.  Medina.)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Yarro  (De  Re  RmmL  i.  1.  §  9)  and  Columella  (De 
Re  Rust  i.  I.  §  10).  [W.  A.  G.J 

ATHKNA'IS  CA*W»)-  A  Sibyl  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  born  at  Erythrae. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645.) 

2.  Sumamed  Pkilortorgue  (♦lAo'erop-yoj),  the 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  1 1,  king  of  Capped  ocia,  and 
the  mother  of  Ariobarzanes  111.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xv.  4 ;  Eckbel,  iii.  p.  200.)  It  appears  from  an 
inscription  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 
Ariobarrancn  I.  was  also  called  Athenais. 

3.  The  daughter  of  I^contius.  [Ei'nociA.] 
ATHE'NION  fAeVfttr).  1.  A  Cilician,  who  in 

the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
wealth  and  pretended  astrological  knowledge,  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
attack  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  joined  Salvius,  the  king 
of  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi- 
cious jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  after- 
wards released  him.  Athenion  fought  with  great 
bravery  in  a  battle  with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Salvius, 
be  succeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  He  maintained 
bis  ground  for  some  time  successfully,  but  in  B.  o. 
101  the  Romans  sent  against  him  the  consul  M\ 


Aquillius,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
gent*, and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Diod.  Frafftn.  xxxvi. ;  Floras,  iii.  19;  Cic.  ia 
Verr.  iii.  26,  54.) 

The  uicknome  Athenio  was  given  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dius.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 
2o^J0pcutff)  Atbenoeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Leontens  the 
Argive.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  343.) 

4.  [AR16TION.] 

5.  A  mythographcr  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  Apollonius  (i.  917)  and  Homer  (//.  xv.  718). 
(Comp.  Lobeclc^yoop*.  ii.  p.  1220.)   [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHE'NION  ('Aihpisir),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soronus  (De  Arte  Obetetr. 
p.  210)  as  being  a  follower  of  Erasistratus,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  timo  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  (De  Medic,  v.  25.  p.  95.)    [  W.  A.G.] 

ATHE'NION.  1.  A  painter,  born  at  Maroncia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nicias,  whom  be 
resembled  and  excelled,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  11.  s.  40.  §  29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giants.  (Bracci,  Mem.  degii 
Ant.  Ink.  L  30 ;  Midler,  Arch,  d.  Kan*,  p.  498, 
Anm.  2.)  (C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  ('AAfnrwos),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Lnrgus.  (De  Compos.  Modicum,  c 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  tamo 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  (De  Goutpoe.  Mcdictxnt, 
tec  Loco*,  iv.  8.  vol  xii.  p.  789.)    [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENOCLES  ('Aflijr<wrA)»j).  I.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  place  Peiraeeus.  The  date 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenacus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarchus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenoclcs  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes 
(Agathias,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENOCLES  (  'AlQMftAfs ),  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athcnaeus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  e„  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATH  ENODO'RUS  fAftiwSowpoi).  1.  Of  As> 
nob,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Aristocles  and  Chrestus. 
(Philost.  ViL  Sophist,  ii.  14  ;  Eudocia,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  father  and  brother  of  the  poet  A  rat  us. 
The  latter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidaa,  a  e.  'Aparrot.) 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  sumamed  Cananitks 
(Kavwirrt%)  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birtli place  of 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodorus 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xvi.  1 1 )  calls 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Posidonius,  by  whom  proljably  he  was 
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instructed  in  the  doctrine*  of  the  Stoic*.  He  after- 
ward* went  to  Apollonia,  where  he  taught,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Roine.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  uue  occasions  with  considerable 
freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  hi.  36,  hi  43 ;  Zonaras,  p. 
544,  b.)  Zosimus  (i.  6)  tells  us,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Augustus  became  milder  in  consequence  of 
hi*  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodorus.  The 
young  Claudius  was  placed  under  his  instruction. 
(Suet.  Claud.  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  which  was  at  that  time  misgoverned 
by  Boethus,  a  favourite  of  Antoniu*.  Atheno- 
dorus procured  his  expulsion  and  that  of  his 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in- 
fluence with  Augustus,  he  procured  for  hi*  native 
city  a  remission  of  the  vectigalia.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  an  annual  festival  and  sacrifice.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  674  ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  21 ;  Cic  ad  Fauu 
iii.  7,  ad  AtL  xvL  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porphyr. 
m  Galea,  p.  21,  a. ;  Simplic  Cut*/,  p.  15,  b. ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Serm.  33)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio;  of  an  ac  countof  Tarsus  (Steph.  'AyxuiAii); 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia  (Plut  Poptie.  17); 
of  one  mfi  omuins  ml  inuStlas  (Athen.  xiu  p.  519); 
of  n  work  called  UtplicaToi  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  3,  v. 
3<j),  and  of  some  others.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  iii. 
p.  543;  Hoffmann,  Dmert.  de  Athen,  Tanetui, 
Lip*.  1732 ;  Sevin,  in  the  Mimoira  de  rAcud.  det 
Inter,  xix.  p.  77.) 

4*  Surnamed  Cordylio  (KopSuA/w),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  bom  at  Tarsus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pcrgamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrine*  of  hi*  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  cat  out  from  the  works  of  the  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistent  He  removed  from  Pcrgamus  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  674 ;  Diog.  Laert  vil  34 ;  Plut 
Gut.  Min.  10 ;  Senec  de  TnmquUL  Animi,  c  3,  Ep. 
X.  4.) 

5.  An  Errtrian,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
iwoujrquvra.  (Photius,  Cod.  119.) 

6.  Of  Rhodkk,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tOian.  (it  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Zcnon.  (Diog.  Laert 
vii.  38, 121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics,  that  all  offences  were  not  equal 

8.  Of  Tarsus,    [See  No*.  3  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Tror,  a  player  on  the  citbara,  was  one  of 
the  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Sun  in  a  c  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statin.  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  on  the  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  xiL  p.  538.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  (#A<W8«p«').  a  Greek 
physician  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
his  treatise  On  Epidemic  Disease*,  'EstSifiu*.  is 
quoted.   (Svmpot.  viii.  9.  §  1.)       [W.  A.  O.j 

ATHENODO'RUS  ('A0i?roo«pof).  1.  A  sta- 
tuary, a  native  of  Clcitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
statue*  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Delphi  after  the  battle 
of  Aegos-potami.  He  was  also  famed  for  his 
statues  of  distinguished  women.   He  was  a  pupil 
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of  the  elder  Polycletut,  and  flourished  at  the  end" 
of  the  fifth  century  a.  c.  (Pan*,  x.  9.  f  8 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  init,  and  §  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agesander 
of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing  the 
group  of  Laocoon.  [  Aorsa.ndrr.]     [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENO'OENES  (AoVrysVi^th*  author  of 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled  Cephalion. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'OENES  CASnw^r),  a  Christian 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty than  that  when  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
stake,  he  left  as  a  parting  gift  to  his  friends,  a 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
acknowledged.  We  learn  this  fact  from  St  Basil, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded,  (lie  Spirit* 
Sinctcs  c.  29.)  On  the  supposed  authority  of  this 
testimony,  some  have  erroneously  attributed  to 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  (Sunt  eweWs) 
beginning  Ai>{a  iv  ityioroi*  ©«*»,  and  the  evening 
hyinn  (yn*ot  itmpu4$)  beginning  ♦*«  IXapZw 
dy'iax  5o|i»».  (For  the  hymns  themselves,  see 
U*hcr,  THa.  de  Sembulo-AptMolico,  See,  p.  33  ; 
Thomas  Smith's  AfueeUaneu  priora,  p.  1 52 ;  Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  171-2.)  But  Basil  in  this 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  morning 
hymn,  while  he  expressly  distinguishes  the  evening 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  says  that  he 
doe*  not  know  who  was  its  author.  Cave  falls 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Historia  Literana  (ed.  1688),  but  corrects  it 
in  the  dissertation  de  Librit  et  Officii*  EecUsiattici* 
Graeeormm,  appended  to  the  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1698.  Le  Moyne  makes  Athenogenes 
contemporary  with  Clemens  Alexandrinua,  and  re- 
present* him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor  Seve- 
rus.  In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  a  note  upon  the  above-cited  passage  in 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  whom 
the  martyrologies  represent  as  suffering  under  Dio- 
cletian. Baroniu*  and  Tillcmont  strangely  suppose 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  same  with  Athe- 
nagoras,  whose  apology  for  the  Christians  was 
addressed  to  M.  Aureliu*  Antoninus  and  his  son 
Commodns.  (Le  Moyne,  Variu  Sacra,  iL  pp. 
1095-6;  Tillemont  Mtmoiret,  Ac  iL  p.  632; 
Lumper,  Hittoria  Thcotogico-CrUictL,  Ac  iv.  pp.  39, 
40 ;  Fabric  DM.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  170-2.)  [J.M.M.] 

ATHO'US  fAisMt),  a  surname  of  Zeus  derived 
from  mount  Athos,  on  which  the  god  had  a  temple. 
(Hesych.  a  v.;  AeschyL  A  gam.  270.)     [L  S.] 

ATHRYILATUS  ( 'A0pi/f Aorot ),  a  Greek 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Plutarch  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Sgmpcmacon  (iii,  4), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
after  Chri*t  [\V.  A.  G.] 

ATHYMBRUS  ('ABvpMp4t\  ATHYMBRA- 
DUS  i'AM/itpatos),  and  HYDRE'LUS  ("Topir- 
Aos\  three  brothers,  who  came  from  Lacedaemon, 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  called  by 
their  names.  These  cities  were  afterwards  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants,  who  founded  together 
the  town  of  Nyaa,  whence  the  latter  regarded 
Atbymbrus  a*  its  founder.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ; 
Steph.  By  a.  s.  v.'ABvutpa.) 

AT  I  A,  the  daughter  of  M.  Atlus  Balbns  of 
Aricia,  and  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
She  was  married  to  C.  Octnvius,  and  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar.  (Suet  Oct. 
4 ;  Veil.  Pat  it  59.)    She  pretended  that  Augustus 
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was  the  ion  of  Apollo,  who  had  intercourse  with 
her  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  while  she  was  sleeping 
on  one  occasion  in  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlr.  1;  Suet.  Oct.  94.)  She  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  son,  and  is  on  this 
account  classed  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  (c.  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
tLe  Gracchi,  and  Aurclia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Her  husband  died  in  B.  c.  59,  when  her 
son  was  only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
married  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
a  c  56.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesnr,  she  and 
her  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  his  great-uncle  had  left 
him.  (Plot.  GVc.  44  ;  Suet.  Oct.  8 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6*0  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  10.)  She  died  in  the  Erst  con- 
sulship of  her  son,  a  c  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral.  (Suet.  Oct.  Gl  ;  Dion.  Cass, 
xlvii.  17.) 

ATIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
written  ou  coins  with  one  t ;  bat  in  manuscripts  Wt 
find  both  A  Uius  and  A  tins.  This  gens  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  ever  attained  the  consulship  ;  but,  since 
Augustus  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother's 
aide  [Atia],  the  Battery  of  the  poets  derived  its 
origin  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys.  (Virg.  Ac*,  v.  56'8.)  The  cognomens  of 
the  Atii  arc  Balbus,  Labibnus,  Run;*,  Varus  : 
for  those  who  have  no  cognomens,  see  Alt  OB. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Balbus  and  Labienus.    (EckheL  v.  p.  145.) 

ATPDIUS  GE'MINUS.  [Gbminus.] 

ATl'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
coins  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  /,  but 
in  MSS.  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
Atilii  under  the  republic  are,  Bulbus,  Calatixur, 
Lo.xoia,  Rkoulus,  Ssrranus  ;  and  of  these  the 
Longi  were  undoubtedly  patricians.  (Dionys.  xi. 
6 1 .)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  in  &  a 
335  ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
name  under  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
found  on  coins  is  Sara  n  us,  which  appears  to  bo  the 
came  as  Serntnus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atilii  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Atilius. 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
Atill  and  underneath  Roma, 


ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  sect  of  Proculus  (Heinec.  Hist.  Jur.  Rom. 
f  230),  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Proculus. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  4.  s.  17.)  He  is  several  times  referred 
to  in  the  Digest,  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
('2.  tit  1 4,  pr.)  as  an  authority ;  but  there  is  no 
direct  extract  from  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 
have  not  been  preserved,  though  Bach  {Hut.  Jur. 
Rom.  p.  411)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit.  4. 
a.  7.  pr-,  that  he  published  nspvma.      [J.  T.  G.] 


ATI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consular 
tribune  ac.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  v.  13, 18) 
Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  a  c  444  (Liv. 
iv.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  wc  learn  from  Dionysius  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  Atii. it's,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c  31 1 , 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  legions, 
the  usual  number  levied  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  iu  each  legion,  the  peo- 
ple by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.    (Comp  Liv.  vii.  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilius,  quaestor  in  a  c  216,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxii.  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  b.  v. 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlius,  the  praetor,  had  vowed.  (Liv.  xxiiL  22.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
a  c  215.    (Liv.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius,  praetor  a  c  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa- 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  Paullus  to 
Samothrace  In  a  c  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothracian  assembly  in  support  of  dm  demand. 
(Liv.  xlv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist.    See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  ope  of  the  libertini,  built  an  am* 
phithratrc  at  Fidcnae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  o. 
27  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built,  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius 
( TiL  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  |  38)  he  is 
called  Publiut  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  (Amic.  c  2),  Acilius,  not  Atilius.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Corun- 
canius,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  science  in  pntfitendo.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  people 
Sajncns,  although,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
Sempronius  (who  was  consul  a  c.  304)  had  ac- 
quired the  cognomen  Sopkut,  less  expressive  to 
Latin  ears.  Sajnens  was  afterwards  a  title  fre- 
quently given  to  jurists.  (Gell.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cie.  de  Leg.  ii.  23  ;  Heinec  Hut.  Jur.  Rom.  § 
125.)  [J.T.G.] 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets, 
is  classed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vul- 
catius  Sedigitus,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit.  (Ap.  GclL  xv. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  the 
Electro  of  Sophocles  (Cic  de  Fin.  L  2  ;  comp.  Suet. 
Cars.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  superior  to,  and  more  numerous 
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than,  the  former ;  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Sedigitus  classed  bin)  among  the  comic 
poets,  without  having  recourse  to  the  improbable 
conjecture  of  Weichert  (Poet.  Latin.  Reliquiae, 
p.  139),  that  he  had  turned  the  Klectra  of  Sopho- 
cles into  a  comedy.  Among  his  other  plays  we 
hare  the  titles  of  the  following:  Micr6yoros  (Cic. 
7W,  Disp.  iv.  11),  Bocotia  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  89, 
ed.  M  tiller),  "Aypoutot,  and  Commorients.  (Varr. 
op.  Gelt,  iii.  3.)  According  to  another  reading 
the  last  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  Aquillius. 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  by  Cicero  (ad 
AIL  xiv.  20),  and  a  few  words  preserved  in  two 
passages  of  Varro  (L.  L.  vii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Alilius  has  come  down  to  us.  Cicero  (ad  Alt  L  c.) 
culls  him  pacta  durusimtu,  and  Licinius  describes 
hitn  as  ferreus  scriptor.    (Cic  de  Fin.  I.  c) 

ATTLIUS  FORTU N ATI A'N US.  [Foa- 

TfNATIANUS.] 

AT  ILL  A,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  accused  by 
her  own  son,  in  a.  d.  66,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
was  not  acquitted.    (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  56,  71.) 

ATIME'TUS,  a  freed  man  and  paramour  of  Do- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  accused  Agrippina  of 
plotting  against  her  sou  Nero,  a.  d.  56.  Agrippina, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimetus  accord- 
ingly was  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Ahu.  xiil  19,  21, 
22.) 

ATIMETUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  a  physician, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  inscription, 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Scriboniua  Largus,  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  said  by  him  (De  Compos. 
Afedicam.  c.  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
a  physician  named  Cassius,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Galen  (De  Cumy*.  MeJicuuu  *v.  Loco*,  iv.  8,  voL 
xii.  p.  771),  under  the  name  of  Alimetrms  ('Ati- 
PVp6t). 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  mi  ancient  inscription  with  the  title  Arckiater, 
is  most  probably  a  different  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric.  ll'dJ.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  94,  ed.vet. ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Larg.  pp.  188-9.)  [ W.  A.  O.J 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoea,  the 
wife  of  an  Atimetus,  who  is  described  as  the  freed- 
man  of  Pamphilus,  the  frcedman  of  the  euijicror 
Tiberius,  which  has  been  published  by  Burmann 
(Antk.  LaL  vol.  ii.  p.  90),  Meyer  (Anth,  Lot.  n. 
1274),  and  Wernsdorf  (Poll.  Lot.  Mim.  vol.  iii. 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoea  and 
her  husband.  This  Atimetus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  slave  of 
Cassius,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wcrnsdorf,  voL 
iii.  p.  139);  and  Lipsius  (ad  Tac.  Attn,  xiil  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  the  same  as  the  freed  man  of 
Domitia  spoken  of  above  ;  but  we  cau  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point 

ATI'NIA  QKNS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gens  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
stato  was  C.  Atinius  Libeo,  who  was  praetor  B.  c 
188.    All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Labko. 

A'TIUS.  1.  L.  Atius,  the  tint  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  a.  c  178. 
(Lir.  xli.  7.) 

2.  C,  Anus,  the  Pelignian,  belonged  to  the 
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Pompeian  party,  and  had  possession  of  Sulmo, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  B.  c,  49.  Caesar  de- 
spatched M.  Antony  against  the  town,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  opened  the  gates  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Antony's  standards,  while  Atius  cast 
himself  down  from  the  wall.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  dismissed  him  unhurt. 
(Caes.  D.  C  i.  18.)  Cicero  writes  (ad  AH.  viii.  4 ) 
as  if  Atius  himself  had  surrendered  the  town  to 
Antony. 

ATLAS  fATAof),  according  to  Hesiod  (Tkeog. 
507,  &c),  a  son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene,  and  a 
brother  of  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epiruetheus; 
according  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  $  3),  his  mother's 
name  was  Asia;  and,  according  to  Hyginus  (Fab. 
Prae/.)t  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Gaca.  For 
other  accounts  see  Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  PlaL  Cri- 
tias,  p.  114;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  iv.  247.    According  to 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poems  Atlas  knows 
the  depth  of  all  the  sea,  and  bears  the  long 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  carry  all  around 
(chilli  txowri)%  earth  and  heaven.   (Od.  i.  52.) 
Hesiod  only  says,  that  ho  bore  heaven  with  his 
bead  and  hands.  (Com p.  AeschvL  Prom.  347,  Ace.; 
Paus.  v.  18.  §  1,  II.  §  2.)    In  these  passages  Alias 
is  described  either  as  bearing  heaven  alone,  or  as 
bearing  both  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  several  mo- 
dern scholars  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expression  d^U  {gown;  if  the  signification  is 
w  the  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,"  the  columns  (mountains)  must  be  conceived 
as  being  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth's 
surface;  but  if  they  mean  "bear  or  support  all 
around,"  they  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  rests  apparently.   In  either  case,  the  mean- 
ing of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.    Iu  the  Homeric 
description  of  Atlas,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  super- 
human or  divine  being,  with  a  personal  existence, 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountain. 
The  idea  of  hea veil-  bearing  Atlas  is,  according  to 
Lctronne,  a  mere  personification  of  a  cosmographie 
notion,  which  arose  from  the  views  entertained  by 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  heaven  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth ;  and  such  a  personification, 
when  once  established,  was  further  developed  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  such  as  that  of 
the  Titans.  Thus  Ajlas  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeus,  and,  being 
conquered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  labour  of  bear- 
ing heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.   (Hesiod,  I  e. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  150.)  Still  later  traditions  distort  the 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  rationalistic  inter- 
pretations upon  it,  and  make  Atlas  a  man  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  (.Met. 
iv.630,otc,comp.  ii.296)  relates,  that  Perseus  came 
to  him  and  asked  for  shelter,  which  he  was  refused, 
whereupon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on  which 
rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.    Others  go  still 
further,  and  repiescnt  Atlas  as  a  powerful  king, 
who  possessed  great  kuowlcdge  of  the  courses  <>f 
the  stars,  and  who  wus  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.    Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
(Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27;  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3 ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  I  745;  Txetx.  ad  Lycophr.  873.)     At  finst, 
the  story  of  Atlas  referred  to  one  mountain  only. 
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which  was  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  earth  ;  but,  as  geographical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred  to  other  places, 
and  thus  we  read  of  a  Mauri  tauian,  Italian,  Arcadian, 
and  eren  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas.  ( Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  L  61 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  134.)  The  com- 
mon opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaven- bearing 
Atlas  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  range  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bears  the  name  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Alias  is 
said  to  hare  been  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Pleione  or  by  Hesperis,  of  the  Hyadcs  and  He»pc- 
rides  by  Aethra,  and  of  Oenomaus  and  Maea  by 
Stcrope.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1 ;  Died,  ir.  27;  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  viii.  ISO.)  Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyas 
and  Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
(Horn.  Od.  vii.  245  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83.)  Atlas  was 
painted  by  Panaenus  on  the  parapet  surrounding 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Pans.  t.  1 1.  §  2); 
on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  seen  carrying  hca- 
ren  and  holding  in  his  bands  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amydae  he  was  likewise  represented.  (Paus.  t. 
18.  §  1,  iii.  18.  §  7;  com  p.  HeftW,  in  the  AlUjem. 
Schulzeituwg  for  1832,  No.  74,  &e. ;  E.  Gerhard, 
A  rdtemoro*  tntd  die  HapcrUUn,  Berlin,  1838; 
KiuutUatt  for  1836,  No.  64,  &c ;  G.  Hermann, 
IMutrtatio  d«  A  tiamte,  Lips.  1 820.)        [  L.  S.  ] 

ATOSSA  ('Arom),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus 
and  the  wife  successively  of  her  brother  Cam  by  sea, 
of  Smcrdis  the  Magian,  and  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
over  whom  she  possessed  great  influence.  Excited 
by  the  description  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
cedes  [  Dkmocsoks],  she  is  said  to  have  urged 
Dareius  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
Dareius  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achaemcnes, 
and  Hystaspes.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
viL  2,  3,  64,  82,  97;  Aeschyl.  Penae.)  According 
to  a  tale  related  by  Aspasius  (ad  Aridoi.  Ethic,  p. 
124),  Atossa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

Hellanicus  related  (Tatian,  c  Grate,  init. ;  Clem. 
Alex.  .Strom,  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atossa 
was  the  first  who  wrote  epistles.  This  statement 
is  received  by  Bcntley  (/'Au/urw,  p.  385,  Ac),  and 
is  employed  by  him  as  one  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Pha- 
laris.  [C.P.M.] 

ATRATI'NUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Sem- 
pronia  gens.  The  Atratini  were  patricians,  nnd 
were  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  after  the  year  a.  c  380,  no  member  of 
the  family  is  mentioned  till  a.  c.  34. 

1.  A.  Sxmproniu8  Atratinus,  consul  B.  c 
497.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  1.)  He  had  the 
charge  of  the  city  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
R«  gill  us  was  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
riously placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
himself  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
corn  for  the  people.  (Liv.  ii.  34  ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Hernicans  and  Ynlscians  in 
487,  Atratinus  was  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  city.  (Dionys.  viii.  64.)  He  was  interrex 
in  482.    (Dionys.  viii.  90.) 

2.  A  Skmpronius  A.  r.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  a  c  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  office  was  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
signed, and  consuls  were  appointed  in  their  stead . 
(Liv.  iv.7  ;  Dionys,  xi.  61  ;  Diod.  xiL  32.) 
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I  3.  L.  Srxpronius  A.  p.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  ],  consul  a  c  444.  He  wn»  censor  in  the 
following  year  with  L.  Papiriua  Mugillanus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
xi.  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Cic.  ad  Fum.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sempronius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
a.  c  425,  420,  and  416.  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47  ; 
Died.  xiL  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Skmpronius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  pat  melts  of  No.  4,  was  consul  a  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volscians. 
Through  his  negligence  and  carelessness  the  Ko- 
man  army  was  nearly  defeated,  and  was  saved 
only  through  the  exertions  of  Sex.  Tempanius,  one 
of  tbo  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it  ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost. 
The  conduct  of  Atratinus  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  by  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensius,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  bad  served  raider 
Atratinus,  and  had  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  37 — 
42,  44  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  Skmpronius  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus 
a  c.  380.    (Liv.  vi.  28.) 

7.  L.  Skmpronius  Atratinus,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caclius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  (Comp.  Suet. 
dt  Clar.  Jihei.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
(Fro  Cad.  1,  3,  7.)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  D.  c.  34,  elected  in  the 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  favour. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  ("At pat),  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Bum, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Stepb.  Byz. 
$.v.)  He  was  the  father  of  H  ippodameia  and 
Caenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenus.  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xiL  190,  &&)  [L.  8.] 
ATREIDES  ('ArpslJnf),  a  patronymic  from 
Atrcus,  to  designate  his  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designates 
Agamemnon,  but  in  Ae  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Meiu-laus.  (Horn.  II.  L 
12,  Ac;  Hor.  Cam.  ii.  4.  7,  Ac.)        [L.  S.J 

ATREUS  ('Arpffr),  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podameia,  a  grand s<m  of  Tantalus  and  a  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Patopa]    He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Pleistbenes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaua,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Aoamkmnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  (test.  5;  Soph.  Ay  1271;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
Ac;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  462.)    The  tragic  fate  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  The 
story  of  Atrcus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  his 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  step-brother  Chrysippus, 
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the  son  of  Pelops  nnd  the  nymph  Axiocho  or  Ha- 
noi*. (Hygin.  Fab.  85;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydidcs  (i.  9^, 
who  terms  himself  to  justify  the  remark  of  his 
commentator,  it  was  Pclops  himself  who  killed 
Chrysippus.  At  reus  and  Thyestes  hereupon  took 
to  flight,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thucydidcs,  to 
escape  the  fate  of  Chrysippus.  Sthenelus  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Nicippe  (the 
Schol.  on  Thucyd.  culls  her  Astydameia)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  When 
afterwards  Eurystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  out  against  the  Hcracleids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atreus; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Eurystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantalus.  Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  robbed  him  also  of  the  lamb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Knstath.  o<///o>r. 
p.  184.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  was  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  place 
of  exile*  he  sent  Pleisthcnes  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contradiction;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Plcisthenes 
under  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Aerope,  whom 
Thyestes  had  seduced,  cannot  have  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fab.  86;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
ii.  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes  Tantalus  and  Pleisthcnes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meal  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan- 
til  us  and  fled,  and  Helios  turned  away  bis  face 
from  the  frightful  SCI"  TIC.  (Acschyl.  Agam.  1598; 
Soph.  AJ.  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  scarcity  and  famine,  and  the  ora- 
cle, when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  calamity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus  who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  father,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (A yam.  1605),  Aegisthus 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  with  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
wards when  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  grown 
up,  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus was  recognised  by  his  father;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus,  lie  pretended  to  have  killed  Thyestes 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself,  who  was  just  offering  up 
n  sacrifice  on  the  sea-coast.  (Hygin.  Fab.  88.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (ii.  16.  §  5-)  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (L  c),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  still 
(M'dller,  Ora&oiM.  p.  239)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
M  idler  there  describes  arc  above  ground,  whereas 
Pausanias  calls  the  building  dv6y*ia.       [L.  S.) 

Q.  ATRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships  c.  54,  while  Caesar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
(Cues.  Ii.  C  v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  to 
Pompey's  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar 
in  Africa,  B.  r.  47,  but  his  life  was  spared.  (Caes. 
B.  A/r.  68,  89.) 

ATROMETUS.    [Akochinks  p.  36,  b.] 

AT  RO  PATES  ('Ar/miniVnr),  called  A  trapes  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  of 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Medes  together 
with  the  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Saccsinae,  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamela,  b.  c.  331.  After  the  death  of 
Dareins,  he  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  Alexan- 
der. (Arrian,  iii.  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daughter  \rus 
married  to  Perdiccas  in  the  nuptials  celebrated  at 
Susa  in  n.c  324  ;  and  he  received  from  his  father- 
in-law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  (Arrian,  vii.  4 ;  Justin,  xviii.  4  ; 
Diod.  /.  c.)  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523.) 
It  was  related  by  some  authors  that  Atropates  on 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  hundred 
women,  said  to  be  Amazons  ;  but  Arrian  (vii.  13) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

A'TROPOS.    I  Mora  a  k.] 

ATT  A,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  he 
died  at  Rome  in  B.  c  78,  and  was  buried  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Praenestino  road.  (Hiero- 
nym.  t»  Enmb.  Ckron.  01.  175,  3.)  His  surname 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festus  («.  e.), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Horace  alludes 
in  the  lines  {Ep,  ii.  1.  79), 

"  Recte,  necne,  crocum  florcsque  pcrambtdet  Attae 
Falmla,  si  dubitcm ;" 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  far-fetched,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  father  it  upon  Horace.  It  appears, 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  the 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  his  time.  Atta 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  Rom.);  but 
the  passage  of  Cicero  ( pro  Scdin,  51),  in  which  hi* 
name  occurs  is  evidently  corrupt 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belonged  to  the  class  called 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  togaJae  tabcrnaria* 
(Diomedcs,  iii.  p.  487,  cd.  Putsch),  that  is  come- 
dies in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  persons 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  following  plays  of  Atta  have  come  down  to 
us:  Aediiiciu.  ((Jell.  vii.  9;  Diomcd.  iii.  p.  487); 
Aquae  Caiidae  (Non.  Marc.  p.  133.  11,  139.  7); 
Conaliatrur  (Gell  vii.  9);  LucabrxUio  (Non.  Marc, 
p.  4C8.  22);  Mater'era,  though  this  was  probably 
written  by  Afranius  and  is  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Atta  (Schol.  Cruqu.  ad  I  for.  Ep.  ii.  I.  80);  Mrya- 
lrn.na  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  33);  Socrtu  (Prit- 
cian,  vii.  p.  764);  Sujaiticoiio  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii  14); 
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Tiro  Profickcatu  (Priscian,  tiij.  p.  8*28.)  The 
fragments  of  Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  in  PoiL 
See*.  LaL  roL  v.  par.  u.  p.  97,  &c ;  compare  Wei- 
chert,  Poet.  Lot.  Reliquiae,  p.  345. 

ATTAOl'NUS  ('Array  ants),  the  son  of  Phry- 
non,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thebes,  betrayed 
Thebca  to  Xerxes  on  bis  invasion  of  Greece  (Paus. 
vii.  10.  §  1),  and  took  an  actiTe  part  in  favour  of 
the  Persians.  He  invited  Mardonius  and  fifty  of 
the  noblest  Persians  in  his  army  to  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Thebes,  shortly  before  the  bottle  of 
Plataea,  &c.  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
march  cd  against  Thebes,  and  required  Attaginus, 
with  the  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
but,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  his  fellow-citizens  determined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Greeks.  Attaginus  made  his 
escape,  but  his  family  were  handed  over  to  Pausa- 
iiias,  who  dismissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod, 
ix.  15,  86,  88;  Athen  iv.  p.  148,  e,)  " 

ATTALI'ATA,*  MICHAEL, a  judge  and  pro- 
con  sol  under  Michael  Ducas,  emperor  of  the  East, 
at  whose  command  he  published,  a.  o.  1073,  a 
work  containing  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
the  name  voti)ua  vouueb*  ^rot  irpayuaruefi.  This 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Leunclavius, 
and  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  collection.  Jus  Qraeco-Romattum. 
If  it  is  a  poem,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
no  one  has  yet  observed  the  fact  or  discovered  the 
metre  in  which  it  is  written.  Ilofif/ua  myu/rdV  is 
usually  translated  opm  da  Jure,  The  historians  of 
Roman  law  before  Hitter  (flitter,  ad  Jleinec.  Hitt. 
«/./£.§  406)  wrote  wd'nwia  for  wuhuta.  There  are 
many  manuscripts  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 
differ  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Leunclavius  (  Bach,  Hut.  J.  R.  p.  682  )  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  extracts  from  a  similar  con- 
temporary work,  oirotyis  rtiv  viy**v,  by  Michael 
Psclius,  ore  given  by  Leunclavius  as  scholia  to  the 
work  of  A  Italia  to,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 
prose,  whereas  they  are  really  specimens  of  the 
■woXtriicol  ffr/x°*i  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
quantity.  [Pskllus.]  (Heimbach,  Anecdote,  i. 
125-6  ;  C.  E.  Zachariae,  Hudoriae  Jurit  Graecv 
Roman,  delineate  p.  71,  Heidelberg, 1 839.)  [J.T.G.] 

ATTA'LION  CATToAlcsr),  a  physician,  who 
v.'rotc  a  commentary  un  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  is  now  lost.  His  date  is  very  uncer- 
tain, as  be  is  mentioned  only  in  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 
Oribasiua,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATTALUS  f  AttoAo*).  1.  One  of  the  generals 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
whom  Philip  married  in  ac.  337.  He  is  called 
by  Justin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(xvii.  2),  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake.  (Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi  93, 
xvii.  2.)    At  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the 

•  The  quantity  of  the  name  appears  from  the 
last  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Leunclavius : 

T»i|per<?  Si  tij  ypa<f>rj  <f>i\o<pp6rus 

'O  Mjx«}a  at- Ovnarot  'ATTOA«M<T7}f. 

In  some  MSS.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
is  spelled  *ATTaA«isrrt|j.    It  is  derived  from  the 
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marriage  of  his  niece.  Attains,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (yrjautt)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  ard  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Plut  Alex.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  though  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  Attalus  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip's  connexion  with 
Attalus  not  only  thus  involved  him  in  family  dis- 
sensions, but  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  Attalus 
had  inflicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  family,  and  one  of  Philip's  body- 
guard. Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself,  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  u,c.  336.  [Philip.]  (Arist. 
Pol.  v.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  xvi.  93;  Plut.  Alex.  10 ; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attalus  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  as  he  had  been  previously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  tho 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
f  I  reek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Died.  xvi.  91  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attalus  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hccataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
talus, and  convey  him  to  Mncedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Heca- 
teus  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  assassinated  privately.  (Diod.  xvii.  2, 
3,5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromenes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one 
of  Alexander's  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro- 
thers, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  B.  c  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [Amyn- 
tas, No.  4.]  In  a  c  328,  Attalus  was  left  with 
Polysperchon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
against  the  Sogdians.  f  Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  exjx'dition  into  India, 
and  was  employed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness, b.  c.  323,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi- 
cers who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  26.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attains  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  B.  c.  82 1 ,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attalus  escaped  his 
wife's  fate  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  MOO 
talents,  were  surrendered  to  him  by  Archelaus, 
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who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  and 
by  means  of  these  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  800  horse.  He  remained 
at  Tyre  for  some  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Pcrdiccas  who  had  escaped  from  the  army;  but 
then,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Pcrdiccas,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Carta,  where  he  became  involved  in 
n  contest  with  the  Rhodians,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight.  (Diod.  xviii.  37; 
Arrian,  ap.  Pint.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.,  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Alcetas;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  party  of 
Perdiccas.  Alcetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  At  talus 
with  many  others  was  token  prisoner.  (Diod.  xviii. 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  B.  c.  320;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  b.  c.  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ;  I 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.  (Diod.  xir.  16.)  We  do  not  hear  of 
Attains  after  this  :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym- 
pics in  b.  c.  317.  (Diod.  xix.  35.) 

3.  Arrian  speak  a  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attains  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander's 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issus  b.  c.  333,  and  Guaga- 
melo,  b.  c.  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  son  of  Andromencs. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  infantry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  c 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Alexander's  generals ;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued,  Attalus,  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  3)  sent  persons  tn  murder  Pcrdiccas, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Mclcagcr. 
He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army 
at  Tripuradinis  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  B.C. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  Pkot.  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  from  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attalus  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromcnes. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pcr- 
gumus.  1.  Was  the  son  of  Attains,  the  brother 
of  Pbiletacrus,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(notthe  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great).  [El'menks.] 
lie  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  in  B.  c.  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven- 
tured to  make  bead  against  the  Gauls,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  this  success, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ; 
Paus.  L  8.  §  1,  x.  15.  §  3 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  16;  Po- 
lyb.  xviii.  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  in  b.  c. 
229  conquered  Antiochus  Hierax  in  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Etueh.  Grace  p.  186  ;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accession  of  Scleucus 
Ccraunns  (n,  c.  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Taurus. 
Scleucus  immediately  attacked  him,  and  by  b,  c. 
221  Achaeus  (  Achaei's]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergaiuus  itself.  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho- 
dians and  Byzantines  (u.c  220),  Attalus  took  part , 


with  the  latter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Achaeus  (Polyb. 
iv.  49),  bat  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  effec- 
tive assistance.  In  B.  c.  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  several 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  but 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  alarmed  the  Gauls, 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Polyb.  v.  77,  78.) 
In  B.  c.  216,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Achaeus.  (v.  107.) 
In  &  c.  21 1,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achaean*. 
( Liv.  xxvi.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrrhias,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpicius  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overran  Peparethus, 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Orcus,  and  took  Opus. 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  be  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  Philip's  hands;  and  hearing  that  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Pergamus,  he  re- 
turned to  Asia.  (Liv.  xxviL  29,  30,  33,  xxviii 
3—7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  Pea- 
sinus  in  Phrygia.  Attalus  received  them  graciously 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  black  stone 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix. 
10,  11.)  At  the  general  jxmce  brought  about  in 
204,  Pru&ina  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  for- 
mer as  the  ally  of  Philip,  the  latter  as  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Philip  and  the  Rhodians,  Atta- 
lus took  part  with  the  latter;  and  in  B.  c  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  Iub  territories,  but  waa 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Pergamus.  A  sea-fight 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  6eet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  fact  defeated  with  conside- 
rable loss,  though  he  found  a  pretext  for  claiming  n 
victory,  because  Attalus,  having  incautiously  pur- 
sued a  Macedonian  vessel  too  far,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  land. 
After  another  ineffectual  attempt  upon  Pergamus, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 — 8  ;  Liv.  xxxoi.  33.) 

In  200,  Attalus,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, crossed  over  to  Athens,  where  the  most  flat- 
tering honours  were  paid  him.  A  new  tril>e  was 
created  and  named  Attalis  after  him.  At  Athens 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formally 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvi.  25,  26 ;  Liv. 
xxxi.  14,  15  ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §'5,  8.  §  1.)  In  the 
same  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  relieve  A  by  do  s  which  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
(Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  campaign  of  199, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troops. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Ore  us  in  Euboea.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  44 — 47.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Asia  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  HI.,  who  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45—47, 
xxxiL  8,  27.) 

In  198,  Attalus  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegina.  In  the 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly*  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  Boeotians 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  was  struck  with  apoplexy.   He  waa  con- 
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Tpycd  to  PerpinuiR,  and  died  the  tame  year,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-four  year*.  (Liv.  xxxii.  16,  19,  23,  24,  33, 
xxx'hi.  2,21;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,8, 16,  xviiL  24,  xxiL 

2,  ic)  As  a  ruler,  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
wisdom  and  justice  ;  he  was  a  faithful  allv,  a  gene- 
rous friend,  and  an  affectionate  husband  and  fa- 
ther, lie  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  (Diog. 
Lac'rt  ir.  8  ;  Athcn.  xv.  p.  697;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii. 
74,  xxxiv.  19.  §  24,  xxxv.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
Apollouias  or  Apollonis,  he  had  four  sons:  Eumencs 
who  succeeded  him,  Attalus  Philetaerus,  and 
Athenaeus 

II.  Surnamed  Philadblphi's,  was  the  second 
son  of  Attalus  I.,  and  was  born  in  a  c  200.  (Lu- 
cian,  Macrob.  12;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.)  Before  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  find  him  em- 
ployed by  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  opera- 
tions. In  B.  c  190,  during  the  absence  of  Eume- 
nes, he  resisted  an  invasion  of  Seleucus  th«  son  of 
Antiochus  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat- 
tic  of  Mount  Siprlus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  18,  43.)  In 
B.  c  189,  he  accompanied  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  in  his  expedition  intoGalatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
12  ;  Polyb.  xiii.  22.)  In  182,  he  served  his  bro- 
ther in  his  war  with  Pharnaces.  (Polyb.  xxv.  4, 6.) 
In  171,  with  Eumenes  and  Athenaeus  he  joined 
the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus  in  Greece,  (Liv. 
xlii.  55,  58,  65.)  He  was  several  times  sent  to 
Home  as  ambassador:  in  B.  c.  192,  to  announce 
that  Antiochus  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Liv. 
xxxv.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume- 
nes and  Pharnaces  (Polyb.  xxv.  6);  in  167,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Romans  on  their  victory  over  Perseus. 
Eumenes  being  in  ill-favour  at  Home  at  this  time, 
Attalus  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  himself;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  a  physician  named  Stratius,  to 
abandon  his  designs.  (Liv.  xlv.  19,  20 ;  Polyb. 
xxx.  1 — 3.)  In  1G4  and  160,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5.) 

Attalus  succeeded  his  brother  Eumencs  in  B.  c 
159.  His  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Ariarathes  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  be  was  attacked  by  Prusias  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans  and  his  allies,  Ariarathes  and  Mitbridate* 
In  ac  154,  Prusias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romans  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
talus for  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  (Polyb.  HL5, 

xxxii.  25,  &c^  xxxiii.  1,  6, 10,  1 1 ;  Appian,  Alitkr. 

3,  &c.;  Diod.  xxxi.  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
some  troops  to  aid  Alexander  Balos  in  usurping  the 
throne  of  Syria  (Porphyr.  ap.Ewteb.  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin, xxxv.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nicomedes 
against  his  father  Prusias.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Diegylis,  a  Thra- 
cian  prince,  the  father-in-law  of  Prusias  (Diod. 

xxxiii.  Exc  p.  595,  Ate ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624),  and 
sent  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Romans,  which 
assisted  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Paus.  vii.  16.  §  8.) 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resigned  him- 
self  to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  Philopocmen. 
(Plut  Mur.  p.  792.)  He  founded  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (Steph.  ttyz.  s.v.)  and  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
embroidery.  (Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
riii.  74  ;  A  then.  viii.  p.  346,  xiv.  p.  634.)  He 
died  B.  c  1 38,  aged  eighty-two. 
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III.  Surnamed  Philohktor,  was  the  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Ariara- 
thes, king  of  Cappadocia.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (b.  c  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  Balas 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Attalus  II.  b.c.  138.  He 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
At  last,  seized  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  B.  c  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
sun's  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  his  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  14 ;  Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  p.  601  ; 
Varro,  R.  R.  Praef.;  ColumelL  LI.  §  8;  Plin. 
//.  Ar.  xviii.  5  ;  Liv.  Epit.  58  ;  Plut  TUk  Grace*. 
14;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  4 ;  Floras  ii.  20;  Appian.  Mithr. 
62,  BcU.Civ.  v.  4.)  His  kingdom  was  claimed 
by  Aristonicus.  [ABiSTONicfs.]       [C.  P.  M.J 

ATI  ALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  d.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
born  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pagan  (Philos- 
torgius xii.  3),  and  received  baptism  from  an  Arian 
bishop.  (Sozomcn,  Hist.  Eccl.  ix.  9.)  Having  be- 
come senator  and  praefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric's  second  siege  of  Rome,  he  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rius and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  amputate 
his  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Philostorgius  xii.  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reannex  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sozomcn,  Hist.  Eoci.  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  Alaric's  advice,  in- 
duced the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Ariminum.  (Zosimus,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phus,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placid ia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  was  again  put  forward 
by  Ataulphus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  Phot.  p.  58),  was  token  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono- 
rius, was  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  his  former  pros- 
perity, viz,  the  amputation  of  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  perpetual  l>anishmcnt  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  A.  n.  416.  (Philostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godcfroy's  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albano,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark- 
able as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  would  be  represented 
by  the  number  13|. 

The  obverse  is,  prihcus.  attalvs.  p.  r.  aitg., 
a  protomc  of  Attalus  turned  to  the  ri^ht,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearls  round  his  forehead, 
and  the  palmlumentum  fastened  across  the  right 
shoulder  with  the  usual  bulla. 

The  reverse  is  invicta.  roma.  aktkrna.  r.  u. 
Rome,  hclmcted  and  draped  to   the  feet,  sit- 
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ting  in  front  on  a  chair  ornamented  on  each  side 
with  lions'  heads ;  in  the  riyht  hand  she  holds  a 
globe,  on  which  a  small  Victory  is  standing  and 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  crown  and  in  her  left  a 
branch  of  palm ;  the  left  rests  upon  a  spear  with 
a  long  iron  head,  and  inverted.         [A.  P.  S.J 


A'TTALUS,  literary.  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  defrauded  of  his 
property  by  Sejanus,  and  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  (Senec  Suas.  2.  p.  17,  ed.  Bip  )  He  taught 
the  philosopher  Seneca  (Ep.  108),  who  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
(Comp.  A'ot  Quaest.  ii.  60,  Ep.  9,  63,  67,  72.  81, 
109.)  The  elder  Seneca  describes  him  (Suas.  Lc.) 
as  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  far  the  acuteot 
philosopher  of  his  age.  We  hare  mention  of  a 
work  of  his  on  lightning  ( .Vu/.  Quaest.  ii.  48) ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
llapoiniau  referred  to  by  Hesychius(s.t?.  Koplrvovvi) 
as  written  by  one  At  talus. 

2.  A  Sophist  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  son  of  Polemon,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Sophist  Hermocrates.  (Philostr.  17L  Soph. 
ii.  25.  §  2.)  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Smyrna,  which  are  figured  in  Olearius's  edition 
of  Pbilostratus  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAA02  20+12.  TAI2  nATPI2I 
2MTP.  AAOK.,  which  is  interpreted,  "Attalus,  the 
Sophist,  to  his  native  cities  Smyrna  and  Laodicea.** 
The  latter  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  former  to  have  adopted  him  as  a 
citizen. 

A'TTALUS  ('AttoAo*),  a  physician  at  Rome 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Soranus,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Methodici.  He  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  M<  tk. 
Med.  xiii.  15.  vol.  x.  p.  910,  Ac.)  as  having  mis- 
taken the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Theagenes  died.  [W.  A.  G.] 

A'TTALUS  (  "ArraXej),  an  Athenian  statuary, 
the  son  of  Andrngathus.  Pausanias  (ii  19.  §  3) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Apollo  Lykeios,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Argos,  which  was  made  by  him. 
His  name  has  been  found  on  a  statue  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  (Bbekh,  Corp.  Ins. 
No.  1146),  and  on  a  bust.  (Welcker,  Kunstb'aU, 
1827,  No.  82.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ATTI1IS  or  ATTIS  f  At6is  or'A-rrii),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica,  which  was  be- 
fore called  Actaca,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  The  two  birds  into  which 
Philomcle  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamor- 
phosed, were  likewise  called  Attis.  (Martial,  i  54. 
9,  v.  67.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Attinnus,  in 
conjunction  with  Plotina,  caused  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor ;  and  the  latter  after  his  ac- 
cession enrolled  Attianus  in  the  senate,  made  him 
pruefectus  praetorio,  and  couferred  upon  him  the 
insignia  of  the  consulship.    He  subsequently  fell, 
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however,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor. 
(Spart.  //  i  lr.  1,  4,  8,  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  1.) 
ATTICA.   [Atticus,  T.  Pomponium.] 
A'TTICUS,  ANTCN1US,  a  Roman  rhetori- 
cian of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian.  (Senec. 
Sua*.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Bip.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTICUS,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
born  at  Sebaste,  now  Sivas,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
Macedonian  monks,  under  the*  eye  of  Eustathius  a 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  sect  However,  when 
Atticus  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  conformed 
to  the  orthodox  church.  He  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  violent  con- 
tentions between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  famous  Chrysostom,  he  sided  with  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Arsacius,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  the  se- 
cond banishment  of  Chrysostom,  Atticus  succeeded 
to  the  office,  although  the  illustrious  exile  was  still 
living.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and 
Soromen,  describe  Atticus  as  a  man  of  great  na- 
tural prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  church  with  wisdom 
and  success.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been 
respectable;  his  preaching,  we  are  told,  was  not 
attractive.  His  general  manner  was  extremely 
winning,  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  distress 
amounting  almost  to  famine  prevailed  at  Nicaea,  he 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cal- 
liopius,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  which  is  extant  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates.  In  his 
treatment  of  heretics,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  judicious  combination  of  kindness  and  severity. 
He  spoke  charitably  of  the  Novatians,  and  com- 
mended their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  faith 
under  the  persecutions  of  Constantius  and  Valens, 
though  he  condemned  their  terms  of  communion  as 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.  It  is  recorded, 
however,  by  Marius  Mercator  that  when  Coclestiu*, 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pelagios,  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Atticus  expelled  him  from  the  city, 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  sees, 
warning  them  against  him.  He  was  himself  laid 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  western 
bishops  for  refusing  to  insert  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Chrysostom  in  the  diptych*  or  church  regis- 
ters. In  the  end,  Atticus  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, and  was  again  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  western  churches.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  to 
have  foretold  bis  own  death :  the  prophecy,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that  he  told 
his  friend  Calliopius  that  he  should  not  survive  the 
ensuing  autumn ;  and  the  event  corresponded  with 
his  prognostication.  He  died  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  episcopate.  Gennadius  informs  us  that 
he  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine, 
an  excellent  treatise  de  Fide  et  VirginitaU,  which 
he  dedicated  ad  Regmas^  that  is,  to  the  daughters 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcadius.  This  work  has 
perished  ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticus  has 
survived,  except  the  following  short  pieces :  I.  A 
letter  to  Cyru,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhorting 
him  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  insert  the 
name  of  Chrysostom  in  the  sacred  tables.  This  is 
preserved  in  the  Church  History  of  Niccphorus 
Collisti.  2.  The  above-mentioned  letter  to  Callio- 
pius. 3.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragments  extant 
in  the  writings  of  Marius  Mercator  and  Theodoret, 
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and  the  appendix  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  (Socrates  Hid,  EctL  vi.  20,  vii.  25  ; 
Sozomen,  Hid.  Red.  viii.  27 ;  Theodore  t,  Hid.  Eccf. 
t.  3 ;  Marias  M creator,  Opera*  ed.  Bolus,  pp.  133, 
184,  185  ;  Gennadiut,  de  Virk  IUudriU*,  c  52 ; 
Nicephorua  Callisti,  xiv.  26.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  ono  of  the  few  companions  whom  Tiberius 
took  with  him  when  he  retired  from  Rome  to  Ca- 
preae  in  a.  d.  26.  Six  years  afterwards,  a.  d.  32, 
Atticus  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Sejanus.  (Tac. 
Ann,  ir.  58,  vi  10.)  He  is  supposed  by  Lipsius 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Atticus  to  whom  two  of 
Ovid's  Epistles  from  Pontus  (ii.  4,  7)  are  ad- 
dressed. 

ATTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Pergamus  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Apollodorus  of  Pergamua, 
who  was  alio  the  teacher  of  Augustus.  [Afollo- 
DORC8,  No.  22.]  He  was  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  in  which 
he  explained  the  theory  of  his  master.  It  would 
appear  from  his  surname  that  he  resided  at  Athens. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  625  ;  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  18.) 

ATTICUS  H ERODES,  TIBERIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  the  most  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  born 
almut  a.  d.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He  be- 
longed to  a  very  ancient  family,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  fabulous  Aeacidae.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on 
his  estate  a  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
son  Atticus  Hcrodes  afterwards  increased  this 
wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which 
every  Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one 
mina  out  of  his  property ;  but  his  son  entered  into 
a  composition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  for  all  five  minas  each.  As  Atticus,  however, 
in  paying  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which 
some  citizens  owed  to  his  father,  they  were  cxav 
perated  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him 
a  grudge  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Atticus  H erodes  received  a  very  careful  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 

and  I'olemon,  were  among  his  teachers :  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurus 
Tyrius,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
Theagencs  of  Cnidus  and  Munatius  of  Tralles. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  also, 
where  Marvus  Aurelius  who  ever  after  entertained 
a  high  esteem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.  In 
A.  D.  143  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Belhcius  Tor- 
quatus ;  but  as  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  fame  as 
a  rhetorician  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  whither  be  was  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Vcrus 
also  was  sent  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
lius. For  a  time  Atticus  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia  ;  the  exact 
period  of  his  life  when  be  held  this  office  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a.  l>.  125  when  he 
himself  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
a  later  time  be  performed  tho  functions  of  high 
priest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  wealth 
and  influence  of  Atticus  Herodes  did  not  fail  to 
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raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Thcodotus  and 
DeinostratUB  made  themselves  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotus  and  Dcmos- 
tratus  wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  ngninst 
him,  and  to  excite  the  emperor's  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sirmium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying  ;  he  refuted  the 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputies  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmen  were  punished.  These  an- 
noyances at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  his  villa  Cephisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  aWst  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
white  Pentclic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar- wood.  His  liberality,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race- course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital.  Ho 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  of  Canusium  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  rood.  It  also  deserve*  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  tho 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Hcrodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  bis  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it 
Atticns's  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe- 
torician; and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  bis  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  ho  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  "fGelL  i.  2,  ix.  2,  xix.  12.) 
Philostratus  praises  his  oratory  for  its  pleasing  and 
harmonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity  and 
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power.  The  lost  of  the  works  of  Atticus  render* 
it  impossible  for  at  to  form  an  independent  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  it  »  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  judge  of  them  as  favourably 
as  the  ancients  did  ;  for  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  best  Attic  orators, 
yet  he  took  Critias  as  his  great  model.  Among  his 
numerous  works  the  following  onlv  are  specified  by 
the  ancients:  I.  A&yot  aJro<rx/8u>i,  or 


which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  AtoA<{«f, 
trvnti*es  or  dialogue's,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
(«.  v.ifxnip)  mpk  ydftov  <rv/*tf«icr#wt.  3.  *ltytyi«(M0'«r, 
or  diaries.  4.  'EvitfroXa/.  All  these  works  nre  now 
lost.  There  exists  an  oration  «*#pi  sroAtTcfav,  in 
which  the  Thebans  nre  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archclaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to  1 
us  under  the  name  of  Atticus  H erodes.  Rut  the 
genuineness  of  this  declamation  is  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  very  little  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratory  of  Atticus. 
The  **  Defensio  Palamedis,"  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Oorgias  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticus  Herodes  by  H.  E.  Foss  in  his 
dissertation  De  Gorgia  Txnntino,  Ac.  Halae,  1828, 
8vo.  p.  100,  Ac. ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satis- 
factory. The  declamation  w«pl  wofurtias  is  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  and  also  by 
R.  Fiorillo  in  his  Herodu  AUici  qua*  ntprrtuitf, 
admoniiiomUu  iUuttr.,  Leipzig,  1801,  8vo.,  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodes.  (Compare  Philostratns,  Vii.  Soph.  ii.  ] ; 
Suid.  'Hptiivt;  Westermann,  Ge$ck.  der  Grvck. 
BeredUamk.  §  90.) 

At  .the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1607, 
two  small  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  the 
country  scat  of  Atticus,  about  three  miles  from 
Rome.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  the  two  bitter  are  of  considerable  interest.  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  other  of  fifly-ninc  lines. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  himself  was  the 
author  of  these  versified  inscriptions ;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  appears  the  name 
Map<t4\\ov,  and,  as  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  closely  resemble  that  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Marcellus  of  Sida.  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  These  inscriptions 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  in- 
scriptions, have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Visconti  ( iMcrLcioni  qrecche  Triopee,  con 
vertiomi  ed  ottervazumi,  Rome,*  1794,  fol.),  Fiorillo 


(£<-.),  in  Brunck's  Anaitcta  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  {Append.  50  and  51,  ed.  Tauch- 
nitz.)  [L.  S.] 

A'TTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  he  saw  the  emperor  a«ccnding 
up  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  46  ;  Suet.  Am;/.  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  (Syncell.  vol.  i.  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  Eusebius  has"  pre  sen- ed  (I'raep.  Ev. 
xv.  4 — 9,  &c.)  some  extracts  from  his  works  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  (Vit.  Plotin.  c  14)  mokes 
of  the  VTOfiyfrara  of  a  Platonic  Atticus, 
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but  they  may  have  been  written  by  Herodes 
Atticus 

A'TTICUS,  T.  POMPO'NIUS,  was  born  at 
Rome,  B.  c.  109,  three  years  before  Cicero, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient equestrian  families  in  the  state.  His 
proper  name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caccilius, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caccilius  Q.  F. 
Pomponianus  Atticus  hy  which  name  Cicero  ad- 
dressed him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle.  (Ad  Alt.  iiL 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus  was  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Athens 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

His  father,  T.  Pomponius  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind ;  and  as  he  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus  the  younger  C. 
Man  us  and  M.  Cicero,  and  was  distinguished 
above  all  his  school-fellows  by  the  rapid  progress 
which  be  made  in  his  studies.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  still  young;  and  shortly  after  his 
father's  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out.  Atticus 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  affinity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Marian  party ;  for  his  cousin  Anicia 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpicius 
Rums,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  ot  Sulla,  and 
Atticus  himself  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  old 
school-fellow,  the  younger  Marius.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  Athens  mac.  85,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  property,  under 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  his  studies  The  de- 
termination which  he  came  to  on  this  occasion,  he 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con- 
tented with  his  equestrian  rank,  he  abstained 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and  would  not 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  political  parties 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  But  notwithstanding  this  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  charm  in  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation which  captivated  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  him.  Though  he  bad  assisted  the  younger 
Marius  with  money  in  his  flight,  Sulla  was  so 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Athens  in 
B.  c  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  that  he  wished 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome  ;  and  on  Atticus 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  Sulla  presented  hint 
with  all  the  presents  he  had  received  during  bis 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  friend- 
ship of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Caserns 
Antony  and  Octavionns.  But  the  most  intimate 
of  all  his  friends  was  Cicero,  whose  correspondence 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  u.  c  68  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Cicero's  death,  supplies  us  with 
various  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Atticus 
the  most  important  of  which  arc  given  in  the  article 
Cickro.  Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  b.  c. 
65,  when  political  affairs  had  become  more  settled  ; 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  one  of  general 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  in 
various  ways  During  his  residence  at  Athens  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthroturo  in  Epeirus  in 
which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  under- 
lie died  in  b.  c  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
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voluntary  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  Hi*  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  ho  was  nin  rried  on  the  12th  of  February, 
B.  c  56,  when  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
bore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pomponia  or 
Caccilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Atticula.  (Ad  Aft.  ri.  5,  zii.  ],  xiii.  5,  Ac) 
Through  the  influence  of  Antony,  Pomponia  was 
married  in  the  life- time  of  her  father,  probably  in 
B.  c  36,  to  M.  Vipaanius  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Augustns ;  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  Vipsania 
Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterwards 
emperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Dm  mi*.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  but 
the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  quarrels 
of  Pomponia  and  her  husband  gave  considerable 
trouble  and  vexation  to  Atticus  and  M.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticus  was 
still  alive  (Afcpos,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend  (Nepos,  13, 
Ac;  comp.  Cic  ad  AO.  xvi.  5,  14),  than  strictly 
speaking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
personal  character  of  Atticus  was  faultless  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
statements  of  his  panegyrist,  yet  Atticus  could  not 
hare  gained  and  preserved  the  affection  of  »o  many 
of  his  contemporaries  without  possessing  amiable 
qualities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
sect,  and  bad  studied  it  under  Pbaedrns,  Zenon, 
and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Saufcius,  in  Rome. 
Hi*  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  philosophy.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 
he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 
thorough  master  of  his  own  language.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 
acumen,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
were  accustomed  to  send  him  their  works  for  revi- 
sion and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure bis  approbation  and  favour.  It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  own  writ- 
ings have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  An- 
no/tc,  which  contained  an  epitome  of  Roman  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 
ranged according  to  years.  (Cic.  ad  Ait  xii.  23, 
OraL  34  ;  Ascotu  t»  Pistm.  p.  13,  m  Cornel,  p.  76, 
ed.  OreUi;  Nepos,  Hannib.  13,  Attic.  8.)  This 
work  was  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Roman  families;  and  he  had  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  he 
was  requested  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tables  of  their  families,  speci- 
fying with  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 
each  had  held.  He  accordingly  drew  up  such  ta- 
bic* for  the  Junii,  Marcelli,  Fabii,  AemUii,  and 
others ;  and  he  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
placed  under  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 
which  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  lines 
their  achievements  and  public  offices.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  frequent  mention  of  his  letters, 
and  of  a  history  of  Cicero's  consulship,  in  Greek, 
written  in  a  pbin  and  inartificial  style.  (Cic.  ad. 
AtL  ii.  1.) 

Atticus  was  very  wealthy.  His  father  left  him 
two  millions  of  sesterces  and  his  uncle  Caecilius 
about  ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
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Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  the  various 
corporations  which  farmed  the  public  revenues  ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
economical  in  all  his  habits ;  his  monthly  expendi- 
ture was  small,  and  his  slaves  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  a  large 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  hooks.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  compa- 
ratively small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit  Atticus,  in  fact,  neglected  no 
mean*  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  4,  b.) 

(Hiillemann,  Diatribe  in  T.  PompOHtum  Atlicvm, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1838;  Drumann's  /torn,  voL  v.) 

ATTICUS,  C.  QUI'NCTl US,  consul  suffectus 
from  the  first  of  November,  a.  o.  69,  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seixed  the  Capitol.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atticus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
line ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitcllius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac 
Hut.  iii.  73—75  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  17.) 

ATTICUS,  M.  VESTl'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  n.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents;  Piso  was  afraid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  be  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  Ho 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor's  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Mcssalliua,  although  he  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Toe  Ah*,  xv. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pcrgomus.  (Sencc.  Controv.  ii.  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  bis  name  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute.  Spalding  (ad  Quint  it  iii.  1.  g  18)  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponiu* -H«icm<, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  At  liens  in  honour 
of  his  grandfather.  Prundsen  (;!/.  Vip$aniu$ 
Apriypa,  p.  228),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Hut 
both  of  these  conjectures  arc  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  arc  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert's  opinion 
(Cat*.  Amjusti,  Sfc.  Rdiqmae,  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca's  text,  we  ought 
to  rend  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
sanius. [Atticur,  Dionykiuh.J  (Comp.  Piderit, 
Dt  ApaUodoro  Petyamcna,  <|'C.  p.  16,  &c) 

A'TTI  LA  ('AmfAaj  or  'ArriAas,  German,  ICtzel, 
Hungarian,  EtAeie)*  king  of  the  Huns,  remarkable 


•  Luden  (  TetUmh.  Gcsch.  ii.  p.  568)  conjectures  that 
these  were  all  German  titles  of  houour  given  to  him. 
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as  being  the  moat  formidable  of  the  invaders  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  (except  Radagaisus)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  bnt  a 
savage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  who  has  united  under 
his  rule  the  German  and  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mundxuk,  descended  from  the  an- 
cient kings  of  the  Huns,  and  with  his  brother 
Blcda,  in  German  Model  (who  died,  according 
to  Jornandes,  by  his  hand,  in  A.  n.  445),  at- 
tained in  a.  D.  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Desguigncs,  Hut.  det 
/fats,  vol.  iL  pp.  295-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jor- 
nandes, Reb.  Get  cc  35,  37,  49.)  In  this  position, 
partly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
from  his  own  endeavours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  Attila^  p. 
360),  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  with 
the  invincible  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
(Jornandes,  Reb.  Get.  35),  he  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
«*the  Scourge  of  God."  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar- 
barian invaders,  bat  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attila  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hungarian  Chro- 
nicle*, which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  GauL  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  a  passage  in 
Isidore's  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  as  "virga 
Dei,"  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
Attila,  p.  486).  in  which  they  are  described  as 
"imminentia  peccatorum  flagella." 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  d.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theo- 
dosius II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Asimus  (Prisms,  cc.  35,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (Ib.  37-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  his  army.  (Ib.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  d.  450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  pay 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Prisons,  39,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  sister  Ho- 
noria.   (Jornandes,  Reg*.  Suec.  97,  Reb.  Get.  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Theodoric   With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  it*  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  place  of  thoroughfare  (Klcmm, 
Attila,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orleans.  From 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  nrrival  of  Aetius  to 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  where  he  was 


defeated  in  the  last  great  battle  ever  fought  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Jornan- 
des, Reb.  Get.  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatius  and 
Isidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troyes,  Cologne, 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Danube, 
and  having  there  recruited  his  forces,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  a.  d.  451,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  then  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Lombard}*,  he  was  then  preparing  to  march  upon 
Rome,  when  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  had 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  could  not 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostensibly  and 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avienus  at  Peschiera  or 
Governolo  on  the  bonks  of  the  Mincius.  (Jornandes, 
Firl>.  Get.  42.)  Tho  story  of  the  apparition  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  an 
ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church,  and 
on  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  who  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Daronius, 
Ann.  Ecd.  a.  D.  452.) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  palace  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doubtful  story 
in  Jornandes,  d*  Reb.  Get.  43,  of  his  invasion  of  the 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorismund)  there  remained 
till  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth, 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  possibly  by  her 
hand  (Marcellin.  Chronica*)*  but  probably  by  tho 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expired, 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  savage 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  n.  454.)  The  instan- 
taneous fall  of  his  empire  is  well  symbolised  in  the 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  emperor 
Marcian  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder.  (Jornandes, 
/tVA  Get  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  stately  gait,  with 
a  large  head,  dark  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin  beard, 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quick- 
ness. (Jornandes,  Reb.  Get.  1);  Priscus,  55.)  He 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sa- 
vage conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  his 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  he  appeared, 
— unless  we  add  also  the  magnanimity  which  he 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodosius  II. 
on  discovering  the  emperor's  plot  against  his  life, 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.  Among  tho 
few  personal  traits  recorded  of  him  may  be  men- 
tioned the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  picture 
at  Milan  which  represented  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scythians  to  the  Caesars  (8uidas,s.r.  K6pvtcos);  the 
command  to  burn  the  poem  of  Manillas  at  Padua, 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronicles,  as  quoted  by 
Herbert.  Attila*  p.  500);  the  readiness  with  which 
bo  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  Aquileia  a 
favourable  omen  for  the  approaching  end  of  the 
siege  (Jornandes,  Reb.  Get.  42 ;  Procop.  Bell.  Vamt. 
L  4);  the  stern  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  im- 
moveable gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amidst, 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  only  to 
caress  and  pinch  the  cheek  of  his  favourite  boy, 
I  mac  (Priscus,  49 — 70);  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  pile  on  which  to  bum  himself,  had  the 
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Romans  forced  his  camp  at  Chalons  (Jornandes, 
Jlrh.  Get.  40) ;  the  saying,  that  no  fortress  could 
exist  in  the  empire,  if  he  wished  to  raze  it ;  and 
the  speech  at  Chalons,  recorded  by  Jornandes  (Reb. 
Get.  39),  which  contains  parts  too  characteristic  to 
have  been  forged. 

The  only  permanent  monuments  of  his  career,  be- 
sides itsdestructiveness,  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
mound  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
during  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re- 
mains at  Udine  (Herbert,  Attila,  p.  489) ;  and  in- 
directly in  the  foundation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
nobles  who  fled  from  his  ravages  in  a.  d.  451.  The 
partial  descent  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  though  maintained  strenuously 
by  Hungarian  historians,  has  been  generally  doubt- 
ed by  later  writers,  as  resting  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 

The  chief  historical  authority  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
eus,  either  as  preserved  in  Kxcerpt.  de  Isgat.  33-76 
(in  the  Byzantine  historians),  or  retailed  to  us 
through  Jornandes.  (Hub.  Get.  3*3-50.)  But  he  has 
also  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tradition,  which,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
with  fable,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
1.  The  Hungarian  Legends,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  him  by  Dalmatinua  and  NicoLms 
<  Halms,  the  Enneade  of  Sabellicus  and  the  Decads 
of  Bonfiaius, — none  of  which  are  earlier,  in  their 
present  form,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Legends,  which  relate  to 
his  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  St.  Anianus,  St,  Servatius,  St.  Geno- 
vefa,  St.  Lupus,  and  St.  Ursula,  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 

3.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Nibclungen  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pub- 
lished by  Fischer,  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  supposes 
(p.  536),  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  See  also 
W.  Grimm's  Heldenaagtn. 

In  modem  works,  a  short  account  is  given  in 
Gibbon  (cc  34, 35),  Kotteck  (in  Ersch  and  Grubcr's 
Jliirydojtiulie),  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
notes  to  Mr.  Herbert's  poem  of  Attila^  1838,  and 
in  Klemm's  Attila,  1827.  Comp.  J.  v.  Miiller,  At- 
tila der  Held  de*  funflen  Jarh.  1806.    [A.  P.  S.] 

ATTILIA'NUS,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Aphro- 
disias.  One  of  his  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
muse,  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckel- 
mann,  voL  vi.  pt.  2.  p.  341,  note.)    [C.  P.  M.J 

ATTI'LIUS.  [Annua.] 

ATTIUS.    [Acci us  and  Antra,] 

A'TTIUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.  [Navius.] 

A'TTIUS  TU'LLIUS.  (Tulliub.] 

ATTUS  CLAUSUS.  [Cxausus  and  Clav- 
oia  Gbns  ] 

ATTUS,  a  Sabine  praenomen.  (VaL  Max. 
Epit.  de  Aomin.) 

AT  VAN  AS  ('ArvdVof),  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, a  native  of  Adramyttium,  conquered  in 
boxing  in  the  Olympic  games,  b.  c.  72.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  by  pirates.  (Phlegon.  Trail,  ap. 
I'h'd.  Cod.  97,  p.  83,  b-,  40,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Cic  pro 
Flaec  c  1 3. ) 

ATY'MNIUS  fATtju-sM  or  'Arw^ot),  a  son 
of  Zeus  and  Cassiopeia,  a  beautiful  boy,  who  waa 
beloved  by  Sarpedon.  (Apollod.  iiL  I.  §2.)  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Phoenix.  (Scbol.  ad  Apollon.  ii. 
178.)  He  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Gor- 
tyn  in  Crete  together  with  Europa.  (Hock,  Creta, 
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i.  p.  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint.  Smyrn.  iii.  300,  and  Horn.  JL 
xvi.  317,  Ac.  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,  or  ATTIN 
("Atwj,  "Attvs,  'Atttjt,  "Attu  or  "Attiv).  1.  A 
son  o(  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  Celaenae.  (Thcocr.  xx.  40;  Philostr. 
FpisL  39 ;  TertuL  de  AW.  1 .)  His  story  is  related 
in  different  ways.  According  to  Ovid  {Fast.  iv. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.  Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  tbo 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.  When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  bhould 
be  eunuchs.  (Compare  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  4,  and 
Agdiktir.)  Another  story  relates,  that  Atys,  tbo 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un- 
manned his  pursuer.  The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(rrfAAot,  GallL,  Serv.  ad  A  en.  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  Phrynich.  p.  273.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  father,  the  Phry- 
gian king  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthers  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.  At  this  moment,  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis,  and  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  father,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  funeral  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  iii.  58,  Ac.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (vii.  17. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calaus, 
nnd  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydia,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  also.  Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Pans.  L  4.  §  5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  Audotis; 
Hesych.  a.  v.  'Attib.)  In  works  of  art  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  tote  period.  It  is  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bottiger  (AmaltAea,  L  p.  353, 
Ac),  that  the  myth  us  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
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fold  ihnract  -r  of  tuitare,  the.  male  and  female,  con- 
centmted  in  one. 

2.  A  son  of  Manes,  king  of  the  Maeonians,  from 
whose  son  Lydus,  his  son  and  successor,  the  Maeo- 
nians  were  afterwards  called  Lydians.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
vii.  74.)  Herodotus  (i.  94  ;  comp.  Dionvs.  Hal. 
A.  It.  \.  26,  28;  Tacit  Annal.  iv.  55)  mentions 
Tyrrhcnus  as  another  son  of  Atys ;  and  in  another 
passage  (iv.  45),  he  speaks  of  Cotys  as  the  son  of 
Manes,  instead  of  Atys. 

3.  A  Latin  chief,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Capys,  from  whom  the  Latin  gens  Alia  derived  its 
origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed  to 
be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  (Virg.  Am,  v. 
568;  Liv.  i.  3;  Suet  Aug.  A.) 

4.  A  son  of  Croesus,  [Adrastuk.]  [L.S.] 
AtJ'DATA  (Ai)5oVa),  an  lllyrian,  the  first  wife 

of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Cynna.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  557,  c.) 

AUDE'NTIUS,  a  Spanish  bishop,  of  whom 
Oennadius  (de  Viris  IllutiribtUy  c.  14)  records,  that 
he  wrote  against  the  Manichaeans,  the  Sabcllians, 
the  Arians,  and,  with  especial  energy,  against  the 
Photinians.  The  work  was  entitled  de  Fide  ad- 
verms  Huertticoe.  Its  object  was  to  shew  that  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father.  Audcntius  is  styled  by  Tritheraius  (do 
Script.  Eorf.  cl)  **  vir  in  divinis  scripturis  exerci- 
tatum  habens  ingenium."  Cave  supposes  him  to 
have  fiourished  about  a.  D.  260.       ( J.  M.  M.] 

A  U DO' LEON  (AJJoAfow  or  AJ5*A4W),  a  king 
of  Paeon  ia,  was  the  son  of  Agis.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
father  of  Ariston,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamela,  and  of  a  daughter  who  married 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epcirus.  In  a  war  with  the 
Autoriatae  he  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  was 
succoured  by  Cassander.  (Diod.xx.  19.)  [CP. M.J 


COIN  OF  AUDOLKOX. 

AVENTINENSIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fa- 
mily of  the  Genucia  gens.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  hill  Aventinus,  which  was  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeians.  The  family  was 
descended  from  the  tribune  Cn.  Genucius,  who  was 
murdered  in  a  c,  473. 

1.  L.  Gbnlcius  M.  f.  Cn.  n.  Avbnttnbnm*, 
consul  a  c,  365,  and  again  in  362,  was  killed  in 
bottle  against  the  Hernicans  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  and  his  army  routed.  His  defeat  and  death 
caused  the  patricians  great  joy,  as  he  was  the 
first  consul  who  had  marched  against  the  enemy 
with  plebeian  auspice*.  (Liv.  viL  1,  4,  6  ;  Diod. 
xv.  90,  xvi.  4 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  4  ;  Oros.  iii.  4 ;  Lyd. 
de  Mag.  i.  46.) 

2.  Cn.  Gbnucius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Avkntinbnsir, 
consul  b.  c  363,  in  which  year  the  senate  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods.    (Liv.  vii.  3;  Diod.  xvi.  2.) 

3.  L.  Gbnucius  (  A  vrntinbnsis},  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  342,  probably  belonged  to  this  family. 
He  brought  forward  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 
usury,  and  was  probably  the  author  of  many  of  the 
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other  reforms  in  the  same  year  mentioned  by  Livy. 
(vii.  42.) 

4.  L.  Gbnucius  (L.  f.  M.  n.)  Avbntinbnris, 
consul  a  c.  303.    (Liv.  x.  1;  Diod.  xx.  102.) 

AVENTI'NUS,  a  son  of  Hercules  and  the 
priestess  Rhea.  (Virg.  Am.  viL  656.)  Servius  on 
this  passage  speaks  of  an  Aventinus,  a  king  of  the 
Aborigines,  who  was  killed  and  buried  on  the  hill 
afterwards  called  the  Avcntine.  [L  S.  | 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  which  was  after- 
wards called  by  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Procas,  the  father  of  AmuUus.  (Liv.  i. 
3 ;  Dionys.  i.  71 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properly  speaking,  the  name  of  a 
lake  in  Campania,  which  the  Latin  poets  describe 
as  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  as  the  lower 
world  itself.  Here  we  have  only  to  mention,  that 
Avemus  was  also  regarded  as  a  divine  being;  for 
Servius  (ad  Virg.  (Jeorg.  ii.  161)  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Avemus,  which  perspired  during  the  storm  after 
the  union  of  the  Avernian  and  Lucrinian  lakes,  and 
to  which  expiatorv  sacrifices  were  offered.  [L.  S.] 
AVERRUNCUS.  [Apotropabl] 
AUFI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  not  known 
till  the  later  times  of  the  republic  The  first  mem- 
ber of  it.  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Cn. 
Aufidius  Orestes,  in  b.  r.  71.  Its  cognomens  are 
Lubco  and  Orestks:  for  those  who  occur  with- 
out a  family-name,  are  Aufidius. 

AUFIDIENUS  RUFUS.  IRufu&I 
CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  r, 
170,  accused  C.  Lucretius  Gnllus  on  account  of  his 
oppression  of  the  Chalcidians.    (Liv.  xliii.  10.) 

CN.  AUFPDIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  per- 
haps a  jurist,  is  celebrated  in  some  of  the  extant 
works  of  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
bore  bliudness ;  and  we  find  from  St.  Jerome  (us 
fcpitapk.  Nepotianu  Opp.  vol.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  268,  ed. 
Rened  ict. ),  that  his  patience  was  also  recounted  in 
the  lost  treatise  de  Cimeoiatime.  His  corporeal 
blindness  did  not  quench  his  intellectual  vision. 
Bereaved  of  sight  and  advanced  in  age,  he  still  at- 
tended his  duties,  and  spoke  in  the  senate,  and 
found  means  to  write  a  Grecian  history.  Cicero 
suites  ( Tu$c.  I)i*p.  v.  38),  that  he  also  gave  advice 
to  his  friends  (nec  amicis  deliljeraMtibus  deerat) ; 
and,  on  account  of  this  expression,  he  has  been 
ranked  by  some  legal  biographers  among  the  Roman 
jurists.  In  his  old  age,  he  adopted  Cn.  Aurelius 
Orestes,  who  consequently  took  the  name  of  Aufi- 
dius in  place  of  Aurelius.  This  precedent  has  been 
quoted  (Cic  pro  Dom.  1 3)  to  shew  that  the  power 
of  adopting  does  not  legally  depend  on  the  power 
of  begetting  children.  Aufidius  was  quaestor  a  c, 
119,  tribunus  plebis,  B.  c  114,  and  finally  praetor 
a  c.  1 08,  about  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero, 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  acquainted  with  the  old  blind 
scholar.  (DeFin.  v.  19.)  [J. T. G. ] 

SEX.  AUFPDIUS,  was  warmly  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  Cornificius,  proconsul  of  Africa,  mac. 
43.  (AdFam.  xii.  26,  27.) 

T.  AUFPDIUS,  a  jurist,  the  brother  of  M. 
Virgilius,  who  accused  Sulla  P.  c.  86.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  jurist  who  was  quaestor  a  c.  84,  and 
who  was  afterwards  praetor  of  Asia  (Cic.  pro Ftac 
19.)  He  may  also  have  been  the  Aufidius  once 
talked  of  as  one  of  Cicero's  competitors  for  the  con- 
sulship, a  a  63.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  1.)  In  pleading 
private  causes,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  T.  Jo- 
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od  his  disciple,  P.  Orbius,  both  of  whom 
were  sound  law  yen  and  shrewd  but  unimpassioned 
speakers.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  mentions  him  rather  slightingly 
as  a  good  and  harmless  man,  but  no  great  orator. 
(Brutut,  4fU  [J.  T.  G.] 

T.  AUF1  DIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia, 
and  who  therefore  lived  in  the  first  century  8.  c. 
(Stcph.  By*. «. «.  Avd^dx*0"*)  He  is  probably  the 
same  person  who  U  quoted  by  Caelius  Aureuanus 
by  the  name  of  Tihu  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
On  tie  Soul  and  another  On  Chrrmic  /Hseajits,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  two  books.  (AcuL  A/orh.  iL  29, 
p.  144;  Morb.  Chrm.  L  5,  p.  339.)  [W.AG.] 
AUFI'DIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassu*.] 
AUFI'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 
only  from  the  so-called  Vaticana  Frthjmenta,  first 
published  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  fragments  of 
Symmachus  and  other  newly-discovered  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  Vat.  Frog.  §77,  an  opinion  of  Ati- 
lkinua  is  cited  from  Aufidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 
plain  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Narausa 
nor  Tucca,  the  disciples  of  Servins,  for  they  lived 
long  before  Atilicinus.  The  Chian  may  possibly 
be  identified  with  Titus  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 
was  consul  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  a  senatusconsnltum  which  is  cited  in 
Dig.  5.  tit.  3.  s.  2U  [22].  §  6.  (Bruns,  Quid  cwt- 
ftrant  Vaticana  Frfujmenta  ad  mtlius  cognoscrndum 
JUM  Jinmanum,  p.  16,  Tubingae,  1842.)  [J.T.G.] 
AUFI'DIUS  NAMUSA.  [Namusa.] 
AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.  [Tucca.] 
AU'GABUS.  [Acbabus.] 
AUGEor  AUGEIA  (ASyn  or  Aeycla),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Alens  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  having  become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  a 
son,  she  concealed  kirn  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dc*s.  In  consequence  of  this  profanation  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  scarcity ; 
and  when  Aleus  was  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  was  profaned  by  something 
unholy,  he  searched  and  found  the  child  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  mount  Partbenion, 
where  he  was  suckled  by  a  stag  (tAo^es),  whence 
the  boy  derived  the  name  of  Telephus.  Auge  was 
surrendered  to  Xauplius,  who  was  to  kill  her,  but 
he  gave  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mysians, 
who  made  her  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  4,  iii. 
9.  §  1.)  The  same  story  is  related  with  some 
modifications  by  Pausanias  (viiL  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Diodonis  (iv.  S3),  Hyginus(Foo.  99),  and  Tzetzea 
(ad  Lycopk.  206).  Kespccting  her  subsequent 
meeting  with  her  son  Telephus,  see  TsLKPUUS. 
Her  tomb  was  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(viii  4.  §  6 )  at  Pergamas  in  Mysia.  Auge  was 
represented  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi, 
(x.  28.  §  4.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  this 
name,  one  of  the  Hotae,  occurs  in  Hyginus.  (Fab. 
1»3.)  [L.  8.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AUGEIAS  (AJyearor  AJyefas), 
a  son  of  Phorbas  and  llermione,  and  king  of 
the  Epciant  in  Eli*.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  a  son  of  Eleios  or  Helios  or  Poseidon. 
(Paus.  v.  1.  f  7  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  5  ;  SchoL  ad 
A poilrm.  i.  172.)  His  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
same  in  all  traditions,  for  some  call  her  Ipbiboe  or 
Naupidame.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lyaiph.  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
1 4.)  He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
he  is  more  celebrated  in  ancient  story  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Heracles,  one  of  whose 
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labours,  imposed  upon  him  by  EurysthettS,  was 
to  clear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augeas,  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  as  his  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accompli*!  )>-d  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  upon 
him,  which  terminated  in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  one,  Phyleus,  whom 
Heracles  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  (Apol- 
lod. L  c  ;  iL  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  13,  33  ;  TheocriC 
Idyll.  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau- 
sanias (v.  3.  §  4,  4.  §  1)  represents  Augeas  as 
dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  as 
receiving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.    [L.  S.] 

AU'UEAS  or  AU'GIAS  (A*y«a*  or  Aih/w), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Stiidu* 
(«.  v.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  following 
plays  of  bis :  'Aypoucot,  Afj,  Kanjps^evof,  and 
Uo^xpvpa.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems,  and  to  liave  borrowed  from  Antimachus 
of  Teos.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace.  iL  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUGURl'NUS,  the  name  of  families  in  the 
Genucia  and  Minucia  gentes.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  augur. 

I.  Gtnucii  Augurini. 

They  must  originally  have  been  patricians,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  family  long  before  the  consulship 
was  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  Livy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Genucius,  who 
was  consular  tribune  mac.  399  and  again  in  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
that  his  surname  was  Augurinus.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genucii  Augurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  as  the  Minucii  Augurini  did.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Augurinus  in  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  for  Aventincnsis,  which 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  family  of  the  sam 

[AVBNTINBNSIS.] 

1.  T.  Gbnucius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Auourinus, 
sul  b.  c.  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  first  decern virate.  (Li v.  iii.  33  ; 
Dionys.  x.  54,  56;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)  He  was  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  consul- 
ship, which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinus  recommended  the  patricians 
to  make  some  concessions.    (Dionys.  xi.  60.) 

2.  M. Gbnucius Lp.Ln. Augurinus, brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  xi.  60),  consul  n  c.  445, 
in  which  year  the  consular  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  Canuleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubium  between  the  patres  and  plebs.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  Ac ;  Dionys.  xi.  52,  58 ;  Diod.  xii.  31 ;  Zonar. 
vii.  19 ;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  150,  ed.  M oiler.) 

3.  Cn.  Gbnucius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Augurinus, 
consular  tribune  b.  c  399,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  was  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buscade in  the  war  with  the  Faliacans  and  Cape- 
nates.   (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

II.  Almucii  Augurini. 

They  were  originally  patricians,  but  a  part  of 
the  family  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  a.  c.  439.    [See  below,  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  a.  c.  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  iL  21 ;  Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  He  was  consul  again  in  492,  when  there 
was  a  great  famine  at  Rome.    He  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  defence  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  this  year,  but  wa»  unable  to  obtain  his 
acquittal.  (Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys.  vii.  20,  27—32, 
3H,  HO,  61.)  In  the  victorious  approach  of  Corio- 
laiius  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  army, 
Augurinus  was  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city.  (Dionys. 
viii.  22,  23.) 

2.  P.  Minucius  Aitguhimtr,  consul  b.  c.  492, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  his  consulship  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  corn  from  different  countries,  on  account 
of  the 'famine  at  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys. 
vii.  1 ;  Oros.  ii.  5.) 

3.  L.  tfltftJCMM  P.  P.  M.  N.  EsQl'ILIXL'8  Al- 
uurinus,  consul  it.  c.  458,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Aequians,  but  through  fear  shut  himself 
up  in  his  camp  on  the  Algidua,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  surround  him.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  L.  Quinctius  Cintin- 
natus,  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inversions  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 
history :  in  the  Fasti,  Augurinus  ia  represented  as 
consul  suffectus  in  place  of  one  whose  name  is  lost, 
instead  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  another. 
(  Liv.  iii.  25—29  ;  Dionys.  x.  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fng. 
xxxiv.  27,  p.  140,  cd.  Reimar;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  v,  2.  §  2;  Flor.  i.  11  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17  ; 
Nicbuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  ii.  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  Minucius  P.  p.  M.  n.  Esquilinus  Au- 
gurinus, brother  of  No.  3,  consul  a.  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Sabinea,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  ravage  their  lands,  as  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns.  (Liv. 
iii.  30 ;  Dionys.  x.  26,  30.) 

5.  L.  Minucius  Augurinus,  was  appointed 
pracfect  of  the  corn-market  ( prtw/cdus  annrmae) 
in  b.  c.  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn 
and  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  suffering  from  grievous  famine.  Sp.  Maelius, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  supplies  of 
corn  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  niming  at  the  sovereignty;  and  Augurinus  is 
said  to  have  disclosed  his  treasonable  designs  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Maelius  was  appeased  by  Augurinus, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from 
the  patricians,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  was  elected  an  eleventh  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in- 
credible. That  he  passed  over  to  the  plebs,  how- 
ever, is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  subse- 
quently members  of  his  family  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Augurinus  al*o  lowered  the  price  of  corn 
in  three  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  <is 
for  a  modius.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Trigemina,  for  which  every  body  subscribed  an 
ounce  of  brass.  (Liv.  iv.  12—16;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  4,  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  ii.  p.  423, 
&c.)    This  circumstance  is  commemorated  in  the 


preceding  coin  of  the  Minucia  gens.  The  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  Pallas  winged  :  the  reverse 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  which  is  not 
clearly  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  ears  of 
corn  apringing  up  from  its  base.  The  inscription 
is  c.  minvcl  c  v.  avgvrini.,  with  Roma  at  the 
top.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  254.) 

6.  Tl  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  b.  c.  305, 
the  last  year  of  the  Samnitc  war,  was  said  in  some 
annals  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  ix.  44  ;  Diod.  xx.  81.) 

7.  M.  Minucius  (Augurinus),  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  a  a  216,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  creation 
of  the  triumviri  mensarii.    (Liv.  xxiii.  21.) 

8.  C.  Minucius  Augurinus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  a  c  1 87,  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticua,  and  demanded  that  Scipio 
should  give  security  (  praedes).  As  Scipio,  how* 
ever,  refused  to  do  so,  Augurinus  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  carried  to  prison,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  his  command  into  effect  in  consequence  of 
the  intercession  of  his  colleague,  Tib.  Scmprouiua 
Gracchus  the  father  of  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchi. 
(Gcll.  vii.  19.)  A  different  account  of  this  affair 
is  given  in  Livy.    (xxxviii.  55—60.) 

9.  Tl  Minucius  (Auourinus)  Moi.Lieui.ua, 
was  praetor  peregrinns  a  c,  1 80,  and  died  of  the 
pestilence  which  visited  Rome  in  that  year.  (Liy. 
xL  35,  37.) 

AUGURI'NUS,  SE^NTIUS,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  short  poems, 
such  as  epigrams,  idylls,  &c,  which  he  called  poi- 
mutui,  and  which  were  in  the  style  of  Catullus 
and  Calvus.  He  waa  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  praised  in  hia  versea  ; 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Augurinus  as  one 
of  the  first  of  poets.  One  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
Pliny  ia  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  latter.  (Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  27,  ix.  8.) 

AUGUSTI'NUS,  AURE'LIUS,  ST.,  the  moat 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fathers,  waa  born  on  the 
1 3th  of  November,  a.  d.  354,  at  Tagaate,  an  inland 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D'Anville  with  the 
modern  Tajelt.  Hia  father,  Patricius,  who  died 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  birth  of  Augustin, 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but  embraced  Christia- 
nity late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  the 
curialea  of  Tagaate.  (August.  Con/,  ii.  3.)  He 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benevolent  but  hot- 
tempered  man,  comparatively  careless  of  the 
morula  of  hia  offspring,  but  anxioua  for  hia  im- 
provement in  learning,  as  the  means  of  future 
success  in  life.  Monnica,*  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tin, was  a  Christian  of  a  singularly  devout  and 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
in  training  up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety  ; 
but  his  disposition,  complexionally  ardent  and 
headstrong,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  ef- 
forts. He  haa  given,  in  his  Confessions,  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vices, — his  love  of 
play,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  to  his 
parents,  and  his  acts  of  deceit  and  theft  It  would 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  from  this  recital  that  he 
was  a  prodigy  of  youthful  wickedness,  such  faults 
being  unhappily  too  common  at  that  early  age. 
None,  however,  but  a  very  shallow  moralist  will 
treat  these  aingular  disclosures  with  ridicule,  or 


•  For  the  orthography  of  thia  name,  see  Ikihr, 
acuchichtc  der  Romisdrn  IMrminr,  S»ppirmc*t, 
vol.  ii.  p.  225.  and  note  p.  228. 
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deny  that  they  open  a  very  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.  When  Augustin 
was  still  rery  young,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, which  induced  him  to  wish  for  baptism ; 
but  on  his  recovery,  the  rite  was  delayed.  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  from 
his  childhood,  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
Latin  poets ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  was  sent,  during  bis  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Madaura,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  rhetoric  Here  be  fell  into  vicious 
practices ;  and  before  he  was  eighteen,  his  concu- 
bine bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adeodatu*. 
He  applied,  however,  with  characteristic  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  gnat  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy.  In  particular,  be  describes  in  strong 
term*  the  beneficial  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  this, 
he  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy, — a  wild  and 
-visionary  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
and  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  fascina- 
tions for  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  undisci- 
plined in  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.  To  this 
pernicious  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  unhappily  seduced  others  into  the 
adoption  of  the  same  errors. 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  his 
native  place,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  friend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carthage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  published  his  first 
work,  entitled,  w  de  apto  et  pulchro,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hicrius,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  fate 
of  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
larly careless ;  for 'when  he  wrote  his  Confessions, 
he  had  lost  «ight  of  it  altogether,  and  says  he  does  I 
not  remember  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
books.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jeffery  (EncyL  Brit. 
art.  Beauty)  in  lamenting  the  disappearance  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  probably  defective  enough  in 
strict  scientific  analysis,  but  could  not  fail  to 
abound  in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo- 
quence. 

About  this  time  Aogustin  began  to  distrust  the 
baseless  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  more 
so  that  he  found  no  satisfaction  from  the  reasonings 
of  their  most  celebrated  teacher,  Faustus,  with 
whom  he  frequently  conversed.  In  the  year  383, 
he  went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
Home,  intending  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
as  his  reason  that  the  students  in  Home  behaved 
with  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
where  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
irrepressible  disorder.  At  Rome  he  bad  a  danger- 
ous illness,  from  which  however  he  soon  recovered ; 
and  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  he 
left  the  imperial  city,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  some  of  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  designing  to  pursue  his  profession  in  that 
city.  At  that  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  his  conversation  and  preaching  made  a  good 
impression  upon  Augustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
converted  to  Christianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
time,  into  a  state  of  general  uncertainty  and  scep- 
ticism. The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
evil,  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
degrees  his  mind  acquired  a  healthier  tone,  and 
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the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  favourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfclt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  and  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  he  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi- 
deration, and  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
April,  a.  o.  387.  His  fellow-townsman  aud  inti- 
mate friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  son,  Adco- 
datus,  of  whose  extraordinary  genius  ho  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  out  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  bis  Confessions  (cc.  8-1 1 )  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  his  mother's  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
de  Moritnu  EccUnae  Cuthotkae  et  de  Mvribus 
M<micJiueorumt  de  QuantUule  Anunae,  and  de 
Libera  ArbUrio.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  bis  treatises  da 
Genesi  contra  Manickatoty  de  Musieu,  de  Miigutra, 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera, 
/{tii'flone.  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author's  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  301,  Augus- 
tin, against  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  Un  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  discharged  it  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  de  UtilUate  credendi, 
inscribed  to  his  friend  Honoratus,  and  another  en- 
titled de  dmiLut  Aniwubus  contra  A/anicAueos. 
He  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  Fortunatus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  he  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  urged  his 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
with  zealous  fidelity,  aud  yet  found  time 
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them  all  for  the  composition  of  many  of  his  ablest 
and  most  interesting  works.  His  history,  from  the 
time  of  his  deration  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so 
closely  implicated  with  the  DonatUtic  and  Pela- 
gian controversies,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  pursue  its  details  within  our  prescribed  limits. 
For  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  piirt  which 
he  took  in  these  memorable  contentions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  life  of  Angus  tin  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works,  and  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Tillemont's 
**  Mcmoires  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  Ectk  siastique," 
■ — a  quarto  of  1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  eminent  lather.  Of  those 
of  his  numerous  works  which  we  have  not  already 
noticed,  wc  mention  the  three  following,  as  especi- 
ally interesting  and  important :  His  Confessions, 
in  thirteen  books,  were  written  in  tbc  year  397. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  account  of  Augustin's  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
rical explanation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion. His  autobiography  is  written  with  great 
genius  and  feeling;  and  though  the  interspersed 
addresses  to  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  extend  over  a  huge  portion  of  the  work, 
they  are  too  fine  in  themselves,  and  too  character- 
istic of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatise,  de 
Civitate  Dei,  commenced  about  the  year  413,  was 
not  finished  before  a.  d.  426.  Its  object  and  struc- 
ture cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  author's 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47th  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  his  Beiraetatwaa :  M  Interea  Roma 
Gothorum  irruptione,  agentium  sub  rege  Alarico, 
atque  impetu  roagnac  cladis  eversa  est :  cujus  evcr- 
sionem  deorum  falsorum  raultorumque  cultores, 
quos  usitato  nomine  Pagan ns  vocamus,  in  Christian 
nam  religionem  referre  conantes,  soli  to  acerbius 
et  amarius  Deum  verum  blasphemare  coeperunt. 
Undo  ego  exardescens  zelo  domus  Dei,  ndversus 
eorum  blasphemias  vel  errores,  libros  de  Cmtate 
Dei  scribere  instituL  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  annos 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  raulta  intercurrebant,  quae 
differre  non  oporteret,  et  me  prius  ad  solvendum 
occupabanL  Hoc  autem  de  Civitate  Dei  grande 
opus  tandem  viginti  duobus  libris  est  terminatum. 
Quorum  quinque  primi  eos  refellunt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  iu  prosperari  volunt,  ut  ad  hoc  multorum 
deorum  cultum,  quos  Pagani  colere  consuerunt,  ne- 
cesiarium  esse  arbitrentur ;  et  quia  prohibetur,  mala 
ista  exoriri  atque  abundare  contendunt.  Sequentes 
autem  quinque  adversus  eos  loquuntur,  qui  fatentur 
haec  mala,  nec  defuisse  unquam,  nec  defutura  mor- 
Ulibus ;  et  ea  nunc  magna,  nunc  parva,  Iocis,  tem- 
poribus,  personisque,  variari  :  sed  deorum  multorum 
cultum,  quo  eis  sacriticatur,  propter  vitara  post 
mortem  futuram,  esse  utilem  disputant.  His  ergo 
decern  libris  duae  istae  vanae  opiniones  Christ ianao 
religion  is  adverxariae  refelluntur.  Sed  ne  quisquam 
nos  aliena  taiitum  redarguisae,  non  autem  nostra 
asseruisse,  reprehenderet,  id  agit  pars  altera  operis 
hujus,  quae  duodecim  libris  continetur.  Quamquam, 
ubi  opus  est,  et  in  prioribus  decern  quae  nostra  sunt 
usseramns,  et  in  duodecim  posterioribus  redargua- 
mus  ad  versa.  Duodecim  ergo  librorum  sequentium, 
primi  quatuor  continent  exortum  duarura  Civitatum, 
quarum  est  una  Dei,  altera  hujus  mundL  Secundi 
quatuor  exciirsiun  earum  sive  procursnm.  Tertii 
vera,  qui  ct  postremi,  debitos  fines.    Ita  omnes 


viginti  et  duo  libra  cum  sint  de  utraque  Civitate 
conscripti,  titulum  tamen  a  meliore  acceperunt,  ut 
de  Civitate  Dei  potius  vocareutur."  The  learning 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  work  is  extensive  ra- 
ther than  profound ;  its  contents  arc  too  miscella- 
neous and  desultory,  and  its  reasonings  are  often 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Yet,  after  every 
due  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintain  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  human  intellect  and  industry.  The 
iMractationet  of  Augustin,  written  in  the  year 

428,  deserve  notice  as  evincing  the  singular  can- 
dour of  the  author.  It  consists  of  a  review  of  all 
his  own  productions  ;  and  besides  explanations  and 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  not 
unfrequently  presents  acknowledgments  of  down- 
right errors  and  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
sacrifices  ever  laid  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  the  purest 

conscientiousness. 

The  life  of  Augustin  closed  amidst  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood.  The  Vandals  under  the  fero- 
cious Genserie  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  a.  d. 

429,  and  in  the  following  rear  laid  siege  to  Hippo. 
Full  of  grief  for  the  sufferings  which  he  witnessed 
and  the  dangers  he  foreboded,  the  aged  bishop 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  his  people  a  deliver- 
ance from  these  dreadful  calamities,  or  else  supply 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their  woes :  foi 
himself  he  besought  a  speedy  liberation  from  the 
flesh.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and  in  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430, 
Augustin  breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  marked 
by  conspicuous  excellence  after  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  only  faults  of  which  he 
can  be  accused  are  an  occasional  excess  of  severity 
in  his  controversial  writings,  and  a  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  persecution  of  the  Dona  lists.  His  in* 
tellect  was  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous  acute, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  to  the  last  a 
fund  of  ingenuous  sensibility,  which  gives  an  inde- 
scribable charm  to  most  of  his  compositions.  His 
style  is  full  of  life  and  force,  but  deficient  both  in 
purity  and  in  elegance.  His  learning  seems  to 
have  been  principally  confined  to  the  Latin  authors; 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  Hebrew  no- 
thing. His  theological  opinions  varied  considerably 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian;  and  it  was 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life  that  he  adopted 
those  peculiar  tenets  with  regard  to  grace,  predes- 
tination, and  free-will,  which  in  modern  times 
have  been  called  Augustinian.  His  influence  in 
his  own  and  in  every  succeeding  age  has  been  im- 
mense. Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  his 
authority  is  professedly  held  in  high  esteem ;  al- 
though his  later  theological  system  has  in  reality 
been  proscribed  by  every  party  in  that  communion, 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devout  frater- 
nity of  the  Jansenists.  The  early  Reformers  drank 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculative  theology  ; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  recoil  most  shrink- 
ingly  from  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  have 
done  ample  justice  to  his  surpassing  energy  of  in- 
tellect, and  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  his  reli- 
gious feelings. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Augustin  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Amcrbach,  which 
appeared  in  nine  volumes  folio,  at  Risle,  1506,  and 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1515.   This  edition  did 
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not,  howcrer,  contain  the  Eputolae,  the  S^rmrmrs, 
and  the  Knarrutiotte*  in  J'tu/tiua,  which  hud  been 
previously  published  bj  Amerbach.  In  1529, 
the  works  of  Augustin  were  again  published  at 
liable,  from  the  press  of  Frobenius,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Erasmus,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  means  faultless,  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  upon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1531-32;  at  Venice, 
with  some  improvements,  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  Lyons  in  1561-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  issued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius  at 
liable,  with  various  alterations,  in  1543,  in  1556, 
in  1569,  and  in  1570.  In  1577  the  valuable  edi- 
tion of  August  in  prepared  by  the  learned  divines 
of  Louvain,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo- 
pher 1  Maut in,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It  far  surpasses 
in  critical  exactness  all  the  preceding  editions ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, it  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  "Theologi  Lovaniensett " 
were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
has  been  very  frequently  reprinted  :  at  Geneva  in 
1596 ;  at  Cologne  in  1616  ;  at  Lyons  in  1664  ;  at 
Paris  in  1586,  in  1603,  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
in  1635,  and  in  1652.  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  works  of  August  in,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1679 — 1700.  It  was 
severely  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  but  its  supe- 
riority to  all  the  former  editions  of  Augustin  is 
generally  acknowledged.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains, besides  the  Retractations  and  the  Confes- 
sions, the  greater  part  of  the  works  written  by 
Augustin  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. The  second  comprise*  his  letters.  The  third 
and  fourth  include  bis  exegetical  writings,  the 
fourth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.  The  fifth  volume  contains 
the  sermons  of  Augustin.  The  sixth  embraces  his 
Opera  Moralia.  The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea- 
tise de  Civilate  Dei.  The  eighth  comprehends  his 
principal  works  against  the  Manicbaeans,  and  those 
against  the  Arians.  The  ninth  comprises  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Donatists.  The 
tenth  consists  of  his  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap- 
pendix consisting  of  works  falsely  attributed  to 
Augustin,  Ac  The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  life  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
which  Tillemont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
volume  upon  this  father.  This  valuable  edition 
was  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
octavo  volumes,  1836 — 39.  The  edition  of  Lo 
Clerc  (who  calls  himself  Joannes  Phercponus) 
appeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1700 — 1703.  It  is  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Benedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be- 
sides an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Prosper  dc  Ingratis,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagius 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paid,  and  some  modern  produc- 
tions referring  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Augu»tin. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  separate  works 
of  Augustin  the  following  arc  all  that  we  have 
space  to  enumerate  : — De  Cicitute  Dei:  edilio  prin- 
ceps. c  monasterio  Sublacensi,  1467,  foL;  Mogun- 
tiae  per  Petr.  Schoeffer,  cum  commentariis  Thomae 
Valois  et  Nic  Triveth,  1473,  foL,  reprinted  at 
Basle  in  1479  and  again  in  1515;  commentariis 
illustratum  studio  et  labyrc  Jo.Lud.  Vivis,  BaBileac, 
1522,  1555,  1570,  foL  ;  cum  commentariis  Leon. 


Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Paris,  1613,  1636,  fol„ 
Lips.  1825,  2  vols,  8vo.  Cvnfattonct :  editio 
princeps,  Mediolani,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573, 8vo.;  Antverp.  1567,  1568, 
1740,  8vo.;  Lugd.  Batav.  1675,  12mo.  apud  Elze- 
vir.;  Paris,  17/6,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com- 
mended) ;  Berol.  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lips. 
(Tauchniu),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Brudcr  ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E  B.  Pusey.  De  Fide  et 
OperHmt:  editio  princeps,  Coloniae,  4  to.  1473: 
ed.  Jo.  Hennichio,  Francof.  ad  M.  et  Rintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  Doctruta  Christiana:  Ilelmstad. 
1629,  8vo.  ed.  Georgius  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
Helmstadt  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Teegius,  cum  praef.  J.  F.  Burscheri.  De 
Spiritu  et  Litera:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegius;  Regimont.  1824,  8vo.  cum  praef.  H. 
Olshausen.  De  Conjugxu  Adulterini* :  Jcnne,  1 69H, 
4 to.  cum  notis  Jurisconsulti  celeberrimi  (Joannis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Ecclcsiae  de  matrimouii 
dissolutione  illustratur. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustin  are  bis  own  Confessions,  Re- 
tractations, and  Epistles  and  his  biography  written 
by  his  pupil  Possidius,  bishop  of  C'aJaiua.  Among 
the  best  modern  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Berti  M  De  rebus  gestis  Sancti 
Augustini,"  &c  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockb, 
"Kirchengeschichte,'*  vol.  xv. ;  Neander,  **Gc»- 
chichtc  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,"  vol. 
ii. ;  Bahr,  **Geschicbte  der  Romiscben  Literatur," 
Supplement,  voL  iL  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augustin,  see  Cas.  Oudin.  **  Commentarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiae  Antiquis,"  vol.  L  pp.  931— 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schoneroanns  "Bibliotheca 
Histor.-Literaria  Patrum  Latinorum,"  voL  ii.  pp. 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pelagian  controversy,  see  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vossii  M  Historia  de  Contro- 
versiis  quas  Pelagius  ejusque  reliquiae  movcrunt," 
Opp.  vol.  vi;  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  -Ketzerhistorie," 
vol  iv.  und  v. ;  G.  F.  Wiggcrs'  M  Versuch  eincr 
pragma  t.  Darstellung  dei  Augustinismus  und  Pela- 
gian isin  us"  Berlin,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.J 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO  MULUS,  the  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Ncpos. 
Orestes,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  Mwfi£\Aor,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustulus.  Orestes,  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  x.  D.  475,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  hands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
Odoacer,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put  * 
him  to  death  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  was 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  allow- 
ed to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperors  who  bad  govern- 
ed the  state  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  H.  c.  3L 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
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closes  with  the  deposition  of  the  ton  of  Orestes ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  last  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orestes,  Opoacrr.]  (A mm.  Marc 
Excerpt^  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Ckromieoa,  ad  Zenonem;  Jornand.  de  Rrgnorum 
Succession^  p.  59,  de  Itrb.  Goth.,  pp.  128,  129,  ed. 
Lindcnbrog;  Procop.  de  DelL  Goth.  LI,  ii.  6  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris ;  Tbeophanes  p.  1 02, 
ed.  Paris;  Evagrius,  ii.  16.)  [W.  P.J 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  B.  c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octarius  by  Alia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  father,  C.  Octavius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  given 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  whence  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  1t€wr6t.  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  subse- 
quently believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birth.  (Suet.  Aug.  94 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlv.  l,&c.) 

Augustus  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (according  to  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  De  Vit,  Aug.  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  eulogium  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  father  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-father,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself,  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Damascenus  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damasc 
L  c  4 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  59 ;  Suet.  Aug.  94  ;  Dion 
Ca»s.  xlr.  2.)  From  this  time  bis  uncle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  a  c.  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
piirty  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(b.  c  45 ),  when  Caesar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompaaiied  his 
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uncle,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  on  account 
of  illness,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  com- 
panions. During  bis  whole  life-time  Augustus, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  sea,  and 
this  his  first  attempt  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  he  arrived  in  Caesar  *h 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  disputed  point,  though  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (Suet.  Aug. 
94  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL  41.)  Caesar  l>ecame  more 
and  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  for  he  seems  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  auccessor  to  him- 
self :  he  constantly  kept  him  about  his  person,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  be  is  said  to  have  made 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustus  as  his  son, 
though  without  informing  him  of  it.  In  the 
autumn  of  a  c.  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  with 
his  nephew;  and  soon  afterwards  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raised  the 
gens  Oclavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  same  time 
Augustus  was  betrothed  to  Scrvilia,  the  daughter 
of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  but  the  engagement  ap- 
pears afterwards  to  have  been  broken  off. 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  favours  which 
had  thus  been  conferred  upon  Augustus  at  such  an 
early  age,  must  have  excited  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remarkable  example  is  recorded. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  return  from  Spain  he  waa 
presumptuous  enough  to  ask  for  the  office  of 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  his  uncle.  Cae- 
sar, however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Lepidus  instead,  probably  because  he  thought 
his  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  such  an  office.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  accompany  him  on 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  against  the 
( ietae  and  Parthians ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  prac- 
tical training  in  military  affairs  he  sent  him  to 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where  some  legions  were 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intended  to 
follow  him.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  his  nephew  to  Apollonia  for  the  purpose 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education ;  but  although 
this  was  not  neglected  during  his  stay  in  that  city, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent 
thither,  for  Apollonia  offered  no  advantages  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
Augustus  took  his  instructors — the  rhetorician 
Apnllodorus  of  Pergamus  and  the  mathematician 
Theogcnes  with  him  from  Rome.  When  Caesar 
had  again  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  a  c  44, 
he  remembered  toe  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apollonia,  the 
office  of  magister  equitum,  on  which  he  was  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  43.  But  thing* 
turned  out  far  differently.  Augustus  had  scarcely 
been  at  Apollonia  six  months  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  news  of  his  uncle's  murder,  in 
March,  a  c  44.  Short  as  his  residence  at  this 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  upon 
his  future  life  :  his  military  exercises  seem  to  have 
strengthened  his  naturally  delicate  constitution, 
and  the  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  Illyricum, 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus  explain  as  well  as  excuse  many  of  the  acts  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  guilty.    It  was  at  Apol- 
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Ionia,  also,  that  Augustus  formed  his  intimate 
friendship  with  Q,.  SoJvidieuus  Rufus  and  M.  Vip- 
taniu*  Agrippa. 

When  the  news  of  Caesar's  murder  reached  the 
troop*  in  IUyricum,  they  immediately  offered  to 
follow  Augusta*  to  Italy  and  avenge  hi*  ancle** 
death  ;  but  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
afairs  at  Home  made  him  hesitate  for  a  while.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
friend*.   In  the  beginning  of  April  he  landed  at 
Loptac,  near  Hrundusium,  and  here  he  heard  of 
his  adoption  into  the  gen*  Julia  and  of  hi*  being 
the  heir  of  Caesar.    At  Brundusium,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  he  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  us 
Caesar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
legitimate  name  now  was  C.  Julias  Caesar  Octa- 
vuniu.   After  having  visited  his  stepfather  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples,  he  arrived  at  Home,  ap- 
parently about  the  beginning  of  May.    Here  he 
demanded  nothing  but  the  private  property  which 
Caesar  had  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefactor. 
The  state  of  parties  at  Home  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordinary  tact 
and  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
ak.iif  with  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
to  blind  the  most  experienced  statesmen  in  Home, 
and  eventually  to  carry  all  his  designs  into  effect 
It  was  not  the  faction  of  the  conspirators  that 
placed  difficulties  in  his  way,  bat  one  of  Caesar's 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
the  money  and  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
give  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  prae- 
tor, in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
inheritance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
portion  of  hi*  ancle*  property  which  he  had  be- 
queathed them  in  his  will.    Antony  endeavoured 
by  all  means  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
hu  objects ;  but  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  favour  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people. 
[Antomus,  p.  215,  b.]     Augustus  bad  to  con- 
tend against  Dec.  Brutus,  who  was  in  possession 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  well  as  against  Antony  ;  but 
to  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
drawn  against  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.    While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  two  of  the  legions 
which  came  from  Macedonia,  the  legio  Martia 
and  the  fifth,  went  over  to  Augustas ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
Antony  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Cicero,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
with  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  delivering  the  republic  from 
its  troubles ;  and  Augustus  in  return  courted 
Cicero.   On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
third  Philippic,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  a.  c.  43,  he 
repeated  the  same  proposal  in  his  fifth  Philippic. 
The  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
asked :   Augustus  obtained  the  command  of  the 
amy  with  the  title  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consular*, 
and  of  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  age.    He  was  accordingly 
sent  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consols  of  the 
year,  C.  Vibtus  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  compel 
A  n  tony  to  raise  the  siege  of  M  utina.  Augustus  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 


Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  sainted  him  as 
imperator.  The  fall  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  his  hands.  Antony 
was  humbled  and  obliged  to  tlee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  proaecute 
the  war  n gainst  Antony,  and  made  other  regula- 
tions which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  iu 
Gaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circumstances  Augustas  resolved  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  senate  was  terrified, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  him.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  favour  of  these  troops :  he  encamped  ou 
the  campus  Mortius,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pedius.  His  adoption  into  the  gen*  Julia  was  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect  He  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Etruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pedius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidu*,  who  were  ju*t  descending  from  tho 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
res'  publico*  oonttiiuciulae,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
Caesar.  The  first  objects  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party ; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome ;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
no  less  cruel  than  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription  :  the  lands  of 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num- 
bers of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sox.  Poinpeius  in  Sicily.  Augustus 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Pompeius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pro- 
visions from  Rome.    The  army  assembled  at  Rhe» 
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gium ;  but  an  attempt  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  was 
thwarted  by  a  naval  victory  which  Pompeius  sain- 
ed over  Q.  Salvidienus  Rulus  in  the  very  tight  of 
Augustas  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  and  Antony 
■ailed  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  leaving  Asia  for  the  west. 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrhachium 
on  account  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  a  c  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  w;u  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs  :  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  folio  were 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  Sext.  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  subsequently 
Augustus  claimed  all  the  merit  for  himself,  the 
triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces. 
Lcpidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  false  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Brundusium  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  fresh  against 
Sext  Pompeius,  but  occasioned  a  new  and  unex- 
pected war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
found  that  Fulvia  hod  been  spreading  these 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus- 
band from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gnin  her  objects.  Au- 
gustus did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  L.  Antonius  assembled  an  army  at  Prae- 
neste,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  P  ennui,  where  ho  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
famine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  B.  c  41.  After  several  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  from  Augustus,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  butchered  on  the  15th  of 
March,  b,  c  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Li  via,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brundusium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brundusium,  between  the  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  was  again  made : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Ulyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  widow  of  C.  Marcellus,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had 
bad  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 


cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  which  was  suffering 
gn  atly  from  scarcity  :  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage at  Rome  shewed  the  exasperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Ramans  unless  their  most  urgent  wants  were 
satisfied  by  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  and  this 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  but  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Misenum,  in 
B.  c  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  procoii- 
sulship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Achaia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  be  was  to  provide 
Italy  with  corn.  In  order  to  convince  the  Romans 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be- 
trothed M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  step- 
son of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  everywhere, 
Antony  returned  to  the  East,  where  his  generals 
had  been  successful,  and  Augustus  too  received 
favourable  news  from  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Augustus,  however,  was  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity of  a  war,  by  which  he  might  deprive 
Sext.  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
ceded  to  him  at  Misenum.  A  pretext  was  soon 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Augustus  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  they  did 
not  support  him  ;  and  Antony  was  in  reality  glad 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  he 
was  sure  to  suffer.  The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Dctnochares, 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius;  but  the  latter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  bad  gained,  and  Au- 
gustus thus  obtained  time  to  repair  his  ships,  and 
send  Maecenas  to  Antony  to  invite  him  again  to 
ta|y?  part  in  the  war.  Antony  hereupon  sailed  to 
Tare d turn,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  37,  with 
300  ships ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  Augustus  had 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  assistance. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony;  but  his  wife, 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator ;  the  two  triumvirs  met 
between  Tarentum  and  Mctapontum,  and  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  the  times  compelled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust.  Augustus  promised 
nn  army  to  Antony  for  bis  Parthian  war,  while 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increase  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  agreed  to  prolong  their  office  of 
triumvirs  for  five  years  longer.  While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  bro- 
ther. Soon  after  this,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  and 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  all 
sides ;  but  storms  compelled  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  landing 
at  Lilybaeuni.  Pompeius  remained  in  his  usual 
inactivity ;  in  a  sea-fight  off  Mylae  he  lost  thirty 
ships,  and  Augustus  landed  at  Tauromenium. 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  put  an 
end  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia. 
Lcpidus,  who  luid  on  all  occasions  been  treated 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  tako  Sicily  for  him- 
self ;  but  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  troops, 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.  He  was  sent  to 
Home  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  pontifex  maximus.  The 
forces  which  Augustus  had  under  his  command 
now  amounted,  according  to  Appian,  to  forty-five 
legions,  independent  of  the  light-armed  troops  and 
the  cavalry,  and  to  600  ships.  Augustus  rewarded 
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his  soldiers  with  garlands  and  money,  and  promised 
•till  farther  rewards;  bat  the  veterans  insisted 
upon  their  dismission,  and  upon  receiving  (at  once) 
the  lands  and  all  the  sums  that  had  been  promised 
them.  Augustus  quelled  the  rebellion  in  its  com- 
mencement by  severity  combined  with  liberality : 
be  dismissed  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Ma- 
tina  and  Philippi,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  Sicily 
immediately,  that  their  disposition  might  not  spread 
further  among  the  soldiers.  The  latter  were  satis- 
fied with  the  promises  of  Augustus,  which  he  ful- 
filled at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  and  lands  were  as- 
signed to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustus 
now  sent  back  the  ships  of  Antony,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Africa.  The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
honour  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  which 
Maecenas  had  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
senate  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Au- 
gustus addressed  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man- 
ner, and  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
were  offered  him.  He  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
the  1 3th  of  November,  B»  c  36.  The  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  which  was  now  brought  to 
Rome  satisfied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
and  as  this  happy  stato  of  things  was  the  result  of 
his  victory,  his  interests  coincided  with  those  of 
the  people,  whose  burdens  were  also  lessened  in 
various  ways. 

By  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Angustus 
had  now  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  contest  with  the  third.  He  first  endeavoured, 
however,  as  much  as  was  in  bis  power,  to  remedy 
the  confusion  and  demoralisation  in  which  Italy 
had  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  he  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
colleague  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri- 
vate life,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
stored. This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
unre  warded,  for  the  people  elected  him  pontifex 
maxim  us,  though  Leptdus,  who  held  this  office, 
was  yet  alive ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  be 
should  inhabit  a  pubbc  building,  that  his  person 
should  be  inviolable,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
aide  of  the  tribunes.  Augustus  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  praising  and  supporting  his  absent  col- 
league, Antony,  and  by  this  stratagem  the  Romans 
gradually  became  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
should  break  out  between  them,  the  fault  could  not 
possibly  lie  with  Augustus.  But  matters  did  not 
yet  come  to  this  :  the  most  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
his  troops  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
them.  After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
solent veterans,  he  prepared  for  a  campaign  against 
some  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, of  which  the  Romans  had  never  become  com- 
plete masters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute.  Augustus  marched  along  the 
const,  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
be  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydcs :  their 
capital  Metulum  was  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
soned ;  but  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
courage  of  his  troops  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, and  the  place  was  changed  into  a  heap  of 
ashes  by  the  brave  Japydes  themselves  (  B.  c  35).  As 
the  season  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
Augustus  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Pan- 
nonians  in  Segestica,  After  several  engagements 
during  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
mans appeared  before  the  town  of  Segesta,  which, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.  Au- 
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|  gustus,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufiua 
Geminus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony  ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Li  via  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  their  own  affairs  without  any  male 
assistance — an  apparent  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au- 
gustus intended  next  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Britain,  but  the  news  of  fresh  revolts  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soon  restored  peace,  but  be 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
as  far  as  Setovia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c  33,  which 
Le  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  January  together 
with  L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  and  laid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  after 
his  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aetlile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popularity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
also  made  several  very  usefuj  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  bnt  Angustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  elimina- 
tions ;  and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  his 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvirs 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  s.  C.  3*2, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  as 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  from  Antony.  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  as  her  infatuated  slave.  In 
b.  c  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  Rome  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  hud 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Augustus  to  attack  his  enemy  during  the  winter 
was  frustrated  by  storms;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  legions 
landed  in  Epeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  promontory  of  Actium  in 
A ca mania.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  size  of  their  ships.  Some  persons 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
sea-fight,  but  Cleopatra's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  was 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony soon  followed  her.    His  fleet  fought  in 
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to  the  but,  and,  after  a  long  hesitation,  the  kind 
force*  surrendered. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
under  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Augustus  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship  for  the  year 
B.  c.  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samoa,  The 
confidence  of  his  army  in  him  grew  with  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  veterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
from  Samos  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  esca{)od  the  storms 
and  arrived  at  Brand  usium.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Human  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his  soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
spare  her  that  she  might  adorn  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antonius,  No.  12.] 
Egypt  *,as  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Home  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samos  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  B.  c.  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acta,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
imperator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustus  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa.  He  was  determined  from 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
successes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  bands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census  ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator's  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
beian families  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  aerarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ex-praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  atfairs  for  ten  years 


]  longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be  al- 
ways persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  for  ten 
or  five  years  longer.  He  next  made  a  division  of 
the  provinces,  leaving  tbe  quiet  and  peaceful  ones 
to  the  senate,  and  retaining  for  himself  those  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  was  given  every  year  by  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  while  Augustus  placed  the 
others  under  legati  Ca&aru,  sometimes  also  called 
propraetorea,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  time  he 
pleased.  He  declined  all  honours  and  distinctions 
which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romans  of 
kingly  power ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptibly concentrate  in  his  own  person  all  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  He 
accepted,  however,  tbe  name  of  Augustus,  which 
was  offered  to  him  on  tbe  proposal  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancus.  In  B.  c  23  he  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down  immediately  after- 
wards; and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta- 
torship, which  was  offered  him  by  the  senate,  be 
accepted  the  imperium  proconsulare  and  the  tribu- 
nitia  potestas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  legally  established,  while  by  tbe  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  When  in  b.c  12  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  maximus,  died,  Augustus,  on  whom 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  conferred  on  a 
former  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  highest  influence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Altbuugh  he  bad  thus  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assume  exclusively  the  titles 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romans  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  Other  persons  were  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  proctorship, 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  were  iu 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  offices 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans. Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  monarch  :  he  retained  the  simple 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  continued  his 
familiar  intimacy  with  his  friends,  and  appeared  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

His  relation  to  the  senate  was  at  first  rather  un- 
defined :  in  B.  c  28  he  had  been  made  princeps 
senatus,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  from  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Au- 
gustus seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
but  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  consisting  of 
twenty  senators,  with  whom  be  discussed  the  most 
important  political  matters.  Augustus  had  no  mi- 
nisters, in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  on  state 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discussed 
in  public,  he  consulted  his  personal  friends,  C.  Cil- 
nius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius 
Messalla  Corvinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio,  all  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  his  way,  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  the  capital  and  tbe  welfare  of  the  empire. 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privileges, 
though  they  were  mere  forms :  they  still  met  in 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  and  other 
magistrates ;  but  only  such  persons  were  elected  as 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  emperor. 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  and 
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distributions  of  corn,  and  the  like,  made  tbe  people 
forget  the  substance  of  their  republican  freedom; 
and  they  were  ready  to  serve  him  who  fed  them 
mart  liberally  :  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
little  better  than  a  mob. 

It  tt*:u  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  dominion 
acquired  by  force  of  arms,  that  standing  armies 
(contra  Mtatira)  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  as  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 
foundations  of  flourishing  towns.  The  veterans 
were  distributed  into  a  number  of  colonics.  For 
the  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  esta- 
blished ten  praetorian  cohorts,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  men  each,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  two  eqnites  with  the  title  of  praefecti 
praetorio.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
and  security  in  the  city,  be  instituted  a  sort  of 
police,  under  the  name  of  cohortes  urbanae,  which 
wore  under  the  command  of  the  prnefectus  urbi. 
The  fleets  were  stationed  at  Ravenna,  Misenum, 
and  in  various  ports  of  the  provinces.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces  which  Augustus  had  made  in 
a  c  27,  especial  regulations  were  made  to  secure 
strict  justice  in  their  administration  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 
not  oppressed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
prosperity.  Egypt  was  governed  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.  The 
division  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  followed 
by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
which  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  wars,  and  partly  through  all  the 
domain  lands  in  Italy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
veterans.  The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
and  the  taxes  increased.  The  aerarium,  out  of 
which  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
was  separated  from  tbe  fiscus,  the  funds  of  tbe 
emperor,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Augustus  enacted  several  laws  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Romnns,  and  to  secure  the 
public  peace  and  safety.  Thus  he  made  several 
regulations  to  prevent  tbe  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
famine,  promoted  industry,  nnd  constructed  mads 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  large  sums 
of  money  which  were  put  into  circulation  revived 
commerce  and  industry,  from  which  the  eastern 
provinces  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Although  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star- 
tled and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
ed the  Romans  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
ness, and  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  sight  every- 
thing that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove- 
reign, yet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  re- 
minded bim  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
republican  spirit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi- 
racies,— M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murena,  Fannius  Caepio, 
and  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Roman  empire  during  tbe  reign  of  Augustus, 
it  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  himself  took  part.  Most  of  them 
were  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  On  tbe  whole,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
were  not  wars  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frontiers,  which  were  now  more  exposed  than  bc- 
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fore  to  the  hostile  inroads  of  barbarians.  In 
a  c.  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Crassus  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Bttstarnians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  began  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturii^whose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  till  a  c. 
19  by  Agrippa.    During  this  campaign  Augustus 
founded  several  towns  for  his  veterans,  such  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.    In  a  c. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samos.  After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia.    The  ruling  king,  Phraates  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Samoa,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.    In  the  autumn  of  a  c  1 9,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honours  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him.   His  vanity  was  so  much  gra- 
tified at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samoa,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraates 
in  the  new  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.   In  B.  r,  18,  tho 
unpen  urn  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years 
and  about  the  same  time  he  increased  the  number 
of  senators  to  600.    The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.    In  ac.  16  the 
Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes;  and  Augustus  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was,  went  himself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.    In  ac  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.    In  a  c.  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  German  ambassa- 
dors, who  sued  for  pence;  but  he  treacherously 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  uny  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.    Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for- 
midable, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  a.  d.  13,  Augustus  who  had  then  reached 
his  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  for  ten  years  longer;  but  he  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  a.  d.  14,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Ulxricum,  and  Augustus 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nolo,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August,  f  - 
a.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  well.  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  seewt,  until  Tibe- 
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riua  had  returned  to  Nola,  where  he  wu  immedi-  I 
ately  saluted  as  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The 
body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decurioncs 
of  Nola  to  Bovillae,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
Roman  equites  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn apotheosis  took  place  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Augustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surround* 
with  all  her  outward  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  misfor- 
tunes must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion— two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  his 
power  over  the  Roman  world;  but  in  his  matri- 
monial relations  and  as  a  father  he  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  fault.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried, though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  relation  of  SexC  Pompeius :  she  bore  biro 
his  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  be  married  Li  via  Drusilla,  who  was  car- 
ried away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  She  brought  Augustus  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus. She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  Augustus 
liad  at  first  fixed  on  M.  Marcel!  us  as  his  successor, 


I  the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his 
j  daughter,  Julia.  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Augustus* 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
till  Marcellus  had  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  principe*  ju- 
ventutis.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  u.  c.  12, 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife,  Vipsania, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  to  marry  Julia. 
Dissatisfied  with  ber  conduct  and  the  elevation  of 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  a  c.  6,  to  Rhodes  where  he 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  An* 
gustus,  who  became  at  last  disgusted  with  her 
conduct,  sent  her  in  B»  c  2  into  exile  in  the  island 
of  Panda taria,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither 
she  was  followed  by  her  mother,  Scribonia.  The 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Younger  and  Agrippa 
Postumus,  were  likewise  banished.  The  grief  of 
Augustas  was  increased  by  the  deaths  of  his  friend 
Maecenas,  in  B.  c  ft,  and  of  his  two  grandsons. 
Cuius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Livia, 
who  wished  to  make  room  for  her  own  son,  Tibe- 
rius, whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  and  to  make  his  colleague  and  successor. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Drusus 
Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  late  brother,  Drusus. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  family  of  Augustus 
is  given  in  the  annexed  itemmo. 


Stemma  op  Auoustus  and  his  Family. 


1.  Ancharia. 
Octavia,  the  elder. 


C  Octavius,  praetor  in  B.  c  61,  married  to 
2.  Alia,  daughter  of  M.  Atius  lialbus  and  Julia,  a  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesat 

I  


1.  Octavia,  the  younger. 


1.  M.  Marcellus. 
No  ii 


2.  C.  Octavius  (C.  Julius  Cabsar  Octavi- 

anus  Augustus),  married  to 
1.  Clodia.      2.  Scribonia.      8.  Livia. 

Julia,  married  to 
2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.       3.  Tibbrius,  emperor. 

No  is 


I.  C  Caesar,  married  to  Livia,  2.  L.  Caesar,  betrothed  3.  Julia,  married 
the  sister  of  Germanicus.  to  Aemilia  Lepida.  to  L.  Aemilius 
Died  A.  D.  4.  Died  A.  D.  2.  Paullus. 

 I 


1.  d.  Aemilius 

married  to  Drusilla, 


2.  Aemilia  Lepida, 

imiTTH'd  to 

1.  Ap.  Junius  Silanus.  2. 


4,  Agrip-  5.  Agrippa 
pina,  Postit- 
mar-  mus. 
ried  to       Put  to 
Germa-  death 
nicua.       A.  d.  14. 


1 


1.  L.  Silanus.      2.  M. 


3.  Juuia 


1.  Nero,  married 
to  Julia,  dan. 
of  Drusus,  the 
son  ofTiberius. 
(Tac  Attn.  vi. 
27.) 


married  to 
Aemilia 
Lepida. 
(Tac  A  hh, 
vL40.) 


3.  Caligula,  4.  Agrippina,  5.  Drusilla,  married  6.  Livia 'or  Ll- 
married  to  to  1.  L  Cassius,  vilhvnarricd 
Cn.  Domi-      and  2.  M.  Aemii.      to  1.  M.  Vi- 

cinius, 
2.  Quintiliua 
V»(?) 

Nsro,< 
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AVIANUS. 

Oar  space  doe*  not  allow  ua  here  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  character  of  Augus- 
tus :  ichai  he  did  is  recorded  in  history,  and  public 
opinion  in  hia  own  time  praised  him  for  it  aa  an 
excellent  prince  and  atateaman  ;  the  investigation 
of  the  huidrn  motives  of  hia  actions  is  such  a  deli- 
cate subject,  that  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 
have  advanced  the  moat  opposite  opinions,  and 
both  supported  by  atrong  arguments.  The  main 
difficulty  lies  in  the  question,  whether  his  govern- 
ment waa  the  fruit  of  hia  honest  intentiona  and 
wishes,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  means  of  satis- 
fying hia  own  ambition  and  love  of  dominion  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  he  waa  a  straightforward 
and  honest  man,  or  a  moat  conaummate  hypocrite. 
Thua  much  ia  certain,  that  hia  reign  was  a  period 
of  happiness  for  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  that 
it  removed  the  causes  of  future  civil  wars.  Pre- 
vious to  the  victory  of  Actium  his  character  is  less 
a  matter  of  doubt,  and  there  we  find  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  cruelty,  selfishness,  mid  faithlessness 
towards  his  friends,  lie  has  sometimes  been 
charged  with  cowardice,  but,  so  far  as  military 
courage  is  concerned,  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  concerning  the 
life  and  reign  of  Augustus  are :  Sueton.  Auguitou  ; 
Nicolaus  Damaac.  De  Vita  Augneti ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlv. — lvi ;  Tacitus,  Ammal.  i.  ;  Cicero's  Epittle* 
and  Pkilippia;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  59— 124;  PluC^is- 
tomu*.  Besides  the  numerous  modem  works  on 
the  History  of  Rome,  we  refer  especially  to  A. 
Weichert,  Imperatori*  Caexiris  Aui/ustiScriptnrum 
Rrtmpaaty  Fasc.  i.,  Griinae,  1841,  4to.,  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  account  of  the  youth  of  Augustus 
and  his  education  ;  Drumann,  GemJachte  Hams,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  245 —  302,  who  treats  of  his  history  down 
to  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  LoebelL  Leber  da*  Prin- 
'  i -it  lie*  Awjuttu*,  in  Raumer'a  llidoruchet  7as- 
ihcmtmc*\  5ter,  Jahrgnng,  1834 ;  Karl  Hoeck, 
Homuehe  Geachichte  ran  VerfaU  der  lirpuUUt  Us 
zur  VolUmdtma  der  Monarchie  unter  Conttantitu,  L 
1.  pp.  214— 121.)  [L.  S.J 


COIN  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

AVIA'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  and  the  patron  of  Avian  us  Evander  and 
Avian  us  Hamrooniua.   (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  2,  21, 

AVIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  forty-two  Aesopic  fables  in  Latin  elegiac 
Terse,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Thcodosius,  who  is 
addressed  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  highly 
cultivated  mind.  The  designation  of  this  writer 
appears  under  a  number  of  different  shapes  in  dif- 
ferent MSS.,  such  as  Avian**,  Anianm,  Abidnu*, 
AUrnuA,  and  Ariewu*,  from  which  last  form  he  was 
by  many  of  the  earlier  historians  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, such  as  Vossius  and  Funccias,  identified  with 
the  geographical  poet,  Hufus  Festus  Avienu*. 
[  A  vikni'h.]  But,  independent  of  the  circumstance 
that  no  fact  except  this  resemblance  of  name  can 
be  adduced  in  support  of  such  an  opinion,  the  ar- 
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gument  derived  from  the  style  of  these  compositions 
must,  to  every  reader  of  taste  and  discrimination, 
appear  conclusive.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike  the  vigorous,  bold,  apirited,  and  highly  em- 
bellished rotundity  which  characterizes  the  Des- 
criptio  Orbis  and  the  Aratea  than  the  feeble,  hesi- 
tating, dull  meagreness  of  the  fabulist.  Making  all 
allowances  for  numerous  corruptions  in  the  text, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  these  pieces  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  early  effusions  of  some  unprac- 
tised youth,  who  patched  very  unskilfully  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  purer  classics,  especially 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  an  unlettered  age. 
Cannegietcr,  in  his  erudite  but  most  tedious 
dissertation,  has  toiled  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that 
Avian  us  flourished  under  the  Antoniues.  Werns- 
dorf,  again,  places  him  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Thcodosius  of  the  dedication  may 
be  Aurelius  Mac  robins  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  the 
grammarian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Flavian  us  of  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  transcribers  into  Fl.  Avian  us.  These 
are  mere  guesses,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Judging  from  the  language,  and  we 
have  nothing  else  whatever  to  guide  us,  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  place  him  a  hundred  years  later. 

Avianus  was  first  printed  independently  by  Jac 
de  Breda,  at  Dcventer  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4 to.,  Gothic  characters,  under  the  tide 
"  Apologus  Aviani  civis  Roman i  adolescentulis  ad 
mores  et  Latinum  sermonem  capessendos  utilissi- 
mus but  the  editio  princeps  is  appended  to  the 
fables  of  Aesop  which  appeared  about  1480.  The 
earlier  editions  contain  only  twenty-seven  fables ; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  first  published  by  Rignl- 
tius,  along  with  Aesop  and  other  opuscula  (lo'mo. 
Lugd.  1570).  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Cannegicter,  8vo.  Amstel.  1731,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  NodelL  8vo.  Amstel.  1787,  and 
of  C.  H.  Txachucke,  12mo.  Lip*.  1790. 

"The  fables  of  Avian  translated  into  Englyshe" 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  u  The  Subtyl  Histo- 
ryes  and  Fables  of  Eaope,  translated  out  of  Frenahe 
into  Englyaahe,  by  William  Caxton  at  Westmyn- 
stre.  In  the  ye  re  of  our  lorde  u  cccc  lxxxiii.,  &c 
Enprytded  by  the  tame  the  xx  vj  daye  of  Marche  Ike  ye  re 
of  our  lord  M  cccc  lxxxiij,  And  the  fyrtt  yen  of  the 
reyne  of  kyria  Rychard  the  thyrde"  folio.  This  book 
waa  reprinted  by  Pynson.  We  have  a  translation 
into  Italian  by  Giov.  Oris.  Trombelli,  8vo.  Venes. 
1735;  and  into  German  by  H.  Fr.  Kerler,  in  his 
Treat.  Fabeldichier,  Stuttgard,  1838.  (Vossius,  de 
Poctu  Latt.  p.  56  ;  Funccius,  de  Yegeta  L.  L.  Senec- 
tule,  cap.  iii.  §  lvi.;  Barth.  Advenar.  xix.  24,  xxviL 
3,  xxxix.  7  and  13,  xlvi.  4,  7,  16;  Wernsdorf, 
PotiL  Latt.  Minn.  vol.  v.  pars.  ii.  p.  663,  who  effec- 
tually destroys  the  leading  argument  of  Cannegieter 
that  Avianus  must  be  intermediate  between  Phae- 
drus  and  Titianus,  upon  which  idea  the  hypothesis 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antonines  rests.)  [W.  R.] 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  [Evandxr.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMO'NIUS.  [HansioNiua.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  bad  Latin,  comprised  in  three  ele- 
giac distichs,  on  the  famous  work  of  Martianus 
Capella.  The  subject  proves  that  it  cannot  be  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Burmaun, 
Antkolog.  Add.  i.  p.  738,  or  Ep.  n.  553,  cd.  Meyer.; 
Barth.  Advcrtar.  xviii.  21.)  [W.  R.J 
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433  AVIENUS. 
AVIA'NUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Philox* 

NUJ*.] 

AVl'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.  [Cassiub.] 
AVI'DIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccir.] 
C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
tenth  legion,  was  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the 
army,  on  account  of  misconduct  in  the  African  war, 
B.c  46\  (Hirt.  D.  A/r.  46.) 

AVIE'NUS,  KUFUS  FESTUS.  The  fol- 
lowing poem*  are  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing 
this  name : — 

1.  Dacriptio  Orbit  Terra*,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
entitled  in  different  editions  and  MSS.,  Meiapkrasis 
Perigetem  Dtonjfm — SUut  Orbit — Ambittu  Orbit — 
in  1 394  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly  from  the 
irtpi^yrjTts  of  Dionysins,  and  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheres  too  closely  in  some  places,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  from  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trans- 
lation, or  even  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  does  it 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  work, 
but  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  modern  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages,  en- 
larged in  others,  and  altered  throughout.  These 
changes  can  hardly  be  considered  as  improvements, 
for  not  unfrequently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wander  into  extravagance  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudicious  curtailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over.  Nor 
docs  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  must  have  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lived  ;  but  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  are  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  In- 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dulness  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on,  while  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
varying  the  expression  of  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  AfaritimOy  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  plan  comprehended  a  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  and  sea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  design  was 
ever  fully  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
been  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  re- 
card  to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
Maeotic  Gulf;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancing  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
carried  Imck  wards  and  forwards,  transported 
abruptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  circuit,  beside*  being 
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distracted  with  discussions  on  localities  and  objects 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover, 
the  different  nations  and  districts  are  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  names,  instead  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  composed,  and  all 
the  old  and  exploded  fantasies  of  half  mythical 
geography  revived  and  gravely  propounded.  We 
are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Avienus  possessing  no  practical  or  scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  persons  who  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself,  and  bad  combined  and  pieced 
them  together  in  the  hope  of  elaborating  a  consistent 
whole, — neglecting  with  strange  perversity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accurate  information  opened 
up  by  the  wars  so  long  waged  and  the  dominion 
so  long  exercised  by  his  countrymen  in  those 
regions. 

3.  A  rat  fa  Pharnomcna,  and  Araiea  Prog- 
•ostftra,  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the  first  con- 
taining 1 325,  the  second  552  lines.  They  bear 
exactly  the  some  relation  to  the  well  known  work* 
of  A  rat  us  as  the  Deteriptio  Orbit  Terras  does 
to  that  of  Dionysius.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throughout,  and 
several  passages  are  translated  more  closely  than 
in  the  versions  of  Cicero  and  Germ  aniens,  but  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legends  are 
expanded,  new  tales  are  introduced,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  celebrated  astronomers,  scrips 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragments  of 
Aegyptian  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  the  materials  of  the  old  fabric  The  re- 
sult is  much  more  successful  than  in  the  two  efforts 
previously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  room 
for  the  imagination  to  disport  itself  unencuniltensl 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  facts  and  accord- 
ingly the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flowing 
and  spirited  style  of  the  poet  appears  to  great 
advantage. 

4.  Three  short  fugitive  pieces,  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  Flavian*!  Afyrnuxiu*,  V.  C,  requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  from  his  estates  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  De  Cant*  Sirenttm,  or 
Sirrnum  Allegoria,  on  the  allurements  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Acbelous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulrsaes 
escaped  their  wiles ;  the  third.  Ad  Amicot  de  Agra, 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  tho  time  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  country  re- 
tirement. 

We  must  remark,  that  while  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geographical  Essays 
are  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (I.  71)  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the 
first,  we  have  no  external  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  others,  except  the  fact,  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  epigrams. 
Out,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style,  manner,  and 
phraseology  of  the  Aratean  poems  correspond  so 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  I-jitin  litera- 
ture, although  fast  verging  to  old  age,  was  still 
fresh  and  hale,  and  far  from  being  paralysed  by 
infirmities  ;— we  ttfll   perceive  with  pleasure  a 
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force  and  freedom  of  expression  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  inflated  feebleness  and  uneasy  stiffne&n 
which  marked  the  last  period  of  decay. 

Assuming  that  the  astronomical  Arienus  is  the 
same  with  the  geographical  Arienus,  we  can  at 
once  determine  approximately  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs ;  for  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  mentions  that  the 
quotation  by  the  Apostle,  in  the  xvii.  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  Tov  yap  koI  yiros  c*o>i«V,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phacnomena  of  Aratus,  M  quern  Cicero  in 
Latin  urn  sermonem  transtulit,  et  Germanicus  Cae- 
sar, ti  Huper  Arienus.'"  Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 
therefore,  allowing  all  fair  latitude  to  the  somewhat 
indefinite  aa/wr,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
place  Avienus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, under  Valens,  the  Valentinians,  Grutian, 
and  Theodosius,  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  under 
Con »tan tine  and  Julian.  Our  next  step  leads  us 
upon  ground  much  less  firm,  but  we  may  venture 
yet  a  little  further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
originally,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
of  the  Furbishcrs,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de- 
posited in  the  Villa  Cacsarina,  has  been  published 
by  Fabretti  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur- 
monn's  Antholngia.  (L  79,  or  Ep  .n.  278,  cd.  Meyer.) 
It  bears  as  a  title  R.  Fkstus  V.  C.  Ds  Sk  Ad 
Dkam  Nortiam,  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
Festus  Mtuoni  tubolet  prolesque  Avieni,  after 
which  follows  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
individual,  that  he  was  born  at  Vulsinii,  that  be 
dwelt  at  Home,  toat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  happy 
husband  of  a  lady  named  Placida,  the  proud  father 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poems  (carmina  multa  tetmt)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
of  epitaph  in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Placidus,  ap- 
parently the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  his  sire.  Wernsdorf  and  others 
have  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
.Musonius  and  son  of  Avienus,  for  such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
some  with  our  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  The  proof 
adduced,  when  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this : — 
1.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancestor  here  referred  to 
may  be  C.  Musonius  Rufus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  friend  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He 
was  exiled  by  Nero,  patronized  by  Vespasian,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
of  this  period.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  Tacitus  and  Philostrntus 
both  represent  Musonius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
expressly  asserts  that  he  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii 
We  thus  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  be- 
tween the  writer  of  the  inscription  and  our 
Avienus,  and  can  explain  satisfactorily  how  the  ap- 
pellation Rufus  came  into  the  family.  2.  From 
two  laws  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Gotho- 
fred,  Pro$opogr.  Cod.  TAeod.),  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Festus  was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
years  366  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
have  assigned  to  our  Avienus  from  St.  Jerome, 
and  an  inscription  is  extant  (Boeckh,  luscr.  Grace. 
i.  p.  436)  commemoratiug  the  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  towards  'Pwftos  &}<rros,  proconsul  of 
Greece.  Now  the  editor  of  Diouysius  and  Amtus 
must  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  wc  gather 
from  some  lines  in  the  Dcscriptio  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly visited  Delphi  in  person  ;  thus  he  may  be 
this  very  'Poityto*  ♦^otoj,  and  the  two  proconsular 
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appointments  are  in  this  way  determined.  3.  The 
words  "  carmina  multa  terms'"  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidus  we  detect  an  expression, 
M  Jupiter  ae thrum  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),"  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  the 
Phaenomena,  "excekum  reserat  Jupiter  ac thrum," 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  will  be  Been  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  the 
undoubting  confidence  of  Wernsdorf ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  coincidences  arc  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
early  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Ora  Man  lima  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  the  works  of  Himiko 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To  refute 
such  arguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  line  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  favourable  to  such  a  notion  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  fur  their  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  be  is  the  young  Avienus  introduced  by 
Macrobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  far  as  dates  arc  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Scrvius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  3!Ui), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  {qui  totum  Viryiiium 
et  Licium  iambis  tcripigity,  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  **  qui  iambis  scripsil  Vir- 
gilii  fibulas."  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Scrvius 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Virgil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  who  turned  the  dactylics  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  and'othcrs, 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treat  iw 
**  Breviurium  de  Victoriis  oc  Provinciis  Populi  Ro- 
man i  ad  Valentinianum  Angustum,"  ascribed  to  a 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufus  Festus,  and  the  topographi- 
cal compendium  44  Sexti  Run  de  Regionibus  Urbis 
Romac,"  belong  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  **  De  Urbibus  His- 
paniac  Mediterrancis,"  quoted  as  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  forger}-, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Ilieronymus 
Romanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  frauds. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Avienus  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  characters,  by  Antonius  de 
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Strata,  under  the  care  of  Victor  Pisanut,  in  4 to., 
aud  bean  the  date  of  2.5th  October  (8  KaL  Not.), 
1488.  It  contains  the  Dacriptio  Orlis  Terras 
the  Ora  Maritima,  the  Arutea,  and  the  epigram 
addressed  to  Flavianus  Myrmecius;  beside*  which 
wo  find  in  the  tame  volume  the  translation  of 
Amtus  by  Cicero  and  Germanicua,  and  the  verses 
of  Q.  Surenus  Samonicus  on  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Poetae 
I-atini  Minores  of  Wcrnsdorf,  which,  however, 
does  not  include  the  Aratea,  Wernadorf  not  hating 
lived  to  complete  hi»  work.  But  this  last  piece 
also,  which  was  carefully  edited  by  Dnhle  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Aratus,  is  given  in  the 
French  reprint  of  Wernsdorf  (18*25),  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  classics  pub- 
lished nt  Paris  by  Lemaire.  [W.  R.] 

A V  TOLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Acilia 
gens,  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  very  end  of 
the  republic. 

1.  M\  Acilics  A  viola,  consul  suffectas  in  b.c. 
33,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probably  the  same 
A  viola  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  life  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  nevertheless  burnt  to  death, 
because  the  names  could  not  be  extinguished. 
(Plin.  //.  iV.  vii.  52.  s.  53 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  12.) 

2.  Aciliu8  A  viola,  legate  of  Gallia  Lugdnnensis 
nnder  Tiberius,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande- 
cavi  and  Turonii,  in  a.  d.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  Hi.  41.) 

3.  M\  Acilius  A  viola,  consul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  ef  Claudius,  a.  n.  54.  (Tac  Ann.  xiL 
64  ;  Suet  Claud.  45.) 

A  V  IT  I  A' N  US,  son  of  Julius  Ausoniue  and 
Aemilia  Aeonia,  was  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  being  brought  up  to  follow  his  fa- 
ther's profession  as  a  physician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet  AuaouiiM,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  (Parent  xiii.)  laments  his  pre- 
mature death,  and  gives  the  above  particulars  of 
his  life.  [W.  A.  C] 

A  VITUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDI'CIUS(orECDI'- 
PIUS),  son  of  Isiciun,  archbishop  of  Viennc,  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  that  eru- 
dition which  subsequently  gained  for  him,  among 
his  countrymen  at  least,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  scholar  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
lie  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul,  close  to  the  walls  of  bit  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  the 
death  of  his  father  (in  A.  D.  490),  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  His  fame  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist now  rose  very  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  celebrated  conference  nt  Lyons  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Burgundian  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  he  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  waverert  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Oun- 
dcbald  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  argu- 
ments, although  from  political  motives  he  refused 
to  recant  his  errors  openly;  and  all  agree,  that 
after  his  death  his  son  Sigismnnd  publicly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  true  faith.  Avitus,  at  the 
request  of  his  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
in  confutation  of  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Sa- 
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bcllians,  ami  Pelagians,  and  was  peculiarly  success- 
ful in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  had  set- 
tled in  his  diocese.  By  pope  Hormisda  he  was 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  517 
presided  at  the  council  of  Epaune  (concilium  Epao- 
nevse),  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  523,  was 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  years  of  his  early 
life,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  received  the  honours 
of  canonization. 
The  works  of  Avitus  arc 

1.  Sacrorum  Poematum  Ubri  qtmnquA,  dedicated 
to  his  brother,  Apouiitaris,  bishop  of  Valentia,  a 
renowned  worker  of  miracles.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  fire  distinct  pieces,  all  in  hexameter  verse, 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  lines,  De  Initio  A  fun- 
di, De  Pcccato  Originali,  De  Scnientia  Dei,  De  Di- 
luvio  A  fundi,  De  Transitu  Maris  Rubru 

2.  De  amsolatoria  Castitatis  Laude,  in  666  hexa- 
meters, addressed  to  his  sister  Fuscina,  a  nun. 

These  production*  display  much  imagination  and 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  the  different  portions  is 
well  conceived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  in 
versification  and  expression  they  deserve  the  mode- 
rate praise  of  being  much  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Fnnc- 
ciua  has  quaintly  termed  the  *  Incrs  ac  decrepita 
sencctua"  of  the  Latin  language.  Barthius  is  of 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  from  estimating  them 
fairly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  depravations 
and  interpolations  which  be  believes  them  to  have 
suffered  from  the  monks  in  ages  still  more  barba- 
rous. Besides  hi*  effusions  in  verse,  Avitus  is 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  epistles, 
and  a  great  number  of  homilie* ;  but  of  these  the 
following  only  are  extant : 

3.  Eighty-seven  letter*  to  and  from  various  per- 
son* of  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  uDe  Festo  Hyatumum  ei  prima 
ejus  Inrtitutione." 

5.  Eight  fragments  of  homilies* 

6.  Fragments  of  opuscula. 

These  remains  shew  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
scripture  and  in  theology,  and  that  he  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  they 
contain  curious  and  valuable  information  on  various 
points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  discipline,  and  doc- 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Strasbnrg  in 
1507  from  a  MS  in  the  possession  of  Bcroaldus, 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Lalinorutn 
of  Maittaire  and  similar  compilations. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitus  were  published  col- 
lectively with  notes  by  Pere  Sirmond,  at  Paris, 
1643,  8vo.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula 
of  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
also  in  the  works  of  Sirmond  published  by  Pere  la 
Baumc,  Paris  1690,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venice, 
1729,  fol.  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  has 
been  discovered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  vol.  of 
the  Thcmtur.  Aneniot.  bv  Dom.  Martenne.  [W.R.] 

AVITUS,  A'LPIIIUS.  The  Latin  poet  quoted 
under  this  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Many 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  person  with  Alfius 
Flavus — the  precocious  pupil  of  Cestius  and  con- 
temporary with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy  was 
so  famed  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  orations  (Sencc.  Controv.  L 1 ) — and  with 
Flavius  Alfius,  referred  to  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  ix.  8), 
as  an  authority  for  a  story  about  dolphin*.  Hence 
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Vossius  conjectures  that  his  designation  at  full 
length  and  properly  arranged  may  have  been  Fla- 
ms A  Hi  us  Avitus.  All  this  is  very  ingenious  and 
very  uncertain.  We  know  from  Tcrentianus  Mau- 
ra* (L  2448),  that  Alphius  Avitus  composed  a 
work  upon  Illustrious  Men,  in  iambic  dimeters, 
extending  to  several  books ;  and  eight  lines  are 
cited  by  Priscian  from  the  second  book,  forming  a 
part  of  the  legend  of  the  Faliscan  schoolmaster  who 
betrayed  his  pupils  to  Camillus;  besides  which, 
three  lines  more  from  the  first  book  are  contained 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  some  grammarian.  (Priscian, 
toL  i.  pp.  410,  553,  vol.  i  L  p  131,  ed.  Krehl,  or  pp. 
823,  947,  1 1 36,  ed.  Putsch.)  These  fragments  are 
given  in  the  Antkologiu  Latina  of  Burmann,  ii.  p. 
267,  and  Add.  it  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  125,  ed.  Meyer. 

There  is  also  an  "Alpheus  philologus"  from 
whom  Priscian  adduces  five  words  (vol.  L  p.  370, 
ed.  Kr.,  or  p.  792,  ed.  Putsch),  and  an  Alfius  whose 
work  on  the  Trojan  war  is  mentioned  by  Festus, 
•  r.  Mamertini.  (Wernsdorf,  Poetl.  LatL  Minn. 
voL  Hi.  p.  xxxi..  voL  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  826.)  [W.  R-] 
AVITUS,  GALLO'NIUS,  was  legate  over  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  under  Aurelian,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  that  emperor  is  quoted  by 
Vopiscus  in  the  life  of  Bonosiis.  Some  critics  have 
supposed,  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  M  allocutio 
sponsalis,"  in  five  hexameters,  preserved  among  the 
"  frogmen  ta  cpithalamiorum  vetcrani,"  and  that  the 
little  poem  itself  was  one  of  the  hundred  nuptial 
lays  which  were  composed  and  recited  when  Gal- 
lienus  celebrated  the  marriages  of  his  nephews. 
(Pollio,  Gall.  11.)  Wernsdorf,  however,  considers 
that  the  lines  belong  to  Alcimus  Avitus  AUthius. 
[  Alkthics.]  (Wernsdorf,  PoeU.  Latt.  Minn,  vol 
iv.  pars  ii.  p.  501  ;  Burmann,  Antkohg.  iii.  259,  or 
Ep.  n.  259,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  husband  of  Julia 
Maesa,  brother-in-law  of  Julia  Domna  and  Septi- 
niius  Severus,  uncle  by  marriage  of  Coracalla,  father 
of  Julia  Soemias  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and  maternal 
grandfather  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus. 
lie  was  of  consular  rank,  and,  as  we  gather  from 
the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius,  governed  in  succes- 
sion Asia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Cyprus.  From  him 
Elagabalus  inherited  the  name  of  Avitus — an  ap- 
pellation by  which  ancient  historians  frequently 
distinguish  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxxviii.  30, 
lxxix.  16;  Herod ian,  v.  3.  §  2  ;  see  also  the  genea- 
logical table  under  Caracalla.)         [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  M.  MAECI'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
West,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  field-sports,  jurispru- 
dence, and  arms.  The  first  public  office  to  which 
he  was  promoted  was  the  praetorian  praefecture  of 
Gaul,  and  whilst  in  retirement  in  his  villa  near 
Clermont,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  armies 
of  Gaul.  During  this  period,  he  twice  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Vi&igothic  court,  first  in  a.  d.  450 
toTheodoric  I.,  to  secure  his  alliance  on  the  invasion 
of  Attila ;  secondly  in  a.  d.  456,  to  Theodoric  1 1., 
on  which  last  occasion,  having  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Maximus,  and  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Vandals,  he  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoths,  raised  to  the  vacant  throne;  but, after  a 
year's  weak  and  insolent  reign,  was  deposed  by 
Ricimcr,  and  returned  to  private  life  as  bishop  of 
Placentia.  But  the  senate  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  he  fled  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  patron  saint,  Julian,  at  Brivas  in  Au- 


vergne,  and  there  died,  or  at  least  was  buried. 
(a.  n.  456.) 

His  private  life  is  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric of  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apollinarus ;  his 
public  life  from  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  11,  and  Idatius, 
C'h ronicutt.  [A.  P.  S.J 

The  annexed  coin  of  Avitus  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Avitus  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  and  the  inscription  D.  M.  Avitus  Pbrp.  F. 
Am,.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  wearing  the 
paludamentum,  and  standing  with  one  foot  upon  a 
barbarian ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  the  cross, 
and  in  the  left  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 


AULANUS  EVANDER.  [Evandkr.] 

AULESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian  ally  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  is  called  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  the  nymph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  Ocnus.  He  was  slain  by 
Messapus,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Perusia.    (Virg.  Aen.  x.  207,  xii.  290.)     [L.  S.] 

AU'LIA  GENS,  probably  plebeian.  Persons 
of  this  name  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gens,  Q.  Aulius  Cerre  tonus,  obtained  the  con- 
sulship twice  in  the  Samnite  war,  in  a.  c  323  and 
319.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  praenomcn 
AuJus,  as  Sextius  from  Sextus,  Marcius  from  Mar- 
cus, and  Quintius  from  Quintus.  The  only  cogno- 
men belonging  to  this  gens  is  Ckrrktanus. 

AULIS  (AilMt),  a  daughter  of  Ogygus  and 
Thebe,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
§  5.)  Other  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  of 
Euonymus,  the  son  of  Cephissus.  (Steph.  Byz. 
f.  r.  AuAiv.)  She  was  one  of  the  goddesses  who 
watched  over  oaths  under  the  name  of  »pa{i5YK«u. 
[Alalcomknia.]  [I*.  SL] 

M\  AU'LIUS,  praefect  of  the  allies  was  killed 
in  the  battle  in  which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  b.  c.  208.  (Liv.  xxvii.  26,  27.) 

AULO'NIUS  (AdAsvfioj),  a  surname  of  Asclc- 
pius,  derived  from  a  temple  he  had  in  Aulon,  a  val- 
ley in  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  36.  §  5.)     [L.  S.J 

AURA  (Aifpo),  a  daughter  of  I^las  and  Peri- 
boea,  was  one  of  the  swift-footed  companions  of 
Artemis.  She  was  beloved  by  Dionysus,  but  fled 
from  him,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  request  of  Dio- 
nysus inspired  her  with  love  for  the  god.  She 
accordingly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twins 
but  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  she  was  seized 
with  madness  tore  one  of  her  children  to  pieces 
and  then  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  (Nonnus 
Dionifs.  2G0.)  Aura  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
race- horse  and  of  one  of  Actaeons  dogs.  (Paus.  ri. 
13.  §  5;  Hvgin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  S.] 

AURE'LIA,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  It  is  doubtful 
who  her  parents  were :  Drumann  (Gesch.  Poms, 
iii.  p.  128)  conjectures,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Rutilia  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
All.  xii.  20),  and  that  C.  M.  and  L.  Cottac,  who 
were  consuls  in  &  c.  75,  74,  aud  65  respectively, 
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were  her  brother*.  She  carefully  watched  over  the 
education  of  her  children  (Dial,  de  Ontt.  28;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xliv.  38),  and  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  her  son.  She  appears  to 
have  constantly  lived  with  him  ;  and  Caesar  on  his 
part  treated  her  with  great  affection  and  respect. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  day  when  ho  was 
elected  Pontifer  Mnxiinus,  B.  c.  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
that  he  would  not  return  home  except  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  (Suet.  Cues.  13.)  It  was  Aurelia  who 
detected  Clod i us  in  the  house  of  her  son  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dca  in 
B.C.  62.  (Pint  Cms'.  9,  10;  Suet  Cats.  74.)  She 
died  in  B.  c.  54,  while  her  son  was  in  Gaul.  (Suet. 
Cats.  26.) 

AURE'LIA  FADILLA.  [Antoninus, p.211.] 
AURE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
family  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
Orestes,  and  Scaurus.  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Scaurus,  and  perhaps  Rufus 
(Kckhel,  r.  p.  147),  the  last  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  historians.  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  B.  c  252,  from  which  time  the  Aurelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic.  Under  the  early  emperors,  wo  find  an 
Aurelian  family  of  the  name  of  Fulvus,  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  was  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 
[Sec  pp.  210,211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albinus,  p. 
93,  b.J 

AURE'LIA  ORESTILLA,  a  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (Sail.  Cut.  15,  35  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  2;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  2*2.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Comifi- 
cms  in  b.  c  49.  (Caclius,  ap.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (IxxviiL  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
spirator against  Caracalla,  who  appears  in  the  text 
of  Spartianus  as  Iteantu  or  Rttianut.  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Macrinus,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  fury.  [W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus,  but  in 
some  fasti  and  inscriptions  he  appears  as  Valerius 
or  Volerianus  Aurelianus,  the  name  Valerius  being 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Claudius.  (Vopisc  c.  17.)  He  was  of 
such  huaible  origin,  that  nothing  certain  i»  known 
of  his  family,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  born  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium 
in  Par, non ia,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  Docia,  or  in 
Moetja.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  farm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  have  officiated  as  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
village  where  she  dwelt.  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutelary 
god,  and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni- 
ficent temple,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costly  ornament*.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
was  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  disposition,  for  bo- 
dily strength,  and  for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  all 
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military  exercises.  After  entering  upon  the  career 
of  arms,  he  seems  to  have  served  in  every  grade 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  became  so  re- 
nowned for  promptness  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and 
for  individual  prowess,  that  his  comrades  distin- 
guished him  as  I  land-on- sword  "  (Attrtlianus 
manu  ad  ferrum).  In  a  war  against  the  Sarma- 
tians,  he  was  believed  to  have  slain  forty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  thousand  in 
the  course  of  a  single  campaign.  When  tribune  of 
the  sixth  legion  in  Gaul,  he  repelled  a  predatory 
incursion  of  the  Franks,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  history.  His  fame  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  a 
general,  gradually  rose  so  high,  that  Valerian  com- 
pared him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scip'os  of  the  olden 
time,  and,  declaring  that  no  reward  was  adequate 
to  bis  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Liber- 
ator of  Illyria  and  Restorer  of  GauL  Having  been 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpius  Crinitus,  captain- 
general  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  he  expelled  the 
Goths  from  these  provinces ;  and  so  important  was 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  as- 
sembly held  at  Byzantium,  publicly  returned  thanks 
to  Aurelian  for  having  averted  the  dangers  hy 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  after  presenting 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  decorations,  pro- 
claimed him  consul  elect  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus,  declared  his  heir, 
and  probably  received  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  suffectus  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  during  the  reign 
of  the  indolent  and  feeble  Gallicnus;  but  great  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  by  him  under  Claudius,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  previously 
held  by  his  adopted  father,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  the  Got  ha,  and 
nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  which  took  placo 
at  Sirmiuin  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  hailed  as 
his  successor  by  the  legions.  Quintillus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Claudius  at  the  same  time  asserted  his 
own  claims  at  Aqnilcia ;  but  being  abandoned  by 
Ins  soldiers,  put  himself  to  death  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  for  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  August  '270, 
until  the  middle  of  March,  275,  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a  while 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

A*  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  formally  re- 
cognised in  the  metropolis,  he  directed  his  first  ef- 
forts against  a  numerous  host  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  powerful 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging 
Pannonia.  These,  after  sustaining  a  decisive  de- 
feat were  forced  to  submit  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kings,  and 
other  noble  youths,  as  hostages,  and  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  the  Ale- 
manni  and  other  German  tribes,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  reverse.  For,  while  the  em- 
peror wns  employing  every  exertion  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  he  failed  to  watch  them  in  front  The 
barbarians,  taking  advantage  of  this  oversight, 
pressed  boldly  forwards,  outstripped  their  heavy- 
armed  pursuers,  and  bursting  into  Italy  wasted  all 
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Civil  pine  GauL  When  at  length  overtaken  near 
Pkiceutia,  they  avoided  a  buttle  and  sought  shelter 
in  a  thick  forest.  Issuing  from  thence  under  cloud 
of  night,  they  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Hotnans 
with  great  slaughter,  and,  advancing  into  Urubria, 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Aurclian, 
however,  having  rallied  his  army,  defeated  the  in- 
vaders near  Fano,  and  in  two  subsequent  engage- 
ment a. 

During  the  panic  cansed  by  the  first  alarm  of 
this  inroad,  a  formidable  sedition  had  arisen  in  the 
city.  Aurelian,  upon  his  return  from  the  pursuit, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  violence  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted bloody  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
attached.  Numbers  suffered  death,  and  many  no- 
ble senators  were  sacrificed  upon  the  most  frivolous 
cliargcs.  Ammianus  distinctly  asserts,  tint  the 
wealthiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  far- 
famed  Zenobia  [Zbnobia],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odenathns  [Odbnatii  i/s],  who  had  been 
permitted  by  Gallicnus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Augustus  and  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
Romans  on  their  march  vanquished  various  barba- 
rous tribes  on  the  Thracian  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.  Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
continued  their  triumphant  course  through  Bithy- 
nia,  which  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  closed  its  gates  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  not  far  from 
Antiocb.  The  Palmyrenians, being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emesa,  where  they  were  a  se- 
cond time  overpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  retire  upon  their  capital.  Aurclian  pursued  them 
across  the  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though harassed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bedouins,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
which  surrendered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
fence, the  queen  herself  having  been  previously 
captured  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per- 
sia. A  profound  sensation  was  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifts  and  seeking  friendship.  The  affairs  of  these 
regions  having  been  fully  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy.  At  Byzantium  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra  had  revolted,  had  murdered  the  gover- 
nor nnd  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
of  Zenobia  Augustus.  He  immediately  turned 
back,  marched  direct  to  Palmyra,  which  he  entered 
unopposed,  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
ever, to  restore  the  templo  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.  While  yet  in  Me- 
sopotamia, it  became  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Firmus  as 
their  prince.  Aurclian  instantly  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria, put  to  death  the  usurper,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome. 

But  Aurclian 'b  labours  were  not  yet  over.  AD  th  e 
provinces  of  the  East,  Greece,  Italy,  Illyria,  and 
Thrace,  now  owned  his  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Tb- 
trjcl's],  who  had  been  declared  emperor  a  short 
the  death  of  Gallicnus,  and  had  been  left 
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in  undisturbed  possession  by  Claudius,  who  was  fully 
occupied  hi  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube.  Tetricus,  however, 
finding  that  disaffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  have  privately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Aurclian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Chalons, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himself,  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  yean,  was  now  once  mere  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  series  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  hwg  pro- 
cession of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son — 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reforms.  Several  laws  were  passed  to  restrain  pro- 
fusion and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into 
ruin  ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  incited  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thomand  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  civil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  mid  then  visited  in  succession  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which,  although 
offensive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  wisest  policy.  Dacia,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
years  had  been  the  seat  of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  large  force  was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  certain  Mnestheus,  his  freed  man 
and  private  secretary,  had  betrayed  bis  trust,  and, 
conscious  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  While  Aurclian 
was  on  the  march  between  llcracleia  and  Byzan- 
tium, he  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mnestheus  was  discovered  when 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  seized  and  condemued  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  Au- 
rclian was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he 
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military  talents  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that  to 
these  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  One 
of  his  most  conspicuous  virtues  as  a  commander 
was  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  enforced  among 
legion*  long  accustomed  to  unbounded  licence. 
His  rigour,  however,  was  free  from  caprice,  and 
tempered  by  stern  and  inflexible  justice;  for  we 
rind  that  his  soldiers  submitted  to  his  rule  without 
a  murmur  while  he  was  still  in  a  private  station, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  served  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  period  of  his  dominion,  and  after  his 
death  displayed  tho  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
his  memory.  His  great  faults  as  a  statesman  were 
the  harshness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  impetuous 
violence  of  his  passions,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty.  Diocletian 
was  wont  to  say,  that  Aurelian  was  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  govern  a  state. 

The  wife  of  Aurelian,  we  learn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  was  Ulpia  Severina,  and,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  adopted  father,  Ulpius  Crinitus.  He 
hud  a  daughter  whose  descendants  were  living  at 
Home  when  Vopiacus  wrote,  (c.  42.) 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  humble 
Pannonian  peasant  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  openly  nssumed  tho  regal  diadem ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  we  read  upon  medids 
•truck  during  the  lifetime  of  an  emperor  the  arro- 
gant and  impious  titles  of  Lord  and  Qod  (Deo  et 
Dumitto  nostra  Aurcliaao  Aug.). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Aurelian  arc 
an  elaborate  biography  by  Vopiscus,  founded,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  upon  Greek  memoirs,  and  espe- 
cially upon  certain  journals  kept  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  deposited  in  the  Ulpian  library. 
We  find  also  some  unportant  information  in  the 
other  writers  of  the  Augustan  history,  in  the  minor 
historians,  and  in  the  works  of  Dexippus  and  Zosi- 
mus.  But  the  chronology  is  involved  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  Coins,  which  are  usually  our  surest 
guides,  here  afford  no  aid.  Thus  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zcnobia  preceded 
or  followed  the  submission  of  Tetricus ;  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  described  above  as  the 
first  event  after  his  accession,  is  by  Tillemont  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  inroads,  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  Alemannic  war  ;  so  also  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  is  placed  by  Gibbon  among  the  ear- 
liest act*  of  his  reign,  and  represented  as  having 
exercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Goths,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life.  Although  these  and  all  the 
other  events  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  consequently  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  altogether  doubtful.      [W.  R.J 


COIN  OP  ACRKLIANTS. 

AURELIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS, 
a  very  celebrated  Latin  physician,  respecting  whose 
age  and  country  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 
Some  writers  place  him  as  early  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  while  others  endeavour  to 
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provo  that  he  was  at  least  a  century  later.  This 
opinion  is  founded  principally  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  his  not  mentioning,  or  being  mentioned 
by,  Galen,  indicating  that  they  were  contempora- 
ries or  rivals.  Numidia  has  been  generally  assigned 
as  his  native  country,  but  perhaps  without  any  di- 
rect evidence ;  it  may,  however,  be  concluded,  from 
the  imperfection  of  his  style  and  the  incorrectness 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs,  that  he 
was  not  a  native  either  of  Greece  or  Italy.  But 
whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  his  personal  history, 
and  whatever  faults  of  style  may  exist  in  his 
writings,  they  afford  us  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  medical  science.  He  was  a 
professed  and  zealous  member  of  the  sect  of 
the  Metbodici,  and  it  is  principally  from  his 
work  that  we  arc  able  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect.  In  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  phacnomena  of  disease,  he  displays 
considerable  accuracy  of  observation  and  diagnostic 
sagacity  ;  and  he  describes  some  disorders  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  minute  detail  of  the 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and 
his  contemporaries ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  his  subject,  united  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  judgment. 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
acute  and  chronic,  nearly  corresponding  to  diseases 
of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  upon  these 
supposed  states  he  founds  his  primary  indications  ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  these 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  causes  generally,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognise  their  exist- 
ence, and  can  discover  the  means  of  removing  them. 
Hence  his  writings  are  less  theoretical  and  more 
decidedly  practical  than  those  of  any  other  author 
of  antiquity;  and  they  consequently  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  tho  knowledge  and 
actual  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  had  pre- 
coded  them.  Ihey  contributed  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  by 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  proper  indications 
of  cure,  with  the  means  best  adapted  for  fulfilling 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Caelitu  Aurelianus  (a 
defect  which  was  inherent  in  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged),  was  that  of  placing  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  twofold  division  of  diseases,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  which 
they  gradually  run  into  each  other  ;  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  one  who  shews  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  phacnomena  of  disease,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  warped  by 
preconceived  hypotheses.  This  view  of  the  subject 
leads  him  not  unfrequently  to  reject  active  and  de- 
cisive remedies,  when  he  could  not  reconcile  their 
operation  to  his  supposed  indications ;  so  that,  al- 
though his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  styled 
bad,  it  is  occasionally  defective. 

His  work  consists  of  three  books  On  Acute  Dis- 
eases, "Celerum  I'assionum,**  (or  **De  Morbis  A  cu- 
tis,") and  five  books  On  Ckronie  Dise<ises,  44  Tar- 
darum  I'assionum**  (or  **  De  Morbis  Chronicis**). 
The  books  On  Chronic  Diseases  were  first  published 
in  folio,  Basil.  1529 ;  those  On  Acute  Diseases  in 
8vo.  Paris,  1533.  The  first  edition  of  the  wholo 
work  was  that  published  at  Lyons  in  8vo.  1566; 
perhaps  the  best  is  that  by  Amman,  Amstel.  1 709, 
4 to.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.    The  last 
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edition  of  the  whole  work  U  that  by  Haller,  Iau- 
san,  1774,  8vo.  2  vol*.  A  new  edition  was  begun 
at  Paha  by  Dclattrc,  1 826,  8vo^  but  only  one  vo- 
lume was  published.  Some  academical  dissertations 
on  Caeiius  Aureiianus  were  published  by  C.  U. 
Kiihn,  which  are  reprinted  in  his  OptuctUa  Acade- 
mkn  Medica  ct  PhUologica^  Lips.  1827,  1828,  8vo. 
toL  iL  p.  1,  &c  For  further  information  respecting 
Caeiius  Aureiianus,  see  H oilers  Dibliotk.  Medic 
Proet.  toL  L  ;  Sprengels  Hist  de  la  Med.  vol.  ii. ; 
Rostock's  Hist.  tfMcd.;  and  Choulant*  Handbuch 
der  Bucherkundt  fur  die  Ailitrv  Aft  J  kin,  Leipzig, 
8vo.  1841,  from  which  two  latter  works  the  pre- 
ceding account  has  keen  taken.  [  W.  A.  O.] 
A  U  RELI A'N US  FESTI'VUS.  [Fbstivur.] 
AURfLIUS,  one  of  the  names  of  several 
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Roman  emperors,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aurbmus  Caracalla,  Ca- 
RiNua,  Carus  Claudius,  Com  modus,  Maxbn- 
tius,  Maximianus,  Numbrianus,  Probus, 
Quintillua,  Romulus,  Sbvbrus  Vbrus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTON  1'N US,  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  "  Uie  philosopher," 
was  born  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  tho  2UUi 
of  April,  a.  d.  121.  From  his  paternal  ancestors, 
who  for  three  generations  had  held  high  offices  of 
state  und  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Vcrus  while  from  his 
great- grand  father  on  the  mother's  side  he  received 
the  appellation  of  Catilius  Severus.  The  principal 
members  and  connexions  of  the  family  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table  : — 


Annies  Veres,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  native 
of  the  municipium  of  Suceubo  in  Spain. 

Annius  Verus  consul  for  a  third  time  a.  d,  126", 
rb.  Married 
iter  of  Rupilius  Bonus,  a  < 


I 

Annius 
Lib©, 


I 


i 


A-D.  128. 


Annius  Veres.  Married 
Domitia  Calvilla,  named 
also  Lncilla,  and  died 
while 


1 


Annia  Galcria 
Faustina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 


Annia  M.  Annius  Verus, 

Cornificia,  postea 
younger     M.Aurblius  Antoninus 
than  M.  Augustus.  Married 

Aurelius.         his  first  cousin,  Annia 
Faustina. 

_!  


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  Au- 
gustus. 


Maternal  Dr*crtit. 

L.  Catilius  Scvcrua, 
consul  a.  D.  120,  and  praef.  urb. 

I. 

(Not  named), 
it  would  seem, 
L.  Calvisins  Tullus, 
consul  a  second  time  109. 

1 

Domitia  Calvilla. 
Married  Annius  Verus. 

I 

M.  Annius  Verus, 
postea 

M.  Aurbiius  Antoninus 
Aug. 


Annius 
Verus 

Caesar, 
born 
Iff  3, 
died 
170. 


Antoninus 
Ge  minus, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
CoDuniodus, 
died  when 
4  years  old. 


L.  Aurelius  Corn- 
modus  Augustus, 
born  3)  August, 
A.  D.  161.  Mar- 
ried Brutia  Cris- 
pina,  daughter  of 
Brutius  Pi 


Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Au- 
gustus, the  colleague  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Her  second  hus- 
band w;is  Claudius  Pom- 
peianus,  a  Roman  knight, 
of  Syrian  extraction. 


Vil 
Amelia 
Subina. 


Domitia 


Fadilla. 


N.B.  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  several  children  in  addition  to  the  above.  Threo 
daughters  were  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lamprid.  Commod.  18;  Herodian.  L  12), 
and  one  of  these  was  put  to  death  by  Caracal  La  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
sons  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurelius,  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
Commodus,  and  died  young.    (See  Tillcmont.) 


The  father  of  young  Marcus  having  died  while 
praetor,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
Annius  Verus,  and  from  a  very  early  period  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
honours  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
years  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
disposition,  was  wont  in  playful  affection  to  ad- 
dress him  not  as  Verus  but  Veristtmus.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  the  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  ( 1 38), 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
father  in-law,  still  more  brilliant  prospects  were 
suddenly  opened  up  to  the  youth.'  For,  according 
to  the  arrangement  explained  under  Antoninus 


Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionios  Commodus  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Vcrus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughtei  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceionius  Commodus 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  va- 
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rioua  other  honour*  and  privileges  befitting  hit 
station.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  the 
son  and  his  adopted  father  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  admission 
of  Ceionius  Commodus  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
sovereign  power,  and  these  emperors  henceforward 
bore  respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurclius  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  Aurelius  Verus.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelius  Caesar  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pius,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  appellation  of  Caesar,  to  him  alone 
Pius  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  But  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  proof.  The  war,  which  had  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Verus, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
his  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  101,  while 
M.  Aurelius  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologeses  HI.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  had  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes,  hod  destroyed  a  whole 
Uoman  legion  quartered  at  Elegeio,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthian  s  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuccio,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Babylon ;  while  Statius  Priacua, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxato, 
and,  rescuing  the  country  from  the  usurper,  rein- 
stated the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaeraus. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.  These  events  took  place  in 
162  and  the  three  following  years.  In  1Gb',  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  Armcniacui,  Parthiau  Maximum,  and  Medicus. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  littlo  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 
journey  to  Ephesus  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
her  arrival  from  Italy;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.    All  the  achievements  of 
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the  war  were  performed  by  his  legates,  and  all  the. 
general  arrangements  conducted  by  M.  Aurelius  at 
Home. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  now  impending,  which 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itself.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  among  the  numerous  tribes, 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Illyrian  border,  including  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Alani,  the  Jazyges,  the  Quadi,  the  Sarmatac, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  from 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  numerous 
calamities  from  within.  Inundations  had  destroy- 
ed many  buildings  and  much  property,  among 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  contents,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  corn,  and  numbers 
were  peri  shiner  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Verus. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
both  emperors  should  go  forth  to  encounter  the  foe. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  and  victims  were  oifcrcd 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  profusion. 

The  contes  which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  varying 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia ; 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historians  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confused  and  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  chronologicd  arrangement,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
regular  and  well-connected  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.  Medals  arc  our  only  sure  guide, 
and  the  information  afforded  by  these  is  neces- 
sarily meagre  and  imperfect.  It  would  appear  that 
the  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations of  the  Romans  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sued  for 
peace,  and  that  the  brothers  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  They  set  out  again,  however,  in 
1 69,  but  before  they  reached  the  army,  L.  Verus 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  at  Aetinum, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.  Marcus  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  He  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour, although 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  among  the 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiators,  slaves, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  tho 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  furniture  of  the 
imperial  palace.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  efforts,  the 
legends  Gtrmanicus  and  Germania  Subaeta  now 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  J'nrOticns,  A  rmeniacHSy 
and  Medina  are  dropped,  as  having  more  especi- 
ally appertained  to  li  Verus.  Among  the  nume- 
rous engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epoch, 
a  Kittle  fought  on  the  frozen  Danube  has  been 
very  graphically  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxxii. 
7);  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
was  tho  victory  gained  over  the  Quadi  in  174, 
which  having-  been  attended  by  certain  circum- 
stances believed  to  be  supernatural,  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  controversy  among  the  historians  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Miracle 
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of  the  Thundering  Legion.  Those  who  may  desire 
to  investigate  this  question  will  find  the  subject 
fnlly  discussed  in  the  correspondence  between  King 
and  Movie.  (Moyle's  Work*,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1726.) 
There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment in  Lardner's  •*  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies "  (chap,  xr.),  and  many  useful  remarks  are  to 
be  found  in  Milman's  History  of  Christianity  (chnp. 
vii.),  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  *  Illustrations, 
ttc  from  Tertullian"  (p.  105).  An  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  sup- 
posed miracle,  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Newman,  prefixed 
to  a  portion  of  Kleury's  "  Ecclesiastical  History," 
published  at  Oxford  in  1842. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Roman*  were  rescued  from  a  very  critical 
*it  nation  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  their  opponents.  That  they 
attributed  their  preservation  to  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  heaven  is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and  also  by  the  sculptures  of 
the  Antonine  column,  where  a  figure  supposed  to 
represent  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  seen  sending  down 
streams  of  water  from  his  arms  and  head,  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  below  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
their  shields. 

This  success,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  seem  to  have  struck  terror  into 
the  surrounding  nations,  who  now  tendered  sub- 
mission or  claimed  protection.  But  the  fruits  were 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  for  the  emperor  was  pre- 
vented from  following  up  the  advantage  gained,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  caused  by  unexpected 
disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
and  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  formidable  aspect. 
Faustina  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
clining health  of  her  husband,  and  anticipating  his 
speedy  death,  was  filled  with  alarm  lest,  from 
the  youth  and  incapacity  of  her  son  Commodus, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
had,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avi- 
dius  Cassius,  who  had  gained  great  fame  in  the 
Parthian  war  commemorated  above,  who  had  sub- 
sequently suppressed  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Egypt,  and  hod  acted  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Extern  provinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
Verus.  Her  object  was  to  persuade  him  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
offered  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Cassius  was  meditating  upon  these  propo- 
sals, he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  The  falseness  of  the  rumour 
soon  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  offence 
was  beyond  forgiveness,  he  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  transactions  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  by  M. Verus,  the  legate  commanding 
in  Cappadocia.  Aurelius,  who  was  still  in  Panno- 
nia,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  haste, 
and  bestowed  ou  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  out  instantly  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cassius 
was  assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
months  and  six  days.  Hi*  son  soon  after  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 
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the  whole  of  this  rebellion  can  scarcely  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  warmest  admiration.  In  the  mournful 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitterly  de- 
plores that  ho  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test so  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  civil  strife.  His 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassius,  from  shame  or  re- 
morse* might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fall  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject  —  his  fondest  wish, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  forgiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  head  of  the  traitor  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  be  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refused  to  admit  the  murderers  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  his 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  be  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fa- 
voured his  designs.  Not  one  individual  suffered 
death ;  few  were  punished  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defiles  of  Taurus. 
According  to  some,  her  end  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis- 
covery of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  matter  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt;  is  mentioned  byCapitolintis  as 
a  report  only,  and  positively  denied  by  Vulcatius ; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Egypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Urundusium  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
176,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dus, now  consul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  required.  According- 
ly, after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Crispinu,  he 
quitted  Rome  along  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  years  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  results.  The  Marcomanni, 
the  Hermanduri,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  Quadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  effectually  crushed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
raium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  20  th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians, and  persuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
lius was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  ApoUonius, 
I  and  Junius  Rusticus.    He  studied  the  principles 
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of  composition  and  oratory  under  Hcrod?s  Atticus 
and  Cornelia*  Fro n to,  and  by  his  dote  and  unre- 
mitting application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad 
health  by  which  he  wait  so  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Ajnl<tg.  i.  init)  as  Verissimus  M  the  phi- 
losopher/' an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no'  such  title  was  ever  pub- 
licly or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his  elevation 
to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Sextos  of  Chaeroneio, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hermogenes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  familiarity  with  his  instructors,  as  we 
niia^^  ^'Txl  \\  o r  from  \\  \  s  oon^^fi^^oi^  cro  \\\  I**  i^jh t o 
[Fronto];  the  mo»t  worthy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  the  highest  dignities  ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
his  lares,  and  was  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  offer 
sacrifices  on  their  graves.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  for  learned  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  substantial 
proofs  of  his  bounty.  Philosophy  was  the  great 
object  of  his  teal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
education  were  by  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cultivated  in  turn,  and 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en- 
gaged no  small  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juris- 
prudence especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  activity,  and  his  Constitutions  are  be- 
lieved to  have  filled  many  volumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writers.  (See  W'estenberg,  Dia- 
sertiditiues  ad  (  onstitutionet  M.  A  urelii  Imperutoris, 

Lug.  Bat  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre- 
served is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
Mapxou  ' Avr t0*lvov  tow  wircKpiropos  ts»v  #<i 
iatrrdr  (k€Kta  if.  It  is  a  sort  of  common-place 
book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
are  valuable,  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurclius  exer- 
cised the  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  calm  and  benevolent.  He 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  the  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit.  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate  ;  he 
steadfastly  maintained  his  own  principles  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  differed  from  himself;  his  jus- 
tice was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  was  devoid  of  gloom.  In  public  life,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
only  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  tlic  tenets  of  pure  philosophy.  In  gene- 


ral policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  steadily 
followed  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
counsels  he  had  shared  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  fairly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Anto- 
nine ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  pane- 
gyric we  could  pronounce,  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  beloved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  gods, 
for  a  time,  to  bless  mankind,  and  had  now  returned 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  descended.  So  uni- 
versal was  this  conviction  among  persons  of 
every  age  and  calling,  that  his  apotheosis  was 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  means  permitted, 
procured  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  than  a 
century  after  his  decease,  these  images  were  to  be 
found  in  many  mansions  among  the  boused  l  Id 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  declare,  tliat  he 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  visions,  and 
revealed  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

The  great,  perhaps  the  only,  indelible  atom  upon 
his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  he  treated 
the  Christians  ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  only  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  own  general  principles, 
but  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pius.  The 
numerous  apologies  published  during  his  roign 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  church  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers;  but  the 
charge  of  positive  persecution  is  fully  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Polycorp,  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  ( 1 67  ) 
in  the  earl}*  part  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  horri- 
ble atrocities  perpetrated  at  Vicnne  and  Lyons  se- 
veral years  afterwards.  (177.)  It  would  be  but  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  excesses  were 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  such  core  over 
the  rights  of  bis  subjects  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. But,  in  so  far  as  the  proceedings  in  Gaul 
arc  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanction  ;  for  when  the  Roman 
governor  applied  for  instructions,  an  answer  was 
returned,  that  oil  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Christians  should  suffer  death.  It  is  probable  that 
bis  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  overpow- 
ered by  the  violence  of  evil  counsellors ;  for  had  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  rooralise  upon  and  lament 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinate  ad* 
herence  to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  Med.  xL  3.) 
But  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  bate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  pretended 
Stoics  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted.  Many 
of  these  were  bigots  of  the  worst  class,  and  che- 
rished sentiments  of  the  most  malignant  animosity 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  religion.  Accus- 
tomed to  regard  all  other  sects  with  self-satisfied 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedom  with 
which  their  follies  nnd  fallacies  were  now  attacked 
and  exposed ;  they  regarded  with  jealous  rage  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  s]>otlc*a  purity  of  life  far  su- 
perior to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  taught, 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  all  could  they  forgive 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exclusive  pre- 
tensions to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  endurance  of 
bodily  suffering. 

Although  no  other  serious  charge  has  been  pre- 
ferred against  M.  Amelias,  for  the  tumour  tlutt  he 
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L.  Vera*  never  seems  to  hare  obtained  or 
the  •lightest  credit,  we  may  perhaps  by  a 
dote  scrutiny  detect  a  few  weaknesses.  The  deep 
■orrow  expressed  upon  the  death  of  Faustina,  and 
tl»e  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  heap  ho- 
nours on  the  memory  of  a  wicked  woman  and  a 
faithless  wife,  who  rivalled  Messaliua  in  shameless 
and  promiscuous  profligacy,  if  sincere,  betoken  a 
degree  of  carelessness  and"  blindness  almost  incre- 
dible; if  feigned,  a  strange  combination  of  apathy 
and  dissimulation.  Nor  can  we  altogether  forgive 
his  want  of  discernment  or  of  resolution  in  not  dis- 
covering or  restraining  the  evil  propensities  of  his 
son,  whose  education  he  is  said  to  have  conducted 
with  the  most  sealous  care.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  innate  depravity  of  the  youth,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  he  had  been  trained  with 
judicious  firmness,  and  his  evil  passions  combated 
and  controlled  before  they  became  fully  developed, 
he  would  ever  have  proved  such  a  prodigy  of  heart- 
less cruelty  and  brutal  sensuality. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  this  period  of  history 
are  the  life  of  M.  Aurelius  by  Capitoliuus,  a  mass 
of  ill-selected  and  badly  arranged  materials,  and 
the  71st  book  of  Dion  Cassius,  a  collection  of  awk- 
wardly patched  fragments.  Some  facts  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  minor  Roman  historians,  and  from 
Aristeides  (Oral,  ix.),  ilerodian,  Joannes  Antio- 
chenus,  and  Zonaras. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Meditations  was  pub- 
lished by  Xylander  (Tigur.  1558,  8vo.),  and  re- 
published with  improvements  bv  the  same  scholar 
ten  years  afterwards.  (Basil.  1568,  8yo,)  The 
next  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Casau- 
bon  (Lond.  1643,  8vo.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
<  la  taker  (Cantab.  1652,  4 to.  preprinted  at  London 
(1697)  with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of 
And.  Dacier,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aurelius  translated 
into  Latin  by  Stanhope.  This  last  edition  must, 
upon  the  whole,  be  still  considered  as  the  most 
useful  and  ample.  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
accompanied  by  a  commentary,  was  commenced  by 
Schulz,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(Slesvic,  1802,  8vo.),  but  the  work  is  still  imper- 
fect, one  volume  only  having  appeared. 

There  are  numerous  translations  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  In  English,  the  best,  though 
indifferent,  is  that  published  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
and  1 764 ;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dacier 
(Paris,  1691);  in  German,  that  of  Schulz.  (Sles- 
wick,  1799.)  For  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  instructors  of  this  emperor  and  his  various 
literary  compositions,  see  Fabric.  liibl.  Urate,  vol. 
v.  p.  500.  LW.  R.] 


COIN  OF  AURELIUS. 


AURE'LIUS,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Gom- 
po$.  Medkam.  tec,  hoc,  v.  5.  vol.  xil  p.  892.)  He 


U  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in 
Cramer's  Anted.  Ur.  /'oris,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  [  W.A.G.J 

AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DiUS  CHA'RISIUS. 
[Chakihiua.] 

AURE'LIUS  AUGUSTI'NUS.  [Auourti- 
nu*.] 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS. 
[Cklsus.] 

AURE'LIUS  OLY'MPl  US  NEMESIA'N  US. 
[Nbmksiakus.] 
AURE'LIUS  OPl'LIUS.  [Onuus.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHIL1PPUS.  [PsVUFFOfc] 
AURE'LIUS  PRUDE'NTIUS.  [Prudrn- 

TIUR.] 

AURE'LIUS  SY'MMACHUS.[Symmachus.] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Victor.] 
AURF/OLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legions  in  the  different  provinces, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Gallienus,  could  by  no  means  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  any  one  aspirant  to  the  purple  ;  but  each 
army  hastened  to  bestow  the  title  of  Augustus  up- 
on its  favourite  general  Hence  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  years  (a.  n.  260 — 267)  no  less 
than  nineteen  usurpers  in  the  various  dependencies 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
produce  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
The  biographies  of  these  adicnturers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebcllius  Pollio,  who  has  collected  the  whole  un- 
der the  fanciful  designation  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exa- 
mination. No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympathy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critias 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crushing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  does  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  his  talc 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathu*  the 
Palmyrene,  in  gratitude  for  his  successful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gallienus  as  a 
colleague.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  hist  of  the  number  was  Aureolus,  a 
Dacian  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
H  is  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank  ;  and  he  subse- 
quently did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus,  Macrianus,  and  Postumus.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Illy  ria  in  the  year  267,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Northern  Italy.  Gallienus,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  alarm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths,  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellious 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Milan;  but,  while 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fate  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
sions were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aureolus  was  slain ; 
and  the  modern  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre- 
sent under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
( Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  spot 
where  the  victory  was  won.  The  records  preserved 
!  of  this  period  are  full  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
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tion.  In  what  has  been  mid  above  we  hare  fol- 
lowed the  accounts  of  A  airbus  Victor  and  Zonara* 
in  preference  to  that  of  Poltio,  who  places  the 
usurpation  of  Aureolus  early  in  261;  but  on  this 
supposition  the  relations  which  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  between  Gallienus  and  Au- 
reolus become  quite  unintelligible.        [W.  R.] 

AU'RIA.    [Aurius,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  at  Larinum, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  omtion  for  Clu- 
enlius. 

1.  M.  A  unit's,  the  son  of  Dinaea,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Asculura  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sergius,  who  confined  him  in 
his  ergastulmn,  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicus,  his  brother-in-law.  (cc.  7,8.) 

2.  Num.  A'Jriur,  also  the  son  of  Dinaca, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Aurius.  (c.  7.) 

3.  A.  Aurius  Mklinus,  a  relation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicus,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurius.  Oppianicus 
thereupon  fled  from  Ijarinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  and  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Mel  in  us  and  his  son,  Caius.  (c  8.) 
Metinus  had  married  Cluentia,  the  daughter  of 
Sassia ;  but  as  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
him,  he  divorced  Cluentia  and  married  Sassia, 
(cc  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  Auria,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicus, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (a  11.) 

AUHO'RA.  [Eos.] 

AUKUNCULEIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
Cotta  is  the  only  family-name  mentioned  :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Aurunculbius. 
None  of  the  members  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship  :  the  first  who  obtained  the  proctor- 
ship was  C.  Aurunculeius,  in  B.  c  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Aurunculbius, 
praetor  b.  c  209,  had  the  province  of  Sardinia. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  Aurunculbius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  legion  in  B.  c  207.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41.) 

3.  L.  A urunci'lbius,  praetor  urbanus  B.c  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  seut  to  ar- 
range the  affcurs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  c  188.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  55.) 

4.  C.  Aubunculbiur,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  into  Asia,  blc  155,  to  prevent 
Prusias  from  making  war  upon  Attalus.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  I.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  consul 
B.c.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  18;  Dionys.  v.  50  ; 
Zonar.  vii.  13.)  According  to  some  accounts,  he  is 
said  to  bavo  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  (Dionys. 
vi.  I.)  Auruncus  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  the  secession  of  the 
plebs,  who  had  occupied  the  Aventinc.  He  carried 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Volscians,  and  took 
several  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C.  Marcius  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co- 
riolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  33 ;  Dionys.  vi.  49,  91,  94  ;  Cic 
de  Hqi.  ii.  33,  pro  bulb.  23;  Plut  Corio(.  8.)  It  was 
proliably  on  account  of  Coriolunus  having  served 
under  him  that  Auruncus  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  marching  against  Rome.  (Dionys.  viii.  22.) 


AUSONIUS. 

AUSON  (AoVsw),  a  son  of  Odysseus  either  by 
Calypso  or  Circe.  (Taets.  ad  Lj/cnph.  44,  699  ; 
SchoL  ad  Apollo*,  iv.  553  ;  Serv.  ad  Aeu.  iii.  1 7 1 ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  Kkrovlw.)  The  country  of  the  Au- 
runcana  was  believed  to  have  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionysius  (i.  72),  in  enu- 
merating the  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  does  not 
meution  Auson.  Liparus,  from  whom  the  name  of 
the  island  of  Lipara  was  derived,  is  called  a  son  of 
Auson.  (Stcph.  Bys.  «.  e.  Aiwdpa.)       [L.  S-] 

AUSCNIUS,  who  in  the  oldest  MSS.  is  en- 
titled Decimus  Magnus  Ausonius,  although  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poems, 
nor  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Symmachns, 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author,  was  born 
at  Dourdeaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  father,  Julias  Ausonius,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  was  at  one 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  pracfect 
of  Illyricum ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Scaliger,  frequently  repeated  even  in  the 
most  recent  works,  that  he  acted  as  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentinian.  If  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wander  of 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  (Idyll,  ii.  passim  ; 
Parental.  i.  9,  &c)  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
our  poet,  Caecilius  Argicius  Arborius  being  skilled 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  the  nati- 
vity of  young  Ausonius,  and  the  horoscope  was 
found  to  promise  high  fame  and  advancement. 
(Parental,  iv.  17,  Ac)  The  prediction  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  its  own 
accomplishment.  The  whole  of  his  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  to 
prove  so  brilliant.  His  infant  years  were  sedu- 
lously watched  by  his  grandmother,  Aemilia  Co- 
rinthia  Maura,  wife  to  Caecilius  Arborius,  and  by 
his  maternal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Aemilia 
Dryad  ia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  holy  woman, 
devoted  to  God  and  chastity.  (Parental,  vi.  and 
xxv.)  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  from  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  his  education  was 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Aemilius 
Magnus  Arborius,  his  mother's  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  as 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant,  Ad  Nymjittutn 
matt*  cultam.  (Prof at.  viii.  12,  Ac,  x.  16,  iii.  1, 
i.  11  ;  Parental,  iii.  12,  Ac,;  Wemsdorf,  Poet. 
LaL  Minora,  vol.  iii  p.  217.)  Upon  his  return 
to  Dourdeaux  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar  ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  instructions 
as  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  after  was  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric.  The  duties  of  this 
office  were  discharged  by  him  for  many  years,  and 
with  such  high  reputation  that  bo  was  summoned 
to  court  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  the  tutor  of 
Grntian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (Prarf.  ad 
Syujr.  15,  Ac.)  Judging  from  the  honours  which 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  upon  him,  be 
must  have  acquitted  himself  in  his  important  charge 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  ail  concerned.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  count  (comet)  and  the  post  of 
quaestor  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  he 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  praefectus  of  Latium, 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thus  verifying 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  has  observed,  the  apophthegm 
of  Juvenal : 
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**  Si  fortuna  volet  fin  de  rbetore  consul." 

The  letter  of  Gratian,  conferring  the  dignity, 
and  the  grateful  reply  of  Ausonius,  are  both  extant 
After  the  death  of  ( iratian  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  country  retreat  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  native  city  (Epist.  xxiv.), 
without  losing,  however,  bis  court  favour,  for  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
Thetxiorrius.    (/'rae/atiuncida,  i.) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  Ausonius  are  alike  unknown.  That  he  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  ns 
stated  above,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  far  advanced  in  years  when 
invested  with  the  consulship  (Grot.  Act.),  and  he 
was  certainty  alive  in  388,  since  he  refers  to  the 
victory  of  Theodosius  over  Maximus,  and  the  death 
of  the  u  Rutupian  robber."  (C/ar.  Urb.  viL) 

Judging  from  the  fond  terms  iu  which  Ausonius 
speaks  of  his  relations,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
ap{<ears  to  have  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  the  warm  gratitude 
expressed  by  him  towards  his  benefactors,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  was  gentle, 
warm-hc-jirted,  and  affectionate;  but  it  is  so  very 
easy  to  be  amiable  upon  paper,  that  we  have  per- 
haps no  right  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 
hi*  character.  His  religious  faith  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  controversy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  question.  From 
his  cradle  he  was  surrounded  by  Christian  relatives, 
he  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  has  Christian  son,  and  he  openly 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis- 
ciple, Pontius  Paullinus,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Nola,  frequently  upbraids  him  on  account  of  his 
aversion  to  the  pure  faith.  2.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure.  S.  That  his  works  con- 
tain frequent  allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
out any  distinct  declaration  of  disbelief.  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmacbus,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
5.  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Christianity  arc  spurious.  To  which  arguments  we 
may  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
false  ;  that  if  wc  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letters  to  be 
infidels  ;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
petitio  principii,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde- 
jtendent  evidence  external  or  internal.  His  poetical 
powers  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
some  refuse  to  allow  him  any  merit  whatever, 
others  contend  that  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
pidm  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  what  be  might  have 
become  under  a  totally  different  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
with  some'  confidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  a  poet  Ausonius  possesses  not  one.  Con- 
siderable neatness  of  expression  may  be  discerned 
in  several  of  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  evi- 
dently translations  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers 
in  the  A/oseZ/o,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
his  pieces  ;  and  some  of  his  epistles,  especially  that 
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to  Paullinus  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efforts  we  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  preceding  writers,  while  no  praise 
except  that  of  misapplied  ingenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions, 
which  arc  for  the  most  part  sad  trash.  His  stylo 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latiiiity  and  versifica- 
tion he  is  far  inferior  to  Claudian. 
His  extant  works  are— 

1.  Epiyrammatum  Liber,  a  collection  of  150 
epitnams.  2.  Ep&ethcris,  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3.  Partn- 
talia,  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Prof'taoret,  notices  of  the  Professors 
of  Bourdcaux,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bourdeaux  gave  instructions  elsewhere.  5.  Epi- 
lapltia  Heroum,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death.  7.  TetrasticAa,  on  the  Caesars  from  Julius 
to  Elagabalus.  8.  CYarue  Urba,  the  praises  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludtu  Scptem  Sa- 
pientum,  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  Idyllia,  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  poems  on  different  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  roost  remarkable  are,  Epical  km  in  pat  rem 
Julium  Antonium;  Atuonii  ViUuta  ;  Cupido  crvci 
affixus;  MoneUa;  and  the  too  celebrated  Cento 
Nuptialit.  1 1.  Edoyorium,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12.  Epistolat,  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  various 
friends.  13  Gratia  rum  Actio  pro  Consulate  in 
prose,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  14. 
Periocbae,  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  the 
II  Ltd  and  Odyssey.  15.  Tret  Prarfatiuneulae,  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  nt 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  printer's  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearing  the  date  1472,  and  containing  Pro- 
bat  Cento***,  the  eclogues  of  CaJpumitu,  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Epistle  on  the  death 
of  Drusus  and  some  opuscula  of  Publius  Gregorius 
Tifcrnus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrarius,  foL  Mediolan.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinrenseller.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
collected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaeus 
Ugoletus,  printed  by  his  brother  Angelus,  at 
Parma,  4 to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibit* a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent.  1517;  and  the  best  edition  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  Tollius,  8vo.  A  ma  tel.  1671.    [W.  R.] 

AUSO'Nl  US,  J  ULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  tie 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasatum  (the 
modern  Auui),  but  removed  to  Burdigala  {Hour- 
dcatuc).  He  married  Aemilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
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children,  two  sons,  Dccius  Magnus  Ausonius  and 
Avitianus,  and  two  daughter*,  Aemilia  Melania 
and  Julia  Dryadia.  He  was  appointed  praefect 
of  lllyricum  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (a.  D. 
364— -375.)  He  died  at  the  age  either  of 
eighty-eight  (Auson.  Parent.  i  4)  or  ninety  (Id. 
Kyined.  v.  61),  after  having  enjoyed  perfect  he.il  ill 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  resembled 
the  description  given  of  him  by  hi*  aon,  he 
must  have  been  a  most  remarkable  man,  as  al- 
most every  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  wrote  some  medical  works, 
which  are  not  now  extant  (Fabric  Bibtiatk.  Gr. 
voL  xiiL  p.  96,  ed.  vet;  Scaliger,  Vita  Aumm,; 
Ausonius,  Parent,  i  and  Epuxd.)      [W.  A.G.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (Adrdprroi),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Africa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punk  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hamilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  n.  c.  233.  (Folyb.  i  77, 79, 80,  35,  86.) 

AUTE'SION  (AJrsffisw),  a  son  of  Tisamenus, 
grandson  of  Thersander,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyneices.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Theras  and 
Argeia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  father  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  He  was  a 
native  of  Thebes,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Dorians. 
(Apollod.  ii  8.  $  2  ;  Pans,  iii  15.  §  4,  3.  $  3,  ix. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod,  iv.  147,  vi  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
347.)  [L.  S.] 

AU'TOCLES  (AdroaA^t).  1.  Son  of  Tolmaeus, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Cythera,  b»c  424  (Thuc 
iv.  53) ;  and,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  truce  which  in  bl  c  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc  iv.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strom  bichides,  was  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  b.c.  371.  (Xen.  f/eU.  vi.  3.  §  2 ;  comp. 
Diod.  xv.  38.)  Xenophon  {Hell,  vi  3.  §  7,  Ac) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  his  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  passage,  of  a 
skilful  orator.  It  was  perhaps  this  same  Autoclcs 
who,  in  a  c.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  the  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Denuc^m- 
toer.  p.  655,  e.  Po/yeL  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  {ItheL 
ii.  23.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Mixidemides,  as  illustrating  one 
of  his  rhetorical  toW  [E.  K.] 

AUTO'CRATES  (AdrMtpdrnr),  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays,  the 
TuMswioW,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Aelian. 
(  V.H.  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
( Suidas,  *.  v.  AtroKftdrns.) 

The  Autocrates  whose  'AxaZvd  is  quoted  by 
Athenacus  (ix.  p.  395  and  xi  p.  460)  seems  to 
have  been  a  different  person.  [CP.  M.] 

AUTOLA'US  (AdroAoor),  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  brought  up  the  infant  Asclepius  when 
exposed  in  Thelpuaa.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  2,  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LEON  (AviWw),  an  ancient  hero  of 
Croton  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
following  story  is  related  :— It  was  customary  with 
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the  Opuntian  Locrians,  whenever  they  drew  up  tlieir 
army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  place  in  the  lines 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [Ajax.]  Once 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrians  and  Croton  tats  in 
Italy,  Autoleon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  this 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Locrians. 
Hut  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflicted  on 
Autoleon  a  wound  from  which  he  suffered  severely. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  of 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  This  was  was  done  accordingly,  and  Au- 
toleon was  cured.  While  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion to  Stesichorus.  This  poet  had  censured  Helen 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  had  become  blind  in  con- 
sequence. Helen  now  sent  Mm  the  message,  that 
if  he  would  recant  his  sight  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Stesichorus  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  sight  (Con  oil,  A  arm. 
18.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  relates  precisely 
the  same  story  of  one  Leonymus.  [L.  S.J 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AdrdAwros).  1.  A  son  of 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Philonis,  or 
Telauge.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  804.)  He  was  the  husband 
of  Neaera  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  3),  or  according  to 
Homer  (Od.  xix.  394,  Ac),  of  Ampbitbea,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Antidcia,  the 
mother  of  Odysseus  and  Aesimus.  He  had  his 
residence  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  for  his  conning  and  oaths.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  L  c  ;  Ov.  Met.  xi  31 1.)  Once  when  he 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  guest  the  nurse  placed  his 
newly-born  grandson  Odysseus  on  his  knees,  and 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  Odysseus.  After- 
wards, when  Odysseus  was  staying  with  him,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chase  on  Par- 
nassus, and  it  was  by  the  sear  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  was  subsequently  recognised  by  his  aged 
nurse,  when  he  returned  from  Troy.  (Pans.  x.  8. 
8  4;  Ov.  MeL  xi  295,  Ac;  Hygin.  Fab.  200.) 
Polymede,  the  mother  of  Jason,  was,  according  to 
ApoUodorus,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolycus,  and  the 
same  writer  (ii.  4.  §  9)  not  only  describes  him  as 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  but 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  latter  of 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  from  a  con- 
fusion of  this  Autolycus  with  the  Thessaltan  of  the 
same  name.  Autolycus  is  very  famous  in  ancient 
story  as  a  successful  robber,  who  had  even  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  both  the  stolen  goods  and 
himself.  (Horn.  IL  x.  267 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201  ; 
Apollod.  ii  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  439;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  408  ;  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  ii  79.) 

2.  A  Thessalian,  son  of  Deimachus,  who  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Dei'leon  and  Phlogius 
joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Amazons.  But  after  having  gone  astray  the 
two  brothers  dwelt  at  Sinope,  until  they  joined 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  ( Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  Ac  ;  Valcr.  Flacc  v.  115.)  He  was  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sinope,  where 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  god  and  had  an  oracle. 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romans,  his 
statue  was  carried  from  thence  by  Lucnllus  to 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  It  must  be  noticed, 
that  Hyginns  {Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope,  and  a  brother  of  Phronius,  Demo- 
Icon,  and  Phlogius.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOLYCUS  (AdraWmt),  a  young  Athenian 
of  singular  beauty,  the  object  of  the  affection  of 
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Callias.  It  if  in  honour  of  a  victory  gained  by 
him  in  the  pentathlum  at  the  Great  Panatbenaea 
that  Callias  girt*  the  banquet  described  by  Xeno- 
phon.    (Comp.  Athen.  t.  p.  187.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTCLYCUS  (AsrcWor).  1.  An  Areiopa- 
gite,  who  was  accused  by  the  orator  Lycurgus  on 
account  of  removing  hi*  wife  and  children  from 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  3.38, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  judges.  The  speech  of 
Lycurgus  against  Autolycus  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Uarpocration,  but  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Lycurg.  c.  Lever,  p.  177,  ed.  Reiske ;  Harpo- 
erat.  $.  vv.  ArrsWoi,  ifffa;  Plut.  ViL  X.  OraL 
p.  843,  c  d.) 

2.  The  son  of  Agathocles,  and  the  brother  of 
Lysimachus,  was  appointed  one  of  the  body-guard 
of  king  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  b.  c.  3*21.  (Arrian,  on. 
Phot,  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker.) 

AUTO'LYCUS  ('AvToAwtot),  a  mathematician, 
m-ho  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Aeolis,  and  the  first  instructor  of  the  philosopher 
Arcesilans.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  29.)    From  this,  it 
would  follow,  that  he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c  and  was  contemporary  with 
Aristotle.    \Ve  know  nothing  more  of  his  history. 
He  wrote  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  are 
still  extant,  and  are  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
cimens of  the  Greek  mathematics.    The  first  is  on 
the  Mutism  of  the  Sphere  (»«pl  Kiirov^tvris  <r<patpas). 
It  contains  twelve  propositions  concerning  a  sphere 
which  with  its  principal  circles  is  supposed  to  re- 
volve uniformly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  great  circle  (the  horizon)  always  divides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  visible  and  invisible). 
Most  of  them  are  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
cluded amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  are  Mich  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
first  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.    This  trea- 
tise may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
cond, which  is  on  the  rising*  and  settings  of  the  fin  d 
ttam,  wtfi  IrrroAif  teal  iiiofiv,  in  two  books. 
Autolycus  first  defines  the  true  risings  and  settings, 
and  then  the  apparent.    The  former  happen  when 
the  sun  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horizon  to- 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  observed,  because  the 
sun's  light  makes  the  star  invisible.    The  latter 
happen  when  the  star  is  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  just  so  far  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  are  in  general  four  such  phacnomena  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  any  particular  star ;  namely,  its 
first  visible  rising  in  the  morning,  its  last  visible 
rising  in  the  evening,  its  first  visible  setting  in  the 
morning,  and  last  visible  setting  in  the  evening. 
In  a  favourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  occurrences  might  be  observed,  and  such  ob- 
servations must  have  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  practical  astronomy  in  its  infancy ;  they  were, 
moreover,  of  some  real  use,  because  these  phaenomena 
aHbrded  a  means  of  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
year.    A  star  when  rising  or  setting  is  visible  ac- 
cording to  its  brilliance,  if  the  sun  be  from  10  to 
1 8  degrees  below  the  horizon.   Autolycus  supposes 
1  5  degrees,  but  reckons  them  along  the  ecliptic  in- 
stead of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
blish certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
intervals  between  these  apparent  risings  and  set- 
tings, taking  account  of  the  star's  position  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic  and  equator.    It  was  impos- 
sible, without  trigonometry,  to  determine  before- 
hand the  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 


would  happen  ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  the 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  these  propositions.  The  demon- 
strations, and  even  the  enunciations,  are  in  some 
cases  not  easily  understood  without  a  globe ;  but 
the  figures  used  by  Autolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  cither  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Autolycus.  There  are  three  Greek 
manuscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Savilian  libraries  at  Oxford.  The  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Dasypodius  in  his  **  Sphaericae  Doc- 
trinae  PropoM nones,"  Argent.  1672.  Both  the 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  from  a  Greek 
by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588  ;  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  by  Maurolycus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  given,  without  the  name  of  Au- 
tolycus, at  p.  243  of  the  w  Universae  Geometriae, 
etc.  Synopsis"  of  Mersennus,  Paris,  1645. 

A  full  account  of  the  works  of  Autolycus  may 
be  found  in  Delambrc's  Hist.  d«  C  Atlrtmomie  Am- 
Brucker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpsovius, 
de  Amtolgco  Pitaneo  Diatribe,  Lips.  1744.  See 
also  Schaubach,  Geschichte  der  Griechisrhen  Aslra- 
nomie,  p.  338 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Grace.  voL  ii.  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.J 

AUTO'MATE  (AsVo^rn),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
who,  according  to  ApoUodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  and 
others,  killed  Busiris,  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  1.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Architeles,  the  son  of  Achaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  to  Argos 
with  Archander.  [L.S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (MrcpmU)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortuna,  which  seems  to  characterize  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleon  built  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Plut  De  Stri 
Lauds,  p.  542,  e.;  Nepos,  7Vmo/.  4.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (Adro^eW),  a  son  of  Diores, 
was,  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Achilles,  whereas  Hyginus  (Fab.  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  against 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  {Am,  ii.  476),  he 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  209,  xvi.  148,219,  xvii 
429,  Ac,  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  8.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (Adro^fc* ),  of  Cysicus,  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
23,  xi.  29,  46,  50,  819,  324—326,  346,  361, 
xii.  34.)  He  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  Nicetes,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  (A nth.  Grace  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessling's  edition  of  Theocritus,  n.778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  AvWofUtorroi 
AhuKov  :  if  this  is  correct  there  must  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automedon, 

AUTOMKDU'SA.  [Alcathocs.] 

AUTO'NOE  (Aororofl),  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia,  was  the  wife  of  Aristaeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  (Hesiod. 
Tkeog.  977;  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
ApoUodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  Ac),  Polydorus  was  a 
brother  of  Autonoc,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  81.)  Autonoe  together  with  her 
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sitter  Agave  tore  Pentheus  to  pieces  in  their 
Bacchic  fury.  (Hygin.  Fab.  184.)  At  hut  grief 
and  sadness  at  the  lamentable  fate  of  the  houae  of 
her  father  induced  her  to  quit  Thebes,  and  she 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  where 
her  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias. (L  44.  §  8.)  There  are  five  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hcsiod.  Tkaog.  258  ; 
Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  §  5,  7.  §  8 ;  Paus.  viii. 
9.  §  2 ;  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  182.)  [L.  S.J 

A  UTO  PI  I R  A  D  AT  ES  (Atfro^wo^nji),  a  Per- 
sian, who  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerzes  III.  and  Dareius  Codomannus. 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabazus,  the 
reTolted  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  his  prisoner, 
but  afterwards  set  him  free,  (Dem.  c  Arittocr. 
p.  671.)  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  admiral,  Mcmnon,  in  &  c.  333, 
Autophradates  and  Pharnabasua  undertook  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilene, 
the  siege  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Memnon. 
Pharnabazus  now  sailed  with  his  prisoners  to 
Lycia,  and  Autophradates  attacked  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegaean,  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  Pharnabazus  soon 
after  joined  Autophr.idatea  again,  and  both  sailed 
against  Tenedos,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  the  Persians.  (Arrian,  J  nab.  ii.  1.) 
During  these  expeditions  Autophradates  also  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atarnens  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out success.  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Persian  satraps  who  appeared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Arrian  (A  nab.  iii.  23)  mentions  an 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapuri,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
satrap  is  undoubtedly  a  different  person  from  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTKO'NIA  OENS,  of  which  the  only  family- 
name  mentioned  is  Pabtuh.  Persons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  P.  Autronius  Pactus,  in  n.  c  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (AJ<ijo-fo),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  According  to  a  Troczcnian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  insurrection  at  Troezcn 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesia  and  Damia,  who 
was  probably  Demeter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pausanias,  is  called  Lamia  (perhaps  only  an  incor- 
rect reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidens  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Trocxenians  paid  divine  honours  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  the  Lithobolia.  (Paus.  ii. 
32  §  3.)  According  to  an  Epidaurian  and  Aegi- 
netan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaurus  was  vi- 
sited by  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle adviaed  the  Epidaurians  to  erect  statues  of 
Auxesia  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
olive-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  every  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agraulos  and  Erechthcus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  coun- 
try of  Epidaurus  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  u.  c.  540  Aegina  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus,  which  had  till  then  been  regarded  us 
its  metropolis,  the  Aeginetans,  who  had  had  their 
sacra  in  commou  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the  two  statues  of  Auxesia  and  Damia,  and 
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erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  island  called 
Oea,  where  they  offered  sacriticcs  and  celebrated 
mysteries.  When  the  Epidauriuns,  in  con fu'(|uciicc 
of  this,  ceased  to  perform  the  sacrifices  nt  Athens, 
and  tho  Athenians  heard  of  the  statues  being  car- 
ried to  Aegina,  they  demanded  their  surrender  cf 
the  Aeginetans.  The  islanders  refused,  and  tho 
Athenians  threw  ropes  round  the  sacred  statues, 
to  drug  them  away  by  force.  But  thunder  and 
earthquakes  ensued,  and  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
the  work  were  seized  with  madness,  in  which  they 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  escaped  to 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidings.  The  Aegi- 
netans added  to  this  legend,  that  the  statues,  while 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  that  they  remained  in  this  atti- 
tude ever  after.  (Herod,  r.  82-86;  Paus.  ii.  30.  §  5; 
Horn.  I/ymm.  in  Cer.  122;  comp.  M  tiller,  Dor.  ii. 
10.  §  4,  note  t,  iv.  6.  §  1 1,  Aegvn-i.  p.  171.)  [L.S.] 

AUXO  (A|S{«i).    1.  [HoRAstJ 

2.  An  ancient  Attic  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped, according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  1 ),  to- 
gether with  Hegemone,  under  the  name  of  Charites. 
IChahitkk]  [L.  S.l 

A'XIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  very  little 
is  known,  as  there  arc  only  two  or  three  persons 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  There 
is  a  coin  of  this  gens  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
cognomen  Aro*o,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
L.  Ajniiu  L.  F.  (EckheL  v.  p.  148);  Axtius  being 
instead  of  Alius,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  A/<u» 
mmus  for  MaxuMtts  and  ALutandiva  for  Alexan- 
dre*. We  do  not  know  who  this  L.  Anius  Aa»o 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
have  no  cognomen.  [Axils.] 

AXI'EUOS  ('A^ic^ot),  a  daughter  of  Cadmilua, 
aud  one  of  the  three  Samotbracian  Cabciri.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  Apollonius  (i.  915- 
921),  site  was  the  same  as  Demeter.  The  two 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axiocersa  (Persephone),  and 
Axiocer»us  (Hades).  [Cabbiki.]  [L.  S.] 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Servilia 
gens,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  A  mala. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  Ala.    (Comp  Cic  Orat. 

45.  )  We  have  only  one  person  of  this  name  men- 
tioned, namely, 

C.  Skrvilius  Q.  p.  C  n.(Structus)  Axilla, 
consular  tribune  in  B.C.  419  and  again  in  418, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  This 
is  the  account  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  but  Livy 
calls  the  consular  tribuno  in  b.  c  418  only  C. 
Servilius,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas.  He  also 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  the  master 
equitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictator,  while  others 
called  him  Servilius  Ahala (Axilla).  (Li v.  iv.  45, 

46.  ) 

AXION  CAtfow).  1.  A  son  of  Phegcus  of 
Psophis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Arsinoe  or 
Alphesiboea.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4.)  Apollodorus  (iii. 
7.  §  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Agenor  and 
Pronous.  [  A  o  knor.  No.  5,  A  lcm  a  kon,  Aca R N a  n.  J 

2.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  slain  by  Eurypyluft, 
the  son  of  Euaeinon.  (Hygin.  Fab.  90  ;  Paus.  x. 
27.)  TL.S.J 

AXIONl'CUS  fAtitWflt),  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middlo  comedy.  Some  unimportant  frag- 
ments of  the  following  plays  have  been  preserved 
by  Athcnaeus  :  the  Tvpfa»6s  or  Tvd^nrucos  (iv.  p. 
166,  vi.  p.  24  i);  ♦*Atfp«*t'«ut  (iv.  p.  175,  viii.  p. 
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$42);  *(Mm  (x.  p.  442);  XaAitoWj  (vi.  p.  239, 
iiL  p,  95.)  [CRM.] 

AXIOPISTUS  QA&*urrot),  a  Locrian  or 
Sicyonian,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Ka>'a>y  «raJ  Friifieu,  which  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Epichannus.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  d.  c.) 

AXIOPOENOS  fAtsftWor},  the  avenger,  a 
surname  of  Athena.  Under  this  name  Heracles 
built  a  temple  to  the  goddess  at  Sparta,  after  he 
had  chastised  Hippocoon  and  his  sons  for  the  mur- 
der of  Oeonus.  (Paus.  iiL  15.  §  4.)  [US.] 

AXIOTHEA.  [Phomethkus.] 

AXIOTHEA  (*A*wWa).  1.  Wife  of  Nicocles, 
king  of  Paphos.  When  Nicocles,  by  the  command 
of  Ptolemy  Ijagi,  killed  himself,  Axiothea  slew  her 
daughters  with  ber  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
gether with  her  sisters-in-law,  killed  herself.  (Diod. 
ix.  21 ;  Polyaen.  Strateg.  viii.  48.) 

2.  A  native  of  Phlius,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
jjutting  on  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Speusippus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iiL  46,  iv.  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  iv.  p. 
523 ;  Themistius,  Orat.  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'XIUS  (*A|wO,  a  Paconian  river-god,  who 
begot  by  Periboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  father  of  As- 
tcropacus.  (Horn.  IL  xxi.  141,  with  the  note  of 
Enstath.;  Astkropaeus.)  [L.  S.] 

A'XIUS.  1.  L.  Axit'ft,  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
tioned by  Varro.  (R.  H.  iiL  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axiua,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  the  latter  of  whom  has  introduced  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  he 
IfutHca.  (Comp.  Cic.  tul  Att.  iiL  15,  iv.  15.)  Sue- 
tonius quotes  (Cart.  9)  from  ono  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  Axius,  and  Gellius  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
which  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Alius, 
the  friend  of  his  patron.  Axius  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Axius  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  B.  c. 
61  (ad  Att.  i.  12),  is  the  same  as  the  above.  In 
B.  c.  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axius  was  in 
Cicero's  debt   (ad  Att.  x.  11,  13,  15.) 

AXUR.  [Anxur.] 

AZAN  (*AfoV),  a  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  was  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatus, 
and  lather  of  Cleitor.  The  part  of  Arcadia  which 
he  received  from  his  father  was  called,  after  him, 
Azania.  After  his  death,  funeral  games,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §§2, 
3,  v.  1.  §  6  ;  Steph.  Byi.  «.  r.  'AfdVio.)     [L.  S.] 

AZANITES  ('AjWnjj),  a  physician  whose 
medical  formulae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  some  ce- 
lebrity, as  they  are  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Galen  (de  Compos.  Medicam,  see.  Gen.  v.  2.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  784),  Oribasius  (Synops.  in.  p.  43),  Aetlus(Te- 
trab.  iv.  Serm.  ii.  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrab.  iv.  Serm. 
iiL  21.  p.  772),  Paulus  Aegincta  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
vii.  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Galen  is  the  ear- 
liest writer  by  whom  he  is  mentioned,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  [  W.  A.  G.  ] 

AZEMILCUS  f  A{Vm**oj),  king  of  Tyre,  was 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradatcs 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  B.  c 
332.  He  was  in  the  city  when  it  was  taken,  but 
bis  life  was  spared  by  Alexander.  ( Arrian,  ii.  15, 
24.) 

AZE'SIA  ('Afrj<7<a),  a  surname  of  Demetcr  and 
Persephone,  which  iWerived  cither  from  dfadvtw 
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towj  Kapwovt,  to  dry  fruits,  or  from  £rjT*iy,  to  seek. 
(Zenob.  iv.  20  ;  Suid.  s.  e. ;  Hesych.  s.  v.;  Span- 
heim,  ad  CaUim.  p.  740.)  [L.  S.J 

AZEUS  ('AftJf).  a  son  of  Clymenns  of  Orcho- 
mcnos,  was  a  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pyleus,  fnthcr  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of 
Astyoche.  (Horn. //.  iL  513 ;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  2.) 
He  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Erginus,  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thcbans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onches- 
tian  Poseidon.   [Erginur,  Clymrni'k.]  [L.S.J 

AZO'RUS  ("Afaywr),  according  to  Hesychius 
($.  r.),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pelagonian  town  of  Axoroa. 
(Steph.  By*.  ».  r.)  [L.  S.] 

B. 

BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet.  AVr.  c.  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillus.  [Barbillus.] 

BA'BRIUS(B<k,>.or),  or  BA'BRIAS(B«*piaj), 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  (rofyfat),  who 
is  not  a  different  person  from  Babrius,  as  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
Socrates  turned  the  Aesopean  fables  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (/''p.  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius's 
verses  are  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  (a.  v.  dciSt),  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianus,  who 
speaks  (Praef.)  of  Babrius  before  Pbaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Cboliambic 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  MvBot  and  Mw- 
Oia^SoL,  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  (s.  r.  Bdfyior),  or  two  volumes  (eotumina) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fables  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudcs,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliiunbic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop's  fables. 
[Ak-opur,  p.  48, a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fact, 
which  was  proved  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  "  De  Bnbrio,  Fabularum  Acso- 
pcaruni  Scriptore,"  Lond.  1 776,  reprinted  at  Erlan- 
gen,  1785,  cd.  Harles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidns ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  u  Fabulae 
Acsopicae,  qualcs  ante  Planudcm  fcrebantur,'* 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.  Gl. 
Schneider,  **  Acsopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Babrii," 
V  rati  si.  II!  12;  by  Bergcr,  Ykx€piov  fwOttP  ^wAco^t- 
fluteiv  fitSKla  rpfo,  &c,  Monach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Knoch,  "Babrii  Fabulae  ct  Fabularum  Fragmcnta," 
Halis  Sax.  1 835. 

BABU'LLIUS.  [Baciillk,] 

BABYS  (BoSuj).  1.  The  same  according  to 
Hellanicns  (ap.  Athen.  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Typhon.  [Typiion.] 

2  « 
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2.  Tlie  father  of  Pherecydes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  407  ; 
Diog.  l*ert.  I  116.   [  Phkrrcydks.) 

3.  A  flute  player,  who  gave  occ.ision  to  the  pro- 
vorb  nv'-iin^t  bud  fluto- player*.  **  lie  play*  wor*e 
limn  liabys."  (Atheu.  xiv.  p.  024,  b.;  coin  p.  Zcnob. 
iv.  HI.) 

BACCHEIDAS  (Ba*x*u3«),  of  Sicyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epigram  of  four  lines  preserved 
by  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  629,  a.) 

BACCHEIUS  or  BACCH  I'US,  of  Miletus,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  ( Var.  R.  R.  i.  1 ), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchus,  lib.  viii.  x.  xiv. 
xv.  xvii.  xviii.) 

BACCIIEIUS  (BaKX<<ot)«  surnamed  Senior 
(6  -yifxtv),  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  titretytny^ 
rix*1)*  novffticfjt.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory. Fabricius  (Bibl.  Graec  ii.  p.  260,  &c)  gives 
a  list  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baccheius  mentioned  by 
M.  Autvlius  Antoninus  (</«  Rebut  rau,  i.  6)  as  bis 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonics  and  Hhythra.  Baccheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (pp.  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
seven  species  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meiboraius  (praef.  in  A  riot. 
Quint.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennius,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper- 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
grounds. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baccheius  was  first  edited  by 
Marinas  Mersennus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  foL, 
p.  1887.)  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Morel  li,  Paris, 
1623,  8vo.,  and  lastly  by  Meiboinius,  in  the  Auti- 
quae  Musitw  Auctores  Sejtti'm,  Amst.  16.52.  An 
anonymous  Greek  epigram,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  preface, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text  ;  also  bv  Fabricius.  (/.  c.)       [W.  F.  D.] 

BACCIIEIUS  (Ba*tx««°*)i  one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  (Erot.  f Hints.  //*/>• 
;«jcr.  p.  8.)  He  was  a  follower  of  Hcrophilus  (Gal. 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  uApkor."  vii.  70.  voL  xviii. 
pt.  i.  p.  187),  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinus, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
B.c  Of  his  writings  (which  were  both  valuable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Erotianus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (Erot.  Gloss.  Hijtpocr. 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c ;  Gal.  Comment,  in  JUppotrr. 
**  Kfid.  VI."  i.  prooem.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  794; 
('liniment,  in  Hippocr.  **de  Med.  Ojfic."  i.  prooem. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [\V.  A.  O.] 

BACCH  I'ADAE  {BaKXuiiai\  a  Ileracleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  from  Bacchis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  a  c,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  iti  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  povernmcnt,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  about  a  c.  6o7. 
Diodorus  (Fraym.  6),  in  his  list  of  the  Ileracleid 
kings,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
dependent  from  Aletos,  who  in  a  «:.  1074  deposed 
tin*  Sittyphidac  and  mode  himself  master  of  Corinth  | 
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(Wess.  ud  Diud.  I.  a;  Pind.  Ofymp.  xiii.  17 ;  Schol. 
iui  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  1.55;  Paus.  ii.  4  ;  Mull.  Dor. 
i.  .5.  §  9);  while  from  Pausanias  (I.e.)  it  would 
rather  appear,  that  Bacchis  was  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  a  Ileracleid,  dynasty.  In  his  line 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  ac.  748,  Telestes  was 
murdered  by  Arieus  and  Perantas,  who  were  them- 
selves Bacchiads,  and  were  perhaps  merely  the  in- 
struments of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  clan  to 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.  (Diod. 
and  Paus.  IU  cc.)  From  Diodorus,  it  would  seem 
that  a  year,  during  which  Autoruenes  was  king, 
elapsed  "before  the  actual  establishment  of  oligarchy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  annual  pry  tones  elected  from  and  by 
the  Bacchiadae,  lasted  for  ninety  years  (747-657); 
nor  docs  it  appear  on  what  grounds  a  period  of  200 
years  is  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378  ;  Mull.  Dor.  Append,  ix.  note  x.)  It  was  in- 
deed of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  of 
any  very  long  duration  ;  the  members  of  the  ruling 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another  (Herod,  v. 
92);  and  their  downfall  was  moreover  hastened  by 
their  excessive  luxury  (AeL  V.H.  L  19),  as  well 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  which  tbo 
atrocious  outrage  that  drove  Archias  from  Corinth, 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra, 
is  probably  no  verv  unfair  specimen.  (Diod. 
de  Virt.  rt.  VU.  22*8;  Plut.  Amat  p.  772,  e.;  SchoL 
ad  Apollon.  lihod.  iv.  1212.)  On  their  deposition 
by  Cvpsclus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower  orders 
(Herod,  v.  92;  Aristot.  PoliL  r.  10,  12,  ed. 
Bckk.),  they  were  for  the  most  part  driven  into 
banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
ditferent  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Plut. 
Lytand.  c  1  ;  Liv.  L  34  ;  comp.  Nicbulir,  J I  int.  of 
Rom*,  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &c)  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  still  remained  at  Corinth, 
if  we  may  consider  as  a  Bacchiad  the  Ileracleid 
Phallus,  who  led  the  colony  to  Epidamnus  in 
a  c  627.  (Time.  i.  24.)  As  men  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiadae,  may  be  men- 
tioned Philolaus,  the  legislator  of  Thebes,  about 
a  c  728  (Aristot.  i'olit.  ii.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  and 
E Hindus,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  33; 
Athen.  i.  p.  22,  c;  SchoL  ad  Pind.  Olymp.  xiii.  30; 
Mull.  Hist.  ofGrvrk  Lit.  c-  x.  §  2.)  Strabo  tells 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyncestian  kings 
claimed  descent  from  the  Bacchiadae.      [E.  E.] 

BA'CCHIDES  (Bokx««»>0,  an  eunuch  of  Mi- 
thridates.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by 
Lucullus,  Mithridatcs  in  despair  sent  Bacchides  to 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  ac.  7).  (Plut. 
Luculi.  18,  &c)  Appian  (Afitk.  82)  calls  the 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  the 
governor  of  Sinope,  at  the  time  when  this  town 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  above.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 

BACCHUS.  [Dionysus.] 

BACCH Y 'LID ES  (BaHXv\lSVt).  1.  One  of 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of 
Iulis  in  the  island  of  Coos,  and  the  nephew  as  well 
as  fellow- townsman  of  Simouide*.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
426 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  'lovKit.)  His  father  is  va- 
riously called  Mcdon  (Suidus,  s.  r.  BaKXt>A<S»|i)» 
Meilon  (Kpigr.  in  novcm  Lyr.  ap.  Ji6ckhy  Sikol. 
Pind.  p.  8),  or  Meidylus  (Etym.  M.  p.  582.  20)  : 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  the  athlete  Bac- 
chylides.  Wc  know  nothing  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse, 
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together  with  Simsnidea  and  Pindar.  (Aelian,  V. 
If.  iv.  15.)  Eusebius  makes  him  flourish  in  b.c. 
4i0;  but  as  Iliero  died  b.  c.  467,  and  Bacchylides 
obtained  greiit  fame  at  his  court,  his  poetical 
reputation  must  have  been  established  as  early  as 
it.  c  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
atatcs  (ad  OL  ii.  154,  155,  ad  1'yOi.  ii  131,  161, 
166,  167,  171)  that  Bacchylides  and  Pindar  were 
jealous  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
this  was  the  fact,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  love  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  later 
Greek  grammarians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides  were  numerous  and 
of  various  kinds.  They  consisted  of  Epinici 
(songs,  like  Pindar'*,  in  honour  of  the  victors  in 
the  public  games).  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs 
Prosodia,  llyporchemata,  Erotica,  and  Parocnia  or 
Drinking-songs :  but  all  of  these  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  their  poetical  value ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  what  has  come  down  to  us,  Bacchylides  was 
distinguished,  like  Simonides,  for  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re- 
marks (c  33) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
inexorable  character  of  fate,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
elegy.  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Attic  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylides, 
one  in  the  Doric  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
ness. The  fragments  of  Bacchylides  have  been 
published  by  Neue,  u  Bacchylidis  Cei  Fragmenta,*' 
BeroL  1823,  and  by  Bergk,  u  Poitac  Lyrici 
Graeci,"  p.  820,  Ac. 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  B.  c  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
the  Sophists.  (Suidas,  $.  r.  Zo$«<m}$.) 

BAXCHYLUS  (written  Ba«x«AAof,  by  Eu- 
scbius,  but  given  with  only  one  /  by  Jerome, 
Rurfinus,  Sophronias,  and  Niccphorus),  bishop  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  under  Commodus  and  Severus.  He  is 
recorded  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as  having  writ- 
ten on  the  question,  so  early  and  so  long  disputed, 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easier.  From 
the  language  of  Eusebius,  Valerius  is  disposed  to 
infer  that  this  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 
which  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
capacity.  But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bac- 
chylus  wrote  "  de  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
erant  episcoporum  persona."  And  in  the  ancient 
Greek  Synodicon,  published  by  Paphus  at  Stras- 
bitrg  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  both  editions  of 
Fabncius's  lSibliotkeca  O'rarca,  not  only  is  this 
council  registered  as  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
eighteen  bishops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
liberations. (Fabric  Hit  J.  (iraec.  xii.  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  designation  of  Bacchylides  as  orrhlnshop  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  duubt  that  he 
is  the  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome.    (Euseb.  J  list.  /Jed.  v.  22,  23  ; 
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Jerome,  ds  Viris  Illustr.  c  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  M.  M.) 

BACHlA'RIUS,  a  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possess  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Gennadius,  <U  Viris  Illustrious,  c  24  :  "Bachinrius, 
vir  Christianae  philosophise,  nudus  et  expeditus 
vacare  Deo  disponent,  etiam  peregrinationem  prop- 
ter conservandam  vitae  integritatem  elegit.  Edi- 
disse  dicitur  grata  opuscula:  ted  ego  ex  illis  unum 
tan  turn  de  fid*  UbtUum  legi,  in  quo  satisfacit  Ponti- 
fici  urbts,  ad  versus  querulos  et  infamatores  peregri- 
nationis  suae,  et  indicat,  se  non  timore  hominum, 
sed  Dei,  peregrinationem  suscepisse,  et  exiens  de 
terra  sua  cohaeres  fieret  Abrahainae  patriarcbae." 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Bachiarius  Maccaetu,  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitseus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miracus 
(Aubert  Lemire)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish- 
man, a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St.  Augustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
sufficient  evidence;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudicious  writer.  * 
Schdncmann  denies  that  there  is  any  proof,  that 
IWhiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  de 
FuUy  infers,  that  the  author's  country  was  at  the 
time  extensively*  infested  with  heresv,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
clear  himself.  Schdnemann  concurs  with  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florius,  that  the  author's  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  be  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Priscilluinists.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide ;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
positive  evidence,  we  arc  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Ncander  ({*V*eA.  dcr  Christ. 
lielujioH,  Ac.  ii.  3,  p.  14555)  as  indubitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  arc  the 
treatise  **dc  Fide,"  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  rc~admi»sioii 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  hail  been  excom- 
municated for  ^educing  a  nun.  The  **  Objurgntio 
in  Evngrium,"  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  "*Libri  Duo  de  Dcitatc  et  Incarnalione  Verbi 
ad  Januarium,"  improperly  classed  among  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Florius  as 
the  productions  of  IWhiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  ol 
direct  external  proof.  Possenin,  Bale,  and  Pits 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  "  Episiola  ad  Januarium  de  rccipiendis 
Lapsis,"  or  •*  De  Keparatione  Lapsi,"  was  first 
published  in  the  Munumrnta  S.  I'utrum  Oritur 
dax<»;ni/-!ia  of  John  James  (iryuacus,  Basle,  IMii). 
It  was  included  in  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 


•  **The  infinite  fables  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bile)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
withal."  Seldcn,  Notes  on  Drayton's  I'aly-Uttiu,^ 
Song  Nine. 
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Bigne's  liihlintheca  Patrurn^  1575,  tol.  i.  1589, 
voL  iiu  1654,  vol  iii.;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
1618,  vol.  r.;  and  in  the  Lyon's  edition,  1677, 
vol.  vi.  The  treatise  **  de  Fide"  was  first  pub- 
lifthed  in  the  second  volume  of  Murutori's  Anec- 
dote Milan,  1697,  where  the  text  h  given  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  accompanied 
by  valuable  prolegomena  and  note*.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Rome  by  Franciseus 
Florius,  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  "  de 
llaeresi  Priscilliana,n  the  second  w  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  BachiariL."  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Gallandi's  BiUvAheca  I'airum. 
The  works  of  Bachiarius  arc  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Le  Equina  Sagrada  of  Henry 
Florez,  a  voluminous  collection  in  thirty-four  vo- 
lumes quarto,  Madrid,  1 747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  author  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
his  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  far  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  above-named  treatises, 
be  appears  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
during  the  fifth  century.  His  spirit  and  temper 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  amiable.    [J.M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  a  c.  45,  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47.)  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Babullius,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  {ad  Att.  xiii.  48),  may  be  the  same  as 
the  above. 

BACIS  (BdKis),  seems  to  have  been  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  jSd'fei*',  to  speak, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however,  Bacis  was  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancient*  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  ora/rles  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotin,  being  inspired  by  tb«  nymphs 
of  the  Corycian  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos- 
sess in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  we  sec  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles,  they  wore  composed  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§  6,  14.  §  3,  32.  §  6 ;  Herod,  viil  20,  77,  ix.  43  ; 
Aristoph.  /  W,  1 009  with  the  Schol.,  £//»//.  1 23,  Av. 
907.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Bocotia  Bacis  wa*  regarded  as  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome  ;  and,  in  fact,  Cicero  (de 
Divi*.  i.  18),  Aelian  ( V.  II.  xii.  25),  Taetxes  {ad 
Lyof/k.  1278),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
Bacis  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  class  with  the 
Sibyls. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  333.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Caphya,  and  was  also  called 
Cy das  and  Aleto*.  (Comp.  f  zeUes,  ad  Lycoph.  I.e.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aelian,  Suidas,  Tzetxcs,  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Aw,  1009;  comp. 
I'erixon.  ad  Arlian,  V.  II.  xii.  25.)        [L.  8.] 

BACIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  nnother  name  for 
the  Ki'vptiau  Onuphis,  the  sacred  bull,  who  wa»>  | 


BAEBIUS. 

worshipped  at  Hermonthis  in  Upper  Egypt,  just 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  size  Bacis  was  re- 
quired to  excel  all  other  bulls,  his  hair  to  be  bristly, 
and  his  colour  to  change  every  day.  (Macrob.  Sat 
i.  21 ;  Aelian,  Hid.  An.  xii.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'DIUS,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  hotper, 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  to  single  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besieging  Capua,  a  c.  2)2.  Crispi- 
nus  at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Bad  ins,  but  was  at 
length  induced  by  bis  fellow-soldiers  to  accept  the 
challenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  he 
wounded  Radius,  who  fled  to  his  own  party.  (Liv. 
xxv.  18;  Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  3.) 

B  A  DUES  (Bdaptff),  or  BARES  (Brfpirr)*  » 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasargadae,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of 
the  force  which  Aryandcs,  governor  of  Egypt,  sent 
against  the  Barcaeans  on  the  pretext  of  avenging 
the  murder  of  Arcesilans  III.  [Battiadab.] 
After  the  capture  of  Barcn  (about  512  a  c.),  the 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyrene,  and 
Bid  res  was  anxious  to  take  the  city ;  but  through 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  land 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  (Herod,  iv.  167, 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same  Bad  res  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece.    (Herod,  vii.  77.)        [E.  E.1 

BAE*BIA  GENS,  plebcinn,  of  which  the  cog- 
nomens are  Divkk,  II  krknnii's  (?  see  Liv.  xxii. 
34),  Siu.ca,  Tamfhilus:  the  last  is  the  only  sur- 
name which  app<  tars  on  coins,  where  it  is  written 
Tampilm.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  member 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cn. 
Baebius  Tamphilus,  in  a  c  182.  For  those  whose 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  Ba  kbits. 

BAE'BIUS.  1.  L.  Babbits,  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  by  Scipio  to  Carthage,  a  c,  202. 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp.  (Liv.  xxx.  25  ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Q.  Babbits,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  200, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  engage  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxL  6.) 

3.  M.  Babbits,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  a  c.  186,  to  investigate  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  others 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  6.) 

4.  L.  Babbits,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  a  a  168,  to  inspect  the  state 
of  affairs  there,  before  Aemilius  Paullus  invaded 
the  country.  (Liv.  xii  v.  18.) 

5.  A.  Babbits,  caused  the  members  of  the 
Actolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  a  c.  167,  and  waa 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  cills  him  prucats,  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
later  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. Whether,  however,  Baebius  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  town  in  which 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (Liv. 
xlv.  28,  31.) 

6.  C.  Babbits,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  Ill, 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  tho  latter  came  to 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jugurtha  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions,  Baebius  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  investigation. 
(Sail  Jug.  33,  34.) 

7.  C.  Babbits  was  appointed  by  L.  Caesar 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  a  c.  89,  as  his 
successor  in  the  command  in  the  social  war.  (Ap- 
pian, U.  C.  L  48.) 
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8.  M.  Babbius  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cuina  when  they  entered  Rome  in  b.  c.  87.  In- 
stead of  being  killed  by  any  weapon,  Baebius  win 
literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
(Appian,  D.  C.  i.  72;  Floras,  iii.  21 ;  Lucon,  ii. 
119.) 

9.  M.  Barbil'h,  a  brave  man,  slain  by  order  of 
L.  PUo  in  Macedonia,  B.  c  57.  (Cic  in  Pit.  36.) 

10.  A.  Babbius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asta  in 
Spain,  dest-rtcd  the  Ponipoian  party  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  went  over  to  Caesar,  b»  c  45.  ( liclL 
Hop.  26.) 

11.  Babbius,  a  Roman  senator,  served  under 
Vatinius  in  Illyria.  On  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
B,  c  44,  the  lUyrians  rose  against  Vatinius,  and 
cut  off  Baebius  and  five  cohorts  which  ho  com- 
manded. (Appian,  Illy.  13.) 

BAE'BIUS  MACRl'NUS.  [Macrinus.] 
BAEBIUS  M ARCELLI'N US.  [Maribl- 

LINUS.] 

B  A  ETON  (BoItoji'),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  in  measuring  distances  in  his  marches, 
whence  he  is  called  6  A\tl<ivBpov  /97>,uaTi«rnJt. 
He  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  <rra9noi 
rnt  'A\*ldyShx>v  voptltu.  (A then.  x.  p.  422,  b  ; 
Plin.  H.N.  vi  17.  s.  21, 19.  s.  22,  vii.  2;  Solin.55.) 

BAE'TYLUS  (BolruAo*),  is  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  shaped  stones,  which 
were  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
places,  and  were  from  time  to  time  anoiuted  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
stones  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  meteors 
being  erected  in  the  places  where  they  had  fallen 
down.  (Phot.  Cod.  242.)  Eusebius  ( Hranp.  Ev9ng. 
L  10)  says,  that  Baetyli  were  believed  to  be  stones 
endowed  with  souls  and  created  by  Uranus.  Hence 
Boctylus,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ge,  and  a  brother  of  Bus  and  Cronos. 
Traces  of  the  veneration  paid  to  such  stones  arc 
found  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
less  than  among  the  G reeks.  Photius  (/.  c)  says, 
that  Asclepiades  ascended  mount  Libanon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  most  wonderful  tales.  (Com p.  Lucian,  Ale*.  30; 
Theopbrast  CkaracL  16 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
p.  713.)  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
was  given  to  Uranus,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in- 
fant Zeus,  was  called  Baetylus  (Hesych. «.  r.)j  and 
a  little  above  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
there  was  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
every  day,  and  on  solemn  occasions  covered  with 
raw  wool :  tradition  mid,  that  this  stone  was  the 
»me  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Pans,  ix  24. 
§  5 ;  comp.  vii.  22.  §  3  ;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  3.)  [  L.  S.] 

BAEUS  (Boms),  the  helmsman  of  Odysseus, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
latter  in  Sicily.  Mount  Baea  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  but  espe- 
cially Baiae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
was  believed  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  him.  (Lycophr. 
694,  with  TxeU.  note ;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  Bo/a ; 
Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.J 

BAOAEUS  (Boralbj).  1.  A  Persian  noble- 
man, to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
conveying  the  order  of  Pareius  Hystaspis  for  the 
execution  of  Oroetes,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
satrap  of  Lydia,  about  5'JO  a.  c  On  his  arrival  at 
Sardis,  Bogaeus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
of  the  satrap's  guards  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 


several  minor  firmans  from  the  king ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  they  received  thes*  with  much  reve- 
rence, he  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Oroetes, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  (Herod,  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  Bancueiu  (Baymuet),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satrap  Pbarnabazus,  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Duscyliutn, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agcsilaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  R,  c  396.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
4.  §  13;  Plut.  A<r*l.  9.)  [E.  E.J 

BAGl'STANES  (Bajurrdyris),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Bessus  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Pa- 
reius, b.  c  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arrian,  iii.  21  ; 
Curt.  v.  13.) 

BAGO'AS(B<ry«Jaf).  1.  An  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  1 1 1.  (Ochus),  is  mid 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  by 
Piodorus,  of  a  bold,  bad  man  (toAmb  *ol  *apa*o(u<f 
fiiatyipuv).    In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  a.  c.  350,*  Bagons  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Bhodian,  in  tbe  com- 
mand of  a  third  port  of  the  Greek  mercenaries. 
(Piod.  xvi.  47.)    Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  The  ban 
Lacmtcs,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  Ochus  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Piod.  xvi.  49.)    In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  nt  Bu  bast  us  having  made  terms 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in- 
stigated by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner.  Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  submission  of  Babastus ;  and  hence- 
forth an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  for 
their  mutual  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both, — 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, while  Bagoas  directed  affairs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Piod.  xvi.  50.)    The  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba- 
goas at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  n.  c  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  effects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelian,  via.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered 
by  Ochus,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
t    To  the  murder  of  tbe  king  be  joined  that 
his  sons  except  Arses  the  youngest,  whom 
be  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  tbe  third  year  of  his  reign,  n.  c.  336.  He 
uext  conferred  the  crown  on  Codomannus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Pareius  II.),  who  having  discovered, 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  himself. 
(Piod.  xvii.  5  ;  Ael.  V.  //.  vi  8 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736} 
Arr.  Anab.  ii.  p.  4 1,  e.;  Curt  vi.  3.  §  12.)    [E.  K.] 
2.  A  favonrito  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Gnat 
who  first  belonged  to  Pareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.    He  was  a  youth  of 


•  This  date  is  from  Diodorus;  but  see  Thirl- 
wall's  (.iwv,  vol  vi.  p.  142,  note  2. 
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remarkable  beauty.  Alexander  was  passionately 
fond  of  him,  and  is  said  to  have  kissed  him  pub- 
licly in  the  theatre  on  one  occasion.  (Curt.  vi.  5, 
x.  1;  Plut  Alt*.  67;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigranes  or  Mithridatcs,  who 
together  with  Mithraus  expelled  Ariobarznnes  from 
Cappadocia  in  B.  c.  92.  (Appian,  Mrihr.  10;  comp. 
Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

The  name  Bagoas  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
history.  According  to  Pliny  (//.  A",  xiii.  9),  it 
was  the  Persian  word  for  an  eunuch ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunuch.  (Comp.  QuintiL  v.  12 ;  Ov.  Am. 
ii.2.  1.) 

BAGO'PH  ANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  surrendered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  tho  battle  of  Ouaga- 
mela,  b.  c.  331.  (Curt  v.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  (fttAoxpot).  1.  The  son  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
b.  c.  333.  (Arrian,  ii.  12.)  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Piaidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(I)iod.  xviii.  22.)  It  was  probably  this  Balacrus 
who  married  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  Cratcrus.  (Phot.  p.  1 1 1. 
b.  3,  cd.  Bekker.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntas,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander's  army,  when  Antigonus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia,  B.  c  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  B.  a  331,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Arrian,  i.  30,  hi.  5 ;  Curt, 
viii.  11.) 

3.  Tho  commander  of  the  javelin-throwers  (dito*^ 
t«ttb1)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


(A 


man,  in. 
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IV 


4,  24.) 


BA'LAGRUS  (BdAcrypoi),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Ma*f- 
Sovitra)  in  two  books  at  least  (Stepb.  By  a.  s.  rr. 
*A(io\€os%  "OA&jAoj,  Av^dx10***) 

BA'LANUS,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  ambassadors  offering  to  assist  the  Romans 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  a.  c  169.  (Li v.  xliv.  14.) 
BALAS.  [Alexander  Bala*,  p.  1I4.J 
BALBl'LIUS,  who  was  in  Spain,  b.  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  xv.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  only  a  diminutive  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  governor  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  o.  55  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Aegypt  and  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Sencc 
Quacit.  Nat.  iv.  2 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xix.  prooom.) 

BALBI'NUS,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c.  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
B.  c.  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con- 
sulship. (Appian,  iv.  50J  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  mention  a  consul  of 
this  name;  but  as  we  learn  from  Appian  that  Bal- 
binus  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  younger  Acrailius  Lepidus  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  B.  v.  30,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Balbinus  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
L.  Saenius,  who  was  consul  suffectus  in  that  year. 

BALBI'N  US.  When  intelligence  reached  Rome 
that  the  elder  Gordian  and  his  son  had  both  pe- 
rished in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Maximin, 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  was  advancing  towards  Italy 
ut  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  the  senate  resolved 


BALBINUS, 

upon  electing  two  rulers  with  eqaal  power,  one  of 
whom  should  remain  in  the  city  to  direct  the  civil 
administration,  while  the  other  should  march  against 
Maximin.  The  choke  fell  upon  Decimus  Caelius 
Hal  bin  us  and  Marcus  Clodius  Pupicnus  Maximus, 
both  consulars  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
Mgacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  soldier  and 
an  able  general.  Balbinus,  who  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  traced  his  descent  from  Cornelius  Balbus  of 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompcy,  Cicero,  and  Caesar, 
had  governed  in  succession  the  most  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  He 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  orators  and  poets 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  love  of 
all  ranks.  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  according  to  some,  of  a  black- 
smith, according  to  others,  of  a  coaclimaker.  He 
had  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  by 
his  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  in  Illyria  and  the 
Germans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventually  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  city,  and  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  firmness 
and  strictness. 

The  populace,  still  clinging  with  affection  to  the 
family  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  severity  of 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  arose,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  and 
proclaimed  Caesar.  While  Pupienus  was  hasten- 
ing to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  walls  of 
Aquileia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  citizens  and  the  praetorians.  The 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  closely  invested,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  water  being  cut  off,  but  in  retalia- 
tion they  made  desperate  sallies,  in  which  whole 
regions  of  the  town  were  burned  or  reduced  to 
ruins.  These  disorders  were  repressed  for  a  time 
by  the  glad  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Maximin, 
and  all  parties  joined  in  welcoming  with  the  most 
lively  demonstrations  of  joy  the  united  armies  and 
their  triumphant  chief.  But  the  calm  was  of  short 
duration.  Tho  hatred  existing  between  the  prae- 
torians and  the  populace  had  been  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  openly  lamented  that  they  had  lost  a  prince 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  power.  A  conspi- 
racy was  soon  organized  by  the  guards.  On  a  day 
when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Capitoline  games,  a  strong  band  of 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  seised 
the  two  emperors,  stripped  them  of  their  royal 
robes,  dragged  them  through  the  streets,  and  finally 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  is  involved  in 
much  difficulty,  and  different  historians  have  con- 
tracted or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  from 
twenty-two  days  to  two  years.  The  statements  of 
ancient  writers  are  so  irreconcileable,  that  we  have 
no  sure  resource  except  incduls;  but,  by  studying 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  afford,  we  may 
repose  with  considerable  confidence  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  EckheL  that  the  accession  of  Balbinus  and 
Maximus  took  place  about  the  end  of  April,  a.  d. 
238,  and  their  death  before  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust in  the  same  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  here  a  remarkable  innova- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  election  of  these  princes. 
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Up  to  this  period,  although  several  individuals  had 
enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  appellation  of  Au- 
gustus, it  had  been  held  as  an  inviolable  maxim  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 
not  admit  of  division,  and  could  be  vacated  by 
death  only.  But  the  senate,  in  this  cose,  anxious 
to  preserve  perfect  equality  between  the  two  em- 
perors, departed  from  a  rule  scrupulously  observed 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  invested  both  with  the 
office  and  appellation  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  The 
precedent  thus  established  was  afterwards  gene- 
rally followed  ;  colleagues  in  the  empire  became 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  colleagues  in  the 
chief  priesthood ;  and  when  pretenders  to  the  pur- 
ple arose  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  they  all  assumed  the  title  among  their  other 
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COIN  OF  BALBJNL8. 

BALBUS,  a  family-name  in  several  gentes.  It 
originally  a  surname  given  to  some  one  who 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

L  Acilh  Balbi,  plebeians. 

1.  M\  AriLii'8  L.  r.  K.  N.  BalbUR,  consul 
B.  c.  150.  (Cic.  de  St-ned.  5,  ad  Alt.  xii.  5  ;  Plin. 
//.  X.  vii.  36.) 

2.  M\  Actum  M.  k.  L.  n.  Balbur,  consul 
B.  c.  114.  (Obsequ.  97 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  29,  56. 
a.  57.)  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Acilii  Balbi 
the  annexed  coin  is  to  be  referred.  The  obverse 
has  the  inscription  Ba(l)bvs,  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  before  which  is  X.  and  beneath  Roma, 
the  whole  within  a  laurel  garland.  On  the  reverse 
we  have  MV.  Aou,  with  Jupiter  and  Victory  in 


tw  say 


II.  T.  A mpius  Buli'K,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  63,  proposed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bis  colleague  T.  Labi  cnus,  that  Poropev, 
who  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  should,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Asiatic  victories,  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  laurel  crown  and  all  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
the  Circeiisian  gomes,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
the  practcxta  in  the  scenic  games.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
40.)  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
aedilcship,  although  he  was  supported  by  Pompey 
(Schol.  Bob.  pro  J 'lane.  p.  257,  ed.  Orelli)  ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  praetor  in  a.  c.  59,  as  we  find 
that  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia  in  the  following 
year.  (Comp.  Cic.  ail  Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  a  c.  49,  he  sided  with  the 
Pompeian  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
levy  of  troops  at  Capua.  (Ad  Alt.  viii.  1 1,  b.)  He 
no  doubt  left  Italy  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  fur 
we  find  him  in  the  next  year  endeavouring  to  obtain 


money  by  plundering  the  temple  of  I  liana  in  Kphe- 
sus,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  Only  bv 
the  arrival  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.C.  iii.  105.)  "Bui- 
bus  was  one  of  those  who  was  banished  by  Caesar; 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  bis  pardon  through  the 
intercession  of  his  friend  Cicero  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
Fum.  xiii.  70),  who  wrote  him  n  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion, B.  c.  46.  (Ad  Fum.  vL  12.) 

Bulbus  appears  to  have  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  his  times ;  for  Suetonius  (Curt).  77) 
quotes  some  remarks  of  Caesar's  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampins.  Bnlbus  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  " De  Vita  Populi  Romani." 
(Varr.  Fraym.  p.  2-1 9,  ed.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Anloniu*  lLilbtu,  plebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Antonius  who 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  it.  <  .  112  and  was  killed  by 
L.  Philippus,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Liv.  Kpit.  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  struck  either  by,  or  iu 
honour  of,  this  Balbua.  The  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reverse  is  Q.  A(n)to. 
Ba(i.)a  Pr.  with  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 


IV.  M.  Alius  BalbttSy  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  [Atia.]  He  was  praetor  in  n.  c 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
TJwtamr.  A/orr//.),  of  which  the  reverse  is  Ants 
Balbi'8  Ph.,  with  the  head  of  Rilbus;  and  the 
obverse,  Sara  Patkr,  with  the  head  of  Snrdus, 
the  father  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  island.  In 


B.  c  59,  Balbus  was  appointed  one  of  the  vigintiviri 
under  the  Julian  Inw  for  the  division  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompey  was  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Bidbus,  who  was  not  n  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompey 'a  colleague.  (Suet  Oct  4,  Phil.  iii.  6, 
ailAtu  W.  A.) 

V.  Corndii  BalU,  plebeians. 
The  Cornelii  Bulbi  were,  properly  speaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
not  a  Roman  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Qadcs ;  and  his 
original  name  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Bidbus.  The  reason  why  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius  is  mentioned  below. 
[No.  I.] 

1.  L.  Cohnblii's  B  w.Brs,  sometimes  called 
Major  to  distingu:  h  him  from  his  nephew  [No.  3J, 
was  a  native  of  Ci  d<  and  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious family  in  that  town,  tiades,  being  one  of 
the  federate" cities  supported  :he  Romans  in  their 
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war  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  Balbus  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  He 
nerved  under  the  Roman  generals,  Q.  Mctellus 
Pint,  C.  Memraius,  and  Pompey,  and  worn  present 
at  the  battles  of  Turia  and  Sucro.  He  distin- 
guished  himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  citizenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey's  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
suls, Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  L.  Gcllius,  a.  c. 
72.  (Cic.  pro  Both.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuls  that  Bolbus  took  the  gentile  name 
of  the  one  and  the  pracnomcn  of  the  other ;  though 
some  modern  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius,  consul  in  b.  c.  1 99,  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Gades.  (Pro 
Bolt.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertorius, 
B  c.  7*2,  Balbus  removed  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Crustuminian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
viction. Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Gades,  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompcy,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey's 
intimate  friends,  the  Greek  Theophanes  of  Myti- 
lene,  adopted  him ;  and  Pompcy  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Gades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbus  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompcy's  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  this 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  B.  c,  o'l, 
in  the  capacity  of  pracfectus  fabrum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  his  praetorship.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  n.  c.  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompcy  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar's  departure 
to  Gaul  in  R.  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  fabrum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Borne,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  latter.  He  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar's  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles,  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  ruin  him,  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  n.  c.  55 ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Crass  us,  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompey's 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  us.  Balbus  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Fotderatat  Civi- 
taie*  in  the  Did.  of  Ant. 

In  the  civil  war,  in  n.  c  49,  Balbus  remained  at 


Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  some  extent  to  keep  np 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.  Thus  he  looked  after 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  his  friend,  the  consul  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  who  was  one  of  Pompey's  parti- 
sans; but  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  disguised. 
It  is  true  that  be  did  not  appear  against  Pompey 
in  the  field,  but  all  his  exertions  were  employed  to 
promote  Caesar's  interest*.  He  was  especially 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  be  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  pressed  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  in  Caesar's  favour.  Cicero, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventaally  left 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalra 
(b.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  correspondence 
with  Balbus,  and  requested  hint  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  Caesar's  pardon  for  him.  During  all 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppius,  bad 
the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  affairs  at  Rome  ; 
and  we  see,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  Balbus  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deserted 
by  toe  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  only  by  Suetonius 
(fa«.  78)  and  Plutarch  (Cbe*.  60),  that  Balbus 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising  to  receive  the  senate 
on  his  return  from  the  Spanish  war,  in  b,  c.  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  March,  44,  Balbus 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  months  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  hastened 
to  meet  young  Octavianus  at  Ncapolis.  During 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  believed 
that  his  professions  to  Octavianus  were  hollow, 
and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  friend  of  Antony. 
In  this  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken;  Balbus, 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attach  himself 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Octavianus  to 
Rome,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  him  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  bnt  his  propraetorship 
is  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin  of  Octavi- 
anus (copied  from  the  1*he*uur.  A/orr//. ),  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Camas,  lllvia.  R. 
P.  C  with  the  head  of  Octavianus,  and  en  the 


reverse  Balmuh  Pro  Pr.  He  obtained  the  con- 
sulship in  h.  c.  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to 
PUny  (//.  Af.  vii.  43.  s.  44),  in  which  this  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  citizen  twenty 
denarii  apiece  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32),  which  would 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children,  and  that 
consequently  the  emperor  Balbtnus  could  not  be, 
lis  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him. 
Balbus  was  the  author  of  a  diary  (Epkeumu) 
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n  hich  hat  not  come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  re- 
markable occurrences  in  his  own  and  Caesar's  life. 
(Sidon.  ApolL  Ep.  ix.  14 ;  Suet  Cart.  81 ;  Capi- 
talin.  Bal/nn.  2.)  He  took  care  that  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  continued  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  him.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo- 
dern writers,  that  Balbus  was  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
Cicero's  letters  we  find  four  from  Balbus.  (Ad 
Alt  riii  15,  ix.  6,  13.) 

2.  P.  Cornelius  Balbus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, received  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
time  as  his  brother ;  but  appears  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards,  either  in  Gades  or  Rome. 

3.  L.  Cornslius  Balbus,  P.  f„  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding [No.  "J J,  and  frequently  called  Minor,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  [No.  1  ],  was  born 
at  Gades,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  along 
with  his  father  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  (a  c  49)  he  served  under  Caesar, 
and  wa*  sent  by  him  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulua,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's,  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Balbus  under- 
took the  same  dangerous  commission  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  paid  Lentulua  a  visit  in  the  Pompeian 
camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  he  was  not  successful 
either  time.  Balbus  served  under  Caesar  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  during  which  time 
be  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  through  his  uncle.  In 
return  for  his  services  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
him  pontiff;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Cor- 
nelius Balbus  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Roman 
sacra,  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Macrobiua.  (Saturn,  iii.  6.) 

In  a  c.  44  and  43,  Balbus  was  quaestor  of  the 
propraetor  Asinius  Polbo  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
while  there,  he  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb,  which  was  called  the  new  city,  and  built  a 
dock-yard;  and  the  place  received  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Didyma  or  double-city.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
169.)  But  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  kind  ;  and  at  length, 
after  plundering  the  provincials  and  amassing  large 
treasures,  he  left  Spain  in  a  c.  4  3,  without  even  pay- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balbus  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  We  then  find  him  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 
inougn  nc  naa  oeen  neitncr  praetor  nor  consul. 
While  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Garamantea,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  March,  &  c.  19,  the  first  instance  of  this  honour 
having  lieen  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born 
a  Roman  citizen.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  5  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii. 
51 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  169.)  Balbus,  like  his  uncle,  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune;  and,  as  Augustus  was 
anxious  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal- 
bus erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
eity,  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  it*  con- 
taining four  pillars  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
ac  13,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  Au- 
gustas to  Rome  ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
for  having  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
the  senate  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
year.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25  ;  Plin.  11.  N.  xxxvi.  7. 
a.  12.)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  I  Sal 
bus.  He  may  have  been  the  Cornelius  Balbus 
whom  L.  Valerius  made  his  heir,  although  he  had 


involved  Valerius  in  many  law-suita,  and  had  at  last 
brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  (VaL  Max. 
vii.  8.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Cornelii 
Balbi,  see  Orelli's  Onomasticon  Tullianum  and 
Drumann's  Horn,  vol.  ii.  p.  594,  fee.) 

VI.  Domilius  Balbus, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in"  A.  n.  61.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  40.) 

VII.  Balln. 

1.  D.  Lailius  D.  f.  D.  n.  Bai  bus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  saccular  games  in  a  c.  17  (Fast  Capitol.), 
and  consul  in  a  c  6.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  9.) 

2.  La kl i us  Balbus,  accused  Acutia,  formerly 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitellius,  of  treason  (majestas)^  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  tribune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  a.  o.  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Alluicilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island  :  his  condemnation  gave  general  satisfaction, 
as  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

VIII.  LucUii  Balbi. 

1.  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  jurist  See  below. 

2.  Q.  Lucn.ius  Balbus,  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  bad  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  (De  Nat Deor.  L  6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  M  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight. 
(/as  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  40,  de  Divin.  i.  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero's 
*  Ilortensius."  (Fraom.  p.  4H4,  ed.  OrellL) 

IX.  L.  Naerius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
one  of  the  quinqucviri  appointed  in  a  a  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xlv. 
1 3. )  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  family.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus  the  reverse  is  C.  Naa  BA(A)a  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot. 


X.  Nonius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plcba,  a  c.  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octavianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So- 
siua,  a  partizan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.  l.  2.) 
XI.  Odavius  Balbus.    See  below. 
XII.  Tkorii  Balbi,  plebeians. 
1.  C.  Tnoaius  Balbus,  of  Lanuvium,  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  waa  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  he  did  not  enjoy.  (De  Fin.  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighius,  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's Brutus  (c  67).    The  annexed  coin  of  L. 
Thoriu*  Balbus  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juno  Sospita,  whose  worship  waa  of  great  auli- 
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quity  at  Lanuvium,  with  the  letters  I.  S.  M.  R. 
(that  is  Junonis  SospUae  ma'jnae  retinae);  and  on 
the  reverse  L.  Thorivs  Baahvs,  with  a  bull  rush- 
ing forward.  Eckhel  (v.  p.  324,  Ac.)  thinks  that 
the  bull  has  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Thorius 
which  the  Romans  might  regard  as  the  same  as 
the  Greek  boiipios,  impetuous. 


2.  Sp.  Thorius  Balbus  tribune  of  the  plebs 
about  B.  c.  111,  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  intro- 
duced in  his  tribuneship  an  agrarian  law,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  have  been  discovered  on 
bronio  tablets,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Diet.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Thoria  Lex.  (Cic  brut.  36, 
de  Oral.  ii.  70  ;  Appian,  U.  C.  i.  27.) 

BA'LBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  consular,  husband  of 
Metia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Oordian. 
(Capitolin.  c.  4.)  According  to  some  historians, 
the  third  Gordian,  who  succeeded  Balbinus  and 
Pupienus  Maxiraus,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Gor- 
dian the  second.    [G0RDIANU8.]         [\V.  R.] 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCl'LlUS,a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola,  and  one  of  the 
legal  instructors  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  distin- 
guished friend  of  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  Lucilius  the  com- 
panion of  Appiu's  Pulchcr  in  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  4),  and  the  brother  of  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  the 
Stoic  philosopher.  [Balbus,  No.  VI II.]  Cicero  (de 
Orat.  iii.  2 \)  speaks  of  the  duo  Dalbi  as  Stoics.  By 
Heineccius  (llitt.  Jur.  Horn.  §  149)  and  others  the 
jurist  Lucius  has  been  confounded  with  Quintus 
the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  jurist  was  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Sulpicius  ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius,  his  writings  did  not  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate fonn,  or,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  few. 
(Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  s.  42.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giving  advice  and  pleading  causes 
his  manner  was  slow  and  deliberate.  (Cic.  Brut. 
42,  pro  (juint.  16,  17.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

BALBUS,  L.  {am.  P.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Roman, 
contemporary  with  Cicero.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  law,  and  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  (Cic.  pro 
ClucnL  38.)  For  these  reasons  he  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  judex  in  public  as  well  as  private 
trials.  There  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  (in  Ver.  ii.  12) 
in  relation  to  L.  Octavius  Balbus  which  has  been 
misinterpreted  and  corrupted  by  commentators  and 
critics  ignorant  of  the  Roman  forms  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuse*  Verres  of  having  directed  an  issue 
of  fact  in  such  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oc- 
tavius if  he  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  either  to  give  up  an  estate  of  his  own  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniary  damages.  The  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  Roman  law,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  duty  which  Balbus  possessed,  would 
have  compelled  him  to  pass  an  unjust  sentence. 
To  understand  the  compliment,  it  is  necessary  to 
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remark,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  a  judex  in  a  pri- 
vate cause  was  appointed  for  the  occasion  merely, 
and  that  his  functions  rather  resembled  those  of  a 
modern  Euglish  juryman  than  those  of  a  judge.  It 
was  his  duty  to  try  a  given  question,  and  according 
to  his  rinding  on  that  question,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  contained  in 
the  formula  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  was 
not  kit  duty  but  the  praetor's  to  determine  whether 
the  question  was  material,  and  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  made  to  depend  upon  it  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  justice.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
Roman  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  as  in  the 
English  action  of  detinue,  the  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  was  not  directly  that  the  thing  should  be 
restored,  but  the  defendant  was  condemned,  unless 
it  were  restored,  to  pay  damages.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  has  been  equally  misinterpreted  and 
corrupted.  It  accuses  Verres  of  so  shaping  the 
formula  of  trial,  that  the  judex  was  obbged  to  treat 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  as  a  Roman. 

The  death  of  Octavius  Balbus  is  related  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  (v.  7.  §  3)  as  a  memorable  example 
of  paternal  affection.  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
Augustus  Antony,  and  Lepidus  b.  c.  42,  be  had 
already  made  his  escape  from  his  house,  when  a 
false  report  reached  his  ears  that  the  soldiers  were 
massacring  his  son.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  his 
house,  and  was  consoled,  by  witnessing  his  son's 
safety,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  he  thus  of- 
fered himself. 

The  praenomcn  of  Balbus  is  doubtful.    In  Cic 
pro  Ciuent.  38  most  of  the  MSS.  have  P. ;  in  Cic  im 
Verr.  ii.  1 2  the  common  reading  is  L.       [J.  T.  G.  ] 
BALDUl'NUS  I.  (BoAooriw),  BALDWIN, 
the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Ilainaut,  and  Marguerite, 
countess  of  Flanders.  He  was  born  at  Valenciennes 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  his  parents  inherit- 
ed both  the  counties  of  Hainaut  and  Flanders. 
He  was  one  of  the  roost  powerful  among  those 
warlike  barons  who  took  the  cross  in  1200,  and 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202,  whence  they  intended 
to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land.    They  changed  their 
plan  at  the  supplication  of  prince  Alexis  Angelus 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus  who 
was  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  crusaders  to  attack  Constantinople  and  release 
Isaac,  who  had  been  deposed,  blinded,  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  brother  Alexis  Angelus  who 
reigned  as  Alexis  III.  from  the  year  1195.  The 
crusaders  listened  to  the  promises  of  young  Alexis 
who  was  chiefly  supported  by  Baldwin  of  Flander*, 
as  he  is  generally  called  ;  and  they  left  Venice 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  commanded  by  the  doge  of 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  was  also  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  expedition.    The  various  incidenta 
and  the  final  result  of  this  bold  undertaking  are 
given  under  Alkxis  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
usurper  Alexis  III.  was  driven  out  by  the  cru- 
saders ;  prince  Alexis  and  his  father  Isaac  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  ;  both  perished  by  the 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Ducas  Murxuphlus;  and  Mur- 
zuphlns  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  and  put  to 
death  by  the  crusaders  in  1204.     During  thia 
remarkable  war  Baldwin  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  skill  as  well  as  by  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  crusaders  having  resolved  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  East,  their 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 

Biddwin  was  accordingly  crowned  emperor  at 
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Constantinople,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1204.  But  he 
received  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  empire,  namely 
Constantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ;  the 
Venetians  obtained  a  much  greater  part,  consist i tig 
chiefly  of  the  islands  and  some  parts  of  Epeirus  ; 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Monteferrato,  received  Thes- 
salonica,  that  is  Macedonia,  as  a  kingdom ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
was  divided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Venetian  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
ruin  of  the  new  Latin  empire  in  the  East  was  not 
doubtful  under  such  divisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
the  successful  enterprises  of  Alexis  Comnemis  at 
Trcbtzond,  of  Theodore  Lnscaris  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  revolts  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  con- 
querors. Calo-Ioannes,  king  of  Bulgaria,  sup- 
ported the  revolters,  who  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Adrianople.  Baldwin  laid 
siege  to  this  town ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
Iuannes,  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
about  a  year  afterwards.  Many  rabies  have  been 
invented  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  death  : 
Nicctas  (6YA»  ttyta,  16)  says,  that  Calo-Ioannes 
ordered  the  limbs  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
off,  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
field,  where  it  remained  three  days  before  life  left 
it  Rut  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
whose  statements  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modem  historians, 
we  must  conclude,  that  although  Baldwin  died  iu 
captivity,  he  was  neither  tortured  nor  put  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  I.  was  his 
brother  Henry  I.  (Nicctas,  Alexis  Itaadut  A n- 
yclu*  Fr.  iii.  9,  Alexis  Ducas  Murzuphltu,  i.  1, 
Urb$  Capta,  1—17;  Acropolita,  8,  12;  Nice- 
phorus  Gregor.  ii.  3,  ice. ;  Villehardouin,  De  la 
Ct  ui'ptesU  de  Cotutantitiubfc,  ed.  Paul  in  Paris, 
Paris,  1838.)  [W.  P.] 

BALDUl'NUS  II.  (BoAJoihVoj),  the  last  Latin 
emperor  of  the  east,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Courtenay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  1.  of 
Courtcnay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
empress  Yolanda,  countess  of  Flanders.  He  was 
born  in  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 
De  la  Marche  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
was  in  a  dangerous  position,  being  attacked  in  the 
south  by  VataUes,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
1234  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vnlatzes  and  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land.  Until 
then  the  regent  had  done  very  little  for  his  ward 
and  the  realm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
energy,  and  be  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw 
after  having  sustained  severe  losses.  John  of 
Rrienne  died  soon  afterwards.  In  1337  Vutatzes 
and  Asan  once  more  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  defended  by  Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men- 
dicant visit  to  Europe.  Begging  for  assistance,  he 
appeared  successively  at  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilia- 
tions of  every  description  ;  he  left  his  son  Philip 
at  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
king  of  Praucc,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
tho  most  useful  to  him.    The  French  king  gave 
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the  unhappy  emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  assistance,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per- 
mitted the  king  to  keep  several  most  holy  relics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Baldwin  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  Vatatzes,  and  in  1243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  Seljuks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  among  the  western  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1245,  and 
returned  to  Greece  after  obtaining  some  feeble 
assistance,  which  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nicaean  empire.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Strategopulus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Palaeologus.  Baldwin  fled  to 
Italy.  In  1270  he  nearly  persuaded  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  oat  a  new  expedition  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  France 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  ngainst  the  East. 
Baldwin  II.  died  in  1275,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Brienne.  The  Latin  empire  in  the  East 
bad  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  &C-;  Pacbymeres,  Michael I'alatoLyus^ 
iii.  31,  &c,  iv.  29  ;  Nicephorus  Gregor.  iv.  4,  Ate., 
viii.  2,  4cc)  [W.P.] 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  b.  c  123.    [Mktklli  .h.] 

BAL1STA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Tnsbel- 
lius  Pollio.  [AuRKOLirs.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  uuder  Valerian,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  rallied  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Balista.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  straggling  iu 
disorderly  confidence  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Macriauus,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  G allien  us,  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  one  account,  be  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne ;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  as  it  docs  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trebellius  Pollio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statements  regard- 
ing this  matter  were  doubtful  uud  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balista 's  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odcuatbus.  (Trebcll.  Follio,  7rv/. 
Tyranu.  xvii.,  Gallien.  2,  &c. ;  sec  Mackunus, 
Odknathus,  Quietus.)  [W.  R.J 

B  A  LLO'N  Y  M  US.    [  Abdolonimus.] 

B.VLSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  celebrated 
Greek  canonist,  born  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comncnus,  he  tilled  the  offices  of 
Maynae  Eeclcsiae  (S.  Sophine)  Diaconus,  Nomo- 
pkylaXy  and  Chartophylux.  Under  Isaac  Angel  us 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1 1 85  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  was  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa- 
triarchal throne,  and  all  the  business  of  the  patri- 
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arch  ate  was  conducted  at  Constantinople,  He  died 
about  1204.  Of  the  works  of  this  author  there  is 
no  complete  edition  :  they  are  scattered  among  va- 
rious collections.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchialus, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com- 
mentaries or  scholia  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photius.  These  scholia  seem,  from 
external  evidence,  (though  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition,)  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as 
1 166,  and  not  to  have  been  completed  before  1 192. 
They  are  of  much  use  in  illustrating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  historical  accuracy  of 
Balsamo  has  been  questioned.  In  the  preface  of 
his  commentary  upon  Photius,  be  refers  the  last 
revision  of  the  Basilica  to  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitus;  whereas  Attaliata,  Bias  tares,  Harmeno- 
pulus,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  largo), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab- 
stract), are  parts  of  a  single  plan ;  but,  with  the 
scholia  of  Balsam o,  they  have  been  usually  edited 
separately.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
best  given  in  Jastelli  et  Voelli  Dibliotkeca  Juri$ 
Canonici.  (Paris,  1661,  vol.  ii.  p.  789,  &c)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scholia  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaras  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodicoo  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  In 
this  edition  much  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  supplies  the  lacunae  of  the  for- 
mer printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Beveridge 's  text  with  three  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Anecdota  Graeca  Sacra  et  Pro- 
fana,  voL  iv.  p.  1 13.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un- 
like those  of  Zonaras,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
sense  of  words  as  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
mode  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions.  The 
text  of  Justinian's  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Basilica,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  bitter 
are  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eccle- 
siastical matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  are  extant 
His  book  McArrwc  koI  &noKpla*wvy  and  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  Leunclavius.  (Jus.  Gr. 
Rom.  vol.  i.)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotelerius,  Ecd.  Gr.  Monum. 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
Greek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  and  Novella  of  Justinian.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Leunclavius,  in  Jus- 
teUi  et  Voelli  Bibl.  Jur.  Can.  vol.  ii.  F.  A.  Biener, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Autbenticae  (Diss, 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  tho  Novells 
(p.  179),  he  referred  it  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Heraclius.  (a.  d.  610 — 641.)  Heimbach 
(Anecdota,  vol  i.  pp.  xttv. — xlvii)  maintains,  in 
opposition  to  Biener,  that  the  collection  was  made 
soon  after  the  time  of  Justin  II.  (565-8),  and 
that  four  Novells  of  Heraclius,  appended  to  the 
work,  are  tho  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian's  Novells 
according  to  their  contents,  which  was  composed, 
as  Biener  has  shewn,  by  Athanaaius  Scholaaticua, 
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though  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  previously 
printed  under  the  name  of  BaJsaino.  (Hugo,  H'6m. 
R.  R.  14.) 

The  Glotsa  ordinaria  of  the  Basilica,  which  wns 
formed  in  the  12th  century  from  more  ancient  scho- 
lia, is,  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Bal- 
samo by  AssemanL  (Bill.  Jur.  Orient,  ii.  p.  386.) 

Tigerstrbm,  in  his  Aeussere  Gesekickte  des  Rom. 
Rechts  (  Berlin,  1 84 1 ,  p.  33 1 ),  speaks  of  a  II/>dfx«for« 
or  legal  manual,  of  Antiochm  Balsamo,  as  extant  in 
MS. ;  but  he  does  not  say  where,  nor  does  he  cite 
any  authority  for  the  met.  As  Tigerstrbm  is  often 
inaccurate,  we  suspect  that  Antiochus  is  put  by 
mistake  for  Theodoras,  and  that  the  Procheiron 
nudum  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  C.  E.  Zacharia,  Jlistoriae  Juris  Graeeo-Romani 
iX  /ineaiioy  §  48.  The  commencement  of  this  Pro- 
cheiron was  published,  by  way  of  specimen,  by  Za- 
charia in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  tbe 
Procheiron  of  the  emperor  Basilius.  (Heidelb.  1837.) 
The  Procheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Biener  (in 
Savigny's  Journal,  voL  viii.  p.  276)  to  have  been 
rather  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  works  it 
borrows,  as  also  from  the  works  of  Joannes  Citriua, 
who  outlived  Balsamo.  (Beveridge,  Preface  to  the 
Synodioon,  §§  14—21 ;  Bach,  Hist  Jur.  Rom.  ed. 
Stockman  a,  p.  684 ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig.  pp. 
130,  132;  Biener,  GescL  der  Now.  pp.  210-218; 
Witte,  in  Rhein.  Mas.  /iir  Jurisp.  iii.  p.  37,  n. ; 
Walter,  Kirchenrtckt,  Bonn,  1842,  §  77.)  [J.T.G.] 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  first 
century  (priuti  p2i)y  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  attack  made  by  Ambiorix  upon  Q.  Titurins 
Sabinus,  B.  c,  54.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA'LIO,  a  man  of  no  account,  the 
father-in-law  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  who 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a 
hesitancy  in  his  speech.  His  full  name  was  ML 
Fulvius  Banibalio,  and  his  daughter  was  Fulvia: 
he  must  not  be  confounded  with  Q.  Fadius,  whose 
daughter  Fadia  was  Antony's  first  wife.  (Cic 
Phil.  ii.  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nola,  served  in  the  Roman 
army  at  tbe  battle  of  Cannae,  n.  c.  216,  in  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  HannibaL  Having  been  kindly  treated 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  laden  with  gifts,  he 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, but  was  gained  over  to  the  Romans  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  Marcellus,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  Nola.  (Liv.  xxiii.  15  ;  Plut.  MarotiL  10, 
Ac.) 

BA'PHIUS,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
Basilica  (cited  Basilica,  vol.  vii.  p.  787*  ed.  Fa- 
brot).  His  date  and  history  are  uncertain,  but  he 
probably  hved  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century.  Suarer. 
(Notitia  BasMcorum,  §  39)  thinks,  that  Baphius  is 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  epi- 
thet given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubrics  of  the 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bach.  (Hist. 
Jur.  Rom.  676,  n_  i.)  Tigerstrbm  (Aeuss.  Rom. 
Reckfsgtsch.  p.  330)  erroneously  calls  him  Salomon 
Baphius.  The  names  should  be  separated  by  a 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (cited 
Basilica,  voL  iii  p.  361).  [J.  T.  G.J 

BARBA,  CA'SSIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar, 
who  gave  Cicero  guards  for  his  villa,  when  Caesar 
paid  him  a  visit  in  b.  c.  44.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  52  j 
comp.  Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBA'TA,  the  bearded,  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Romans.  (Scrv.  ad  A  en. 
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iL  632.)  Macrobius  (Sat  iii.  8)  also  mention*  a 
statue  of  Venus  in  Cyprus,  representing  the  god- 
dens  with  a  beard,  in  female  attire,  but  resembling 
in  her  whole  figure  thnt  of  a  man.  (Comp.  Suidus, 
a.  v.  'AQpo&ini ;  Hesych.  ».  r.  *A$pd8iToy.)  The 
idea  of  Venus  thus  beiug  a  mixture  of  the  male 
and  female  nature,  seems  to  belong  to  a  very  late 
period  of  antiquity.  (Voss,  Mi/tluA.  liriefa  ii.  p. 
282,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

BARBA'TIO,  commander  of  the  household 
troop*  under  the  Caesar  Gallus,  arrested  his  mas- 
ter, by  command  of  Constantius  at  Petovium  in 
Noricum,  and  thence,  after  stripping  him  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
I  stria,  A.  D.  354.  In  return  for  his  services,  he  was 
promoted,  upon  the  death  of  Silvanus,  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  infantry  {pettitum  mayister),  and  was 
sent  with  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
operate with  Julian  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alemanni  in  356 ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
him,  either  through  envy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
35H,  he  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  had  invaded 
Khaetia ;  and,  in  tho  following  year,  he  was  be- 
headed by  command  of  Constantius,  in  consequence 
of  an  imprudent  letter  which  his  wife  had  written 
him,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
treasonable  designs  on  his  part  (A mm.  Marc.  xiv. 
11,  xvi.  11,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  3;  Liban.  Orat  x. 
p.  273.) 

M.  BARBATIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
afterwards  quaestor  of  Antony  in  B.  c.  40.  (Cic. 
Pkil.  xiiu  2  ;  Appian,  D.  C.  v.  31.)  His  name 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Antony :  the  obverse  of  which 
is  M.  Ant.  Imp.  Avo.  Illvm.  R.  P.C.,  M.  Bar- 
bat.  Q.  P.,  where  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
M.  Barisat.  signifies  M.  Barbatius  and  not  Bar- 
batus,  as  Ursinus  and  others  hare  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
letters  Q.  P.  probably  signify  Quaestor  Propraeton. 
(Comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  334.) 

This  M.  Barbatius  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Barbarius  Philippus  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  14.  s.  3),  where  Barbarius  is  only  a  false  read- 
ins  for  Barbarius,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bar- 
bius  Philippicus,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  («.  v.)  We 
learn  from  Ulpian  and  Suidas  that  M.  Barbatius 
was  a  runaway  slave,  who  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Antony,  nnd  through  his  in- 
fluence obtained  the  proctorship  under  the  trium- 
virs. While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  he  was  recognized,  wc  are  told,  by  his 
old  master,  but  privately  purchased  his  freedom  by 
a  large  sum  of  money.  (Comp.  Garaton.  ad  Cic 
PkU.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Horatia  gens.  Barbatus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  in  M.  c  328  [SciPtol,  of 
the  Quinctii  Capitolini  [Capitolinus],  and  of  M. 
Valerius  Messalla,  consul  in  a  c.  12.  [Mbssalla.] 

1.  M.  Horatius  M.  f.  M.  N.  Barbatcs,  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
power  beyond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
Poplicola  and  Horatius  Barbatus  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement  ;  and  when 
the  plebeians  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
the  only  acceptable  deputies  to  negotiate  the  terms 
of  peace.    The  right  of  appeal  and  the  tribunes 


were  restored  to  the  plebs  and  a  full  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
decemvirate  was  also  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  elected 
consuls  a  c  449.  The  liberties  of  the  plebs 
were  still  further  confirmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Vuleriue  Horatiae 
Leya.  [Poplicola.]  Horatius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  inspired  them  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  ngain  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Li v.  iii.  39,  &c,  49, 
50,  53,  55,  61—63 ;  Dion  vs.  xi.  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48  ;  Cic  de  Hep.  ii.  31;  Diod.  xii.  26  ;  Zonar. 
vii  18.) 

2.  L.  Horatius  Barbatus  consular  tribune, 
B.  c.  425.   (Lir.  iv.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  (BdpttAAof),  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  (Dim  Cass.  lxvi. 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror, though  all  of  his  profession  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
games  at  Ephesus  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Arundclian  Mar- 
bles p.  71,  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar's 
edition  of  Dion  Cass.  voL  it  p.  1084.        [A.  G.J 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  ('I«dVims  Boo- 
iouKaWot)*  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  tho 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  a.  d.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbucale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Polybius 
and  Stephanus.  The  name  of  the  city  as  actually 
given  by  Polybius  (iii  14),  Stephanus  Byxantinus 
(s.  r.),  and  Livy  (xxi.  5),  is  Arbucale  ('Ap€ovt(d\r}) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modern  Albucella.  [  P.  S.] 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patri- 
cian A  em  ilia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Aemilius  Q.  p.  L.  k.  Barbula,  consul 
in  B.C.  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Apulian  Teates  Nerulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  1 7.)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  31 1, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrus- 
cans with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30 — 32  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans  but  this  Niebuhr  {Rom.  Hist.  iii.  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  been  an  invention  of  tho 
family,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  Akmiliuk  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  ac  281.  The  Tarentines 
had  rejected  with  the  vileBt  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius  the 
Roman  ambassador;  but  as  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ta- 
rentines and  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tare n turn  with  instructions  to  offer  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  ngain  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  city. 
The  Tarentines  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans  they  invited 
Pyrrhus  to  their  assistance.  As  soon  as  Barbula 
became  acquainted  with  their  determination,  he 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  beat 
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the  Taren  tines  in  the  open  field,  and  took  scveml 
of  their  towns.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  and 
trusting  to  his  clemency,  as  he  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dismissed  sonic  without  ran- 
som, the  Tarcntincs  appointed  Agis,  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  general  with  unlimited  powers.  But 
the  arrival  of  Cineas,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
almost  immediately  afterward*,  caused  this  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  Milo 
lauded  with  part  of  the  king's  forces,  he  marched 
against  Barbula  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march- 
ed by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  his  troops  by 
placing  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarcutiues  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proconsuL  lie 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  (juinctilis  of  2(10.  (Zonar.  viii.  2; 
Oros.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Samn.  p.  58,  ice,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  Etc.  p.  2342,  &c.,  ed.  Kciskc  ;  Frontin. 
Strut,  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aeniilius  I'auUtu  is  a  mis- 
take.) 

3.  M.  Aemimus  L.  r.  Q.  s.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  a.  c  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Liguriuns.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonara* 
says  (/.  c),  that  when  the  Carthaginian*  heard  of 
the  Ligurian  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re- 
ceived the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Gauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  ferment  about  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
pasted  about  two  years  previously,  B.  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Piccntian  land. 

4.  Baruula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  n.  c.  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbula's  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31 .  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for- 
mer master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  lie,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par- 
don from  Augustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (IJ.  C.  iv.  49),  who  docs 
not  gi-'*  us  either  the  gentile  or  family  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  ho  tell  us  whether  Barbula  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  he 
and  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  sutfecti,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  are  nut  preserved. 


BARDESANES. 

RARCA,  the  surname  of  the  great  Hamilcnn 
the  father  of  HanibaL.  [IIamilcar.]  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Barak,  which  sig- 
nifies lightning.  Nicbuhr  {Rom.  Hut.  iii.  p.  609) 
says,  that  Barca  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  surname  of  IIamilcar  *. 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  subse- 
quently as  the  "  Bareinc  family,"  and  the  war  and 
democratical  party  as  the  u  Barcine  party."  (Li v. 
xxi.  2,  9,  xxiii.  13,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  7,  42.) 

BARDANES.    [Arsacbs  XXI.,  p.  358.  J 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  whose  his- 
tory is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
him  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  authorities. 
He  was  bora  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  perhaps  in  the  begiuning  of  the  third.  The 
Edessene  Chronicle  (Assemani,  UJtA.  Orient.  L 
3U9)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  154  ;  and 
Epiphanius  (Haer.  56)  mentions,  that  he  lived  in 
favour  with  Abgar  Bar  Mauu,  who  reigned  at 
Edessa  from  a.  d.  152  to  a.  d.  187.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  famous  Gnostic  teacher  Valen- 
tinus  (as  Euscbius  seems  to  intimate),  or  whether 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
Vakntinian  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  account 
of  tho  leading  principles  of  his  theology  sec 
Moaheim,  tic  tirtiw  Christian,  ante  Chnstantinutn 
At.  pp.  395— 397,  or  C  W.  F.  Walch's  Kctztr- 
historiA,  vol.  L  pp.  415  —  422. 

Bardesanes  wrote  much  against  various  sects  of 
heretics,  especially  against  the  Bchool  of  Marcion. 
His  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  of  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  works 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  into  Greek, 
observes,  "  Si  autem  tanta  vis  est  et  fulgor  in  inter- 
pretation, quantum  putamus  in  sermone  proprio." 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writings  of  Bur- 
desanes  were  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
philosophers,  Eut>chius,  in  his  I'raeparatio  AVun- 
gdicu  (vL  10),  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  tho 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  This  frag- 
ment is  published  by  Grabe,  in  his  iSpiciieaium  US. 
/'u/r««,  vol.  i.  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  Orelli,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Alexandria  A  minottii,  l'lotitti,Dar- 
JrsanUy  4'C-»  de  Fato,  quae  suprrsuut,  Turici,  1 824. 
Grabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  /fccoy- 
nit  'umcsy  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  has 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  Barde Banes. 
It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  preferred  against  Bardesanes  by  Augus- 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.  It  is  acutely  conjec- 
tured by  Colberg  (de  Oruj.  et  Pntgrcs*.  ftaeres.  p. 
140),  that  August  in  knew  this  work  of  Bardesanes 
only  by  its  title,  and  hastily  concluded  that  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fatalism.  Eusebius  says  that 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus  and  Jerome 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  Verus, 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  was 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  several 
works  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  majority  of  the  learned  suppose  that  this  was 
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the  persecution  under  Marcus  Antoninus.  We 
learn  from  Kphrcm  the  Syrian  that  Bardetancs  com- 
posed, in  his  native  tongue,  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Psalms  elegantly  versified.  On  this 
subject  see  Hahn,  Bardesanes  Gnosticus  Syrorum 
primus  Hymnolxjus,  Lips.  1819.  Bardcsancs  had  a 
son,  Hannonius  (incorrectly  called  Hammonius  by 
Lumper),  whom  Sozomeu  styles  a  man  of  learning, 
and  specially  skilled  in  music.  {Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
16  ;  conip.  Theodorct,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  29.)  He 
was  devoted  to  his  father's  opinions,  and,  by  adapt- 
ing popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
were  conveyed,  he  did  harm  to  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy. To  counteract  this  mischief,  Kphrcm  set 
new  and  evangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  Harrao- 
nius,  which,  in  this  improved  adaptation,  long 
continued  in  vogue. 

In  the  writings  of  Porphyry  (de  Abetinentio,  iv. 
1 7,  and  also  in  his  fragment  de  Stygc),  a  Barde- 
sanes  Babylonius  is  mentioned,  whom  Vossius 
(de  Hist,  (iraec  iv.  17).  Slrunz  (I list.  Bar- 
desanis  et  Bardemxn istarum ),  Heeren  (Stohaei  Edog. 
P.  i.),  and  Harles  (Fabric  Bibl.  Grate  iv.  p.  '247) 
represent  as  altogether  a  different  person  from 
Bardesanes  of  Kdcssa.  Dodwell  (Diss,  ad  lre- 
naeunt,  iv.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bardesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintaius  that  he 
flourished,  not  nnder  Marcus  Antoninus,  but  Ela- 
galolus  ;  and  in  this  last  position  Grabe  concurs. 
(SpiciL  i.  317.)  Lardner  conceives  that  the  his- 
torical and  chronological  difficulties  may  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
individual  who  had  acquired  an  early  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anrelius  was  still  living, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  his  celebrity,  under  Elagabalus. 
His  reasoning  on  the  question  is  very  sound  ;  yet 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
disposes  us  to  agree  with  V  ossius  and  Heereu.  The 
Bardesanes  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concern- 
ing the  Indian Gymnosophists.  ( Euscb.  Hist.  EccUs. 
iv.  30  ;  Jerome,  de  Viris  IUustr.  c  33  ;  Sozonien, 
Theodorct,  and  the  Edcssene  Chronicle.  The 
chief  modern  authorities  are  the  works  of  Cave, 
Tillemont,  and  Remi  Ceillier  ;  Beausobre,  His- 
toire  de  Manickee,  <S[c,  vol.  ii.  p.  128  ;  Ittig, 
Append.  Diss,  de  Hacretiarch.  sect  ii.  6".  §  85  ; 
Buddcus,  Diss,  de  haeres.  Vulentiii.  §  xviii.;  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  ch.  '28, 
§  12  ;  Burton's  Jjectures  upon  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, Lect.  xx.  vol.  ii.  pp.  182 — 185  ;  Neander, 
Gesek.  der  Christ  Jlrlupon,  cjv.  Li.  p.  1 12,  ii.  pp. 
532,  647,  743;  and  Grabe,  Moshcim,  Walch,  and 
Hahn,  IL  c)  [J.  M.  M.J 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLL1S  (BdpSuAi*, 
BapSwAAu),  the  Illyrian  chieftain,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  collier,— 'next,  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  freebooters,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
famous  for  his  equity  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der,— and  ultimately  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
supreme  power  in  lllyria.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
xvi.  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  He 
supported  Argacus  against  Amyntas  II.  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [sec  p.  154, 
b.]  ;  and  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntas,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
obliged  to  purchase  peace  of  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
and  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his  youngest  son, 
Philip,  who,  according  to  this  account  (which 
seems  far  from  the  truth),  was  committed  by  the 
lllyrians  to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans.  (Diod. 
xvi.  2  ;  comp.  Wesseling,  ad  toe ;  Diod.  xv.  67  ; 
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Plut  Pelnp.  26  ;  Just.  vii.  5.)  The  incursions  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  nnd  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  11 1.,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  B.  c.  360.  (Diod.  xvL  2.)  When  Philip, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  invade 
lllyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  slain  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Birccnna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  4  ;  Just.  vii.  6  ;  Luciau, 
Maerob.  10;  PluU  7>-r.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BA'REA  SORAN  US,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Marcius  Barea,  who  was  consul  sutfectus 
in  a.  d.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barea  Soranus 
seems  to  have  been  Serviliua,  as  Servilia  was  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soranus  was  consul  sutfectus 
in  a.  o.  52  under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul  of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  zeal  in  the 
administration  of  tl  lie  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  i>.  66. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  LPlautu*],  and  the  de- 
sign of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Servilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  mouey  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
father's  danger :  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  witness  against  father  and  daughter  was 
P.  Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus  ;  to  whose 
act  of  villany  Juvenal  alludes  (Hi.  116), 

**  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  ainicum, 
Discipulumque  sen  ex." 
Egnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musouius  Rufus  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  53,  xvi.  21,  23,  30—33,  Hist.  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cass.  lxii.  26  ;  Schol.  ad  Juv.  L  33,  vi. 
551.) 

BARES.    [  Barokj*.] 

BA'RGASUS  (Bdpycuroi),  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Bargasa  in 
Caria  derived  iu  name.  He  had  l>een  expelled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Bdfryaaa.)  (L.  S.) 

BA'ROYLUS  (BapyvKot),  a  friend  of  Bcllero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  Bellerophon  gave  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Bargyln,  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r. 
BdpyvAo.)  ILS.J 

BA'RNABAS  (BapviSa,),  one  of  the  early  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  apellation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  been 
made  ;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  false.  Clemens  Alex- 
andriuus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  tho  seventy  disciples  scut  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospel.  Baronius 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  Italy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  tho 
first  bishop.    That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  sulli- 
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cient  evidence  is  ably  shewn  by  the  candid  Tille- 
mont.  {Mtnu>ires,  &.c.  voL  i.  p.  6.57,  &c)  Some 
other  fabulous  stories  concerning  Barnabas  are  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  whose  age 
is  doubtful ;  by  Theodoras  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle- 
mentina, the  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  and  the 
spurious  Potato  Burmibae  in  Cypra,  forged  in  the 
name  of  Murk. 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatise  "de  Pudicitia,"  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas ;  but  this 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  great 
reverence  among  the  Turks,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo- 
lations of  some  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric.  Co- 
dex A  fiocrypilius  Novi  Testa  ruenti,  Pars  Tertia,  pp. 
373-394  ;  White's  Hampton  Lectures.) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
groat  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  twice  by  Origcn.  Euscbius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  ilarnabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  serious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  full  of  such 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author's  name  was  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  finding  its  contents  so  accord- 
ant with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  is  found  in  several  Greek  manu- 
scripts appended  to  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corbcy ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  last  four 
chapters  contained  in  the  Greek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  thi«  epistle  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford ;  but  it  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4 to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  death  by 
Luke  d'Acherry  ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Vossius,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
in  1655,  4to.  at  Helrastadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotcle- 
rius's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Gere's  republications  of  this  work; 
in  1680,  Isaac  Vossius's  edition  was  republished; 
in  1685, 12mo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  containing  the  few  surviving 
f moments  of  Usher's  notes ;  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne  ;  the  first  volume 
containing  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lix but  very  learned  annotations  to  this  epistle  ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Russel's  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers ;  in  1 788,  in  the  first  volume  of  Gallandi's 
BMiutAeca  Patrum;  in  1839,  8vo.  by  Hefcle,  in 
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his  first,  and,  in  1842,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Patres  ApostolicL  In  English  we  have  one  transla- 
tion of  this  epistle  by  Archbishop  Wake,  originally 
published  in  1 693  and  often  reprinted.  Among  the 
German  translations  of  it,  the  best  are  by  Russler, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  BiUiotkek  der  Kirchenttittr, 
and  by  Hefele,  in  his  Das  Sendsckretben  ties  Apos- 
trls  Barnabas  anfs  Nem  mtertucht,  ubersetxt>  und 
erlddrt,  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.  M.  M.) 

BARRUS,  T.  BETU'CIUS,  of  Asculuin,  a 
town  in  Picenum,  is  described  by  Cicero  (Brut. 
46),  as  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators  out  of 
Rome.  In  Cicero's  time  several  of  his  orations 
delivered  at  Asculum  were  extant,  and  also  one 
aguinst  Caepio,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  This 
Caepio  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  perished  in 
the  social  war,  a  c  90.  [Cabpio.] 

BARSANU'PHIUS  (BofKwoifywot),  a  monk 
of  Gaza,  about  548  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  some 
works  on  aceticism,  which  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  sub.  ana)  [P.S.] 

BARSINE  (Bop«rJi7>).  1.  Daughter  of  Arta- 
Itazus,  the  satrap  of  Bitbynia,  and  wife  of  Memnon 
the  Rhodian.  In  ac.  334,  the  year  of  Alexander's 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  were  sent 
by  Memnon  to  Dareius  III.  as  hostages  for  his 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Damascus 
was  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  a  son  named  Hercules.  On  Alexander's 
death,  a  c.  323,  a  claim  to  the  throne  on  this  boy's 
behalf  was  unsuccessfully  urged  by  Nearehus. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Diodorus 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Pergamus  under  his  mother's  care,  and  that  she 
shared  his  fate  when  (a  c  309)  Polysperchon  was 
induced  by  Cassandcr  to  murder  him.  (Plut.  A  lex. 
21,  Bum.  1 ;  Diod.  xvii.  23,  xx.  20,  28;  Curt, 
iii.  1 3.  §  1 4,  x.  6.  §  10  ;  Jnst.  xL  10,  xiii.  2,  xv.  2 ; 
Paus.  ix.  7.)  Plutarch  (Eum.  Le.)  mentions  a 
sister*  of  hers,  of  the  same  name,  whom  Alexan- 
der gave  in  marriage  to  Eumcucs  at  the  grand 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  a  c.  324  ;  but  see  A  man,  Anab. 
vii.  p.  148,  c. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Stateira,  was  tbe 
elder  daughter  of  Dareius  III.,  and  became  the 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  a  c.  324.  Within  a 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
regent  Perdiccas,  through  fear  of  Barsine's  giving 
birth  to  a  son  whose  claims  might  interfere  with 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  Alex.  70,  77;  Arr.  Anab. 
vii.  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xvii.  107.)  Justin  (xi  10) 
seems  to  confound  this  Barsine  w^th  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  [E.  E.] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Nisibis  (435-485  a.  n.),  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Nestorians.  His  efforts  gained 
for  Nestorianism  in  Persia  numerous  adherents, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Phemzes,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Barsumas,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Nestorians,  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  erect  Seleuceia  and  Ctcsiphon 
into  a  patriarchal  see.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
polemical  works,  which  are  lost.  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Barsumas,  an  abbot,  who  was 
condemned  for  Eutychianism  by  the  council  ot 


*  Perhaps  a  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Artabazus 
by  the  sister  of  Memnon  and  Mentor. 
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Chakedon,  and  afterwards  spread  the  tenets  of 
Entyches  through  Syria  and  Armenia,  about  a.  d. 
460.  (Asscman,  DiUioth.  Orient,  ii.  pp.  J- 10,  and 
preliminarv  Dissertation,  iiL  pt.  1.  p.  66'.)  [P.S.J 

B  A  BT  H  0 LO MA K U S  (BapdoKofutMs),  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  our  Lord.  Eusebius  (//.  E. 
v.  10)  informs  us,  that  when  Pantaenus  visited  Uie 
Indians,  he  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  their  fathers  had  re- 
ceived from  Bartholomew.  The  story  is  confirmed 
by  Jerome,  who  relates  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
was  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenus.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  who  these  Indians 
were ;  but  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
probably  in  the  right.  The  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  the  death  of  Bartholomew  arc  altogether 
uncertain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  folscly 
attributed  to  him,  which  is  condemned  by  Pope 
(■claaius  in  his  decree  de  Librit  Apocrypkis.  (Tille- 
mont,  A/etnosrw,  «ye.  voL  L  pp.  387—389,  642— 
645.  Ed.  sec  ;  Mosheim,  de  Rebut  Chrutianorum, 
$c.  p.  205,  &c. ;  Neander,  AUgemeit*  Getckickte, 
#r.  i.  p.  113.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BABSAENTES  (Ba^o^Knjt),  or  BABZAEN- 
TUS  ( Bopf dtrro*),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Dnuigne,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guagamcla, 
B.  c  33 1 ,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
conspired  with  Bcssus  against  Dareius.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
king,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him  ; 
and  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 
iii.  8,  21,  25  ;  Diod.  xvii.  74  ;  Curt.  vi.  6,  viii. 
13.) 

BABY  AXES  ( Bapwi(nt ),  a  Mede,  who 
assumed  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander's  nb- 
•ence  in  India,  but  was  seized  by  Atropates,  the 
satrap  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
B.  c.  3'25.    (Arrian,  Arab.  vi.  29.) 

BABZANES  (Batfdj^).  1.  One  of  the  early 
kings  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodonis  (ii.  1 ), 
who  makes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninus. 

2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaci  by  Bessus, 
R.  c  330,  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
der.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  7.) 

BAS  (Bat),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
years,  from  B,  c  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  succeeded  his  father  Botciras,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoetes.  He 
defeated  Calnntus,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
noa,  c.  20,  cd.  Orelli.) 

BASILEI'DES  (BaotKdSris).  I.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  who'  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Homer  (»*pl  A^«w  'Ounpucyt),  of  which  an  epi- 
tome was  made  by  Cratinus.  Both  works  are 
lost.   (Etymol.  Mag.  *.r.  A^ifVjXoj.) 

2.  Of  Scythopohs,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (t'krun.  Ann.  p.  384,  ed.  Zohrab  and 
Mai)  and  Syncellus  (p.  351,  b.)  as  flourishing  un- 
der Antoninus  Pius,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Vcrus 
Caesar. 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  tho  successor  of 
Dionysius.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  enrliest  and  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  was 
probably  about  1  'JO  a.  d.  1  Ie  professed  to  have 
received  from  Glaucias,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  the 


I  esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strtini. 
vii.  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  of  Glaucias.  Basileides  was 
the  disciple  of  Meuander  and  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Saturninus.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time 
at  Antioch  with  Saturninus,  when  the  latter  wan 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  ho  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  appear* 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  138  a.  i>.  He  made  additions  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Menander  and  Saturninus.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Mosheim  (Eccles.  Hist,  bk.  i.  pt.  ii. 
c.  5.  §§11-13,  and  de  Jieb.  Christ,  ante  Constant. 
pp.  342-361),  Lardner  (Hi*tor„  of  Ihrctics,  bk.  ii. 
c.  2),  and  Walch.  (Hut.  der  Kctzcr.  i.  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  Comutrntarit-s  on  th« 
Go/pel,  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Gmbe,  Sj>icit«/,  ii.  p.  39.  Origcn, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  M  gospel  of  Basi- 
leides," which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing  more 
than  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  44  on  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepaschal  fast  should  cease."  The  letters  of 
Basileides  arc  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  year  256  a.  n.  (Hint.  Lilt.  sub.  ann.)   [P.  S.J 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas- 
sination of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  tho  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  Elagabalus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
his  accession  ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patron,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  seut  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomcdcia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
a.d.  213.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  35.)     [W.  B.J 

BASILICA.    [  Pa  axilla.] 

BASI'LACAS.    fNicEPitoaUH  Basilicas.) 

BASI'LICUS  (Ba<nAucdi),  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia.  As  we  know  that  he  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Aptiiies  of  Gadara,  he  must 
have  lived  nbout  a.  d.  2UU.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  specified 
one  wrpl  tu)v  5i4  TcSr  Ki^tmv  oxvuAk***  a  second 
vtpl  (rnropucfji  napaaK9vi)Sy  a  third  w*pl  doajatus, 
and  a  fourth  »*pl  fitTawoi^atus.  (Suidav  t.  re. 
BcutiKikAs  and  'A^iVijj;  Eudoc.  p.  93.)      [L.  S.J 

BASI'LIDES.  1.  A  priest,  who  predicted  suc- 
cess to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacrificing  on  mount 
Cannel.  (Tac.  Hist  ii.  78.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  related  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vet.pni.ian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Alexandria.  (Tac. 
Hut.  iv.  82 ;  Sueton.  Ve$p.  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  freedrann ;  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. 

BASI'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  emperor  to  compile  the  fm>t  code,  which 
was  afterwards  suppressed,  aud  gave  place  to  the 
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Cotlrx  trpeiitae  pnwirctioui*.  In  the  first  and  se- 
cond  preface*  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  mentioned  in  the  following  order : — 
Joannes,  Leontius,  Phocas,  Basileides,  Thomas, 
Tribonianus,  Consfcmtinus,  Theophilua,  Dioscurus, 
Pracscntinus.  From  the  same  sources  it  appears 
that  before  528,  Basileides  had  been  pracfectus 
praetorio'of  the  East,  and  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  patricius,  and  that  in  529  he  wns  PP.  of 
Ulyricum.  [J.  T.  G  ] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constantine  the  Great.  She  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Anicius  Julianus,  consul 
in  a.  n.  322,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
died  in  331,  a  few  mouth  a  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  Basilino- 
polia  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxv.  3;  Liban.Orn/.xii.  p. 262;  Not.eccl. 
H  ierocL  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefi xed 
to  the  article  Constantino  Maonus.    [\V.  R.] 

BA'SILIS  (BdVtAii),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  ('IfSiffa), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athcnacus. 
(ix.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  size  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  //.  N.  vi  29.  s.  35.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agatharchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east  (Ap.  J'hot.  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  Basil™*.) 

BASILI  SCUS  (Ba<n\l<rKoi),  nsnrper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I„  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  "dux  M  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  A.  o.  463.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  famous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Oenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals — one  of  the  greatest 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  I.  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mur- 
cellinus,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  Ulyricum. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthago, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Hemclius  of  Kdessa. 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  Meets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Basiliscus,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  differently 
calculated  by  different  historians.  Both  were  enor- 
mous; but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  speaks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makes  us 
believe  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  beard.  Sardinia  and  Libya  were 
a!  read  v  conquered  by  Mr 
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when  Rasilisrus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontoriiun 
Mercurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Oenseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submission, 
and  requested  Basiliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the 
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Roman  arms.  During  the  negotiations,  Gensrric 
assembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
engagement.  Basiliscus  Hed  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle ;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  overpow- 
ered by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardon  that  was 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  armour  leaped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  One 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  was  burnt,  sunk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  Basilis- 
cus. The  whole  expedition  had  failed.  After  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  himself  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  banish- 
ment to  Hemclcn  in  Thrace. 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  ge- 
I  ncral,  though  easily  deceived  by  stratagems  ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  possible  that  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  Gcnseric.    The  historians 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  saying  that  he  was 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor ;  and  there  is  much 
ground  to  believe  that  ho  had  concerted  a  plan 
with  A  spar  to  ruin  Leo  by  causing  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gains  further  strength 
by  the  (act,  that  Basiliscus  aspired  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorous  government  of  I<eo.  No 
sooner  had  Leo  died  (474),  than  Basiliscus  and 
Verina,  I^eo's  widow,  conspired  agninst  his  fee- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de- 
posed in  the  following  year.    It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscus,  on  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  hud  too  much  authority  in 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror. (October  or  November,  4/5.)    His  reign 
was  short.  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upou 
his  wife,  Zenonida ;  he  created  his  son,  Marcus, 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  Augustus;  and  he  patro- 
nised the  Eutychians  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of 
the  council  of  I'halcedon.  During  his  reign  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildings  the 
jjreat  library  with  120,000  volumes.    His  rapacity 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caused 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empress  Ariaditc,  and  generally 
all  their  adherents,    lllus,  the  general  despatched 
by  Basiliscus  agninst  Zeno,  who  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  1  sauna,  had  no  sooner 
heard  tluit  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  |«arty  of 
Zeno ;  and  his  successor,  Armatins  or  Harmatus, 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  either  followed  the  ex- 
ample  of  lllus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.    Basiliscus  was 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  his 
family  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  perhaps 
Cucusus.    Food  having  been  refused  them,  Basi- 
liscus, his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  several  months 
after  his  fail,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July, 
477.  (Zonaras,  xiv.  1,2;  Procop.  De  Ml.  I'unti. 
i.  6,  7  ;  Theophnnes,  pp.  97-107,  ed.  Paris;  Ce- 
drenus, pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.   Jornandes,  oV 
S*<v.  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lindenbrog,  says,  that  Car- 
thage was  in  an  untenable  position,   and  that 
Basiliscus  was  bribed  by  Gcnseric.)         [  W.  P.J 
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BASrLIUS(BoiriA*/otand  Beur/Aioi).  commonly 
called  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  336- 
360),  originally  n  physician,  was  one  of  the  chief 


lender*  of  the  Scmi-Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  Arians  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  and  it  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
by  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controversies  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
with  the  ultra  Arians.  His  chief  opponent  was 
Acactus,  through  whose  influence  Basil  was  de- 
posed by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
and  banished  to  Illyricum.  He  wrote  against  his 
predecessor  Marcellus,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
His  works  are  lost.  (Hieron.  de  Fir.  Mutt.  89  ; 
Epiphan.  Ilaerts.  Ixxiii.  1  ;  Socrates,  //.  E.  ii. 
30,  42 ;  Sozomen,  //.  K  ii.  43.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Cakdarkia  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
monly called  Basil  the  Great,  was  born  a.  d.  329, 
of  a  noble  Christian  family  which  had  long  been 
settled  at  Caesareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
had  suffered  in  the  Maximinian  persecution.  His 
father,  also  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
and  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Caesareia  :  his  mother's 
name  was  Emmelia.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  partly  by  his  pa- 
rents, but  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
who  resided  at  Neocaesareia  in  Pontus,  and  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
that  city.  His  education  was  continued  at  Caesa- 
reia in  Cappadocia,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Antioch,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
The  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this  matter 
arc  confused  ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted when  Basil  was  a  young  man.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
Gamier,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  From  Con- 
stantinople he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu- 
died for  four  years  (351-355  a.  d.),  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himeriusand  Proaeresius.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen.  The  latter,  who  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Cappadocia,  and  had  been  Basil's  school- 
fellow, now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
his  most  intimate  friend.  It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
suaded Basil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be- 
came the  talk  of  all  the  city.  Basil's  success  in 
study  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  fame  had  preceded  him ;  and  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 
we  may  believe  his  friend  Gregory,  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  science.  At  the  end  of  355,  he 
returned  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  be- 
gan to  plead  causes  with  great  success.  He  soon, 
however,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of 
his  sinter  Macrina.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
the  more  did  he  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
Ai*>ut  the  year  357,  he  mode  a  journey  through 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Kgypt,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practised  in 
those  countries.  On  his  return  from  this  journey 
(35R),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Iris,  near  Neocaesareia,  and  there  lived 
as  a  recluse  for  thirteen  years.    On  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  river  was  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
his  family,  where  his  mother  and  sister,  with  somo 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com- 
pany of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religious  exercises  of  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris- 
tian writers.  Their  favourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Origcn,  from  whoso  works  they  col- 
lected a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  1'hilu- 
calia  (<fnXoKa\la).  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  consolation,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontus  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Rustathius  of  Sebaste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperor's  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Seleuceia,  by  which  the  Ilorooiousians  hod  con- 
demned the  Anomoians ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  render 
in  the  church  at  Caesareia  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  ho  had  also  received  deacon's  orders  from  Me- 
ictius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor's  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed ;  and  it  is  probable  tlmt 
Basil  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian's  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and  his  successor  Kuscbius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu- 
sebius  deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Nazianzcn.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Caesareia.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  against  Euuutnius ;  and  now  his  loss  was  so 
severely  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  tha 
mediation  of  Gregory  Narjnnzen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  being  himsolf  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (36.*».)  Basil's  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  above  all,  his  conduct  in  a  famine  which  hap- 
pened in  Cappadocia  (367,  3611),  when  he  devoted 
his  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  its  the  year  370,  he  was  chosen  in  his 
place  bishop  of  Caesareia.  In  virtue  of  this  office, 
lie  lK'came  also  metro|>olitan  of  Caesareia  and  c\- 
areh  of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  his  monastic 
habit  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  were  his  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caesareia  and 
the  other  cities  in  his  province;  his  restoration  of 
church  discipline  ;  his  strictness  in  examining  can- 
didates for  orders  ;  his  efforts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  East  and  West ;  his  defence  of  his  authority 
|  against  Anthimus  of  Tyana,  whose  mi*  was  raised 
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to  a  second  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  by  Vnlcni ;  and 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
against  Mode&tus  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  a.  d.,  worn  ont  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesarcia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Nazianr.cn  is  still  extant  The  following 
are  his  chief  works:  1.  Eit  tt)i»  i^ac^fitpov%  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days'  Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  tho  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (ipwvtia 
or  f{ifyi»<w)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  'AtmfyrtTixds  rov  dicoKayirrutou  tow  tuaatGavs 
Evro/iiov,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eunomius.  8.  Tltpi  rov  dylov  ntvuaTOS,  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomiua :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  'Ao-Kwrurd, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (4#<Jrd),  his  monastic 
rule*,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabrici  us  and  Cave.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  1 1,  mil's  works  was  published  at  Basel  in  1551;  the 
most  complete  is  that  bv  Gamier,  3  vols.  foL  Paris, 
1721—1730.  (Oregon  Nazian.  Oral,  in  Laud. 
Basilii  M. ;  Gregor.  Nyss.  Vit.  S.  Maorim*\ 
Gamier,  Vita  S.  Basilii;  Socrates,  H.  E.  iv.  26  ; 
Sozomen,  //.  E.  vi.  17;  Rufinus,  H.E,  xL  9; 
Suidas,  $.  v.  Bntrt\*ios.) 

3.  Of  Cilicia  (6  Kt'Ai{),  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photius  gives  a 
short  account  (Cod.  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot  Cud.  107),  and  one  against 
Archeluus,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
$.  v.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  a.  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ircnopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Srlbucxia  in  Isauria  from  448 
till  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  side*  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chrysostora,  as  is  done  by  Photius,  (Cod.  1G8, 
p.  116,  ed.  Bekker.)  [P.S.] 

BASI'LIUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  (WA«»t  6  Ma- 
K#3«y),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary characters  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adven- 
tures. He  was  probably  born  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  fled  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  large  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Throx.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
probably  two  A  maculae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanus.  The  father  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  tho  family  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches  ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constant)  ne  the  Great 
At  an  early  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarians,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  slave.  He  was  ran- 
somed several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  he  was  presented  to  Thcophilus, 
suraamed  the  Little,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
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philus  (829-842),  who,  a  diminutive  man  hinwlf, 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot- 
men. Such  was  Basil,  who,  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  a  rich 
widow  at  Patras.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purchase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  true  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent on  his  mother's  side,  either  from  Alexander 
the  Great  or  his  father,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  (able.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilus,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Michael  111.  in  842,  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  single 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap- 
pointed him  his  chief  chamberlain  ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous  that  the  cour- 
tiers used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Maria, 
by  whom  he  bad  a  son,  Constantine ;  but  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and 
married  Eudoxia  Ingcrina,  the  concubine  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Thecla,  the  sister 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber, 865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingcrina  became 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in- 
fluence of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor's 
uncle,  Bardus,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  assassinated  in 
the  presence  of  MichaeL 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  was  created  Au- 
gustus, and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Michael  being  unable  to  conduct 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  his 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  rain  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  by 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contrivance 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the  24th 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  was  no 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whose  intelligence 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  was 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  "his  slavery  among  the  barbarians 
and  of  his  courticrship  at  Constantinople.  The 
famous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re- 
ligious troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  Basil 
instantly  removed  him  from  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  put  Ignatius  in  his  place.  He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  his  generals 
brought  to  obedience.  A  still  greater  danger  arose 
from  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  in- 
competent Michael  III.,  had  made  great  progress  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  bow  to  choose 
good  generals,  forced  the  Arabs  to  renounce  the 
siege  of  Ragusa.  In  872,  he  accompanied  his 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagements,  especi- 
ally in  Cilicia  in  875.  In  877  the  patriarch  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuming  his 
former  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  narrative 
of  which  belsngs  to  the  life  of  Photius.  The 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  had  obtained  against 
the  Arabs  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  plan  of 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  tho  southern  part  of 
which,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  they  had 
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gradually  conquered  daring  the  ninth  centunr. 
They  had  also  laid  siege  to  Chalcis ;  but  there 
thej  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Greeks 
burnt  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.  Af- 
ter these  successes,  Basil  sent  an  army  to  Italy, 
which  was  commanded  by  Procopius  and  hit  lieu- 
tenant Leo.  Procopius  defeated  the  A  nibs  wher- 
ever he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
of  a  general  action.  Procopius  was  killed  while 
endeavouring  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  occur- 
rences, the  Greeks  carried  the  day.  Basil  imme- 
diately recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Italy  was  Stcphanus  Maxentius, 
an  incompetent  general,  who  was  soon  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  grand- 
father of  Nicephorus  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963.  This  happened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign  Nicephorus  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
the  continent  of  Italy,  and  forced  them  to  content 
themselves  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  lost  his  eldest  son,  Constantino. 
Uis  second  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  Philosophus,  was  for  some  time  the  favourite 
of  hi*  father,  till  one  Santabaren  succeeded  in 
kindling  jealousy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
which  he  bad  never  committed,  when  Basil  disco- 
vered that  he  had  been  abused  by  a  traitor.  San- 
tabaren was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  Basil  and  Leo  was  no  more 
troubled.  In  the  month  of  February,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
ject* and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  go- 
vernment of  Michael  III.  had  been  universally 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  him  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  through  external  enemies  and  inter- 
nal troubles.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
and  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
legislator,  Basil  is  known  for  having  begun  a  new 
collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
BaathtKcH  Aurra(fir,  **  Const  itutionea  Basil  icac,"  or 
simply  "Basilica,"  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Leo,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  belongs  to  the  history  of  Leo  VI.  Philosophus. 
(See  Diet,  of  AnL  t.  e.  Basilica.)  The  reign  of 
Basil  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  future  history  of  the  East. 

Basil  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
KnpaAata  wapatrrruca  fy/.  wpds  to>  iavrov  vi&y 
Atom- a  ( Exkortationum  Capita  LXVI.  ad  Leonem 
filium)*  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
his  son  Leo.  It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  especially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
such  as,  Tltpl  watOf  &r««r,  which  is  the  first ;  n#pl 
T/fnjt  'Upittw  ;  Utpl  SvKcuoovrys ;  Uipl  dpxo*  i 
fiepl  K&yov  rcAclov,  Sec.,  and  n«pl  dyayvwotws 
yptupmr,  which  is  the  last.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published,  with  a  " 
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by  F.  Morellus,  at  Paris,  1584,  4to. ;  n  second  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Damke,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus,  Basel,  1633,  8vo. ;  the  edition  of 
Dransfeld,  Gottingen,  1674,  8vo.,  is  valued  for 
the  editor's  excellent  Latin  translation ;  and  an- 
other edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  M  Imperium 
Orientale,"  Paris,  1729. 

(Preface  to  the  JJshortationn,  in  Bandurius 
cited  above ;  Zonar.  xvi. ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
cd.  Paris;  Leo  Grammnt  pp.  458-474,  ed.  Paris; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  viii.  pp.  42,  43.)       [YV.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  II.  (BooiAfioj),  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  tho  elder  son  of  Romanus  1 1~,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  born  in  a.  n.  958  ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
manus ordered  that,  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  963,  his  infant  sons  should  reign  together, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania;  but  she  married  Nicephorus  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimisces  re- 
ceived poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  January,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantino  ascended  the  throne ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  tho  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  arms  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Scleras,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  bad  married  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wars  with  Al-mnsin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  sea- towns  of  Southern  Italy,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquests,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tions. Basil's  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  since  the  time  of  Bcusarius.    Basil  opeucd 
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the  war,  which  lasted,  with  a  few  interruptions 
til!  1018,  with  a  successful  campaign  in  9»7;  and, 
during  the  following  years,  he  made  conquest  after 
conquest  in  the  south- western  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Kpeirus  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Macedonia  belonged.  In  99(>,  however,  Annuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  overran  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica,  conquered  Thessaly, 
nnd  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Having 
marched  back  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks,  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captivity  ;  his  army  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  Basil,  Nicephonis 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Pliscova  and  Parasth- 
lava  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  early  as  1002, 
Knniucl  again  invaded  Thrace  and  look  Adrianople. 
He  was,  however,  driven  back;  nnd  during  the 
twelve  following  years  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  and  was  signalized  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephonis  Xi- 
phia*.  The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
1  o.OOO  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  put 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  filling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  he  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgaria 


not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  Iiaoc  Angelus. 
(118.5—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  which  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  most  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Scleras  in  987,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Phocas  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phocas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Scleras ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991;  a  glorious  expedition  against  tho  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  ;  a  successful  campaign  of 
BomL  in  1022  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Scleras  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nicepho- 
nis Phocas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  who  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  from  the  Aralw,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  preparations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  suc- 
cessor was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Constantino 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  cannot 
lie  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
fie  bore  tho  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence, 
lie  was  of  course  much  praised  by  the  clergy ;  but 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wars 
which  could  not  bo  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapacious  in  accumulating  trea- 
sures for  himself;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  «um  of  2OU.O00  pound*  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight  million  pounds  sterling.  Zonar«i>  ( v  oL  ii.  p.  223 ) 
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multiplies  the  sum  by  changing  pounds  into  talents; 
but  this  i»  cither  an  enormous  exaggeration,  or  the 
error  of  a  copyist.  Basil,  though  great  as  a  gene- 
ral, was  an  unlettered,  ignorant  man,  nnd  during 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  literature  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  (Ccdren.  p.  645, 4c  cd.  Paris; 
Glvcas,  p.  305,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  p. 
197,  &c.  ed.  Paris;  Theophan.  p.  458,  &c.  ed. 
Paris.)  [W.  P.J 

BA'SfLUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Minucia 
gena.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  tint 
century  b.  c.  It  is  frequently  written  Basilius 
but  the  best  MSS,  have  Basilus  which  is 
shown  to  be  the  correct  form  by  the  line  of 
(iv.  41«i), 

"  Et  Basil  urn  vidcre  dueem,"  &c 

1.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  a  tribune  of  the  sol* 
diers,  served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  in  his  campaign 
against  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mitbridates  n.  c. 
86*.   (Appian,  MUhr.  50.) 

2.  M.  Minucius  Basilus.    (Cic  pro 
38.) 

3.  Minucius  Basilus,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infamous  for  robberies.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  vii.  9  ;  Ascon.  in  Mittm^  p.  50,  ed.  Orelli.) 

4.  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  the  uncle  of  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adopted  in 
his  will.    (Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  18.) 

5.  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  whose  original  name 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  nndcr 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  against 
Ambiorix,  B.  c  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  he  was  stationed  among  the  Kemi 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  legions. 
(Cae*.  B.  G.  vi.  29,  30,  vii.  92.)  He  probably 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  commanded  part  of  Caesar's 
fleet.  (Flor.  iv.  2.  g  32 ;  Lucan,  iv.  416.)  Ho  was 
one  of  Caesar's  assassins  in  B.  c  44,  although,  like 
Brutus  and  others,  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
the  dictator.     In  the  following  year  he  was 

slaves,  because 
in  a  barbarous 

manner.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  1 1 3,  iii.  98;  Oros.  vi. 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's  to  Basilus,  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vi.  15.) 

6.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  is  nttacked  by  Cicero 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c  41)  as  a  friend  of  An- 
tony. He  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  different 
person  from  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (B«ur<japfvs),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus (Hor.  Carnu  i.  18.  II;  Macrob.  SuL  i.  18), 
which,  according  to  the  explanations  of  the  Greeks, 
is  derived  from  (kurtropa  or  ^aaaapls^  the  long  robe 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  used  to 
wear  in  Thrace,  and  whence  the  Maenads  them- 
selves are  often  called  hanarae  or  bauaridc*.  The 
name  of  this  garment  again  seems  to  be  connected 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  (kvrcrapls,  a  fox  (He- 
sych.  t.  v.  (kurtrdpai),  probably  because  it  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  fox-skins.  Others  derive  the  namo 
Bossareus  from  a  Hebrew  word,  according  to  which 
its  meaning  would  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  wpo- 
rptryqr,  that  is,  tho  precursor  of  the  vintage.  On 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Italy 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  garment  which 
is  commonly  considered  to  bo  tho  Thracinn  ba»> 
*ira.  IL.  S.J 


himself  murdered  by  his  own 
he  had  punished  some  of  them 
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BASSIA'NA,  one  of  the  names  of  Julia 
[Bassiasuk,  No. 2;  SoKMIAS-J 

BASSI.VNUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  distinction  se- 
Wtcd  by  Constantino  the  Great  as  the  husband  of 
hi*  bister  Auastasia,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
Caesar  and  the  government  of  Italy,  although  pro- 
Uibly  never  actually  invested  with  these  dignities. 
For,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  Licinius 
respecting  the  nitilicntion  of  this  arrangement,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  last-named  prince  had 
Leen  secretly  tampering  with  Basbinnus,  and  had 

fersuaded  him  to  fonu  a  treasonable  plot  against 
is  brother-in-law  and  benefactor.  Constantino 
promptly  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  jtertidy  meditated  by  his  col- 
leagne  led  to  a  war,  the  result  of  which  is  recounted 
elsewhere.  [Constantini's*.]  The  whole  history 
of  this  intrigue,  so  interesting  and  important  ou 
account  of  the  momentous  consequence*  to  which 
it  eventually  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
appended  by  Valesiu*  to  his  editiou  of  Ammianus 
Marccllinus. 

2.  A  Phoenician  of  humble  extraction,  who 
nevertheless  numbered  among  his  lineal  descend- 
ants, in  the  three  generations  which  followed 
immediately  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
Augustae, —  Caracalla,  Geta,  Elagabalus,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Maesa,  Julia 
Socniiaa,  and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
emperor  (Sept.  Severus)  for  his  son-in-law.  From 
him  Caracalla,  Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus 
nil  bore  the  name  of  Ba«sianus ;  and  we  find  his 
grand-daughter  Julia  Socinias  entitled  Bassiana  in 
a  remarkable  bilinguar  inscription  discovered  at 
Velitrae  and  published  with  a  dissertation  at  Rome 
in  1765.  (Aurelius  Victor,  Epit.  c.  21,  has  pre- 
served his  name  ;  and  from  an  expression  used  by 
Dion  Cassius,  lxxviii.  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
Domna,  wc  infer  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  article  Caiia- 
CAt.LA.)  [W.R.] 

BASSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  years  a.  d.  258  and  259.  One 
of  these  is  probably  the  Pomponius  Bascus  who 
under  Claudius  came  forward  as  a  national  sacrifice, 
because  the  Sibylline  books  had  declared  that  the 
Goths  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
senator  of  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  his 
country ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
execute  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
person  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  bo  himself. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  very  problematical. 
(Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  c.  34  ;  comp.  Julian,  Cars,  p. 
1 1 ,  and  Tillemont  on  Claudius  II.)      [W.  R.] 

BA SSUS.  1 .  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  formed 
one  of  the  select  circle  of  his  poetical  associates, 
and  as  celebrated  for  his  iambic  lays,  **  Ponticua 
heroo,  Rassus  qooque  clarus  iambo,"  but  is  not 
noticed  by  Quintiliau  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
writer,  unless  he  be  the  Bassus  familiarly  addressed 
by  Propcrtius.  (EUg.  i.  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
that  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
and  merits.  Osann  argues  from  a  passage  in 
Apuleius  the  grammarian  (De  Orikograph.  g  43), 
that  Baft  us,  and  not  Bamus,  is  tho  true  reading  in 
the  above  line  from  the  Tristia,  but  his  reasonings 
have  been  successfully  combated  by  Wcichi-rt. 
( l>c  L.  I  a  rib  Poeta,  Excura.  ii.  De  Iktssis  quibus- 
Jan,,  $c.) 

2.  A  dramatic  poet,  contemporary  with  Martial, 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  he 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Thyestes,  Niobe,  and  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
vote his  compositions  to  Phacthon  or  Deucalion, 
L  e.  to  tire  or  water.  (Martial,  v.  53.)  The  name 
occurs  frequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  spoken  of  are  utterly  un- 
known. [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  occurs  several  times  in  the  ancient 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  sometimes 
without  any  pracnomen,  sometimes  called  Julius  and 
sometimes  Tullius.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  these  passages  refer  to  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals a*  it  is  conjectured  that  Julius  and  Tullius 
arc  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Bassus  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  //. N.  xx.) 
to  have  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  Libris  I'roprnsy  and  whom  he  calls  Kpo- 
rurros  Bdoaos.  (VoL  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  is 
said  by  Caclius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  A  cut.  iii.  16. 
p.  '233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Scxtius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  //.  A",  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  Med.  i.  praef.)  and  St.  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  I/ucr.  I  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
bofcuiy ;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  are 
preserved  by  Ae'tius,  Marcellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric.  BMioth.  (Jr.  vol.  xiiL  p.  101, 
ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  K\i\m,AddiL  ad  EUnch.  Medic,  a 
Fulir.  i^r,  Ejitil.  fasc.  iv,  p.  1,  &c)     [W.  A.  G.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antoniua  Primus,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hist. 
iii.  50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Dialog,  de  Oral.  23;  Quintil.  x.  1,  102,  &c; 
Scncc  Suasor.  6,  Ep.  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  //.  N.  Praef., 
Ep.  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titze.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  lkissus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Bahr  and  others  have  asserted. 
II  is  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (ad  Dudog.  de 
Orat.  c  23)  rejects  Titus,  and  shews  from  Priscian 
(lib.  viii.  p.  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  1'ulAius  is  more 
likelv  to  be  correct.  IW.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIF/NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  speaks  (de  Ira,  iii.  10)  of  a  Bctilienus 
Bn&sua  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 


as  the  Bctillinus  Cassius,  who,  Dion  Cassius  says 
(lix.  25), 

A.  D.  40. 


(lix.  25),  was  executed  by 


of  Cali, 


gtila, 


BASSUS,  Q.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  B.  c  59  (Cic  ad  Alt.  ii. 
9),  espoused  Pompey's  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  lied  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  successful  i  but  his  designs 
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were  discovered  by  Sextus,  who,  however,  forgave 
him  on  his  aliening  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  assist  Mithridates  of  Pergamus.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Bassus  spread  a  report  that 
Caesar  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seized  upon  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Sextus ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  corrupted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops. 

On  the  death  of  Sextus,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassus,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
whi.h  were  wintering  in  Apaineia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilicia.  Bassus  followed  them,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  return  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaudonius  and  the  Parthians  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Bassus.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Cicero's  client,  DeTtoraus,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassus.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistius,  Statius  Murcus  was  sent 
against  Bassus  with  three  legions,  but  he  too  re- 
ceived a  repulse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcius  Crispus,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia, who  brought  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Murcus  and  Crispus  kept  Bassus 
Ix-sieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar's  death,  D.  c.  43. 
The  troops  of  Bassus,  as  well  as  those  of  Murcus 
and  Crispus,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassius, 
and  Passu*,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassius, 
was  dismissed  uninjured.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26 
— 20  ;  Appian,  //.  C.  iii.  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59  ;  Cic 
pro  Ik-it.  8,  9,  ad  Alt.  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  ad  Fam.  xi. 
1,  Philip,  xi.  13,  ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12  ;  Liv.  EpU. 
114,  121;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  69;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Jowph.  Ant.  xiv.  11,  B.  J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appinn  gives  (/.  c.)  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  under  Bassus.  Ac- 
cording to  Appian's  statement,  Bassus  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Julius.  But  as  Sextus  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  carried  the  legion  about 
with  him  everywhere,  Bassus  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Sextus  ordered  him  to  bo  dragged  into  his 
presence,  because  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereupon  the  soldiers 
rose  ngoinst  Sextus,  who  was  killed  in  the  tumult. 
Fearing  the  auger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  relnd,  and  compelled  Bassus  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CA  KSI  US.  1 .  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  nourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  95)  observes,  "At  Lyricorum 
idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. ...  Si  quem- 
dam  ndjicere  vclis,  is  crit  Caesius  Bassus,  quern 
nuper  vidimus  :  sed  cum  longo  praccedunt  ingenia 
viventium."  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  these,  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
found  in  Priscian  (x.  p.  1597,  ed.  Putsch);  the  other 
is  quoted  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  513,  ed.  Putsch.)  as 
an  example  of  Molos*ian  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  Per»iiis  is  evidently  addressed  to  this  Ba&Mis ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  us,  that  he  was  des- 
troyed aloug  with  his  villa  in  A.  i>.  79  by  the  erup- 
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]  tion  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  Hcrculancuai 
and  Pompeii.    lie  must  not  be  confounded  with 

2.  Caesius  Bassus,  a  Roman  Grammarian  of  un- 
certain date,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
"Ars  Caesii  Bassi  dc  Metris,"  which  is  ghen  in 
the  44  Grammaticae  Latinac  Auctores  Antiqui**  of 
Putschius  (Hanov.  160.5).  pp.26G3.2671.  [W.R.] 
BASSUS,  CASS  I  A'N  US,  s.umamed  Scholas- 
ticus,  was  in  all  probability  the  compiler  of  tho 
Cenpmica  (TfunrortKii),  or  work  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogencta.  (a.  n.  911 — (J~>0.)  Cas- 
sianus  Ba*sus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  hus  thus  obtained 
the  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassus  we  know  no- 
thing, save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  bom  at  Maratonymum,  probably  a  place  in 
Bithynia.  (Geopon.  v.  6,  comp.  v.  36.)  The  work 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  twenty 
books,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors,  whose 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  an  alphabetical  list:  —  Skx.  J  cut*  Afri- 
ca N  us  ;  AnatoLicus  of  Bcrytus  [p.  161,  b.]  ; 
ArruLKius  ;  Aratuk  of  Soli  ;*Ariktotki.k.h,  the 
philosopher  ;  Damogbron  ;  Dkvocriti  h  ;  Di- 
dvuus  of  Alexandria;  Cassius  Dioxysius  of 
Utica  ;  Diophankh  of  Nicaea  ;  Florentines  ; 
Fkonto  ;  Hieroclrs,  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
Diocletian  ;  Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  at  tho  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  ; 
Lrontini/s  or  Lkontus  ;  Nestor,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  ;  Pampiiili's  of  Alex- 
andria; Pa  ram  us;  Pblagonius  ;  Ptoi.bmaeus 
of  Alexandria  ;  tho  brothers  Quintilius  (Gordi- 
anusand  Maximus)  ;  Tarentinus  ;  Thkomnks- 
tus;  Varro  ;  Zoroaster.  Cassianus  Bassus 
has  contributed  only  two  short  extracts  of  hia  own, 
namely,  cc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geoponica 
will  best  appear  from  the  contents  of  the  different 
books,  which  are  as  follow :  1 .  Of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of 
general  matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  corn.  3.  Of  the  various 
agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6 — 8.  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  tho  cultivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  making  of  oil.  10 — 12.  Of  horti- 
culture. 13.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious 
to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and  other  birds.  15. 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses, 
and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  18.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.   20.  Of  fishes. 

The  Geoponica  was  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1538, 8 vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Janus 
Cornarius.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1539,  8vo.,  at  Basel,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  Brassicanus  from  a  manuscript  in  the  im- 
perial library  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Cambridge,  1704,  8vo.,  edited  by 
Needham,  and  the  last  at  Leipzig,  1781,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  edited  by  Niclas. 

BASSUS,  CKSE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  faith  of  a 
dream  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immense 
treasures,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  full  credit  to  this 
tale,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  treasures 
to  Home ;  but  Bassus,  after  digging  about  in  every 
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direction,  was  unable  to  find  them,  and  in  despair 
pot  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  D.  66.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi. 
1—3  ;  Suet.  Ner.  31.) 

BASSUS,  GA'VIUS  or  GA'BIUS,  a  learned 
pranimarian,  whose  Commmtarii  and  treatise  De 
Orvjine  Verborum  el  Vorahulornm  arc  cited  bj  Gel- 
lius  (ii.  4,  iii.  9,  19,  t.  7,  xi.  17).  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  writer  of  the  work  De  Diis, 
spoken  of  by  Macrobius  (Sal.  i.  19,  iii.  6,  compare 
iii.  18),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Satirae  also 
from  which  Fulgentius  Planciades  quotes  a  line. 
(Srrta.  Ant  it].  Kjrflic.)  We  hear  of  a  Gavius  Bas- 
sus  who  was  praefectus  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Trajan  (Plin.  Fp.  x.  18,  32,  33),  but  those  who 
would  identify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
aboro  have  OTerlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  the  commentaries  declares,  that  he  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  famous  equus 
Seianus,  which  was  said  to  haTe  belonged  in  suc- 
cession to  Dolabclla,  Cassius,  and  M.  Antonius; 
and  hence  it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  inevitable  destruction 
upon  it*  possessor,  it  had  likewise  received  the  gift 
of  longer  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
conld  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Gavius  or 
Gatius  has  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
Gains  or  Cuius,  and  thca  abbreviated  into  C, 
which  bas  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion; 
but,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinct  individual.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUS.    [Bassus,  p.  471,  b.] 

BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
f  odfrocrnw,  seems  to"  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Bnssus  who  was  called  A  sinus  albus  when  Quin- 
tilian  was  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  abusive  wit.    (QuintiL  vi.  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLLIUS  (AoAAioi  BdWor),  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
called,  in  the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
gram, on  the  death  of  German icus,  who  died  a.  d. 
19.    (Tac  Ann.  ii.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
as  proverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
gyric upon  Cato,  he  says, 14 1  am  well  pleased  with 
my  work,  but  so  is  Bassus  Lucilius  with  his." 
Some  MSS.  here  have  Catcilius.  [W.  RJ 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Viteilius  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Misenum,  a.  c.  70 ;  but  disappointed  at  not  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
of  Viteilius,  Bassus  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
disturbances  in  Campania.  (Tac  I  list  ii.  100,  iii. 
12,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription.   (Oruter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  was  consul  a.  d. 
211,  under  Septimius  Sevcrus,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  fell  a  victim  to  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
Elaga  bolus,  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 
fair  and  high-born  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 
scendant {ir6yoro%  probably  great-grauduughter) 
of  M.  Aurclius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  frivolous  pretext,  and 

then  married  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 
This  event  took  place  in  221. 
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The  Bassus  who  was  governor  of  Mvsia  under 
Caracalla  may  have  been  the  father  or  the  son  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  21,  lxxix.  5; 
Herodian,  v.  6,  5.)  [\V.  R.) 

BASSUS,  SALEIUS,.  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Statins.  Quiutilian  thus 
characterises  his  genius  :  **  vehemens  ct  pocticum 
fuit  nec  ipsum  sencctute  maturum."  The  last 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  He  is  the  44  tenuis  Saleius"  of  Juvenal, 
one  of  the  numerous  bnnd  of  literary  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de- 
plores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wants  were 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
ptimius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statius,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whose 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wcrnsdorf,  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  labours 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
lbssas  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  grent 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (L  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet  Schol.  ad  Juv.  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-born  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wcrnsdorf  is 
right  so  far  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statius,  Serrnnus,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiers  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint,  x.  1,  90  ;  Dial<y.  de  Omit  cc. 
5,  9 ;  Juv.  vii.  80  ;  Wcrnsdorf,  Poetl.  Latl.  Mim. 
vol.  iv.  )•.  i.  pp.  36,  72,  75,  236  )        [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca,  (Con- 
trov.  iii.  16,  17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneca,   (Controv.  i.  6,  7.) 

BA'TALUS  (BdvoAoj),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  Ba- 
talus  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tution. (Plot,  Dem.  4,  VU.  X.  Oral.  p.  847,  c.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  VU.  Dem.  p.  2,  ed.  Rciske), 
Batalus,  the  flute-player,  was  a  native  of  Ephcsus, 
and  the  first  man  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  women's  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  was  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  two 
different  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grate  p.  333,  &c.)      [L.  S.] 

BATEIA  (Bdr«io),  a  daughter  of  Tencer  or  of 
Tros  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  r.  AopSayos),  the  wife  of  Dux- 
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dan n &,  and  mother  of  I  Ins  and  Erichthonius  Tho 
town  of  Buteia  in  Troas  was  behoved  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her.  (Anian,  ap.  EtuUitk.  ad 
//,.«.  p.  3.51.)  Tzctzcs  (>ui  Lycopk.  20)  calls  her 
n  sister  of  Scamander,  the  father  of  Tcuccr  by  the 
nymph  Idaca  ;  and  in  another  passage  (ad  Lyaipk. 

he  calls  the  daughter  of  Tcucer,  who  mar- 
ried Dardanus  by  the  name  of  Arisbc,  and  de- 
scribes Eiichthonius  as  her  sou,  and  llus  as  her 
grandson.  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Bateia  occurs 
in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  10.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BATH AN ATI  US  (BafcWrios),  the  leader  of 
the  Cordistac,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  who  invaded  Greece 
with  Brennus  in  n.  c  '279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brcimus  Bathanatius  led  his  people  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  settled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  returned  received  from  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia ;  and  his  descendants  were 
wiled  Bathanati.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  234,  b.) 

BATH YCLES  (Ba0v«A»)j),  a  celebrated  artist 
of  .Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  (Hcyne, Antiq.Au/*. 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  band  of  artists  of  the  same 
town,  who  constructed  for  the  I^acedaemonions 
the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amyclaean  Apollo,  co- 
vcr.  d  with  a  great  numlter  of  bas-reliefs  and  sup- 
ported and  surmounted  by  statues.  This  throne, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  of  the  period, 
was  destined  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  brazen  pU- 
Inr,  thirty  cubits  high,  to  which  a  head,  arms  and 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  were  athxed.  Accord- 
ingly this  statue  was  standing  on  the  throne,  and 
not  sitting  bke  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  however 
strange  the  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
standing  on  it  must  have  looked.  Pausanias  (iii. 
lit.  §  ti)  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  throne, 
or  rather  of  the  sculptures  upon  it,  according  to 
which  Quatrcniere  dc  Quincy  undertook  to  restore 
it,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  "Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,"  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  of  course 
rely  at  all,  considering  the  indistinctness  with 
which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  shape  of  the  throne. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  covered  with  golden  and 
ivory  plates  to  receive  the  bas-reliefs  or  wrought 
in  any  other  material.  (K.  O.  Mnller,  //am/6,  d. 
Ar.kdd.  §  «•>.)  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  its 
height,  which  Quatrcmere  fixes  at  thirty  cubits 
Welcker  at  fifty.  (Welcker,  Zcitackrift  fur  Gesch. 
d.  ult.  Kunst,  i.  p.  '279,  *cc)  Of  the  age  of  Bathy- 
cles  we  have  no  definite  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers.  However,  all  modern  scholars  (Winckcl- 
mann,  Bdttiger,  Yo«s  Quatreraerc,  Welcker,  Sil- 
lig)  except  Thiersch  agree,  that  he  must  have  flou- 
rished about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 
Thiersch  was  evidently  wrong  (Epochtvi,  p.  34, 
Anm.  p.  53)  when  he  placed  Pothycles  as  early  as 
Ol.  29,  relying  mostly  on  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(iii.  18.  §  •)),  which  however  is  far  from  being  de- 
cisive. (Voss  Myth.  JJru/i-y  ii.  p.  188;  Sillig, 
fatal.  Artijr.*.r,)  [\V.  I.J 

BATH  Y  LLUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  frecd- 
man  and  favourite  of  Maecenas  together  with 
Pvlades  of  Cilicia  and  Hylas  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  I'untoimmus, 
which  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
classes  at  Rome,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired public  amusements  until  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Py  lades  was  preeminent  in  tragic  personifications  ; 


BATON. 

each  had  a  numerous  train  of  disciples  each  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  transmitted  his  fame 
to  succeeding  generations,  and  each  was  considered 
the  heat!  of  n  party  among  the  citizens,  resembling 
in  its  character  the  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the 
rivalry  thus  introduced  stirred  up  angry  passions 
and  violent  contests  which  sometimes  ended  in 
open  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  nature  and  peculi- 
arities of  these  exhibitions  arc  explained  in  the 
/>«•/.  of  Ant.  ».  v.  Paatomirmu.  (Tac.  Am.  L  54  ; 
Senec.  Quaest.  Xalur.  vii.  32,  CWror.  v.  praef.  ; 
Juv.  vi.  o"3;  Suet.  Octav.  45;  Dion  (Joss.  lir. 
17;  Plut.  Symp.  vii.  8;  Macrob.  iL  7  ;  Athen.  i. 
p.  70  ;  Zosimus  u  6*  ;  Suid.  s  re  "Opxn*"*  »ad 

2.  Is  named  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  ascribed  to 
Tib.  CL  Donatus  as  "  poeta  quidam  mediocria," 
the  hero  of  the  iiic  cos  turn  vobit  story.  (ViL  Virg. 
xvii.  g  70.)  [\V.  R,] 

BATHYLLUS  (Brfli/AAos),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  to  whom,  together  with  Brontinus  and 
Leon  of  Mctapontum,  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  [Au> 
makun]  addressed  his  treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. (Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  83.)  [A-  G.] 

BATIS  (BaWj),  the  sister  of  Epicurus,  who 
married  Idomencus.    (Diog.  Lavrt.  x.  23.) 

BATON  (Botwi'),  the  charioteer  of  Amphiaraus 
Both  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melampus  and  both 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  after  tho  battle  of 
Thebes  Baton  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  hud  a  sanctuary  at  Argos  He  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypsclus  and  at  Delphi 
his  statue  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiaraus 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  by  the  Argivcs 
(Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ;  Paus  ii.  23.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4, 
x.  10.  §  2.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.v.'Ayrvia) 
states  that,  after  the  disappearance  of  Amphiaraus 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Harpyia  in  Illyria; 
but  Stephanus  seems  to  confound  here  the  mythical 
Baton  with  the  historical  person  mentioned  in  the 
fol  lo  w  i  ii  g  article.  [  L.  S.  ] 

BATON  or  BATO.  1.  The  son  of  Longarus 
a  Dalmatian  chief,  who  joined  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  PhUip  of  Macedon,  B.  c.  200.  (Liv. 
xx  xi.  28.) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  The 
one  belonged  to  the  Dysidiatian  tribe  of  the  Dalma- 
tians and  the  other  to  the  Breucians  a  Pannonian 
people.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dalmatia,  in 
a.  d.  6,  when  Tiberius  was  engaged  iu  his  second 
German  expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  Valerius  MessalUnus  the  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Paunonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army  sta- 
tioned in  those  countries  The  example  of  the 
Dalmatians  was  soon  followed  by  the  Breucians 
who,  under  the  command  of  their  countryman  Bato, 
marched  against  Sirmium,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caecina  Sevcrus  the  governor  of  Moesia,  who  had 
advanced  against  them.  Meantime  the  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  marched  against  Salonac,  but  was  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  in  person  in  consequence 
of  having  received  a  severe  wound  from  a  stone  in 
battle :  he  despatched  others  however,  in  command 
of  the  troops  who  laid  waste  all  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  Apollouio,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in 
battle. 

The  news  of  this  formidable  outbreak  recalled 
Tiberius  from  Germany,  and  he  sent  Messallinus 
ahead  with  part  of  tho  troops  The  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  uot  yet  recovered  from  his  wound,  but  he 
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nevertheless  advanced  against  Mcssallinus  nnd 
gained  n  victory  over  him  ;  but  being  shortly  after 
defeated  in  his  turn,  he  tied  to  his  Brrucian  name- 
sake. The  two  llatos  now  united  their  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  Aliua,  near  Sir- 
mium,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  and 
maintained  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Cuc- 
cina  Severn*.  But  after  the  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Mocsia  by  the  ravages  of  the  tribes  bordering 
upon  his  province,  the  Batos,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  since  Tiberius  and  Messal- 
lina  were  remaining  at  Siscia,  left  their  position 
and  induced  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
them.  They  undertook  predatory  incursions  on 
every  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  engagement 
with  Tiberius.  At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
they  marched  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thmcian  Rhymetalces  and  his  bro- 
ther Rascyporis  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  alarmed  Augustus, 
who  thought  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Tiberius.  Germonicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
7 )  with  a  fresh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
not  recalled,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
years  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro- 
mans accomplished  very  little ;  tho  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Germa- 
nicus  of  the  Aiazaci,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (a.  d.  8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  of  having  suffered  some  re- 
verses, they  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  pence,  and  was  a*ked  why 
he  had  rebelled,  he  replied,  *»  You  are  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  care 
of  your  flocks,  you  send  wolves." 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  Brcucian 
Bato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
netes,  one  of  the  principal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
had  obtained  in  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Breucians.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  the  Breucian,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  hitn  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  fresh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Pannonians  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvanus  Plau- 
tius  subdued  the  Breucians  and  several  other  tribes ; 
and  Bato,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
laid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  d.  9), 
after  the  winter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
Gcrmanicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.  But  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tibe- 
rius was  sent  back  to  the  army,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvanus  the  second  under  M.  Lepidus,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Geimanicus  all  of  whom 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
different  directions.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus 
marched  against  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andctts 
rion,  near  Salonae.  Before  this  place  the  Romans 
remained  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
of  it.  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
ciations  with  Tiberius ;  but,  as  they  refused, 
he  abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
i lu-  greater  part  of  Dalmatia  ;  whereupon  Bato 


offered  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro- 
mise of  pardon.  This  wnB  promised,  and  Bato 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  presents  which  were  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occasion  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29—34,  Ivi.  1,  10—16  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  110—1 14  ;  Suet  TA.  9,  16,  20 ;  Ov.  «  /W. 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (Bdrsw),  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
A  rat  us  of  Sicyon.  (Plut.  A<ii»,  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  ore  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers:  —  1.  Commentaries  on  Persian  affair*. 
(TltpiriKd,  Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyrants 
of  Kphesus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  289,  c;  comp.  Suidos 
t.  r.  Tlv$ay6pat  Ep4vtos.)  3.  On  Thessaly  and 
Haemonia.  (Athcn,  xiv.  p.  639,  d.e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymus.  (Athen.  vi  p.  251,  e.) 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  x.  p.  436,  f.)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  htk.  iv.  104, 
where  Bockh  reads  Bdruv  instead  of  Bdror.) 

BATON  (Bo'tsm'),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  n.  c.  We 
have  fragments  of  the  following  comedies  by  him  : 
A/twAoj  or  AtruKot,  EvfpycVai,  Ar5p<><foVos  Si/r- 
•lawaTciv.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  ancient  authors  Bdrror,  B&rntv,  BrffW. 
(Plut.  d«  Am.  rt  AduL  p.  55  ;  Suidas  ».  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  93;  Phot  Cod.  167;  Stobaeus  MorUeg.  xcviii. 
18;  Athcn.  xiv.  p.  662,  c,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  vii.  p. 
279,  c,  xv.  p.  678,  f.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'TRACHUS  (Bifrpaxw),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (//.  .V.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relates  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Sauras  {Frog  and  Lizard},  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  (inacrijttionria 
spcrantfi).  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  (i«  columnarum  spirit,  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  fable  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figures  on  the  columns  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  ancient  poem  "Dirae,**  or  imprecations  as- 
cribed to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Vulerius  Cato, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
tators  on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op- 
posite opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  tho 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like;  while  others  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  are  again  divided  in  regard  to  tho 
person  that  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Battarus 
to  Ik?  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  pos- 
session by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  "Dime"  laments  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wemsdorf  believes  that  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
name,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  pot't, 
perhaps  Callituachus ;  others  imagine  that  Battarus 
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ia  merely  a  dialectic  form  far  Bussarus  or  Bassareua,  I 
a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Naekc,  lastly,  conceives 
Bat  tar  us  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave  who  was  a  skil- 
ful flutc-playiT,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  44  Dirae" 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anything  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lat.  Min.  iii.  p.  xlviii.  &c; 
Naekc.  in  the  Rhcin.Mus.  ii.  I ,  p.  113,  &c)  [L.S.] 

BATTUS  (Bcttoi),  a  shepherd  of  Neleus,  who 
saw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  had  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hermes 
mistrusted  him  nevertheless,  he  assumed  a  different 
appearance,  returned  to  Battus,  and  promised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo.  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Hermes  touched  him  with  his  staff,  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  McL  ii.  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'TTUS  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  (BaVroj, 
BamdJtu),  kings  of  Cyrcne  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  /far  Cyrt- 
ncasium,  §  42.) 

1.  Battus  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thcra  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Polymnestus,  a  The- 
raean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princess.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  155.) 
By  his  father's  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  17th  in  descent  from  Euphemus  the 
Argonaut  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Find.  Fifth,  iv.  17, 
311,  455,  &c;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
Res.  Cyrtn.  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
first  called  M  Aristoteles"  (Pind.  Fyth.  t.  116; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  76)  ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to*  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
"  Battus,"  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  "king,"  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  coloniiation  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  supposed  Bdrror  to  hare  been 
derived  from  Botto^/Jv,  and  to  have  been  expres- 
sive of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(SuicLand  Hesych.  a.  v.  Banap[$w,  comp. Thrige, 
§  12  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (L  c)  con- 
siders the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Brjffffoi^  the  appellation  of  the  oracular  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satrae.  (Herod,  vii.  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  colonization  of  Cyrene.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrenaeans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  was  enjoined  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Theracans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Grinus,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case,  the  command  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Herod,  iv.  150 
— 156.)  According,  again,  to  Menecles,  an  histo- 
rian, perhaps  of  Barca  \ap.SchoL  ad  Find.  Fyth.  iv. 
10  ;  comp.  Thrige,  §§  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
forth  from  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  but  to  betake 
himself  to  the  continent   Lastly,  the  account  of 
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I  Justin  (xiii.  7)  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  two 
stories  in  Herodotus  with  the  fable  of  Apollo's  love 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene,  (Comp.  Thrige,  §  17.) 
Amidst  these  statement*,  the  one  thing  certain  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  colonists  in  obedience  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  'ApxTW7*'!*.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
ApolL  65,  &c,  55,  &c;  Spanheim,  ad  loc  ;  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  3.  §§  1,  7  ;  Thrige,  11, 16, 7«.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Thera,  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  which  places  it  about  640  B.  c 
(Muller,  Orchom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  point  ap- 
parently we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  years 
assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  reign  of 
Battus  I.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  settle- 
ment of  two  years  in  the  island  Platea,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  Aziris  on  the  main-land, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  b.  c 
(Herod,  iv.  157, 158 ;  Thrige,  §§  22 — 24),  whence 
Ovid  (/6«,  541)  calls  Battus  "conditor  tardae 
Cyrrhae." 

Little  further  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battus  I. 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  successful 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  in- 
fant colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  subjugating  the 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
l^acedaemonian  Anchionis.  (Pind.  Fyth.  v.  72, 
fcc;  Aristot  op.  SchoL  ad  Arutoph.  Plui.  925  ; 
Paus.  iii.  14.)  Diodorus  tells  us  (Ejk.  de  Virt.  et 
Vit.  p.  232),  that  he  governed  with  the  mildness 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  king  ; 
and  Pindar  (Fyth.  v.  120,  &c.)  celebrates  his  pious 
works,  and  especially  the  road  (otcvpttrii  6&6s, 
comp.  Bockh,  Publ.  Eeon.  of  Athens,  bk.  ii.  c  10) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  pro  ces- 
sion to  Apollo's  temple,  also  built  by  him.  ((Jallhn. 
Hymn,  in  ApolL  77.)  Where  this  road  joined 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  placed,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Pind.  Fyth.  v.  125, 
&c. ;  Catull.  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  worshipped  him 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (x.  15), 
that  tbey  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  nymph 
Cyrcne,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  him. 
(See  Thrige,  §§  26,  28.) 

2.  Arcksilaus  I.  ('ApKt<rl\aos)  was  a  son  of 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet  for  16  years,  b.  c  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II.,  sumamed  "the  Happy,"  prin- 
cipally from  his  victory  over  A  pries  (Bdrro*  i 
LdSa/Juw),  was  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  the  third 
king  of  the  dynasty  ;  for  the  opiuion  of  those  who 
consider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kings 
between  Arcesilaus  I.  and  the  present  Battus,  ia 
founded  on  an  erroneous  punctuation  of  iv.  159, 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  considerable 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  §§  29,  42,  43 ; 
comp.  Plut  Cor.  11.)  In  this  reign,  Cyrcne 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  in- 
flux of  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  principally  perhaps  from  Pelopon- 
nesus and  from  Crete  and  the  other  islands,  whom 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  promise  of  a  new- 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  herself  to 
make  head  against  the  neighbouring  Libyans),  and 
who  were  further  urged  to  the  migration  by  the 
Delphic  oracle.  (Herod,  iv.  159,  comp.  c.  161.) 
This  influx  apparently  giving  rise  to  further  en- 
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croachments  on  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  latter,  under 
Adicran,  their  king,  surrendered  themselves  to 
A  pries,  king  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his  protection.  : 
A  hattle  ensued  in  the  region  of  I  rasa,  a  c.  570, 
in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, — this  being 
the  first  time,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  159), 
tha*  they  had  ever  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
Greeks. '(Comp.  Herod,  ii.  161;  Diod.  i.  68.)  This 
battle  seems  to  have  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Herodotus  (ii.  181),  that  Amnsis 
formed  a  marriage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyrenaean  wo- 
man, daughter  perhaps  of  Battus  II.  (Wesseling, 
ad  Herod.  I.  c),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  Cyrenaean  a  By 
the  same  victory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
over  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.  (Com p.  Herod, 
ir.  160,  where  their  rtvoli  from  Arcesilaus  II.  is 
spoken  of.)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
a  probable  conjecture  of  Thrige's  (§  30),  that  Cy- 
rene began  to  occupy  the  neighbouring  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  numerous. 
(Pind.  Pytk.  iv.  20,  34,  v.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
death  of  Battus  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
exactness.  We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  570  a  c. ;  and  it  is  pure  conjec- 
ture which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  560,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Larcher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29 ;  Larcher,  ad  Herod,  iv.  163.) 

4.  Arcbsilaus  II.,  son  of  Battus  II.,  was  sur- 
namcd  uthe  oppressive"  (xoAnroi),  from  his  at- 
tempting probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cyrenaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
similar  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
this  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Bares 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
volt from  Arcesilaus,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
this  rebellion,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Leucon  or 
Leucoc,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Marmarica.  He 
met  his  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Lcarchus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
however,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  assassin.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
some,  from  560  to  550  a  c;  according  to  others 
from  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160  ;  Diod.  Jvrc.  de 
Virt.  et  VU.  p.  232  ;  Plut.  de  Virt.  MuL  pp.  260, 
261;  Thrige,  §§  35,  37.) 

5.  Battus  III.,  or  "the  lame"  (x»*or),  «on  of 
Arcesilaus  II.,  reigned  from  a  c  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  from  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenaeans,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
apprehensive  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
and  distressed  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  king's  inefficiency,  invited  Demonax,  a  Manti- 
nean,  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tlers, and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  point,  be  substituted  for  the  old 
division  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  the  TltpioiKoiy  were  reserved  to  those  of  Themenn 
descent ;  while  the  royal  power  be  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cer- 
tain selected  lands  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
priestly  functions  (r*f*tv*a  koI  lpvcni>a$),  with  the 
privilege  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre- 
sidency in  the  council.    We  hear  nothing  more 


recorded  of  Battus  1 1 1.  Tho  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  maiu  causes  its- 
signed  by  Aristotle  (PoliL  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  full  operation  at  Cyrene, — via.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  family,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  government.  (Herod,  iv.  161  ; 
Diod.  I.e.;  Plut.  I.e.;  Thrige,  §  38 ;  MuUer,  Dor. 
hi.  4.  §  5,  iii.  9.  §  13.) 

6.  AacssiLAua  III.,  son  of  Battus  III.  by 
Pheretime,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
from  530  to  about  514  a  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samos  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries whom  he  had  attached  to  bis  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  lands.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  moat  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cambyses  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  a  c.  525.  (Herod,  iv.  162— 
165,  comp.  iii.  13,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 
iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  thero 
slain,  together  with  hU  father-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  iv 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battp8  IV.  is  called  u  the  Handsome"  (d 
noaot)  by  Heracleidcs  Ponticus.  (See  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  family  after  Arcesilaus 
III.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  (Pyth.  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  •*  the  lame,"  haa 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  HI.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persians  about  512  a  c.  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
latter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  /.  c.) may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medixing  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  begiuning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42-44.) 

8.  AacBsiLAUsIV^aon  probably  of  Battus  IV., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games  *•  c«  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes  ;  and 
these,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
arc  our  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
last  of  the  Bnttiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  favourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
AristoL  Polii.  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.' Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.  Indeed 
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one  main  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4 tli  Pythian 
ode  seems  to  havo  been  to  induce  Arcesihius  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  course,  and  in 
particular  to  recall  Demophilus  a  banUhed  Cyre- 
nnean  nobleman  then  living  nt  Thebes.  (Sec  espe- 
cially J'yth.  iv.  468,  &c,  ti  yip  tis  tfjaur,  it.  t.  a.  ; 
Bixkh  and  Dissen,  ad  L>c.)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §45),  that  the  city  **  Hesperides"  in 
the  Cyrcnaic  Pcntnpolis  (afterwards  called  "  Bere- 
nice" from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergctcs)  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaus  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  violence  or  not  ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battus  who  had  fled  to  Hesperides,  was  there 
murdered,  and  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ;  but  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
B.c.  4 GO,  in  which  year  Arcesilaus  IV.  won  the 
chariot-race  at  Olympia, —  nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyrcnaean 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xiv.  34  ;  Ari»tot 
J'oliL  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popular  government  about 
4.10.  {liesCvreMmsiunu  $j  24,  4.%  46,  48 ;  comp. 
Wullcr,  Aw.'iii.  9.  §  1 3.)  The  father  of  Calliraa- 
chus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidas,  t.  r.  KoAAi^ax0');  *nd  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  44  Battiadcs,"  seems  to  hnve  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  in 
JftoIL  65,  &c.,  Ep.  37  i  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  367  ; 
Catull.  66.)  [E.E.] 

BAUBO  (Bav€ti  or  Ba6v),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis,  whom  Hesychius  calls  the  nurse  of  De- 
meter  ;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  : — on  her 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  received  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink  ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  much  under  the  influence  of  grief, 
refused  to  drink,  Bnubo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  1 7.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Iacchus  made  an  indecent  ges- 
ture at  the  grief  of  Demeter.  Arnobius  (Adv. 
Cer.L  v.  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  Iacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus, is  out  of  place  here.  The  different  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess.  [Ascalabus  and  Ascai.afiium, 
No.  2.]  [L.S.J 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admission  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation ;  and  Jupiter  made  Baucis  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple;  and  when  the  two  mortal* 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jupiter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously 
into  trees.  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  6  "JO  724.)  [US.] 

BAUCIS  (Bau*/r),  a  Greek  poetess,  who  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Sappho.    She  was  a  native  of 


Tenos  and  a  friend  of  Kriima.  She  died  at  a  youth- 
ful age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Kriima  is 
said  to  have  written  the  epitaph  upon  her  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  another 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  know  about 
Baucis.  (Anthol.  Or.  vii.  710,  712 ;  Bcrgk,  foH. 
Lyr.  Gr.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.J 

BA'Vl  US  and  MAE'V  I  US,  whose  names  have 
become  a  by- word  of  scorn  for  all  jealous  and  ma- 
levolent poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  immor- 
tality solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  displayed 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  would  probably  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  well-known  line  of 
Virgil  (Ed.  iii.  90) :  "Qui  Bavium  non  odit  amet 
tun  cannina,  Maori,"  the  Epode  of  Horace  where 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  "rank  Maevius"  as  its  freight,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Doinitius  Marsus,  in  which  one 
and  prolwbly  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  of  Ser- 
vius,  "  Maevius  et  Bavins  pessimi  fuerunt  poetne, 
inimici  tarn  Horatio  quara  Virgil io,  undc  Horatius 
Epod.  x.  etc."  and  again,  upon  the  "  scrite  hordea 
campis,"  in  (Jcor</ic  i.  210,  the  same  commentator 
observes  "  sane  reprebeiisus  Virgibus  dicttur  a 
Bavio  et  Muevio  hoc  versu 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  nt  tritica  dicat,** 

from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack  was 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  satire,  and  was  moreover 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philargyrius,  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  third  Eclogue,  after  giving  the  same 
account  of  these  personages  as  Senilis,  adds,  that 
M.  Bavius  was  a  "curator,"  a  designation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  fact 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment.  Finally, 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  records  that 
M.  Bavius,  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Virgil  in  his 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cuppadocia,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  n.c.  ',V>. 
Porphyrion  («d  J/or.  Sat.  ii!  3.  239)  tells  us,  that 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  of 
Aesopus  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury  ;  the  old 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  (Epfd.  x.)  ob- 
serves, "Maevius  poeta  fuit  ininu'eus  Horutii,  o1>- 
trectator  ccrte  omtiium  virorum  doctorum,  ipse 
sectator  vocum  antiquarum,"  and  an  early  anno- 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (L  525)  asserts,  that  Maevius 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  the? 
Athenians  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence, 
and  starved  to  death  ;  but  this  story  has  not  found 
credit  among  scholars,  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  referred  to. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  been  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  rehearsing  the  first  Iwok  of  his  (ieor- 
gic*,  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  the 
words 

Nudus  am,  sere  nudus— 

some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the  verse  by 
exclaiming 

—  habehis  frigore  febrem. 

And  to  them  also  have  l>oen  ascribed  the  Anti- 
Lueoiu\i,  two  pa>torul*  w  rilten  expressly  as  a  parody 
upon  the  Eclogues,  soon  after  their  publication. 
(DonaL  VU.  !'«>./.  vii.  §  28,  xvi.  §  61  ;  Weichert, 
/'<«-/.  /Ait.  Mhffi..  fcc,  p.  308,  &c)        LW.  K.J 

BKBIUS  MASS  A.    |  Manna.] 

BEBUYCE  (B«»>wrn),  one  of  the  Danaids 
whom  Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  calls  Bryce,  and 
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from  whom  the  Behryce*  in  Bithynia  wen?  be- 
lieved to  hare  derived  their  name.  (Enstath.  ml 
IMtmy*.  Prruy.  805.)  Others  however  derived  the 
Hebrvces  from  a  hero,  Bebryx.  (Stcph.  By*,  s.v. 

BEDAS,  a  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus,  sculptured  a  praying  youth  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxiv.  8.  a.  19),  probably" the  original  of  which  the 
fine  bronze  statue  in  Berlin  is  a  copy.      [\V.  I.] 

BEGOE,  an  Etruscan  nymph,  who  was  believed 
to  have  written  the  An  fid;ruritarvm,  probably  the 
art  of  purifying  places  which  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  This  religious  book  was  kept  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
books  and  the  Cannula  of  the  MarciL  (Serv.  tut 
Arm.  vi.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

RELENTS.  [Abkllio.] 

BE'LESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (Biktcis,  Bi\t<nn\ 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaenn  priests  at  Babylon, 
who,  according  to  the  account  of  C tenia*,  is  said, 
in  conjunction  with  Arhacca,  the  Medc,  to  have 
overthrown  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [  Arbacks.] 
Beiesis  afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Arbacea.   (Diod.  ii.  24,  &c  28.) 

BE' EG  I  US  or  BCLOIUS  (Bi\ytos),  the  leader 
of  that  division  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  in  b.  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus,  who  had  then  the  supreme  power 
in  Macedonia,  was  killed;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
spared  for  a  time.  (Pans.  x.  19.  §  4;  Justin, 
xxiv.  5.) 

BELISA'RI  US  (the  name  is  Beli-lzar,  Sclavonic 
for  **  White  Prince remarkable  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
Byzantine  empire  ever  produced.  He  was  horn 
about  a.  d.  505  (comp.  Procop.  Goth.  i.  5,  Pert,  i. 
12)  at  Germania,  a  town  of  Illyria.  (Procop.  Vund. 
i.  1 1,  dtAetlif.  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
need  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  his 
private  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
tive of  the  licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
worthy wife  Anton ina  in  the  Secret  History  of 
Procopius.  He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
the  service  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
a.  d.  520-527  (Procop.  Pert.  i.  12),  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
Eastern  armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sians, a.  D.  529-532  (Procop.  Pert.  i.  13—21); 
shortly  after  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
of  wealth  and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals 
and  following  the  profession  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 
J/ini.  A  ream.  4,  5.) 

The  two  great  scenes  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  against  the  Os- 
trogoths in  Italy. 

I.  The  African  expedition  (a.  n.  533,  534)  was 
speedily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
ture of  tho  Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
Africa.  (Procop.  Vami.  L  1 1,  ii.  8.)  His  triumph 
in  534  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
subject  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Amongst  his 
captives  was  the  noble  Gelimer,  and  the  spoil* 
of  tho  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  carried 
from  Rome  to  Carthage  by  Oenserie.  He  al*o 
(alone  of  Roman  citizens  besides  Bonifnciu*)  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  bend  on  t lie 
reverse  (Cedrenus,  i.  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  d.535, 
was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  as  cousul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  tho  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forms.  (Procop.  Vand.  ii.  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  consists  of  two  acts,  the  first 
(a.  d.  535—540),  the  second  (a.  d.  544—548). 
The  first  l>egan  in  the  claims  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus.  It  was  marked  by 
Belisarius's  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Guilts, 
Vitigcs  (March,  537— March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  of  Ravenna  with  Vitigcs  himself,  Dec.  539. 
(Procop.  (loth,  i.  5,  ii.  30.)  lie  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  gemmls,  without  even  tho  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  1.) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nushirvan 
or  Chosroes  (541 — 543)  (Procop.  Pert.  i.  25),  from 
which  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  senteuce  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop,  J  Jut.  A rcai.  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Beliaa- 
rius  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  rcconqucst 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Tot i la,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius,  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth.  iii.  1 3 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  tho  Byzantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucania,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept.  A.  d.  548  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  29 — 32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  Nurses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ofttrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  21—35.)  (a.  d.  549 
—554.) 

The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  d.  559. 
(Agath.//urf.  v.  15-20;  Theophancs,  pp.  I9H,  199.) 
In  A.  o.  563  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  lie  died 
on  the  1 3th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophancs 
pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — by  the  fact 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  l>cen  his  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pers.  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  are  in- 
volved in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fame  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  arises  from  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Procopius  and  Agnthias 
liefore  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alemann)  follows  the  story  of 
John  Mnlala  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophancs  "(pp. 
159 — 162),  that  he  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace  (a.  d.  563,  564)  and 
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restored  to  )iis  honours  eight  months  before  his 
death ;  whilst  Lord  Mnhon  in  his  recent  life  of 
Belisarius,  ou  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  Tzetzcs  in  the 
twelfth  century,  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
— and  which  uas  become  so  famous  through  the 
French  romance  of  Mannontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  that  ho  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
begging  in  the  words  preserved  in  the  metrical 
narrative  of  Tzctzes. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Belisarius,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkelraann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Gotk.  iiu  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  movements,  and  also  as 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  effected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity (for  thnt  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
bis  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Thcodosius,  Procop.  Hid.  Aram.  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  nrmy  (Procop.  Goth.  i.  28,  Vand.  i.  12, 
16)  with  his  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  his  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies.  (Procop.  Vand.  I  16,  17, 
Goth,  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  ho  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave  ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  Gibbon  **  either  below  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,**  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  his  rivals'  insults,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian— in  itself  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  the 
height  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor's  order,  from  Africa,  Persia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  (  Work*,  voL  ii.  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it 

In  his  two  vices — the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  Hint.  Aram.  5),  and  his  uxoriousness — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
far  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life — the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantino  (Procop.  ibid.  1), 
a.  D.  535,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photius 
(Ibid.  1-3),  A.  d.  540,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylverins  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
a.  D.  537.  (Goth.  i.  25.)  He  bad  by  Antouina  an 
only  dnughter,  Joannina.  (Procop.  Hist.  Aram.  L 
5,  Goth.  iii.  30.) 

The  effects  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
mass  of  ancient  literature  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  his  ap- 


pearance, must,  humanly  speaking,  have  perished 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians.  2.  The  timely 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  faith  in 
the  Western  empire  at  the  crisis  of  its  greatest 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  provinces.  3.  The 
temporary  infusion  of  Byzantine  art  and  of  the 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ostro- 
goth ic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitution  of  the  By- 
zantine for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  preparation  for  their 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  a  distant 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigorous  na- 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Belisarius  are  the 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bulgarian  war,  Aga- 
thias  ( v.  1 5, 20) and  Theophanes  (pp.  1 98,1 99);  and 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  above.  In  modern 
times,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (cc  41  and  43); 
Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  Bttuaritu,  in  which  several 
inaccuracies  in  Gibbon's  account  are  pointed  out ; 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  work  in  tho 
Wiener  Jakrhucker,  by  Von  Hammer,     f  A.  P.  S.] 

BELLE' ROPHON  or  BELLEROPHONTES 
(BtK\tfjo<p<ip  or  B*\Ktp<xp6rr-tit\  properly  called 
Hipponous,  was  a  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Glau- 
cus  and  Eurymcde,  and  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  3;  Horn.  IL  vi.  155.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  157;  comp.  Pind.  Oi.  xiii.  66), 
he  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Euryraede.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name  Bcllerophon  or 
Bellerophontes  from  having  slain  the  noble  Corin- 
thian, Bellerus,  (Tzctx.  ad  iA/coph.  1 7  ;  Eustath. 
Horn.  p.  632.)  Others  related,  that  he  had  slain 
his  own  brother,  DcUades,  Pcircn,  or  Alcimencs. 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  &c.)  In  order  to  be  purified 
from  the  murder,  whichever  it  may  have  been, 
he  fled  to  Proctus,  whose  wife  Anteia  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hero ;  but  her  offers  being 
rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her  hus- 
band of  having  made  improper  proposals  to  her, 
and  insisted  upon  his  being  put  to  death.  Proc- 
tus, unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  Iobatcs,  king  in 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death.  Iobatcs 
accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  monster  Chiuiacra, 
thinking  that  ho  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest. 
Bellcrophon  mounted  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus, 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed  the 
Chimaera  from  on  hiijh  with  his  arrows.  Iobatcs, 
bei.ig  thus  disappointed,  sent  Bellcrophon  out 
again,  first  against  the  Sol  v  mi  and  next  against 
tlie  Amazons.  In  these  contests  too  he  was  vic- 
torious ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Lycia,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  bravest  I  Acinus,  whom  Iobatcs 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bellcrophon 
slew  them  all.  loonies,  now  seeing  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  shewed  him 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Proctus,  gave  hitn 
bis  daughter  (Philonoe,  Anticleia,  or  Cussandm) 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne.  Bcllerophon  became  the  father  of  I  sarnie r, 
Hippolochus,  and  I-diodamcia.  Here  Apollodorus 
breaks  off  the  story ;  and  Homer,  whose  account 
(vi.  155 — 202)  differs  in  some  points  from  that  of 
Apollodorus,  describes  the  later  period  of  Bellcro- 
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phon's  life  only  by  saying,  that  lie  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Aleian  field,  avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  Wc  must  here  remark  with 
Eustalhius,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellcro- 
phon  killing  the  Chimaem  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
which  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  all  probability 
as  a  later  embellishment  of  the  story.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  destroyed  the  Chimaera  is  thus  de- 
scrilwd  by  Tzetzes  (/.  <•.) :  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire-brcnthing 
mouth  of  the  Chimaera,  who  was  accordingly  killed 
by  the  molten  lead.  According  to  others,  Bellero- 
phon was  assisted  by  Athena  Cbalinitis  or  Hippia. 
(Paus.  ii.  1.  §4;  Pind.  I.e.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.) 
borne  traditions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
with  Pegasus  into  heaven,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gad-fly,  which  stung  Pegasus  so,  that  be  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  blind 
in  consequence.  (Pind.  lath,  vii.  44  ;  SchoL  ad 
AW.  OL  xiii.  130  ;  Horat  Carm.  iv.  11.  26.)  A 
peculiar  story  about  Bellcmphon  is  related  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  Virt.  AM.  p.  247,  &c.)  Bellerophon 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
sanctuary  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  grove, 
Craneion.  (Paus.  ii.  2.  §  4.)  Scenes  of  the  story 
of  Bellerophon  were  frequently  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art.  His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
was  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae  (ii.  18. 
§  7),  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
(Eurip.  /cms,  203.)  On  coins,  gems,  and  vases  he 
is  often  seen  righting  ngninst  the  Chimaera,  taking 
leave  of  Proetus,  taming  Pegasus  or  giving  him  to 
drink,  or  falling  from  him.  But,  until  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Lycia  by  Air.  Fellows,  no  represent- 
ation of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
™  known  ;  in  Lycian  sculptures,  however,  he  is 
seen  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
ra. [Comp.  Chimaera  and  Pegasir.]     [L.  S.] 

BELLEBUS.    I  Bellerophon.] 

BELLI  E'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  An- 
nia  gens.  The  word  is  sometimes  written  Bilienus. 

1.  L.  (Anmi'8)  Bbllienus,  praetor  in  b.  c 
107,  served  nnder  Marias  in  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha  and  Bocchus.  (Soil.  Jug.  104.) 

2.  C.  Annius  Belli  en  u«,  one  of  the  legates  of 
M.  Fonteius  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  b.  c  72,  (Cic. 
pro  Font.  4.) 

3.  I*  (Annivs)  Bellienlr,  the  uncle  of  Cati- 
line, killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  Ofella, 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
Sulla's  wish.  Bcllienus  wa*  condemned  in  B.  c  64. 
(A scon,  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  92,  e<L  Orelli ;  comp. 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  101.) 

4.  L.  (Annics)  Bellirnvr,  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic.  Phi/,  ii.  36.) 

5.  Bellienur,  originally  a  slave,  born  in  the 
family  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Inteme- 
lium  with  a  garrison  in  a  c  49,  where  he  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  received  from  the  opposite  party,  Domitiua,  a 
man  of  noble  rank  in  the  town,  and  a  friend  of 
Caesar's.  Thereupon  the  Intemelians  took  up  arms, 
and  Caelius  had  to  march  to  the  town  with  some 
cohorts,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  (Cic  ad 
Fum.  viii.  15  ;  comp.  xvi  22.) 

C.  BELLI  E'NUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator 
and  jurist,  who  was  prevented  by  the  disorders 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Marius  from  attain- 
ing the  consulship.  (Cic.  Brut.  47.)    He  is  sup- 
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posed  by  Trietanus  (Gtmm.  P.  i.  p.  90)  to  be  the 
same  person  with  C.  Annius  Bcllienus  mentioned 
above  [No.  2],  but  Ernesti  (L'/av.  Cic)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  reconcilcable  with 
dates.  [J.  T.  G.] 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  wa*  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  b.c.  68  (Plut.  Pomp. 
24  ;  comp.  Appian,  Alithr.  93,\  may  perhaps  be  a 
false  reading  fur  Ik-llicnus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  tho 
Romans.  It  is  very  probable  that  originally  BeU 
lona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  settlers.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his 
wife.  Virgil  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  703 ;  Lucan, 
Phars.  viL  669;  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Bclloua  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  wa-like  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist  j  and 
it  was  for  this  reason,  for  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  early  times  (Li v.  viii.  9), 
that  in  a  a  296,  during  the  war  against  the 
Samnites,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius  close  by  the  Circus 
Flaminius.  (Li v.  x.  19;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  201,  &c.) 
This  temple  subsequently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  generals 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. (Liv.  xx  viii.  9,  xxx.  21 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v. 
I*gatus.)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  tho 
symbolical  declarations  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies1  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere- 
mony, so  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy's  country.  (Ov.  Fast,  vi  205,  &c; 
Serv.  <id  Aen.  ix.  53 ;  Liv.  i.  32 ;  Diet.  of  Ant.*,  r. 
Fetiales.)  The  priests  of  Bellona  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  offer  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
siasm. This  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  soft- 
ened down  into  a  mere  symbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  was  called  dies 
suMfuinia  for  this  reason.  (Lucan,  i.  565  ;  Martial, 
xii.  57;  Tertull.  Apotojt.  9;  Lactant.  i.  2 1 ;  comp. 
Hcindorf,  ad  Hot.  Sat.  L  c ;  Hartung,  Die  Relig. 
der  Corner,  ii.  p.  270,  &c.;  C.  Tiesler,  De  Bellonae 
Cuitu  et  Sacrit,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.)        [L.  S.J 

BELLOVE'SUS.  [Ambioatub.] 

BELUS  (BijAor).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynome.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Acgyptus  and  Dunaus.  Ho 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  from  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  Diod.  i.  28;  Serv.  ad  Acn.  I  733.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  Tcuccr.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  621  ; 
Serv.  ad  Acn.  i.  625,  646.)  [L.S.] 

2t 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  SICt'NIUS,  wu  the  leader 
of  the  plebs  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain, B.  c.  494,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
tribunes  of  the  plcbs  elected  in  that  vear.  (Liv.  ii. 
52,  33 ;  Dionys.  vl  45,  70,  72,  82,  89.)  He  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Dionys.  vii.  14),  and  tri- 
bune again  in  491,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attacks  upon  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  that  year.  (Dionys.  vii.  33-30,  61.) 
Asconius  calls  him  (in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orel] j ) 
L.  Sicinius  L.  f.  Bellutus. 

It  is  most  probable  that  his  descendants,  one  of 
whom  we  are  expressly  told  was  tribune  in  B.  c. 
449  (Liv.  hi.  54),  also  bore  the  cognomen  Bellutus; 
but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  this  name  in  an- 
cient writers,  they  are  given  under  Sicinius. 

BEMA'RCHIUS  ( liv^pv^).  h  <  »reek  sophist 
and  rhetorician  of  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  who 
lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  whoso  history  he  wrote  in  a  work 
consisting  of  ten  books.  He  also  wrote  declama- 
tions and  various  orations ;  but  none  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us.  (Suidas,  *.  r.  Bij/idpx'0*; 
Liban.  Onit.  p.  24,  &c  ed.  Reiske.)  [L.  S.] 

BENDIS  (Bifitt),  a  Thracian  divinity  in  whom 
the  moon  was  worshipped.  Hesychius  (s.  r.  81X07- 
X"")  says,  that  the  poet  Cratinus  called  this  goddess 
8fA  rf  x  ».  cither  because  she  had  to  discharge  two 
duties,  one  towards  heaven  and  the  other  towards 
the  earth,  or  because  she  bore  two  lances,  or  lastly, 
because  she  had  two  lights,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  the  sun.  In  Greece  she 
was  sometimes  identified  with  Persephone,  but 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclus,  Thtoloy. 
p.  353.)  Prom  an  expression  of  Aristophanes, 
who  in  his  comedy  **The  Lcmnian  Women"  called 
her  the  n«fdKi)  Skrfr  ( Phot.  1<ex.  and  Hesych.  *.  r.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
Lemnos;  and  it  was  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introduced  into  At- 
tica ;  for  we  know,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Plato  the  Bcndideia  were  celebrated  in  Pciraceus 
every  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thargelion.  (He- 
sych. s.  v.  B^?8ij  ;  Plat.  Rep.  i.  1 ;  Proclus,  ad  Tim. 
p.  9;  Xen.  Hell,  ii.  4.  §  11 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  471; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (BtptKwBla),  a  surname  of 
Cyl>ele,  which  she  derived  either  from  mount  Bere- 
cynthus,  or  from  a  fortified  place  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Mount  Bcrecynthus  ngain  derived  its  name  from 
Bcrecynthus/a  priest  of  Cybele.  (Callim.  //ym*. 
in  Dian.  246  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  82,  vi.  785  ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  472;  Plut  deFlum.  10.)  [L.S.] 
BERENI'CE  (B*p»^),  a  Maccdonic  form  of 
Phcrenicc  (♦f/wvurn). 

I.  Egyptian  Berenices. 
t.  A  daughter  of  I^agus  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipater,  was  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (the  reputed  son  of  Lagus  by  Arsinocj, 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Egypt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eurydice,  An- 
ti  pater's  daughter.  (Schol.  ad  Tkeoc.  Idyll  xvii. 
61  ;  Pans.  1.  6,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
over  her  husband  that  she  procured  the  succession 
to  the  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Eurydice's  children, — and  this 
too,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalents  with  the  king.  (Just  xvi.  2 ;  Ding. 
Lao'rt.  v.  78;  comp.  AeL  V.  H.  iii.  17.)  Plutarch 


speaks  of  her  as  the  first  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  and  relates  that  Pyrrhus 
of  Epcirus,  when  he  was  placed  with  Ptolemy  as 
a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  courted  her  favour  espe- 
cially, and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Pyrrhus  is 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  "  Bercnicis,"  in 
honour  of  her,  to  a  city  which  he  built  in  Epcirus. 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  4,  6.)  After  her  death  her  son 
Philadelphus  instituted  divine  honours  to  her,  and 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  xvii.  34,  &c,  123)  celebrates 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification.  See  also 
Athcn.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  Theoc  Idyll,  xr. 
106  ;  and  the  pretty  Epigram  (55)  of*  Calli- 
machus.    It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Berenice, 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  husband  on 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aclian  (  V.  II. 
xiv.  43),  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  or 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes.)  Sec  Peri- 
tonitis, ad  Ael.  I.  e. 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolrmy  Philadelphus,  became 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  lietwcen  him  and 
Ptolemy,  &  c.  249,  which  required  him  to  divorce 
Laodice  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princess,  estab- 
lishing also  the  issue  of  the  latter  aa  his  successor*. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  n.  c.  247, 
Antiochus  put  Berenice  away  and  recalled  Laodice, 
who  notwithstanding,  having  no  faith  in  his  con- 
stancy, caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  alarm  to  Daphne  with  her  son,  where  being  be- 
sieged they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laodicc's  parti- 
r-ans,  and  were  murdered  with  all  their  Egyptian 
attendants,  the  forces  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (brother  of  Berenice)  arriving 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  events  are 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  the  clearest 
manner.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  Hist.  54.  v.  58,  ad  fin.; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45,  c. ;  Just,  xxvii.  1  ;  Polyacn.  viii. 
50  ;  Appian,  Syr.  65,  p.  130  ;  Dan.  xi.  6*  and  Hie- 
ron.  ad  loc.) 

3.  Grand-daughter  of  Berenice,  No.  1,  and 
daughter  of  Magas,  who  was  first  governor  and 
then  king  of  Cyrene.  Athenacus  (xv.  p.  689,  a.) 
calls  her,  if  wo  follow  the  common  reading,  "  Bere- 
nice the  Great,"  but  perhaps  »J  Maya  should  be 
substituted  for  >f  ntydXi).    (Sch weigh,  ad  Athm. 

I.  e.)  She  was  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  peace 
between  himself  and  his  half-brother  Ptolemy 

II.  (Philadelphus),   the    father  of  Euergetes. 
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Magas  died,  however,  before  the  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted, and  his  wife  Arsinoe"  (Just  xxri.  3),  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
offered  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
metrius, brother  of  Antigonus  Oonntaa.  On  his 
arrival,  however,  at  Cyrene,  Arsinoe  fell  in  love 
with  him  herself,  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
he  had  slighted,  cansed  him  to  be  murdered  in  the 
very  arm*  of  ber  mother  ;  the  then  went  to  Egypt, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  came  to  the  throne,  ilc. 
221,  he  pat  her  and  hit  brother  Magas  to  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime  minister  Sosibius,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Cleoracncs  III.  of 
Sparta.  The  (anions  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she 
dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  [see  No.  2]  in  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe'  at  Zephyrium  (*Ai^po8(rn  Zc^vprm),  and 
which  was  said  by  the  eonrtly  Conon  of  Samos  to 
hare  become  a  constellation,  was  celebrated  by 
Callimachos  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines,  is  lost.  There  is,  however,  a  trans- 
lation of  it  by  Catullus,  which  has  been  re-trans- 
lated into  indifferent  Greek  Terse  by  Salvini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  v.  36,  xv.  25  ;  Just.  xxvi.  3, 
xxx.  1 ;  Pint.  Demctr.  ad  fin..  Clear*.  33 ;  Cntull. 
Ixvii.;  Mnret.  ad  loc. ;  Hytrin.  J'oi't.  Atiron.  ii. 
24  ;  Thrige,  lie*  Cyren.  §§  59—61.)  Hyginns 
(/.  c.)  speaks  of  Berenice  as  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
1 1,  and  Arsinoe'  [No.  2,  p.  366,  b.]  ;  but  the  ac- 
count above  given  rests  on  far  better  authority. 
And  though  Catullus,  translating  Cnllimnchus,  mils 
her  the  sister  of  her  husband  Euergetes,  y<*t  this 
may  merely  mean  that  she  was  his  ry>«,«tn,  or  may 
nNo  he  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  queens  of 
the  Ptolemies  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
honour ;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
Callimachuswith  Polybius  and  Justin.  (See Thrige, 
Hen  Cyren.  §61;  Droysen,  Oesck.  der  NachfolLKr 
AtrJvwlerSy  Tubb.  xiv.  xv.) 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  IX.  (Lathyrus),  succeeded  her  father  on 
the  throne,  B.  c.  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
Alexander  II.,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson 
of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Physcon),  whom  Sulla,  then 
dictator,  had  sent  to  Egypt  to  take  poswwan  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  after  her  marriage 
she  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
tells  us,  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his 
subjects  about  the  same  time  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
(Paus.  i.  9 ;  Appian,  Bet/.  CSr.  i.  p.  414 ;  but  see 
Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  16  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  p.  251.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Anlctes,  and  eldest 
sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  (Strnb.  xii.  p.  558). 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
when  thev  drove  out  her  father,  H.  r.  58.  (Dion 
Ca*s.  xxxix.  12,  Ac;  Liv.  Epil.  104;  Plut.  Cut. 
Mh.  35  ;  Strnb.  xvii.  p.  796.)  .She  married  first 
Seleucus  Cybiosactes,  brother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
(Asiaticus)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
sister  of  Lathyrus.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucus, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57;  comp.  Sueton.  Vesptt*.  19.) 
She  next  married  Archelaus,  whom  Pompy  had 

•  Pausnnins  (i.  7)  mentions  Apnma  as  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Magas  ;  but  she  may  have  had  Ao.'A 
names,  or  Arsinoe  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
See  p.  367,  a.;  and  Thrige,  Het  Cyrenennum,  §  60. 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  Cappadocia  ;  but, 
six  months  after  this,  Auletcs  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Gabinius,  and 
Archelaus  and  Berenice  were  slain,  a  c.  55.  (Liv. 
Epit.  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  55—58  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558  ;  Hirt.  dt  Bell.  Alex.  66  ;  Plut. 
AhL  3;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  L  1 — 7,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii.  2.) 

II.  Jctrish  Berenices. 

1.  Daughter  of  Costobarus  and  Salome,  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus,  her 
first  cousin.  [Aristobulits,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariamnc  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabees,  is  said  by  Josephns  to 
hare  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
nnd  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainlv  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  A  tit.  xviii. 
5,  94,  xvi.  1.  §  2,  4.  §  1,  7.  §  3  ;  Bell.  Jnd.  i.  23. 
§  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  his  execution,  b.  c  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antlpater  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater  having  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  nnd  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himself.  (Josrph.  Ant.  xvii.  I.  §  1  ; 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Josephns  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
suffered  for  his  share  in  Antipater's  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [Sec  p.  203,  a  ]  (Jotcph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  §  2;  ML  Jmi  i.  30.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  niuther  to  Home 
with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  fr»m  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  father's  will.  (Joncph.  Ant. 
xvii.  9.  §  3  ;  Ml.  Jad.  ii.  2.  §  1.)  At  Home  she 
seems  to  hare  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus.  [Antonia, 
No.  6.]  An  Ionia's  affection,  indeed,  for  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  r»w.  Jattcr, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I.,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
70'5  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  fi.      1 — 6.) 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  his 
wife  Cypros,  was  espoused  at  a  very  early  ago  to 
Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alnbanh  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  theu  becmne  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  llerod, 
king  of  Chalci*,  bv  whom  she  had  two  wins. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  5.  §  1,  9.  §  1,  xx. 
5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  Ik-U.  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  Ii.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  A.  d.  48,  Berenice,  theu  20  years 
old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she 
induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her ; 
but  she  soon  deserted  him  and  rctmv.id  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  a.  d.  62,  when  St. 
Paul  den  uded  himself  Ix  fore  him  at  Cacwiren. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7.  §  3  ;  Juv.  vi.  156  ;  Aci*^ 
xxv.  xxvi.)  About  a.  d.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
l*  ing  nt  Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  nnd  interceding  for  the 
Jews  with  Gcssius  Fh>rus,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
during  his  cruel  massjurre  of  them.  (Joseph.  ML 
Jwl.  ii.  15.  §  I.)  Together  with  her  brother,  she 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  countrymen  from  their 

2  i  2 
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purpose  of  rebellion  (/till.  Jwl.  ii.  16.  §  5) ;  and  I 
having  joined  the  Romans  with  him  on  the  oat- 
break  of  the  war,  she  gained  the  favour  of  Vespasian 
by  her  munificent  presents,  and  the  love  of  Titus 
by  her  beauty.  Iier  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife  ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the 
Romans  by  such  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her,  and,  though  she  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
he  still  avoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  (Tac. 
llisL  ii.  2,  81  ;  Suet  TiL  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  btvi. 
15,  18.)  Quintilian  {I tut.  OraL  ir.  1)  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  cause  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to,  on  which  she  herself  sat  as 
judge.  [E.  E.] 

BKRI'SADES  (B«p«ntti»s),  a  ruler  in  Thrace, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocus  and 
Ccraoblcptes,  the  dominions  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  n.  c,  358.  Bcrisades  was  probably 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
princes.  His  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  u.  c.  35*2 ;  and  on  his  death  Cersobleptes 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dem.  in  Art*- 
tocr.  pp.  623,  624.)  The  Biriaades  (B»p«ra«t|i) 
mentioned  by  Deinarchus  (c.  Dtm.  p.  95)  is  pro- 
hahl y  the  same  as  Parisades,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Bcrisades 
mentioned  above.  The  Bcrisades,  king  of  I'ontns 
whom  Strutouicus,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(A then.  viii.  p.  349,  <L),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  Parisades.  [Pariaadbh.] 

BEROE  (B«piir),  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
I  Kiryclus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Be  roe  when  she  per- 
suaded the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  620,  4c.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re- 
lated. (Hygin.  Fab.  167  ;  Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  341  ; 
Nonnns,  Dionyt.  xli.  155.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Glauciaa,  an  Illyrian  king, 
took  charge  of  Pyrrhua  when  his  father,  Aencidcs, 
was  expelled  from  Epcirus  in  B.  c.  316.  (Justin, 
xvii.  3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS  (Bsporuriwo'f),  of  Sardis, 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
only  by  Eunapins.  (  VU.  Soph,  sub  fin.) 

BERCySUS  (BiptMros  or  Byawrtr6s),  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  a*  Bar  or  Bcr 
Oscaa,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scalig.  Animadr.  ad 
Euxtb.  p.  248.)  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  II. 
•urnamed  0to*  (a.  c  261-2461,  in  whose  reign  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatian,  adv.  Gent.  58  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evany,  x. 
p.  289.)  Respecting  the  personal  history  of  Bcrosus 
scarcely  anything  is  known;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Some  writers  have 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  the  author's  ignorance 
of  the  Chaldee  language,  and  thus  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  a  Greek,  who  assumed  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Babylonian.  But  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  foundation  at  alL  The  fact  that  a  Baby- 
lonian wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
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Greek  cannot  be  surprising ;  for,  after  the  Greek 
language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  some  learned 
persons  to  make  the  history  of  their  respective 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks :  hence  Menander  of 
Tyro  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Manetbo 
that  of  Egypt  The  historical  work  of  Berosus 
consisted  of  three  book*,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Ra€ uKuvitcdi,  and  sometimes  XaA3ai'Ka  or  Itrropiat 
XaXSalKcd.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
i.  p.  142,  J'rotirpt.  19.)  The  work  itself  is  lost, 
but  we  possess  several  fragments  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  Josepb.ua,  Eusebius,  Syncellua,  and 
the  Christian  fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  tho 
work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament We  know  that  Bcrosus  also  treated  of 
the  history  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  such  aa 
Chaldaea  and  Media.  (Agathias,  »•  24.)  He  him- 
self states,  that  he  derived  the  materials  for  his 
work  from  the  archives  in  the  temple  of  Belus, 
where  chronicles  were  kept  by  the  priests  ;  but  ho 
appears  to  have  used  and  interpreted  the  early  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  current  in 
his  time.  From  the  fragments  extant  we  see  that 
tho  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about 
the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  also.  There  is 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctcsias  and  those  of  Berosus  ; 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Bcrosus  forged  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Berosus  fol- 
lowed the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  necessarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  and  may  frequently  have  differed  in. 
their  substance  altogether.  The  fragments  of 
the  Babylonica  are  collected  at  the  end  of  Scaliger's 
work  oV  Emendation*  Temporum,  and  more  com- 
plete in  Kabricius,  DibL  Grate  xiv.  p.  1 75,  &c~,  of 
the  old  edition.  The  best  collection  is  that  by 
J.  D.  G.  Richter.  (Berori  Chald.  Hitloriae  quam 
mptrtunt;  cum  Commemt.  de  Bertm  Vita,  dfc  Lips. 
1825,8*0.) 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  similar  sub- 
jects ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca  have 
preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us 
a  high  idea  of  his  astronomical  or  mathematical 
knowledge.  Pliny  (viu  37)  relates,  that  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statuo  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predic- 
tions; Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  him 
the  invention  of  a  semicircular  sun-dial  (hemicy- 
c/i«m),  and  states  that  in  his  later  years,  he  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school 
of  astrology.  By  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Cohort,  ad  Grmv.  c  39 ;  comp.  Pan*,  x.  12.  §  5  ; 
and  Suidas,  i.  v.  2i€vK\a\  that  the  Babylouian 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Cuma  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Berosus, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Bero- 
sus at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  to  consider  the  his- 
tory which  bore  his  name  as  the  forgery  of  a  Greek. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  such  an  hypo- 
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thesis,  for  Justin  may  have  confounded  the  well- 
known  historian  with  some  earlier  Babylonian  of 
the  name  of  Berosus ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  Sibyl  whom  he  mentions  is  a  recent  one,  and 
may  really  hare  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
( Paus./.e.)  [Sibylla*.]  Other  writers  again  hare 
been  inclined  to  assume,  that  Berosus  the  historian 
was  a  di  tie  rent  person  from  the  astrologer ;  but  this 
opinion  too  is  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. 

The  work  entitled  Beroei  AniiquUaium  libri 
tfwifjw  cum  Q>mmentarii$  Joannis  Amrii,  which 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1498,  fol.,  and  was  afterwards 
often  reprinted  and  even  translated  into  Italian,  is 
one  of  the  many  fabrications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  V  iter  bo,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
(Fabric.  Bibl  Grate  iv.  p.  163,  Ac. ;  Vossius,  De 
llitL  Grate,  p.  120,  &a,  ed.  Westermann ;  and 
Richter's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag- 
ments.) [L.  S.] 

BERYLLUS  (B«pvXAes),  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  a.  d.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood 
bad  no  distinct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  only  divine  as  hav- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
communicatod  to  him  at  his  birth  aa  a  ray  or 
emanation  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
Bostra  (a.  d.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
the  error  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Letters,  several  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
him  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
which  wan  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
between  Beryllus  and  Origen.  None  of  his  works 
ore  extant.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  20,  33 ;  Uieron.  de 
Vir.  fllvrtr.  c  60;  Socrates  H.  E.  iii.  7.)  [P.  S.] 

BER YTI  US,  a  surname  given  to  several  writers 
from  their  being  natives  of  Berytus.  See  Anato- 
lius,  HBRMirrt-R,  Lupbrcus,  Taurus. 

BESANTl'NUS  (Bt^ovtIkoj).  The  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ascribed  to  Pallas  (Anal  ii.  p.  435,  No.  134  ;  Ja- 
cob*, iii.  p.  142),  and  the  other  (Jacobs  ParaL  at 
Cud.  Vat.  42,  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Tbeognis.  ( Vv.  527, 528,  Bekk.)  This 
latter  epigram  is  quoted  by  Stobaeus  as  of  **Theog- 
nis  or  Besantinus."  (Tit.  cxvL  11.)  The  w  Egg" 
of  Simmias  (Anal  i.  p.  207,  Jacobs  i-  p.  140)  bears 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  Bntrayrfrov 
'Pu&iov  Mr  f>  Au;<7ia5a  7)  Sipfdou,  apnp6r*poi  yap 
'p6oum.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Besantinus  was 
a  Rhodian. 

An  author  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (pp.  608,  L  57,  685, 
1.  56,  Sylb.),  whom  Fabricius  (BUJ.  Graee.  x  772) 
rightly  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besantinus 
of  Photius.  [Helladius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Buontinus.  (Buroyriyoj,  Etvm.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS  (Bn<rffo»),  was  satrap  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Dareius  III.  (Codomannus),  who  saw 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  treachery  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issus  and  summoned  him  accordingly 
from  his  satrapy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
lecting forces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
(Curt.  iv.  6.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c 
331,  Bessus  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per- 
sian army,  and  was  thus  directly  opposed  to  Alex- 


ander himself.  (Curt.  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Arr.  Amib. 
iii.  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  ruined,  llcxsus 
formed  a  plot  with  Nnbarzancs  and  others  to  seise 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareius  from  Ecbatana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he  had  taken 
refuge),  the  conspirators  who  had  the  Bactrian 
troops  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  king's  person,  and  placed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  urged  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  B.  c.  330.  (Curt.  v.  9 — 13;  Arr.  A  nab. 
iii.  pp.  68,  69  ;  Diod.  xviL  73  ;  Plut.  Ala.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  (Curt,  vl  6.  §  13  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxtu,  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed by  two  of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  for- 
ward to  receive  him.  (Curt.  viL  5  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii. 
p.  75 ;  com  p.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scourged,  was  sent  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xL  p.  514)  :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  ears  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathres  the  brother  of 
Dareius  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt  vii.  5,  1 0 ; 
Arr.  Anab.  iv.  p.  82,  d. ;  Ptoletn.  and  Aristobul. 
ap.  Arr.  Anab.  iii.  ad  fin,  ;  Diod.  xviL  83  ;  Plut 
AUat.  43 ;  Just,  xil  5.)  [  E.  E.] 

BESTES  (B«<mfs),  perhaps  Vestes  sumamed 
Conostaulus  a  Greek  interpreter  of  the  Novclls, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  vcli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Hormenopulus  (f*romptuarium,  p.  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic.  Comnenus  Papodopoli. 
(Fraenoiat.  Mpiagog.  P-  372.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Calpurnia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  tribune  ef  the 
plebs  R.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuncship  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillius  Laenas  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  m  123. 
(Cic.  BruL  34  ;  comp.  Veil.  Put,  ii.  7  ;  Plut.  C. 
Gracch.  4.)  This  made  him  popular  with  the 
aristocratical  party,  who  then  had  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  11). 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scaurus  large  »ums  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Limetatms  and  three 
commissioners  or  judges  [>pMcdtorc$)  appointed,  on* 
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of  whom  Scaurus  contrived  to  be  chosen.  Many  men 
of  high  rank  were  condemned,  and  Bestia  among 
the  rest,  B.  c  110.  The  nature  of  Bcstia's  punish- 
ment ia  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  living  at  Rome 
in  a.  c  90,  in  which  year  he  went  voluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt 

Bestia  possessed  many  good  qualities  ;  he  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  not 
ignorant  of  warfare,  and  undismayed  by  danger ; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  all.  (Cic  /.  c; 
Sail.  Jug.  27—29,  40,  65  ;  Appian,  D.  C.  i.  37  ; 
Vol.  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  as  tri- 
bune of  tlm  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  B.  c.  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatus ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
u  c.  62,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  make  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow- 
ing night.  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is  j 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (SalL  Cat.  17,  -13; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  3 ;  PluL  Cic.  23  ;  Schol.  Bob. 
pro  &>*t.  p.  294,  proSulL  p.  3*io',  ed  Orelli.) 

Bestia  was  acdilo  in  a  c.  59,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  tho  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  his  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
had  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Cnelius 
(c.  11.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ma- 
tina  in  n.  c.  43,  in  hojjca  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  place  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic  Phil.  xiiL  12,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii. 
3,  Phil.  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  xiii.  2.) 

BKTILIE'NUS  or  BETILLl'NUS.  [Bassus, 
Bktii.ikncs.] 

BKTU'CIUS  BARRUS.  [Barrus.] 

BIA  (Bta),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  descriln-d  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Styx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zelos,  Cratos,  and  Nice. 
(Mesiod.  Th«y.  305;  Aeschyl.  Pram.  12.)  [L.S.1 

HIA'DICE  (B«a3fmj),  or,  as  some  MSS.  call 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  account 
of  her  love  for  Phrixus  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  Athamas.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Hvgin.  PoCt.  Astr.  ii.  20;  Schol.  a>l  Pind. 
PvUi.  iv.  288 ;  coinp.  Athamas.)         [L.  S.  j 

BIA'NOB,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Man- 
tua, was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  and  was  also 
called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others,  Ocnus  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  built  Osena. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  60,  Aen.  x.  198.)  [L.  S.] 

BIA'NOR  (B«dV»p),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  868 ;  Fabric. 
DM.  Grace,  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 


BIBACULUS. 

BIAS  (Biof),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  other  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  coumge 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(Schol.  ad  Tkeocrit.  IdylL  in.  43;  Schol.  ad  ApolL 
Rho-l.  i.  118;  Paus.  iv.  36 ;  comp.  Horn.  Odya. 
xi.  286,  Sec,  xv.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  Melampus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
behalf,  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  he 
would  cure  the  daughters  of  Proctus  and  the  other 
Argive  women  of  their  madness.  According  to 
Pausanins,  the  Biantidae  continued  to  rule  in 
Argos  for  four  generations.  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bios  among  the  Argonauts 
— Talaus  Areius  and  Lcodocus.  (Herod,  ix.  34; 
Pind.  Are»i.  ix.  30  ;  Schol.  ad.  lot. ;  Diod.  iv.  68 ; 
Paus.  ii.  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  118.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  reading  in  Diod.  iv.  68, 
**Bias"  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Melam- 
pus by  Iphianeira,  daughter  of  Megapenthes ; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  Abas"  in  ac- 
cordance with  Paus.  L  43;  ApolL  Rhod.  i.  142  ; 
Apollod.  L  9.  [E.  E.] 

BIAS  (B/at),  of  Pricne  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages  nnd  is  mention- 
ed by  Dicaearchus  {ap.  Diog.  Lai'rL  i.  41)  as  one 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  was  universally 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thales  Pittacus 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appears  from  the  reference 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c, 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distinguished  for 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  84,  88  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laertius  informs 
us  that  ho  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately after  pleading  successfully  the  cause  of  a 
friend :  by  the  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  bad 
been  taken,  ho  was  found  to  hare  expired.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages  with  the  exception  of 
Thales  the  fame  of  Bias  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  but 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, tho  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  his  sayings 
nnd  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in 
his  rambling  uucritical  way,  and  by  others.  In 
particular,  he  suffers  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  Qtkti*  sis  fxur^trorras  ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungallant  dilemma  on  tho 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fathered  upon 
him  in  Aulus  Gellius.  (Herod,  i.  27,  170  ; 
Aristot  IlkU  ii.  13.  §  4  ;  Cic.  <&>'  Amic.  16, 
Parad.  i.  ;  Diod.  Bxe.  p.  552,  ed.  Wess  ;  GelL 
v.  11;  Diog.  Laert.  I  82—88 ;  comp.  Herod, 
i.  20—22  ;  Pint  Sol.  4.)  [E.  E.] 

BIBA  CULUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Furia  gens. 

1.  L.  Furii/s  Bibact'lub,  quaestor,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  B.  c.  216.  (Liv.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  Fi'rics  BiBACt'Li's  a  pious  and  religious 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  carried,  at  the 
command  of  his  father,  the  magister  of  the  college 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  lictors  preced- 
ing him,  although  be  was  exempted  from  this  duty 
by  virtue  of  his  praetorship.  ( VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  9 ; 
Lnctont.  i.  21.) 

3.  M.  Fi  uii'8  Bibaculus.    See  below. 
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BIBACULUS. 

BJBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  is  classed 
by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  9ti)  along  with  Catullus  and 
Horace  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Roman  satiric  iambographcrs  and  who  is  in  like 
manner  ranked  by  Diouiedcs  in  his  chapter  on 
iambic  verse  (p.  402,  ed.  Putsch.)  with  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
lius,  Catullus,  and  Horace,  among  the  Latins 
was  bom,  according  to  St.  Jerome  iu  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  B.  c.  103.  From 
the  scanty  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
transmitted  to  modem  times,  we  arc  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
single  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (Je  IUwrtr. 
Gr.  c.  9),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory sustained  in  old  age  by  the  famous  Orbilius 
Pupillus;  and  the  samo  author  (c.  11)  has  pre- 
served two  short  epigrams  in  hen  decasyllabic  mea- 
sure, not  remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling, 
in  which  Bibaculus  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  which 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valbrium  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  grammarian  had  at  one  period  possessed 
at  Tusculum,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
importunate  creditors.  In  addition  to  these  frag- 
ments, a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viii.  16),  and  a  scrap  consist- 
ing of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102,  cd.  Putsch.). 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bibaculus  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  pieces  of  a 
light  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretcusions.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
Praymatia  liclli  Gullici,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 


occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  distinguished  the  com- 
poser. (Hor.  Serm.  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  QuintiL  viii.  6.  §  17.)  The  ex- 
istence of  the  Intter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  "turgidus  Alpinus"  represented  in  tho 
epistle  to  Julius  Floras  (I.  103)  as  u murdering" 
Mcmnon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  lair  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibaculus.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
upon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentlcy  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
m)  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
folly  and  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  disserta- 
tion of  Weichert  in  his  Pod.  latin.  Itrikju.  p.  331, 
Ac  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  maui- 
f«  hted  by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  may  perhaps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
youthful  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  expres- 
sion of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Lucilius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  which  we  learn  from  tho  well- 
known  oration  of  Cremutius  Cordus  as  reported  by 
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Tacitus  (.4mm.  it.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
culus were  stuffed  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  favourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  Catullus,  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  fully  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modem  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  Pliriy  (Pracf.  H.  A'.)  with  hints  dropped  by 
Suetonius  (delUuttr.  Gr.  c  4)  and  Macrobius  (Sa- 
turn.  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  wot  Id 
under  the  title  of  Lucubrationa. 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Furius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
several  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  Sa- 
turn, vi.  1 ;  Compare  Merula,  ad  Emu  Ann.  p.  xli.) 
Tho  latter  was  named  in  full  AuIum  Furius  Antias. 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  consulship  of  a  c  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  the  CimbrL 
(Cic.  Brut,  c  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  at* 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviii  1 1 ),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fair  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctcs  Atticae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lam  bin  us, 
and  Hcindorf,  in  assigning  these  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibaculus  rather  than  to  the  chasto  and 
simple  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  Poet.  Latin.  Rdiqu.)  [W.R.] 

Bl' BULL'S,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
purain  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibilus,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  a.  c.  G5, 
praetor  in  G2,  and  consul  in  59.  Cai-sar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Lucceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
partizan  of  Caesar's,  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  arisiocrntical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  Litter,  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet.  Cats. 
19.)  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar's  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  fur 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar's  measures :  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  piece*  of  composition.  (Suet.  Cars.  9.  49  ; 
Cic  ad  AU.  ii.  19,  20;  Plut  Pomp.  48;  comp. 
Cic.  Brut.  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar's  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skies 
while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  conn  tut 
(Cic  pro  I)i>m.  15);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re- 
mained at  Rome,  as  no  province  bad  been  assigned 
him.    Here  he  continued  to  oppose  the  measures 
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of  Canu  and  Pompey,  and  prevented  the  latter 
in  56  from  restoring  in  person  Ptolemy  Auletes  to 
Egypt.  When,  however,  a  coolness  began  to  arise 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Bibulus  supported 
the  latter,  and  it  was  upon  bis  proposal,  that 
Pompey  was  elected  sole  consul  in  5*2,  when  the 
republic  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy  through 
the  tumults  following  the  death  of  Clodins.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibulus  obtained  a  province  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Pompey 's,  which  provided 
that  no  future  consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  pro- 
vince till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
magistracy.  As  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being 
were  thus  excluded,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
provinces,  should  now  draw  loU  for  the  vacant  ones. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure  Bibulus  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthian s  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Bibulus  by  C  Cnssius,  the  proquaestor.  Cicero 
was  very  jealous  of  this  victory  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
care  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  had  no 
share  in  it  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory, Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  his  friends, 
thnt  Bibulus  had  made  false  representations  to  the 
senate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthians 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
its  internal  affairs  with  integrity  and  icaL 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  commander  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Bibulus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  after  landing 
some  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  in 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  from 
cold  nnd  want  of  fuel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre- 
vented his  crews  from  landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men  ;  Bibulus  himself  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  nearCorcyra, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  (Caes.  li.  C.  iii. 
5—18  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlL  48  ;  Plut  DruL  13;  Ores. 
vi.15;  Cic.  Brut.  77.) 

Bibulus  was  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  met  of  his 
being  one  of  Caesar's  principal,  though  not  most 
formidable,  opponents.  He  married  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticcnsis,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  jncntioued  below.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
tna«t.  Tall.  p.  1 19,  &c. ;  Drumann's  GetcL  Romt, 
ii.  p.  97,  &c.) 

2.  3.  Calpurnu  Bibuli,  two  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  praenomens  are  unknown,  were 
murdered  in  Egypt,  u.  c.  50,  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gahinius.  Their  father  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude 
though  he  deeply  felt  it  ;  and  when  the  murderers 
of  his  children  were  subsequently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  punishment  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulus  had  prolnbly  sent  bis  sons  into 
Egypt  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Parthians  ;  and  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabi- 
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nins,  because  it  was  known  that  their  father  had 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Gabinius,  which 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  110;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  15  ;  coin  p. 
Cic  adAtL  vi.  5,  ad  Fam.  ii.  17.) 

4.  L.  Calpurniu*  Bibulus,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  youth  at  his  father's  death 
(Plut  lirut.  13),  after  which  he  lived  at  Rome 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  n.  c.  45  to  prosecute  his 
studies  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xii.  32),  and  appears  to  have 
joined  his  step-father  Brutus  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  him- 
self to  Antony,  who  pardoned  him  and  promoted 
him  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  whence  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Antony  the  inscription  L. 
Bibulus  Prabk.  Clab,  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  161,  vi. 
p.  57.)  He  was  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  between  himself  and  Augustus, 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  former  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  where  he  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  38,  104, 136, 
v.  132.)  Bibulus  wrote  the  Memorabilia  of  his 
step- father,  a  small  work  which  Plutarch  made  use 
of  in  writing  the  life  of  Brutus.  (Plut  Brut.  13, 
23.) 

C.  BI'BULUS,  an  aedile  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
{Am.  iii.  52)  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  22, 
np pears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publicius  Bibulus, 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
burial-place  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
(Orelli,  Inter,  n.4698.) 

BILIENIS.  [Brllirnus.] 

BION  (Bfaw).  1.  Of  Proconnesns  a  contem- 
porary of  Pherecydes  of  Syroa,  who  consequently 
lived  about  a  c  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  two  works 
which  he  does  not  specify ;  but  we  must  infer  from 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  p.  267),  that  one 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdera,  and  a  pupil  of 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  for 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  months  were 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  58.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo  (i. 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer. 

3.  Of  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Aethiopia 
(AiihoTiKa),  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
in  Pliny  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  566),  and  in 
Cramer's  Anrcdota  (iii.  p.  415).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutarch  ( The*. 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respecting  the  Amazon*, 
and  from  whom  Agathiaa  (ii.  25  ;  comp.  Syncellus, 
p.  676,  ed.  Ihndorf)  quotes  a  statement  respecting 
the  history  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Varro  (Do 
Re  Rust.  i.  1 )  mentions  Bion  of  Soli  among  tho 
writers  on  agriculture;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the 
same  or  similar  works,  in  the  Elenchi  to  several 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  14,  15,  17,  18.)  Some  think 
that  Bion  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caecilius  Bion. 
[Bion,  Carcilius.] 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  place  of 
Pblossa  on  the  river  Melcs,  near  Smyrna.  (Suid. 
$.  e.  dfoxpiTof.)  All  that  we  know  about  him  is 
the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  Idyl 
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of  Moschus,  who  laments  his  untimely  death.  Th« 
time  at  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accurately 
determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  older  than 
Mnachus  who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion. 
(Moscli.  iii.  96,  &c.)  His  flourishing  period  must 
therefore  have  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritus,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  B.  c.  200. 
Moschus  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  country 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  culti- 
vating bucolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
itdaiid.  Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  as  Moschus  (iii.  17,  &c.)  intimates,  is  un- 
certain, "  since  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Orpheus.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
administered  to  him  by  several  persons,  who  after- 
wards received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
any  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
obliges  us  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tated Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  met,  be  all  that  is 
meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.  The  subjects  of  Bion's  poetry,  vix. 
shepherds*  and  love-soup*,  arc  beautifully  described 
by  Moschus  (iii.  82,  Ace.);  but  wc  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
his  poetry,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Some 
of  his  idyls,  as  his  poems  are  usually  called,  are 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  sentiments 
soft  and  sentimental,  and  his  versification  (be  uses 
the  hexameter  exclusively)  is  very  fluent  and  ele- 
gant. In  the  invention  and  manngement  of  his 
subjects  he  is  superior  to  Moschus,  but  in  strength 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
poems,  "EwjTo^ioj  'AtoiviSos.  He  is  usually  reck- 
oned among  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
subjects  it  really  indicates ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class  of  poems 
in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
treated  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  language 
of  such  poems  is  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
with  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.  Rare  Doric  forms, 
however,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.  In  the  first 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  sepa- 
rated them  was  Adolphus  Mckerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.  (Bruges,  1 56 5,  4 to.)  In 
most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
remains  of  Bion  and  Moschus  are  printed  at  tho 
end,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Valckcnaer,  Brunck, 
Oaisford,  and  Schaefer.  The  text  of  the  editions 
previous  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Valckenaer  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  w  ere 
first  made  by  the  former  two  scholars.  The  best 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
Jacobs  (Gotho,  1795, Ovo.),  (Jilb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  J.  P.  Manso  (Gotho,  1784,  second 
edition,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation. 

5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv. 
58)  describes  as  wourn)r  rpayytias  tsV  TapffiK&p 
Aryo^fwr.    Casaubon  (DeSat.  Pots,  i.  5)  remarks, 
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that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particularly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidas  (t.v.  Alvx^os)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  u  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.    (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58  ;  Eudoc  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
be  describes.  (Acron,  ad  Horat.Epist.  ii.  2.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetoricians 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoricians ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  theoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  (T<xro*  faroputis  y«ypatp«Ls) ; 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (  Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

BION  (Biaw),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  surnamed 
BoRYBTHXNiTBft,  from  the  town  of  Oczacovia,  01- 
bta,  or  Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  a.  c.  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (i.  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  born  b.  c.  275.  Laertius  (iv.  46,  &c.) 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  father  was  a  freed  man,  and  his 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  family  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offence  committed  by  the  father.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  his 
patron's  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  tof hilosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  be  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwords  attached 
to  Theodoras  [Thboooruh],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  the  Cyrenaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [  Aristippus], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Peripatetic.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profli- 
gate, and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  His  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infamous,  so  much  so,  that  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion's  dogmas  and  sharp  sayuigs  arc  preserved  by 
Laertius  :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora- 
lity put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  ho  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  liiowis  ter- 
monibun  et  tale  nigra.  (EpitU  ii.  2.  60.)  Examples 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  "the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,"  that 
w  impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,"  u  avarice 
the  firfrp6wo\tf  of  vice,"  that  **good  slaves  are 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,"  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (7W.  iii.  2(5),  viz.  that 44 it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hair  when  we  aro  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness."  He  died  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  his  mother's  name  and  country 
from  Athenaeus (xiii.  p.  59 J, f.  592, a.)  [G.  E. L. C] 

BION,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  writer  whoso  country 
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is  unknown,  but  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  H.  N.  xxviii.)  among  the  "  Auctoros  Extern!. " 
Of  his  date  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he  must  have 
lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  lie  wrote  a  work  Ilfpl  Avvdutov,  44 On 
the  Properties  of  Plants  and  other  Medicines" 
which  is  not  now  extant,  but  which  was  used  by 
Pliny.  (//.  .V.  xxviii.  57.)  I W.  A.  O.] 

BIPPUS  (Bi'mror),  an  Argivo,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Achaean  league  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.  c 
181.  (Polvb.  xxv.  2,  3.) 

RIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  Illyrian 
Bardyllis,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Pyrrhus  (Pint. 
Ptjrrh.  9.) 

BISANTI'NUS.  [Bbsavtinl's.] 

BIT  ALE  (BiTaAtj),  was  the  daughter  of  Damo, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Iambi.  ViL 
J'yth.  c.  20,  p.  135.)  [A.  O.] 

BI'ST HANKS  (Btridyns),  the  son  of  Arta- 
xcrxes  Octais,  met  Alexander  near  Ecbatana,  in 
b.  r.  330,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Darcius 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.) 

BI'TH  YAS  (Bjfluat),  the  commander  of  a  con- 
siderable, body  of  Numidian  cavnlry,  deserted  Gu- 
hmsa,  the  son  of  Mnainissa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Roman*  in  the  third  Punic  war,  B.  c.  140,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians  to  whom  he  did 
good  service  in  the  war.  At  the  capture  of  Car- 
thago in  14H,  Rithyas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Home.  He  doubtless 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  instead 
of  being  put  to  death  afterwards  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  nf  the  cities  of  Italy.  ( Appian,  I'un.  1 1 1, 
114,  120;  Zonar.  ix.  30;  Suidas  *.  r.  Bifta*.) 

BITHY'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  tho  Pompeii. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  first  bore 
thi»  cognomen  ;  but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  family. 

1.  Q.  Pompeii's  Bithynicus  the  son  of  Aulus 
was  about  two  years  older  than  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describe*  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic. 
Brut.  68,  90,  comp.  ad  Fam.  vi.  1 7.)  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicus 
espoused  the  party  of  his  great  namesake,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompeius  Magnus. 
(Oros.  vi.  15.) 

2.  A.  PosirKios  Bithynicits  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  n.  c.  44,  and  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  party  nt  Rome,  as  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  soliciting  his  protection,  which 
Cicero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi. 
16,  17,  comp.  xvi.  23.)  Bithynicus  repulsed  Sex. 
Pompeius  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Mes- 
sana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextus  to  obtain 
it,  on  the  condition  that  ho  and  Sextus  should 
have  the  government  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithynicus  however,  was  after  a  little  while,  put 
to  death  bv  Sextus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviil  17,  19; 
Liv.  Epii.  123 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Go-  I 
dius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Octavianus  on  the 
taking  of  Perusia,  a  c.  40.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  (B»i/f),  the  son  of  Cotys 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  sent  by  bis  father  as  a  \ 
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hostage  to  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Aemilias  Paalius  in  B.  c. 
lb' 8,  Ritis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and 
was  taken  to  Horns  where  he  adorned  tho  triumph 
of  Paullus  in  167.  After  the  triumph,  he  was 
sent  to  Carseoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restor- 
ed to  his  father,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonar.  ix.  24  ;  Liv.  xlv.  42; 
Polyb.  xxx.  12.) 

BITON  (B/twt),  the  author  of  a  work  called 
KXMTCuTKtual  ro\tpuicwi>  Spydvwv  ml  jrovcnrcAri- 
AtaSr.  His  history  and  place  of  birth  are  unknown. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Hcsychiua(*.  v.  2a^t£u*7j),  by 
Heron  Junior  (de  Mack.  BAL  prooem ),  and  per- 
haps by  Aelian  (Tact  c  1),  under  the  name  of 
BtW.  The  treatise  consists  of  descriptions— 1.  Of 
a  s-fTpdSo-W,  or  machine  for  throwing  stones 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Magnesian.  2.  Of 
another  at  Thcssalonica,  by  Isidores  the  Abidene. 
3.  Of  a  i\troKn  (an  apparatus  used  in  brsie^iiii! 
cities  sec  Vitruv.  x.  22,  and  Did.  of  Ant,  s.  t\), 
made  by  Poscidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexander 
tho  Great.  4.  Of  a  Sam/mca  (Diet  of  Ant.  s.  r.), 
made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  •yatrrpa- 
0«njj  (an  engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross- 
bow, and  so  named  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  see  Hero  Alex- 
nndrinus  Bclop.  op.  VeL  Math.  p.  125),  made  by 
Zopyrus  of  Tarentum  at  Miletus  and  another  by 
the  same  at  Cumae  in  Italy.  Biton  addresses  this 
work  to  king  Attalos  if  at  least  the  reading  «J 
'AttoAs  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  si  vuAcu  or 
iraAAa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emendation 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  do 
Script.  MjfthoL  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attalus  the 
1st  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  B.  c.  241 — 197,  or 
one  of  tho  two  later  kings  of  the  same  name  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  mathematicians 
Mathcm.  Op.  Grace,  et  Latin.,  Paris  1693,  fol., 
p.  105,  ice  Biton  mentions  (p.  109)  a  work  of 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Grace,  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

BITON  (BtW)  and  CLEOBIS  (KA«\*»»)  were 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos. 
Herodotus  who  has  recorded  their  beautiful  story, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesus  as  a  proof  that  it 
is  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  live.  On  one 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (i.  3 1), during  the  festival 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  chariot,  and  when  tho 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  arrive  from 
the  country  in  tints  CleoWs  and  Biton  dragged  the 
chariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  stadia, 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess  moved  by  the 
filial  love  of  her  sons  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  bo&t  for  mortals.  After  the 
solemnities  of  the  festival  were  over,  the  two 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  never 
rose  again.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  says  Hero- 
dotus that  she  could  bestow  upon  them  no  greater 
boon  than  death.  The  Argives  made  statues  of 
the  two  brothers  and  sent  them  to  Delphi.  Pausa- 
niaa  (ii.  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Argos 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  chariot 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic.  Tutcnl.  i.  47 ; 
Val.  Max.  v.  4,  extern.  4  ;  Stobacus  Sermonex, 
169  ;  Servius  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Gcorg.  iii. 
532.)  [L.  S.] 

BITUITUS,  or  as  the  name  is  found  in  in- 
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scriptions,  Betitltus,  a  king  of  tho  Arverni 
in  Gaul.    When  tiio  procon*ul   Cn.  Doniitius 
Ahcnobarbus  undertook  the  wur  in  B.  &  121 
against  the  Allobroges,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Arverni  under  Bituitus  these  Gallic  tribes  were 
defeated  near  the  town  of  Vindalium.    After  this 
first  disaster  the  Allobroges  and  Arvcnu  made  im-  • 
meu«e  preparations  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 
Romans,  and  Bituitus  again  took  the  field  with  a 
very  numerous  army.    At  the  point  where  the 
Isarn  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  consul 
Q.  Fabiua  Maximus,  the  grandson  of  Paullus  met 
the  Gauls  in  tho  autumn  of  n.  c.  121.  Although 
the  Romans  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  they 
gained  such  a  complete  victory,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  army  of 
Bituitus  fell  in  the  battle.    After  this  irreparable 
loss,  Bituitus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 
insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitiua,  was  sent  to 
Rome.    The  senate,  though  disapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  Doniitius  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.  His 
son,  Congcutiutus  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Rome.    Floras  adds,  that  the  triumph  of 
Q.  Fabius  was  adorned  by  Bituitus  riding  in  a 
silver  war-chariot  and  with  his  magnificent  armour, 
just  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
(Liv.  Epii.  61;  Floras,  iii.  2;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  10; 
Suet.  Nero,  2;  Appian,  Gallic.  12,  where  Bituitus 
is  erroneously  called,  king  of  the  Allobroges  ;  Eu- 
tmp.  iv.  22,  where  tho  year  and  the  consuls  are 
given  incorrectly  ;  Oros  v.  14;  Val.  Max.  ix.  C. 
§  3  ;  comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  191 ;  Plin.  //.  A',  vii. 
51.)  IL.  S.J 

H1TYS  (BtVitt),  an  Egyptian  seer,  who  is  said 
by  IainUichus  {de  Mtnrt.  viii.  5)  to  have  interpreted 
to  Amnion,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  Hermes 
written  in  hieroglyphics. 

HLAESUS  (BAoXcrot),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Capreac,  who  wrote  serio-comic  plays 
((rrov6oj4\oioi)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  By*,  t.  v. 
Kawplj).)  Two  of  these  plays,  the  MtoorplSas 
and  "Zarovpvos,  are  quoted  by  Athcnacus  (iii.  p. 
Ill,c,  xi.  p.  487,  c),  and  Hesychius  refers  to 
Blncsus  («.  »n\  VloKKt*vu<ris,  Mo\y'ft  -fruAaro'i),  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  plays.  Ca- 
saubon  supposed  that  Blaesus  lived  under  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  but  he  must  liave  lived  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century  n.  c,  as  Valckenar  (ad  f  luocr.  p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Athenacus  took  his  quotations 
of  Blncsus  from  tho  rAnWtu  of  Fumphilus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus;  and 
also  that  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  work 
explaining  the  words  in  Blaesus  and  similar  poets 
from  the  TKwacu  'ItoAjao/  of  Diodorus,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Comp. 
Sen  weigh,  ad  At&en.  iii.  p.  11 1,  c) 

BLAESUS,  "a  stammerer,"  was  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  family  of  the  Sempronia  gens  under 
the  republic.  It  also  occurs  as  a  cognomeu  of  the 
Juuii  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

1.  C.  Shmcronius  Ti.  f.  Tl  n.  Bi.akmuh,  con- 
sul in  it.  c  253  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Servilius  Cnepio,  with  a  fleet  of 
260  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  frequent  descents  and  from  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
accomplish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  their 
ships  ran  aground,  and  only  got  off,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over- 
lo;ird.    This  disaster  induced  them  to  return  to 
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Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  from  thence  to  Italy 
they  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinunts  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  successes  in  Africa,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  (Polyb.  i.  39;  Eutrop. 
iL  23;  Oros.  iv.  9;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  Blaesus  was 
consul  u  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Capit),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Brundusium. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

2.  Srhprunius  Blaksus,  quaestor  in  b.  c.  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Scrvilius  Ocminus  was  killed, 
together  with  a  thousand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Liv.  xxii.  31.) 

3.  C.  Skmi'Ronius  Blaesls,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  a  c.  21 1,  brought  Cn.  Fulvius  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  army  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  2;  comp.  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  Skjuphomur  Blaksus,  legate  in  H.  c. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  army 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpurnius. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  Blaesus  may  be  tho  same  as  No.  3,  as  Cn.  is 
very  likely  a  false  reading  for  C,  since  we  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for- 
mer praeuomcn,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon one. 

5.  P.  Skmproniuk  Blakrvr,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  B.C.  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipto  Nusica,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  through 
the  remonstrances  of  tho  consul.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  39, 
40.) 

6.  C.  Skmpronius  Bi.arsub,  plebeian  aedile  in 
n.  c.  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambassador 
to  Abdcra.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xliii.  0.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  not  earlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero  :  for  Blaesus 
is  cited  by  Lubeo  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit.  2.  s.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  of  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  havo  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  tho  same  name.  Junius  Blaesus 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  a.  d.  22,  was  probably  some- 
what later  than  the  jurist.  (Majnnsius,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162  ;  G.  Grotii,  Vita  hiorum,  c  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.G.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  Tho  governor  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  i>.  14,  when 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  tho  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himself.  The  conduct  of  Blae- 
sus in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  from  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  the  real  causes  lay  deeper.  Through 
tho  influence  of  Sejanus  who  was  his  uncle,  Blae- 
sus obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tac farinas  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
Impcrutor — the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  from 
Vclleius  Paterculus,  who  says  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blaesus  was  more  useful  in  the 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  also 
commanded  in  Spain.  ( Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  4  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  L  16,  &c,  iii.  35,  58,  72-74  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii 
125.)  It  appears  from  the  Fasti,  from  which  we 
leant  that  his  praeuomcn  was  Quintus,  that  Blae- 
sus was  consul  suffectus  in  28 ;  but  he  shared  in 
the  full  of  Sejanus  in  31,  and  was  deprived,  as  was 
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also  his  son,  of  the  priestly  office*  which  ho  held. 
His  life,  however,  was  spared  for  the  time;  but 
when  Tiberius,  in  36,  conferred  these  offices  upon 
other  persons  Blaesus  and  his  son  perceived  that 
their  fate  was  sealed,  and  accordingly  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives.  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  7,  vi.  40.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  with  bis  father 
in  Pannouia  when  the  legions  mutinied  in  a.d.  14, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grievances.  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberius  after  the  arrival  of  Dru- 
sus  in  the  camp.  He  also  served  under  his  father 
in  22  in  the  war  against  Tacfarinas  in  Africa; 
nnd  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  36.  (Tac.  Ann.  I  19,  29,  iii.  74,  vi.  40.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  governor 
of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis  iu  A.  d.  70,  and  espoused 
the  party  of  the  emperor  Vitellius  whom  he  sup- 
plied when  in  Gaul  with  everything  necessary  to 
support  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Blaesus  excited  the  jealousy  cf  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  h'an  poisoned  on  the  most 
trumpery  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  L. 
Vitellius.  Blaesus  was  a  man  of  large  property 
nnd  high  integrity,  and  had  steadily  refused  the  so- 
licitations of  Caecina  and  others  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  (Tac  Hut.  i.  59,  ii.  59,  iii.  38,  39.) 

BLAESUS,  PF/DIUS,  was  expelled  the  senate 
in  a.  d.  60,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cyrenians,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  military  levies ;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.  (Tac.  Attn.  xiv.  18,  J/ul.  i.  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo- 
quence at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  nnd  was 
the  instructor  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fnbianus.  (Sencc.  Controv.  ii.  prooem.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  is  frequently  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  the  Snasoria*  (2,  5)  and  Gmtroversiae  (LI,  2, 
4,  &c.)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
father  or  grandfather  of  the  Rubellius  Blandus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBK'LLIUS,  whose  grand- 
father was  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibur,  married 
in  a.  d.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  prtMjrner  of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27,  45.) 
Rubellius  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  [Pi.aitus  ] 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  a.  d.  21  a  Rubellius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  husband 
of  Julia,  though  Lipsius  supposes  him  to  he  the 
father  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

There  is  a  coin,  struck  under  Augustus,  bearing 
the  inscription  c.  rvuki.livs  blandvs  iiivir 
A.  A.  A.  K.  P.,  that  i%  Aura  Aryento  Arri  I-lando 
Feriitndo,  which  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  Blandus.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  42.0.-».) 

BLA'SIO,  a  surname  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hel- 
via  gentes. 

I.  Cornelii  Bhisioncs. 

1.  Cn.  Cornkj.ii-8  L.  p.  Cx.  n.  Bi.asio,  who  is 
mentioned  nowhere  but  in  the  Fasti,  was  consul  in 
BL  ft  270,  censor  in  265,  and  consul  a  second  time 
in  257.  He  gained  a  triumph  in  270,  but  we  do 
not  know  over  what  people. 

2.  C.v.  Cornelius  Blasio,  was  praetor  in  Sicilv 
in  b.c.  194.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  42,43.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Blasio,  was  sent  as  an  am- 
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bassador  with  two  others  to  the  Carni,  Istri,  and 
Iapydes  in  ac  170.  In  168  he  was  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.    (Liv.  xliii.  7,  xlv.  13.) 

There  are  several  coins  belonging  to  this  family. 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  has  the  inscription 
Blasio  Cn.  with  what  appears  to  be  the  head 
of  Mars :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysus,  with 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  him 
and  another  female  figure  on  his  right.  (Eckhel, 
t.  p.  180.) 


II.  Hdvii  Blcmonrs. 

1.  M.  Helvius  Blasio,  plebeian  aedile  in  b.  c 
198  and  praetor  in  197.  He  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  further  Spain,  which  ho  found  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrival.  After  handing 
over  the  province  to  his  successor,  he  was  detained 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness.  On  his  return  home  through 
nearer  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  soldiers  which 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  had  given  him,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Celtiberi,  near  the 
town  of  Illiturgi.  These  he  entirely  defeated, 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  Illiturgi.  This 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerius  Antias.  For 
this  victory  he  obtained  an  ovation  (n.  c.  195),  but 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  had  fought  under  the 
auspices  and  in  the  province  of  another.  In  the 
following  year  (194)  he  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipon- 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28,  xxxiiL  21, 
xxxiv.  10,  45.) 

2.  Helvius  Blasio,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  his  death 
firmly,  when  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  in  B.  c.  4  3.    ( Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  53 ) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLA'TIUS,  or  BLATTIUS,  one 
of  the  chief  men  at  Salapia  in  Apulia,  betrayed  the 
town  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  210,  together  with  a 
strong  Carthaginian  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  his  rival 
Dasius,  who  supported  the  Carthaginians,  is  related 
somewhat  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ap- 
pian,  Annib,  45 — 47  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  38;  VaL  Max. 
iii.  8,  extern.  1.) 

BLA'STARES,  MATTHAEUS,  a  hieromo- 
nachus  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  as  a  Greek 
canonist,  who  composed,  about  the  year  13X5  (as 
Bishop  Beveridge  satisfactorily  makes  out  from  the 
author's  own  enigmatical  statement)  an  alphabetical 
compendium  of  the  contents  of  the  genuine  canons. 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  convenient 
repertory  for  ordinary  use  than  was  furnished  by 
the  collections  of  Pnotius  and  his  commentators. 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leading  word  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  titles  and  under  each  letter  the  chapters 
begin  anew  in  numerical  order.  In  each  chapter 
there  is  commonly  an  abstract,  first  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, then  of  the  secular  laws  which  relate  to 
the  subject;  but  the  sources  whence  the  secular 
laws  are  cited  are  not  ordinarily  referred  to,  and 
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cannot  always  be  determined.  The  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  are  derived  from  the  common  canoni- 
cal collections.  This  compilation,  as  the  numerous 
extant  manuscripts  prove,  became  very  popular 
among  ecclesiastics.  The  preface  to  the  Syntagma 
Alphabcticum  of  Bias  tares  contains  some  historical 
particulars,  mingled  with  many  errors,  concerning 
the  canon  and  imperial  law.  As  an  example  of 
the  errors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Justinian's  Digest  and  Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian.  In  most  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
minor  works,  probably  due  to  Blastares,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.  As  to  unpublished 
works  of  Blastares  in  MS.,  see  Fabric  MM.  Urate 
xii.  p.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  T),  which  was  probably  found  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur.  Graeco- 
Rom.  voL  i.  lib.  viii. ;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
of  the  work  is  .that  which  is  given  by  Beveridpe 
in  his  Synodicon,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  The  "matrimonial 
questions"  of  Blastares,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur. 
Graeco-Rom^  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
nnder  the  head  rdfios.  At  the  end  of  the  Pare 
Goal's  edition  of  Codinus  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popular  verses  ( roAiTucol  orixoi ),  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthacus,  monk,  Svrip,  and  physician.  The 
author  may  possibly  be  no  other  than  Blastares. 
(Bicner,  Gench.  der  Now.  pp.218 — 222  ;  Walter, 
Kirdmnckt.  §  79.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

BLEMMIDAS.    [Nicbphorus  Blbmmidas,] 

BLEPAEUS  (BA«ra?ot),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Dem. 
c  Meid.  p.  583.  1 7,  c  BoeoL  de  Dot.  p.  1023.  19  ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIUS,  a  Galatian,  a  friend  and 
minister  of  Deiotarus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
embassador  to  Rome,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  master,  B.C.  45.  (Cic  pro  Driot.  12, 
14,  15.)  Blesamius  was  also  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  44.    (Cic  ad  AtL  xvi.  3.) 

BLITOR  (BX/t*>o),  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deprived  of  his  satrapy  by  Antigonus  in  b.  c  316, 
Waose  he  had  allowed  Seleucus  to  escape  from 
Babylon  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  Syr. 
53.) 

BLO'SIUS  or  BLO'SSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Mark's  Blosius,  was  Campari  ian  praetor 
when  Capua  revolted  from  the'  Romans  and  joined 
Hannibal  in  b.  c  216.    (Lir.  xxiii.  7.) 

2.  Blosii,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  in  it.  c  2 1 0  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Blosii  and  their  asscxiates  put  to 
death.    (Liv.  xxv;i.  3.) 

3.  C.  Blosius,  of  Cumae,  a  hospa  of  Scaevola's 
family,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
whom  be  is  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
his  agrarian  law.  After  the  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus 
he  was  accused  before  the  consuls  in  b.  c.  1 32,  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Gracchus,  and  fearing  the  issue  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
nicus  kitig  of  Pcrgamus,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Ho  mans.  When  Aristonicus  was  con- 
quered shortly  afterwards,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Blosius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
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Antipater  of  Tarsus.  (Cic  de  Amk.  11,  de  Leg 
Agr.  ii.  34 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  1 ;  Pint.  Ti 
Gracch.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICE'A  (some  MSS.  of  Tacitus  have  Bou- 
dicea,  Boodicia  or  Voadica,  and  Dion  Cassias  calls 
her  Bovt-oWira),  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king 
of  the  Ioeni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  61,  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  kingdom  and  his  family 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realized;  for  Boadicea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  slaves.  These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  the 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  De- 
cianus  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.  At  last,  in  a.  d  62,  Boadicea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  arms  ncrainst  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  the  Trinobantes  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  legato 
Paulinus  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans,  was  attacked  by 
the  Britons.  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
Dec  ian  us,  who  however  was  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
anna.  Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Pctilius 
Cereal  is,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infantry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  camp. 
Catus  Decianus,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  far  as  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  As  soon  as  he  bad  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  municipium  of  Ve- 
ra lamium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fate :  in 
these  places  nearly  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allies  were  slain  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  tho 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  Britons  were  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  the  Romans.  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  more  than  400.  Boadicea  would 
not  survivo  this  irreparable  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 
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ber  life  hy  poiaon.  Her  body  was  interred  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  Britons,  who  then  dispersed. 
This  victory,  which  Tacitus  declares  equal  to  the 
gn-at  victories  of  ancient  times,  filially  established 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tac,  Ann.  xiv. 
31-37,  Aoric  15, 16;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  1-12.)  [L.S.] 

BOCCIIAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mauri  in  the 
time  of  Masinisaa,  a  c,  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  30.) 

2.  A  general  of  Syphax,  who  sent  him  against 
Masinissa,  ac.  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  32.)    [P.  8.] 

BO'CCHORIS  (B4*xop«),  Egyptian  king 
and  legislator,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  wis- 
dom, avarice,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
related  chiefly  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  nnd 
to  pecuniary  obligations.  (Diod.  i.  94.)  From  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  identical  with  Asychis. 
(Herod,  ii.  136.)  Eusebius  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  calls  him  a  Saite,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-four  years,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  burnt  by  Sabacon.  (Chron.  Arm,  pp. 
104,  318,  Mai  nnd  Zohrnb;  compare  Synccllns 
pp.  74,  b.,  184,  c.)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  a  c.  812 ;  he  wns  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Turphachthus  ;  and  hi*  name  on  the  mo- 
numents is  Pehor,  Bakhor,  or  Amun-se-Pehor. 
(Aucient  BjtfpUant^  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Eusebius  his  name  is  spelt  Boecha- 
ris,  in  Synccllus  Bdxxupit.  (Sec  also  Aelian,  /lift. 
An.  xiL  3;  Tac  J  list.  v.  3 ;  A  then.  x.  p.  418,  f., 
where  hi*  Cither  is  called  Neochnbis.)     [  P.  S.] 

BOCCHUS  (Bfcx")*  -•  A  kin?  of  -^"Te- 
tania, who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  He  was  a  hnrUv 
rian  without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  Jngurtha  and  of  the 
Romans,  ns  his  momentary  inclination  or  avnrice 
dictated  ;  but  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be- 
traying Jugurtha  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c.  108, 
Jugurtha,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  hy  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Metellns,  applied  for  assistance  to  Boc- 
chus whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  Bocchns  com- 
plied the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  made  offers  of 
alliance  nnd  friendship  to  the  Romnns  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  when  Q.  Metellus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  same  timo,  Bocchus  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  war  against  Jugurtha  was  al- 
most suspended  so  long  as  Q.  Metellus  had  the 
command.  When  in  a  C.  107,  C.  Marias  cainc  to 
Africa  as  the  successor  of  Metellus,  Bocchus  sent 
several  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome  ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promised  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidin,  and  C.  Marius  ravaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchus**  dominion  which  he  hnd  for- 
merly taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchus  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jugurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  large 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Romans  but  were  defeated  in  two  suc- 
cessive engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  him  to  des- 
patch two  of  his  most  trustworthy  officers  to  him, 
that  ho  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  quaestor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Mnnlius 
who  succeded  in  effecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king's  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchus  despatched  ambas- 
sador* to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goctuli,  and  having  made  their  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  received  them  very  hospitably,  | 
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they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  hopes  of  an 
ance  and  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  \ 
held  out  to  them.    When  Bocchus  was  informed 


of  this,  he  requested  an  interview  with  Sulla. 
This  being  granted,  Sulla  tried  to  persuade  Boc- 
chus to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Ju- 
gnrtha  alto  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  betray 
Sulla,  and  these  clashing  proposals  made  Bocchus 
hesitate  for  a  while ;  but  he  at  last  determined  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Sulla.  Jugurtha  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  when 
he  arrived,  was  treacherously  taken  prisouer,  and 
delivered  up  to  Sulla,  a  c.  106.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Jugurtha  had  come  as  a  fugitive  to 
Bocchns,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Cnpitol  statues  of  Victor}*  and  golden 
images  of  Jugurtha  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Sulla.  (Sail.  Jwj.  19,  80- 
120  ;  Appian,  Numid.  3,  4  ;  Liv.  Epit.  66  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Fragm.  Reimar.  n.  168,  169;  Eutrop.  iv. 
27  ;  Floras  iiL  1  ;  Oros.  v.  15 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  12; 
Plut  Mar.  10,  32,  SulL  3.) 

2.  I*robnbIy  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  Bogud,  who  is  expressly  called  a  son  of 
Bocchus  I.  (Oros.  v.  21.)  These  two  brothers  for 
n  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  in 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
J.  Caesar  continued  them,  in  a  r.  49,  as  kings  of 
Mauretania.  which  some  writers  describe  as  if 
Caesar  had  then  raised  them  to  this  dignity.  In 
Caesar's  African  war,  Bocchus  was  of  great  service, 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu- 
midio,  and  thus  compelling  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Scipio.  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Julia,  which  however  was  taken  from  him,  after 
the  death  of  Cae»ar,  by  Arabion,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nissa. There  is  a  statement  in  Dion  CiiAsius  (xliii. 
36),  that,  in  ac.  45,  Bocchus  sent  his  sons  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompey.  If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Bocchus  was  induced  by  jealouny  of  his  brother 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  of  Ca<»ar  and  join  the 
enemy ;  for  all  wc  know  of  the  two  brothers 
obews  that  the  good  understanding  between  them 
had  ceased.  During  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
nnd  Octavianus.  Bocchus  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Bogud  was  in  alliance  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain,  u.  c  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died 
about  n.  c.  33,  whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a 
Roman  province  (Pion  Cass.  xli.  42,  xliii.  3,  36, 
xlviii.  45,  xlix.  43;  Appian,  B.  c  ii.  96,  iv.  54, 
v.  26;  llirt.  //.  Afr.-lh  ;  Strah  xvii.  p.  828.)  IL.S.] 

BODON  (BwoW),  an  ancient  hem,  from  whom 
the  Thessnlian  town  of  Bodonc  derived  its  name. 
(Steph.  By*.  ».  r.  B«S«J»^.)  [L.  S.J 

BO  DUOHNAT US,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  a  c.  57.  (Cacs  Ii.  G. 
ii.  23.) 

BOEBUS  (Bofo.i),  a  sou  of  Glaphyrus  from 
whom  the  Thessnlian  town  of  Boebe  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Bv«.  ».  v.  Boiffn.)  [ I..  S.] 

BOKDRO'MIUS  (horfipiptot),  the  helper  in 
distress  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens  the  origin 
of  which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  god  was  thus  called  because  he 
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had  assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the  ' 
Amazons,  who  were  defeated  on  the  seventh  of 
Ltoedromton,  the  day  on  which  the  Boedromia  were 
afterwards  celebrated.  (Plut.  The*.  27.)  According 
to  other*,  the  name  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  war  of  Erechtheus  and  Ion  against 
Eumolpus,  Apollo  had  advised  the  Athenians  to 
rash  upon  the  enemy  with  a  war-shout  (/Joif),  if 
they  would  conquer.  (HarpocraL,  Said.,  Etym.  M. 
a.r.  Bot)Sp6fuos\  CalUm.  Ilymn.inApolL  69.)  [L.S.] 

BOEO  (Bow),  an  ancient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
composed  a  hymn  of  which  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  4) 
has  preserved  four  lines.  Athenaeua  (ix.  p.  393, 
e.)  cites  a  work,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
'(JpviCoyoiloL,  which  seems  to  have  contained  an 
account  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  turned 
into  birds,  but  be  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  poetess  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeus  (Botbf): 
Antoninus  Liberalis,  however,  quotes  it  (cc.  3, 
7,  and  11,  Ac.)  as  the  work  of  Bocns.  The 
name  of  Boeo  occurs  in  a  list  of  seers  given  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  {Strom.  L  p.  333,  d.,  ed. 
Paris,  16-29.) 

BOEOTUS  (Bo«*to*j),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Itonus  and  Arne  (Antiope  or  Melanippe),  and 
brother  of  Aeolus.  [Akolith,  No.  3. J  He  was 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him,  (Paus.  ix.  1.  §  1.)    [L.  S.] 

BOETHIUS,  whose  full  name  was  Aniuihj 
Manlius  Sbvkrini-8  Boethius  (to  which  a  few 
MSS.  of  his  works  add  the  nnme  of  Jbrtpiatu*,  and 
commentators  prefix  by  conjecture  the  praenomen 
Plarius  from  his  father's  consulship  in  a.  d.  487), 
a  Roman  statesman  and  author,  and  remarkable  as 
standing  at  the  close  of  the  classical  and  the  com- 
mencement of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
born  between  A.  D.  470  and  473  (as  is  inferred 
from  ContoU  Phil.  LI).  The  Anician  family  had 
for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  several 
of  its  members  have  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Boethius.  But  the  only  con- 
jecture worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
father to  have  been  the  Flavius  Boethius  murdered 
by  Valentinian  III.  a.  d.  455.  His  father  was 
probably  the  consul  of  a.  d.  487,  and  died  in  the 
childhood  of  his  son,  who  was  then  brought  up  by 
some  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
were  probably  Fcstus  and  Sytnmachus.  (Consol. 
Phi/,  ii.  3.) 

He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning  (Enno- 
dius,  Ep.  viii.  1 )  and  his  laborious  translations  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Cassiodor.  Ep.  i.  45)  as  well  as 
for  his  extensive  charities  to  the  poor  at  Rome, 
both  natives  and  strangers.  (Procop.  Goth,  i.  I.) 
In  his  domestic  life,  he  was  singularly  happy,  as 
the  husband  of  Rustic  iana,  daughter  of  Symmachna 
(Consol.  PhiL  ii.  3,  4  ;  Procop.  Goth.  iii.  20),  and 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Aurelius  Anicins  Symma- 
chus, and  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus  Boethius,  [ 
who  were  consuls,  a.d.  522.  (Consol.  Phil.  ii.  3,  4.) 
He  naturally  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
cian before  the  usual  age  (Consol.  Phil.  ii.  3),  consul 
in  a.  d.  510,  as  appears  from  the  diptychon  of  his 
consulship  still  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric. 
Hibl.  IjoL  iii.  15),  and  princeps  senatus.  (Procop. 
Goth,  i.  ].)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  was  appointed 
(Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36)  magister  officiorum  in  his 
court,  and  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemati- 
cal regulation  of  the  coinage  to  prevent  forgery 
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(Caasiod.  Ep.  i.  10),  for  a  sun-dial  and  water- 
clock  for  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians  (ib. 

i.  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  (Ib.  ii.  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the*  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu- 
late, a.  o.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  distributed  a  largess  to  the  Roman 
populace  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  (Consol.  Phil. 

ii.  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast   He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  saying  of  Plato,  "that  the  world  would 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  became  kings."    He  protected  nnd 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  public  and  prim  to 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  defended  the 
Campanians  against  the  praefect  of  the  praetorium, 
saved  Paulinus  from  "the  dogs  of  the  palace,"  and 
restiained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers, 
Triguilla  and  Computus.  (Consol.  Phil.  i.  4.)  This 
unflinching  integrity  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric ;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  be  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinus,  when  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprinnus,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gaudentins,  Opilio, 
and  Basilius  charged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Home  "from  the  barba- 
rian joke, — to  which  was  added  the  charge  of 
sacrilege  or  magic    A  sentenco  of  con  fi  scat  ion  and 
death  was  passed  apainst  him  unheard  (Consol. 
Phil,  j.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  nt  Ticinum  in 
the  baptistry  of  the  church,  winch  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1584  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii.  lib.  j.  c.  4),  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  bis  book  "De  Consolatimio 
Philosophiae."   He  was  executed  at  Calvenzann  (in 
agro  Calvcntiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,  at  Ticinum,  by  behead- 
ing (Anast.  Vii.  Pontif.  in  Joannf  I. ;  Aim'oin.  Ilist. 
Franc,  ii.  1 ),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  his  bend  till 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  clubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rnsticiana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amalasontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  nnd 
regent  during  her  son's  minority,  replaced  his  sta- 
tues and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(Procop.  Goth.  L  2,  Ante.  1 0;  Jomnnd.  II J>.  Gel.  89.) 
Rnsticiana  was,  howover.  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  D.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggary,  nnd  was  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  from  the  fury  which  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric's 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  nnd  father,  had 
excited  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  doth.  iii.  20.) 
In  a.  n.  722,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boethius's 
memory  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lomlmrds,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Cielo  d'Oro,  and  in  a.  d. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c.  4.) 

With  the  facts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories,  more  or  less  disputed,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post- 
humous reputation. 

1.  The  story  of  his  eighteen  years'  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Proclus, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
**  De  Disciplina  Scholarium,"  proved  by  Thomasiua 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Brabantinus,  or 
Cantipratinus,  The  sentence  of  Cassiodorus  (i.  45) 
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inaccurately  quoted  by  Gibbon  (** Athcnicnsium 
scholas  [not  Athenas]  longe  po»it««  [not  positas] 
introisti")  as  a  proof  of  his  visit  to  Athens,  is 
really  a  statement  of  the  reverse,  being  a  rhetorical 
assertion  of  the  fact,  that  though  living  at  Rome, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.  Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  the 
same  letter  :  **  Plato  . . .  ArvloUles  .  .  .  Quirinaii 
voce  ducrptanLn 

2.  The  three  consulships  sometimes  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  father  in  487, 
and  that  of  his  sons  in  .522. 

3.  Besides  his  wife,  Rusticiana,  later  and  espe- 
cially Sicilian  writers  have  supposed,  that  he  was 
previously  the  husband  of  a  Sicilian  lady,  Elpis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breviary 
(u  Decora  lux,"  and  u  Beate  Pastor,"  or  according 
to  others,  **  A  area  luce,*'  and  u  Felix  per  oranes"), 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  sons,  Patricius  and 
Hypatius,  Greek  consuls  in  a.  n.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history  :  the  expression  **  soccr- 
orum,"  in  Contot.  PhiL  ii.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
fathers-in-law,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rusticiana ; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  story  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
course  lcavo  no  time  for  his  second  marriage  and 
children.   (See  Tiraboscbi,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  4.) 

4.  Paulus  ltfaconus  (book  vii.),  Anastasius(  Vil. 
Pontif.  in  Joanne  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appears  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  variation  in  his 
history. 

5.  He  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassino  (Trithcmius  ap. 
Fubrie.  tiibl.  ImL  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
of  him  by  Martianus,  ap.  Baron.  Annul,  a.  d.  526, 
No.  17,  18),  which  last  indeed  probably  arose 
from  the  fact  of  this  being  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  martyrdom  by  decapitation  ;  as  the  parti- 
cular day  of  his  death  (Oct  23)  was  probably 
tixed  by  iu  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Scverinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  to  him  be  really  his  the  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  omission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
**  Consolatio  Philosophiae,"  in  passage*  and  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  seemed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it. 
Bertius  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Glarcaniu,  though  partly  on  other  grounds  with  the 
independent  judgment  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Nicbuhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious. 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Gratters 
En<yclopiatiie%  has  with  much  ingenuity  maintained 
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the  opposite  hypothesis  vix.  that  Boethius  was  not 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  theological  works 
ascribed  to  bim  were  written  by  another  Boethius 
who  was  afterwards  confounded  with  him  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake. 
In  favour  of  this  theory  may  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  argument  arising  from  the 
Conaolaiio  Philotophiae,  (I.)  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Boetbios  in  or  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric  BiU.  Lai.  iii.  15.  (2.)  The 
tendency  of  that  age  to  confound  persons  of  in- 
ferior note  with  their  more  famous  namesakes  as 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  under  cele- 
brated names ;  as  for  example,  thu  nscription 
to  St.  Athanasius  of  the  hymn  44  Quicunque  vult," 
or  to  St  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  the  works 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidently 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  evenU  in  his  life 
alleged  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  Thii  ten- 
dency which  appears  increasingly  onwards  through 
tho  middle  ages  to  Christianize  eminent  heathens  ; 
as  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  traditions 
with  regard  to  Trajan,  Virgil,  and  Statius  in  the 
Divina  Comedia  of  Daute.  Still  sufficient  difficul- 
ties remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  author  quotes  the 
theological  works  of  Botthiu*  before  Hincmar  (a.  u. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
genuineness  ;  and  also,  though  the  general  tone  of 
the  Consolatio  is  heathen,  a  few  phrases  seem  to 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e.  g.  angelica 
virtuU'\v.  5),  patriam  for  **  heaven"  (v.  1,  iv.  1 ), 
veri  pracria  Ituninis  (iv.  1 ). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  question  bo 
settled,  the  character  of  Boethius  is  not  much 
affected  by  it  For  as  it  must  be  determined  al- 
most entirely  from  the  **  Consolatio,"  in  which  he 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  from  the 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  theological 
treatises  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  com- 
piled with  hardly  an  expression  of  personal  feel- 
ing, from  the  works  of  St  Augustin,  on  the  one 
baud  the  general  silence  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  a  book  at  such  a  period  of  his  life, 
proves  that,  if  he  was  a  Christian,  its  doctrines 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  living  belief  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phrases  above 
quoted,  the  strong  religious  theism  which  pervades 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  indicates 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unusually  high 
tone  of  his  public  life,  prove  that  if  a  heathen,  his 
general  character  must  have  been  deeply  tinged 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Christianity. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  one  of  a  pro- 
bably large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fall  of  one  system  of 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  either, — one  who,  like  Epictcttu  and 
the  An  Conines  and,  nearer  his  own  time,  the  poet 
Claudian  and  the  historian  Zo&imus  was  by  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  led  to  look  for  practical  sup- 
port to  a  heathen  or  half-heathen  philosophy  ; 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  his 
religions  and  moral  views  received  an  elevation 
from  their  contact  with  the  now  established  faith 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  occupied  by 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  also  occupies 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  of  the  woild. 
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Being  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who  understood 
the  language  and  studied  the  literature  of  Greece, 
and  living  on  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world,  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  links 
between  them.  As  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  public  life  to  protect  the  declining  fortunes  of 
Rome  against  the  oppression  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders, so  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  literary 
life  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
literature  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
The  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  bis  death,  imparted 
to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
celebrity  far  beyond  what  he  could  ever  have 
anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
writers  which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
century,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature,  and  hence  the  tendency 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  almost  miraculous  charac- 
ter. I  n  Dante,«. g.  he  is  thus  described  (Parad.  x. 
124) 

Per  veder  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 
L*  aniroa  santa,  che  1  mondo  fallaco 
Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 
Locorpo,  ond  Vila  fu  caccinta,  giace 
Giuso  in  Cieldauro,  ed  essa  da  martiro 
E  da  esiglio  venne  a  questa  pace. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Kurope  in  the  1 3th  century.  Booth  hiss  fame  gradu- 
ally died  away,  and  he  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  an  author,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 
nearly  1000  years,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  as 
was  once  his  celebrity.  The  first  author  who 
quotes  his  works  is  Hincmar  (i.  21 1,  460,  474, 
521),  a.  n.  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 
•f  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
imitations,  translations,  and  commentaries,  in- 
numerable. (Warton's  Eng.  Poet.  ii.  342,  343.) 
Of  four  classics  in  the  Paris  library  in  a.  n.  1300 
this  was  one.  (Ib.  i.  p.  cxii.)  Of  translations  the 
most  famous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  work,  by  Maximus  Planudes  (first 
published  by  Weber,  Darmstadt,  1833),  into 
Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  (Wolf.  BiU.  Heb.  i. 
229,  1092,  243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lot.  iii. 
15),  into  old  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  by  St.  Gallen  ;  into  French  by  J. 
Meun,  in  1 300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair  ; 
but  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 
of  the  earliest  upecimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself, 
whose  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  the  translation,  but  also  in  large  original  inser- 
tions relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
history,  which  last  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  such  in  Boethius's  own  work. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
notes  and  translation,  1828.) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer's 
Testament  of  Love.  (Warton's  Eng.Pott.  ii.  295.) 
2.  Consolalio  M ortacJioru  m ,  by  Echard,  1 1 30.  3. 
Consolatio  Thtologiat,  by  Gerson.  4.  The  King's 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius's  own  works  are  as  follow: — 1.  De 
Consolations  PhUosopkiae,  Of  its  moral  and 
religious  character  no  more  need  be  said.    In  a 
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literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hennas, — a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  nearly  contemporary  work  of 
Marcianus  Capella  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  almost  entirely  bor- 
rowed from  Seneca. 

2.  De  Unitato  rt  Uno,  and  De  Arilkmctica  libri 
it  ;  3.  De  Musica  libri  v.  ;  4.  De  Geomttria  libri 
ii.  ;  5.  In  Porphyrii  Pkoenids  Isugogen  de  Praedi- 
eabilibua  a  Victorino  translatam  Diologi  ii.  ;  6.  In 
eandem  a  te  Lai i He  versam  Espositio  secunda  libris 
U>t idem  ;  7.  In  Cutegorias  Aristotelis  libri  ii. ;  8. 
In  Ubrum  Aristotdis  de  Interprctatiom  Minorum 
Commsutariontm  lUm  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Comment.  A/ajora,  in  6  books  ;  9.  Analytic  mm 
A  ristotelis  priorvm  et  postrriorum  libri  iv.  ;  10.  Jn- 
troductio  ad  Categoricos  Syllagismos  ;  11.  De  Syflo- 
ijumo  Categorico  libri  ii.,  and  De  Hypotketico  libri 
ii.  ;  12.  De  Division*,  and  De  Definition* ;  13.  7b- 
picorum  Aristotelis  libri  viii. ;  14.  Elenchornm  So- 
phist horum  libri  ii.  ;  15.  /•  Topica  Ciceroni*  libri 
vi. ;  16.  De  Diferentiis  Topic*,  libri  iv.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Venet,  fol.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  foL 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodius  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modern  autho- 
rities are  Fabric,  Bibl.  Lai.  iii.  15;  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  iii.  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  G ruber's 
Encydop'ddie ;  Barberini,  Crit.  ttorica  Expositions 
delta  Vita  di  Sev.  Jtoezio,  Pavia,  1783;  Heyne, 
Centura  ingenii,  §c.  Boetkiiy  Gottin.1806.  [A.  P.S.  j 

BOETHUS  (BoTfflo*).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
who  perhaps  lived  even  before  the  time  of  Chrysippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  w«p\  <ptf<rt«i,  from  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  (via.  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God ;  another  was  called  vtpl  tlfutpufrns, 
of  which  the  same  writer  (vii.  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  ii.  21).  Philo  (de  AtustaU 
incorrupt,  ii.  p.  497,  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  improbably 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  Placii.  Pkilos.  iii.  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Pyth.  Orac.  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Symposium  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c);  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Pinto's  works  (owerywyd 
Kt^twp  nAaTMPiftwr),  dedicated  to  Melanthus, 
which  Photius  (Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Plato  (**<pi  tcSp  irapd  YlXd- 
twvi  imopovnivrnv  Ki^Htv)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nagoras.  (Phot.  Cod.  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aretus  (Geminus,  Introd.  ad  Pkaen. 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whether  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrius  wrote  his  work  vtpl 
♦"XV.  (Euseb.  Pruep.  Evang.  xiv.  10,  xv.  1 1,  16  \ 
comp.  Hesych.  s.  v.  Std  vdrrmv  aprri}* ;  Aeneas, 
Ga*.  Tkeopkr.  p.  16.)  [L.S.) 
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BOETHUS  (Bo>0oj),  »umamed  Sinosirts,  was 
born  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  As  he  it  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Peripatetic  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
(Amnion.  Hcrm.  Comment,  in  Andnt.  Qateg.  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  1546),  he  must  hare  travelled  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro- 
nicus is  known  to  hare  taught.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
757).  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  same  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonias  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  work  of  Aristotle. 
Ammontus  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boethus  con- 
cerning the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  via, 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
(pw6  tt}t  tpixriiefjt),  whereas  Andronicus  had  main- 
tained, that  the  beginning  should  be  made  did 
rflj  Aoyuojf,  ^Tii  mpi  t^v  a*69tt£tv  ylvrreu. 
(Fabric.  Bibl.  Grarc  iii.  p.  480  ;  Schneider,  Epi- 
wrlrum  I  If,  ad  Aristot.  I  fist.  Anim,  p.  xcr.; 
Ruble,  Ariftot.  Opera,  L  p.  297;  Stahr,  Arvtotrtia, 
H.p.  129,  &c)  [A.S.] 

BOETHUS  (B<n?M»),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
ht  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Pvlades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
favour  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  sot  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus.  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
flattering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athcnodorus,  with  the  approbation 
©f  Augustus.  "  {P.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (BoTjftff),  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  ( Paus.  v.  1 7.  §  1 )  of  uncer- 
tain age.  Pliny  (//.  Af.  xxxiii.  12.  a.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  19) 
in  sculpture.  Miiller  (Handh.  d.  Arch.  §  159.  1) 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kapxv^oyioi  is  corrupted  out  of  KoAxifoowor. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barbarian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Chalcedon  in  Asia  Minor,  f  Acra- 
gak.]  [W.  I.] 

BOEUS  (BowJf),  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Bocae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etis,  Aphrodinius,  and  Side.  (Pans. 
Hi.  22,  §9.)  [L.S] 

BOEUS.  [Bobo.] 

BOGES  (Boynt),  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
480.  Bogcs  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  B.  c. 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Bogcs,  finding  that  he  waa  unable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod,  vii.  113, 
107  ;  Plut.  dm.  7,  who  calls  him  Bourrrt  ;  Pans, 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Boili ;  Polyaen.  vii.  24, 
who  calls  him  BVv?*  ;  com  p.  Diod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (Soyovat)  was  king  of  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  hy 
Julius  Caesar,  n.  r,  49,  as  a  reward  for  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pry.  (Dion  Cass.  xlL  42;  com  p.  Cic  ad  Fam.  x. 
32* ;  Sucton.  Jul.  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
was  engaged  with  his  rival  in  Greece,  a  c  48,  wc 
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find  Bogud  zealously  lending  his  aid  to  Cassias 
Longinus,  Caesar's  pro-practor  in  further  Spain,  to 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  province.  (Hire  BclU 
A  lot.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar's  campaign  in 
Africa,  it.  c  46,  Mauritania  was  invaded  unsuccess- 
fully by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Juba, 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Bogud  attacked  his 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  exile 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  their  de- 
fence. (Hirt.  Bell.  Afric  23,  25,  comp.  c  95  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3.)  In  Caesar's  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey  a  sons,  a.  c,  45,  Bogud  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  cam  [)  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Munda 
that  Labienus  was  drawn  from  his  post  in  the  field 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  was  thus  turned  in  Cae- 
sar's favour.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  38.)  After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bogud  espoused  the  side  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
B.  c.  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocchua. 
This  prince's  usurpation  was  confirmed  by  Octa- 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitaniana. 
( Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  45.)  Upon  this,  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after- 
wards find  him  holding  the  town  of  Mothone,  at 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  be  lost  his  IHe 
about  the  end  of  B.  c  32  or  the  beginning  of  3 1 . 
(Dion  Cass.  L  11.)  [K.  E.] 

BO  IOC  ALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  and 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romans,  but  made 
war  against  them  in  a.  D.  59.   (Tac  Ann.  xiii. 

55.  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
8.  c.  1 94,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  excited 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Scmpronius, 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  for 
several  successive  years,  till  their  redaction  by 
Scipio  in  B.  c  191  ;  bat  of  Boiorix  himself  we  find 
no  further  mention  in  Livv.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  46,  47, 

56,  xxxv.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvi".  38,  39.)       IE.  E.J 
BOLA'NUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  recommended 

by  him  to  P.  Sulpicius  in  n.  c  54.  (Cic.  ad  Fa**. 
xiiL  77.) 

Bolanus  also  occurs  in  Horace  (SaL  19.  11)  as 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who 
would  not  submit  to  any  insult  or  impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS,  VETTIUS,  commanded  a  legion 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranes  in  Ar- 
menia, A.  d.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trebellins  Maxirous. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitcllius, 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  favour  of  either;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  he  attempt- 
ed nothing  against  the  Britons,  and  allowed  his 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  administration 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  was  popular  in  the 
province.  The  praises  which  Statius  bestows  upon 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  (Silv.  v.  2.  34,  Ac),  addressed 
to  his  son  Crispin  us,  roust  be  set  down  to  natterv. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  3,  HuL  ii.  65,  97,  Ayrk.  3,  16.) 

BO'LGIUS.  [Bklgiuk] 

BO  LIS.    [Achabus,  p.  8,  a.] 

BOLUS  (BwAot).  Under  this  name  Suidas,  and 
Eudocia  after  him,  mention  a  Pythagorean  phik- 
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tophcr  of  Mende,  to  whom  they  ascribe  several 
works,  which  arc  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
From  this  Pythagorean,  Suidas  distinguishes  a 
Bolus  who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  De- 
mocritus,  who  wrote  on  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
torical work.  But,  from  a  passage  of  Columella 
(vii.  5  ;  com  p.  Stobaeus,  Serm,  51 ),  it  appears  that 
Bolus  of  Mende  and  the  follower  of  Democritus 
were  one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  lived  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Thcophrastus, 
whose  work  on  plants  he  appears  to  haTe  known. 
(Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  "A^wOor ;  Schol.  ad  Nkand. 
Tlmriae.  764.)  [L.  8  ] 

BOMILCAR  (BojtfAxar,  Bo<iui\Kas).  1.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Aga- 
thoclea,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  a  c.  310. 
In  the  first  battle  with  the  invaders,  Bomilcar,  his 
colleague  Hanno  having  fallen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
to  Diodoros,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men, and  so  making  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage, 
(Diod.  xx.  10,12;  comp.Arist  PoliL  v.  II,  ed. 
Bekk.)  Two  years  after  this,  a.  c  308,  after 
many  delays  and  misgivings,  he  attempted  to  seixe 
the  government  with  the  aid  of  500  citizens  and  a 
number  of  mercenaries ;  but  his  followers  were  in- 
duced to  desert  him  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  he 
himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  (Diod.  xx.  43,44; 
Justin,  xxiL  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  Hanno  who  commanded  a  portion 
of  Hannibal's  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
B.  c  2 1 8.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  Saffetex  (r&r,  not  praetor ;  see 
Guttling,  Excun.  iii.  ad  A  rut.  PolU.  p.  484),  and 
to  have  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
in  which  the  second  Punic  war  was  resolved  on. 
(Polyb,iii.  33,42;  Liv.  xxi.  18,27,28.) 

3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 
which  were  voted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  &  c.  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  in  the  ensuing  year.  (Liv.  xxiiL  13,  41.) 
In  b.  c  214,  he  was  sent  with  fifty-five  ships  to 
the  aid  of  Syracuse,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
bat,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  supe- 
rior fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa. 
(  Liv.  xxiv.  36.)  Two  years  after,  we  again  find 
him  at  Syracuse ;  for  we  hear  of  his  making  his 
e*cape  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Carthage 
intelligence  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  (all  of 
which,  except  Achradina,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Marcellus),  and  returning  within  a  few  dajs  with 
100  ships.  (Liv.  xxr.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
land-forces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo- 
milcar again  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
and  returned  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
by  Marcellus  from  reaching  Syracuse.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
ol  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  town ;  but,  as  the  presence  of  his  force 
only  increased  the  scarcity  undex  which  the  Taren- 
tines  themselves  suffered,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  (Liv.  xxv.  27,  xxvu  20 ;  comp.  Po- 
ly b.  Spkil.  RrL  ix.  1 ;  Schweig.  ad  toe.) 

4.  A  Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha, by  whom  he  was  employed  on  many  secret 
services.  In  particular,  when  Jugurtha  was  at 
Rome,  in  a  a  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  ef- 
fected for  him  the  assassination  of  Massrra,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
who,  as  well  as  Jugurtha  himself,  was  a  grandson 


of  Masinissa,  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  laiyo 
recognizances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
before  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa.  (Sail.  Jug.  35 ;  comp.  Liv. 
Epit.  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  com- 
manding a  portion  of  Jugurtha's  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mti- 
thul  by  Rutilius,  lieutenant  of  Me  tell  us.  (Sail. 
Jug.  49, 52, 53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Metellns,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
en  imaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roman  favour  to 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  Metellus.  (Sail.  Jug.  61,  62.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  which 
urged  htm  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seizure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa 's  agent  or 
secretarr,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (SalL 
Jug.  70',  71.)  [E.E.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  Oma. 
(Serv.  ad  A  en.  viii.  814;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Faunus  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent.  (Cic  de  Hanttp.  resp.  17  ;  Van*. 
ap.  Laetani.  L  22 ;  Serv.  /.  c.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunus  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  bad  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Macrob.  Lc. ;  Ov.  Fa/t.  v.  148, 
&c.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  she  had  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Bovillae.  (Cic 
pro  Mil.  31 ;  Ascon.  ad  Aftion.  p.  32.)  Her  festi- 
val, which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  solem- 
nities were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  i.  13,  de  f/a- 
nup.  rap.  La.;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  bo 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  P.  Clodius  profaned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  (Juv. 
vi.  429  ;  Senec  Epid.  97  ;  Plut  Cats.  9,  Quoad. 
Jfom.20;  Cic  Paradox.  4,  adAUMA.)  The  women 
who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  from  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  with  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddess's  statue 
was  adorned  with  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  its  feet.  The  women  were  de- 
corated in  a  similar  manner.  Although  no  one  was 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  vessel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  the  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libations  and  drank.  This  wine,  how- 
ever, was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
mellarinm,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damium  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  damiatruc,  and  the  goddess  damia  ; 
Fest.  s.  v.  Damium,  who  however  gives  an  absurd 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  (dama)  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois ;  but  Pliny  (H.N. 
x.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  black  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Faunus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  staff,  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap.  LactanL 
I.  c ;  Arnob.  adv.  GenL  v.  18  ;  Pint.  QuaesL  Rom. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  $aerum  qperfcm,  or  sacra 
opertanea.  (Cic  de  Lfgg.  ii.  9,  ad  AtL  i.  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  ser- 
pents being  part  of  her  worship;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Arnob.  U.  cc.)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Semele,  Medeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
tians seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Angi- 
tia ;  comp,  Hartung,  Die  Rtlig.  der  Rom.  ii.  p. 
195,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Mossilia  in  a.  o.  413  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.Hhot.  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Don  atists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing military  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  the  world  at 
all  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted* 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfare  against  the 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  a  single  life.  (Augustin. 
Ep.  185,  189.)   (a.  d.  417,418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  last  resolution,  in  his 
second  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pclngia,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  hi*  general  character.  Al- 
though he  so  far  maintained  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
bis  wife,  yet  he  so  far  gave  them  up  as  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  Arian  baptism ;  and  as  the  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 
bines. (Augustin.  Ep.  220.)  (a.  d.  424.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsettled  state  consequent  on  this  change  of  life, 
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he  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  his  rival  Aeb'ns 
[AxTiug]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Placidia 
was  bent  on  his  destruction;  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inviting 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa. 
( Procop.  BeiL  Vand.  i.  4.)  Bitterly  reproached  far 
his  crime  by  Augustin  (Ep.  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  be  took  arms  against 
Genseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  d. 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year's  siege,  during  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  friend,  Augustin,  he 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  Pla- 
cidia, and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexampled 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  his 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
from  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversary  (Marcellinus 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex* 

Eressing  his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  advising 
is  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  d.  432.) 
His  career  is  singularly  and  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Christian 
piety,  be  yet  by  one  fatal  step  brought  on  his 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamities 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  are  Procopius,  Belt, 
Vand.  i.  3,  4 ;  Olymp.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  59,  62 ; 
Augustin.  Ep.  185  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70) ;  and,  of  modern  writers,  Gibbon,  c  33 ;  at 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  A/em.  Ecd.  xiii.  pp.  712 
— 886,  in  which  last  (note  77)  is  a  discussion  on 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  falsely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  S.] 

BO  NO'S  US,  was  born  in  Spain  ;  his  ancestors 
were  from  Britain  and  Gaul.  The  son  of  a  humble 
schoolmaster,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  entered  the  army, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  singular 
faculty  which  be  possessed  of  being  able  to  drink  to 
excess  (bibU  quantum  horn  in  urn  nemo)  without  be* 
coming  intoxicated  or  losing  his  self- command. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  by  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  H  inula,  a  damsel  of  the  noblest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  early 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  her 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  How  the  husband- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told;  but  we 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  command  of 
troops  upon  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  afterwards 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  duty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punish- 
ment, he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himself. 
The  conqueror  magnanimously  spared  his  two  sons 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  .No  medals  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goltxius,  which  are 
spurious.  (Vopiscus,  ViL  Bonos.)        [W.  R.J 
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BOO'PIS  (Bosmt),  an  epithet  commonly  given 
to  Hera  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  baa  been  said, 
that  the  goddess  was  thus  designated  in  allusion  to 
her  baring  metamorphosed  lo  into  a  cow  ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  (act,  that  other  divi- 
nities too,  such  as  Eurrpharssa  (Horn.  Hymn,  in 
Sot.  2)  and  Pluto  (Hcsiod.  Tkeog.  355),  are  men- 
tioned with  the  same  epithet ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  by  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic character  of  those  divinities.         [L.  S.] 

BO'REAS  (Bop4at  or  Bopoj).  the  North  wind, 
was  according  to  Hesiod  ( Theog.  379),  a  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Ze- 
phyrus,  and  Notua.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  mount 
I  Iai-mus  in  Thrace.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  63.) 
He  is  mixed  up  with  the  early  legends  of  Attica 
in  the  story  of  his  having  carried  off  Oreithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he  begot 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 
w  ho  are  therefore  called  Borcades.  (Ov.  Met.  vi. 
683,  Ac;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  211;  ApoUod.  iiL  15. 
8  2 ;  Pans.  L  19.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas 
shewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 
nians by  destroying  the  ships  of  the  barbarians. 
(Herod.  viL  189.)  He  also  assisted  the  Megalo- 
politans  against  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  at  Megalopolis  with  annual  festivals. 
(Pans.  viiL  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tradition  (IL  xx.  223),  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 
by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is  commonly 
explained  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses.  On 
the  cheat  of  Cypselus  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Oreithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
his  legs  was  occupied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Paus. 
v.  19.  §1.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas, 
celebrated  at  Athens  and  other  places,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  BvptwrfUH.  [L.  S.] 

BORMUS  (B&pjun  or  Bciptfws\  a  son  of  Upius, 
a  Mariandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  beauty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reapers,  lie  was  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
nymphs,  and  never  appeared  again.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  country  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
memory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
plaintive  Bongs  (/3<£pjioi)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flutes.  (A  then.  xiv.  p.  620;  Acschyl.  Pen. 
941;  SchoL  ad  Diony.  Periey.  791;  Pol  lux,  iv. 
54.)  [L.S.] 

BORUS  (Bipoi),  two  mythical  personages,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  related.  (Apollod.  ui.  1 3. 
§  I;  Paus.  ii  18.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

BOSTAR  (B«j<rr«p,  Polyb.  iiL  98  ;  Bo^rropoj, 
Polyb.  L  30;  BoocWwp,  Diod.  Etc  xxiv.).  1.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  against  M.  Ati- 
lius  Regains  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  b.  c.  256. 
Bostar  and  his  colleagues  were,  however,  quite  in- 
competent for  their  office.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
have  been  formidable  to  the  Romans,  they  retired  to 
the  mountains,  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use; 
and  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adis,  with  great  slaughter.  The  generals, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  we  learn 
from  Diodorus,  that  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  his  fa- 
mily, who  behaved  to  them  with  suc/i  barbarity, 


that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  cruelty  of  the  family,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  Regulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  bum  the  body  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.  This  account  of 
Diodorus,  which,  Niebuhr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  from  Philinus,  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Eutrop. 
ii.  21  ;  Flor.  ii.  2;  Diod.  Etc.  xxxiv.;  Niebuhr, 
HisU  o//W,  iiL  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  merce- 
nary troops  in  Sardinia,  was,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  B.  c.  240.  (Polyb.  I  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un- 
der Scipio  from  crossing  the  Iberus  in  a  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostar  fell  back  upon 
Saguntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  be  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  set  these  hostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98,  99 ;  Liv.  xxii.  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  B.  c  215.  The  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Home.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom  ;  and  consequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  211,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi.  5,  12  ;  Appian,  Annib.  43.) 

BO'TACHUS  (Bwr«x«)»  a  sou  of  locritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potachidcs  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Steph* 
By  a.  *.  r.  hnrraxiiau)  [L.  S.] 

BOTANIDES.    [Nicbphorus  IIL] 

BO'TRYAS  (Borptas),  of  Myndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  llephaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  M  New  History." 
(Phot  p.  147,  a.,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  (BoVpvs),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  was  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poems 
called  Tlaiyvta.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii. 
13;  Suidiis,     v.  Ar)nox<ipns.) 

BOTRYS  (BoTpt*),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
mnst  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  Pliny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  H.  N.  xiiL  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  Compot,  Me- 
dico™, mec.  Loom.  iiL  I.  vol.  xii.  p.  640.)  [W.A.G.] 

BOTTHAEUS  (Boreaid*),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caryanda  by  Marcinnua  of  Hera- 
cleia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (Bpo- 
XvXAnt,  BpaxtfAAas),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Do  son  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  b.  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  Brachyllas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  xx.  5  ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  b.  c  220,  Brachyllas  cou- 
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ttnucd  to  attach  himself  to  the  Interests  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  \\  whom  he  Attended  in  hi* 
conference  with  Fkunininu*  at  Nicaea  in  Locris, 
B.  c.  198.  (Polyb.  xvii.  1  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  32.)  At 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c  197,  be  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip'*  army ;  but, 
together  with  the  rest  of  hia  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  fallen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zeuxippus,  Peisiatratus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  B.  c  196.  Polybius  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him- 
self was  privy  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xviii.  26  ;  Lit. 
xxxiiL  27,  28 ;  comp.  xxxv.  47,  xxxvi.  6.)  [E.  E.] 

BRANCH  US  {Bpdyxos),  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrus  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gave  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  favourable  sign. 
Apollo  loved  the  boy  Branch  us  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
Bnmchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  hold 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  Ionian*  and 
Aeolian*.  (Herod,  i.  157;  Strah.  xiv.  p.  634,  xvii. 
p.  814;  Lutat.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  198;  Conon, 
Narrat.  33 ;  Luc.  Dial  Deor.  2  ;  comp.  Diet,  of 
Ant.  $.  r.  Orncutum.) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  Allobroge*,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  a  c.  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  31.) 

BRANGAS  (BptVytu),  a  son  of  the  Thracian 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  Olyn- 
thus.  When  the  last  of  these  three  brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  Hon,  Urania* 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and 
called  the  town  which  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthu*.  (Conon,  Narrat.  4  ;  Steph.  By*.  *.  e. 
'Otorios  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  334,  who  calls  Olynthus 
n  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  8.] 

BRA'SIDAS  (Kpacttas),  son  of  Tcllis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponm><Mnn  war,  signalized  himself  in  its  first  year 
(n.c.  431)  by  throwing  a  hundred  men  into  Mcthone, 
while  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  their  first 
ravage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast.  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  the  place,  be  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymu*.  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  3.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (n.  c 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to 
assist  Cnemua,  after  hia  first  defeat  by  Phormion  ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  its  failure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  bat  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  Alridas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corcyra  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
have  vainly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement. 
Next,  as  trie  rare  h  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  De- 
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mosthene*  from  Pylns  (4*2.5),  he  is  described  as 
running  his  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a  gallant 
endeavour  to  land,  to  have  fainted  from  his 
wounds,  and  falling  bock  into  the  ship  to  have  lost 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Early 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  Isthmus 
preparing  for  hisexpedition  to  Chalcidicc(424),  but 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  danger  of 
Megarn,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  skilful  suc- 
cour would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army  of  7"0 
helots  and  1 000  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Heracleia, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  effected  a  junction 
with  Pcrdiccas  of  Maccdon.  The  events  of  his 
career  in  this  field  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ex- 
pedition against  Arrhibaeus,  a  revolted  vassal  of 
the  king's)  the  acquisition,  1st  of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  most  politic  exposition  of  his  views 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  representation), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly  ;  2nd.  of  Sta- 
geirua,  its  neighbour ;  3rd.  of  Ampbipolis,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  accomplished  by  a  sudden 
attack  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  E?on,  aud 
by  the  accession  of  Myrcinua,  Galepsus,  Aesvroe, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  At'hos  ; 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Torone,  and  expulsion  of  it* 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  post  of  Lecytbus.  In 
the  following  spring  (423)  we  have  the  revolt  of 
Scione,  falling  a  day. or  two  after  the  ratification 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  government  at 
home — a  mischance  which  Brasidas  scrupled  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  fact,  and  not  only  retained 
Scione,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  consequent 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certain  infringe- 
ments on  the  other  side.  Next,  a  second  expedi- 
tion with  Perdiccas,  against  Arrhibucus,  resulting 
in  a  perilous  but  most  ably-conducted  retreat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  recaptured  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament  ;  and  in  the  winter 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Potidaea.  In  422, 
Brasidas  with  no  reinforcements  bad  to  oppose  a 
large  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troop* 
under  Cleon.  Torone  and  Galepsus  were  lost,  but 
Ampbipolis  was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — the  closing 
event  of  the  war,— in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated  and  Cleon  slain,  and  Bra.sidas 
h  imaelf  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  received  hi* 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
walls— an  extraordinary  honour  in  a  Greek  town 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  arms 
by  all  the  allied  foreea.  The  tomb  was  railed  off, 
and  hi*  memory  honoured  by  the  Amphipolitau*, 
by  yearly  sacrifices  offered  to  hiin  there,  a*  to  a 
hero,  and  by  games.  ( Paua.  iii.  1 4.  §  1  ;  Aristot. 
Etk.  Nic  v.  7  ;  DicL  of  Art. «.  *.  BpcurlStia.) 
Regarding  him  as  their  preserver,  they  trans- 
ferred to  him  all  the  honour*  of  a  Founder 
hitherto  paid  to  Hagnon.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  bear  also 
(Plut.  Lyamdtry  1)  of  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
tearing  trie  inscription,  44  Brasidas  and  the  Acan- 
thians  from  the  Athenians."  Two  or  three  of  hi* 
sayings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch '»  Apaphtkegmata 
IyoctinutMj  but  none  very  characteristic  Thucy- 
dides gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  the  first 
and  longest  at  Acanthus  j  one  to  hi*  force*  in  Uio 
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retreat,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  exploits,  from 
Lyncestis  ;  and  a  third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis.  His  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  have 
been  very  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  over- 
estimate the  services  he  rendered  his  country. 
Without  his  activity,  even  the  utmost  temerity  in 
their  opponents  would  hardly  have  brought  Sparta  out 
of  the  contest  without  the  utmost  disgrace.  He  is 
in  met  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
years  ;  and  had  his  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
conclusion,  and  one  more  happy  for  all  parties. 
As  a  commander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
us  to  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  have 
placed  his  above  all  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  sec  him  rather  as  the  captain 
than  the  general  To  his  reputation  for  **  justice, 
liberality,  and  wisdom,"  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
only  much  of  his  own  success,  but  also  the  eager- 
ness shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.  This  character 
was  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  from  motives  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  believe  him  to  have  hod  any 
tiiought  except  for  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  bis  own 
glory.  Of  unscrupulous  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  full  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
and  tact  in  negotiation  ;  his  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
quence were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  very 
considerable  for  a  Spartan.  Strangely  united  with 
these  qualities  we  find  the  highest  personal 
bravery  ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato's  Symposium 
he  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
l»-atity.  He,  too,  like  Archidamus,  was  a  suc- 
cessful adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
cope  with  them  he  sacrificed,  far  less,  indeed,  than 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysandcr, 
yet  too  much  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  return 
to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
Such  rapidity  and  versatility,  such  enterprise  and 
daring,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (comp.  Thuc. 
i.  70)  as  something  new  and  incongruous.  His 
successes,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
so  much  jealousy  ns  even  to  hinder  his  obtaining 
reinforcements.  (Trine,  iv.  108.)       [A.  H.  C] 

BRAURON  (Bpavpvv),  an  ancient  hero,  from 
whom  the  Attic  demos  of  Brauron  derived  its 
name.    (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (Bpavpuvla)y  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  from  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 
Attica.  Under  this  name  the  goddess  had  a  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
a  statue  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles.  Her  image  at 
Brauron,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Ipbigeneia 
had  brought  with  them  from  Tauris.  (Paua.  L 
23.  §  8  ;  Did.  o/AnL  «.  e.  Bpauptivia.)       [L.  S.] 

BRENN  US.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  B.  c  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 
and  overran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
real  name  was  probably  either  BrcnAin,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Kymrian  Ma  king,"  or  Bran,  a  proper 
name  which  occurs  in  Welsh  history.  (Arnold's 
Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  524.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  himself,  as  well  as  many  of  tho  warriors  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kyinri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
mass  of  the  invaders  are  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 
by  Diodorus  (xiv.  13)  to  have  been  Scnones,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar's  division  (B.  G.  L  1)  of  the 
Gallic  tribes,  have  been  Kelts. 


Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Romans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legends  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  facts  of  history. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Diod.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennus 
attacked  Clusium,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable ; 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Salarian 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  city,  be  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole- 
tarians and  irregular  troops,  wiu  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  114), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself. 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  much 
in  the  same  way  aa  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrions  at  Leutben.  He  fell  with  the  wholo 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  He  then 
charged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  fallen,  together  with  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  be 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  His  warriors  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  (Diod. 
L  e.\  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep.  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  CapitoL  On  the  third  morning  he  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  tho 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  iL  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state  ;  the 
plunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennus  established 
his  quarters  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  famous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallanl  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it. 

For  six  months  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  nt  lost  reduced  the  garrison  to  offer  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfair  weights  to  the  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant 44  vae  victis 
esse,"  that  tho  weakest  goes  to  the  walL 

Polybius  says  (iL  18),  that  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
sale  with  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117) ;  according  to  others,  these  were  none  others 
than  Brennus  and  those  who  had  besieged  the 
CapitoL  (Strub.  v.  p.  220.)  Lost  of  all,  Camillas 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  wholo  army  slain  to  a 
man.  (Liv.  v.  49.) 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  body  of  Gauls,  who  had 
settled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  southwards 
and  broke  into  Greece  &  c  279,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamous  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olympiodorua  (Paus.  i.  26), 
and  the  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Brennns  entered  Paeon  ia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauls  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  returning  home,  the  easy 
victory  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
with  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
150,000  foot  and  61,000  horse.  (Paus.  z.  19.) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thessaly  towards  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  assem- 
bled to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  close  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheius,  Brennus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  spreads  itself 
over  some  marshy  ground  and  becomes  fordable. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  Thermopylae, 
Brennns  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Hcracleia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  tho  fight  began.  But  the  ill* 
armed  and  undisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fury  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Brennus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
his  men  across  the  mountains  of  Thesssaly  into 
Aetolia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Actolians  from  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Heracleots  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
years  before,  the  Persians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.  (Paus.  x.  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi  Justin  says  the  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6):  "The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
receivers  ;*'  and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings,  which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tern- 
pic,  and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prizes  of 
the  victory.    (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

The  Delphians  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
the  rock,— a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Brennus.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
conduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the 
supernatural  help  of  Apollo,  which  is  given  to  them 


BRISEUS. 

by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  As  the  Gauls 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  dart*, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  cliff  upon 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  cold  (for  it 
was  winter)  increased  the  confusion  of  the  assail- 
ants. They  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  Brennus 
fainted  from  his  wounds,  and  was  earned  out  of 
the  fight.  They  then  fled.  The  Greeks,  exas- 
perated by  their  barbarities,  hung  on  their  retreat, 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  and 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  comrades,  whom 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  (  Paus.  x.  23.) 

Brennus  was  still  alive,  and  might  have  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  but  according  to  Pausa- 
nias  be  would  not  survive  his  defeat,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  with  large  draughts  of  strong 
wine — a  more  probable  account  than  that  of  Justin 
(xxiv.  8),  who  says  that  being  unable  to  bear  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himself.     [A.  G.] 

BRENTUS  (BptVror),  a  son  of  Heracles,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Bren- 
tesium  or  Bmndusium,  on  the  Adriatic.  (Steph. 
Bye.  $.  v.  Bptrrjffiar. )  [L.  S.J 

BRIAREUS.  [Abgaho*.] 

BRETTUS  (Bp^rroi),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brett  us  and  the 
country  of  Brettia  derived  their  names.  (Steph. 
Bvx.  «.  r.)  [L.  S.J 

"BRIE'NNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  scholiast 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  date  and  history. 
(Awt/ico,  voL  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot)     [J.  T.  G.] 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  father  of  Pausias  of 
Sicyon.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  a.  40.)  [W.  I.J 

BRIGA'NTICUS,  JU'LIUS,was  born  among 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Civilis, 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  bis  nephew. 
Briganticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gene- 
ral of  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  in 
A.  D.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Germany 
against  his  uncle  Civilis,  and  fell  in  battle  in  this 
war,  a.  d.  71.  (Tac  Hid.  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BRIMO  (Bptfici),  the  angry  or  the  terrifying, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  such  as 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  861, 
1211;  Txetx.  ad  Lymph.  1171),  Demeter  (Arnob. 
v.  p.  170X,  and  Cybele.  (Theodoret.  Thtr.  I  699.) 
The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  (/.  c)  gives  a  second 
derivation  of  Brimo  from  Bpo/ioi,  so  that  it  would 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate  was 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  [L.  S.J 

BR1NNO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  chosen 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Canninefates,  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70.  (Tac,  Hitt,  iv. 
15.) 

BRISAEUS  (Bp«ra?oi),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus, derived  from  mount  Brisa  in  Lesbos 
(Steph.  Byx.  s.  r.  Bpi'«ra),  or  from  a  nymph  Bri&a, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (Sch<»l. 
ad  Pen.  Sut.  L  76.)  [L.  S.J 

BRISE'IS  (Bpimjfrl  a  patronymic  from 
Briseus,  and  the  name  of  Hippodameia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Briseus  of  Lyrnessus,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  (Horn. 
IU  i.  184,  &c;  Achillka)  [L.  S.J 

BRISEUS  (Bpurewj),  the  father  of  Briseis,  was 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lelegesat  Pedasus, 
or  a  priest  at  Lyrnessus.  (Horn.  //.  i.  392,  it  689.) 
Briseus  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  when  he 
lost  his  daughter.  (Diet.  Cret.  ii.  17.)     [L.  S.J 
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BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribnne  of  the  picb*, 
B.C.  137,  opposed  the  tabellaria  lex  of  his  colleague 
L.  Cassius  Longinus,  but  was  induced  by  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
(Cic  Brut.  25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  son  of  Claudius  and  Mcssa- 
lina,  appears  to  hare  been  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  a.  d.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
his  father,  and  was  originally  named  Claudius  'IV- 
n"'«t  Germanicus.  In  consequence  of  victories,  or 
pretended  victories,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 
on  the  emperor  the  title  of  Briiannicus^  which  was 
shared  by  the  infant  prince  and  retained  by  him 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  his  proper  and 
distinguishing  appellation.  He  was  cherished  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  disgraceful 
termination  of  his  mother's  scandalous  career  (a.  d. 
48) ;  but  Claudius,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Agrippina,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  freedman  Pallas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
mitius,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 
Octavia,  sister  of  Britannicus,  in  marriage,  and  to 
give  him  precedence  over  his  own  offspring.  This 
preference  was  publicly  manifested  the  year  fol- 
lowing (51),  for  young  Nero  was  prematurely  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
marks  of  favour,  while  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
simple  dress  of  a  boy.  Indications  of  jealousy 
were  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 
annicus  towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
pina seized  upon  his  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
moving by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
of  his  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.  Claudius  is  said  before  his 
death  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
duct, and  to  have  hastened  his  own  fate  by  incau- 
tiously dropping  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
denote  a  change  of  purpose.  After  the  accession  of 
Nero,  Britannicus  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  in  harmless  insignificance,  hod 
he  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
pina for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebellious 
son.  For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com- 
mands alike  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
the  claims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
and  publicly  to  assert  his  rights.  Nero,  alarmed 
by  these  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
rival  who  might  prove  so  dangerous  :  poison  was 
procured  from  Locusta — the  same  apparently  whose 
infamy  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
administered,  but  without  success.  A  second  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
of  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  imperial  family,  together  with  other 
noble  youths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
apart  from  the  other  guests.  Scarcely  had  the  cup 
touched  the  lips  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  when  he 
fell  back  speechless  and  breathless.  While  some 
fled,  and  others  remained  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
horrid  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
removed,  remarking  that  he  had  from  infancy  been 
subject  to  fits,  and  would  soon  revive.  The  obse- 
quies were  hurried  over  the  same  night ;  historians 
concur  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  Btorm  burst 
forth  as  the  funeral  procession  defiled  through  the 
forum  towards  the  Campus  Marti  us,  and  Dion 
adds,  that  the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
away  from  the  face  of  the  murdered  bov  the  white 
paint  with  which  it  had  been  smeared,  and  re- 


vealed to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  feature* 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
potion. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  {Claud.  27),  that  he  was  born  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claudius  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, a.  D.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1  st  of  January,  a.  d.  42.  Ta- 
citus also  has  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  place  (Ann.  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero ; 
and  we  learn  from  another  (Ann.  xiiL  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (Ann.  xiL 
58,  xiii.  6),  that  Nero  was  born  a.  d.  37,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  according  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  have  been  born  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
this  would  bring  him"  to  the  completion  of  hi* 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  born  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  father's  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  bis  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55  ;  if  he  was  born  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Claudius  and  this  seems  to  be  tho 
opinion  of  Dion  Caasius(lx.  12),  he  was  only  about 
to  enter  upon  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit  Ann.  xi.  4,  26,  32, 
xii.  2,  25,  41,  xiii.  15,  16  ;  Suet  Claud.  27,  43, 
Nero,  6,  7,  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  12,  22,  34,  Ixi.  7.) 

[W.  R.J 


COIN  OF  BRITANNICUS. 


BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  induced  hit  countrymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  the  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  the  Etruscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled with  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  male*,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaris,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  Sam*,  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  cd.  Sch  w., 
flail.  xL  p.  83;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19 ;  Li  v.  Eyit. 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  (BptrSuapTu),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
fymif,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  udfnis,  i.  e.  aapva\ 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  nceet 
or  blaring  maiden.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  2  ;  Solin.  11.) 
After  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomartis,  between  whom  and  ArtemU 
there  were  several  point*  of  resemblance,  was 
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laced  in  some  relation  to  h.-r :  Artemis,  who  loved 
er,  assumed  her  name  and  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com- 
pletely identified,  as  we  see  from  the  story  which 
makes  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  Lcto.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  in  DUtm.  189,  with  the  Schol. ;  Paus.  ii.  30. 
§3;  Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Ran.  1402;  Eurip. 
Iphy.  Taw.  126;  Ariatoph.  Ran.  1358  ;  Virg. 
Cir.  305.)  The  mythus  of  Britomortis  is  given 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Conne,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus  She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.  Minos,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  lost  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnaeum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.  She  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and  was  there  called 
Aphoea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur- 
name Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  Ifcrraor,  a  net ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  76).  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomortis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
vowed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Erasinus,  and  thence  to  Ccphallenia, 
where  she  received  divine  honours  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephullenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  fishermen  concealed  her  under  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
sailor,  Andromedes,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  aud  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis.  The  Aeginetans  now  built  a  sanctury 
to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 
questionably indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis ;  and  the  temple*  of  the  two 
divinities,  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  Aeginctan  Aphaea,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent.  Lastly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
Hecate,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
ffippot.  141,  with  the  Schol. ;  comp.  Miiller,  Ae- 
ghtek  p.  163,  6xc;  Hbck,  Kreta,  ii.  p.  158,  Ac.; 
JUiet,  <>f  Ant.  «.  r.  AiKTvma.)  [L.  S.] 

BR1Z0  (Bpiftf),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
island  of  Delos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 


with  to  fall  asleep.    The  women  of  Delos 

offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  of  the  shape  of 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  things ; 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Prayers  were 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everything 
that  was  good,  but  especially,  that  she  might  pro- 
tect ships.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335  ;  Eustath.  ad  Hum, 
p.  1720  ;  Hesych.  «.  r.  Bpfe/iorm.)      [L.  S.] 

BROCCH  US,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standing 
out  It  was  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Furia 
gens,  and  occurs  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  the 
obverse  is  III  vm  Brow  hi  with  the  head  of  Ceres, 
and  the  reverse  L.  Fvni  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  curulis 


and  fasces  on  each  side  of  it.  This  Broochus  is 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers :  he  may  have 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchase  of 
corn.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Brocchus  to 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  gens :  but  the  only 
Brocchi  of  this  gens  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  : 

1.  T.  (Foaius)  Brocchcs,  the  uncle  of  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic  pro  Lig.  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Furius  Brocchts,  detected  in  adultery, 
and  grievously  punished.  (Yah  Max.  vu  1.  §  13.) 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEUS,  or  ANNEIUS, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Symma- 
chus,  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  publican! 
instituted  by  Verres.  (Cic  Verr.  iiL  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARM  E  N  I  US,  a  proconsul  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  71.) 

BROGITA'RUS,  a  Gallo-Qrecian,  a  son-in-law 
of  king  Dciotarus.  He  was  an  unworthy  and 
nefarious  person,  who  has  become  known  only 
through  the  fact,  that  P.  Clodius,  in  his  tribune- 
ship,  B.  c.  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribunicia,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  high  priest  of 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Pcssinus,  and  the  title  of 
king.  (Cic.  pro  SaL  26,  de  Hunup.  Retp.  13, 
comp.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  9.)  [L.  S.) 

BROME  or  BRO'MIE,  one  of  the  nymphs  who 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  mount  Nysa.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vi.  15.)    [L.  S  J 

BRO'MIUS  (BpJ^ios  ),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  born 
during  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  iv. 
5  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27) ;  others  derive  it  from 
the  nymph  Bronte,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  Bac- 
chantic  processions,  whence  the  verb  /Spopccffco-tfcu, 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  11;  Orph. 
Litk.  xviil  77.)  There  is  also  a  mythical  personage 
of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)        [L.  S.J 

BRONTES.  [Cyclopes.] 

BRONTI'NUS  (BpurriVos),  of  Metapontum,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Leon  and  Bathyllus,  Alcmaeon  dedicated  his  works. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Brontinus  married 
Theano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  La«rt. 
viii.  83  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Stavti ;  Iambi.  I 'it.  J'yth. 
§  267.)  Iamblichus  (Villoison,  Artec  Gr.  toL  ii. 
p.  198)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinus. 

BROTEAS  (Bportai).    1.  A  son  of  Vulcan 


i; 
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BRUTUS. 

and  Minerva,  who  burnt  himself  that  he  might  not 
be  taunted  with  his  ugliness.    (Ov.  /6m,  517.) 

2.  One  of  the  fighters  at  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
ncua.    (Ov.  Met.  v.  106.) 

3.  A  La  pith,  who  was  slain  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous.    (Ov.  Met.  xiL  260.) 

4.  The  father  of  Tantalus,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Clytaemnestra  before  Agamemnon.  The 
common  account,  however,  is,  that  T lives tes  was 
the  father  of  this  Tantalus.    (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  who,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Magueies,  had  made  the  most  ancient 
statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Coddinoa,    (Paus.  iil  22.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNI'CHIUS  (BpowlXtot%  a  chronographer 
of  uncertain  date,  referred  to  by  Joannes  MaluJa 
(vol.  L  p.  239),  the  title  of  whose  work  was  iitQwu 

BRUSUS  (BposVef),  a  son  of  Emathius,  from 
whom  Brusis,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  believed 
to  have  derived  ita  name.  (Steph.  Byi.  «.  v. 
Bpovtru.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUTPDIUS  NIGER.  [Nioer.] 
BRUTIUS  fBpotfriot),  an  historian  and  chro- 
nographer, is  called  by  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian chronicle  (p.  90),  who  quotes  some  things 
from  him  respecting  Danae  and  Perseus,  6  ewpv- 
rarot  laropuc6s  Ktu  xpovoypdtpos.  lie  is  also 
mentioned  by  Joannes  Malala  (voL  i.  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Hieronymus  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
M'bius;  and  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas- 
sage (p.  205),  has  conjectured,  that  he  may  be  the 
Kime  as  the  Brutios  Praescns  whose  daughter, 
Brutia  Crispina,  married  L.  Anrelius  Commodus, 
the  son  of  M.  Aurelius :  but  this  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. (Vossius,  <U  Hut.  Grate  p,  409,  ed.  Wcster- 

"jJRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [LusTRicua.] 

BRU'TTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acilius 
Glabrio,  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  &  c.  46.  (tie.  ad 
Ftxm.  xiii.  38.) 

2.  A  philologcr,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
of  the  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic. 
ad  Fain,  xvi  21.) 

BRU'TTIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 

BRU'TULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
and  great  power  among  the  Sammies,  who  per- 
suaded bis  countrymen  to  undertake  a  second  war 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  Sam  ni  tea,  after  their 
disasters  in  B.  c.  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  deliver  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
His  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
their  enemies;  for  Brutulus  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  39.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Junia  Gens,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  first 
consul,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Com p.  Cic  I'hiL  i.  6, 
find.  4.)  It  was  denied  by  many  of  the  ancients  that 
this  family  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
first, because  the  latter  was  a  i>atrician,and  secondly, 
because  his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  only  two  sons,  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
orders.  (Dionys.  v.  18,  comp.  vL  70;  Dion.  Cass, 
xliv.  12;  Plut.  Brut.  1.)  Posidonius,  indeed,  as- 
serted that  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
plebeian  family  was  descended  from  him ;  and  he 
even  pretended  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
the  Bruti  to  the  statue  of  the  first  consul  (Plut. 


BRUTUS.  507 

/.  e.)  But  this  talc  about  a  third  son  is  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  family 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  as  the  liberator  of  bis 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name-sake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
family  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con- 
sul, even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebuhr's 
conjecture  ( Rom.  Hut.  i.  p.  522,  &c.),  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was, 
at  its  first  institution,  shared  between  the  two  or- 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Iirutus  ia  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  lie  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  last  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
"idiot"  (Liv.  L  56;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  trans- 
lates it  t}\i0io»  ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festua,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  («.  v.  Brvtum)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  {Rom.  lii$L  i.  p.  104),  telU  us,  that 
Hruttu,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Gra- 
vis ;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  ftipvs.  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  Miniums,  have  been  originally  much  the 
same  as  Se varus.  This  conjecture  we  think  mora 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr's,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  "runaway  slave,"  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  "revolted  slaves,"  whence  the  Brutii 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  225  ;  Died.  xvi.  15  ;  GelL  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  (Rom.  Hist.  L  pp.  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
a  c.  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  possessions  ;  the  younger  escaped  his  bro- 
ther's fate  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Brutus.  After  a  while, 
Tarquin  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and 


sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruna,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  staff.  After  executing  the  king's  com- 
mission, the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  was, 
"  lie  who  first  kisses  his  mother."  Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  alL  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate father  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  Brutus  was  pre- 
sent at  her  death,  and  the  moment  had  now 
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BRUTUS. 


for  arenging  his  own  and  bia  country's  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribunus  Cclerum,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  the  M agister  Equitum 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  summoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  infant  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  pat  to 
death  his  two  sons,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  to  resign  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  the  hated  family  might  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Aruns 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other's  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  w  as  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Liv.  L  56—60,  ii.  I— 
7;  Dionys.  iv.  67— 85,  v.  1  —  18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  45  ;  Plut  Brut,  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi- 
lities in  this  account  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr.  (i.  p.  511.)  Thus,  for  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  child  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcileable  with  his  holding  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  this  ottice  seems  to  be  an  historical  fact  (Pom- 
pon, de  Oriy.  Juris,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Brutus,  and 

3.  Ti.  Junius  Brutus,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4),  were  executed 
by  their  father's  orders,  as  related  above.  (Dionys. 
v.  6—8  ;  Liv.ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
B.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
sul's. He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  iq  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
&c.,  87—89,  viL  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  (Coriol.  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  (in  CurneL  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  P.  Paterculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
eoffivomen  of  the  Juuia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [Albinius.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (i.  p.  617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scarva,  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B,  c 
339,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Furius  Cam  ill  us.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 


their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.  (Liv.  viii  12, 
29  ;  Diod.  xviiL  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  v.  Brutus  Scabva,  legate 
B.  c.  293  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maximus,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  43,  47.) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscans  :  Sp. 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served 
under  him  as  legate  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1.) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Marcus,  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  his  father's 
funeral  in  B.  c.  264.  (Liv.  EpU.  16  ;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing. (VaL  Max.  L  c) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
b.  c.  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.Junius 
Rmtus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  lex, 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  provinces. 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idaean  Mother,  on  which  occasion  the 
Mcgalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  (Diet,  of  AnL  s.  r.  Megalesia.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  189,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
24,  xxxvi.  2,  36,  xxxvii.  55.)  This  M.  Junius 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  con- 
sul in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate, 
B.  c  195.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  and  prae- 
tor in  1 90  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  province 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  1 89.  From  thence  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Farther  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvi  45,  xxxviL  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  triumvirs 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum, 
B.  c  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibits  the  probable  fa- 
mily connexion  of  the  following  persons,  Noa>  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  cos.  B.  c.  178. 


1 3.  M.  Junius  Brutus,    1 5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gal- 

the  p  laecus,  cope.  138. 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,        16.  D.  Junius  Brutus, 

the  accuser.  cos.  b.  c.  77. 

17.  D.Junius  Brutus  Albinos, 
one  of  Caesar's  assassins. 

12.  M.  Junius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Brutus,  the  son  of 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  consul  b.  c 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xl.  59,  xli.  9,  14,  15  ;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  171,  to  exhort 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  war  against 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  censorship  in  169.  (Liv.  xlii.  45,  xliil  16.) 
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13.  *  M.  Ju.virs  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  who,  judging  from  hi*  pracnoraen  and  the 
time  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived,  was  pro- 
\ah\j  a  son  of  No.  12.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  39),  along  with  P.  Modus 
and  Monilius,  as  one  of  the  three  founders  of  civil 
law  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponius,  that 
though  he  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
of  consul.  The  passage  of  Pomponius,  according  to 
the  reading  which  has  been  suggested,  is  as  follows : 
— Poet  hot  fuerunt  P.  Afucius  et  Manilius  ft  Brutus 
[vulg.  et  Brutus  et  Manilius],  qui  fundavcrunt  jut 
civile.  Ex  kit  P.  Mucins  etiam  decern  libellos 
relitptU,  septem  Manilius,  Brutus  tret  [vulg.  Brutus 
septem,  Manilius  tres].  llti  duo  eonsularrs  fuemnt, 
Brutus  practorius,  P.  autem  Mucin*  etiam  pontiff x 
maximus.  The  transposition  of  the  names  Brutus 
and  Manilius  makes  the  clause  IM  duo  consu- 
larts  fuerunL,  Brutus  praetorius,  consistent  with 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  also  makes 
the  testimony  of  Pomponius  consistent  with  that 
of  Cicero,  who  reports  on  the  authority  of  Scaevola, 
that  Brutus  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  books 
de  jure  civile.  (De  Orat.  ii.  55.)  That  more,  how- 
ever, was  attributed  to  Brutus  than  he  really 
wrote  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
Cicero's  statement.  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  law  in  ancient 
classical  and  legal  authors  (e.  p.  compare  Cic  de 
Fin.  i.  4,  and  Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  68,  pr.;  again,  com- 
pare Cic.  ad  Pant.  vii.  22,  and  Oell.  xvii.  7).  In 
the  books  of  Brutus  are  contained  some  of  the 
rrtponaa  which  he  gave  to  clients,  and  he  and 
Cato  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
actual  names  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
consulted  them,  as  if,  in  law,  there  were  anything 
in  a  name.  (De  Oral.  ii.  32.)  From  the  f rag- 
menu  we  possess  (de  OraL  ii.  55),  Brutus  certainly 
appears  to  enter  into  unlawyer-likc  details,  giving 
us  the  very  names  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
to  be.  Whether  Servius  Sulpicius  commented  upon 
13  rut  us  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
14.  tit.  3.  s.  5.  §  1)  cites  Servius  libra  prima  ad 
Brutum,  and  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a  2.  §  44) 
asserts  that  Servius  duos  libra*  ad  Brutum  perquam 
brcriisitnos  ad  Edidum  tuf>scriplo.i  reliquit.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
his  short  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  father 
of  the  so-called  tyrannicide.  (Zimmern,  R.  R.  G. 
§  75  ;  Majansius,  vol.  i.  pp.  127—140.) 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, studied  law  like  his  father,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto- 
rious for  the  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
prosecutions,  that  he  was  named  Accusutor.  (Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  1 4.)  He  did  not  spare  the  highest  rank, 
for  among  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aemilius 
Scanrus.  (Cic.  pro  Font.  13.)  He  was  a  warm 
and  impassioned  orator,  though  his  oratory  was 
not  in  good  taste.  It  should  bo  remarked  that  all 
we  know  of  the  sou  is  derived  from  the  unfavour- 
able representations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  father,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  possessing  baths  and 
three  country  seats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
the  extravagance  of  the  son.    Brutus,  the  son,  in 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Plancus,  made  some  charges 
of  inconsistency  against  L.  Licinius  Crass  us,  the 
orator ;  and  Cicero  twice  (de  Orat.  ii.  55,  pro 
CluenL  51)  relates  the  bans  mots  (bene  dicta)  of 
Crass  us,  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  p.  M.  n.  Brutus  Gallab- 
cus  (Callabcur)  or  Callaicus,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  13,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chi, and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  bis  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  in  B,  c 
138,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  corn  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  his  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatius. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3  ;  Liv.  Epit.  55 ;  Cic  de  Leg. 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign- 
ed to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  as  Lusi- 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  us 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romans 
translated  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  Relion,  now  Lima.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153 ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  22.  a  35.) 
Here  the  soldiers  at  first  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seized  the  standard  from  the 
standard-bearer,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (Minho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Gallaecua.  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Tn- 
labriga  is  particularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilius  Lepidus  (Appian,  Nisp. 
HU),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  a  c.  1 36,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeci.  Dru- 
mann  (Getch.  Boms,  vol.  iv.  p.  8),  misled  apparently 
by  a  passage  in  Eutropius  (iv.  19),  places  his  tri- 
umph in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Scipio's  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  a.  c.  132.  (Liv.  EpiL  55, 
56;  Appian,  Hisp.  71—73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  §  12; 
Oros.  v.  5  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  5 ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  17; 
Plut  QuaesL  Bom.  34,  7V.  Gracch.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  vi. 
4,  extern.  1.) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutus 
erected  temples  aud  other  public  buildings,  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic  pro  Arch.  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  a  5.  §  7; 
Val.  Max.  viii,  14.  §  2.)  The  last  time  we  hear 
of  Brutus  is  in  b.  c  1 29,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydes,  and 
by  his  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  the  consul, 
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and  thereby  repaired  the  losses  which  the  latter 
hod  sustained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Liv.  Epit.  59.) 

Brutus  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Actios,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  Tersed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic  Brut.  28.)  We  learn  from  Cicero 
{<le  Am.  2 ),  that  he  was  augur.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutus,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  B.C.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dru- 
mann,  L  c) 

16.  D.  Junius  D.  f.  M.  N.  Brutus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Saturninus  in  B.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  Babir.  perd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocrat] cal  party,  and 
is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  oration 
which  Sail ust  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lepidus 
against  Sulla.  (Sail.  Hid.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  77,  with  Mamercus  Le- 
as (Ck.  Brut  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  urban  us. 

(Cic  Verr.  i.  55,  57.)  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  (Ck.  Brut.  I.  c.) 
His  wife  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  in  her  husband's  house  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Soil.  CaL  40.)  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 

I)  .  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modern  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolescens  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii. 

II)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wire  in  63  ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Paulla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Brutus 
Albinos  in  50.  (Caelius,  ad  Fauu  viiL  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae- 
sar's assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
ns  we  know  that  they  had  children  (SalL  Cat.  25), 
and  the  praenomen  is  the  same.  This  D.  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postnmius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(PluU  Cat*.  64,  &c,  AnU  11;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  attack  the  Veneti  in  b.  c.  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
J 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatua.  He  served  against 
Vereingetorix  in  52  (Caes.  B.  G.  vil  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (CaeL  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  besiege  Mnssilia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  36,  56,  Ate, 
ii.  3-22  ;  Dion  Case.  xli.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
bad  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him,  where  he  gained  a  vktory  over  the  Bellovaci ; 


and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesar,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  Italy,  in  45,  Caesar 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  in  his 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephew,  the 
young  Octavius.  (Plot.  AnL  11.)  Caesar  gave 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  his  favour,  by 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  praetorship  for  44  and  the  consulship  for 
42.  In  Caesar's  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  D.  Brutus  bad  been  made  one  of  his 
heirs  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
murderers  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  benefactor 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  for 
his  crime ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  so 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Brutus.  (Liv.  EpiL 
1 1 4,  1 1 6 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  14,  18,  35  ;  Appian, 
B.  a  ii.  48,  1 1 1,  1 13,  143,  iii.  98 ;  Suet.  Cues.  81, 
83;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  56.) 

After  Caesar's  death  (44),  D.  Brutus  went  into 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  Antony 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  province, 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  him.  His  con- 
duct was  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  sena- 
torial party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  re- 
sist Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  D.  Brutus 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  him- 
self into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  beaicged 
by  Antony.  In  this  town  he  continued  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianus.  Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps;  and  as  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  command 
devolved  upon  D.  Brutus,  since  the  senate  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  Octavianus  with  any  further 
power.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  mean- 
time had  collected  a  large  army  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  again  into  Italy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Podia,  by  which 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  outlawed,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himself. 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.  An- 
tony was  marching  against  him  from  the  north, 
Octavianus  from  the  south ;  his  own  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancus  had  already 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
legions.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  over  to 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia;  but  his  soldiers  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  Gaulish  chief,  upon  whom  he  had  formerly 
conferred  some  favours,  and  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capenus,  a  Sequanan,  a.  c  43. 
(Cicero's  Letter*  and  Philippic*;  Liv.  Epit.  117- 
120;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,14,  xlvL  35,  &c,  53 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  74,  81 , 97, 98 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  64.) 

18.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  praetor  in  ac.  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Servilius  by  the  se- 
nate, at  the  request  of  Marius  to  command  Sulla, 
who  was  then  at  Nola,  not  to  advance  nearer 
Rome.  (Plut.  Sh/1.  9.)  On  Sulla's  arrival  at  Rome, 
Brutus  was  proscribed  with  ten  other  senators. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60.)    He  subsequently  served 
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under  On  Pnpirius  Carbo,  the  consnl,  n.  a  82,  and 
wm  sent  by  him  in  a  fishing-boat  to  Lilybaeam ; 
but  finding  himself  Mtrroanded  by  Pompey's  fleet, 
he  put  nn  end  to  bis  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  (Lit.  Epit.  89.) 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
report,  that  Caesar  intended  to  revenge  the  death 
of  M.  Rrntus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Sulla  with  the  assistance 
of  Pompey.  This  M.  Junius  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  be  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Damasippus  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whose  sur- 
name we  know  from  Livy  (Kpil.  86 )  to  hare  been 
Lucius ;  nor  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20],  the 
father  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasu>pus,  an  active 
and  unprincipled  partisan  of  Marius.  The  younger 
Marius,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
Praeneste  (a  c  82 X  came  to  the  resolution  that 
his  greatest  enemies  should  not  survive  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brutus,  who  was  then  praetor  urban  as  at  Rome, 
desiring  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
false  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  Antistiua,  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domitius, 
and  Seaevola,  the  pontifex  maxhnus.  The  cruel 
and  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thrown  unburied  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  88;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  26.) 

In  the  same  year  I*.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
pirius Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa ; 
but  L.  Brutus,  with  others  of  his  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulla.  L. 
Brutus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  Sulla.  (Appian,  B.C.  I  92,  93  ; 
Soil.  Cat.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  135,  p.  54,  ed. 
Rcimar.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  the  cognomen  Damasippus,  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Brutus.  (Dukcr,  ad  Flor.  iii.  21. 
p.  685.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
now  as  Junius  Brutus.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Lictnii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
belonged  to  the  Licintan  gens  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viL 
23);  and  nn  adaptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumula- 
tive. The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Liciuius  Damasippus. 

20.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  well  skilled  in  public  and  private  law ;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
orators.  (Cic-  Brut.  36.)  He  was  tribune  a  a  83 
(Cic.  pro  Quint.  20) ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
spoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing made  an  impious  attempt'  to  colonize  Capua 
(de  Leg.  Apr.  ii.  33,  34,  36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
and  auspices,  and  who  is  said,  like  all  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
supposed  by  Ernes ti  [C/av.  Cic.)  after  Mnzochius 
{AmpkiUuaL  Camp.  p.  9  ;  Poleni,  The4.  Supp.  v. 
217)  to  have  been  the  pater  tnter/ectorit.  He  no 
doubt  made  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M-  Brutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Servilius  and  of  Li  via,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
sus,  and  thus  was  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  by 
the  mother's  side.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
was  the  wife  of  Lucullu*.  The  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
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who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (Plut.  Brut.  1.)  This 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  tetter  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero's  Orator 
(c  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus : 
"  Quomodo  enim  vester  axilla  ala  factus  est,  nisi 
fuga  literae  vastioris."  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Servilius  Ahala 
on  the  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  father-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  well-known  son,  bad  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ; 
compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassius.  The  name,  other  than  Junta,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  speech  pro  Milone,  mentions  Cornelia,  enjus 
castitas  pro  eaemplo  habita  est,  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  was  married  twice,  an  n 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  hnro  borne  the 
family-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Cassius  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  Tcrtulla, 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  mar- 
ried successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius  ;  and 
Lipsius  (cited  Orelli,  Onumast  Cic  $.  v.  Tertia) 
erroneously  (see  ad  Alt.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut.  Brut.  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Caesar's  mistresses ;  and 
Suetonius  (Cats.  30)  has  preserved  a  double  entendre 
of  Cicero  in  allusion  to  Scrvilia's  supposed  conni- 
vance at  her  daughter's  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  22,  when  she 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iii.  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  families  graced  her  funeral ;  M  sed 
praefulgebant  Cassius  atquc  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod 
effigies  eorum  non  visebantur.*, 

The  knowledge  of  these  family  connexions  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  father  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar's  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  B.c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at  Mutina,  he 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army ;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Pndus.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Oeminius 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom- 
pey (who  bad  forwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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days  to  the  senate  to  announce  first  the  surrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  was  much  and  justly 
blamed  for  this  cruel  and  perfidious  act.  (PluL 
Pomp.  16;  Appian,  AC*  ii.  Ill  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
90.) 

21.  M.  JuNit'8  Bruits,  the  son  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  85.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Scrvilius 
Caepio,  which  must  have  happened  before  B.  c. 
69,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus,  especially  in  public  documents,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptions.  (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


inscription  on  the  reTerse  is  Casfio  Brutus  Pro- 
oos.)  He  lost  hi*  father  at  the  early  age  of  eight 

Sears,  but  his  mother,  Servilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
rothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
love  for  learning,  which  he  never  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  became  hit  great  political  model, 
though  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.  In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi- 
cans, L.  Vettius  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatiniua,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompey's  life  ;  but  as  it 
was  well  known  that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Rome  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and  Brutus  accompanied  him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.  In 
53  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  father-in-law,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
He  probably  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  bo  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clod  i  us.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero's  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  reoaid  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgressing  the 
laws  of  usury,  at  which  Brutus,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive as  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  offended.  In  50 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  against  whom 
two  serious  charges  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49 between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
his  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  fa-  I 


ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  de- 
clared for  Pompey.     Brutus,  however,  did  not 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with  P.  Sextius  to 
Cilicia,  probably  to  arrange  matters  with  his 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
war.    In  48,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  en- 
gagements in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byrrhachium, 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distinction 
In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  gave  orders  not 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Servilia, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (PluL  Brut.  5.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  Laria>a,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.    Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  was 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  even 
invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.    Brutus  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  (Brut.  6),  he  in- 
formed Caesar  of  Pompey's  flight  to  Egypt.  As 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  his 
former  friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  his 
favourite  literary  pursuits.    He  did  not  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaca  in  Bithy- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  interfere 
with  the  conqueror  on  behalf  of  a  friend  of  king  Deio- 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  latter  was  making  war 
against  Brutus's  own  relatives  in  Africa.  The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  public  monuments  :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  bis  satisfaction  with  his 
administration.    As  his  province  was  far  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.    At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46  he  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.    In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rome 
immediately.    Before  his  return,  he  published  his 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiments 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
he  would  have  liked.    Accordingly,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  country-seats  near 
Rome,  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  and  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
De  Finibua.    About  this  time,  Brutus  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar's  war  in  Spain,  Brutus 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urbanua,and  C.Caasius, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  praetorship,  was  as  much  enraged  against 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  promised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caesar's  dictatorship  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  he 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  principles  to 
accept  favours  and  ofliccs  from  him.  His  change 
of  mind  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  not  the 
result  of  his  reflections  or  principles,  but  of  the 
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influence  which  Com i us  exercised  over  him.  He 
was  persuaded  by  Cassias  to  join  the  conspirators 
who  murdered  Caesar  on  the  1.5th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  was  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
forum  to  address  the  people,  but  found  no  Savour. 
The  senate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderers,  but 
this  was  only  a  farce  played  by  M.  Antony  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  of  the  Julian  laws.    The  mur- 
derers then  assembled  the  people  on  the  capitoL, 
and  Brutus  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
receive  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.  All 
parties  were   apparently  reconciled.     But  the 
arrangements  which  Antony  made  for  the  funeral 
of  Caesar,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  people 
made  an  assault  upon  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors, shewed  them  clearly  the  intentions  of  Antony. 
Brutus  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  his 
stay  there  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  most 
splendid  Ludi  Apollinares,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  But 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  Antony  as- 
sumed a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caesar  hod  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
force.    After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
the  company  of  philosophers  and  several  young 
Romans  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and 
after  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
quaestor  M.   Appuleius,  who  brought  it  from 
Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  had  now  assigned  this  province  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  transferred  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antonius.     Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
Brutus,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
troops  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.    Brutus  found 
an  abundance  of  arms,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
Illyricum,  as  well  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
him.    C.  Antonius,  who  also  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time, was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
Illyricum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
in  ApoIIonia  and  compiled  to  surrender.  Brutus 

re- 
solved to  act  for  himself.    While  Octavianus  in 
the  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  Caesar's  murderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
for  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldiers.    About  this 
time  he  assumed  the  title  impcrator,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
coins.    The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Cassius,  but  after  the  triumvirate  was  establish- 
ed, Brutus  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Rhodes  and  Lycia.     Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
of  4*2,  but  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
that  prevented  them  from  falling  out  with  each 
other.    Their  carelessness  was  indeed  so  great, 
that  only  a  small  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
under  the  command  of  Statius  Murcus.  Before 
leaving  Asia,  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
his  ruin  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
battle  of  Philippi  was  fought.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment Brutus  conquered  the  army  of  Octavianus, 
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while  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony.  Bnt  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty  days  later,  Brutus 
wait  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest  He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  more 
extraordinary  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
superstitions  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
things,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  results.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment.  The  quan- 
tity of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumberanco  to  him  than  anything  else.  Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
made  abridgements  of  the  historical  works  of  C.  Kan- 
niusand  Caclius  Antipater,and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Pol  ybius.  He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.  The  best  of  his  literary  productions,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  though 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.  Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  his 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  pos- 
sess only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  Plutarch.   (Brut.  2, 
22,  tfc.  45.)   Even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (Brut. 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  forged  letters  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  **  Epistnlae  ad  Bru- 
tum,"  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  later  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fatal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documeuts  ;  but  these  let- 
ters contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam.  (Epitt.  i.  1.)   Brutus  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit.    (Cicero,  in 
the  passages  collected  in  Orelli's  Onomatt.  Tull.  ii. 
pp.  319—324  ;  Plut  Life  of  Undo*;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  11 — iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli. — xlviii.  Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Oral.  Bom.  Prutpn.  p.  443,  &c.,  2nd 
edit  ;  comp.  Wcichcrt,  Poet.  Lai.  Beiiq.  p.  125 ; 
Drumann,  (Jaeh.  Bom*,  iv.  pp.  18 — 44.) 

BKYAXIS  (Bpifa{(s),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronze  statue  of  Seleucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  and, 
together  with  Scopus,  Timotheus,  and  I^eochiires, 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  bas-reliefs.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  a.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord- 
ingly B.  c.  372—312.  (Siflig.  Cutal.  Art.  i.  v.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Bryaxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
//.  jV.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  1 8),  an  Asclepios  (//.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19),  a  Liber,  father  of  Cnidus  {H.  N.  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  ad  Grate. 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (J'rotr* 
p.  30,  a),  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  two  statues  of  his  were  ascribed  by 
some  to  Phidiai.  [W.  I.J 
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BRYFTNNIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  Ct*«r)<p  Bpv4*- 
9101),  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  a.  o.  1431  and  1438.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  religious  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  several  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  **'lw<n)^  ftovuxw  tov  Bpvtyyiov  rd  *vp*9ii-ra 
ti  iwifuKtias  Zdfirlov,  AuutSwvv  tt\i  Bjv\yaptia.st 
tj??7  to  vpwTOw  rtfroif  •wWtferro,**  three  volumes, 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contains 
only  the  Greek  text  Eugenius,  diaconus  in  Bul- 
garia, was  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennius,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  Leip- 
zig edition.  The  works  of  Bryennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  Allatios  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  "Orationes  II  de  Futaro  Judicio  et  Scm- 
piterna  Bcatitudine,"  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  views  respecting  purgatory  ;  uOra- 
tio  de  Sane  la  Trinitate ;"  **  Oratio  de  Tranafigura- 
tione  Domini;*'  **  Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixionc ;" 
Slc  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  A  Hat.  De  Libru  et  Rebus  Kcde*. 
(Iran.  parsL  pp.  136, 14 1,1 43, 237,  Ac.,  31 1,339- 
343,  De  Contemn  Ulrinsque  Ecdesiue,  pp.  529,  837, 
863,  Ac.;  Cave,  Hist  IMer.  Appmdiw,  p  121;  Fa- 
bric. DAI.  Graee.  xi.  p.  659,  Ac.)         [W.  P.] 

BRYF/NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Ma*w)X  BeWis. 
riot),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  'Apftoruzd,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  be  has  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Mcihomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  **  Antiquae  Musicoe  Autores  Sep  tern," 
Amsterdam,  1 652 ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  The  **  Harmonica"  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  u  Harmonica M  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  musicians ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
translation.  The  M  Harmonica M  of  both  Bryen- 
nius and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis's  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fubric  BUJ. 
( ! rare.  iii.  pp.  64fl,  649 ;  Labbe,  BiUiotk.  Not. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PIIORUS  (Nwrn^opo, 
BpvtVrius),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  born  at  O/cstias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aero.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nicephoras  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de- 
posing Michael  and  in  becoming  recognised  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicephorus  Bryennius  Against  whom  the  for- 
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met  sent  on  army  commanded  by  Alexis  Comnerras, 
wbo  afterwards  became  emperor.  Bryennius  was 
defeated  and  mode  prisoner  by  Alexis  near  Cabv- 
brya  in  Thrace:  he  was  treated  by  the  victor  with 
kindness;  but  Basil,  the  emperor's  minister,  order- 
ed his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  His  son,  or  nephew, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
relative ;  and  no  sooner  had  Alexis  Comnenus  as- 
cended the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Bry- 
ennius  became  conspicuous  as  the  emperor's  mokt 
faithful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  l>y  bodily 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  learn- 
ing, the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisdom 
he  shewed  in  the  privy  council  of  tho  emperor. 
During  the  first  differences  with  the  crusaders,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne  ;  and, 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services, 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhyperte- 
bastos — a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  code  of 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bearer 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  But  Bryennius  is  also  called 
Caesar,  and  we  most  therefore  suppose  that  this 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  The  greatest 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  bestow- 
ed upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happiness 
during  forty  years.  Bryennius  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  1 108 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryennius  bis 
successor;  bat  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  son 
John  of  his  natural  righto.  After  the  death  of 
Alexia  in  1118,  and  the  nccession  of  John,  Anna 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  young  em- 
peror, but  the  conspiracy  failed.  [Anna  Comnbna.] 
The  cause  of  iU  failure  was  the  refusal  of  Bryen- 
nius to  act  in  the  decisive  moment,  for  which  ho 
was  severely  blamed  by  hie  haughty  wife.  They 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  estates 
and  banishment  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieb,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  during  several 
years.  Bryennius  afterwards  recovered  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  CUicia  and 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  siege  of 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders ;  but  UI  health  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Bryennius  is  the  nuthor  of  a  work  entitled  "TAkj 
'urropias,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
perors Isaac  I.  Comnenus  Constantine  XL  Ducas, 
Honuuius  III.  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VII.  Ducas 
Porapinaces;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  the 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  but  death  pre- 
vented him  from  earn  ing  his  design  into  execution. 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Bysantine  histories,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  narrative. 
Its  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  I  eing  not 
only  a  witness  hut  also  one  of  the  chief  Laders  in 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  his  being 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon,  important  affairs.  The  editio  prin- 
ce p»  forms  part  of  the  Paris  collection  of  tlx*  Byzan- 
tines, and  was  published  by  Pierre  Poussinesat  the 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris,  1661,  fol.,  with  notes  aud 
a  Latin  translation.  The  editor,  who  dedicated  the 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  perused  two 
MSS.,  one  of  Cujas,  and  the  other  of  Favre  dc  St. 
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Jnirc  DuCange  ha*  written  excellent  note*  upon  it, 
which  form  an  appendix  tb  his  edition  of  Cinnamus, 
Paris,  1670,  foL  Cousin  (le  president)  translated 
it  into  French  in  his  usual  extravagant  and  inac- 
curate way,  which  induced  Gibbon  to  say,  "did  he 
ever  think?**  A  new  and  careful  edition  has  been 
published  by  Meineke,  together  with  Cinnamus 
("Niccphori  Bryennii  CommentaruV  Bonn,  1836, 
8vo.),  which  forms  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Pierre  Pous- 
sines  and  Do  Conge,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  former  revised  by  the  editor.  (AnnaComnena, 
Alexias;  C  in  nam  us,  i.  1-10;  Fabric,  BibL  Grtuc. 
wii,  p.  674;  II ankius,  de  Byzant.  Her.  Script.  G r«*c., 
pp.  402— 607.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYSON  (Bpt^),  mentioned  by  Iamblichns 
(  ViL  Pyii^  c.  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pythagoras  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perhaps  the  same  writer  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
extract  from  Thcopomnus  found  in  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  508),  where  Plato  is  charged  with  having  bor- 
rowed from  Bryson,  the  lleracleot,  and  others,  a 
great  deal  that  be  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
his  own.  A  saying  of  Bryson's  is  refuted  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  Riet.  hi.  2,  13.  [A.  G.] 

BU'BARES  (Bow€d^7jj),  the  son  of  Megabazus, 
a  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
quiries after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  had  caused  to 
be  murdered  at  his  father's  court,  about  ft.  c.  507. 
Alexander  induced  Bubaree  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  silence,  by  giving  him  great  presents  and 
also  bis  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
gaea  BuWes  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
after  his  grandfather.  (Herod,  v.  21,  viil  136.) 

In  conjunction  with  Artachoees,  Bubares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athoa.  (  Herod,  vii.  22.) 

BUBASTIS  (BovgatrTts),  an  Egyptian  divinity 
whom  the  Greeks  u&od  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ac- 
cordingly. (Herod,  ii.  137,  156  ;  Steph.  Byz,  i.v. 
BovgcujTot.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Ists,  and  sister  of  Horus  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
I  us,  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horus  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  from  Typhon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Bubastis  and  Horns,  but  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
the  town  of  Bubastus  or  Bubastis.  Here  her 
snnctuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
situation  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod,  ii.  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 
60,  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
spent  in  great  merriment,  But  the  particulars,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 
though  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 
late  time.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.687  ;  Gratius,  De  Venai. 
42.)  The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  the 
name  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.  When  cats 
died  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bubastis.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)  The  goddess  herself 
was  represented  in  tbe  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
with  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
representations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 
This  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  But>astit  by  the 
story,  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu- 
( Artemis,   Diana)  concealed  herself  by 
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assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat  (Ov.  Met.  v. 
329  ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Kgyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Bubastis 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itself,  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  fur  tho 
identification,  is,  tliat  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  ait 
al»o  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  (De  /«.  et  0*. 
63)  says,  that  tbe  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
tbe  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Comp. 
Phot  BibL  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bckker  ;  Dcmeter.  PhaL 
ntplTpft^v.  §  150,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  I  sis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  tbe  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  (De 1$.  et 
Os.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  tbe  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eilcithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eilcithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nallv  thev  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
ot  worship  ot  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Munetno,  ap.  Plut.  De 
/i.  «l  Os.  73  ;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  i.  7.}  Wo 
must  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fact  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eileithyia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
(An/hoL  Graec  xi.  81)  and  Isis.  (Ov.  Amur.  ii. 
13.)  Josephus  (Ant.  JutL  xiii.  3.  §  2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  dypld,  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  bad  fallen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky  Pantk.  Aey.  m.  3  ;  Pignorius,  Eapnwit.  Tab. 
hiacae^  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.J 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stables, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Kpona,  the  former  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  (aerftra/ae),  or  in  tho  pillar 
supporting  the  roof;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  iv.  34  ;  TertulL  Apalog.  16  ;  Minuc  FeL  Oct. 
28  ;  Apul.  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juven.  viii.  157.)    [L.  S-l 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  37  ;  comp.  Plut  Poplie. 
11.)  There  are  only  two  persons  of  this  family 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  other  Brutus  Bubulcus  : 
they  may  therefore  hare  belonged  to  the  Bruti, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  family  of  the  Junia  gens. 

2  i.  2 
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1.  C.  Junius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Bubulcus  Brutus, 
was  consul  b.  c.  317  and  again  in  313,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  years  Saticula  was  founded-  (Li v.  ix. 
20,  21,  28  ;  Diod.  xix.  17,  77;  Fcstus,  «.  v.  Sati- 
culti.)  He  was  magister  equituni  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  (Fast  Capit)  and  not 
dictator,  as  he  is  erroneously  called  by  Liry  (ix. 
29).  He  was  consul  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  with  great 
success.  He  retook  Cluvia,  which  the  Samnites 
had  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Bovianum,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  return  from  Bovianum,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites ;  but,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them, 
and  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.  It  must  hare 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  dic- 
tatorship. In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Liv.  ix.  30,  31; 
Diod.  xx.  3  ;  Fast.  Capitol.)  In  309  he  was  again 
magister  equitiim  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cur- 
sor (Liv.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
ship with  L.  Valerius  Maximus.  Daring  his  cen- 
sorship he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
public  expense.  They  also  expelled  L.  Antonius 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  ix.  43;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  2.)  Finally,  in  302,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.  Bu- 
bulcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
hut  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
vowed  in  his  consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  1  ;  VaL  Max.  viiL  14. 
|  6 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  4.  a.  7.)  The  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cicero's  time,  on  the  Nones  of  Sextilis. 
(Cic.  ml  Alt.  iv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcus, 
consul  b.  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne- 
lius Rufinus  were  sent  into  Baninium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  loss  upon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls,  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaras  says,  that  Bubul- 
cus remained  in  Samnium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lucania  and  Bruttium  :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  Bubulcus,  the  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viiL  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Acmilia 
gens,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 

1.  L.  Axmilius  Buca,  the  father  (Ascon.  in 
Sctiur.  p.  29,  cd.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  struck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  Sulla 


had  on  his  approach  to  Rome  from  Nola,  in  u.  c 
83.  (Plut  SidL  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  head 
of  Venus,  with  l.  bvca  ;  on  the  reverse  a  man 
sleeping,  to  whem  Diana  appears  with  Victory. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  121.) 

2.  L.  Abmiliu8  Buca,  the  son,  supplicated  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaurus  at  his  trial  in  b.  c. 
54.  (Ascon.  /.  c.)  The  following  coin  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the 
head  of  Caesar,  with  frrpstvo  cabsar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statue  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  l.  buca.  There  are 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Buca,  on  some 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  L.  akmii  n  s 
buca  ill vir,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint.  (Eckhel,  vL  pp.  8,  9.) 


M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unversed  in 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  De  Oratore 
(L  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  L.  Crassus  a 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  Bucculeius 
is  there  described  by  Crassus  as  /a  mil  hi  ri*  «-...'•  r, 
ttrtpte  men  judicio  ttultus,  ei  suo  viilde  tapietu.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caution. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fufius,  he 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  Fufius, 
whenever  any  building  however  distant  was  raised 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  commenced 
an  action  against  Bucculeius  for  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment [J.  T.  O.] 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  b.c 
44  (Cic  atl  AH.  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Buco- 
linnus  by  Appian  (B.C.  ii.  113,  117),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  friends. 

BUCO'LION  (Bh'koAiW),  a  son  of  Laomedon 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbarea.  (Horn.  IL  vi.  21,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarra.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1 ;  Paus.  viii.  5.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

BC'COLUS  (BowcoXm),  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  the  other  of 
Hippocoon.  (Apollod-  »•  7.  §  8,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.S.J 

BUDEIA  {Boti*ux).    1.  [Athbna.] 

2,  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Clymenus 
and  mother  of  Erginus,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Budeion  derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1076.)  From  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rh<>- 
dius  (i,  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  as 
Buxygc.  Others  derived  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Budeion  from  an  Argive  hero,  Budeios.  (Eustaih. 
L  c ;  Steph.  Bvz.  t.  v.  BW8*io.)  [  L.  S.] 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  painter  of  Asia 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Magnesians  (Magndum  proelium*  Plin.  If.  N. 
xxxv.  34  ;  Magnetum  ftreit/iaw,  lb.  vii.  89)  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candaules,  king  of  Lydiu, 
with  so  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cover  the 
whole  of  its  large  surface.  This  is  either  a  misukc 
of  Pliny,  since  Candaules  died  in  B.  c.  716,  and 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  of 
took  place  after  B.  c.  676  (see  Heyne,  Art.  7'nw- 
l>or.  Ojhuc  v.  p.  349);  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
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the  whole  story  is  fictitious,  as  Welcker  has  shewn. 
(Arrkiv  fur  Pkitol.  1030,  Nos.  9  and  10.)  [  W.  I.] 

BULBUS,  a  Roman  senator  and  an  unprincipled 
man,  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  Oppia- 
nicus.  Staicnus,  another  of  the  judices  at  the  trial, 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  to  secure  the  acquit- 
tal of  Oppianicus ;  but,  although  Bulbus  had  ob- 
tained a  shore  of  it,  he  and  Staienus  condemned 
Oppianicus.  Bulbus  was  afterwards  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  treason  (majettat)  for  attempting  to 
corrupt  a  legion  in  lllyricum.  (Cic  pro  CiucuL  26, 
33,  c.  Verr.  ii.  32.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATl'LIUS,  was  consul  in  B.c. 
245,  a  second  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  234.  In 
his  second  consulship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed  for  the  first  time  after  the  reign  of  Nuraa. 
(Fast  Capit.;  Eutrop.  iu  3;  Orot,  iv.  12;  PluU 
Num.  20 ;  com  p.  Li  v.  L  19.) 

BULBUS,  C  NORBA'NUS.  [Norbanus.] 

BULIS(B^5A«»)nnd  SPrritTHIAS  (2»tp*ins), 
two  Spartan*  of  noble  rank,  voluntarily  offered  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  offer  themselves  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talytbibius  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  having  murdered 
the  heralds  whom  Dareius  had  sent  to  Sparta ; 
but,  upon  their  arrival  at  Susa,  they  were  dismissed 
uninjured  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
somewhat  differently  by  different  authors.  (Herod, 
vii.  134,  &c. ;  PluU  Apopkth.  Lac.  GO,  p.  235,  f., 
/'race  lltipubL  (Jtr.  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Lucian,  Dem. 
Kmc.  32;  Suidas,  $.«.;  Stobaeus,  Serm.  vii.  p.  93.) 
There  was  a  mournful  song  upon  this  Sperthias  or 
Sperehis,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
left  Sparta.  (Theocr.  Id.  xv.  98.) 

BULON  (B«jA»r),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Bulis  in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  By*, 
ae.  BoiXis.)  [L  S.J 

BUNAEA  (Bovroia),  a  surname  of  Hera,  de- 
rived from  Bunus,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alcida- 
meia,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Hera 
on  the  road  which  led  up  to  Acrocorinthus.  (Paus. 
ii.  4.  §  7,  3.  §  8.)  [L  S.J 

BU  PALUS,an  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  his  family  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  art  of  statuary  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
Epoch.  Anm.  p.  58.)  Bupalus  and  his  brother 
Athenis  are  said  by  Pliny  (/.  c)  and  Suidas  («.  e. 
'InwMit)  to  have  made  caricatures  of  the  famous 
iambographical  poet  Hipponnx,  which  the  poet  re- 
quited by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Welcker,  Hipp, 
fragm.  p.  12.)  This  story,  which  we  have  no 
grounds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  cert- tin 
date  for  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponax 
was  a  contemporary  of  Dareius  (a.  c.  524 — 485)  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilities,  which  for 
their  time  must  have  been  uncommon.  This  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  fact,  that  Augustus  adorned 
roost  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  It 

In  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
was  the  common  material,  until  by  the  exertions 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
thers, Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
general  Welcker  (Rkein.  Museum,  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 
and  his  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 
of  statues,  which  before  that  time  hod  been  wrought 
as  isolated  figures.    The  father  of  Bupalus  and 


Athenis,  likewise  a  celobrated  artist,  is  generally 
called  Anthermus,  which  being  very  differently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  (Ciit.  ArL  $.  v  ),  who  proposes  to  read 
Archcncus.  The  reading  Anthermus  for  the  son's 
name  instead  of  Athenis  has  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W.  I.) 

BU'PHAGUS(Bo*>rv©i).  1.  A  son  of  lapetus 
and  Thornaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promnc.  He  received  the  wounded  Iphicles,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  bis  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Buphagus  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Paus. 
viii.  14.  §  6,  27.  §  11.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Heracles,  Leprous,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7,  5.  §  1 1  ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
L  24 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 523. )         [  L.  S.  ] 

BURA  (BoCpa),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  ances- 
tral hero  of  the  Ionians,  and  Helicc,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Dura  derived  its  name, 
(Paus.  vii.  25.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Byx.  ».  v.)    [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  (Bovpourdfl,  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Buralcus, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consul  tod 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  tho  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  explained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave,  (Paus.  vii.  25. 
8  6.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  a.  D  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  hod  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fontcius  Capito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac  Hut.  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (* 

^PlX°*\  °ne  of  the  command- 
ers of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  a  c.  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heroum.  (Diod.  xx.  52 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  253,  a) 

C.  BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urbanus  about  b.c. 
82.  (Cic  pro  Quini.  6,  21.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  A  FRAN  I  US,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  prae- 
fectus  practorio,  a.  d.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burros  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  her.  Burros  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Claudius  died  in 
a.  d.  55,  Burros  accompanied  Nero  from  the  palace 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamations. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Burma. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Burr  us  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  a.  d.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrip)iina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  csca|*ed  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burros  and  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  in  carryiug  his 
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plan  into  effect ;  bat  Burros  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  and  declared  that  the  praetorians  were 
bound  to  afford  their  protection  to  the  whole  house 
of  the  Caesars.    In  the  same  manner  Burrus  op- 
posed Nero's  design  of  murdering  his  wife  Octavia. 
At  length,  however,  Nero,  who  had  already  threat- 
ened to  deprive  Burrus  of  his  post,  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  his  stern  and  virtuous  officer,  and  accordingly 
had  him  killed  by  poison,  A.  D.  63.    Tacitus,  in- 
deed, states,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  illness  or  in  consequence  of  poison,  bat  the 
authority  of  other  writers  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor.    The  death  of 
Burrus  was  lamented  by  all  who  had  felt  the  bene- 
ficial infiuence  he  had  exercised,  and  the  power 
which  Seneca  had  hitherto  possessed  lost  in  Burrus 
its  last  supporter.    (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  42,  69,  xiii. 
2,  20,  &c,  xiv.  7,  51,  52;  Dion  Cass.  lii.  13; 
Suet.  Ner.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  a  surname  of  T.  Munatius  Plancus. 
[Plancus.] 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julia  gens,  which 
is  known  only  from  coins.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber, of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription  L.  ivll  bvwuo,  with 
Victory  in  a  four-horse  chariot.  The  head  on  the 
obverse  has  occasioned  great  dispute  among  writers 
on  coins  :  on  account  of  its  wings  and  the  trident, 
it  mar  perhaps  be  intended  to  represent  Ocean. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  227,  Ac) 


BUSA,  an  Apulian  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
great  wealth,  who  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  provisions  for  their  journey,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  fled  to  Canusium  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  a  c.  2 1 6.  For  th  is  act  of  liberality  thanks 
were  afterwards  returned  her  by  the  senate.  (Lit. 
xxii.  52,  54  ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  (Boii<nptf),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(ii.  I.  $  5),  a  son  of  Aegyptus,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Automate  ;  but  according  to  Diodorus 
(L  17),  he  was  the  governor  whom  Osiris,  on 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  through  the  world, 
appointed  over  the  north  eastern  portion  of  Egypt, 
which  bordered  on  the  sea  and  Phoenicia.  '  In 
another  place  (i.  45)  he  speaks  of  Busiris  as  an 
Egyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  succes- 
sors of  Menas,  and  states  that  Busiris  was  succeeded 
by  eight  kings,  who  descended  from  him,  and  the 
last  of  whom  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Busiris. 
This  last  Busiris  is  described  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Zeus,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes. 
Apollodorus,  too  (it.  5.  $  11),  mentions  an  Egyp- 
tian king  Busiris,  and  calls  him  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Lysianassa,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus.  Con- 
cerning this  Busiris  the  following  remarkable  story 
is  told : — Egypt  bad  been  visited  for  nine  years 
by  uninterrupted  scarcity,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
soothsayer  from  Cyprus  of  the  name  of  Phrasius, 
who  declared,  that  the  scarcity  would  cease  if  the 
Egyptians  would  sacrifice  a  foreigner  to  Zeus  every 
year.  Busiris  made  the  beginning  with  the  pro- 
phet himself,  and  afterwards  sacrificed  all  the 
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foreigner*  that  entered  Egypt.    Heracles  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt  was  likewise  seized  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  he  broke  his  chains  and  slew  Busiris, 
together  with  his  son  Amphidamas  or  Iphidamas, 
and  his  herald  Chalbes.  ( Apollod.  I  c ;  SchoL  ad 
Apollon.  iv.  1396  ;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  GelL  ii. 
6  ;  Macrob.  Sal.  vi.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31.)  This 
story  gave  rise  to  various  disputes  in  later  times, 
when  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  was  established,  both  nations  being  anxious 
to  do  away  with  the  stigma  it  attached  to  th<> 
Egyptians.    Herodotus  (/.  c)  expressly  denies  that 
the  Egyptians  ever  offered  human  sacrifices,  and 
Isocrates  ( Bus.  15)  endeavours  to  upset  the  story 
by  shewing,  that  Heracles  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  later  time  than  Buairis.  Others  again  said, 
that  it  was  a  tale  invented  to  shew  up  the  inhos- 
pitable character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Busiris,  and  that  there  never  was  a  king  of  that 
name.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)     Diodorus  (L  88) 
relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians  themselves 
that  Busiris  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  but 
signified  ike  tomb  of  OrirU,  and  tliat  in  ancient 
times  the  kings  used  to  sacrifice  at  this  grave  men 
of  rod  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  were 
for  the  most  part  foreigners.    Another  story  gives 
a  Greek  origin  to  the  name  Busiris,  by  saying  that 
when  Isis  had  collected  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Typhon,  she  put  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  (&ovs ),  whence  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Busiris  was  derived  (Diod.  L  85),  which  con- 
tained the  principal  sanctuary  of  Isis.  (Herod,  ii 
59.)    If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  other 
cases,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Busiris  was  not  de- 
rived from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  the 
dynasties  of  Manethon  do  not  mention  a  king  Bu- 
siris, so  that  the  whole  story  may  be  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  Greeks,  from  which  we  can  scarcely 
infer  anything  else  than  that,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Egyptians  were  hostile  towards  all  foreigners,  and 
in  some  cases  sacrificed  them.    Modem  scholars, 
such  as  Creuxer  and  G.  Hermann,  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  myth  us  of  Busiris  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly suggest.  [L.  S.] 

BUTAS  (Bowtm),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  wrote  in  elegiac  verse  an  account  of  early 
Roman  history,  from  which  Plutarch  quotes  the 
fabulous  origin  of  the  Lupercalia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  called  Afrio,  like  a  work  of  Callimachus,  be- 
cause it  gave  the  causes  or  origin  of  various  fables, 
rites,  and  customs.  (Plut  Rom.  21;  Arnob.  v.  18.) 

BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies  a  kind  of 
hawk,  was  originally  given  to  a  member  of  this 
gens,  because  the  bird  had  on  one  occasion  settled 
upon  his  ship  with  a  favourable  omen.  ( Plin.  H.N. 
x.  8.  s.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  Fabii 
first  obtained  this  surname,  but  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  Fabii  Ambusti.    [  A  m  hi  st  i\  | 

1.  N.  F  Ahii's  M.  r.  M.  N.  Butxo,  consul  &  c. 
247,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Drepanum.  In  224  he  was  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caecilius  Metellns. 
(Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Fast  Capit) 

2.  M.  Fabius  M.  f.  M.  k.  Bitxo,  brother  ap- 
parently of  the  preceding,  was  consul  B.  c  245. 
Floras  says  (ii.  2.  §§  30,  31),  that  he  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  and  after- 
wards suffered  shipwreck  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  aa 
we  know  from  Polybius,  that  the  Romans  had  no 
fleet  at  that  time.    In  21 6  he  was  elected  dictator 
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without  a  matter  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fill  op 
the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  Cannae:  he  added  177  new  members  to  the 
senate,  and  then  laid  down  his  office.  (Lit.  xxiit. 
22,  23;  Plat.  Fab.  Mar.  9.)  We  learn  from 
Liry,  who  calls  him  the  oldest  of  the  ex-censors, 
that  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly conjectured  that  he  was  the  colleague  of 
C.  Amelias  Cotta  in  the  censorship,  a.  c.  241.  In 
the  Fasti  Capitolini  the  name  of  Cotta's  colleague 
has  divippeiired. 

3.  Fabius  Bvtro,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
accused  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  by  his 
own  father.  (Ores,  iv.  13.)  This  event,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  O rosins,  must 
have  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Panic 

4.  M.  Fa  bids  Buteo,  curule  aedile  a.  c.  203, 
nnd  praetor  201,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
province.    (Lit.  xxx.  26, 40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Bi'tbo,  praetor  b.  c.  196,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Farther  Spain.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
24,  26.) 

6.  Q.  Fabius  Butko,  praetor  B.  c.  181,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  had  his 
command  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  of  the  quinqneviri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xL  18,  36,  43, 
xlv.  13.) 

7.  N.  Fabius  Btrrao,  praetor  b.  &  173,  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  bat  died  at 
Massilia  on  his  way  to  the  province.  (Liv.  xli. 
33,  xlii.  1,4.) 

8.  (Q.)  Fabius  Butbo,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Cornelias  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  roust  have 
been  the  son  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  adopted  by  Q. 
Fabius  Maxiinus,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Bu- 
teo  was  elected  quaestor  in  B.  c.  134,  and  was 
entrusted  by  his  uncle,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
of  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
serve  under  Scipio  in  the  war  against  Nuraantia. 
(VaL  Max.  viii.  15.  §  4;  Appian,  Hi*p.  84.) 

BU'TKO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
elder  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Porcius  Latro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
divided  all  his  subjects  welL  (Controv.  1,  6,  7, 
13,  Ax.) 

BUTES  (Bovnjf).  I.  A  son  of  Boreas,  a  Thra- 
cian,  was  hostile  towards  his  step-brother  Lycorgus, 
and  therefore  compelled  by  his  father  to  emigrate. 
He  accordingly  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
the  island  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxoa, 
But  as  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
made  predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  Thes- 
saly,  where  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
just  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Bates 
himself  took  Coronis;  but  she  invoked  Dionysus, 
who  struck  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  welL  (Diod.  v.  50.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telean  and  Zeuxippe.  Others  call 
his  father  Pandion  or  Amycus.  He  is  renowned 
a«  on  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
an  Argonaut.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §§  16,25,  iii.  14. 
f  8,  15.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
Krechtheian  Poseidon.  The  Attic  family  of  the 
Butodae  or  Eteobatadae  derived  their  origin  from 


him,  and  in  the  Ercchthenm  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae. 
(Pans.  i.  26.  §6  ;  Harpocrat,  Etyro.  M„  Hesych. 
it.;  Orph.  Arg.  138;  VaL  Flacc  L  394;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14.)  The  Argonaut  Butes  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  xiil  48) ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  that  Bates  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilybaeum,  where  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx.  (Apollod.  L  9. 
§  25 ;  Serv.  ad  Atn.  L  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  Butes  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  lea*t  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  Met.  vti.  500;  Diod.  v.  59;  Virg. 
Atn.  xL  690,  Suuj  ix.  646.  &c)  [L.  S.} 

BUTO  (Bovra»),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  ber.    Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83, 1 1 1,  1 33,  152,  155; 
Aeltan,  V.  H.  ii.  41 ;  Strnb.  xvii.  p.  802.)  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinities ;  and  in  the  my  thus  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  their  children, 
Horns  and  Bubastis.    Isis  entrusted  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Bubastis  and  Horus  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.  (Herod,  ii.  156 ; 
Plot,  de  Is.  et  Ot.  18,  38.)    Stephanas  of  Byxan- 
tium  appears  (s.  e.  Airrovr  w6kis )  to  speak  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  Letopolis  near 
Memphis ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  Carabyses.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  notions  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  night  (Phurnut  de  NaL  Dear.  2 ; 
Plut  ap.  Etueb.  Praep.  Ev.  iii.  1.)    This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  viz.  the  shrew-mouse 
(uvya\j)  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (ii.  67 )  states, 
that  both  these  animals  were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.   About  this  mouse  Plutarch  (ftympat.  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light.    This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  by  modern 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  (Jablonsky,  I'anth. 
Aeg.  iii.  4.  §  7;  CharopolUon,  Patdh,  E<jyi«™,  text 
to  plate  23.)  [L.8.] 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  From  the  order  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  12. 
a  17),  it  would  appear  that  be  must  have  lived 
after  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  before  Apion,  that 
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is,  dther  in  the  first  century  before  or  the  first 
century  after  Christ    [  Aristagobas.] 
BUZYGE.  [Budbia.J 

BYBLIS  (BitfAfj),  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Eidothca  (others  call  her  mother  Tragasia  or  Areia), 
aud  sister  of  Caunus.  The  story  about  her  is  re- 
lated in  different  ways.  One  tradition  is*  that 
Caunus  loved  his  sister  with  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  and  as  he  could  not  get  over  this  feeling, 
he  quitted  his  father's  home  and  Miletus,  and 
settled  in  Lycia.  Byblis,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  seek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  lime,  hung  her- 
self by  means  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  tears  arose 
the  well  Byblis.  (Parthcn.  EroL  11;  Conon,  Acip- 
rut.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  was  seized  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  her 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamadryas ;  and  the  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbouring 
people  the  tears  of  Byblis.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb- 
lis in  love  with  her  brother,  made  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  whereupon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Iieleges,  and  Byblis  hung  herself.  (Parthen. 
I.e.)  Ovid  (Met.  ix.  446-665)  in  his  description 
combines  several  features  of  the  different  legends  ; 
Byblis  is  in  love  with  Caunus,  and  as  her  love 
jws  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes ;  but  she  follows 
through  Caria,  Lycia,  &c,  until  at  last  she 
sinks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  is  changed  into  a  welL  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.)  [L&] 

BYZAS(Bu$"ai),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ceroessa, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Io.  lie  was  believed  to 
be  tiie  founder  of  Byzantium.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.; 
Diod.  iv.  49.)  This  transplantation  of  the  legend 
of  Io  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  colonists 
from  Argos  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
garians,  who  founded  Byzantium  in  B.  c  658,  was 
likewise  called  Byzaa,  (MuUer,  Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.) 

[L.  S.] 


C. 


CAANTHUS  (KdayOos),  a  son  of  Oeeanus 
and  brother  of  Melia.  Ho  was  sent  out  by  his 
father  in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  earned 
off,  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands,  he  threw  fire  into  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismcnium.  The  god 
then  killed  Caanthns  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  by  the  Thebans  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  killed,  near  the  river  Ismenius.  (Pans, 
ix.  10.  §5.)  [L.S.] 

CABADES.  [Sawunidak.] 

CABARNUS  (KdSapvos),*  mythical  personage 
of  the  island  of  l'aros,  who  revealed  to  Demeter 
the  fact  of  her  daughter  having  been  carried  off, 
and  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  was  said  to  have 
been  called  Cabarnis.  (Steph.  Byz.  ».  v.  Uipos.) 
From  Hesychius  (*.  r.  KdGapvot)  it  would  seem 
that,  in  Paros,  Ca  barn  us  was  the  name  for  any 
priest  of  Demeter.  [L.  S.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NEILUS  (NsIXos  Ka&nriAor), 


CABASILAS. 

archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  lived  according  to  some 
about  a.  d.  1314,  and  according  to  others  somewhat 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Joannes  Cantacuzenus.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  whence  he  is 
severely  censured  by  modern  writers  of  that  church, 
whereas  Greek  and  even  Protestant  writers  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Cabasilas  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  two 
only  have  yet  appeared  in  print.  1.  An  oration 
on  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  (wfpf  twv  alruir  ttjj  tKtcKrftriwj- 
Turjji  Siaardo-ftus),  and  2.  A  small  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  (w«pl  rijs  dpxv*  roS  rchra). 
The  first  edition  of  the  latter  treatise,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Mathias  Flacius,  appeared  at  Frank- 
furt in  1555,  in  small  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  B.  Vulcanius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1595, 8vo. 
and  of  Salmasius,  Hanover,  1608,  8vo.  This  Inst 
edition  contains  also  a  work  of  Barbuun,  on  the 
Kime  subject,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  also 
the  first  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cabnsilas  on  tho 
schism  between  the  two  churches,  which  Salmasius 
has  printed  as  the  second  book  of  the  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  latter  work  there  is 
an  English  translation  by  Thomas  (Jressop,  London, 
1 560, 8vo.  A  list  of  the  works  of  Neilus  CabnsiLis 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  by  Fabri- 
cius.  (BibL  Grace,  x.  p.  20,  Sec;  comp.  Wharton 'a 
Apjx-ndue  to  Caveat  Hist.  LiL  L  p.  34,  &c~,  vol.  ii. 
p.  521,  &c.  ed.  London.)  [LS.] 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (N«*oW  KaBa- 
o-lAos),  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  the  ne- 
phew and  successor  of  Neilus  Cabasilas,  with  whom 
be  has  often  been  confounded.  He  lived  about 
A.  D.  1350.  He  first  held  a  high  office  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus  to  induce 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
himself,  who  had  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  lay  be- 
fore her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  con- 
queror. (Cantacuz.  Hitt.  Byz.  iv.  39,  &c^  xiv.  16.) 
Nicolaus  Cabas i Lis,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, wrote  several  works,  of  which  however  only  a 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  be  was, 
like  his  uncle,  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  Latin 
church.  The  following  works  have  appeared  in 
print :  1.  'Epurftula  KnpaXtuiSrfi,  &c  that  is,  a 
compendious  explanation  of  the  holy  mass  or  liturgy. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Gcntbv 
nus  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1548,  8vc%,  from  whence 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  u  Liturgia  SS.  Patnim," 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C.  de  Sainctes, 
Paris,  1560,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  8vo.,  and 
also  in  the  BiUiotk.  Pair,  xxvi  p.  173,  ed.  Lugd. 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Fro  mo 
Ducaeus  in  the  Auctarium  to  the  BibL  Patr.  of 
1624,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  &c  2.  A  work  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  however,  the  au- 
thor treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  last  unction, 
and  the  eucharist.  This  work  is  as  yet  published 
only  in  a  Latin  version  by  J.  Pontanus,  together 
with  some  other  works,  and  also  an  oration  of 
NicoL  Cabasilas  against  usury,  Ingolstadt,  1604, 
4to.  From  this  edition  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
IHU,  Patr.  xxvi.  p.  136,  ed.  Lugd.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  consists  of  seven  books,  but  the  seventh 
has  never  appeared  in  print.    3.  An  oration  on 
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Usury  and  against  Usureri,  of  which  a  Latin  trans- 
lation was  published  by  J.  Po  titan  us  together  with 
Cabnsilaa'  life  of  Christ.  The  Greek  original  of 
this  oration  appro  red  at  August.  Vindel.  1595  by 
D.  HoeacheL,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
more  correct  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
Kpiphanius  on  the  burial  of  Christ,  by  S.  Simo- 
nides,  Samoscii,  1604,  4to.  The  many  other  ora- 
tions and  theological  works  of  Nicolaus  Cabasilas, 
which  hare  not  yet  been  printed,  are  euumeratcd 
in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  x.  p.  25,  &c.;  comp.  Whar- 
ton's Appendix  to  Cave's  HitL  LiL  L  p.  44.  ed.  Lon- 
don. [L.  S.] 

CABr^IRI  (Kd€*ipoi),  mystic  divinities  who  oc- 
cur in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
obscurity  that  hangs  over  them,  and  the  contradic- 
tions respecting  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  have  opened  a  wide  field  for 
speculation  to  modern  writers  on  mythology,  each 
of  whom  has  been  tempted  to  propound  a  theory 
of  his  own.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  has  been  traced  to  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  the  East,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
North ;  but  one  etymology  seems  as  plausible  as 
anothei,  and  etymology  in  this  instance  is  a  real 
ignis  fatuus  to  the  inquirer.  The  character  and 
nature  of  the  Cabeiri  are  as  obscure  as  the  meaning 
of  their  name.  Ail  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
here  is  to  trace  and  explain  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  as  they  are  presented  to 
us  in  chronological  succession.  We  chiefly  follow 
Lobeck,  who  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
ancients  upon  this  subject,  and  who  appears  to  us 
the  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
upon  it.    {Ayfaopkam.  pp.1202 — 1281.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  Kd- 
€tipou,  in  which  the  poet  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Argonauts  in  Lemnos.  The  Cabeiri 
promised  the  Argonauts  plenty  of  Lemnian  wine. 
(Plut.  Sympot.  ii.  1;  Pollux,  vi.  23;  Bekker, 
A  need.  p.  115.)  The  opinion  of  Welcker  (/>ie 
Aeschyl.  Trilog.  p.  236),  who  infers  from  Dionysius 
(i.  68,  &c)  that  the  Cabeiri  had  been  spoken  of  by 
Arctinus,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Lobeck 
and  others.  From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  here 
alluded  to,  it  appears  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
as  original  Lemnian  divinities,  who  had  power 
over  everything  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  over  the  vineyards. 
The  fruits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
their  protection,  for  the  Pelasgians  once  in  a  time 
of  scarcity  made  vows  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the 
Cabeiri.  (Myrsilus,  op.  Dionys.  L  23.)  Strabo 
in  his  discussion  about  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  Sec 
(x.  p.  466),  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
deriving  his  statements  from  ancient  authorities, 
and  from  him  we  learn,  that  Acusilaus  called  Ca- 
raillus  a  son  of  Cabeiro  and  Hephaestus,  and  that 
he  made  the  three  Cabeiri  the  sons,  and  the  Ca- 
beirian  nymphs  the  daughters,  of  Camillus.  Ac- 
cording to  Fherccydes,  Apollo  and  Rhytia  were 
the  parents  of  the  nine  Cory  ban  tes  who  dwelled  in 
Sunoihrace,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
Cabeirian  nymphs  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  Cory  ban  tes  as  well  as  the 
Cabeiri  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
towns  of  Troas.  The  Greek  logographcrs,  and  per- 
haps Aeschylus  too,  thus  considered  the  Cabeiri  as 
the  grandchildren  of  Proteus  and  as  the  sons  of 


Hephaestus,  and  consequently  a*  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  conversa- 
tion with  the  Argonauts,  and  their  being  repeatedly 
mentioned  along  with  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  Cory- 
bantes, and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  37)  says,  that  the  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  that 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-gods  (Ilo- 
raucof)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  on  the  prows 
of  their  ships.  As  the  Dioscuri  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  51),  the 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time,  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say,**  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hermae  from  the 
Pelasgians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Pelasgians  formerly  inhabited 
Samothrace,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Sarao- 
thnuians  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothra- 
cians  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hermes,  which  is 
explained  in  their  mysteries."  This  sacred  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (De  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22),  that  Hermes  was 
the  son  of  Coelus  and  Dies,  and  that  Proserpine 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  (ii.  2.  1 1 ),  when  he  says, 
that  Mercury  (Hermes)  had  connexions  with  Brimo, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshiped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  Argot,  whom  some  identi- 
fied with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  others  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Spanh.  ad  Callim.  hymn,  iu 
Dion.  259.)  We  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  places  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Galen.  (De  Medic.  SiMpL  ix.  2.  p.  246,  ed. 
Chart)  The  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  %o  huvo 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnos.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  M  Lemnian  Women,"  had  mentioned  Bendis 
along  with  the  Brauronian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nonnus  (Dionvs.  xxx.  45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  Alcon  brandished  'Exa-raj  Suurtl&ta 
tt  vfxr6v,  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Samothracians  and  Lemnian s  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis,  Bendis,  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  some  sexual  connexion  with 
Hermes,  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Samothrace. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  speaks  about 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whose  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  is 
Stesimbrotus,  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  Lobeck,  as  follows  :  Some 
persons  think  that  the  Corybantes  are  the  sous  of 
Cronos,  others  that  they  are  the  sous  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Corybantes)  went  to  Sa- 
mothrace and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Corybantes  are  generally  known,  whereas  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  Sauothracian  Corybantes, 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Corybantes  are  kept 
secret  or  are  mystic  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius,  who  states,  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Rhea 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Stesimbro- 
tus, that  the  Upd  were  performed  in  Samothrace 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount 
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Cabeirus  in  Berecyntia.  But  bore  again  opinions 
differed  very  much,  for  while  some  believed  that 
the  Upd  Ka6*  ip&v  were  thus  called  from  their  hav- 
ing been  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  Cabeiri, 
others  thought  that  they  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Cabeiri,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
grcfit  god*. 

The  Attic  writers  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  ( Aristoph. 
Par,  298 ;  comp.  EtymoL  Gud.  p.  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  same  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  speak  of  the  Samothracian 
gods  generally.  (Diod.  iv.  43,  49  ^Aelian,  Fragm. 
p.  320;  Caliim.  Ep.  36;  Lucian.  Ep.  15  ;  Phrt. 
MaredL  30.)  There  are  several  instances  men- 
tioned of  lo  vers  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promis- 
ing fidelity  to  one  another  (Juv.  iiL  144;  Himerius, 
Oral.  L  12)  ;  and  Suidas  (*.«.  AiaAcm&Uti)  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  girl  invoking  the  Cabeiri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  these  oaths  wc  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabeiri, 
than  from  the  fact  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 
Rhodins  (L  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  The  Samothra- 
cians  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  he 
spoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus  and  Jasion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  Electnu  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Samothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.   The  two  scholia  on  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  {L  c.)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  vis,  Axieroa,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Axiocersus ;  the  first  is  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Others 
add  a  fourth,  Cadroilus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.    It  thus  appears 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Steaimbro- 
tns,  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseas  only  added  their  names. 
Herodotus  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone ;  the  worship  of  the  latter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  (ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  198) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Demeter.  (Liv. 
xlv.  6.)    According  to  the  authors  used  by  Diony- 
sius  (i.  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Arcadia;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  his  brother  J  as  ion  or 
Jasus  and  his  sister  Harmonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
ladium from  the  temple  of  Pallas.    Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appears  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Teucer  in  Troas.    Dardanus  himself, 
again,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
ad  Aen,  iiL  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
».  v.  AapWot;  Eustath.  ad  Dkmy*.  Perieg.  891), 
while  Arrinn  (op.  Etuiatk.  p.  351)  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.   Respecting  Dardanas' 
brother  .Tasion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
differ  very  much ;  for  while  some  writers  describe 
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him  as  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  Parrha- 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,  a  third  account 
(Dionys  L  61)  stated,  that  be  was  killed  by  light- 
ning for  having  entertained  improper  desires  for 
Demeter ;  and  Arrian  (L  c)  says  that  Jasion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  went  to  Sicily  and 
many  other  place*,  and  there  established  the  mys- 
teries of  these  goddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re- 
warded him  by  yielding  to  his  embraces,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Parius,  the  founder  of  Paros. 

All  writers  of  this  class  appear  to  consider 
Dardanus  as  the  founder  of  the  Samothracian  mys- 
teries, and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  solemnized 
in  honour  of  Demeter.    Another  set  of  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  belonging  to 
Rhea  (Diod.  v.  51 ;  Schol.  ad  Aru&L  p.  106; 
Strab.  Excerfd.  lib.  vii.  p.  511,  ed.  Almelov.; 
Lucian,  Dt  DtaSyr.  97),  and  suggests  the  identity 
of  the   Samothracian   and    Phrygian  mysteries. 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Corybantea,  the 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  in 
Samothrace,  and  Stesimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cabeiri  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  and  all 
those  writers  who  describe  Dardanus  as  the  founder 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  naturally  ascribed 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  to  Rhea.  To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Mnaseas, 
Artemidorus,  and  even  by  Herodotus,  since  he 
mentions  Hermes  and  Persephone  in  connexion 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Persephone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Rhea.    Now,  as  Demeter  and  Rhea 
have  many  attributes  in  common — both  are  f*ry&- 
Koi  Ssoi,  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebrated 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  as  peculiar 
features  of  the  one  are  occasionally  transferred  to 
the  other  («.  g.  Eurip.  Helm.  1304),  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  happen,  that  the  Samo- 
thracian goddess  was  sometimes  called  Demeter 
and  sometimes  Rhea.    The  difficulty  is,  however, 
increased  by  the  fact  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  too 
being  worshipped  in  Samothrace,    (Plin.  H.N. 
v.  6.)    This  Venus  may  be  either  the  Thracian 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves  for  we  know  that  Thebes  pos- 
sessed three  ancient  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Cadmus 
and  which  may  have  been  the  TlaTalxoi  who  re- 
sembled the  Cabeiri.  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  2;  Herod. 
iiL  37.)    In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  we 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  accounts  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  chahar  or  chabor,  an  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  44  the  great,"  and  that  Lobeck  considers 
Astarte  as  identical  with  the  2«Ai}ktj  KaStipla, 
which  name  P.  Ligorius  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writers  who  transfer  all  that  it 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  indeed  different  from  the  Cabeiri  of 
Acusilaus  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  them ;  first,  'be- 
cause the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
protectors  of  persons  in  danger  either  by  land  or 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  some  places  where 
the  «*u*r«»  were  worshipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabeiri.  (Pans, 
x.  38.  $  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dios- 
curi and  Cabeiri  (Dionys  i.  67,  &c.)  ;  and  Varro 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Dardanus 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pbeneos  to  Saiuothrace, 
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and  that  Aeneas  brought  them  from  thence  to  Italy. 
{  Macrob.  Sat.  iil  4  ;  Serv.  ad  ^e*.  i.  378,  Hi.  148.) 
But  the  authorities  for  this  opinion  are  all  of  a  late 
period.  According  to  one  set  of  accounts,  the  Sa- 
niothracian  gods  were  two  male  divinities  of  the 
same  age,  which  applies  to  Zeus  and  Dionysus,  or 
Dardanus  and  Jasion,  but  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
or  Persephone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
time,  had  become  accustomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
and  Cabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
exactly  the  name  of  each  separate  divinity  com- 
prised under  those  common  names,  some  divinities 
are  mentioned  among  the  Penates  who  belonged  to 
the  Cabeiri,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Servius  (ad 
i4eis.viii.6I9)  represents  Zeus,  Pallas,  and  Hermes 
as  introduced  from  Samothrace ;  and,  in  another 
passage  (ad  Aen.  iii.  264),  he  says  that,  according 
to  the  Samothracians,  these  three  were  the  great 
gods,  of  whom  Hermes,  and  perhaps  Zeus  also, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  Cabeiri.  Varro  (de 
Ling.  Lai.  v.  58,  ed.  Mailer)  says,  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  the  great  Samothracian  gods ; 
while  in  another  place  (ap.  August  De  Civ.  Dei, 
vii.  18)  he  statcd,^hat  there  were  three  Samothra- 
cian gods,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
M  inerva  or  the  prototype  of  things,— the  ideas  of 
Plato,  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  view  Varro 
■himself  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  various  state- 
menu  we  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  earliest  writers  regard  the  Cabeiri  as  descended 
fmm  inferior  divinities,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus : 
they  have  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Samothrace, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Those  early  writers  cannot 
possibly  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
sephone or  Rhea.  It  is  true  those  early  authori- 
ties are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  later 
ones;  but  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
may  have  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  is 
with  reference  to  him  that  Strabo  repeats  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Corybantes  and 
Cnretes,  were  only  ministers  of  the  great  gods. 
We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri  were  originally  such  inferior  beings;  and 
as  the  notion  of  the  Cabeiri  was  from  the  first  not 
fixed  and  distinct,  it  became  leu  so  in  later  times  ; 
and  as  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
surprise  that  the  mysteries,  which  were  next  in 
importance  to  those  of  Eleusis,  the  most  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  were  at  length  completely  transferred 
to  this  goddess.  The  opinion  that  the  Samothra- 
cian gods  were  the  same  as  the  Roman  Penates, 
stems  to  have  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en- 
deavoured to  trace  every  ancient  Roman  institution 
to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

The  places  where  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oc- 
curs, are  chiefly  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros. 
Some  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  Samo- 
thracian and  Lemnian  Cabeiri  were  distinct ; 
but  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
4G*G).  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islands, 
we  read  of  But<Ainn  Cabeiri.  Near  the  Neitian 
gate  of  Thebes  there  was  a  grove  of  Demeter 
Cabeiria  and  Cora,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
stadia  from  it  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
( Paus.  ix.  25.  §  5.)  Here  mysteries  were  cele- 
brated, and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
tot*  as  the  time  of  Pausanias,  (Comp.  iv.  1.  §  5.) 


The  account  of  Pausanias  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  as 
Lobeck  justly  remarks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  must 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Samothracian  Cadiuilus  o*r 
Cadmus  and  the  Tbeban  Cadmus;  for  tradition 
clearly  describes  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  further 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anthedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  and  increasing  man's  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodoras.  (Brunck, 
AnaL  ii.  p.  185.)  A  Macedonian  Caitcinu  occurs 
in  Lactantius.  (L  15, 8 ;  comp.  Firmicus,  de  Error. 
Prof,  p.  23;  Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  p.  16.)  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pian being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altars  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Plot  A  lex.  2 ; 
Philnstr.  de  VU.  ApoUon.  ii.  43.)    The  Pergamenian 

Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  4.  §  6),  and 
those  of  Ikrytus  by  Sanchoniathon  (ap.  Euab. 
Praep.  Evang.  p.  31)  and  Damaseius.  (  ViL  Itidor, 
eclii.  573.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  general,  see  Did.  of  AnU  $.  v.  Kxx6*ipia ; 
Lobeck,  Agiaopk.  p.  1281,  dec  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  see 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii.  p.  302,  Ac ;  Schelling,  Ueber 
die  Cotter  txm  Samothrair,  Stuttgard,  1815 ;  Welc- 
ker,  AeeckyL  TrUoq. ;  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  die  Pe- 
nat.  [L.  S.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  Cams,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  which  Cacus  had  stolen 
from  Hercules  or  Recaranus.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Lactant 
i.  20.  36  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  viii.  190.)       [L.  S.] 

CACUS,  a  fabulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recaranus;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  passed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betrayed  the  place 
of  their  concealment.  Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules, 
(Liv.  i.  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  considerable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Ov.  Fust. 
i.  554 ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  190,  Ac.;  Propert 
iv.  9;  Dionys.  L  32,  43;  Aurel.  Vict  De  Oriy. 
Gent.  Bom.  6.)  Evandcr,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  which  Cacus  hod  resided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  ana 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  original  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  he 
was  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Hortung 
(Die  Retig.  d.  Rom.  l  p.  318,  Ac),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cacius  (Diod. 
iv.  21 ;  Solin.  i.  1),  and  his  sister  Caca  were  Ro- 
man pe nates,  whose  names  he  connects  with  «ofs», 
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oilm,  and  ooquo.  There  were  at  Rome  various 
things  connected  with  the  legends  about  Cat  us. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  not  tar  from  the 
hut  of  Faustulus,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  **  the  ladder 
of  Cacus,"  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacus,  which  is 
still  shewn  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod.,  Solin.,  U.  cc;  Klausen, 
Aenea*  u.  die  Penaten,  p.  768,  &c;  Bunsen,  Back- 
mi.  der  Stadt  Horn,  L  p.  1 34,  iiL  1.  p.  407.)  [US.] 

CA'DIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 

CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(KaSfuKot,  Kcurfukot,  or  Kdbaoi),  according  to 
Acusilaus  (ap.  Slrab.  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  father  of  the  Samothracian  Ca* 
beiri  and  the  Cabeirian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilus  himself  as  the  fourth  of  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri.  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Iikod.  L  917;  comp. 
Cabxirl)  [US.] 

CADMUS  (KdJf»»),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa,  and  brother  of  Europe,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Euro  pa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
phassa  accompanied  her  sons.  All  researches  being 
fruitless,  Cadmus  and  Telephassa  settled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephassa  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  respecting 
his  sister.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Fhoen.  638,  ad  Aridoph.  Ran.  1256  ;  Pans, 
ix.  12.  §  1.)  Cadmus  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  oracle  in  Phocis  among  the  herds  of  Pclagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Bucotia,  where  she  sank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmca.  As  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per- 
sons to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  wa- 
ter. This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Ares,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udacus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Hypcrenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Tbeban  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  The  bans. 
Cadmus  whs  punished  for  having  slain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  nerve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  say  one  year,  others  eight  years.  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gave  him  1 1  arm  on  ia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmca.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmon  ia  the  famous  WwAoi  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Europa,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe, 
I  no,  Semde,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmon  ia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cenchelians  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  Illyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.  The  Cenchellans  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my. After  this,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
be  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia  were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re- 
moved by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Apollodonis  (iii.  I. 
§  I ,  Ac.),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticulars  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginus  (Fab. 
178)and  Pausanias  (ix.  5.  §  1,  10.  §  1, 12.  §  1,4c). 
There  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  traditions  present 
considerable  differences.  His  native  country  ia 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  Phoenicia,  as  in 
ApoUodorus  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  2 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  32 1 , 
ix.  p.  401);  but  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tynan 
(Herod,  ii.  49 ;  Eurip.  Fhoen.  639),  and  sometimes) 
a  Sidonian.  (Eurip.  Batch.  171 ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  57 1.) 
Others  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  native  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt  (Diod.  i.  23;  Paus.  ix.  12.  §  2),  and  his 
parentage  is  modified  accordingly ;  for  he  is  also 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  or 
of  Argiope,  the  daughter  of  Neilus.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Fhoen.  5,  with  Valck.  note ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
6,  178,  179.)  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  of 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  58,  Ac.;  Diod.  iii.  67, 
v.  57;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  56 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  277),  and 
to  have  been  the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pangaeon  in  Thrace.  The  teeth  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  Athena  herself ;  and  the  spot 
where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftertimes,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip. 
Fhoen.  670 ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  §  1.)  Half  of  the  teeth 
were  given  by  Athena  to  Acetes,  king  of  Colchis. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  1183;  Apollod.  L  9.  §23; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iL  1 41.)  The  account  of  his 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions ;  for  some  related,  that  he  was  expelled  by 
Amphion  and  Zcthus,  or  by  Dionysus.  (SyncclL 
p.  296,  ed.  Dindorf.)  A  tradition  of  Brasiae  stated, 
that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  birth  of  Diony- 
sus by  his  daughter  Semele,  shut  up  the  mother 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  (Paus.  iiL  24.  %  3.)  According  to  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus  (iL  49),  however,  Melampus  learned 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dionysus  from  Cadmus, 
and  other  traditions  too  represent  Cadmus  as  wor- 
shipping Dionysus.  (e.g.  Eurip.  Baeck  181.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pentheus ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  IUy- 
ria,  where  he  built  Buthoe  (Bacch.  43,  1331,  Ac), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  lllyrius  or  Polydorus. 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  its  manifold 
poetical  embellishments,  seems  to  suggest  the  im- 
migration of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  civilisation  (the  alpha- 
bet, art  of  mining,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus) 
cama  into  the  country.  But  the  opinion  formed  on 
this  point  roust  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  early  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece.  While 
Buttmann  and  Creuzer  admit  such  an  influence, 
C.  O.  M tiller  denies  it  altogether,  and  regards 
Cndmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.  Cadmus  was 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  at 
Sparta  he  had  a  herouro.  (Paus.  iiL  15.  §  6  ;  comp. 
Buttmann.  MyliuAog.  iL  p.  171 ;  Miillcr,  Orchom. 
p.  113,  Ac)  [L.  S.J 

CADMUS  (Kdfyioj),  the  son  of  Scythes,  a  man 
renowned  for  his  integrity,  was  sent  by  Gelon  to 
Delphi,  in  b.  c.  480,  with  great  treasures,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  with  orders  to  give  them  to  the  Per- 
sians if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  bring  them 
bock  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.   After  the 
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defeat  of  Xerxes,  Cadmus  returned  to  Sicily  with 
the  treasure*,  though  he  might  easily  have  appro- 
priated them  to  hit  own  use.  (Herod,  vii.  163, 
164.)  Herodotus  calls  Cadmus  a  Coan,  and  states 
further,  that  he  received  the  tyranny  of  Cos  from 
his  father,  but  gave  the  state  its  liberty  of  bis  own 
accord,  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice ;  and  that 
after  this  he  went  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
with  the  Samians  at  ZancJe,  afterwards  called 
Mesaene.  Muller  (Dor.  i.  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tyrant  of  Zancle,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa- 
mians (b-  c.  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
having  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  father,  but  of 
Scythes  having  died  in  Persia,  Muller  remarks  that 
the  government  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
father  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
ing continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
correct,  Cadmus  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
Zancle.  He  was  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
poet  Epicharmus.    (Suidas,  ».  r.  'Zwlxapftot.) 

CADMUS  (KdSfus).  1.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of 
Pandion,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  or  logographer.  He  lived,  according  to 
the  vague  statement  of  Joseph  us  (c  Apum.  L  2 ; 
comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  267 ),  very  shortly 
before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidas 
makes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
pheus, which  arises  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
mus lived  about  B.C.  540.  Strata  (t.  p.  18)  places 
Cadmus  first  among  the  three  authors  whom  he 
calls  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks  : 
tic.  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeut ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
was  the  roost  ancient  of  the  three — an  inference 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(//.  v.  31 ),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
wrote  (Greek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
passage  {vii.  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
ancient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  sim- 
ply the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
gard this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
into  which  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
rities at  different  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
had  said  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
can  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
is,  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
made  Pherecydes  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear- 
liest Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
fact.  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Miletus  and  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
in  four  books  (Krfaij  MtAifvov  sral  rijs  SAn*  'Iswfaj). 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Jud. 
de  Tkmcyd.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
considered  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
( IW-kker's  Anted,  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  fact,  obviously 
guilty  of  this  confusion,  since  he  says,  that  Cad- 


mus of  Miletus  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fat/.  Hell.  ii.  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whoso 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.       [L.  S.] 

CAEC1LIA,  CA1A,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  viiL  74 ;  Val.  Max. 
EpiL  de  Pram,  in  fin. ;  Fettus,  t.  v.  Goto ;  PluL 
Qiutett.  Bom.  p.  27 1,  e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caecilii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Pracnestine  Caeculus.  (Fest.  t.  v. 
Quculus.)  The  story  of  Caia  Caecilia  is  related 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  beartlu 
That  she  was,  at  the  some  time,  looked  upon  a*  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  "  My  name  is  Caia."  (Val. 
Max.  /.  c ;  Plut  Quactt.  Rom.  p.  271,  e.)  [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  father 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.  [Atticus,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECI'LIA  or  METELLA,  Land 2.  Daugh- 
ters of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicns,  consul 
B.  c  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isnuricus,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasico,  consul  in  111,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  47,  poet  Red.  ad  Quir.  3,  Brui.  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvut, 
consul  in  mc.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mitliri dates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute, (Pint.  LuchIL  1 ;  Cic.  in  Ver.  iv.  66  ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Vir.  IlL  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus, 
consul  in  B.c  123,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulchcr,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pukber, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic  de  LHv.  i.  2,  44, 
pro  Rose.  Am.  10,  50 :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
latter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Neputie 
Jilxa  instead  of  Nepotis  toror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  fralrte  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic.  ad  AH.  iv.  3, 
ad  Fam.  v.  3,  pro  Gael.  24.) 

Cicero  relates  (de  IHv.  IL  «?.),  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caecilia 's  in  the  Marsic  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L,  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  in 
B.C.  1 19,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifex 
maximus,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  (StUL  6.)  Her  father's  praenomen  is 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
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the  Dioscuri  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  2.  fig  45,  46,  with 
the  commentary  of  Asconius),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmaticus  as  her  father.  She  waa  first  married 
to  M.  Aemiliui  Scaurus,  consul  in  115,  bj  whoru 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scaurua  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic.  /.  c  pro 
Sett.  47 ;  PluL  SidL  33,  Pomp.  9  ;  Pun.  H.  N. 
xxxvi  15.  s.  24.  $  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  Sulla's  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religious 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  bad  her  re- 
moved from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (PluL  SmlL  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  property  confis- 
cated in  the  proscriptions.    (Plin.  /.  c) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
whose  father  waa  consul  in  B.C. 57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  Dolabclla, 
Cicero's  son-in-law  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Serm.  ii.  3.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  xii.  52,  xiii.  7.)  Her 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caecilius  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  corop.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  a  c.  444,  is  a  false  reading  for 
T.  Cloelius.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.  c ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
family  of  the  Metelli  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  families  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
culus,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Cadculus],  or 
Caecas,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  ( Festus,  t.  r. 
Caectdut.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  arc  Bassis,  Dkntkr,  Mktkllus,  Nigkr, 
Pinna,  Rcrus,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mcn- 

^CAEc7uA^UsTa  senator,  punished  in  a.  D.  I 
32  for  falsely  accusing  Cotta.  (Tac  A  mm.  vi.  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Cartilage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  a.  n. 
311,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
suriua.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
malicious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Lucilla,  up- 
on threo  x rounds  :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  tradiior,  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caed I ian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinua. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  pracfect  Anulinus  to 
interfere,  but  were  referred  by  him  to  the  emperor, 


and  accordingly  the  rival  pnlates  repaired  to  Rome, 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiastics  of  his 
own  faction.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  council 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  bishops, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  313,  and  gave 
their  decree  in  favour  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  An 
appeal  waa  lodged  with  Constantine,  who  agreed 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  council, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  August,  314, 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  con- 
firmed. The  struggle  was,  however,  obstinately 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Donatists,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  before 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  delegated  by  the 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  refused  to 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  whatever, 
if  hostile  to  their  claims.  The  formidable  schism 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  is  spoken 
of  more  fully  under  Donatus.  (Optatos,  i.  19, 
Ac.)  [W.  R,] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  him  of  his  con- 
demnation by  the  senate  in  A.  D.  67.  (Tac  An*. 
xvi.  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'GIUS,  praetor,  falsely 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  d.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.  (Tac.  Arm.  iiL  37.) 

CAECI'LIUS.  1.  Q.  Caxciuus,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  a.  c.  439.  (Li v.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Cabciliua,  a  Roman  knight,  the  husband 
of  Catiline's  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  time) 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic.  it  Petit.  Con.  2 ;  Ascon.  m  Tog. 
Cand.  p  84,  ed.  Orelli.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same 
Q.  Caecilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabinius,  who  was  praetor  in  89. 
(Cic.  DvrimaU  20.)  Zumpt  remarks,  that  he  can 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Metelli,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overborne  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso, 

3.  Q.  CABciuufl,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  L. 
Lucullus,  and  the  uncle  of  Atticus,  acquired  a  largo 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest.  The  old 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Atticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  by  him  in  his 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  B.  c  57.  (Nepos, 
Att.  5;  Ck.  ad  Att.  i.  1,  12,  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Cakilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank 
(primi  pili)  in  the  army  of  Afranius,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ilerda,  B.  c  49.  (Caea.  B.C.  Li.  46.) 

L.  CAECI'LI  US.  We  generally  find  included 
among  the  writings  of  Lactantius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  £k  Mortilms  Ptr- 
*rcutorum%  containing  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
thoseemperors  who  displayed  active  hostility  towards 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  different  persecutions 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeance  of 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
|  faith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance,  from 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  its  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  argument  in 
favour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  appears 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentjus,  and 
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before  bis  quarrel  with  Licinius,  that  ii  to  say,  be- 
tween a.  D.  312  and  315.  The  text  is  corrupt  and 
mutilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contains 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
in  consequence  of  the  declamatory  tone  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  the  high  colouring  and 
trimming  employed  throughout  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular design  proposed.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  valuable 
on  account  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history, 
and  is  peculiarly  famous  as  containing  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  the  alleged  vision  of  Constantino 
before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  engrave 
upon  their  shields  the  well-known  monogram  re- 
presenting the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  name  of  Christ  (c.  44). 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Lactantius,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Puris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (vol.  iin  1(579)  from  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina,  bearing 
simply  the  inscription  Lucn  Cscu.ii  Incipit  Liber 
Ad  Donatum  Confbsborbm  Db  Murtihus  Pre- 
set utorum.  Baluze  entertained  no  doubt  that 
he  had  discovered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
by  Hieronymus  as  De  Persecution  Ubrum  Vnum, 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[Lactantiuh],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Donatus,  apparently  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
natus  addressed  in  the  discourse  De  Ira  Dei,  and 
by  the  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  series  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
form  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
Le  Nourry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  different  from 
Lactantius,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  171^  as 
M  Lucii  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem 
de  Mortibus  Pcrsecutorum  hactenus  Lucio  Caecilio 
Firmiano  I>actantio  adscriptus,  ad  Colbertinum 
codkem  denuo  emendatus,"  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  elaborate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  Pfeff,  Walch,  Le 
Clerc,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
Ueumann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can- 
not be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  docs  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
modern  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Baluze. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  De  Aforti- 
l>us  Persecvtorum  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
of  Rauldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
8vo.  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.     [W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECPLIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
name  is  occasionally  cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
and  earlier  than  African  us.  [Atricancs,  Sbx. 
Cabculiuh.]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  corrupt  passage  of  Lnmpridius  {Alex. 
&V.68),  they  urge  that  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
Sex. Caecilius  Africanus  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  3. 
a.  3.  §  4)  was  identical  with  Africanus.  He  may 
have  been  a  private  person,  mid  distinct  from  the 
jurists  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus.    This  incon- 


clusive passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Africanus  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone. 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julian  us,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  (e.  y. 
Dig.  12.  tit.  6.  a  38;  Dig.  19.  tit.  1.  a.  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  ap- 
pears to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  be  is  cited 
by  Javolenus  (Dig.  24.  tit.  1.  s.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianas.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  2.  a  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caecilius  is  represented  by  Oellius  as  con- 
versing with  Favorinus,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  as  a  person  deceased.  **  Sextus 
Caecilius,  in  disciplina  juris  atque  legibus  populi 
Human i  noscendis  interprctandisque  scientia,  usu, 
nuctoritateque  illustri  fuit.n  (Cell.  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  Oellius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  d.  161.)  The  passage  in  Oellius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  place  nearly 
700  years  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  false  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  years  could  have  elapsed  from  a.  u.  c  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Oellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  for  from  the  commencement  (a.  d.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tit  3.  a  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  a  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Caelius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  ground 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
by  fair  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
lenus, as  we  learn  from  Capitolinus  {Anton.  Pw*, 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julian  us 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master's  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion—one of  the  most  difficult  and  celebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Roman  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  Caecilius  Sextus  is  cited  : — Caecilius :  Dig.  15. 
tit  2.  a  1.  §  7  ;  21.  tit  1.  a  14.  §  3  (al  Caelius) ; 
21.  tit  1.  a  14.  §  10 ;  24.  tit  1.  a  64  ;  35.  tit  2. 
a  36.  1 4  t  48.  tit  5.  a  2.  |  5 ;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  a  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caecilius  :  Diff.  24.  tit  1.  a  2  ;  33.  tit. 
9.  a  3.  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Aelius ;  compare  Cell.  iv.  1); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit.  9.  a  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  §  6;  48.  tit  5.  a  13.  §  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5.  a  1.  §  27  ;  30. 
tit  m.  a  32,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  a  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caecilius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Oaius,  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prne- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  Digest,  e.  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Poraponiua  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponras  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  a  4 1 ,  where  Pomponiua 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomponiua  From  this  and 
from  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pomponius 
is  named  in  full  (Dig.  24.  tit  3.  a  44  ;  29.  tit  2. 
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s.  30.  $  6),  the  praenomen  Sextus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  distinctive  of  the  elder  Pomponius. 
But  that  Sextus  alone,  did  not  designate  any  one 
named  Pomponius  is  clear  from  the  phrase  M  tarn 
Scxtus  quam  Pomponius "  in  Dig.  30.  tit.  aw.  s.32, 
pr.,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  u  Sextum  quoque 
et  Poraponium"  occurring  in  VaL  Frag.  §  88, 
though  Bethraann-Hollwcg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Horn.  A niejusL  i.  p.  255),  has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  ri.  From  Dig.  42.  tit 
4.  s.  7.  §  19,  Vat  Frag.  $  88,  and  Gains,  iL  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextus  was  contemporary  with  Ju- 
rentius  Celsus,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  works 
were  digested  by  Juliana*.  If,  then,  Sextus  be 
identified  with  Scxtus  Caecilius  and  Africanns, 
Africanus  must  have  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Julianus.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
nave  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  understand  in  it*  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  M  Serrius  apud  Alfenum  notat,"  in 
Dig.  17.  tit  2.  a.  35.  $  8.  (See  contra,  Otto,  in 
The*.  Jur.  Rom.  v.  1614-^5.) 

A  jurist  named  Publitu  Caecilius  is  spoken  of 
by  Rutilius  (  Vita*  JCtorum,  c  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius ;  but  the  name  Pub- 
b'us  Caecilius  is  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  for 
Publiciu*  Gellius  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius, Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  L  ww.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blending  of  two  family 
names  in  Publicius  Gellius.  (Menngius,  A  mom. 
Jur.  cc  22,  23 ;  Heinecciua,  de  Sexto  Pomponioy 
Opera,  ed.  Genev.  iii.  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECrLIUS(Ko4Jf(Aioj)of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  S.J 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.  [Bio*.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CALACTI'NUS(KauclAioj  Ka- 
Awrru'of),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  though  erro- 
neously, aurnamed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acte  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  name  Calactinus).  His  parents  are 
•aid  by  Suidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Caecilius  himself,  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archngathus.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  10. 
§  7,  ix.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicarna*«ua  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known;  but 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  that  he 
studied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
All  these  works  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
high  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Plut  IMm.  3,  Vit.  X  Oral.  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840  ;  Phot  Uibl.  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  ed.  Bekker.)  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  others  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
grammatical  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
is  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas  and  from 
some  passages  of  other  writers  :  1.  Tltpl  fnrropocijt. 
(SuhL;  QuintiL  l.c.)  2.  H«pi  trxVP***".  (Alex. 
de  Fitptr.  ii.  2  ;  Tiber,  de  Fu/ur.  passim.)  3.  Tltpl 
XapaxTTjpoj  rmw  S*Ka  far6pwv.     4.  n«pl  Amriov 


cr&yypawta.  (Longin.  de  SMim.  32.)  5.  tltp\ 
'Arrup&rros  (nSrrayfia.  (Plut  Vit,  XOraU  p.  832, 
e.)  6.  ibyttpioi*  Ar)ua<r64yovt  koI  AUrx'trov. 
7.  OyKpurit  &r)no<rtivovi  *ol  Ki**p£vot.  (Plut 
Dem.  3.)    8.  n«pl  Itrroplas.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  466.) 

9.  T/r«  &ia<p4pti  d  'Arrutis  pfAor  rev  'AtruwoS. 

10.  Tltpi  AiHtovdivovt,  noun  aJrov  ytrfovn  Xoyoi 

Kol  WOlOt   V&Soi.      1  1.  Tit  pi   T(S»*  KOO*   lOTOpUw  1\ 

imp'  laropian  tlpritUmr  r<ut  ftropm.  12.  Tltpi 
SouAixcSv  ToKdfwtv.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  13.  Karat 
4>p\syo)v  Svo.  14.  'EirAoyi)  ki^tw  Kara  crroi^tior. 
This  work  has  been  much  used  by  Suidas.  (See 
his  preface.)  15.  IIspl  vtyoxn,  was  the  first  work 
with  this  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.  1  ;  compare 
Westcrmann,  Getch.  der  Grieek.  li<  re<Ustt»dc  §  KH, 
notes  16,  &c^  §  47,  note  6,  %  57,  note  4.)  [L.S.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.  [Conmrrus.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  [Cvprianls.] 
Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIRO'TA,  a  grammarian, 
born  at  Tusculum,  was  a  freed  man  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus  and  taught  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.Agrippa.  But, 
suspected  by  Atticus  of  entertaining  designs  upon 
his  daughter,  he  was  dismissed.  He  then  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelius  Gall  us ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempore,  and 
to  give  lectures  upon  Virgil  and  other  modern 
poets.  (Suet  IU.  Oram.  16.) 
CAECI'LIUS  EUTY'CHIDES.  [Ectychi- 

CAECILIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalik.] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.  [RupiNua.] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX.  [Simplex.] 
CAECI'LIUS  STA'TIUS,  a  Roman  comic 
poet,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was, 
according  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  Aulas  Gel- 
lius (iv.  20)  and  Hieronymua  (in  Euseb.  Chron. 
Olymp.  el.  2),  by  birth  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a 
native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  servile 
appellation  of  Statins,  which  was  afterwards,  pro- 
bably when  he  received  his  freedom,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  aa 
Caecilius  Statius.  His  death  happened  B.  c  lf>8, 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennius  and  two  years  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  had  ex- 
cited his  warm  admiration.  (Sucton.  Vit.  TerenL) 
The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caecilius 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  but  all  of  them  are  extremely 
brief,  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  AuL  GelL 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines  and  the  other  (Cic  de 
N.  D.  xxix.)  to  twelve  only.  Hence  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers  without  attempting  to  judge 
independently.  The  Romans  themselves  then, 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  own  department  classing  him  for  the  most 
part  with  Plautus  and  Terence.  M  Caecilius  excels 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Terentius  in  tho 
development  of  character,  Plautus  in  dialogue  ;** 
and  again,  **  None  rival  Titinnius  and  Terentius 
in  depicting  character,  but  Trabes  and  Atilius 
and  Caecilius  at  once  command  our  feelings"  are 
the  observations  of  Varro  (ap.  Non.  ».  r.  Poteen  ; 
Chans,  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.).—**  We  may  pronounce 
Ennius  chief  among  epic  poets  Pacurius  among 
tragic  poets  perhaps  Caecilius  among  comk  poets'" 
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says  Cicero  (De  Oflim.  Gen.  Die.  i.),  although  in 
other  passages  he  censures  his  latinity  as  impure. 
(Ad  Att.  Til  3,  BniL  c.  74.)  The  dictum  of  the 
f.vshionable  critics  of  the  Augustan  age  is  embodied 
by  Horace  in  the  line  (Ep.  ii.  1.  59),  u  Vincere 
Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte."  Veileius 
declares  (ii.  17),  that  the  **  charms  of  Latin  wit 
were  brilliantly  displayed  by  Caecilius,  Terentius, 
and  Afranius."  u  We  are  most  lame  in  comedy, 
although  the  ancients  extol  Caecilius,"  is  the 
testimony  of  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  99),  while  Vulca- 
tius  Sedigitus  in  an  epigram  preserved  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  (xt.  24)  pronounces  Caecilius  first 
among  the  nine  comic  poets  there  enumerated,  the 
second  place  being  assigned  to  Plautus,  and  the 
sixth  to  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  not  acquired  at 
once,  for  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra, 
while  he  apologises  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
had  already  twice  failed,  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  works  of  Caecilius  were  now  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
olT  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficulty  kept 
their  ground.  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
to  above,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  their  titles, 
belong  to  the  class  of  PoUiabte,  that  is,  were  free 
translations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.    There  is  a  curious 
chapter  in  Aulus  Oellius  (ii.  23),  where  a  compari- 
son is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
Plodum  of  Caecilius  and  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  drama  by  Menander,  from  which  it 
was  derived.    We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  transfusions  were  per- 
formed, and  we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
poorness,  flatness,  and  vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
mutation  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
resemble  each  other  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
bright  and  precious  armour  of  Glaucns  resembled 
the  dull  and  paltry  harness  of  Diomedc.  [  W.  R.] 
CAECI'NA,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  family  of 
Volaterrae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
seems  either  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  or 
given  it  to,  the  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by  the 
town.   Persons  of  this  name  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  natives  of  Volaterrae.  Under 
the  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  U  probable  that  all  these  Caecinae  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin.    As  late  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we 
mid  of  the  poet  Decius  Albinus  Caecina  [see  be- 
low], residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Volaterrae ;  and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  family 
of  this  name  at  the  modern  Volterra,  which  Italian 
antiquaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Caecinae.   There  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra  the  family  tomb 
of  the  Caecinae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ceicna 
\  the  Etruscan  form  of  the  name.    In  this  tomb 
vas  found  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Paris.     The  family  was  di- 
vided into  several  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
find  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cognomens  Cuspu  and 
and  TUsjmni :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
with  the  surnames  Quadrat**  and  Placid  u* ;  and 
various  others  occur  below.  (M'uller,  Elnukcr,  vol. 
i.  p.  416,  dec.)    The  most  important  persons  of 
this  name  are : 

1.  A.  Cabcixa,  of  Volaterrae,  whom  Cicero  de- 
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fended  in  a  law-suit,  b.  c  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict.  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  "  Semestriura  ail 
M.  Tullium  Ciceronem  Libri  VI."  Turici,  1843, 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad Fam.  vi  9;  Orelti,  Onom,  TmlL  a.  v.) 

2.  A.  Cabcina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  a.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar's 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  Querelas, 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
from  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Caecina.  (Suet.  Gift.  75 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5-8.) 
In  47  Caecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  (ad  Fam.  xiiL  66)  :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Furfanius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  (Ad.  Fam.  vi.  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  there 
in  the  same  year,  B.  c  46,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
who  spared  his  life.  (Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  89.) 

Caecina  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 14  Etrus- 
ca  Disciplina,"  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  bis  authorities  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  (QttaetL 
Nat.  ii.  39)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam. 
vi  6.  §  3),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  s^nks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  (QuaetL  Nat.  ii.  56) 
says,  that  he  would  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  Cicero.  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whoso 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aeneid  (x.  198,  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  Caecina  of  Volaterrae,  a  friend  of  Octavianus, 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  n.  c  44.  (Cic.  ad 
Alt.  xvi.  8.)  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  "  Caecinam 
r/iundam  Volaterranura,"  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  by  Octavianus  with  proposals  to 
Antony  in  41.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Cabcina  Sxvxaus,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  n.  15, 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Bat os  broke  out  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  He  immediately 
marched  against  the  Breucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  his  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Dacians  and  Sammtinns.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
insurgents,  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  his 
march  from  Moesia  to  join  Ocrmanicus  in  Panno- 
nia. (Dion  Cass.  lv.  29,  30,  32 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 12.) 

In  a.  n.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  as  legate 
of  Ocrmanicus  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Ger- 
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many,  and  was  employed  by  Germnnirns,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  war  against  Arminius.  With 
the  view  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Caecina  was  sent  with  forty  cohorts  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bructeri  to  tho  river  Amisia ;  and 
when  Oermanicus  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fought  but  indecisive  battle  with  Arminius, 
he  ordered  Caecina  to  lead  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tensive  marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Arminius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Hermans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  the  Rhino  in 
safety.  [Auminiur.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Toe  Ann. 
L  31,  32,  56,  60,  63—68,  7*2.) 

This  is  the  List  military  command  which  Caecina 
appears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  A.  d. 
20  as  tho  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  Ven- 
geance, on  account  of  the  suppression  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy ;  and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  the  latter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  be  states,  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
by  Valerius  Messallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car- 
ried. (Tac  Ann.  Hi.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Caecina  Pabtus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  A.  D.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wife  A  ma  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Ahria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
pnt  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Kp.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  16 ;  Martial,  L  14  ;  Zonanw,  xL  9.) 

6.  C  Caecina  Labour,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scnurus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  10;  Ascon. 
m  Scaur,  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xvii.  1.) 

7.  P.  Caecina  Laugh*,  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
V  should  be  read  in  Tacitus  instead  of  P.  (Toe 
Ann.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Caecina  Tuacus,  the  son  of  Nero's  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.  d.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Kusticus,  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
place  of  Afranius  Rumis,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Rumis  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  banished  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt.  He  probably  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
a.  o.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  following 
yew.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  20  ;  Suet  Afcr.  35 ;  Dion 
On*.  Ixiii.  18;  Tac.  Hi*,  iii.  38.) 

9.  A.  Caecina  Alienuh  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  /Jciniut  (VrtVia),  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  A.  D.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
(ialbn.  He  was  rewarded  by  Ualba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  afterwards  detected  in  embezzling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  revolt  to  Vitellius.   Caecina  was  a  great 
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favourite  with  the  soldiers.  His  personal  presence 
was  commanding  ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  comely  in 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  consider* 
able  ability  in  speaking;  and,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  favour  of  his  troops. 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  side  of  Vitel- 
lius, he  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (a.  n. 
69),  on  bis  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  main  strength  of  which 
consisted  in  one  legion,  the  twenty  first    In  his 


march  through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  the  country 
of  the  Helvetians  in  a  frightful  manner,  because  they 
hod  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitellius.  He 
crossed  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  marched  through 
northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed  grratri 
discipline  than  he  had  done  previously,  and  pre- 
vented his  troops  from  plundering  the  country  , 
but  his  dress  gave  great  olTence  to  the  citizens,  be- 
cause ho  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  cloak 
of  various  colours,  and  also  trowaers,  which  were 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbarians.  People 
wen?  also  scandalized  at  his  wife  Solon ina  riding 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beautiful  horse,  and 
dressed  in  purple. 

As  Placentia  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  Ualba,  Caecina 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  city. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recrossed  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otho's  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Cebms,  the  for- 
mer a  general  of  great  skill  and  military  experience, 
who  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina.  Anxious 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius Valcns,  who  was  advancing  with  the  other 
division  of  the  Herman  army,  Caecina  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  some  decisive  ad- 
vantage. He  accordingly  laid  an  ambush  at  a  place 
called  Castorum,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona ;  but 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  he  Buf- 
fered a  signal  defeat  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was 
joined  by  Fabius  Valcns,  and  their  united  forces 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho's  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  established  the  power  of  Vitellius  in 
Italy.  The  unhappy  country,  however,  was  now 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  neither 
Cuecinn  nor  Valcns  attempted  to  restrain  his  sol- 
diers, the  former  through  desire  of  preserving  his 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  be  him- 
self took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Caecina  and 
Valens  were  advanced  to  the  consulship,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  A.  O.  69. 
Meantime.  Autonius  Primus,  who  bad  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  was  accordingly  sent  against  him. 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  his  numerous  army 


havo  easilv  crushed  him ;  but  he  resolved  to 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  and  concerted  measures  for 
that  purpose  with  Lucilius  Bassus,  who  meditated 
the  name  treachery  and  hod  the  command  of  Vitd- 
lius's  fleet  But  when  he  attempted  to  persuade 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ves- 
pasian, they  rose  against  him  and  put  him  in  irons. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  An>- 
tonius,  who  conquered  them  near  Bedriacum,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  where 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge.  Alarmed 
at  the  success  of  Antonius,  Caecina  was  released 
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by  his  soldier*,  and  aent  to  Antoniua  to  intercede 
on  their  behalf.  Antoniua  despatched  Caecina  to 
Vespasian,  who  treated  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  news  of  his  treachery  reached  Rome,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  consulship,  and  Roacius  Regu- 
Ius  elected  in  his  stead.  (Tac.  //tat.  i.  52,  53,  61, 
i>7— 70,  ii.  20—25,  30,  41—44,  71,  99,  100,  Hi. 
13,  14,  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ut.  10,  14 ;  Joseph,  li.  J. 
ir.  1 1.  §  3.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caecina  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
shun,  by  order  of  Titus,  as  he  rose  from  a  banquet 
in  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  lxri.  16 ;  Suet 
TiL  6.)  According  to  Aurclius  Victor  {EjriU  10), 
Caecina  was  put  to  death  by  Titus  because  he  sus- 
pected bim  of  intriguing  with  his  mistress  Berenice. 

10.  Licinius  Cabcina,  a  senator  attached  to 
Otho's  party,  a.  o.  69  (Tac.  Hist  ii.  53),  may  per- 
haps be  the  Licinius  Caecina,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  xx.  18.  s.  76.) 

CAECI  NA,  DE'CIUS  ALBl'NUS,  a  Roman 
satirist  who  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  Rutilius  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (i,  5ft!) ) 
addresses  a  certain  Decius,  a  man  of  high  station, 
whom  he  styles  "  Lucilli  nobile  pignus,"  and 
whose  father  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  ns  a 
poet  to  Turnus  and  Juvenal.  But  this  Decius,  the 
son,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Decius,  son  of  Albinns,  introduced  by  Macrobius 
as  conversing  with  Postumianus  (Saturn,  t.  2, 
iniL),  and  Deciua  the  father  is  identified  with 
Caecina  Albinos,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  Saturnalia  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Aurclius  Symmachus.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  elder  Decius,  the  satirist,  is  the  individual 
to  whom  several  of  the  epistles  of  Symmachus  are 
addressed  (Ep.  vii.  35-65,  comp.  viii.  21),  that  he 
was  pniefectus  urbi  in  a.  D.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit. 
15.  s.  13  ;  Gruter,  Corp.  Inter,  p.  eclzxxvii.),  and 
that  from  the  success  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
foot-steps  of  Aurunca's  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
Lucilius  of  his  day.  Hence  the  expression  u  Lu- 
cilli (Lucili)  nobile  pignus"  applied  to  his  son,  and 
hence  the  mistake  of  those  historians  of  literature 
who  have  included  a  Lucilius  or  LucuUus  (corrupt 
forms  of  Luci/ins)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.  Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  believe  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lucillius,  and 
assigned  by  Fabricius  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  subject  of  this  article.  (Fabric. 
Bibf.  Grace  vol.  ii.  p.  719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  these  facts 
are  connected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 


Wernsdorff,  but  in  many  places  the  tissue  is  too 
frail  to  bear  rough  handling.  (Wernsdorff,  Poet. 
Latin.  Min.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxiL,  vol.  v.  p.  182.)  [  W.  R.] 

C.  CAE'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
the  younger,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  B.  c.  49.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  ix.  11,  13.) 

CAE'CULUS,  an  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Prae- 
neste. The  account  which  Servant  (ad  Aen.  vii. 
678)  gives  of  him  runs  as  follows  :  At  Pracuestc 
there  were  pontifkes  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
at  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brother*  called 
indigetes  (the  common  reading  is  </»  instead  of  m- 
tlujetes,  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
On  one  occasion,  while  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
of  the  hearth,  a  spark  fell  into  her  lap,  whereby 
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she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  infant  was 
found,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  consi- 
dered a  son  of  Vulcan.  This  child  was  Caeculus, 
who,  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com* 
rades  who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae- 
neste.  He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games  at  Praenestc,  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  the  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  weight  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  be 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
nimbly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  flame.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  recognize  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  (indigeUs)  mentioned  in  this 
story  arc,  according  to  Hnrtung,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Rome  as  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeculus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con- 
ceived by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  anil  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung  connects  the  name  Caeculus  with  Kaim  and 
oaJeo.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculus  obtains 
settlers  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Romans ;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Servius  Tullius.  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Homo 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Hartung,  Die  Reliy. 
d.  Horn.  i.  p.  88,  Ac ;  Klausen,  Aeneas  «.  d.  PenuL 
p.  761,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  surname  of  Ap.  Claudius,  censor 
b.  c  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name, 

CAEDI'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  pK'bs  as  early  as 
a  c.  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Cacdicius  Noctua,  in  n.  c 
289.  The  only  cognomen  occurring  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  have  no  surname,  see 
Cakdicii'k.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  Liter  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedicius  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiiL  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDl'CIUS.  1.  L.  Cabdicius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  B.  c  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Servilius 
Priscus  Structus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year. 
(Liv.  ii.  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Cabdicius,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs.  in  B.  c.  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  v.  32;  Plut,  CamilL 
14;  Zonaras,  vii.  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caedicius,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romaus  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
b.  c  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientine  ter- 
ritory. After  this  he  pressed  that  CamiUus  should 
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be  invited  to  become  their  general,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  himself  carried  to  Cain  ill  lis 
the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand. (Lit.  v.  45,  46  ;  Appian,  Celt.  5.) 

3.  C.  Cabdiciu*,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  con- 
sul L.  Papirins  Cursor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnitcs  in  B.C.  293. 
(Liv.  x.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Cakdicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.,  comul  a  c  256, 
died  in  his  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Rcgulus.  (Fast.  Capit) 

CAE'DICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid  (ix.  360,  x.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CABLES  or  CAEXIU3  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  (Ann.  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus  («.  v.  Ttucum  viemm), 
in  which,  moreover,  Caoles  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage  (s.  «.  Caelim  Mont),  Dionysius  (ii.  36),  and 
Varro  (/,.  L.  v.  46,  ed.  Mullcr),  state  that  Caeles 
came  to  Rome  in  tho  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
Tullius,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  be  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
ni ignitions  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
thus  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
Hut.  of  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  381,  &c;  Mullcr,  ifo-surfer, 
vol.  i.  p.  116,  &c) 

CAELESTI'N  US,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  PolKo  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.    (Plut.  Suit.  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Ceclraa  or  CoiMus,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
Catliut  Ttu.  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  ia  frequently 
confounded  with  Caccilius.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  u.  c. :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.C  94.  There  were  only  two  family-names  in  this 
gens,  Cai  dus  and  Rupur:  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames  chiefly  of  freedmcn.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Cabmi's. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Coeliomontanns), 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  surname  Tri- 


CAELIUS. 

costus,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanns  was  on* 
doubtedly  given  to  the  family  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  Virginius  Tricoktus  Caeliomontanith, 
consul  B.  c.  496  with  A.  Postumius  Albas  Regil- 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
the  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was  fought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Postumius  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  colleague, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [Al- 
BiNiTft,  No.  1.]    (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  2.) 

2.  A.  ViRGtNius  A.  p.  Tricoatus  Caeliomov- 
tanl's,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Virginius  Montana, 
consul  b.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previous  to  tbe 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsci,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  bad  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  (lav.  ii.  28—30 ; 
Dionvs.  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Ascon.  m  Cornel  p.  76, 
ed.Orelli.) 

3.  A.  ViaGiMt'8  A.  p.  A.  N.  Tricostus  Car- 
liomontanuk,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marched 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  be  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  army 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii.  63;  Dionys.  it.  56 ;  Died, 
xi.  70.) 

4.  Sp.  Virginius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Tricosti's  Cae- 
liomontanus,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  b.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iii. 
31  ;  Dionys.  x.  31  ;  DkxL  xiL  4 ;  Censor,  de  Die 
Nat.  17.) 

5.  T.  Viroinius  T.  p.  Tricostus  Caruomoy- 
tani's  consul  b.  c  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65  ;  Dionvs. 
xi.  51  ;  Diod.  xii.  27.) 

CAF/LIUS  or  COEXIUS.  1.  M.  Carliuk, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  tbe  time  of  M.  Cato,  tho 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (Cell, 
i.  15.) 

2.  L.  Cabmus,  commanded  as  legate  in  Illyri- 
enm  in  the  war  against  Perseus,  &  c  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penes  toe,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  xliii.  21.) 

3.  P.  Carl i rs,  was  placed  in  the  command  of 
Placentin  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius,  B.  c.  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna's  array,  ho 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petronius, 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
party.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Caklh's,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Verres,  b.  c.  74.  (Cic.  c  Verr.  i.  50.) 

5.  M.  Caelius,  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeura,  several  silver 
vase*.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  that 
this  Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  &  &  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Caelius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  B.  &  59.  (Cic.  pro 
F/acc.  4.) 

6.  C.  Cabuuk,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  colleagues  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  against  Caesar. 
(Cael.  afK  Oc  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 
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7.  Q.  CablIos,  a  friend  and  follower  of  M.  An- 
tonius,  attacked  by  Cicero.    (  Phil.  xiiL  2,  12.) 

8.  Cabliua,  an  usurer,  with  whom  Cicero  hnd 
some  dealings.  (Ck.  ad  AU.  xii.  5,  6,  vii.  5, 
xiii.  3.) 

-  CAKLIUS  ANTI PATER.  [Antipatbr.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.  [Apiciur,] 
CAEL1US  AURELIANU&  [Aurblianuil] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.  (Balbinuk.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.  [CuRnoa] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.  [Pollux] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.  [Ro*iun.] 
CAELIUS  SABINUS.  [Sabinuk.] 
CAELIUS    F1RM1ANUS  SYMPOSIUS. 
[SvMPOMua.] 

CAELIUS  VINICIANUS.  [Viniciani's.] 
CAEN  IS,  the  concubine  of  Vespasian,  was  ori- 
ginally a  freed  woman  of  Antoiria,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Flavia  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  her  to  live  with 
him  and  treated  her  almost  as  his  legal  wife.  She 
bad  very  great  influence  with  Ves|iasian,  and  ac- 
quired immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  ber  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
some  contempt,  After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
many  concubines  in  her  place.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
14  ;  Suet.  Vtsp.  3,  21,  Dom,  12.) 


CAEPIO. 
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M.  CAEPA'RIUS.  I.  Of  Tarracina,  a  town 
in  Latium,  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  wus 
overtaken  in  his  flight,  carried  back  to  Home,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors in  the  Tullianura,  a  c.  63,  (t  ic.  t»  Cat.  iii. 
6;  Sail.  Cat.  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  c  46.  (Ad  Fum.  ix.  '23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SlI,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Ilortensins,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  their  oratory.  They  were  very  indus- 
trious and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic  lintt.  69,  pro 
ClufuU  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  OreUi ; 
Quintil.  iv.  2.  §  19,  vi.  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cassius(xlv. 
I ),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassias  himself  in  anv  other  passage, 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Servilia  gens. 


Stbmma  Cabpionum. 


1.  Cu.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  a  c.  253. 

2.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  a  c  203. 

3.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  a  c  169. 


4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximal 
Servilianas,  Cot.  aa  142. 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio, 

Cos.  ac  Ml,  Ccns.ac.  125. 


6.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  a  c  1 40. 


rilii 


7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  ac  106. 


9.  Q. 


Serviluw" 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Quaest.  ac  100, 

married  Livia,  the  sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

J  


Caepio,  Ti> 
Militum,  ac  72. 

I 


J 


10.  Servilia,  married  U.  Servili; 

M.  Junius  Brutus.  L.  Licinius  Lucullua, 

[BatiTta,  No.  20. J  Cos.  a  c  74. 

12.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  The  son  of  No.  1 0, 
but  adopted  by  No.  9. 
[Broths,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  consul  I  engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
B.  c.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his   Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 


colleague,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blarkus,  No.  1. 

2.  Cn.  Sirviliuh  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  was 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
was  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
a  c  213 ;  curule  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  nnd  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  as  bis  province,  and  he  was  the  hut  Roman 
general  who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The 


When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius 
Oalba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  ac.  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  with  Antiochu*.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  xxv.  2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38, 
xxx,  1,  19,  24,  xxxv.  23,  xli.  26.) 

3.  Cn.  SBRViLiua  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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No.  2  (Liv.  xli.  26)  curule  aedile  b.  c  179,  when  I 
he  celebrated  the  Roman  gurnet  over  again,  on  ac-  | 
count  of  prodigies  which  had  occurred ;  and  praetor 
&  c  174,  when  he  obtained  the  pro  Tine©  of  Far- 
ther Spain.  On  hit  return  to  Italy,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  6ont  into  Macedonia  to  renounce 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Perseus ;  and  he  was  con- 
sul in  169  with  Q.  Marcius  Philippus.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy;  hie  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
province,  (Lir.  xL  59,  xli.  26,  xlii.  25,  xliil  13, 
14,  17 ;  Cic  Brut  20,  <U  SenecL  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us  Sbbvuianur,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  b.  c.  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Maximus.  [Maximus.] 

5.  Cn.  Skkvlljus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cakpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  B.  c  141  (Cic  ad  Ati.  xii.  5,  de 
Fin.  iL  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  censorship 
one  of  the  aquaeducts,  the  Aqua  Tepula,  for  sup- 
plying Ilome  with  water,  was  constructed.  (Fron- 
tin.  de  Aquaed.  8  ;  Cic.  Verr.  L  55  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii. 
10.) 

6.  Cn.  Saavjuus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cakpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  b.  c  140  with  C.  Laelius  (Cic,  Brut. 
43  ;  (Jbsequ.  82),  succeeded  bis  brother,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Viriuthus  in  Lusitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathus,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  far  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  declare  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  bis  most 
faithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  terms  of  peace ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntum.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Baetis,  closely 

{lursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
ength  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  n  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  (Appian,  Hup.  70,  75,  76;  Lir. 
Epit  54  ;  Flor.  ii.  17;  Eutrop.  iv.  16  ;  Oros.  r.  4 ; 
Veil  Pat  ii.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4  ;  Anrel.  Vict. 
de  Kir.  Ill  71 ;  Died.  xxxiL  Eel.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  IxxiiL  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar.) 

The  two  hut-mentioned  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  (Brut.  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says,  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  influence.  They  appeared 
as  witnesses  against  Q.  Porapcius.  (VaL  Max.  viii. 
5.  $1;  Cic  pro  Font  7.) 

7.  Q»  Skbvilius  Q.  r.  Cn.  n.  Cakpio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  abont  B.C.  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  as  we  learn  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumphed  over  the 
Luftitanians,  as  propraetor,  in  B.C.  108.  His  tri- 
umph is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
1 13);  bat  Eutropius  (iv.  27)  is  the  only  writer, 
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as  far  as  we  ore  nware,  who  refers  to  his  victories 
in  Lusitania.  He  was  consul,  B.  c  106,  with  C. 
Atilius  Serranus,  and  proposed  a  law  for  restoring 
the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C.  Gracthu*. 
That  this  was  the  object  of  Caepio's  law,  appears 
tolerably  certain  from  a  passage  of  Tacitus  (Ah*. 
xii.  60);  though  many  modern  writers  hare  infer- 
red, from  Julius  Obscquens  (c  101),  that  his  law 
opened  the  iudicia  to  the  senate  and  the  equites  in 
common.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  law  was 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

As  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  were  threatening 
Italy,  Caepio  reccired  the  prorince  of  Gallia  Nar- 
boncnua.  The  inhabitants  of  Tolosa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri ;  and 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  those 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  immense  treasures,  Caepio  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  wliich  the  inhabitants 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  which 
he  thus  acquired  was  enormous ;  but  he  was  thought 
to  have  paid  for  it  dearly,  as  the  subsequent  de- 
struction of  his  army  and  his  own  unhappy  fate 
were  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his  sacri- 
legious act.  Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  "Aurora 
Tolosanum  habet."  (Strab.  iv.  p.  188 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag,  xcvii.  p.  41  ;  GelL.  iii.  9  ;  Justin,  xxxii.  3; 
Oros.  v.  15.)  He  was  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (n.  c  105),  in  which 
some  writers  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius,  or  Manbus,  was 
sent  with  another  consular  army  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  As  however  Caepio  and  Mallius  could 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  them, 
one  having  the  country  west,  and  the  other  the 
country  east,  of  the  Rhone.  Soon  afterwards 
M.  Aurelius  Scanrus  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and  Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that  they  might 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  en  em  v. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marched  towards  the  consul.  Still,  however,  be 
would  hold  no  communication  with  him ;  he  en- 
camped separately ;  and  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  himself,  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consul  and  the  enemy.  At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
their  front,  the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generals :  their  discord 
was  fataL  The  Roman  soldiers  saw  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.  But  this  did  not 
mend  matters.  The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Caepio 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  have 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  as  Floras  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  Mallius 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  events.  But  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  result 
was  the  same.  Both  armies  were  utterly  defeated ; 
80,000  soldiers  and  4 0,000 camp-followers  perished; 
only  ten  men  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  slaughter. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustained ;  and  the  day  on 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one 
of  the  black  days  in  the  Roman  calendar.  (Dion 
Cass.  Frag,  xcviii.  xcix.  pp.  41,  42 ;  Liv.  EpiL  67; 
Oros.  v.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  114;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Tac 
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Germ,  37;  VelL  Pat.  iL  12;  Vat  Max.  iv.  7.  §  3; 
Pint  Mar.  19,  SeHor.  3,  LttculL  27.) 

Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  was  deprived  of 
the  imperiom  by  the  people.  Ten  yean  afterwards 
( a.  c.  95)  be  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C.  Norbanns  on  account  of  his  misconduct  in  this 
war,  and  although  he  was  defended  by  the  orator 
L.  Licinins  Crassus,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
(Cic  BruL  44),  and  by  many  others  of  the  Ho- 
raan  aristocracy,  he  was  condemned  nnd  his  pro- 
perty confiscated.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  according  to  one  account  he  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  common  executioner,  was 
afterwards  exposed  to  view  on  the  Gem  on  inn  steps. 
(Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
more  generally  received  account,  he  escaped  from 
prison  through  the  assistance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Antistius  Reginus,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(Val. Max.  iv.  7.  S  3;  Cic,  pro  Dalb.  1 1.) 

8.  Q.  Srrvilics  Cakpio,  quaestor  urbanus  in 
B.C.  100.  He  may  hare  been  the  son  of  No.  7, 
but  as  the  latter  in  all  probability  obtained  the 
consulship  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
had  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  quaestorship 
six  years  afterwards.  In  his  quaestorship  Caepio 
opposed  the  lex  f rumen  taria  of  the  tribune  L. 
Saturninus,  and  when  Saturninus  insisted  upon  put- 
ting the  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
of  his  colleagues,  Caepio  interrupted  the  voting  by 
force  of  anna,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
being  carried.  Ho  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
(mojettat\  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 
that  T.  Betucius  Bonus  spoke  against 
The  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
for  biro  by  L.  Aelius  Praeconinus  Stilo,  who  com- 
posed orations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
guished Romans  at  that  time.  (Auct  ad  tlervnu. 
L  12;  Cic.  Hrul.  46,56.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  a.  c  91,  Caepio  de- 
serted the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judiciaria  of 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
equites.  Caepio  and  Drusus  bad  formerly  been 
very  intimate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar- 
riages, by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
Caepio  had  married  a  sister  of  Drusus  and  Drusus 
a  sister  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wives,  as  some  modern  writers  would  interpret 
it.  The  enmity  between  the  brothers- in- law  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  ring  at  a  public  auction  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxiii.  1. 
s.  6),  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
it  was  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
character.  The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be- 
tween two  hostile  armies.  To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus 
of  extortion  (repet undue),  and  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  the  consul,  of  bribery  (amUlHs).  Both  accusa- 
tions however,  seem  to  have  failed,  and  Scaurus, 
before  his  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himself.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  cix.  ex.  p.  45 ; 
Flor.  iii.  17 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxviii.  9.  s.  41 ;  Cic. 
pro  Dom.  46,  lirut.  62,  pro  S  aur.  1  ;  Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  21,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  assassination  of 
Drusus  shortly  afterwards  wax  Mip]>osed  by  some 
to  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
pio.  (Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  66.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 
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following  year,  b.  c.  90,  Caepio  ngnin  accused  bis 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varin  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  1 ;  Ascon.  in 
Staur.  p.  22.)  Caepio  took  an  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marias, 
the  command  of  the  consular  army.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompaedius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy's  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  (B.C  90.) 
(Appinn,  Ii.  C.  i.  40,  44 ;  Liv.  Epil.  73.) 

9.  Q.  Skrvii.M'h  Caki'Io,  son  of  No.  (1,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spnrtacus, 
n.  c.  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  iu 
Tli nice,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticcnsis,  because  his  mother  Li  via 
had  been  married  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  L'ticeusis.  (Plut.  Cist. 
A/in.  8,  11.) 

10.  11.  Skrviliak.  [Srhvilia.] 

12.  Q.  Sekviliuh  Caktio  Brutus.  [Brutus 
No.  21.] 

13.  Cn.  Skrvimu*  Cakpio,  the  father  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.    (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xii.  20.) 

14.  Skrvilius  Caepio,  was  one  of  Caesar's 
supporters  in  his  considship  (a.  c.  59)  against  lii- 
bulus.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar's  daugh- 
ter. Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  favour 
ofPompcy.  As  a  compensation  for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompcy's  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  IS.  C.  ii.  14  ;  Suet.  Cat*.  21 ;  Plut.  Cisc*. 
1 4,  J'omp.  47  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxviiL.  9.) 

CAK'PIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murena 
against  Augustus  in  B.  c.  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  (ittaje$ta$)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  his  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  91  ;  Suet  Aug. 
19,  Tib.  8 ;  Senec.  de  Clem.  9,  cU  DreviL  Vit.  5.) 

CAE'PIO  CRISPl'N  US,  quaestor  in  Dithynia, 
accused  Granius  Marcellus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  A.  D.  15.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informers  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac  Ann.  i.  74.)  He  may  be  the  some  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxi.  4. 

a.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  nnd 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAF.RI/LLIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuit*.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died bis  philosophical  writings  with  great  zeal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  large  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procurators  were  strongly  recommended,  in 

b.  c  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  Alt.  xii.  51,  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  xv.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Cacrellia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlri.  18.)  How 
far  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  soy ; 
the  only  facts  which  are  attested  beyond  a  doul  t 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  daring  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  that  letters  of  his  ad- 
dressed to  ber  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Quinti- 
liau.  (vL  3.  §  11 2.)  The  charge  of  Calenus  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  13th  Idyll  of  Ausonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  in  praterj>tu 
omnfrtu  tjrshtre  severilaUm,  in  epUloiu  ad  OaertUiam 
subrssr  jxtulantittm.  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  iu  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gsns.]  It  is  un- 
certain which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  B.  C 
'21)8.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  nis  life  of  Aelius  Verus  (c.  2),  men- 
tions four  different  opinions  respecting  its  origin  : 

1.  That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  the  language 
of  the  Moore,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant 

2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  (caenu)  out  of  his  mother's  womb 
after  her  death ;  or  3.  Because  he  had  been  born 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (caemriet)  on  his 
head  ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  azure-coloured  (carsii) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supernatural  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  ($.  v. 
Caesar),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Caesar 
and  catsaria  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  £t*u, u  hair,"  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  L  290 ;  Plin.  H.  N» 
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vii.  7.  a,  9;  Solin.  1.  %  62 ;  Zonar.  x.  II), 
without  doubt  from  a  false  etymology.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  adopted, 
says  Spartianus  (/.c),  by  the  most  learned  men,  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  absolutely,  as  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Moorish  language : 
but  it  bas  no  inherent  probability  in  it;  and  the 
statement  of  Servius  (L  c)  is  undoubtedly  fal*e, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator  obtained  the 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with  his 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  were  several  of  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  time. 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  this  name  is 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  hat  ever  ob- 
tained such  celebrity — uclanim  et  duraturuni  cum 
aeternitate  mundi  nomen."  (Sparc  AtL  Per.  1.) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Augustus  handed 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  continued 
to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  as 
members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar's  family ;  but  though  the  family  became 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  re- 
tained it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  for  in- 
stance, Imperator  Caetar  Domitimus  Augustus. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  from  this 
time,  though  the  title  of  Angutttu  continued  to  ho, 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Caesar  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  state  and 
|  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  stemma  the  connexion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  conjectural.  A  full  account  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  given  iu  Dru- 
mann's  OmSkkU  /corns,  toL  Hi.  p.  113,  Ac. 


Stkmma  Cvksarum. 


3.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  183. 
I 

5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  B.  c  166. 


1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  B.  c.  208. 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

 !  


4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil.  b»  c  181. 

6.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  a  c  157. 

 I 


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  B.  c.  123. 


PopOlia. 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  B.  c  90, 
Cens.  b»  c.  89,  married  Fulvia. 

 !  

i  i 

11.  L.  Juhus  Caesar,  12.  Julia,  married 

Cos.  b.  c  64.  1.  M.  Antonius, 

i  2.  P.  Lentulus. 

13.  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  b.  c.  46. 


I 


10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  StraboVopi 
Aed.  cur.  a  c.  90. 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the 


of  the  dictator, 


i 


16.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr., 
Aurelia. 

I 


16.  Julia,  married 
C.  Marius. 


17.  Sex.  Julius 

Cos.  &  c  91. 

I 
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10.  C.  Julius  Cabsar, 
the  dictator,  married 

1.  Cuwutia. 

2.  Cornelia. 

3.  Pompeia. 

4.  Calpurnia. 


19.  Julia  major, 


1 .  L.  Pinarius. 

2.  Q.  Pedius. 


I. 

21.  Julia,  married 
Co.  Pompeius. 


22.  Cacsarion,  a 
by  Cleopatra. 


1.  Six.  Julius  Cabsar,  praetor  a  c.  208, 
obtained  the  province  of  Sicily.  On  his  return  he 
was  one  of  toe  ambassadors  sent  to  the  consul  T. 
Quioctios  Crispinua,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
consul,  Marcellus,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  he  could  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Julius  Cabkar,  grandfather  of  No.  6,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

3.  L.  Julius  (Cabsar),  probably  eon  of  No.  2, 
praetor  a  c  183,  bad  the  province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauhv  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
ing the  town  of  Aquileia,  which  they  hod  com- 
menced. (Liv.  xxxix.  45.) 

4.  Sax.  Julius  Cabsar,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  a  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconsul  L.  Aeruilius  Paullus.  In  170  he 
was  M-iit,  as  a  legate,  with  C.  Sempronius  Rlaesus 
to  restore  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Liv.  xL  27,  xliii.  4.) 

5.  L.  Julius  (Cabsar),  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
praetor  a  c.  166.  (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

6.  Sbx.  Julius  Sbx.  p.  L.  n.  Cabsar,  curule 
aedile  b.  c  165,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  Hecyra  of 
Terence  at  the  Megalesian  games.  (Titul.  Hecyr. 
Ter.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Anrelius 
Orestes.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Polyb.  xxxii. 
20 ;  Fast  Capit) 

7.  Sbx.  Julius  Cabsar,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
praetor  urbanus  in  a  a  123.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  53 ; 
ad  Her.  ii.  13.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  No.  9  (Fast.  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  had 
been  previously  married  to  Q.  Catulus. 

9.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar,  called 
erroneously  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  8,  was  consul,  a  c  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
when  the  Social  war  broke  out.  His  legates  in 
this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
diua,  and  M.  Marcellus.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  attacking  the  Samnitcs,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  general,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeser- 
nia,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
Having,  however,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal- 
lic and  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  Boon  able  to 
face  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Acerrae  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
deserted,  and  Caesar,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  tent  them  back  to  Africa.  Encouraged 
by  this  defection,  Papius  Motulus,  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  attack  Caesar's  camp,  but 

with  a  loss  of  C000  men.   This  vic- 


20.  Julia  minor, 
married  M. 
Alius  Dalbus. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Flam.  Quirin. 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 

died  b.  c.  46. 

tory  caused  great  joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  citizens 
laid  aside  the  military  cloaks  (moo),  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
on  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acerrae 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  bad  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato ;  and  Caesar  himself,  while 
marching  to  Acerrae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marius  Egnatiua.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L 
40 — (2,  45;  VelL  Pat  ii.  15;  Liv.  EpU.  73; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29.  s.  30;  Obsequ.  c  1 15 ;  Cic  de 
Dw.  I  2,  pro  Font.  15,  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  §  12;  Oroa.  v.  18.) 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caesar  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  granting 
the  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  faithful.  (i«  Julia  de  Cicitate.)  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them  ;  and  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  8 ;  Veil  Pat  H.  16 ; 
Gell.  iT.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  a  c.  89,  Caesar's  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Ascuhim,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C 
L  48.)  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake :  he 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Baebius.  Ho  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (Cic.  pro  Arch. 
5 ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xiii.  3.  a.  5,  xiv.  14.  s.  16 ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Rtferri),  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvanns  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  citi- 
zens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  I  49  ;  Veil  Pat  ii.  20.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  a  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marius  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  C  L  72 ;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  14 ;  Ascon. 
m  Scaur,  p.  24,  ed.  Orelli ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  §  2;  Cic 
de  Oral.  iii.  3,  7*jcm/.  v.  19.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L.  p.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar  Strabo 
Vonscus  (comp.  Cic  FhU.  xi.  5  j  Varro,  R.R.  L 
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7.  §  10;  Plin.  11.  N.  xvii.  3.  a.  4),  son  of  No.  8, 
nnd  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  B.C.  103,  when  Hill  young,  by  accusing 
T.  Albucius,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  (rtpetundat.)  in  that  province :  Co.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Albu- 
cius, wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caesar  delivered  on 
this  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards closely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  be  delivered  upon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabeila. 
(Suet.  Cat*.  55.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  n.  c.  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
fallowing  year,  as  some  modern  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  be  was  aedile  in  the  tribuneship 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  B.  c.  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Antistius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  violation  of  tbe  lex  Annalis ;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party ;  but  upon  his  departure  to  Greece  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Mithridates,  Marius  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  possesion  of  the  city  (b.c.  87),  and 
C.  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caesar  was 
a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

C.  Caesar  was  regarded  ok  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  bis  44  De  Oratore."  Wit  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Caesar's  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy,  ilia  tragedies  were  distin- 
guished by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
Mime  defccla  as  his  oratory.  His  content )>ornrY 
Accius  appears  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
Maximo*  (iii.  7.  §  11),  to  have  regarded  Caesar's 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  tbe  **  Adrastus" 
and  "Tecmcasa."  (Orelli,  OnomatL  TulL  ii.  p.  301, 
wlif  re  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  are  quoted  ;  Qell. 
iv.  6  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i,  72 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  §  3  ; 
Siif  t.  CaL  60 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  9.  §  2.  The  fragment* 
of  his  orations  are  giren  by  Meyer,  OrtiL  Roma*. 
Frogm.  p.  330,  Ac  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welcker,  Die  Crkckitchm  7VtiyoV/wn,  p.  1398;  and 
Weichert,  Poet.  Lot.  Rd.  p.  127.) 

11.  L.  Julius  L.  r.  L.  N.  Cabs  a  a,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  b,  c  64  with  C.  Marcius 
Figulus,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
n.  c.  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Calilina- 
rian  conspirators,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lcntulus  Sura.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  b.c 
52,  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  legate  to  C  Caesar,  after- 
wards the  dictator.  Here  he  remained  till  the  break- 
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ing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  when  he  accompanied 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  no  active 
l«\rt  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  live  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator's  power,  and  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  tbe  care  of  the  city  in  47 
by  bis  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Italy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  nnd  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in  order :  hence 
much  confusion  and  contention  arose  during  Anto- 
ny s  absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caesar 
preserved  neutrality  as  far  as  possible,  though  he 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  conspirators  than 
that  of  Antony.  He  retired  from  Rome  soon  after 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Nenpolis,  where 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  dange- 
rously ill  From  Neapob's  he  went  to  Aricia,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  either  on  ac- 
count, or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-health.  L.  Caesar 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  approba- 
tion of  Dolabeila  s  opposition  to  his  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mu> 
tina,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.  It  was  on  the  proposal  of  L. 
Caesar,  in  a.  c.  43,  that  tbe  agrarian  law  of  An- 
tony was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  the  wishes  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  to 
be  declared  against  Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  be  carried  a  proposition  in  the  senate 
that  the  contest  should  be  called  a  **  tumult,**  and 
not  a  war.  In  the  some  spirit,  he  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpicius,  nnd  not  C  Cassias  or  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  the  more  violent  of  his 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  war 
against'Dolabella.  His  object  then  was  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  preclude 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  favour  of  declaring 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  tbe  proscription ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  tho  list,  and  the  first 
which  was  put  down  by  his  own  uncle.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  some 
influence  in  the  state  through  his  family  connexions 
and  bis  position  in  society.  (Orelli,  (MomatL  TulL 
ii.  p.  314;  SalL  Cat.  17;  Dion  Cast,  xxxvii.  6,10; 
Coos.  B.  G.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  i.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  30, 
xlvii.  6,  8 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12,  37  ;  Plut.  AmL 
19,  Ck.  46;  Liv.  Epk.  120;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  57; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 

12.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of 
No.  11.  [Julia.] 

13.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  L.  k.  Caesar,  son  of  No.  11, 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded  by  modern 
writers,  though  he  is  usually  distinguished  from 
bis  father  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  films  or 
adolescent.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war 
in  n.  c.  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  although  his  father  was  Caesars 
legate.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  his  family  connexion  with  Caesar, 
that  Pompey  sent  him  with  the  praetor  lloscius  to 
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Caesar,  who  was  then  at  Ariminum,  with  some 
proposal*  for  peace.  Although  these  did  not  amount 
to  much,  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  back  by  L  Caesar  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  withdraw  from  Italy.  Cicero  saw  L. 
Caesar  at  Mintumae  on  his  way  back  to  Pompey, 
and  whether  he  was  jealous  at  not  having  been 
employed  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
speaks  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Lucius,  and 
calls  hiui  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  (tcopae 
mJuUu).  Pompey  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
enemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Cat*. B.C.  i.  8, 
9,  \0;Cicad  Jftvii.  13, 14,16  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  5.) 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (at  49),  L.  Cae- 
sar repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  command  of 
CI u pea  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how- 
ever, on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
come  with  a  large  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
party.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 ;  l>ion  Cass.  xli.  41.) 
Three  years  afterwards  (a.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
sar serving  as  proquaestnr  to  Cato  in  Utica.  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
care,  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  them- 
selves II  [Kill  his  mercy.  Lucius  himself  was  par- 
doned by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  Hirtius,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
was  probably  not  the  dictator's  doing,  as  such  an 
act  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesar's 
u*ua]  clemency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
stance. He  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
the  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  exaspe- 
rated against  him  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
bv  Suetonius.  (Hirt  B.  A/r.  88,  89;  Plut  CaL 
Mm.  66 ;  Ck.  ad  Fam.  ix.  7 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
12 1  Suet.  Can.  75.) 

14.  C.  Ji'LU'8  Cabsar,  the  grandfather  of  the 
dictator,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  It  is  quite  un- 
certain who  the  father  of  this  Cains  was.  Drumann 
conjectures,  that  his  father  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
C.  Julius,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  B.  c  143.  (  Li  v. 
Epit.  53.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  dictator,  except  that  he  married  Mar- 
cta,  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
the  king  Ancus  Marcius.  (Suet  Can.  6.)  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cae- 
sar, who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  ( Plin.  //.  A  viL 
53.  s.  54.) 

15.  C.  Julius  Cabsar,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
the  father  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisoe 
in  it  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  curulc 
aediieship,  u.  c  65,  exhibited  gomes  in  his  father's 
honour.  (Suet.  Can.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  53.  a  54, 
xxxiii.  3.  a  16.)  His  wife  was  Aurelia.  [Aurblia.] 

16.  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.  [Julia.] 

17.  Sax.  Julius  C.  f.  Caksar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  it.  c  91, 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
Jf.  N.  ii.  83.  a  85,  xxxiii.  3.  a  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3 ; 
Fkff.  UL  18;  Oros.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.)  The 
name  of  his  grandfather  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
line  Fasti,  through  a  break  in  the  stone  ;  otherwise 
we  might  have  been  able  to  trace  further  back  the 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B.C.  L  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  a.  c.  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.   [  See  No,  9.] 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  two-horse  chariot,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  Caesar. 


18.  C.  Julius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Caksar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
July,  B.c.100,  in  the  consulship  of,C.  Marius(VL) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.    He  had 
nearly  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  15th  of  March,  n.  c.  44.  Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius. 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  flame  n  dial i-s  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (b.  c,  87.)  Marius  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  B.  c.  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Sulla.   He  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cossutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinua's 
daughter;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  n.  c.  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna,    Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Cncsor  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wife's  dower,  nnd  his  own  fortune.    His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  his  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  **that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him." 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Cacsnr  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  nnd  went  to  Asia  in  B.  c  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucins  Ther- 
mos, who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilenc, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thermns  sent  him  to  Nico- 
medes  III.  in  Bithvnia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  m 
his  return  to  the  camp,  he  took  part  in  the  captui 
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of  Mytilcne  (a  c.  BO),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  general  with  a  civic  crown  for  taring  the 
life  of  a  fellow-soldier.  Ha  next  served  onder  P. 
Sulpicius,  in  Cilicia,  in  a  c.  78,  but  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  newt  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Sulla,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  consul,  had  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sulla.  He  was 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Q.  Catulus,  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidus, 
and  therefore  remained  neutral 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
be  accused,  in  the  following  year  (a  c  77),  Cn. 
Dolabella  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Cn.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional  reason  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae- 
sar; but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensms,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla's  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Caesar, 
however,  gained  great  fame  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  he  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  fair  to  place  him  among  the  fir*t  speakers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (ac.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  a  c.  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratory,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  to  study  under  Apolloniua 
Molo,  who  was  also  one  of  Cicero's  teachers; 
but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  off 
Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Pbarmacuso,  by  pi- 
rates, with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  fur  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately be  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes  where  he  studied  under  ApoUonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
ngain  in  a  c.  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontiff,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta, 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  affable  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  large,  he  soon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instead  of  his  competitor,  C.  Popilius ;  but 
he  probably  served  for  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is 
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not  mentioned  during  the  next  three  years  (a  c 
73-71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mtthridates,  Spar- 
tacus,  and 


The  year  a  c  70  was  a  memorable  one,  as  some 
of  Sulla's  most  important  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Craasos. 
Pompcy  had  been  one  of  Sulla's  steady  supporters, 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory ;  but  his 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  enemies  among 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  join  to 
some  extent  the  popular  party.  It  was  Pompey *e 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  in 
this  year;  and  it  was  also  through  his  support  that 
the  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Caesar's  uncle,  was 
carried,  by  which  the  judicia  were  taken  away 
from  the  senate,  who  bad  possessed  them  exclu- 
sively for  ten  years,  and  were  shared  between  the 
senate,  cquites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  These  mea- 
sures were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  who 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  fitvour  of  the  Plotia  lex  for  recalling 
from  exile  those  who  hod  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
a  c.  78,  and  hod  fled  to  Sertorius  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quaestorship  in  a  c  68. 
In  this  year  he  lost  his  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marius,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronounced  orations  over  both  of 
them  in  the  forum,  in  which  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  leaders 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  his  aunt  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  as  he  caused  the 
images  of  Marius,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procession :  they 
were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  favou- 
rite brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.  After 
the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  quaestor  to 
Antistius  Vetus,  into  the  province  of  further  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  a  c.  67,  Caesar 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  and  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  This  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pom- 
peian  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement  his 
union  still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  who  was 
now  more  favourably  inclined  than  ever  to  the 
popular  party.  Caesar  eagerly  promoted  all  his 
views,  and  rendered  him  most  efficient  assistance ; 
for  ho  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  aristocracy 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  himself 
would  soon  rise  to"  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  supported 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Oabinins  for  conferring 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  unlimited  powers:  this  measure  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  aristocracy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  them 
and  Pompey.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  was  elected 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  repairs  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  private 
puree. 

In  the  following  year,  a  C.  66,  Caesar  again 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  with  Ci- 
cero, the  Manilian  law,  by  which  the  Mithridatic 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  which  Caesar  is  said  by 
writer*  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  But 
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this  is  probably  a  sheer  invention  of  his  enemies  in 
later  times,  as  Caesar  hud  already,  through  his  fa- 
Tour  with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey,  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  had  been  nlrcady  elected  to  the 
enrale  aedileship,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (b.  c.  C5),  with  M.  Bibulus  as 
his  colleague.  It  wrui  usual  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
the  public  games  and  buildings ;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Caesar  and  Bibulus  surpassed  in  magnificence 
all  that  had  preceded  it  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  again ;  he  had  long 
since  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  1 300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  public  office.  Bibulus  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses, but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
bis  popularity  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
gurthine  and  Cimbrian  warn,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
placed  at  night  in  the  CapitoL  In  the  morning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement : 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  countenance  again,  and 
greeted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  applause :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Cntulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popular  excite* 
ment  was  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
obtain  by  a  plebiscitum  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
bis  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  B.  c.  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionin,  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscriptions  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
specially  exempted  from  punishment  by  one  of 
Sulla's  laws.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
following  year.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
supporting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
vilius Rullus,  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
close  of  B.C.  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  upon  their  office.  The  provisions  of  this 
law  were  of  such  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
such  large  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
commissioners  for  distributing  the  lands,  that  Cae- 
sar could  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
and  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
to  obtain  the  popularity  which  would  result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.  It  was  of  course  resisted 
by  the  aristocracy  ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at- 
tached himself  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
consulship,  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c  63.  The  law 
was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  Rullus  himself. 

The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.  Thirty-six 
years  before,  in  n.  c.  100,  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
my by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
to  death  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
ot  of  water.    Caesar  now  induced  the 
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T.  Atius  Labienus  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man's  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
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.ate  fn>m  resorting  to  anus  in  future 


against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majesta*.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perduellionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  tho 
two  judges ;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf ; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  nag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martius  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (a.  c 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  b.  c  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar's  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  maxim  as  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  I sa uncus,  and  Caesar.  Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  tho 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar's  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  eo  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  his  election.  He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spirators. That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  a  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  ra»h  scheme. 
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For  though  h«  would  probably  hare  had  little 
scruple  as  to  the  means  he  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  rash,  reckless  adventurer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  general  scramble  for 
power:  he  now  possessed  unbounded  influence 
with  the  people,  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
consulship ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
loftier  plans,  he  would  hate  hod  greater  reason  to 
fear  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  uni- 
versal anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  death 
began  to  hesitate ;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  favour  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
a 3  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  wot  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero's  person. 

The  next  year,  B.  c  62,  Caesar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  ho  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  ft  c.  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompcy.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Pompey's 
vanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Nepos,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  nt  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  citizens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Metellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey's  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunal.  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lie  tors,  threw  away  his  praetexta, 
nnd  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  far.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises  and  restored  to  his 
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office.  It  wns  n  complete  defeat  of  the  onsticracy. 
But, not  disheartened  by  this  failure,  they  resolved 
to  aim  another  Wow  at  Caesar.  Proceedings 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline's  conspiracy 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocracy  got  L. 
Vettins  and  Q.  Curius,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  the  conspirators,  to  accuse 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  But  this  attempt 
equally  failed.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evidence 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  his 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettius  was  cast 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar's  proctorship,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Pompcia, 
Caesar's  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar's  house  in 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  at  which 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  tho 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  be 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  latter 
was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  Caesar's  party.  In  this  year  Pom- 
pey returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mitbridatic  war, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  proctorship  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain,  ft  c  6 1 .  But 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  and  bis  credi- 
tors so  clamorous  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Crassns  for  assistance  before  Waving 
Home.  This  he  readily  obtained  ;  Crassus  became 
surety  for  htm,  as  did  also  others  of  his  friends ; 
but  these  and  other  circumstances  detained  him  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar's  public  career  had  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  life ;  and 
he  had  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  genius  for  war  which  has  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world.  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  bow  to  make 
use  of  it.  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sub- 
duing the  mountainous  tribes  of  Lusitania,  which 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  of  Bri- 
gantium  in  the  country  of  the  Gallaeci,  and  gained 
many  other  advantages  over  the  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  imperator,  and  the  senate 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  His 
civil  reputation  procured  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  after 
enriching  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  ft  c  60,  a  little  before  the 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  succes- 
sor. He  laid  cluira  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
shin.  For  the  latter  purpose,  his  presence  in 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  he  could  not  enter 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triumph,  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab- 
sence. As  this,  however,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  relinquished 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  The  other  competitors 
were  L.  Lucceius  and  M.  Calpurniu*  Bibulns : 
the  former  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  but  the 
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latter,  who  bod  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
a<-dileship  nnd  proctorship,  was  a  worm  supporter 
of  the  aristocracy.  Caesar's  great  popularity  com- 
bined with  Pompey's  interest  rendered  his  election 
certain ;  but  that  ho  might  hare  a  colleague  of  the 
opposite  party,  the  aristocracy  used  immense  exer- 
tion!*, and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in  ordor 
to  carry  the  election  of  Bibulus.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded. Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  elected  consuls. 
But  to  prevent  Caesar  from  obtaining  a  province  in 
which  he  might  distinguish  himself,  the  senate 
assigned  as  the  provinces  of  the  consuls-elect  the 
care  of  the  woods  nnd  of  the  public  pastures.  It  was 
apparently  after  his  election,  and  not  previously  as 
some  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  nnd  M.  Crassus,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Caesar  on 
his  return  to  Rome  had  found  Pompey  more 
estranged  than  ever  from  the  aristocracy.  The 
senate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands 
which  he  had  promised  to  his  veterans.  For  the 
conqueror  of  the  cast  and  the  greatest  man  in  Home 
to  be  thus  thwarted  in  bis  purpose,  and  not  to 
have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  ho 
had  made  to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
troops,  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook  ;  and 
all  the  less,  because  he  might  bare  entered  Rome, 
m  many  of  his  enemies  feared  he  intruded,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.  He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
desert  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
sar, who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
acts.  Caesar,  however,  represented  that  they 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Crasnus  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
more  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
at  Rome.  Pompey  and  Crassns  bad  for  a  long 
time  past  been  deadly  enemies ;  bnt  they  were  re- 
conciled by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  the  power  between  themselves.  This  first 
triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  most  power- 
ful men  at  Rome ;  it  was  not  a  magistracy  like 
the  second ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
secret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship shewed,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
against  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  enemies  to 
struggle. 

In  b.  c.  59,  Caesar  entered  upon  the  consulship 
with  M.  Bibulus.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
render  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
by  causing  all  its  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
and  published  daily.  His  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
manded by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.  We  have 
seen  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Hull  us,  introduced  in 
B.  c  63,  was  dropped  by  its  proposer ;  and  the 
agrarian  law  of  Flavius,  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  preceding  year  (u.  c.  60),  had  been  success- 
fully opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
provisions  of  Caesar's  agrarian  law  are  not  expli- 
citly stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
object  was  to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  laud 
which  was  the  property  of  the  state  among  the 
poorest  citizens,  especially  among  those  who  had 
three  or  more  children;  and  if  the  domain  land 
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was  not  sufficient  for  the  object,  more  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
vain.  Bibulus,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassus  spoke  in  its  favour, 
and  tho  former  declared,  that  he  would  bring  both 
sword  and  buckler  against  those  who  used  tho 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  oilier  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  fortuu  by  force  of  arms :  the 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  course  a  great 
number  of  Pompey's  veterans,  received  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violeuce  which  had  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid  ;  but  tho 
aristocracy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  "Edicts"  against 
Caesar,  in  which  ho  protested  against  the  legality 
of  bis  measures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agrarian 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  she  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Scrvilius  Caepio.  Caesar 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpurnia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  the  follow- 
ing  year. 

By  his  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo- 
cratical party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  fanning  of  the  public  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  equites,  who  had  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  large  a  sum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  senate  in  n.  c  61  for  more 
favourable  terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  Me  tell  us  Ccler,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  Caesar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  com  it  in  to  relieve  the  equites 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  hud  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey's  nets;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  his  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatiuius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Illyricum  with  three  legions  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed  ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Oaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  woidd  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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It  is  not  attributing  any  great  foresight  to  Cae- 
snr  to  suppose,  that  he  already  saw  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  different  parties  at  Rome  must 
eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  same 
causes  were  still  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  which  Caesar 
had  himself  witnessed  in  his  youth  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sword 
if  they  should  ever  succeed  in  detaching  Pompey 
from  his  interests.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
miffht  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  reward*. 
But  he  was  not  dazilcd  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the 'East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gradually  have  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallic 
provinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  his  com- 
munication with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  Gaul  promised  him  sufficient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  his  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, Caesar  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  by  the  ambition  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (h.  c  58), 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar's  interests;  but  among  the  praetors, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Mcmmius  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acts  of  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  Caesar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
accused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistius. 
This  accusation,  however,  was  dropped  ;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  as  ill-advised 
as  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
But  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province;  he  remained  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
dius,  who  had  {Kissed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Roman*.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  offer  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  His  first  campaign  was 
against  the  Helvetii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be- 
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tween  the  Rhine  and  mount  Jura.  He  had  heard 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migrate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
Southern  Gaul,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  all  the 
more  haste  to  leave  the  city.  There  were  only 
two  roads  by  which  the  Helvetii  could  leave 
their  country — one  across  mount  Jura  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Comte),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  then  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman 
province.  Since  the  latter  was  by  far  the  easier 
of  the  two,  they  marched  towards  Geneva,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  unable  to  force  a  passage,  they  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Dum- 
norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Sequani  to  march  through  their  country.  Caesar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaul,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  in  it* 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  it.  But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  back  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarters  the  three 
legions  at  Aquileia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  five  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Segnsiani,  the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Lyons.  When  be  arrived  there,  he  found  that 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  territories 
of  the  Aedui.  Three  out  of  their  four  clans  had 
already  crossed  the  A  rax  (Sadne),  but  the  fourth 
was  st ill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ri  ver.  This  clan, 
called  Tigurinns,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  j  He  then  threw  a  bridge 

across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
His  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavalry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  the 
province  and  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.  He  therefore  followed  them  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  them  near  the  town 'of  Bibracte  (Au* 
tun).  The  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  offer  any  further 
resistance,  they  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.  When  they  left  their  native 
country,  their  number  was  368,000,  of  whom 
92,000  were  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  returning  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  have  been 
reduced  to  1 10,000  persona. 

This  great  victory  soon  raised  Caesar's  fame 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  who  now 
sent  embassies  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Divitiacua, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aeduan  chiefs, 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovjstus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arverni  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedui,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arverni  there  had  long  been 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  GanL  He  further 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  again 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  but  that  the 
German  king  had  seised  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  still  bringing  over 
fresh  swarms  of  Germans  to  settle  in  the  Gallic 
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conn  try.  In  consequence  of  these  representations, 
Caesar  commanded  Ariovisrus,  who  had  received 
the  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
in  Caesar'*  own  consulship,  to  abstain  from  intro- 
ducing any  more  Germans  into  Gaul,  to  restore  the 
hostages  to  the  Aedui,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
or  their  allies.  But  as  a  haughty  answer  was 
returned  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Caesar  advanced  northwards  through  tho 
country  of  the  Scqnani,  and  took  possession  of 
Veaontio  (Besnnfon),  an  important  town  on  the 
Dubis  (Doubs),  and  6ome  days  afterwards  fought 
a  decisive  battle  with  Ariovistus,  who  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
very  few,  aud  among  the  rest  Ariovistus  himself, 
crossed  the  river ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Romnn  cavalry.  [Ariovistub,] 

Having  thus  completed  two  very  important  wars 
in  one  summer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
quarters  for  the  winter  early  in  the  autumn,  where 
he  left  them  under  the  command  of  Labicnus, 
while  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  at- 
tend to  his  civil  duties  in  the  province. 

The  following  year,  a  c  57,  was  occupied  with 
the  Belgic  war.  Alarmed  at  Caesar's  success,  the 
various  Belgic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
Seqnana  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  Gauls,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  300,000  men.  Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
new  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  his 
army  to  eight  legions;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
small  force  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  campaign  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
Remi,  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.  He  then  crossed  the  Axo- 
na  (Aisne),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank.  But,  in  order  to  make  a 
diversion,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  the 
enemy,  he  sent  Divitiacns  with  the  Aedui  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Bcllovaci  from  the 
wvst.  The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
Bibrax  (Bievre),  a  town  of  the  Remi,  but  retired 
when  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
soon,  however,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  hearing  that  IHvitiacus  was  approaching 
the  territories  of  the  Bellovaci,  they  came  to  the 
n*«olution  of  breaking  up  their  vast  army,  and  re- 
tiring to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
could  obtain  provisions  and  maintain  themselves. 
This  determination  was  fatal  to  them  :  together 
the}'  might  possibly  have  conquered;  but  once  sepa- 
rated, they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  army.  Hitherto  Caesar  had 
remained  in  his  entrenchments,  but  he  now  broke 
up  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive. 
The  Sucssioncs,  the  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  were 
subdued  in  succession,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
accord ;  but  a  more  formidable  task  awaited  him 
when  he  came  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Belgic  tribes.  In  their  country,  near  the 
river  Sabis  (Sombre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
out  and  fortifying  the  camp.  This  part  of  the 
country  was  surrounded  by  woods,  in  which  the 
Nervii  bad  concealed  themselves;  and  it  seems,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
occasion  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  having 
explored  the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pro- 


vided with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  used  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  hastened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  first  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops  at  length 
triumphed ;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men only  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  great  natural 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Palais.  Caesar  marched  to  the  place,  and  laid 
siege  to  it ;  but  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  cnmn,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treachery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  tho 
town,  and  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Vencti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  had  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Crassus,  whom  he  had  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the 
Carnutes,  Andes  and  Turoncs,  people  near  tho 
Ligcris  (Loire),  in  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  fifteen  days — a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompcy's  honour,  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c. 
56,  which  was  Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding between  Pompey  and  Crassus;  and 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprivo 
Caesar  of  his  nnn  v  and  provinces.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Luca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  tbey  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crassus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
S pains.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar's  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  was  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  for  ho 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Gaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
wars  was  therefore  freely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  his  interests,  and  also  in  pre- 
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ncnts  to  the  senators  and  other  influential  men 
wli<»  Hocked  to  him  at  Luca  to  jmy  him  their  re- 
spects and  share  in  his  liberality,  lie  held  almost 
a  aort  of  court  at  Luca  :  200  senators  waited  upon 
bitn,  and  so  many  also  that  were  invested  with 
public  offices,  that  120  lictors  were  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

After  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded to  his  army  at  the  latter  end  of  the  spring 
of  h.  a  56*.  During  his  absence,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul.  Many  of 
the*.?  liad  submitted  to  1'.  Crassus  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Belgians; 
but,  following  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans, Fearing  a  general  insurrection  of  all  Oaul, 
Caesar  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  his  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself,  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  the  Ligcris,  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  tho  Veneti ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Tituriua  Sabinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curioaolitae,  and 
Lexovii  (Normandy).  Labicnus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhino,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Crassus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
(Saul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  after  suf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  tho  surrounding  tribes: 
he  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  tho  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people ;  and  Crassus,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania.  The 

□encc  of  Labicnus,  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Gaul  that  still  re- 
mained in  arras.  On  nis  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  wood*,  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 
He  accordingly  recrossed  the  Sequonn  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Norniandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulcrci  and  Lexovii.  Thus, 
in  three  campaigns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence ; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  put  down  by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  B.  c  55,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  hod  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Trebonius  from  being  carried,  one  of  which 
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assigned  the  provinces  of  the  Spains  and  Syria  to 
the  consul*  Fompey  and  Crassus,  and  the  other 
prolonged  Caesar's  provincial  government  for  five 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Vatinius,  passed 
in  B.  c.  59,  Gaul  and  Illyricum  were  assigned  to 
Caesar  for  five  years,  namely,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  b.  c.  58  to  the  end  of  December,  u.  c.  54  ; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Trebonius,  the  provinces 
were  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  namely, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c.  53  to  the  cud  of 
the  year  49. 

Iu  b.  c.  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  with  the 
Germans.  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  (Saul. 
The  Gauls  bad  suffered  too  much  iu  the  last  three 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  against  the 
Romans  at  present;  but  Caesar's  ambition  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Fresh  wars  must  lie 
undertaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  keep  him 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  employ  his 
troops  in  active  service.  Two  German  tribes,  the 
Usipetes  and  the  Tcnchtheri,  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Suevi,  and  hod  crowed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Gaul.  This,  how- 
ever, Caesar  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Germans 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  while  these 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacked 
and  defeated  Caesar's  Gallic  cavalry,  which  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbers.  On  the  next  day,  all 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's  camp  to 
apologize  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  nnd 
straightway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  taken  by  surprise, 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  flight, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ca- 
valry. The  remainder  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mosa  (Mouse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  crossed  the 
river  in  safety.  To  strike  terror  into  the  Germans, 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  ten  days 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boat*  across  the  river,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  spend- 
ing eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambri,  he  re- 
turned to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain.  His 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  such  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  more  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal  observation, 
than  with  any  view  to  permanent  conquest  at  pre- 
sent. Ho  accordingly  took  with  him  only  two 
legions,  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  ltius 
(probably  Witaand,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
nnd  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  offers 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  few 
days  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  again.  Being 
however  defeated,  they  again  sent  offers  of  sub- 
mission to  Caesar,  who  simply  demanded  double 
the  number  of  hostages  be  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  before  the 
season  should  be  further  advanced.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  Caul.  On  his  return, 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  in  his 
absence ;  and,  after  leading  hu  troops  into  winter- 
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quarters  among  the  Belgians,  repaired,  as  usual,  to 
the  north  of  Italy.  Caesar  had  not  gained  any 
victories  in  this  campaign  cqunl  to  those  of  the 
throe  former  years ;  but  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans and  far-distant  Britons  were  probably  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  with  greater  admiration 
than  his  conquests  of  the  Gauls.  The  senate  ac- 
cordingly voted  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  twenty 
days,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
declared,  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
visiting  upon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  seising  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors. 

The  greater  part  of  Caesar's  fifth  campaign,  n.  c 
54,  was  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain. After  making  an  expedition  into  Illyricnm, 
and  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
who  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 
from  the  port  Itius  with  an  army  of  five  legions, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year.  The  British  states  hod 
entrusted  the  supreme  command  to  Cassivellaunus, 
a  chief  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
maritime  states  by  the  river  Tamesia  (Thames). 
The  Britons  bravely  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  but  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
ments. Caesar  crowed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
place  where  it  was  fordable,  took  the  town  of  Cas- 
sivcllamiua,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  In  consequence  of 
these  disasters,  Cassivellaunus  sued  for  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
which  Britain  should  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
second  invasion  of  Britain  than  by  his  first.  lie 
had  penetrated,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  country, 
but  he  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ments behind  him ;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
K<m»n*  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 


In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn  in 
Gaul,  arising  from  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
u.is  obliged,  contrary  to  his  practice  in  former 
years,  to  divide  his  forces,  and  station  his  legions 
for  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  Gaul  This 
seemed  to  the  Gauls  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
their  conquerors.  The  Ebu rones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
dern Tongres,  led  on  by  their  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativolcus,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
under  the  command  of  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and 
L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
had  been  stationed  in  their  country.  Alarmed  nt 
the  vast  hosts  which  surrounded  them,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
also,  the  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
tention of  marching  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
legions  nearest  them  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
from  Ambiorix.  This  step  was  taken  by  Sabinus 
against  the  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrusted  the  good 
faith  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fears  :  the 
Romans  were  attacked  on  their  march  by  Ambiorix, 
and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  This  was  the 
first  serious  disaster  that  Caesar  had  experienced  in 
Gaul.  Flushed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Ebu  rones  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  one  legion  among  the  Ncrvii.  The 
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latter  people  and  the  Aduatici  readily  joined  the 
Eburoncs,  and  Cicero's  camp  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  soldiers,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempts 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
Caesar  in  person,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  legions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  legate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  (10,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  htm  and  his 
men  for  the  bravery  they  had  shewn.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caesar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  took  up  his  quarters  at  Samarobrivn 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  Indutiomnrus, 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  Romans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  Labienus,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Treviri. 

In  September  of  this  year,  B.  c  54,  Julia,  Cae- 
sars daughter  and  Porapey's  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  affect  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  family  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  his  piece  O  eta  via,  the 
wife  of  C.  Marcellus  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  should  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himself  should  marry  Pompey'*  daughter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 


proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what 
son  we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  n.  c.  5.%  which  was  Caesar's 
sixth  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  genera)  rising  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  nnd  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted, and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senones,  Camutes,  Menapii,  and  Tre- 
viri to  return  to  obedience.  But  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  years  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fast- 
nesses as  he  advanced  ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrosscd  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  country.  On  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  anna  The  country  of  the  Eburoncs 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero's  camp  was 
surprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  .Senones  aud 
Carnutes,  and  caused  Acco,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ringleader  in  the  conspiracy,  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  then  stationed  bis  troops  for  the  winter  among 
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the  Trcviri,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  and  departed 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Upon  Caesar's  arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Clodius,  who  wan  killed  by 
atilo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  b.  c  5*2.  This 
event  was  followed  by  tumults,  which  rent  both 
Rome  and  Italy  asunder ;  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported in  Gaul  that  Caesar  could  not  possibly  leave 
Italy  under  these  circumstances.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  last  year's  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Gauls;  the  execution  of  Acco  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefs,  as  every  one  feared  that 
his  turn  might  come  next ;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  was  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  by  the  Carnutes,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  in  flames.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  faithful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  general  revolt.  At 
the  bead  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingetorix, 
a  young  man  of  noble  family  belonging  to  the 
Arverni,  and  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united :  Caesar's  conquests  of  the 
last  six  years  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  b.  c.  52,  was  by 
fur  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
ami  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  alL 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.    Caesar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.    He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey's  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.    It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  them  to  be  at- 
tacked on  their  march.    Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
.  Arverni  (Auvergne).    With  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arverni, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortress,  had  made  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.    This  was 
what  Caesar  had  anticipated  :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
while  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  legions.  He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arverni,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
of  D.  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  where  two  of  his  legions 
were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  army  before  Vercingetorix 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  chief  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Vellaunodunum  (in  the  coun- 
try of  Chateau- Landon),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and  | 


Noviodunnm  (Nouan,  between  Orleans  and  Bour- 
ges),  fell  into  his  bands  without  difficulty.  Alarmed 
at  Caesar's  rapid  progress,  Vercingetorix  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  lay  waste  their  country  and 
destroy  their  towns,  tliat  Caesar  might  be  deprived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarters  for  his  troops.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  but  Ava- 
ricum  (Bouiyes),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bituriges, 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  was  spared  from  the 
general  destruction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Ver- 
cingetorix. This  town  Caesar  accordingly  laid 
siege  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Gauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  pans : 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legions,  he  sent 
under  the  command  of  T.  Labienus  against  the  Se- 
nones  and  Parish' ;  the  other,  comprising  six  legions, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  and 
with  them  laid  siege  to  Gergovia  (near  Clermont). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  storm 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedui  bad  taken  No- 
viodunum,  in  which  Caesar  had  placed  all  his 
stores ;  and,  as  his  position  had  now  become  very 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Labienus 
in  the  country  of  the  Senones.  By  rapid  marches 
he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
Ligcris  ( Loire),  and  joined  Labienus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  fresh  courage 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  army  than  be  had 
hitherto  commanded.    Fearing  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  march  southwards 
through  the  country  of  the  Lingones  into  that  of 
the  Sequani.    The  Gauls  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  were 
repulsed  by  the  German  horse  whom  Caesar  had 
procured  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix  led  off  his  infantry,  and  retreated 
towards  Alesia  (Alise  in  Burgundy,  between  Semur 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Caesar. 
After  dismissing  his  cavalry,  Vercingetorix  shut 
himself  np  in  the  town,  which  was  considered  im- 
pregnable, and  resolved  to  wait  for  succour*  fmni 
his  countrymen.    Caesar  immediately  laid  siege 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  circumvallation 
around  it.    The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  Gallic  army,  which 
had  assembled  to  raise  the  siege.    The  Roman 
army  was  thus  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  in  no 
instance  in  Caesar's  whole  life  was  his  military 
genius  so  conspicuous.    He  was  between  two  grvat 
armies  :  Vercingetorix  had  70,000  men  in  Alesia, 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  consisted  of  between. 
250,000  and  300,000  men.     Still,  he  would 
not  raise  the  siege.    He  prevented  Vercingetorix 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  routed 
the  Gallic  army  without,  and  finally  compelled 
Alesia  to  surrender.    Vercingetorix  himself  thus 
fell  into  his  bands.   The  fall  of  Alesia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arverni.  Cae- 
sar then  led  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himself  at  Bibracte* 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.     After  receiving 
Caesar's  despatches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  public 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  year  55. 
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The  victories  of  the  preceding  year  had  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Gaul ;  but  many  states  still  re- 
mained in  arms,  and  entered  into  fresh  conspiracies 
during  the  winter.  The  next  year,  a  a  61,  Cae- 
sar's eighth  campaign  in  Gaul,  was  occupied  in  the 
reduction  of  these  states,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  he  conquered  in  succession  the  Canutes,  the 
Bellovaci,  and  the  Armoric  states  in  western  Gaul, 
took  Uxellodunum,  a  town  of  the  Cadorci  (Cahors), 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  o 
Aquitania.  lie  then  led  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Nemetocenna  in 
Belgium.  Ho  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Gaul ;  and,  as  he  already  saw  that  his 
presence  would  soon  be  necessary  in  Italy,  he  was 
anxious  to  remoTc  all  causes  for  future  wars,  lie 
accordingly  imposed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
states  with  honour  and  respect,  and  bestowed  great 
presents  upon  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  had  taught  the  Gauls  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar ; 
and  as  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
were  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  Having  thus  completed  the 
pacification  of  Gaul,  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
leave  bis  army  in  the  spring  of  a  c  50,  and  there- 
fore, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  GauL 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actively  engaged 
in  Gaul  during  the  last  two  years,  affairs  at  Rome 
bad  taken  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
Cra&sns  in  the  Parthian  war  in  a.  c.  53  had  left 
Caesar  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Caesar  to  power  in  order  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
and  never  seems  to  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  could  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  now  began  to  be  the  case  ;  Caesar's  bril- 
liant victories  in  Gaul  were  in  every  body's 
mouth  ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  ill-disguised 
mortification  that  lie  was  becoming  the  second 
person  in  the  state.  Though  this  did  not  lead 
him  to  break  with  Caesar  at  once,  it  made  him 
anxious  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  early  as  b.  c.  53 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.  He  ac- 
cordingly used  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tnrbances  at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodius  in 
that  year,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  would  be 
willing  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  city.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  a  c.  52,  and 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey's  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
gr.aify  Pompey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  them.  The  acts  of  Pompey's  consul- 
ship, which  were  all  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  belong  to  Pompey's  life;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob- 
tained the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
for  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  break  entirely  with  Caesar,  be  allowed 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
Caesar  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.   The  ten 
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years  of  Caesar's  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  a  c  49,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  a.  c.  48,  for  otherwise  ho 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  a  c.  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  willing  to  support  all 
the  violent  measures  of  the  consul  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
sar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Gaul  was  finished, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  n.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  senate  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Caesar.  The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  a  c.  60,  I*.  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  the  powerfid 
tribune  C.  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
sans of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paullus  and  Curio  by  large  bribes,  and 
with  an  unsparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  great  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  that  Caesar  should  bo 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  Marcellus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  command  by  the  1 3th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do  ; 
his  proconsulate  hod  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run  ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  bis  life  would  have  been  sacrificed,  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caesar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  laid  down  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  his 
soldiery  as  at  Milo's  trial.  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Marcellus.  Meantime  Caesar  had  come 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  50,  as  ai- 
re.id  v  mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonies  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  respect  and  affection ;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Gaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  a  c.  63,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back  ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  he  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
ral presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  bad  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  four  among  the  Aediu,  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  -He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Ravenna,  the  last  town  in  his  province 
bordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Curio,  who 
informed  him  more  particularly  of  the  state  of 
affaire  at  Rome. 

Though  war  seemed  inevitable,  Caesar  still  shew- 
ed himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  accordingly  sent  Cuno  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  tame,  but  intimated  that 
he  would  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  his  offer.    Curio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  tint  of  January,  a  c  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consuls  L.  Cornelius  Lentulua  and  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antoniua  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  bouse  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  Ijcfore  the  house  tbe  state 
of  tho  republic  in  general ;  and  after  a  violent  de- 
bate the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey's  father-in-law, 
wns  carried,  "  that  Caesar  should  disband  bis  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  bo 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state." 
I'pon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius  put  their  veto ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught.     Pompey  bod  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  **  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state."  Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  lives  no  longer  safe,  tied 
from  tho  city  in  disguise  to  Caesar's  army,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  should  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.   Pompey  had 
had  all  along  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  nave  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  against  him ;  his  great  fame,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  around 
him  whenever  he  wished  them ;  and  thus  in  his 
confidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.    In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar's 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.   Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
rely.    So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  learnt  the  hut  resolution  of 
tho  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  informed 
them  of  the  wrongs  be  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  him.    Finding  them  quite 


willing  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  tbe  Rubicon 
which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  oc- 
cupied Ariminum,  where  be  met  with  tbe  tri- 
bunes, lie  commenced  his  enterprise  with  only 
one  legion,  consisting  of  5000  foot  soldiers  and 
300  horse,  but  others  had  orders  to  follow  him 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  be  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  tbe  enemy 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions. Therefore,  though  it  was  tbe  middle  of 
winter,  be  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  bis  cause  in  Italy, 
that  city  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Arre- 
tium,  Piaaurum,  Fanum,  Ancona,  lguvium,  and 
Auximum,  fell  into  his  hands.  These  soccers 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rome ;  it  was 
reported  that  Caesar's  cavalry  was  already  near 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  a  general  panic  seized  the 
senate,  and  they  fled  from  the  city  even  without 
taking  with  them  the  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  courage  till 
they  had  got  as  far  south  as  Capua.  Caesar 
continued  his  victorious  march  through  Piccnura 
till  he  came  to  Corn ni urn,  which  was  the  first  town 
that  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance.  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus  who  had  been  appointed 
Caesar's  successor  in  Gaul,  had  thrown  himself 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  place,  and  fell  himself  into  Caesar's 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senators  and 
distinguished  men.  Caesar,  with  the  same  cle- 
mency which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  civil  war,  dismissed  them  ail  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  was  accordingly  has- 
tening on  to  Brundisium,  intending  from  thence 
to  sail  to  Greece.  Pompey  reached  Brundisium 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  the  latter 
arrived  before  the  town.  Caesar  straightway  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandoned  it  on 
the  17  th  of  March  and  embarked  for  Greece. 
Caesar  was  unable  to  follow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  therefore  determined  to  march  against 
Aframus  and  Petreius,  Pompey's  legates  in  Spain, 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  that  country.  He 
accordingly  marched  back  from  Brundisium  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  three  months 
become  the  supreme  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 

After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
for  a  short  time,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  having  left 
M.  Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  city  and  M.  Antoniua 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  He  sent 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Valerius  to 
take  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  C.  Antonius  to 
occupy  lUyricum.  Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  opposi- 
tion; and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  supported 
P.  Atius  Varus,  the  Pompeian  commander.  C 
Antoniua  also  met  with  bad  success  in  Illyri- 
cum,  for  his  army  was  defeated  and  he  himself 
taken  prisoner.  These  events,  however,  hap- 
pened at  a  later  period  in  this  year;  and  these 
disasters  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Cae- 
sar's victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.  Caesar 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  on  bis- 
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Arrival  in  Ganl  found,  thnt  Massilia  refused  to 
submit  to  bim.  He  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  but  unable  to  take  it  immediately,  he  left 
C.  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus  with  part  of  hit  troop* 
to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  continued  bis  march  to 
Spain.  In  this  country  Pompey  had  seven 
legion*,  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afranius 
in  the  nearer  province,  two  under  M.  Petreius  in 
the  further,  and  two  under  M.  Terentius  Varro 
also  in  the  latter  province  west  of  the  Ana* 
(Guadiana).  Varro  remained  in  the  west;  but 
Afranius  and  Petreius  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
united  their  forces,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  llerda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris  (Segre).  Into  the 
details  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
difficulties  at  first  and  some  reverses,  Caesar  at 
length  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  such 
difficulties  that  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
They  themselves  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
their  troops  distianded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
rated among  Caesar's  troops.  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded to  march  against  Varro ;  but  after  the 
victory  over  Afranius  and  Petreius,  there  was  no 
army  in  Spain  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
the  latter  arrived  at  Corduba  (Cordova).  Having 
thus  subdued  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
only  forty  days,  he  returned  to  Gaul.  Massilia  had 
not  yet  yielded,  but  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigonr,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
arrival  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 
by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose. 
This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
accordance  with  Caesar's  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
all  precedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
nominating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
passed  over :  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
forms  under  soch  circumstances ;  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
praetor  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls ;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
he  could  not  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
consul. Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur- 
rendered, Caesar  hastened  to  Rome  and  entered 
upon  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 
the  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
Rut  daring  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
important  laws  to  be  passed.  The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
was  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  a  most  salutary 
measure.  (For  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  see 
Did.  of  AnL  i.  v.  Julia  Lrjr  de  Foenore.)  He  next 
obtained  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  various  persons  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  passed  in  Pompey's  last 
consulship ;  be  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
other  exiles  ;  be  further  restored  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proK-rilw-d  by  Sulla  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  rewarded  the  Tran»- 
padani  by  the  citizenship  for  their  faithful  support 
ofhiscause. 
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After  laying  down  the  dictatorship,  Caesar  went 
in  December  to  Hrundisium,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.  He  had 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  from  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Pompey  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raising  a  large  army  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  legions  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.  His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  Caesar's  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  face  of  Pompey's  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  M.Bibulus,tbe  commander  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
to  relax  in  his  guard  ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
from  Brundisium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 
gions, which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
had  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  1 5,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  back 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibulus, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesar's  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
oft! 


ie  enemy's  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive.  After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  Dyrrhachium,  where  all 
Pompey's  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus,  Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  difficulty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus.  Pompey  mean- 
time had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhachium, and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  lines  of  circura- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent;  but  when 
these  were  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through  Caesar's  lines,  and  drove  Imek 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.  Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  from  his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey's  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
with  Caesar's  veterans  till  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
success ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officers  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issuo  by  an  immediate  battle.  Ac- 
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cordingly,  when  Pompcy  caine  up  with  Caesar, 
who  was  encamped  on  llie  plains  of  Pharsalus  or 
Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly,  he  offered  him  battle,  which 
was  readily  accepted  by  Caeaar.  Their  numbers 
were  very  unequal  :  Pompcy  had  4o,00()  foot- 
•oldiersand  7000  horse,  Caesar '22,000  foot-soldiers 
and  1000  horse.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  August,  u.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pompcy's 
army.  Pompcy  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  pursued 
by  Caesar,  but  was  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  arrived  in  the  country.  [PuMPEiirs.] 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  decided  the  fate  of  the 
republic.  When  news  of  it  reached  Home,  various 
laws  were  passed,  which  conferred  in  fact  supreme 
power  upon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (b.  c  48),  so  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  somo  modern  writers  have  repre- 
sented. He  was  also  nominated  to  the  consulship 
fur  the  next  five  years,  but  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of ;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
a  c.  47. 

Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  liave  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Potnpey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom* 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepa- 
rations for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar's  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  fascinations  com- 
pletely won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common  ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
Hut,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  the  elder  had  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Caksarion; 

CX-B'IPATKA.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  close, 
in  the  latter  end  of  March,  B.C.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pont  us  in  order  to  attack  Pbar- 
nacea,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithri dates,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  Duinitius  Calvinus,  one  of  Caesar's 
legates.  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long  ;  for  Phaniarca,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
Kittle  with  the  dictator,  was  utterly  defeated,  on 
the  '2nd  of  August,  near  Zela.  Ho  thence  pro- 
reeded  to  Rome,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septem- 
ber. As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  his  master  of  the  horse. 
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His  third  dictatorship  consequently  begins  before 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  property 
of  Pompey  and  of  several  others  of  the  aristo- 
cracy was  now  confiscated  and  sold  by  public 
auction.  That  he  might  the  more  easily  re- 
ward his  own  friends,  the  dictator  increased  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  members  of  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  partisans  into  the  senate.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Fufius  Catenas 
and  P.  Vatinius  to  the  consulship,  but  he  cau«-4 
himself  and  bis  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  formidable 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  had  broken  out  in 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  With  his  usual  activity  and 
energy,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (b,  c.  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Scipio  and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  large  army 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  were  far  greater 
than  Caesar  could  bring  against  them  at  present ; 
but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
a  genend  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
bad  too  much  reliance  on  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numbers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Caesar 
was  in  considerable  difficulties ;  but,  having  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  he  was  ablo  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  with  more  vigour,  and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  dose  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  on 
the  b'th  of  April,  B.  c  46,  in  which  the  Pompeian 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Cato,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  bis  own 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rome 
again  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caesar  was  now  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  enemies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  former  clemency,  he  should 
imitate  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponents.  But  these  fears  were  perfectly  ground- 
less. A  love  of  cruelty  was  no  part  of  Caesar's 
nature;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  victors 
rarely  shew,  and  least  of  all  those  in  civil  wars,  he 
freely  forgave  all  who  had  borne,  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  difference 
between  Pompeians  and  Caesarians.  His  object 
was  now  to  allay  animosities,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  citisens  of  bis  new 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  hun*elf  arrived 
there,  a  public  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  de- 
creed in  his  honour,  and  the  dictatorship  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  censorship, 
under  the  new  title  of  "Pracfectus  Morum,"  for 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  he  had  now  no  further  enemies  to 
meet,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  cele- 
brating his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  successes  in 
the  civil  war;  and  consequently  his  African  tri- 
umph was  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Juba, 
and  not  over  Scipio  and  Cato.  These  triumphs 
were  followed  by  largesses  of  corn  and  money  to 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  by  public  banquets, 
and  all  sorts  of  entertainments.    Never  before  had 
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the  games  of  the  circns  and  the  amphitheatre  been 
celebrated  with  such  splendour  ;  for  Caesar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
so-called  liberties  if  they  were  well  fed  and  amused. 

Caesar  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lator. He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
by  severe  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  extrava- 
gance which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  other  general  from  fol- 
lowing his  own  career,  he  obtained  a  bw  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto- 
rian province  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
for  more  than  two  years.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  changes  this  year  (a.  c  46)  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
his  country  and  the  civilized  world,  and  which  he 
accomplished  in  his  character  as  pontifex  maxim  us, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sosigcnes,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
thematician, and  the  scribe  M.  Flavius,  though  he 
himself  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  regulation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  bad 
been  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year  at 
their  pleasure  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  confu- 
sion bad  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
year  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
of  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
of  similar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year 
to  the  sun's  course.  (Did.  of  AnL  $.v.  Calendariam.) 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  large 
army  under  the  command  of  Pompcy's  sons,  Cneius 
and  Scxtus.  Having  been  previously  designated 
consul  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  b.  c.  46. 
With  his  usual  activity,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Corduba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
offer  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated ; 
but  he  brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  B.  c.  45,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard- fought  battle  :  Caesar's  troops  were  at  first 
driven  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
general's  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
soldier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextos 
made  good  his  escape.  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  in  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 
some  months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
reach  Rome  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
of  bis  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
been  gained  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al- 
lowed triumphs  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Q.  Pedius.  The  senate  received  him  with  the  mo«t 
servile  flattery.  They  bad  in  his  absence  voted  a 
public  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
victory  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
crees, and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  every  species  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 
was  to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
robe ;  he  was  to  receive  tho  title  of 44  Father  of  his 


country statues  of  him  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
io  legalise  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  world.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life  ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  pme- 
fectus  morum  for  life ;  his  person  was  declared 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  nt  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  merciful  course :  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  place ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  was  nt  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  aedilcs, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptino 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostin,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  bad  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East.  In  the  midst  of  those  vast  projects  he 
entered  upon  the  lost  year  of  his  life,  a.  c.  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  bis  family;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
percalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. Caesar's  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustus. The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  probably  of  several  others.  Many 
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of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  agoinat 
Caesar,  and  had  not  only  been  forgiven  by  bim, 
but  raised  to  offices  of  rank  and  honour ;  but  for- 
giveness by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitude, 
only  renders  the  benefactor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  preteuded  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  should  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  of  its  ruler.  But  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  failed, 
and  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
ouly  means  of  accomplishing  their  object.  Their 
project  was  nearly  discovered;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
bouse,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  u.  c  44. 
Caesar's  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilised  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  ouly  have  sought  its  own  aggrandizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
railed  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
vast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  bitter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  tho  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  bad  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acta,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  public  business ;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
be  effeminate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  tho  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  la- 
dies were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  favours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caesar,  wc  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talenU,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  nnd  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologcr, 
a  mathematician  and  an  architect.  He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
extraordinary  mind.  Julias  Caesar  was  the  great- 
est man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  tact  most  be  oar 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  ex- 
tended. His  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  bat  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  light. 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  a*  propraetor 
into  Spain,  Caesar  had  been  almost  entirely  en- 
gaged in  civil  life.  He  bad  served,  it  is  true,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  he  had  never 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  mili- 
tary experience  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  distinguished  at  an  early 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gained  some 
of  their  most  brilliant  victories  under  the  age  of 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwith- 
standing, appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  always  took  pleasure 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  learning. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost.  The  parity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  **  Commentarii,"  which  are  bis 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alex- 
andrine in  three  books.  In  them  Caesar  has  care- 
fully avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishments  ;  he 
narrates  the  events  in  a  clear  unassuming  style, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  he  carries 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  seem 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  coarse  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  pre- 
sent form  during  his  winter-quarters.  The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  after 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  on  the 
Civil  War  probably  after  his  return  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  *'  Epbemerides"  of  Caesar  most  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  M  Commentarii.' *  Neither  of 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  history  of 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of  the 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  books,  which  are  also 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  author- 
ship is  discussed  under  Hirtius. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  Caesar  also  wrote 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost,  but  the 
mere  titles  of  which  ore  a  proof  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity and  diversified  knowledge: — 1.  "  Ora- 
tiones,"  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  account,  nnd  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer's  Orutorum  Jiomanontm 
Fragments  p.  404,  &c,  2nd  ed.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  his  age,  and  describe  him  as  only  second  to 
Cicero.    (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  1 14 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  36 ; 
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Cic.  DruL  72, 7  4 ;  Tac.  A  nm.  xiii.  3,  Dial,  de  Oral.  2 1 ; 
Plut  Cat*.  3 ;  Suet,         55.)    2.  -  Epistolae,"  of 
which  several  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cice- 
ro's letters,  but  there  were  still  more  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  (Cue*.  56)  and  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  79). 
3.  44  Anticato,"  in  two  books,  hence  sometimes 
called  44  Anticatones,"  a  work  in  reply  to  Cicero's 
44  Cato,"  which  the  Roman  orator  wrote  in  praise 
of  Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  a  c.  46. 
(Suet  L  c ;  Oell.  iv.  16 ;  Cic  ad  AU.  xii.  40,  41, 
xiii.  50,  Ac)    4.  «*  De  Analogia,"  or  as  Cicero 
explains  it,  44  De  Ratione  Latine  loquendi,"  in 
two  books,  which  contained  investigations  on  the 
Latin  language,  and  were  written  by  Caesar  while 
he  was  crossing  the  Alps  in  his  return  from 
his  winter-quarters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
his  army  in  further  Gaul.    It  waa  dedicated  to 
Cicero,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  Latin 
grammarians.    (Suet.  /.a;  Cic.  BnU.  72 ;  Plin. 
//.  N.  Til  30.  s.  31;  Oell.  xix.  8;  Quintil.  L  7. 
§  34.)    5.  "  Libri  Auspiciorom,"  or 44  Auguralia." 
As  pontifex  maximus  Caesar  had  a  general  super- 
intendence orer  the  Roman  religion,  and  seems  to 
hare  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent 
as  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius. 
(.So/,  i.  16  ;  comp.  Prise ian,  tL  p.  719,  cd.  Putsch.) 
6.  44  De  Astris,"  in  which  he  treated  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.    (Macrob.  L  e. ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xviii.  25.  s.  57,  &c.)    7.  44  Apoph- 
thegmata,"  or  "  Dicta  collectanea,"  a  collection  of 
good  sayings  and  witty  remarks  of  his  own  and 
other  persons.     It  seems  from  Suetonius  that 
Caesar  had  commenced  this  work  in  his  youth,  but 
he  kept  making  addition!  to  it  ercn  in  his  dic- 
tatorship, so  that  it  at  length  comprised  aeTcral 
volumes.    This  was  one  of  Caesar's  works  which 
Augustus  suppressed.    (Suet.  /.  c. ;  Oic  ad  Fam. 
ix.  16.)    8.  44  Poeraata."    Two  of  these  written 
in  his  youth,  44  Laudes  Hereulis"  and  a  tragedy 
44  Oedipus,"  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
also  wrute  several  epigrams,  of  which  three  are 
preserved  in  the  I^atin  Anthology.    (Nos.  68 — 
70,  ed.  Meyer.)    There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
poem  of  Caesar's,  probably  in  imitation  of  Aratus's, 
and  lastly  one  entitled  41  Iter,"  descriptive  of  bis 
journey  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  &  c.  46,  while  he  was 
on  thin  journey. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Caesar's  Commentaries 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1449,  fol.  Among  the 
subsequent  editions,  the  moat  important  are  by 
J  ungerroann,  containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
■even  books  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planudes 
(Francf.  1606,  AU^  and  1669, 4ta);  byGraevitu, 
with  the  life  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Ju^us  Celsus 
(Amst  1697,  8vo_,  and  Lug.  Rat.  1713;  8vc)  ;  by 
Cellarius  (Lips.  1705);  by  Davis,  with  the  Greek 
translation  of  Planudes  (Cant.  1706,  1727,  4to.); 
by  Oudendorp  (Lugd.  Rat  1737,  4to.,  Stuttgard, 
1822,  8vo.);  by  Morus  (Lips.  1780,  8vo.),  re- 
edited  by  Oberlin  (Lips.  1805,  1819,  8va). 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 
Caesar  are  the  biographies  of  him  by  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch,  the  histories  of  Dion  Casaius,  Appian, 
and  Yeileius  Paterculus,  and  the  letters  and  orations 
of  Cicero.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Julius 
Celsua,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ  is  a  work  of  Petrarch's,  as 
ha*  been  shewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 
work  entitled  44  Pctrarchae,  Ilistoria  Julii  Cae- 
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saris,"  Lips.  1827.  Among  modern  works  the 
best  account  of  (.Caesar's  life  is  in  Drumann's  Get- 
ekichte  Romt.  Caesar's  campaigns  have  been 
criticised  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  44  Prt  cis 
des  Gucrres  de  Clmr  par  Napoleon,  ecrit  par  M. 
Marchand,  a  1'lle  Sainte-Helene,  sous  la  dicttc  de 
l'Empereur,"  Paris,  1836.) 

For  an  account  of  Caesar's  coins,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  vL  pp.  1 — 17.  His  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed  ;  in  the  latter  the  natural  bald- 
ness of  his  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  of  laureL 
(See  also  p.  516.) 


19,  20,  21.  J  UMAX.  [Jt'MA.] 

22.  Caxsarion.  [Carsarion.] 

23.  Skx.  Julius  Caksar,  son  of  No.  17, 
Flaracn  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  vcar  a  c  57.    (Cic  de  Hanup.  Resp.  6.) 

24.  Skx.  Julius  Caxsar,  son  probably  of  No. 
23, as  he  is  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  a  a  47, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  as  some  have  conjectured.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  great  Caesar  in  ^pain  in  a  a  49,  and 
was  sent  by  the  latter  as  ambassador  to  M.  Terentiua 
Varro.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
a  c  47,  Sex.  Caesar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  waa  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol- 
diers at  the  instigation  of  Caccilius  Rassus,  who 
had  revolted  ngainst  the  dictator.  (Caes.  R.  C.  ii. 
20  ;  Hirt.  R.  Ale*.  66  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  26  ;  Ap- 
pian, R.  C.  iii.  77 ;  compare  Rasrur,  Cabciliuh.) 

C.  CAESAR  and  L  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippn  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.    Caius  was  born  in  a  c.  20  and  Lucius 
in  a  c.  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Augustus.    In  a  c.  13,  Caius,  who 
was  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  youths  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marcellu*  by  Augustus. 
In  a  c.  8,  Caius  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  Augustus 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  both  tho 
youths,"  but  they  early  shewed  signs  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  temper,  and  importuned  their 
grandfather  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
honour.    Their  requests  were  seconded  by  tho 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustus, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refusal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  grant  them  the  honours  they 
solicited.    Thus  they  were  declared  consuls  elect 
and  principes  juventutis  before  they  had  laid  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.    Caius  was  nominated  to 
the  consulnhip  in  a  c.  6,  but  was  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  five  vears  afterwards.    He  assumed 
the  toga  virilis  in  the  same  year,  and  his  brother 
in  a  c.  2. 
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Caius  was  sent  into  Asia  in  b.  c.  1,  where  lie 
passed  his  consulship  in  the  following  year,  A.n.  1. 
About  this  time  Phraatcs  IV.,  king  of  Parthia, 
seized  upon  Armenia,  and  Caius  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  him,  but  the  Parthian 
king  gave  up  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  interview  with  Caius  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  (a.  d.  2.)  After  this  Caius  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  but  was  treacher- 
ously wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  never  recovered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Limyra  in  Lycia, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  a.  d.  4.  His  brother 
Lucius  had  died  eighteen  months  previously,  on 
August  20th,  a.  d.  2,  nt  Massilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  suspected  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Li  via.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8,  18,26,  Iv.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.  539 ; 
Suet  Aug.  26,  56,  64,  65,  Tib.  12;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
101,  102;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  3,  ii.  4 ;  Floras,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  I-jipis  Ancyranus.) 

C.  Caesar  married  Livia  or  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Drusus,  but  be  left  no  issue. 
(  Tac.  A  nn.  iv.  40.)  L  Caesar  was  to  have  married 
Aemilia  Lepida,  but  died  previously.  (Ann.  iii. 
23.)  There  are  several  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lucius :  their  portraits  are  given  in  the  one  an- 
(Eckhel,  vi.  p.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Caugula.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  born 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  b.  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Caesarion  was  born,  from  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  An  ton  i  us  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar's  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caesarion  as  his  son  ;  but  Oppius  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cleopatra 
had  afforded  Dolabella,  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umvirs in  a  c  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt  In  b,  c  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
son  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actiura  (a.  c 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  everything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India  ;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
tus.   (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  31 ,  xlix.  4 1, 1.  1,  3,  li.  6; 
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Suet  Can.  52,  Aug.  17  ;  Plut.  Cats.  49,  Anton. 
54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Kaiadpttoi\  a  physician 
who  is  however  better  known  as  having  been  the 
brother  of  St  Gregory  Theologu*.  He  was  born  of 
Christian  parents,  his  father  (whose  name  was  Gre- 
gory) being  bishop  of  N  ax  inns  us.  He  was  care- 
fully and  religiously  educated,  and  studied  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  made  great  progress  in  geometry, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine.  He  after- 
wards embraced  the  medical  profession,  and  settled 
nt  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  became  the  friend  and  physician  of  the 
emperor  Constant! us,  a.  o.  337 — 360.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  by  the 
emperor  to  apostatize  to  paganism  ;  but  he  refused, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  return  to 
his  nam  i'  country.  After  the  death  of  Julian,  he 
was  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  Valentinian,  by 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  quaestor  of  Bithy- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Nicaea,  he 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  upon 
which  his  brother  Su  Gregory  took  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant  1 1  ■  20,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  duty 
of  abandoning  all  worldly  cares,  and  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  This  he  had  long 
wished  to  do,  but  was  now  prevented  from  putting 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  which  took 
place  a.  d.  369,  shortly  after  his  baptism.  His 
brother  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  still  extant  (OraL  7,  vol.  i.  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particulars  of  his  life 
are  taken  ;  and  also  wrote  several  short  poems,  or 
epitaphs  lamenting  his  death.  (Opera,  voL  ii.  p. 
1110,  &c.)  There  is  extant  under  the  name  of 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  work,  with  the  title 
rWwrm,  Quaestionet  Theologicae  ct  Pfulosopkioa^ 
which,  though  apparently  considered,  in  the  time 
of  Photius  (liibliutk.  Cod.  210),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ther of  St  Gregory,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  some  other  person.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
has  been  several  times  published  with  the  works  of 
his  brother,  St  Gregory,  and  in  collections  of  the 
Fathers;  and  also  separately,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
August  VindeL  1626,  4to.  ed.  Elias  Ehingcr.  The 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  on  Feb.  25.  (Ada  Sanctorum,  Feh.  25, 
vol.  v.  p.  496,  &c ;  Lambec  DiUiotk.  Vindob.  voL 
iv.  p.  66,  &c.,  ed.  Kollar ;  Fabric.  DM.  Graee.  vol. 
viiL  pp.  435,  436.)  [W.  A.O.] 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  born  at  Chalons 
in  468,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Aries  in 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  accused  "of  trea- 
son, first  against  Alaric,  and  afterwards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upon  both  occasions  was  honourably 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  delibe- 
rations  of  sereral  councils  of  the  church,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Semipelagian  doctrines, 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  century  be- 
fore by  Cassianus,  and  had  spread  widely  in  south- 
ern GauL  A  life  of  Caesarius,  which  however 
must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 

Eric  than  of  a  sober  biography,  was  composed  by 
\  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Toulon. 
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Caesarius  is  the  author  of  two  treatises,  one  en- 
titled Reguta  ad  MonacJios,  and  another  Htyula 
ad  Virgine*^  which,  together  with  three  Exhorta- 
tiouei  and  tome  opuscula,  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  Ribliothcca  Patrum,  Leydcn,  1677; 
and  were  printed  in  a  separate  volume,  with  the 
note*  of  Meyuardus,  at  Poitiers  (Petavium),  1621, 
8vo.  Hi*  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  ser- 
mons or  homilies.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatus,  at  Basle,  1 558,  4to.,  and  1 569,  fob, 
and  are  included  in  the  Montinienta  SS.  Patmm 
Orthodoxographa  of  Grynaeus,  Cologne,  1618,  fol. 
p.  1861  ;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  together  with 
some  smaller  tracts,  are  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Ribliothcca  Patrum  referred  to  above ;  and  the 
1 1  th  volume  of  the  Ribliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland 
(Venice,  1 776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Daluzc  (Paris,  1699,  8vo.);  but,  be- 
sides these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
discourses  falsely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com- 
monly assigned  to  Caesarius.  (  Vita  S.  Caeiarii, 
Kj'irc.  Art'tatmsis,  a  Cypriano,  rjuM  Ditcipu/o^  ft 
Messiano  Fresh,  et  Stephuno  /Mac.  conscripta  duo- 
bus  libris,  in  the  Vitae  SS.  of  Suriua,  27  August 
p.  284.  See  also  Dwertatio  de  Vita  et  Seriptis 
S.  Caemrii,  A relatrnsit  Arthicp.,  by  Oudin  in  his 
Comment  de  Scriptt.  Ecclet.  vol.  i.  p.  1 339  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  Funccius,  De  Inerti  et  Decrepita 
Si-nectute  Linguae  Latinae,  cap.  vi.  §  viii. ;  and  Bnehr, 
(ie$ckkhte  der  Romuchen  Liter  at  ur,  SuppL  vol.  iL 
p.  425.)  [W.R.] 

CAESE'NNIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
family  at  Tarquinii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Cacsennius  and  Cae- 
sennia,  tir-t  the  wife  of  M.  Fulciniua,  and  after- 
wards of  A.  Caecina.  (Cic  pro  Caecin.  4,  6,  10.) 
The  name  is  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
(M idler,  Etrutkrr,  i.  p.  433.) 

CAESF/NNIUS  LENTO.  [Lbnto.] 
CAESF/NNIUS  PARTUS.  [Pabtus.] 
C.  CAR'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
treated Caesar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarius.  (Cic  pro 
Lit.  11.) 

P.  CARSE'TIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Vcrres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  65,  v.  25.) 

CARSE'TIUS  FLAVUS.  TFlavith.] 
CAESR'TIUS  HUFUS.  [Rukuu.] 
CAR'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  ykawc&iris.    (Tercnt.  /leant,  v.  5, 
1 8  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CAR'SIA  GRNS,  plebeian,  docs  not  occur  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  [Cakhius.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
ing an  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
is  usually  supposed  from  thn  following  passage  of 
A.  Gellius  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiovis  :  44  Simu- 
lacrum dci  Veiovis  sagittas  tenet,  quae  sunt 

videlicet  paratac  ad  nocendum.  Qunpropter  etim 
deum  plerique  Apollinem  esse  dixerunt"  The 
two  men  on  the  reverse  are  Lares  :  between  them 
stands  a  dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
with  a  forceps.    (Rckhel,  v.  p.  156,  &c.) 
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CARSIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Apronus, 
No.  3.]^ 

CAF/SIUS.  1.  M.  Cabsii's,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos  in  a  c.  75.  (Cic  Verr.  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  Carsius,  a  rapacious  farmer  of  the  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  a  c 
73,  &.c.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesium,  was  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  Cilicia,  in  a  c  50.  {Ad  Quint.  Frut.  L  1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Ciceros  villa  of  the  Manilianum.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Caesius  (sec  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  Cabsu'8,  of  Arpinnm,  an  intimate  friend 
of  C  icero,  who  held  the  office  of  ncdile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy, 
in  a  c.  47.   (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  11,12.) 

5.  P.  Cabsiuh,  a  Roman  eques  of  Ravenna,  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  from  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great  (Cic  pro  llalb. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  51 ) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b.  c.  47),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Messienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  paterna  amicitia),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  praeno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
had  existed  a  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
father  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sbx.  Carsius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (pro  Flace.  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [Lb  S.] 

T.  CAR'SIUS,  a  jurist  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  a.  mm.  $  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Servius,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  expression  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  De  Origine  Jurik.  His  words  are  these : 
u  Ab  hoc  (Servio)  plurimi  profecerunt :  fere  tamen 
hi  librot  conscripserunt :  Alpbnvs  Varus,  A. 
Ofiliur,  T.  Cabsius,  AupidiusTucca,  Aupidius 
Namusa,  Flavu'b  Priscus,  Atbiuh  Pacuviuh, 
Labbu  Antistius,  Labconis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
Publiciuh  GBtutrs.  Ex  his  decern  libros  octo 
conscripserunt  quorum  omnes  qui  fucrunt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadra- 
giuta  libros."  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest  but  M  Ofilius,  Cascellins, 
et  .Si-mi  awiitores,  are  cited  Dig.  33.  tit  4.  a.  6. 
§  1,  and  the  phrase  Serrii  auditore*  occurs  also 
Dig.  33.  tit  7.  a,  12,  pr.,  and  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12, 
§  6.  In  Dig.  39.  tit  3.  s.  1.  $  6,  where  Serrii 
and  ore*  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  Servii  aud  itoret  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
names  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eiuht  disciple* 
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of  Scrvius,  or  rather  Namusa's  Digest  of  their 
works,  is  referred  to.  If  bo,  it  is  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caesius,  and  did  not  include 
A.  Ofilius.  Dirksen  (Heiirafge  zur  Kunde  de* 
liosm.  BedUs,  p.  23,  n.  52,  ct  p.  329),  who  thinks 
this  supposition  unnecessary,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  shake  its  probability.  Gellius  (vi.  5) 
qnotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  from  Alfenus,  14  in  libro  Diges- 
tomm  trigeaimo  et  quarto,  Conjectancorum  [ah 
Conlectaneonun ]  autem  secundo."  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenus  wrote 
forty  books  Digestoruni,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conlectanea  cited  by  Gel- 
lius is  identical  with  the  compilation  of  Nomusa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Scrvii  audi- 
tores.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  frequently 
inserted  the  same  passages  verbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  latter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  the  formulae  of  citation,  as  col- 
lected in  the  valuable  treatise  of  Ant  Augustinus, 
de  Xomiuiliu*  Propriis  Pamdedarum.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit  4.  a  3.  §  1,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsus,  "  Epistolarum  libro  undecimo  et  Digcsto- 
rum  socundo."  (Dertrandi,  Bio»  Noptcwr,  ii.  13  ; 
GuiL  Grotii,  VUae  JCtorum,  i.  11.  §  9 ;  Zimmern, 
R.  R.  a  i.  §  79.)  I  J.  T.G.] 

CAF/S1US  BASSUS.  [Bakujs.] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Cordus.] 
CAF/SIUS  NASI'CA.  (Namca.J 
CAE'SIUS  TAURl'NUS.  [Taurinus.] 
CAESCN I  A,  or  according  to  Dion  Caasius  (lix. 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Caligula.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  lore  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligula  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Paullina, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  A.  o.  30. 
According  to  Suetonius  (Col.  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Drusilla) ;  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  this  daughter  was  born  one  month 
alter  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet  CW.  33,  38 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lix.  28);  but  she  is  said  to  have  effected  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula's  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur- 
dered, a.  D.  41.  (Suet  CW.  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
29  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.1 
CAESONI'NUS.  [Pi«>.l 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  A.  D.  48,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  went  so  far  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  marry  the  young  cques,  C.  Silins.  Ta- 
citus says,  that  Cacsoninus  snved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina 's 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  baaest  man- 
ner. (Tac^»*.xi.  36.)  [L.S.] 


M.  CAESO'NIUS,  on«  of  the  jud  ices  at  Rome, 
an  upright  man,  who  displayed  his  integrity  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  B.  c.  74, 
when  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  court  He  wa* 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  a  c.  70,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  been  able  to  act  as  judex 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistrate  was  not 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  judex  during  bis 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  reason  among  others 
why  the  friends  of  Verres  were  anxious  to  post- 
pone his  trial  till  B.  c  69.  The  praetorsbip  of 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  bnt  be  must  have  ob- 
tained it  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  namely,  a,  c 
66,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  65,  that  there  was 
ooine  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidate  with 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic  Vtrr.  Act  L  10  ; 
Pscudo-Ascon.  tn  Ice.;  Cic.  ad  AtL  i.  1.)  This 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  whom  Cicero  speaks 
of  in  R.C  45.  (Ad  AtL  xii.  11.) 

CAESO'NIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [Maximur.] 

L.  CAESULE'NUS,  a  Roman  orator,  who  was 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  heard  bim. 
Cicero  (Brut.  34)  calls  him  a  vulgar  man,  and 
adds,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  who  was  more 
skilful  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  and  in 
making  them  out  to  bo  criminals.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  low  persons  of  those 
times  with  whom  accusation  was  a  regular  busi- 
ness. [L.  S.] 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  legate  of  the  first  legion 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  a.  d> 
14.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the  soldiers, 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  ring- 
leaders in  chains  before  C  Cactronius,  who  tried 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  never 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  considered  as  an 
usurpation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (the  first 
nnd  twentieth)  met  with  drawn  swords  and  formed 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  indivi- 
dual was  led  to  some  elevated  place,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  multitude  declared  him 
guilty,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  This  sort 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as 
a  welcome  precedent  (Tacit  Attn.  L  44;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxix.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  a  centurion  and  one  of 
Caesar's  veteran  soldiers,  was  a  sealous  supporter 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  B.  c  44, 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  denounced  by  Cicvro. 
(J'hU.  viii.  3,  9,  x.  10,  xi.  5.) 

CAIA'NLS  or  GAIA'NUS  (rolorj,),  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  sophist  was  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsincs  and  Gadara,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Maxi- 
mum and  Gordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Berytus, 
and  wrote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syntax  (*n#pl 
Si/fTa^fwj),  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Rhetoric 
(T4x*V  'PirroptKif),  and  Declamations  (Mikrrtu)  • 
but  no  fragments  of  these  works  are  now  extant 
(Stiidas,  *.  e.  Talav6%  ;  Eudoc  p.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

CAlCL'S  (Kauc^s),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  a  son  of  Occnnus  and  Tethys  (Hesind,  Tkeny. 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Ocyrrhoe, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  Astracus,  hence- 
forth called  Caicus.  (IMut  dt  Fluv.  21.)    [L.  S.] 

CAIE'TA.  according  to  some  accounts,  the  nune 
of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  1;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  442), 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurse  of  Creusa  or 
Ascauius.  (Scrv.  ad  Am.  I.  c.)  The  promontory 
of  Caieta,  as  well  as  the  port  and  town  of  this 
name  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  were  believed 
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to  have  been  called  after  her.  (Klansen,  Ant  fas  u. 
J.  l'e*«t.  p.  1044,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  or  GAIUS  (rtfot).  1.  The  jurist. 
[Gaics.] 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  is  mentioned  as 
an  author  bv  Porphyry  ( I'iL  Plot.  14),  but  of  his 
writings  nothing  is  known.  Galon  (voL  ri.  p.  532, 
ed.  Paris)  states,  that  he  heard  the  disciples  of 
Caius  from  which  we  must  infer  that  Caius  lived 
some  time  before  Oulen. 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date.  Sto- 
baeus  has  presenred  the  title*  of,  and  given  extracts 
from,  six  of  his  declamations.  (Stobneus  Flordeg. 
vol.  i.  pp.  89,  266,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3, 29, 56,  Ac,  104, 
135,  305,  Ac) 

4.  A  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  lived 
about  a.  d.  310.  He  was  at  a  later  time  elected 
bishop  of  the  gentiles,  which  probably  means,  that 
he  received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  to  some 
heathen  people,  and  the  power  of  superintending 
the  churches  that  might  be  planted  among  them. 
(Phot.  Cod.  48.)  While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  he 
engaged  in  the  celebrated  disputation  with  Proclus, 
the  champion  of  the  MontanUt  heresy,  and  he  sub- 
sequently published  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  ii.  25,  iii.  23, 
vi.  20.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy 
of  Arteroon,  and  a  third  work,  called  AaSvpivOos, 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 
Artemon.  ( Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  28  ;  com  p.  Theodoret. 
//.  E .  iv.  21.)  Caius  is  further  called  by  Photius 
the  author  of  a  work  l\tp\  ttjj  warns  oi5<n'ai, 
which  some  consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  work 
UtfX  tow  wamdt,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  He  denied  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul, 
and  accordingly  counted  only  1 3  genuine  epistles  of 
that  apostle.  (Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  i.  p.  65 ;  Fabriciua, 
HAL  Urate,  x.  p.  693,  Ac)  [L.  S.J 

CAIUS  CAESAR.  [Caligula.] 
CALABER.  [QuiNTUs  Smyrnabus.] 
CALACTI'NUS.  [Cakciui'h  Calactinus.] 
CA'LAM  IS  (KdAa^ut),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 
whose  birth-place  and  ago  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 
executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 
believed  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  3.  §  3.)  Besides  he  worked  at  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomenes  tho  son  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 
made  by  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  father's  victory 
at  Olympia,  (Paus.  vi.  12.  §  1,  viii.  42.  §  4.) 
This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 
Hiero's  death  (a.  c.  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athens 
erased  B.  c.  429.  The  38  years  between  these  two 
dates  may  therefore  safely  be  taken  as  the  time  in 
which  Calamis  dourished.  (Sillig,  Cat.  Art.  t,  v.) 
Calamis  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 
antiquity.  He  wrought  statues  in  bronze,  stone, 
gold,  and  ivory,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 
embosser.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  15,  xxxvi. 
4.  a.  3.)  Besides  the  Apollo  Alexicacos  which 
was  of  metal  (Sillig,  Cut.  Art.  p.  1 17),  there  existed 
a  marble  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Servilian  gardens 
in  Rome  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxxvi.  4,  5),  and  a  third 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 
LucuUus  carried  to  Rome  from  the  Illyrian  town 
Apollonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  A  beardless  As- 
clepios  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Ammon 
(consecrated  by  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dionysos,  an 
Aphrodite,  an  Alcmcnc,  and  a  Soeandra,  are  men- 


tioned as  works  of  Calamis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortals  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  II.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  authors  : — 
MQms  enim  enrum,  qui  hare  minora  animadwr- 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Canachi  signa  rigidiora  esse, 
quam  ut  iroitcntur  vcritatem?  Calamidis  dura 
ilia  quidem,  sed  tamen  molliora  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronis  satis  ad  veritatcm  adducta." 
{Brut.  18;  comp.  QuintiL  xii.  10.)       [W.  I.] 

CALAMI'TES  (KaAofurni),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  ( De  Co- 
rou.  p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp.  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  r.  KoAsyJnp.)  The 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  have  endeavoured  in 
various  wayi  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Calaraites: 
some  think  that  Calamites  is  a  false  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  leerpdt  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  Calamites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  KctAopor  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  arms  and  legs.  Others  again  find  in 
Calamites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp.  John,  Jahrb.  fur  Piiloi. 
a. /W.  for  1838.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LANUS  (KdAoras),  one  of  the  so  called 
pymnosophists  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace- 
donian army  from  Taxila  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards 
be  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
A  nab.  vii.  2,  Ac;  Aelian,  V.  II.  il  41,  v.  6  ;  Plut 
Ales.  69;  Strab.  xv.  p.  686 ;  Diod.  xviL  107; 
Athen.  x.  p.  437 ;  Lucian,  /is  M.  I'ertg.  25  ; 
Cic  7W.  iL  22,  De  Dicmat.  I  22, 30 ;  VaL  Max. 
L  8.  Ext.  10.)  His  real  name  was  according  to 
Plutarch  (Alex.  65),  Sphines  and  he  received  the 
name  Calanus  among  the  Greeks  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  xaXi  instead  of 
the  Greek  x^P*'  What  Plutarch  here  calls  *aA« 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  caiydna,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi- 
fies good,  just,  or  distinguished.  Joseph  us  (c 
Apion.  L  p.  484)  states  that  all  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers were  called  KoAavot,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Khan.  Mutnttm.  f  ur 
r/M.  I  p.  176.)  [L.  S.] 

CALAS  or  CALLAS  (KdAar,  KiWat).  1.  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonus  king  of  A  sis  held  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmenion 
and  Attalus  b.  c.  336,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  cities  there.  In  u.  c.  335,  Colas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  (Diod. 
xvi.  91,  xviL  7.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus 
B.  c.  334,  he  led  the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  Alex- 
ander's army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Lesser  or  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlagonia  was  soon 
after  added.  (Arr.  A  nab.  i.  p.  14,  e.,  ii.  p.  31, 
d. ;  Curt.  iii.  1.  §24;  Diod.  xvii.  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Cains :  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  before  the  treasou  and  flight  of 
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his  father  in  325  [IIarpali'.s],  as  we  know  from 
ArrLm  that  I  )e march  us  succeeded  him  in  the 
satrapy  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia  during  Alex- 
ander's life- time.  (See  Droysen,  (**cL  der  Nachf. 
AUx.  p.  68,  note  29;  Thirl  wall's  6'rwwe,  voL  vii. 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Cassander's  generals,  whom  he  sent 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Pcrrhaebia,  while  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  Macedon  to  take  vengeance  on  Olyro- 
pias,  a.  a  317.  ('alas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
his  opponent  s  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxium,  a  town  of  Pcr- 
rhaebia, whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pian, he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refuge  together  with  Aeacides  in  Aetolia,  B.  c.316. 
(Diod.  xix.  3%  3«,  62.)  [E.  E.] 

CALATI'NUS,  A.  ATI'LIUS,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consul- 
ship rails  in  a.  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
bis  province,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  C.  Sulpicius  Patcrculus 
but  according  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistrotum,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  viii.  11,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latin  us  instead  of  Calatinus.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  during  the  siege  he  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  have  perished  with  his 
army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpurnius 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  ( Liv.  EpU.  1 7,  xxii.  60  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxiL  6;  Oros.  iv.  8  ;  Floras  2.  §  13,  who 
erroneously  calls  Atilius  Calatinus  dictator ; 
AureL  Vict.  De  Fir.  lUuttr.  39;  Gell.  iii.  7; 
Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Euna, 
Drcpanum,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  B.  c  254  he 
was  invested  with  the  consulship  a  second  tune. 
Shortly  before  this  event  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Calatinus  and  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panormus. 
(Polyb.  i  38;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  In  a  c.  249 
Atilius  Calatinus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Glycia.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  army  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  EpU.  19;  Suet 
T»ber.  2;  Zonar.  viii.  15;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17.) 
Several  years  later,  in  B.  c.  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  Lutatius  Catulus 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  proconsul.  ( Vol.  Max.  ii. 
H.  §  2.)  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic 
DeLtg.\L\\,  De  NaL  Deor.  ii.  23 ;  Tacit.  Ann. 


CALAVIUS. 

ii.  49  ;  corap.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.)  A.  Atifius 
Calatinus  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  both  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  his  tomb 
was  adorned  with  the  inscription  **  unum  hunc 
plurimae  consentiunt  gentes  pnpuli  primariuni 
fuisse."  (Cic.  De  Sened.  17,  De  Finik  ii.  35,  pro 
Plane.  25.)  [L.S.] 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Companion  family  or  gens.  In  conjunction  with 
some  other  Companions,  the  Calavii  arc  said  to 
have  set  fire  to  various  ports  of  Home,  b.  c  211, 
in  order  to  avenge  themselves  for  what  the 
Camponians  had  suffered  from  the  Romans.  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  crime,  and  the 
whole  family,  together  with  their  slaves  who  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  arrested  and 
punished.    (Liv.  xxvi.  27-) 

1,  2.  Novivs  Calavius  ond  Ovius  Calavii-s 
ore  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  at  Capua  in  b.  c.  314.  C.  Mae- 
nius  was  appointed  dictator  to  coo  roe  the  insur- 
gents, -and  the  two  Calavii,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conspiracy,  are  believed  to  have 
made  awny  with  themselves.    (Liv.  ix.  26.) 

3.  Ofilii's  Calavich,  son  of  Ovius  Calavius, 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capua,  and  wheu 
in  b.  c  321  the  Camponians  exulted  over  the  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  nt  Caudium,  and  believed  that 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ohiius  Calovius  taught  his 
fellow-ci titans  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
light,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuvws  Calavius,  a  contemporary  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, who,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts, 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  ond  sacrificed 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambition  ond  love  of 
dominion.  In  B.  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  had 
pained  his  victory  on  lake  Trasimenus,  Pocuvius 
Calavius  happened  to  be  invented  with  the  chief 
magistracy  at  Capua.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  were 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  and 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dancy over  both  parties,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  senate 
and  declared  against  a  revolt  from  Rome  ;  first, 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
marriage,  his  own  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  to 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  he 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  entrust 
themselves  to  him.  Fear  induced  the  senators  to 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shut  all  the  senators  up 
in  tho  senate-house,  and  had  the  doors  well 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  he  assembled  the  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  his  prisoners,  and 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trial, 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  better  ond 
justcr  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  disputes  about  a  successor 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  grew  tired  and 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proceedings,  which 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordered  that 
the  old  senators  should  retain  their  diguity  and 
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be  liberated.  Calavius,  who  by  this  stratagem  bad 
bud  the  senators  under  great  obligations  to  himself 
and  the  popular  party,  not  only  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  people  and  the  senate, 
but  secured  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
republic  which  he  employed  to  induce  his  fellow- 
citixens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  u.  c  216,  Hannibal  took  up 
hit  winter-quarten  at  Capua.  Perolla,  the  son  of 
Calavius,  had  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  had  sided  with  I  Veins  Magius, 
but  bis  father  obtained  his  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
who  even  invited  father  and  son  to  a  great  en- 
tertainment which  he  gave  to  the  most  distin- 
guished Campanians.  But  Perolla  could  not 
conquer  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
went  to  the  repast  armed  with  a  sword,  intending 
to  murder  Hannibal.  When  Pacuvius  Calavius 
left  the  banquet-room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
told  him  of  his  plan  ;  but  the  father  worked  upon 
the  young  man's  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  bloody  design.  (Li v.  xxiii.  2 — t, 
8,  9.)  [  L.  S  ] 

CALA'VIUS  SABI'NUS.  [SabinusT] 

CALCHAS  (K*fAXaf ),  a  son  of  Thestor  of  My- 
cenae or  Megara,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  i.  69,  &c,  xiii.  70.) 
He  foretold  the  Creeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
war,  even  before  they  sailed  from  Aulis,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  war  he  explained  to  them 
the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo,  (//.  ii.  322 ;  Or. 
Met.  xii.  19,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  97;  Paus.  i.  43. 
§  1.)  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Colchaa  should 
die  if  he  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
himself;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  for  Cal- 
chaa  met  the  famous  soothsayer  Mopsus  in  the 
grove  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
bim  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs 
on  a  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  number  of  pigs  which  a 
now  was  going  to  give  birth  to — things  which 
Mopsus  told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Calchaa  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642,  &c.,  668 ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lysoph.  427, 980.) 
Another  story  about  his  death  runs  thus  :  a  sooth- 
sayer saw  Calchas  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
of  Apollo  near  Grynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
would  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
them.  When  the  grapes  had  grown  ripe  and  wine 
was  made  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
among  his  other  guests.  Even  at  the  moment 
when  Calchas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
the  soothsayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Calchas  to  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  dropped 
the  cup  and  choked.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vi.  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  lastly,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
dinpnu-d  with  Mopsus  the  administration  of  the 
oracle  at  Claros,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
chus  king  of  the  Lycians,  while  Mopsus  said  that 
he  would  not  be  victorious.  The  latter  prophecy 
was  fulfilled ;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  de- 
feat, put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Conon,  NarraL  6.) 
Respecting  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Daunia,  see 
Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Oraadum.  [L.  S.] 

CALDUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Caelia  gens.  The  word  caldus  is  a  shortened 
form  of  calidua^  nnd  hence  Cicero  {de  Invent,  ii.  9) 
says,  "  aliquem  Caldum  vocari,  quod  temerario  et 
repentino  consilio  sit." 

J.  C.  Caki  us  Caldur,  a  contemporary  of  L. 
Cnusus,  the  orator.  No  member  of  his  family 
had  yet  obtained  any  of  the  great  offices,  but  he 
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succeeded  in  raising  himself  by  bis  activity  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powers  as  an  orator  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  great.  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaestorship 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  21),  he  was  elected  in  n.  c.  107, 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  His  tribuneship  is  remark- 
able for  a  lex  mbellaria,  which  was  directed  against 
the  legate  C.  Popillius,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  courts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  by 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
{De  Leg.  iii.  16)  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  his  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic  In  B.  c  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
Imrbus,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  though  he  himself  was  a  novus  homo :  and 
after  his  consulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coin*  of  the  gent 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  (pania) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  C'lun in.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Epulonrs.)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  it.  c  83,  Caldus  was 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Carrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
routed  it,  whereby  tho  plan  of  Caldus  was  com- 
pletely thwarted.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  25,  Brut.  45, 
in  Vcrr.  y.  70,  de  Petit.  Con*.  3,  pro  Muren.  8; 
J.  Obsequens,  111;  A  scon.  A  rgunu  in  Cornel,  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelli ;  PluU  Pomp.  7  ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  12, 
14 — 16,  de  Orat.  ii.  64;  ad  I/erenn.  ii.  13, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caclius  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passages  is  the  same  as  C 
Coelius  Caldus  or  not ;  comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  175.) 

2.  C.  Carlius  Caldus,  a  son  of  L.  Coelius 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  B.  c.  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  cither  by  his  age  or  his  charac- 
ter. Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  there  is  one 
('/'/  Fam.  ii.  19)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designates.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ii.  15,  ad  Att.  vi.  2,  4—6,  vii.  1.) 

3.  Caldhb,  the  last  member  of  the  family  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus  a.  d.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barbarians  inflicted  upon  the  pri- 
soners, he  grasped  the  chains  in  which  he  was  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  nnmc  Caldus  occurs  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  given, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  [L.S.] 


CALE'CAS,  JOANNES  ('IsxiVwjr  KoAwVai), 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1333  to 
to  1347.    (Cantacux.  UisU  liyz.  iii.  210    Ile  wn* 
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a  native  of  the  town  of  Apri  or  A  prut  ih  Thrnrc, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriarch  he  held  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus.  He  delivered  a  great  number  of  homi- 
lies at  Constantinople,  which  created  great  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  onlj  two  of  them 
have  been  published  by  Orester  (De  Cma,  ii. 
p.  1363,  Ac,  and  1477,  Ac),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotheus.  (Cave,  Hist. 
JM.  ii.  p.  497,  &c,  ed.  Loud. ;  Fabric.  IUU. 
Grate,  xi.  p.  591,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (MavovjK  KaAifxai), 
a  relative  of  Joannes  Calecas,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  A.  D.  1360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palnnuis.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works.  Though  be  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  works 
which  are  published :  —  1.  w  Libri  iv  odversus 
enures  Graecorum  de  Processione  Spirit  as  Sancti." 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
n  Latin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Arabrosius  Camnldulcmtia,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Stenartins, 
Ingoktadt,  1616,  4to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  voL  xxvi. 
p.  382,  Ac,  ed.  Lugdun.  2.  M  De  Essentia  et 
Operatione  Dei"  (ircpl  ode-fas  koI  irtpyihu),  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
befisius,  in  vol  ii.  of  his  Auctarium  Novissimuin 
Bibl.  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  fbl.  This 
work  is  directed  against  the  heresies  of  Palomas, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1351.  8.  44  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Catholicae 
Fidei"(irfpl  wlartut  *ol  w*pi  rm*  (h>x**r  Trjs  xado- 
Airijt  vfoTfan).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combefisius,  in  his  Auctarium  mentioned 
above,  ii.  pp.  174—285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  vol.  xxvi  p.  345,  Ac, 
ed.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS^  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton's  Append,  to  Ckwe%$  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  55, 
Ac;  Fabric  BiUioth.  Graec.  xi.  p.  458,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

CALENUS.  [Olknuh.] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Cales,  a  municipium 
in  Campania;  but  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  family,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on  I 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  220,  Ac) 

1.  Q.  Forira  Calbxvs  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  (Philip,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufins  Calenus 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  FuKitrs  Q.  r.  C  N.  Calbntb,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  B.  c.  61,  and  patro- 
nized P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
special  judges,  but  by  the  ordinary  court.  This 


bill  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortensius,  though  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  Clodius  should  be  ac- 
quitted. However  the  law  was  passed,  and  Fufius 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  B.  c  59,  he  waa 
elected  praetor  by  the  influence  of  Caesar,  in 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  active  ever 
afterwards.  In  this  year  he  carried  a  law,  that 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judges,  senators,  equitea, 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votes  sepa- 
rately, so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  known 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  shared  in  the  hatred 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly treated,  says  Cicero  (ad  AtL  ii.  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  citizens. 

In  &c.  52,  Calenus  is  stated  to  have  supported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  been  murdered 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  find  him 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  RrunduMuiift, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  be  called  upon  Cicero 
at  his  Fonnian  VUbt,  on  which  occasion  he  called 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  charged  the  senate  with 
levity  and  folly.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ix.  5.)  When 
Caesar  afterwords  went  to  Spain,  Calenus  again 
followed  him  as  legate  ;  and  after  Caesar  bad  gone 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  Italy.  But  while  he 
was  crossing  over  from  Epeirus  to  Italy  with  his 
empty  ships,  Bibulus  captured  most  of  them :  Ca- 
lenus himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Epeirus  with  Antony.  Before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Achaia, 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Thebes,  and  Orchome- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Megara,  and  Patrne. 
In  b.  c  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raised  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  r  c  44,  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  transactions  of 
the  early  part  of  B.  c.  43,  he  defended  Antony 
against  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Dion  Cauius 
(xlii.  1,  &c)  puts  into  his  mouth,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps, 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cossius,  Calenus  served  as  the 
legate  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  latter 
were  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  Italy. 
When  the  Pcrusinian  war  terminated,  in  u.  c  41, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavianus  was 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Calenus, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  for- 
tunately for  Octavianus,  Calenus  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  surrendered 
the  army  to  Octavianus  without  striking  a  blow. 
It  is  related  by  Appian  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  that  during 
the  proscription  of  (b  c  43)  the  life  of  the  great 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenus,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Varro  to 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Fratpn.  p.  199.  ed 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  Calenus. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  6,  ad  Att.  i.  14,  15,  xi.  15,  16 ; 
Schol.  Bobiens.  pp.  330,  235 ;  A  scon,  ad  Milan. 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4,  Ac ;  Caes, 
B.G.  viii.  39,  B.C.  iiL  8,  26,  55;  Dion  Cusa. 
xxxviii.  8,  xlii.  14,  55,  xlviii.  10,  20;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  58,  v.  3, 12,  24,  33,  51, 61 ;  comp.  Orelli, 
Ouom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  259.) 

8.  Calbnus,  L.  (Funus),  is  mentioned  only 
by  Cicero  (c  Verr.  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witnesaea 
agiinst  Verres.  [L.  S.] 
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CALE'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  an  Aeduan.  After 
the  battle  of  Cremona,  in  a.  d.  69,  in  which  the 
army  of  Yitellius  was  defeated  by  Antonius  Pri- 
mus, Julius  Calcnus,  who  had  himself  belonged  to 
the  Vitellian  party,  was  sent  to  Gaul  as  a  living 
proof  of  their  defeat.  (Tac.  Hist,  iii.  35.)    [ L.  8. ] 

CALE'NUS,  M.  VALERIUS  CORVUS. 
[Coavua.] 

CALETOR  (KoXtK^p),  a  son  of  Clytius,  slain 
at  Troy  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax.  (Horn.  II.  xv. 
419 ;  Paua.  x.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
name,  the  father  of  Aphareus,  occurs  in  //.  xiii. 
641.  [L.  >.] 

CA'LGACUS  or  GA'LGACUS,  a  British  chief 
who  distinguished  himself  among  his  countrymen 
in  the  war  with  Agricola.  Tacitus  {Ayr.  29,  &c.) 
gives  a  noble  specimen  of  bis  love  of  liberty  m  the 
speech  he  puts  into  his  mouth.  [  L.  s.  J 

CALIDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.  [Coaco- 
mut] 

CALI'DIUS  or  CALLI'DIUS.  1.  Cr*.  Cam- 
Dtua,  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
great  influence,  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judex  and 
senator,  was  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Verrcs. 
(Cic  Verr.  iv.  20.) 

2.  Q.  Calidius,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  B.C.  99, 
carried  a  law  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
tellns  Numidicus  from  banishment.  In  gratitude 
for  this  service,  his  son  Q.  Mctellua  Pius,  who  was 
then  consul,  supported  Calidius  in  his  canvas  for 
the  praetorship  in  B.  c.  80.  Calidius  was  accord- 
ingly praetor  in  B.  c.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Lol- 
lius  (not  Gall i us,  as  the  Pseudo-Asconius  states), 
and  condemned  by  his  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
for  the  purpose.  As,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
been  large,  Calidius  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  less 
sum  than  three  million  sesterces.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2. 
g  7;  Cic  pro  Flame.  28,  29  ;  Cic  Verr.  Act  L  1 3  ; 
Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  loc.;  Cic  Verr.  iii.  25.)  This 
Calidius  may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
Rome,  about  a.  c.  82,  to  command  Murena  to  de- 
sist from  the  devastation  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 
ridates.  (Appian,  Mithr.  65.) 

3.  M.  Caudiur,  son  of  No.  2  ( Pseudo-Asoon. 
orf  Cic  Verr.  Act  L  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
died under  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  who  was  also 
the  teacher  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Euscb. 
Chron.  01  179.  2.)  Cicero  passes  (iJrut.  79,  80) 
a  high  panegyric  upon  Calidius'  oratory,  which  he 
characterizes  at  considerable  length,  and  particu- 
larly praises  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  style. 
Hut  while  Calidius  explained  a  thing  most  lucidly, 
and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
was  not  so  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
feelings  of  his  hearers  and  producing  convictiou. 
Yeileius  Paterculus  (ii.  36)  classes  him  with  Cicero, 
Hortensius,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
and  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
**  sub  t  ilium"  of  Calidius. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidins  of  which  we  have 
mention  was  delivered  in  B.c.64,  when  he  accused 
Q.  Callius,  a  candidate  for  the  proctorship,  of  bri- 
bery. Gallius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
oration  a  few  fragments  are  extant  (A scon,  in 
Orut.  im  Toy.  catd.  p.  88,  ed.  OreUi ;  Cic  Brut.  80 ; 
Festus,  f.  r.  Sufcs.)  In  h.  c  57  Calidius  was  prae- 
tor, and  in  that  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
the  house  of  Cicero,  having  previously  supported 
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his  retail  from  banishment.  (Quintfl.  x.  L  §  23  ; 
Cic  post.  Red.  in  Sen.  9.)  In  a.  c  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Acmilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  (A scon,  in 
Scaur,  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabinius.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1 1, 
iii.  2.)  In  n.  c  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodius  (A scon. 
in  Afilon.  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  hit 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  accused  in  B.  c 
64.  (CueL  ap  Cic  ad  Fam.  \  iii.  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  b.  c.  49,  Calidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  afterwards,  ba 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Toga  to.  He 
died  at  Placentia,  in  his  province,  in  B.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.C.  i.  2;  Euscb.  Chron.  01.  180.  4.) 

( The  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Calidius  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oratorum  Roman.  Fraym.  p.  434, 
kc  2nd  ed. ;  com  p.  Ellendt's  Froleyomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  Brutus,  p.  cvii.  and  Westcrmnnn's 
Gesti.  der  Rvm,  Beredtsamkeit,  %  69,  not  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidius. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  ou 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  inscription  m.  camd.  q.  ml  cn.  fl.,  that  is, 
M.  Calidius,  Q.  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius,  being 
triumvirs  of  the  mint 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
Calidiua,  but  this  last  is  a  gentile  appellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
(AU  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must  of  course,  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidus  had  great 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnius,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Alliens.     I W.  It] 

CALI'GULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  from  a.  u.  37  to  A.  D.  41.  Hia 
real  name  was  Cuius  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  culiyue,  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  be  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  father  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  called  by  his  contemporaries 
Cuius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult  (Senec  De  Constant.  18.)  He  was  tho 
youngest  son  of  Gennanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  Agrippina,  and  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
August  a.  D.  12.  (Suet  Col.  8.)  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others,  Treves  on  the  Moselle ;  but  Suetonius 
has  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  Annum 
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that  he  was  born  at  that  town.  Ilia  earliest 
yean  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  his  father  in 
Germany,  and  he  grew  up  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  accordingly  very  popular. 
(Tac,  Annul,  i.  41,  69 ;  Suet.  (Jul.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
lvii.  5.)  Caligula  also  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  Syrian  expedition,  and  after  his  return  first 
lived  with  his  mother,  and,  when  she  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Li  via  Augusta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  some  years  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  nnd  Dniaus,  was  hated  by 
Scjanus,  but  his  favour  with  Tiberius  and  bis 
popularity  as  the  sou  of  Gcrmanicus  saved  him. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  8.) 

After  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  A.  n.  32,  when 
Caligula  had  just  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius summoned  him  to  come  to  Caprcae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  bis  feelings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  ho  himself  had  suf- 
fered, that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  complaint,  I 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  wituessed  his  conduct  declared,  that  | 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  slave  to  so  bad  a 
master.  (Suet.  Cul.  10  ;  Tac.  AnnuL  vi.20.)  Dut 
his  savnge  and  voluptuous  character  was  neverthe- 
less seen  through  by  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  Claudilla  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanua,  an  event  which  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (lviii.  25)  assigns  to  the  year  a.  n.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.    (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8  ;  Suet.  Col.  12.) 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  March  a.  n.  36, 
Caligula  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself,  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  23 ; 
Tac.  Annul,  vi.  45,  &c)  In  order  to  ensure  his 
success,  he  seduced  Ennia  Nacvia,  tho  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
according  to  sumo  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet  Cat. 
12;  Tac.  A  mud.  vi.  45;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28; 
Philo,  Leymt.  ad  Cuu  p.  998,  ed.  Pans,  1640.) 
Tiberius  died  in  March  a.  d.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caligula  either  caused  or  accele- 
rated his  death.  In  aftcrtimcs  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  family  h  id  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  C.digula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
bad  withheld  from  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  lastly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  that  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  (Anntl.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet. 
7.0.73,  Col.  12;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  2  J.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  MUcnum  to 
Rome,  Caligula  accompanied  it  in  th-  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  ho  was  saluted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  ran  of  fier- 
manicus.  Tiberius  in  his  will  had  appointed  his 
gnu td son  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 
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senate  and  the  people  gave  the  sovereign  power  to 
Caligula  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  of  Tibe- 
rius. (Suet.  CuL  14 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ux.  1  ;  comp, 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  zviiu  6.  $  9.)  In  regard  to  all 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  of 
Tiberius  into  execution :  he  paid  to  the  people  aiul 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  late  emperor  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increased  the*e 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.  After  having 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberius,  he  im- 
mediately fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  towards  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  ashes  con- 
veyed from  Pandataria  and  the  Pontian  islands  to 
Rome,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mausoleiun  with 
great  solemnity.  Rut  notwithstanding  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  be  pardoned  all 
thoso  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as 
instruments  against  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  tho  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Forum. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  and  those  who  had  been 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  restored 
to  the  magistrates  their  full  power  of  jurisdiction 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  he  also  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  comitia 
by  allownig  the  people  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  times. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenues  by  his  predeces- 
sor, he  behaved  with  great  generosity.  Thus 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  bad  been  put 
iii  chains  by  Tiberius,  was  released  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  and  Antiochus  IV.  of  Coramagvue 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which  was  incrvajsed 
by  the  maritime  district  of  Cilicia. 

On  the  first  of  July  A.  n.  37,  Caligula  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship  together  with  Claudius, 
his  father's  brother,  and  held  the  office  for  two 
months.  Soon  af  ter  this  he  was  seized  by  a  serious 
illness  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  liv- 
ing. He  wa«,  indeed,  restored  to  health,  but  from 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitherto 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  his  accession  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  justified  by  the  justice  and  moderation  he 
shewed  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  but 
from  henceforward  he  appears  more  like  a  diabolical 
than  a  human  being — he  acts  completely  like  a 
madman.  A  kind  of  savngeness  and  gross  volup- 
tuousness had  always  been  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  but  still  we  arc  not  justified  in  sup- 
posing, as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw* off  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  dispo- 
sition ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  illness 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  loose  all 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  he  now 
yielded  without  exercising  any  control  over  them. 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Tibe- 
rius, the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  bad 
raised  before  to  the  rank  of  prinevjta  jMrenroris,  to 
be  pnt  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  wished 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  illness ;  and 
those  of  hi*  friends  who  had  vowed  their  live*  for 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  their 
vow  into  effect  by  putting  an  end  to  their  existence. 
He  also  commanded  several  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  among  them  his  grandmother  Antonia, 
Macro,  and  his  wife  Ennia  Nacvia.  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  His  thirst  for  blood  seemed  td  - 
increase  with  the  number  of  his  victims,  and  mur- 
dering soon  ceased  to  be  the  consequence  of  hi* 
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hatred  ;  it  became  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment with  him.  Once  during  a  public  fight  of 
wild  beasts  in  the  Circus,  when  there  were  no  more 
criminals  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
be  taken  at  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
Jo  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts,  but  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de- 
stroyer, he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out. 
Often  when  he  was  taking  his  meals,  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
agony.  Once  when,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
were  more  favourably  dUposed  to  one  of  his  com- 
petitors than  to  himself,  he  is  said  to  hare  ex- 
claimed, "Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
had  only  one  head." 

But  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  volup- 
tuousness and  obscenity.  He  carried  on  an  inces- 
tuous intercourse  with  his  own  sisters,  and  when 
Druailla,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
madman  with  grief,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
safe  from  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
disgracefully  contracted  as  they  were  ignomiuiously 
dissolved.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  last- 
ing influence  over  him  was  Caesonia,  A  point 
which  still  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
tain  is,  that  in  his  self-veneration  he  went  so  far 
as  to  consider  himself  a  god :  he  would  appear 
in  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
lo, or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana ;  he 
would  frequently  place  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  statues  of 
these  divinities,  and  order  the  people  who  entered 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built  n  tem- 
ple to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
priests  to  attend  to  his  worship  and  otfer  sa- 
crifices to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  statue 
in  gold,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  his  statue  was 
dressed  precisely  as  he  was.  The  wealthiest  Ro- 
mans were  appointed  his  priests,  but  tbey  had  to 
purchase  the  honour  with  immense  sums  of  money. 
He  feometimes  ofliciatcd  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  horse  Incitatiis,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
the  consulship,  his  colleague.  No  one  but  a  com- 
plete ^uiadman  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 

The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
suqiass  belief.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  nearly  drained  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
had  left  in  it  the  sum  of  7-0  millions  of  sesterces. 
<  Ine  specimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  seiise- 
less  manner  he  speut  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
over  dry  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
constructed  across  the  channel  between  Baiae  and 
l'uteoli,  a  distance  of  three  Koman  miles  and  six 
hundred  paces.  After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
and  bouses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
umph, and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  hi&  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  had  invited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
such  mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
beries, public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
and  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
vised. In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
might  remain  untried,  he  established  a  public 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  year's  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  hare  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  marched,  in  a.  d.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gao- 
tulicus  and  Aeniilius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acts  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
datory campaign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  houours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  fanned 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
ptssius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  nnd  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  Jan  miry 
a.  D.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  tho 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Lnmiani,  hall  burnt  nnd  covered  over  with  a 
light  turf.  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters, 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  Culii/ula  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  1;  AureL  Vict  Da  Cue*.  3; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  cakh  va 
avu.  (ikr.m.  r.  M.  tr.  pot.,  nnd  the  reverse  thnt 
of  Augustus,  with  the  iiucription  divvs  avo. 

I'ATKK  PATRIAK.  [.L.  S.] 
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CALIPPUS.  [Calippus,] 
CALLAESCIIRUS.  IAntibtatw.] 
•  CALLAICUS,  a  surname  of  D.  Junius  Brutus. 

[Brutus,  No.  15,] 
CALL  AS.  [CalaM 

CALLATIA  NUS,  DEMETRIUS  (A»»nf- 
rptos  KaWariords),  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work  on  Europe  and  Asia  (»«pl  EdpJrqs  roi 
Aofar)  in  twenty  books,  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Laert.  t.  63 ; 
Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.  'Amiatpa ;  Strnb.  L  p.  60 ; 
Dionys.  HaL  de  comp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lucian.  Macrolt. 
10;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  L  G5,  z.  19;  Martian, 
llemcl.  pamm.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaXAidiijj),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (via.  51 )  as  archon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  army,  R  c  480.  [  E.  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KaAAuttijj),  a  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athcnacus  (xiiL  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled  'Ayvota  was  ascribed  by  seme  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliades.  (Athcn.  ix. 
u.  401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athcnacus 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliades  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Eucleides,  8.  c  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  met  of  the  Agnoca  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meineke  Crit.  Com.  Gr.  p.  450)  is 

inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliades  in 
Athenacus  is  a  mistake  for  Callias.        [L.  S.J 

CALLI'ADES  (KoXAm&ijj),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  {Dial.  Afcretr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
tho  courtezan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Grace.  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plm. 
II.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLl'ANAX  (KoAAtdVol),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
ono  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse,  Ei  fiif  at  Ai/t«J  ko\X(wcus 
iytlfaro :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  (IL  xxi.  1 07), 
KdrOavt  Kal  TldrpjKXoi,  Eirtp  txio  woMov  djxttrw, 
(Oalen,  Comment,  in  I/ippocr.  **  Epid.  PY."  ir.  9. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  145 ;  Pallad.  Comment.  Wppocr. 
"Epid.  VI."  j  8,  apud  Diet*,  Sckol.  in  Iltppocr. 
tU  GaL  vol  ii.  p.  112.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'ARUS  (KoAAiopoiY,  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonoroe,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
Calliarus  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name,  (Steph. 
Byt*.r.)  [L.S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KakXlas),  a  son  of  the  Heracleid 
king  Temenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
thers, caused  hia  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Hyrnetho,  to  his  sons.  (  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KoAAfoj, 
'Inrovixoi),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  of  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phacnippus  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
toph.  Jr.  283 ;  SchoL  ad  toe. ;  Pcrixon,  ad  Ad. 


V.1I.  xiv.  16.)  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
of  torch-bearer  at  the  Elensinian  mysteries, 
claimed  descent  from  Triptolemus.  (Xen,  HelL 
vi  3.  g  6.) 

1.  Hipponicus  I.,  the  first  of  the  family  on  re- 
cord, is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {SoL  15,  comp.  Pol. 
Prate.  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Solon, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  ffttedx^tta, 
r.  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference with  landed  property.  Of  this  information 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  and 
to  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  purchase  of 
large  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Bbckh  thinks, 
however  (PtM.  Eton,  of  A  thus,  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Calm  a*  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probably 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mcutioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  121)  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Peiststratus,  and 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  to  buy 
the  tyrant's  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  expul- 
sion. On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vi.  122;  see  Larcber,  ad 
loc.),  we  learn,  that  he  spont  much  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  B.  c  564  (SchoL 
ad  Ari$toph.  A  v.  283),  and  gave  large  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  good  and  wise 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  marry  ajiy 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  HiPPONici'8  II.,  Burn  am  ed  Amnion,  son  of 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  wealth  con- 
siderably by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  man 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  being  all  de- 
stroyed Diomnestus  kept  the  money;  but  his  heirs, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  (comp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  is 
given  by  Athcnacus  (xiL  pp.  536,  L,  537,  a.)  on 
the  authority  of  Heracleides  of  Pontus ;  but  it  is 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  a.  c. 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99 — 101.)  Possibly  the  anec- 
dote, like  that  of  Callias  KaucK6wKovros  below,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Athens 
accounted  for  the  large  fortune  of  the  family. 

4.  Callias  IL,  son  of  No.  3,  was  present  in 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  slew 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.  Hence  the 
surname  XokkowKovtos  (Plut.  ArvHeid.  5 ;  SchoL 
ad  Arittopk.  Nub.  65;  Hesych.  and  Suid.  ».  c 
AoxKoVAovror),  which,  however,  we  may  perhaps 
rather  regard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  0a6vrKovrost 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  family's  wealth. 
(Bikkh,  Pvbl.  Econ.  ofAthem,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  Hia 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently  malignant,  if 
not  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  (Aristeid.  25),  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  speaks  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  on  ex- 
tremely weak  grounds.  Aristeides,  who  was  his 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  must 
therefore  have  taken  place  before  b.  c  468,  the 
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probable  date  of  Aristeides'  death.  In  Herodotus 
(vii.  151 )  Callias  is  mentioned  as  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes;  and  this  statement  we 
might  identify  with  that  of  Diodorus,  who  ascribes 
to  the  victories  of  Cimon,  through  the  negotiation 
of  Callias,  a  c.  449,  a  peace  with  Persia  on  terms 
most  humiliating  to  the  Litter,  were  it  not  that  ex- 
treme suspicion  rests  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
treaty  in  question.  (Paus.  i.  8 ;  I  Hod.  xii.  4 ;  Wes- 
seling,  ad  /or.;  Mitford's  Greece^  ch.  xi.  sec  3,  note 
11;  Thirlwall's  vol.  iii.  pp.  37,  38,  and  the 

authorities  there  referred  to ;  Bockh,  FuU.  Econ. 
of  Athene  b.  iiL  ch.  1*2,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  escape  impeachment  after  his 
return  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes,  and 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  SO  talents,  more  than 
1  -2,000/.,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
(Dem.  de  Fats.  Leg.  p.  4 '28;  Lys.  pro  AridupL 
Bon.  %  50.) 

5.  Hipponiccs  III.,  was  the  son  of  Callias  II., 
and  with  Eurymedon  commanded  the  Athenians 
in  their  successful  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  a  c  426.  (Time  iiL  91 ;  Diod.  xii.  65.) 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  ac.  424, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  generals.  ( Andoc.  c  Aldh. 
p.  30.)  It  mast  therefore  have  been  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Plut  Ferie.  24;  comp.  Palm,  ad  AristopL  Av. 
283 ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xii.  65.)  His  daughter 
Hipparete  became  the  wife  of  Alcibiades,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  largest,  according  to  An- 
docides, that  had  ever  before  been  given.  (Andoc. 
c.  AlcUi.  p.  30}  Plut  Alcib.  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  Jlipponicus  was  married  to  Theodoras,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Isocrates  the  orator.  (Isocr.  de 
Bui.  p.  353,  a.)  In  Plato's  44  Cratylus,"  also  (pp. 
3K4,  391),  Hermogenes  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Hipponicus  and  brother  of  Callias;  bat,  as  in  p. 
39 1  he  is  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  bis  father's  pro- 
perty, and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xenophon  {Mem.  ii.  10),  he  must  have  been  ille- 
gitimate. (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
For  Hipponicus,  see  also  Acl.  V.  II.  xiv.  16,  who 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  with  reference  to  Poly- 
detas  the  sculptor. 

6.  Calli.xs  111.,  son  of  Hipponicus  III.  by  the 
lady  who  married  Pericles  (Plut.  Ferie.  24),  was 
notorious  for  his  extravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  for- 
tune in  o.  c.  424,  which  is  not  perhaps  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  M  Flatterers  " 
of.Eupolis,  the  comic  poet,  B.  c.  421,  as  having 
recently  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (A then.  v.  p. 
218,  c)  In  B.  c.  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Andocides  by  a  charge  of  profa- 
nation, in  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Elcusis  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  110, 
Ac.) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
accused,  the  bough  was  placed  there  by  Callias 
himself,  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andocides  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt  In  ac.  392,  we  find  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Mora  by  Iphicratcs.  (Xen.  IlelL  iv.  6.  §  13.)  He 
was  hereditary  proxenus  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
was  chosen  as  oue  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
negotiate  peace  with  that  state  in  a  c.  37 1 ,  on 
which  occasion  Xenophon  reports  an  extremely 
absurd  and  self-glorifying  speech  of  his  (//«//.  vi.  3. 


%  2,  Ac,  comp.  t.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women ;  and  so  early  did  these  pro- 
pensities appear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonly 
spoken  of,  before  his  father's  death,  as  the  "evil 
genius*'  (dAirif/Moj )  of  his  family.  (Andoc  de  Mynt. 
§  130,  Ac. ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Han.  429,  Ar.  284. 
Ac. ;  SchoL  ad  Aristtiph.  Han.  602;  Atheu.  iv.  p. 
169,  a.;  AeL  V.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xem> 
phon's  u  Banquet"  and  also  that  of  Plato's  u  Pro- 
tagoras," is  laid  at  his  house ;  and  in  the  latter 
especially  his  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socrates.  (See  Plat.  Frotag.  pp.  335,  338  ;  comp. 
Plat  Apol.  p.  20,  a.,  TheaeL  p.  165,  a,  Cratyl. 
p.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced 
himself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicratcs  (Aristot.  Rket.  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
hira  firtrparrvprnt  instead  of  Sooovxc*  obviously 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c. ; 
Lys.  pro  Arutoph.  Bon.  §  50.)  Aclian's  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenaeus  by  memory.  (Ael.  V.If. 
iv.  23 ;  Periion.  ad  loc.)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc  de  Myst.  %  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  110  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profligacy  of  Callias.)  [E.  E.J 

CALLIAS  (KoAA/o»).  1.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  family  of  the  Iamidae.  (Pind.  Otymp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  hitter,  a  a  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  his  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut  Cim.  4  ;  Nepos,  Cim.  1.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
family  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  8o5o»x°«-  H 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  mining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  his  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  a  c.  405. 
(Bockh,  Divert  on  the  Mine*  of  Laurion,  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  appointed  with  four 
colleagues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  sent  against  Pcrdiccas  and  the 
revolted  Chalcidians,  a  c  432,  and  was  slain  in 
the  battle  against  Aristeus  near  Potidaca.  (Thuc. 
i.  61-63;  Diod.  xii.  37.)  This  h  probably  the 
same  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Kleatic,  from  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
advantage,  <ro<p6s  nal  iwiyipos  y4yoMr.  (Pseudo- 
Plat  Alcib.  i.  p.  119;  Buttmann,  ad  loc.) 

4.  The  Chaicidian,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taiirostbencs,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalcis,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarch  us,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  rather 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Acschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  island, 
and  establishing  a  general  Euboean  congress  at 
Chalcis.   Plutarchus  accordingly  applied  to  Athens 
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for  aid,  which  was  granted  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes,  and  an  army  was  sent  into  Eu- 
boea  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who  defeated 
Callias  at  Tamynae,  u.  c  350.  (Aesch.  c  Clc 
§§  85-88,  de  FaU.  Leg.  §  180;  Dem.de  Pac.  §  5; 
Plut.  Pkoc  12.)  After  this,  Callias  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  kins;  but,  having  in 
some  way  offended  him,  he  withdrew  to  Thebes, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views,  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Thebans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chalcis,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  that  state  the  annual  contributions 
(cvrrdttis)  from  Orcua  and  Eretria,  Callias  hold- 
ing out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
gara,  and  Euboco.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip's  projected  attempt 
on  Ambracia.  Aeschines  of  course  ascribes  his 
rival's  support  of  Callias  to  corruption;  but  De- 
mosthenes may  have  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  Philip's  ambition.  (Aesch.  c  Ctes. 
§  89,  &c;  Dem.  Pkilipp.  iii.  §  85;  ThirlwalT. 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  19.)  In  B.C  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreus  under  Cleitarchus  and  PhUistide*  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  island  to  Call  Lis.  (Dem.  de  Cor. 
§3  86,  99,  Ac;  Philip.  Hi.  §§  23,  75,  79  ;  Died, 
xvi.  74 ;  Plut  Dem.  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  in  B.  c.  330,  the  date  of  the  ora- 
tions on  u  the  Crown."  See  Aesch.  c  Ctes.  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  bis  brother  Taurosthenes  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Marcius  and  Atilius,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  n.  c  1 72. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  accom- 
plished in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  zxvii.  1,  2; 
Liv.  zlii.  43,  44  ;  Cliutou,  Fust  ii.  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  E.] 

CA'LLIAS(KaAAias),literary.  1.  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  (i.  v.)  a  son  of  Lysimachus, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schocnion  because  his  father 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  (<rx©uwrA«Mroj).  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenaeus  <  x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strattis, 
who  appears  to  have  commenced  bis  career  as  a 
comic  poet  about  n.  c.  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (EquiL  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cretin  us.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  a  c  424 ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  be  was  the  same  person  as  Calliadcs 
[Calliadbs],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
B.  c  402.  We  still  possess  a  few  fragments  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  viz.  Aryihmot,  'AToAdrnj  (Zenob.  iv.  7), 
KJka«v«s  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  A  then.  ii.  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  264),  TltS^rcu 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  344  ;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  31, 
151;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  18),  B4rpax«»s  and  2XoAd- 
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{torts.    Whether  be  is  the  same  as  the  Callias 

whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  x.  pp.  448,  453) 
calls  the  author  of  a  7pofifurrun)  rpoys«8fa,  is  un- 
certain. (Comp.  Athen.  iv.  pp.  140,  176,  vii. 
p.  300,  xiu  pp.  524,  667  ;  Pollux,  vii.  113;  Ety- 
mol.  M.  #.  r.  E7r«  ;  Meineke,  Hid.  OriL  Cum. 
Gr.  p.  213,  Ac) 

2.  Of  Argos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  upon  Polycritus.  (Antk.  Grace,  xi  232; 
Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  grammarian 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrated  persons 
born  in  Lesbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  (Comp. 
Athen.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  He  lived,  as 
Joscphu*  (c.  Apian.  L  3)  expresses  it,  long  after 
Philistus,  but  earlier  than  Timaeus.  From  the 
nature  of  his  work  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Agathocles,  whom,  however,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  sometimes  called  vd  mpl 
'AyaBoxKia,  or  wtpl  'Aya$OK\ia  l<rroplat,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Roman  writers  M  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculis."  (Athen.  xiu  p.  542 ;  Aelian,  Hid. 
Am.  xvL  28;  Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  It  hod.  iii.  41; 
Macrob.  Sal.  v.  19 ;  Dionys.  i.  42  ;  FesL  t.  v.  Bo- 
mam.)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sicily  during 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  &  c.  31 7  to  289,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Died.  xxi.  Ajm. 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fragments  which  we 
possess  of  the  work  do  not  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodorus  (xxi.  Etc.  p.  561) 
states,  that  Callias  was  corrupted  by  Agathocles 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain ;  and  that  he  went  even  so  far 
in  distorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  human  and  divine,  of 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  praiseworthy 
actions.    (Comp.  Suid.  «.  v.  KaAAias.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syracuse,  a  contem- 
porary of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himself  with 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch. 
(Dem.  5,  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  844,  c.)  [ L.  S.  ] 

CA'LLIAS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Aradus, 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (  Vitruv. 
x.  16.  $  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'BIUS  (KoAAiffioj).  1.  The  Haraiost 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  which  the  Spar- 
tans occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  a  c.  404.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus  the  Athlete 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  presuming  to 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  he  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  demeanour  so 
common  with  Spartan  governors.  The  tyrants 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  studious  de- 
ference,— the  above  case  is  a  strong  instance  of  it, 
■ — and  he  allowed  them  accordingly  to  use  his  sol- 
diers at  their  pleasure  as  the  instruments  of  their 
oppression,  (ken.  HelL  ii.  3.  §§  13,  14  ;  DiodL 
xiv.  4;  Plut.  lytand.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Tegea,  n.  c  370,  who  having  failed  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Tcgeau  assembly  fur  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body, 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  oli- 
garchical leader,  Stasippus,  and  Proxenus,  the  coi- 
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league  of  Callibiust  was  slain.  Cnllibius  on  this 
retreated  with  his  forces  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and,  while  he  affected  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Stasippus,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  rein- 
forcement for  which  he  had  sent  from  Mantincia. 
On  its  appearance,  Stasippus  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis;  but  the  party  of  Callibius  unroofed  the 
building  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  and 
being  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Tegca  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial.  (Xen.  IleiL  vi.  5.  §6,  &c.J  comp.  Paus. 
viiL27.)  (E.E.] 

CALLICLES  (KaAXucAi}*),  a  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  a, 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (tie  Metk.  Med. 
ii.  7.  roL  x.  p.  142)  as  having  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empirici.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CALLICLES  (KoA\utXv»).  1.  A  statuary  of 
Megara,  who  lived  about  B.  c  400.  (See  Sicbclis, 
ad  Pau*.  iiL  p.  29.)  His  principal  works  seem  to 
have  been  Olympian  victors  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §§  1,  3), 
and  philosophers.    (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxv.  10.  a.  37),  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  painter,  Collides,  mentioned  bv  Varro. 
(Fmgm.  p.  236,  Bip.)  [W.  I.] 

C  A  LLl'C  RATES  ( KaAAutpdViji),  historical.  1. 
A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
and  handsomest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  of  his  time, 
lie  was  slain  by  an  arrow  just  before  the  armies  en- 
gaged at  Plataea  (a  a  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
were  waiting  till  the  signs  from  the  sacrifices 
should  be  favourable.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)  In  Herod, 
ix.  OS,  bis  name  occurs  among  the  Ipivts  who 
were  buried  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  from  the  Helots,  The  word  ipiv*s%  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  "  youths,"  but  has  probably  its  original 
signification  of  **  commanders."  (See  M  tiller,  Dor. 
ii.  p.  31.5  ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  ii.  p.  350,  note  ) 

2.  Calibrates  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
of  Dion  by  Nepos  (Dtp*,  8):  he  is  called  CaUip- 
pus  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  [Callippus.] 

3.  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  HI.  (Euergetes),  who,  apparently  mis- 
taking servility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
affected  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  model  He  is 
mid  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
Ulysses  engraved  on  it,  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Telrgonus  and  Anticleia. 
(Athcn.  vi.  p.  251,  d.) 

4.  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
somewhat  disreputable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Acbaeans, 
solemnly  recorded  in  b.  c.  181,  Laccdaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
ration of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
vided for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
repaid  with  ingratitude  their  previous  restoration 
by  the  Achaean*.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
sent  to  urge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
debate  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  n»  c.  179, 
Callicrates  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas, 
that  the  requisition  should  be  complied  with, 
openly  maintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
record,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
than  the  will  of  Rome.  The  assembly,  however, 
favoured  the  view  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
ambassadors,  of  whom  Callicrates  was  one,  to  by 
it  before  the  Roman  senate.    But  he  grievously 
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abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  independence  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  city  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  league,  and  used  aU  his  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  ( Poly  b.  xxv.  1,2,  xxvi.  1—3.)  Inn.  a 
174  he  successfully  resisted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xlL  23,  24.)  Early  in  B.  c 
1C8  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  his 
party  for  Bending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  ( Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Antiochus  Epiphancs, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introducing  a  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix.  8—10.)  On 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  tho  Romans,  a.  c. 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaean  s,  point- 
ed out  by  Callicrates  as  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  tbc  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  the  historian  ;  and  ho 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  1 7  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiii.  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31 ;  Paus.  vii.  10.)  The  base- 
ness of  Callicrates  was  visited  on  his  head, — if, 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  B.  c.  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.)  Three  years  after  this,  b.  c 
150,  Menalcidas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  tho  Athenians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  they  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Callicrates  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicrates  retaliated  on  Menalcidas 
by  a  capital  charge;  but  Menalcidas  escaped  tho 
danger  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus,  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  a.  a  149,  Callicrates  was  sent  ns 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
Callicrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  their  way ;  M  his  death,"  says 
Pausanias,  "  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country."    (Paus.  viL  11,  12.)    [E.  E.J 

CALLI'CRATES(KaAAar/>dTn5).literary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  586)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Moe-glvr,  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  there  with 
those  of  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  Hut.  CriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  have  b'ved 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Pergamus  ascribed  the  oration  kotA  Atf 
uoo94rovt  iropayo/itfr,  which  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  work  of  Deinarcbus,   (Dionys.  Dcmarch. 
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11.)  Bat  no  work  of  Call i crates  was  known  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionjsius  of  Haticarnassus. 

3.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aurelian.  Vo- 
piscus  {AureL  4),  who  has  preserved  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  work,  describes  Callicratcs  as  by  far 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'CRATES  ( KoAA i  irpaVnt  ^.  1.  An  ar- 
chitect, who  in  company  with  Ictinus  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  (Plut. 
JW.  13.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  sculptor,  celebrated  for  the 
smallness  of  his  works.  (Aclian,  V.  H.  L  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
which  were  so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  limbs.  (Plin.  H.N.  vii.  21,  xxxvi 
5.  s.  4.)  According  to  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  782,  a), 
he  also  executed  embossed  work  on  vases.  [W.  1.] 

CALLlCRA'TIDASCKoAX^oTrtoj)  was  sent 
out  in  b.  c.  406  to  succeed  Lysander  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  the  strung 
contrast  of  their  characters,  bod  left  for  him  a  har- 
vest of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
st might- forward  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  the  supple  diplomatist. 
The  cabuls  of  Lysander's  partisans  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  or  sail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood  ;  and  eveu  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manners  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  statue. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  aud  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  Lysander, 
iu  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
licrutidas  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  prince's  doors,  and  he  withdrew  from  Sardts  in 
disgust,  declaring  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  then  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Mcthymna.  This  hut  place  Conon  at- 
tempted to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at '  f-Kar 6yyy)<roi.  The  next  morning  he  was  chawd 
by  Callicratidas,  who  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
stop  to  his  adultery  trith  the  sea,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilene,  where  his  opponeut 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
150  sail  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicra- 
tidas then,  leaving  Kteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con- 
duct the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginusae,  remarkable 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  slain,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  According  to  Xenophon, 
his  steersman,  Heruion,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  engaging  with  such  superior  uum- 
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ben :  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  tell  it,  the  sooth- 
sayer foretold  the  admirals  death.  His  answer  at 
any  rate,  m4  '"a  vav  ^.-rapTor,  became 
famous,  but  is  mentioned  with  censure  by  Plutarch 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callicratidas  is  a  some- 
what refreshing  specimen  of  a  plain,  blunt 
tan  of  the  old  school,  with  all  the 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (it  may  be  added)  not 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
Ioniana  were  :  **  Bod  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves.** 
(Xen.  HcU.  L  6.  §§  1—33;  Diod.  xiii.  76—79, 
97—99 ;  PluL  Lysand.  5 — 7,  Pdop.  2,  Apoph- 
thegm. Latxm ;  Cic  de  Of.  i.  24,  30.)  Aelian 
tells  us  ( V.  H.  xii.  43),  that  he  rose  to  the  privi- 
leges of  cititenship  from  the  condition  of  a  slave 
(M*0wr);  but  see  Mitford's  Greece,  ch.  xx.  sec  2, 
note  4.)  [E.  E.J 

CALLICRATIDAS  (KaAAiapar/Sar),  a  disci- 
ple of  Pythagoras.  Four  extracts  from  his  writings 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Floril.  lxx.  1 1,  Ixxxv. 
16—18.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLI'CRITUS  (KoAAiV™).  a  Theban, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Boeotians  to  the 
Roman  senate,  n.  c.  187,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zeux- 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  banishment 
had  been  passed  against  him  both  for  sacrilege  and 
for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas  [see  p.  502,  a.] ;  and 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Unmans  on  behalf  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  legally  pronounced.  The 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ulti- 
mately the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed. 
(Folyb.  xxiii.  2.)  It  was  probably  the  same  Cal- 
licritus who  strongly  opposed  in  the  Boeotian 
assembly  the  views  of  Perseus.  He  a  pilars  even 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king's  schemes,  and  was  murdered,  bv  order  of  the 
latter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xlii.  13, 40.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLICTER  (KoAAbmp),  sunuuned  Mori- 
(Ttot%  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  of 
little  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Amthd. 
Gratis,  xi.  5,  6,  118,  333;  Branch,  AmtL  ii.  pp. 
294,  529.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLlDE'MUS(KeAXi'5T>uoy),  a  Greek  author 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Pliny 
(//.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Solinus  (17)  refer  to  him  as 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  island  of 
Euboea  was  originally  called  Chalets  from  the  fact  of 
brass  (xoAkos)  being  discovered  there  first.  [L.S.] 

CALLI'DIUS.  [CALiniua.] 

CALLIGEITU9  (KaAAFvwTor),  a  Megarian, 
and  TIMAGORAS  (TWo>«),  a  Cyxican,  went 
sent  to  Sparta  in  aa  412  by  Pharnabarus,  the 
satrap  of  Bilhynia,  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonian* 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  from  Athens. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Alcibiades,  preferred  sending  a  fleet  to 
Chios;  but  Calligeitus  and  Timagoras  would  not 
take  part  in  this  expedition,  and  applied  the  money 
which  they  brought  from  Pharnahaxns  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  separate  fleet,  which  left  Peloponnesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  (Thuc  viii.  6,  8, 
39.) 

CALLIGENEIA  (KoAAr>*V#ja),  a  surname  of 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  companion,  or  of  Gaea. 
(Aristoph.  Thetm.  300,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Hesycn. 
».  r.;  Phot.  Lcr.  a  r.)  [L.  S.J 
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CALLI'OENES  (K«XX«>*Vi>i),  the  name  of 
the  physician  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
attended  him  in  his  but  illness  at  Amphipolis,  B»  c. 
179,  and  concealed  bis  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arrival  of  Perseus,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  danger  of  the  king.  (Liv.  xl. 
56.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KaAAI>axo*).  1.  Of  tho 
tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  t^ixos  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Polcmnrch,  b.  c.  490,  and  in  that  ca- 
{hicity  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  where  ho  was  slain,  after  be- 
having with  much  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  is 
raid  to  have  vowed  to  Artemis  a  heifer  for  every 
enemy  he  should  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
tindes  he  had  given  bis  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
when  the  voices  of  the  ten  generals  were  equal  I  v 
divided  on  the  question.  This  is  the  last  recorded 
instance  of  the  Poleniarch  performing  the  military 
duties  which  his  name  implies.  Callimachns  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Pokgnotus,  in  the  <rrod 
»ciit/A»|.  (Herod.  tL  109— 1 14;  Plat.  ArittiJ.  ei 
Cat.  Muj.  2,  S$mpo*.  i.  H.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Aru- 
iuph.  Jvj.  658 ;  Paus.  i.  15.) 

2.  (hie  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  who,  by 
Ids  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
AmUus,  in  Pontus,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans,  in  B.  c.  71  ;  and  when  Lucullus 
had  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
Callimachus  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
escape  by  sea.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lnculhis  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  B,  c  68,  and 
was  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Aurisus.  (PIuL  Lturtdl.  19,  32;  com  p.  Appian, 
Brll.  MUkr.  78,  83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  {Ka\KiuaXoi),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Baltus 
and  Mesatnie,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Rattiadac  at  Cyrene,  whence  Ovid  (16.  53) 
and  others  call  him  simply  Battiodes.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  837.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  llcrmocratcs,  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Kleusis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.  (Suid. ;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  838.)  Colli mach us  was  still  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgctcs,  the  successor  of  Phila- 
delphia (Schol.  ad  CuUim.  Hymn.  H.  26.)  It 
was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria.  This  fact 
brads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office 
from  about  b.  c.  260  until  his  death  about  b.  c. 
240.  (Hitachi,  Die  Altsandrin.  BiUioth.  £c.  pp. 
19,  84,  &c)  This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Gcllius  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli- 
machus lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister  Megntime,  who  was 
married  to  Stascnorus,  and  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
an  c,iic  poem  Tlepl  v^atey. 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
grammarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
ail  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets. 


Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
tephauus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Apollonius 
Khodius,  Istcr,  and  Hennippua,  were  among  his 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  tho  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  eviL  (Athen.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparently  the  least  valuable  of  all  bis 
works  •ince  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  labour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  literature,  &c  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.  Then*  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.  There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  Archibius,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachns,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasiua,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  early  time,  and  hare  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.  These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  44  De  Coma  Berenices'*  of  Catullus.  If  we 
may  believe  tbe  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quintii.  x. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.  We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  information  w« 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  Afrut,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.  The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
ments. 2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  'Exd\%  which 
was  the  name  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received 
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Th»*seu8  hospitably  when  he  went  oat  to  fight 
against  the  Marnthonian  bull.  This  work  wu 
likewise  paraphrased  by  Marian  us,  and  we  still 
possess  some  fragment*  of  the  original.  The  works 
entitled  TaXdreia  and  TAofiicos  were  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli- 
machus  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
hare  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
choliarabic  poems.  Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 
APOr.LONIUH  Riiodiuh. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  lHra{  wavro- 
oavwv  ffvyypafxudrmv,  or  wiyatcts  tsV  iv  viey 
wauttia  Siakaui^dyrvf  teal  &p  awifpai^a*,  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste- 
matically arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  ap- 
pear to  have  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-givers,  philosophers,  Ac.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (A then,  ii.p.70,  vi.  p.252, 
xiii.  p.  585,  xv.  p.  669  ;  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23,  viii. 
86.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  336 ;  Etym.  Map. 
m.  v.  niva(.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following : — 1.  Mmwiwr,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  scholars  connected  with 
it.  2.  Ityi  otsW.  3.  'EfcVucol  iroaaaiat.  3. 
&avudan  or  SavuaTuv  t£y  tis  &mum»  n)y  yrjv 
Nol  To'rovs  irrwv  awayurrf,  a  work  similar,  though 
probably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigouus  Carystiua.  4.  'Vwour^uaTa  laropiKa. 
5.  Houtfta  fiap€apiKcL  6.  Krlaut  viftrw*  kcli 
irSKtwK  7.*Ap7»wj  oIicutuoI.  8.  fltpl  Av4u*ev.  9. 
n«pl  opveonr.  10.  Svusrytrys)  troTcuiwr,  or  »«pl 
rmf  iv  oUovuirp  worauiy,  &c~,  ice  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.  (BibL  Graee.  iiL  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Gclenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4 to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4 to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stephonus,  Paris,  156*6,  fol.  in  the  col- 
lection of  *  Poetoe  principes  Heroici  Curminis." 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577, 
4 to.)  is  greatly  improved:  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Graevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  father  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentlcy,  and  the  fa- 
mous commentary  of  Ex.  Spanheim.   This  edition 


I  Is  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Ernest!  at 
Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo^  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  commentary  of  Graevius*  edition,  a 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemster- 
huis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F.Loesner 
(Leipzig,  1774,  8vo.),  H.  F.  M.  Volxer  (Leipxig, 
1817,  8vo.),  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  1815, 
8vo.).  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  Hcrophilus,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  second  century  B.  c,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Zcuxis.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  I/rpj<orr. 
**  Ejnd.  VI."  I  5.  vol  xviL  pt.  L  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  explanation  of  the  obsolete  words 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  bat 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  {Gloss.  J/tppoer. 
praef.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  wbo 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  work 
De  Conmis.  (If.  JV.  xxi.  9.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAA/juaxsj),  an  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitniv.  iv.  1.  §  10.) 
As  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  B.  c.  396,  Callimachus 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  Pausanios 
(L  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  boring  marble  (rais  \l6ov$  vptrrot  irpv-rrfat), 
which  Thiersch  (Epoch,  Aura.  p.  60)  thinks  is  to 
bo  understood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  so 
late  a  period.  By  these  inventions  as  well  as  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  although  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  «,<> 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion, by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  much  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Dionysius 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calami*  to  the  orator 
Lysias  (rrjj  Xtwrfarrrat  irtica  xal  rijs  x^fiero*)i 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polycletus  ainl 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  <r«tur6r 
Koi  fxey<xX6Tt\vov  teal  o^icu^a-riKoV.  (Jutiic.  Isocr.  c 
3.)  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  *rcun{*o>«xw. 
(Paus.  L  26.  §  7.)  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  of 
the  surname  :  **  Semper  calumniator  sui  doc  finem 
habens  diligentiac ;  ob  id  kok$6t*x*°*  appellatus."' 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  44  propter  elegan- 
tiam  et  subtilitatem  artis  marmoreae  ab  Athcnien- 
sibus  tcarartxyos  fuerat  nominatus."  Sillig  (Cut. 
Art.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  that 
ffaTOT-n^i'Texfo*  must  be  read  instead  of  Kcuofa- 
Ttx*ot ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  account  of 
Pliny's  translation,  "  calumniator  suL"  Whether 
the  KOTi»T«x"'ns  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  second 
surname  (as  Siebelis  supposes,  a  J  Pans.  i.  26.  §  7), 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Cal- 
limachus' style  was  too  artificial.  Pliny  (L  e.\ 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  that  his  excessive 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  all  its 
tn-auty.  Pausanias  (i.  26.  §  7)  describes  a  golden 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  precisely  one  whole 
year  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  the  painter  Callimachus,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ( L  c),  should  be  our  statuary,  although  he 
is  generally  identified  with  him.  [W  1.] 
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CALLI'MEDON  (KaAAi^o-r),  surnamed  6 
Kapa€oi,  or  the  crab,  on  account  of  his  fondness 
for  that  kind  of  ahrll-fiah  (A then.  Hi.  p.  100,  c), 
was  one  of  the  orators  at  Athens  in  the  Macedo- 
nian interest,  and  accordingly  fled  from  the  city  to 
Antipater,  when  the  Athenians  rose  against  the 
Macedonians  npon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  a.  c  523.  When  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
Callimcdon  returned  to  the  city,  but  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  it  again  npon  the  outbreak  against 
Phocion  in  b.  c.  317.  The  orators  Hegemon  and 
Pythocles  were  put  to  death  along  with  Phocion, 
and  Callimedon  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  in  safety.  (Plut  Dent.  27,  Phoe.  27,  33, 
3d.)  Callimedon  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
pott*,  (Athcn.  Lc  p.  104,  c  d.,  viii.  p.  339,  f., 
xiv.  p.  6 1 4,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KoAAf,«¥*oO»  ««  «™y- 
sargeon  attached  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
contarii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  'laroptai 
nap9uca^  Ilutoria  Parthicoy  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  an  account  of  Trajan's  campaigns,  a.  n. 
114 — lib',  and  in  which,  according  to  Lucian 
(Qaom.  ffistor.  sit  Conterib.  $  16),  he  asserted  that 
it  was  especially  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
write  historical  works,  on  account  of  his  connexion, 
through  Aesculapius,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
literature,  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'NES  (KoAAffnt),  a  veteran  officer  in  the 
royal  companion-cavalry  (t^j  Inrov  ttjj  iratpucijs) 
of  Alexander  the  Great  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  army  in  B.  c. 
324.  (Arrian,  Anal*,  vii.  II.) 

CALLINI'CUS  (KoAAfvuto*),  sumamed  Suto- 
rius,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  rhetorician  Gencthlins.  (Suid.  s.  rr. 
KoAAlrurot,  rVrcOAior,  and  'IovAiardr  &6fWov.) 
Suidas  and  Eudocia(p.  268)  mention  several  works 
of  Callinicus,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  an  eulogium  on  Rome,  which 
is  very  inferior  both  in  form  and  thought.  It  is 
printed  in  L.  Allatius'  "  Excerpt  Rhet  et  Sophist" 
pp.  2.56—258,  and  in  OreUi's  edition  of  Philo, 
-  Dc  VII  Spect.  Orb."  Lipsiae,  1 8 1 6, 8 vo.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Callinicus  there  was  one  on  the 
history  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Eudocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Daniel.  (Fabric 
BiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  36,  vi.  p.  54.)  [L.  8.) 

CALLINI'CUS  SELEUCUS.  [Sklkucus] 

CALLI'NUS  (KoAAJVof).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet  whence  either  he  or 
Archilochus  is  usually  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
ment the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
determine  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
they  found  in  his  elegies.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
some  at  about  a.  c  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
&  c.  680,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
linus as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  to  make  him  inorv  ancient  even 
than  Hesiod.  The  main  authorities  for  determin- 
ing his  age  arc  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  333),  and  Athcnaeus  (xii. 
p.  525).    But  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
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Is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain;  for  history  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Strabo  it  is  evident 
that  Callinus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag*- 
ncaia  on  the  MaeAnder  as  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Kphesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  B.  c  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  B.  c  730,  or  shortly  before 
Archilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him- 
self, however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  (Fragm.  2,  comp. 
Fragm.  8,  ed.  Beryk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
B.  c  678.  If  this  calculation  is  correct  Callinus 
roust  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  possess  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex- 
tant (Stobaeus,  FloriL  li.  19.)  In  this  fragment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magnesians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  u  Poetae  Graeci 
Minores.**  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach's  CW/tm,  Tyrtaei  et  Asii  Frag- 
mrrda  (Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.)  and  Bergk's  Poetae 
Lyriei  Gracd,  p.  303,  Ac.  (Comp.  Francke,  Culli- 
«ks,  st'rv  Qitacstioncs  de  Origtm  Canninis  Elegiaei, 
Altona,  1816,  8vo.;  Thiersch,  in  the  Ada  PhUoL 
Monaeau.  iii.  p.  571  ;  Bode,  Geteh.  dcr  Lyritch. 
Dkhtkunst,  i.  pp.  143-161.) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastus,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  n  piece  of  land  at  Stagcira  and 
3000  drachmae.  Callinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  52,  55,  56.) 

3.  Of  Hermione,  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lycon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  70-74.)  [L.  S.l 

CALLI'OPE.  [MUSAB.J 

CALLIO'PIUS.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
"  Calliopius  rccensui,"  from  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  inferred,  that  Calliopius  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist  Eugraphins, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  same 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  d.  1000,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  word  plandite  at  the  end  of  the 
Andria:  M  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  fabulam  term  in  asset  elevabat  aulaeum 
scenae,  et  alloquebatur  populum,  Vat  valeic,  Vos 
plandite  sive  faveU-"  but  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of  rcccn- 
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Barth,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
Calliopius  wot  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
the  celebrated  Flaccus  Albinus  or  Alcuinus  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  us 
**  Domino*  Albinus  magister  optimus  Calliopicus" 
i.  e.  totua  a  Calliope  et  Musis  fonnatus ;  but  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabricius  who  hag  shewn  that  Calliopio* 
was  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
of  the  middle  n^es,  (Funccium,  de  Inert*  ae  Deere- 
f>ila  Li/H/tuit  Latiuac  Senectute^  C  IV.  §  xxxii.;  Fa- 
bric. MM.  Lai.  lib.  L  c  iii.  §§  3  and  4 ;  Fust 
Swartii  AnaUctay  iiL  11,  p.  132;  Barth,  Advert. 
vi.  20 ;  Ritschl,  De  emendoL  Fab.  Tercntt,  dispute 
Wratislav.  4to.  1838.)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPH ANA,  a  priestess  of  Velia.  In  a  c 
98,  the  praetor  urban  us  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perform  sacriticea  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  24.)        [L  &] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAAups^),  a  philosopher,  and 
most  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men- 
tioned several  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
ranking  the  chief  good  of  man  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  (koneeLu)  and  bodily  pleasure 
(ijoonj,  ro/a/j/tw),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beast  (Cic  de  Fut.  ii.  6,  II, 
iv.  18,  v.  8,  25,  de  Of.  iii.  33,  Ttuc  ».  30,  31  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Stnnn.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLIPHON  (KaAAupwe),  a  Samian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Kphesus.   (Pans.  v.  19.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'PPIDES  (KaAAtmrrtni),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Akibiades 
and  Agesilaus.  (PluU  Alcib.  32,  Age*.  21 ;  A  then, 
xii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
so  far  as  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  be  stigmatized 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (wiBrfKos.  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apostolius,  Proverb,  xv. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Struttis  entitled  CullippUlet 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Meineke,  Frrupu.  Com.  Graec.  i.  p.  226);  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xiii.  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orclli,  Ono- 
wwi.  TmU.  ii.  p.  119.)  [L.S.J 

CALLIPPUS  (KdXAiwwos),  historical  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plata  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this  Callippus  formed  at  hurt  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
Dion's  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
viuity  by  whom  he  had  sworn,  ac.  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  mouths.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion's  friends  to  cause  nn  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un- 
successful; but,  a  short  time  after,  Ilippareuus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Diouysius,  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  ensuing  battle,  took  to  flight.  He  now 
wandered  about  in  Sicily  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  licentious  mercenaries,  but 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  but  he 
and  Lep tines,  with  their  mercenaries,  crossed  over 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rhegium,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Dionyaius  the  Younger. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  citizens  of 
Rhepiura  were  restored  to  autonomy,  and  Callip- 
pus himself  remained  at  Rhegium.  He  treated 
his  mercenaries  badly,  and  being  unable  to  satis fv 
their  demands,  he  was  murdered  by  bis  own  friends 
I>eptinea  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  sword,  it 
is  said,  with  which  he  had  assassinated  Dion. 
(Plut.  Dion,  28—58,  de  Sera  Num.  Vimd.  p.  553, 
d. ;  Diod,  xvL  31,  36,  45  ;  Atben.  xL  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens  took  part  in  the  Olympic  came* 
in  b.  c  332.  He  bribed  his  competitors  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
prize.  But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 
Kleans  condemned  both  Callippus  and  his  cotnpeu- 
tors  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenians,  who 
considered  the  affair  as  a  national  one,  sent  Hype- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eteans  to  desist  from  their  de- 
mand. When  the  request  was  refused,  the  Athe- 
nians neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  frequent 
the  Olympic  games  any  lunger,  until  at  la»t  the 
Delphic  god  declared  that  he  would  not  give  any 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless  they  satisfied  the 
demand  of  the  Kleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  was  spent  in  erecting  six  statues 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flatterm*; 
to  the  Athenians.    (Paus.  v.  21.  §  3,  Ac) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moerocles,  a  brave  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  n^iinst  the 
Gauls  B.  c.  279.  .  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe- 
nians at  Thermopylae  to  guard  the  pass.  (Paus. 

i.  3.  §  4,  x.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
He  and  An  tenor  were  sent  by  the  king,  in  a.  c 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Tenedos  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Macedo- 
nians from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Liv.  xliv. 
2H.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KaAAnnroi),  literary.  1.  A 
comic  poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Atlienaeiis 
(xv.  p.  668)  as  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
Pannychis.  Porsou  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
sage Hipparchus  instead  of  Callippus  because  it  is 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Pan- 
nychis. (Allien,  xv.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  Callippus 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (Meineke,  lluL 
Crii.  Com.  Ur.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Met. 

ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  tIx*1!  faTClMck  Dut  ,,w" 
thing  further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zcuo,  the  founder  of  the  school  (Diog. 
Lue'rt.  vii.  .*i8.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person 
as  the  CallippuB  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
flvyypa^"}  «*  'Opxofievlovsi  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments are  preserved  there. 

4.  Surnamed  Petaneus  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  57)  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (KaAAiwwoj  or 
KdAfwros),  an  astronomer  of  Cyzicus.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudoxus'  friends  and  followed 
him  to  Athens  where  ho 
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with  Aristotle  (who  mmtioni  him  MeUtpk.  xi.  8), 
and  assisted  that  philosopher  in  rectifying  and 
completing  the  discoveries  of  Eudoxus.  (Sunplic 
m  lib.  II.  de  CoeL  p.  120,  a.)  His  observations  are 
frequently  referred  to  by  Oeminus  and  Ptolemy 
in  their  meteorological  calendar*  (see  Gem  in  us, 
E/em.  Artrom.  cap.  16,  in  Pctav.  Urunolog.  p.  64,  Sic. 
and  PtoL  (pdfftit  d*Sart»v  dmiftav  teal  crvva-ywyr) 
iruriffuitTiei*',  ibid.  p.  7 1*  Ac.),  and  were  probably 
made  at  Cyzicua,  since  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  says,  that 
Caliippus  observed  at  the  Hellespont.  Such  calen- 
dars were  fixed  in  public  places,  for  common  use, 
and  hence  called  wapaw^yfuxra  :  they  record  the 
times  of  the  different  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  with  the  iwunftwriai ,  or  principal 
changes  in  the  weather  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  as  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
various  astronomers.  C'allippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  yean,  called  after  him  the  t'al/ipfu'c. 
Several  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  dis- 
cover intervals  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
should  be  expressible  in  whole  numbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  units  of  time— the  solar 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day  :  and,  in 
particular,  Meton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
served tbe  remarkable  approximation  to  equality 
between  1 9  yean  and  235  months,  and  bad  intro- 
duced  the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he 
also  assumed  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
niake  the  year  =  365^  days ;  and,  therefore,  Cal- 
lippus,  observing  that  the  difference  between  this 
and  the  more  correct  value  365}  was  -fa  —  tjtt  = 
-j\\w  =  v"i»  proposed  to  quadruple  tbe  Metouic 
period,  and  tlien  subtract  one  day.  He  supposed, 
that  76  yean  =  940  months  =  27759  days;  both 
of  which  suppositions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
truth  than  Mcton's.  (Geminus,  EL  Att.  cap.  6, 
Ur analog,  p.  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  values  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365  24224 14 
and  29*5305887215  respectively,  then  76  yean 
=  27753d  9h  50"  54%  and  940  months  =  27758* 
18b  4"*  54*  nearly;  but  these  numbers  would  not 
be  strictly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Caliippus. 

The  Callippic  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
their  observations;  and  the  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fint  period  with  considerable 
certainty.  It  must  have  begun  near  the  time  of  the 
summer  solstice,  since  Ptolemy  refers  to  an  observa- 
tion of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
(T^r*  erw  Atfyorri)  of  the  fint  period  (p*y.  0"*Wa£. 
iii.  2,  voL  i.  p.  163,  ed.  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  observations  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  u.  c  330,  whiUt  four  of  them  require  the 
evening  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
is  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
civil  use ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  correct  from  time  to  time,  the 
Me  tonic  reckoning.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
must  have  become  quite  sensible  in  a  a  330 ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
36)  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
mained uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
/fist.  L'niersuek.  iibcr  die  A»tron.  BetA*ickttin<rn  der 
A(Un,  Berlin,  1806,  p.  214,  &c^  I/andbuck  tier 
Tednucken  Chronologic,  Berlin,  1825,  voL  i.  p. 
344,  Ac  ;  Petaviua,  Doetrm.  Temp.  U.  16;  Scali- 
ger,  De  Emcwl.  Temp.  lib.  ii. ;  Delambre,  Hut.  de 
CA  itron.  Auciemu,  vol  i.  p.  200.)    [  W.  F.  I).] 
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CALLIPYGOS  (KaAA/svyof),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xii.  p.  554 ;  com  p.  Alciphron,  L  39.)  We 
still  possess  some  represenuitions  of  Aphrodite  Cul- 
lipygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
softness,  luxuriancy,  and  roundness  of  form.  (Hirt, 
MvtkoL  Dildtrb.  i.  p.  59.)  [L,  S,] 

CALLl'RRHOE  (KoAA^tj).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Ocean  us,  who  was  the  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna  by  Cbrysaor.  (Hesiod,  Tkeoy.  351,  981  j 
Apollod.  ii.  5.  |  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  tbe  mo- 
ther of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iv.  250  ;  Tietx,  ad  Jjycoph.  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklnce  of  Harmonia,  by  wliich  she  caused  her 
husbands  death.  [Alcmabon.]  CaWrrboe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  nuinhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoteru*  and 
Acarmm  killed  the  murdercre  of  their  lather,  the 
sous  of  Phegcus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus  himself  also,  f  Apollod.  iii.  7.  f  6.) 

3.  A  daugh  ter  of  Scamandcf,  the  wife  of  Tros, 
and  mother  of  Hus  and  Gany modes.  (Apollod.  iii. 
12.  $2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 
loved  by  Coresus,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  offers  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
liia  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ness, which  raged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Dodo- 
nnean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysus 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Callirrhoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  fate; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  performing  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  iu  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  •.  v.  'AAo- 
ftsvoo;  I'luU  1'urxdlcl  cVr.  et  Horn.  23.)     [L.  S.J 

CALLISTE  (KoAAhrrn),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegca.  (Paus.  L  29.  $  2,  viii.  35.  $  7.)  [U  S.] 

CALLISTHENES  (KaAAiofeVqf).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Olynthus.  His  mother,  Hero, 
was  a  cousiu  of  Aristotle's,  and  by  him  Callisthenes 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stugeira, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alexander,  and 
certaiuly  with  Theophrastus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  saying,  that  Theo- 
phrastus needed  the  rein,  but  Callisthenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  a.  c.  334,  be  took 
Callisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommenda- 
tion. The  latter,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
faults  of  his  kinsman's  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  his 
independent  spirit;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  his  intercourse  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  Callisthenes 
became  indignant  at  Alexander's  adoption  of  ori- 
ental customs,  and  especiidly  at  the  requirement 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration,  which  he  deemed 
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derogatory  to  free  Greeks  nnd  Macedonian! ;  and 
it  may  be  that  he  was  the  more  open  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  because  of  the  opposite 
extreme  of  supple  flattery  adopted  by  his  opponent 
Anaxarchus.  When  Alexander  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cleitus,  both  these 
philosophers  wore  sent  to  console  him ;  but  the 
suggestions  of  Callisthenes,  though  apparently  on 
this  occasion  more  judicious  than  usual,  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  bald  adulation  of  Anaxarchus,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  M  whatever  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  lawful  and  just."  Seve- 
ral anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Arrian  and  Plu- 
tarch, illustrative  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
unconciliating  demeanour — qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  on  Alexander's  innova- 
tions with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  arc  said  to  hare  flocked  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, regarding  him  as  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue.  It  was  this  which  ul- 
timately proved  fatal  to  him.  When  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  and  others  to  assassinate  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthenes  was  involved  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Hcrmolaus  and  his 
accomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  bad  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Craterus, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Alex.  55),  and  in 
which  the  sufferers  are  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitors,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  him.  Every  rash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
regicides,  were  raked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  quoted  by  Plutarch  (/.  c)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  "  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,"  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  a  c.  328)  is  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point.  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilcnc, 
who  was  «ioayytktvs,  or  lord-in- waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  Pkilol.  Mua.  L  p.  373,  &c.),  and  who 
related  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  are  entitled 
to  leas  credit.  (Arrian,  Anal*,  iv.  10 — 14;  Plut. 
Ale*.  52— 55,  Soli.  36;  Curtviii  5—8;  Freinsh. 
ad  Curt  viiu  5.  §  13,  8.  §  21  ;  Just.  xii.  6,  7,  xv. 
3 ;  Diog.  Latrt.  v.  4,  5,  30 ;  Menag.  ad  Diog. 
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LaVrt  v.  4,  5 ;  Suidas,  t.  v.  KaAAt<Tfl«Vn* ;  Tkirl- 
wall's  Greece,  voL  vL  pp.  317 — 325;  Blakedeya 
Life  ttfAriatolle,  pp.  56,  73—84.) 

Some  manuscript*  are  still  extant,  professing  to 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes;  but  they  are 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Besides  an  account  of  Alexander's  cxp«-di- 
tion  (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  main 
support  of  the  conqueror's  glorv,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  several  places  by  Plutarch  and  Strata), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books, 
from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philoraelua.  (a  c.  387—357.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Trojan 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  we  have 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  we  may  trust  the  cri- 
ticisms passed  on  them  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  known.  Thus  Polybius  censures  bim  for  his 
unskilfulncss  in  his  relation  of  military  affairs ; 
Cicero  finds  fault  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  for 
rhetorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  that  of  Xenopbon ;  and  Strata 
speaks  dis|Kiragingly  of  his  accuracy  and  veracity. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  far  more  a  rhetori- 
cian than  cither  a  philosopher  or  a  historian,  and, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Isocrates  than  of  bis  own  great  master. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  leas  than  his  ex- 
treme indiscretion,  are  illustrated  by  the  anecdote 
given  by  Plutarch  (Ale*.  53)  of  his  speaking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Macedonians  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  challenging  him 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  forth  into  the 
bitterest  invective  against  them.  In  philosophy 
lie  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  far  indeed  as  he 
threw  himself  into  any  system  at  all.  The  recen- 
sion of  Homer  (if  A*i  rdp&rfKos),  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  precious  casket,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Aritttotle,  was  made,  according  to  Strata  (xiii.  p. 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  (Diod.  iv. 
1,  xiv.  117,  xvi.  14;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  15,  ad  Q. 
Frutr.  ii.  12,  de  Oral.  ii.  14,  de  Div.  i.  34,  ii.  25 ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xvii.  p. 
814;  Plut.  Alex.  27,  33;  Polyb.  xii.  17—21; 
Suidas,  /.  c ;  Fabric  BibL  Grate  voL  iii.  p.  480 ; 
Clint.  FatL  iii.  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  335),  required  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him, — on  which  occasion  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  fable  of  the  wolf,  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender  of  their 
dogs.  Denudes,  however,  who.  it  seems,  received 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  service,  succeeded  in 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whose  lives 
were  threatened,  except  the  general  Charidemus. 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  list  somewhat  differ- 
ently, and  neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentions  Cal- 
listhenes. (Plut.  Bern.  23,  Ale*.  13;  Diod.  xvii. 
15;  Arr.  A  nab.  i.  10.) 

3.  A  freed  man  of  Lucullus,  who,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  (ap.  PluL  LueuU.  43),  adminis- 
tered to  his  master  a  certain  drug  (tu  tended  as  a 
charm  to  increase  his  affection  for  him),  which 
caused  the  failure  of  intellect  that  he  laboured 
under  in  his  latter  vears.  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'STHENES  (KoAAureV'rnr),  of  Sybaris, 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Galatians  (TaKaruti),  of  which  Plutarch  (De 
F/ttv.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.  But  the 
work  must  have  been  of  much  greater  extent,  iince 
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Stobacua  (Florii.  c  U)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of 
it  which  belonged  to  the  twenty-third  book.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO  (KaMurrit),  u  sometimes  called  a 
daughter  of  Lyeaon  in  Arcadia  and  aomethnea  of 
Nycteus  or  Cetetu,  and  sometimes  also  she  is  de- 
scribed as  a  nymph.  (SchoL  <ui  Eurip.  Ore*.  164*2; 
Apollod.  iil  8.  $  2 ;  comp.  Hygin.  PoeL  A  dr.  ii.  1.) 
She  was  a  huntress,  and  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
Zeus,  however,  enjoyed  her  charms ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  deed  might  not  become  known  to  Hera, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  Callisto  was  slain  by 
Artemis  during  the  chase,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Hera.  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  was  given  by 
Zeus  to  Main  to  be  brought  up,  and  Callisto  was 
placed  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Arctos. 
(Apollod.  /.  c.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Artemis 
herself  metamorphosed  Callisto,  as  she  discovered 
her  pregnancy  in  the  bath.  Ovid  {Mel.  ii.  410, 
&c)  makes  Juno  (Hera)  metamorphose  Callisto; 
and  when  Areas  during  the  chase  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  both 
among  the  stirs.  The  Arcndiaus  shewed  the  tomb 
of  Callisto  thirty  stadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
was  on  a  bill  planted  with  trees,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Calliste  or 
Callisto.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  7.)  A  statue  of  Callisto 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citizens  of  Tcgca  (x. 
9.  §  3),  and  in  the  Lctche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus,  wearing  the  skiu  of  a  bear 
instead  of  a  dress,  (x.  31.  §  3.)  While  tradition 
throughout  describes  Callisto  as  n  companion  of 
Artemis,  Midler  (Dor.  ii.  9.  §  3)  endeavours  to 
shew  that  Callisto  is  only  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemis  Calliste,  as  he  infers  from  the  fact,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  was  connected  with  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  and  from  Callisto  being 
changed  into  a  she-bear,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemis.  This  view  has  indeed  no- 
thing surprising,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
instances  also  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  transform- 
ed by  popular  belief  into  a  distinct  divinity.  Her 
being  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
thus  explained  by  Miiller :  the  daughter  of  Lvcaon 
means  the  daughter  of  the  Lycacan  Zeus ;  the  mo- 
ther of  Areas  is  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.J 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  family.  The 
letter  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
tion published  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Latin  translation,  in  1606.  (Fabric.  BiU. 
Grate,  ii.  p.  10.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLISTONI'CUS  (KaAAurroWoi),  a  The- 
ban  statuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  16.  §  1), 
made  a  statue  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  Plutu*. 
The  face  and  the  hands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.] 

CALLl'STRATUS  ( KaWlorparos ),  historical. 
1.  Son  of  Empcdus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  during  the  expedition  of  N'icias.  When  his 
countrymen  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  river 
Assinarus,  a  c  413,  Callistratus  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  his  men  safe  to  Catana. 
Thence  returning  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  those 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  find  fell, 
selling  his  life  dearly.  (Paus.  vii.  16  ;  comp.  Thuc. 
vii.  84,  85.) 

2.  One  of  the  body  of  knight*  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Lysimachus,  who  were  employed  by  t!i  j 
government  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exiles 
under  Thrasybulus  in  the  Peiraeeus.  Lysimachus 
having  massacred  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  feu  in  as  they  were  going  from  the  Peiraeens  to 
their  farms  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  having  got  Callistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  n.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  §  27.)  In  n.  c.  410,  this  Cal- 
listratus had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
haps also  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  citisens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  (fua&dt  inKhnotatrrutos) ;  but  Bockh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  is  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  Empedus. 
{PulL  Econ.  ofAthauy  bk.  ii.  cb.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  the  notorious  Agyrrhius. 
(Dem.  c.  1\mocr.  p.  742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  B.  c.  379,  as  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeia  by 
the  exiles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Chabrias  and 
Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilous.  (Plat  de  Gem.  Socrat.  31  ;  Xen.  Hdl. 
v.  4.  §  34 ;  Diod.  xv.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicratcs  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  most  ac- 
tive against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  fact,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zacynthian  exiles, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c.  TimotL  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2.  §§  11  — 13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  Ac,  vi. 
2.  §§  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistratus  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicratcs  and  Chabrias.  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphkrates  himself,  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  interpretating  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon, ov  pi\a  htrHfinow  orra)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  HelL  vi.  2.  §  39 ;  compare 
Schncid.  Epimctr.  ad  Inc.;  Thirl  wall's  Greece*  vol. 
v.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bockh,  PmU.  Econ,  of  Athene, 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit;  Dem.  c.  Timatk, 
p.  1 1 87.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphkrates 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace ;  and  in  37 1  accordingly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambassadors, — himself 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  n-cords  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Cullias  and  Autoclvs,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
HelL  vL  3.  §§  3,  10,  Ate;  sec  Diod.  xv.  38,  51, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mission  of 
Callistratus  to  a.  c.  375,  confounding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  374,  and  placing  the  Utter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  I^aconia  by  Epaminondas,  Callistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p. 
1353 ;  comp.  Xen.  JfcU.  vi.  5.  §  33,  Ac.)  To  n.c. 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  refer  his  famous 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropus, —  a  speech  which  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.    It  would  seem  that,  after  the  seizure  of 
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Oropus  by  a  body  of  Oropian  exiles  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  it  to  Athena,  the  Athenians,  having 
■ent  an  army  against  it  under  Chorea,  were  in- 
duced by  Chabrios  and  Callistratus  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  delivering  the  place  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thebans  pending  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims.  The  Thebans  refused  afterwards  to  sur- 
render it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
•f  the  advisers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Callistratus  was  successful,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Cidlistrattts  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  861,  and  to  hare  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methone  in  Macedonia.  In  3.56  (see  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  tn  have  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he' ultimately  returned  to  Athens,— a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycurgus  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  infatuation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.  (Xen.  Hell,  vil  4.  §  1,  &c ; 
Dind.  xv.  76  ;  Plut  Dem.  5 ;  Ilermipp.  ap. 
OrU.  iii.  13;  Pseudo-Plut  Vti.  X  Oral.  p.  156, 
ed.  Tnuchn.  ;  Dem.  e.  Poltfd.  pp.  1221,  1222; 
Lycurg.  r,  Ijntr.  p.  159 ;  Aristot.  HheL  i.  7.  §  IS.) 
During  his  exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talent*.  (Isocr.  de  Pac.  p.  164,  a.;  Pseudo- Aristot. 
(boon.  ii.  22 ;  com  p.  Schneid.  Kpim.  ad  Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  2.  §  39  ;  Biickh,  Publ.  Kaon,  of  A  tins  bk.  iii. 
ch.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  hfe.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  301, 
de  Fait.  fog.  p.  436 ;  com  p.  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit. 
Orai.  Graft,  ap.  Heutkt,  vol.  viii.  p.  140;  Aristot 
HheU  i.  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §13;  Theopomp.  ap. 
At/un.  iv.  p.  166,  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Orators  (/.  c)  strangely  confounds  the  pre- 
sent Callintratus  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modern 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneously  identified 
him  with  the  Callistratus  who  was  Arcnon  Epony- 
mus  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  /.  &  ;  Clint.  Fast.  ii. 
pp.  126,  378  ;  BiJckh,  PuU.  Earn.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Klean,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  b.  c,  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  Klis  against  the  Achaeans.  The 
bitter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Eleans,  friends  to  Antio- 
chus, feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphanea 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48—50, 
xxxvi.  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  B.  c  72 ;  and  tbe  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  him  before  Lucullus,  murdered  him  when 
they  discovered  that  lie  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  (Plut.  LuculL  17  ;  com  p.  A  pp. 
Jkll.  MUhr.  p.  227.)  [RE. J 

CALLI'STRATUS,  literary.  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
santium,  whence  he  is  frequently  suruamed  6 
Apurr*^dV«<of.  (Athen.  i.  p.  21,  vi  p.  263.) 
He  must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  atid  havo  been  a  contempo- 
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rary  of  the  famous  Aristarchua,  He  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some  others, 
and  the  result*  of  his  studies  were  deposited  in 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which  are  lost,  but 
to  which  occasionally  reference  is  made  in  our 
scholia.  Tzetxes  (CJiiL  xi  61)  states,  that  the 
grammarian  Callistratus  was  the  first  who  made 
the  Samians  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  is  in  all  probability  a 
fiction.  (Comp,  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  vii.  185.) 
There  are  several  more  works  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  attributed  to 
our  grammarian.  Athenacus  (iii.  p.  125)  men- 
tions the  seventh  book  of  a  work  called  Jinputroy 
and  in  another  passage  (xiii  p.  591),  a  work  on 
courtezans  (wtpl  ireupiv)y  both  of  which  belong 
probably  to  Callistratus  tbe  grammarian.  Harpo- 
cration  (s.  v.  McreKAq*  ^  KoAAfoTperor)  mentions 
n  work  npi  *A(h?i«s»r,  which  some  ascribed  to 
Menecles  aud  other*  to  Callistratus,  but  the  read* 
ing  in  the  passage  of  Harpocration  is  uncertain, 
and  Preller  (Falcm.  Frugm.  p.  173,  &c.)  thinks 
that  KaAKtKpdrns  ought  to  be  read  instead  of 
KoAAioTpoToj.  A  commentary  of  Callistratus  on 
the  9pOTTol  of  Cratinu*  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Cal- 
listratus whose  history  of  Samothrace  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  (i.  68 ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Find.  Arm.  vii.  150)  is  the  same  as  our  gram- 
marian. (R.  Schmidt,  Cammentaiio  de  CaUitfntto 
Arwtopkaneo,  Halae,  1838,  8vo. ;  Clinton,  Fad. 
HrUm.  iii.  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Harmodiu*  tbe 
tyrannicide,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginning  is  preserved 
in  Suidas  (».  r.  Uopaivws)  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes.  (A chant.  956  ;  comp.  liesych.  s.  r. 
'Appti&iov  ui\o%.)  The  whole  song  is  preserved  in 
Athenacus.  (xv.  p.  695;  comp.  Bmnck,  Anal.  i. 
p.  155.) 

3.  A  comic  actor  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
in  whose  comedies  Acharnenses,  Ave*,  and  Vespae 
Callistratus  performed,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholia 
on  those  plava.  [L.  S-] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who,  a* 
appears  from  Dig.  1.  tit.  19.  s.  3.  §  2,  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  a*  late 
ft»  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-211)  of  Severn*  and  Anto- 
ninus (i.  r,  Septimiu*  Severus  and  Caracalla).  In 
a  passage  of  Lampridiu*  (Ale*.  Ser.  68)  which, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachronism*,  Callistra- 
tus is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Papinian, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  council  of  Alexander 
Severus.  This  statement  may  be  correct,  notwith- 
standing tbe  suspicious  character  of  the  source 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  Callistratus  in  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteeu  pages  in  Hommcl's  PaJm- 
aenena  Pamdectarma ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  cited 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  contains  extract* 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  subsequent  to  Cal- 
listratus. The  extracts  from  Callistratus  are  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles :  1.  **  Libri 
VI  de  Cognitionibus."  2.  "Libri  VI  Edic-ti 
Monitorii."  3.  «*  Libri  IV  de  Jure  FiBci,"  or 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  20.  s.  1)  "dc  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi." 
4.  "Libri  III  Institutionum."    5.  "  Libri  II 
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Qnaestionum."  The  titles  of  the  first  three  of 
these  work*  require  some  explanation. 

1.  The  treatise  ude  Cognitionibus"  relate*  to 
those  causes  which  were  heard,  investigated,  and 
decided  by  the  emperor,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
or  other  magistrate,  without  the  intervention  of 
j  ad  ices.  This  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  civil  law  took  place,  even  before  Diocletian's 
general  abolition  of  the  ordojudiciorum,  sometimes  by 
virtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  some  cases 
was  regularly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
equitable  relief  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
remedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
system  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actions. 
(Herra.  Cannegieter,  Obnerv.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  i.  c  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  **  Kdictum  Monitorium" 
is  by  no  means  clear,  llnubold  (de  J&iictis  Afvtti- 
torxis  oe  IJrevibu*,  Lips  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicts  arc  not  special  writs  of  notice  or  sum- 
mons directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  a 
cause,  but  those  general  clauses  of  the  edktum 
pcrpetuura  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
ing warnings  as  to  the  consequences  of  irregula- 
rity or  nonfulnlment  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratus  certainly  afford  much 
support  to  thin  view.  Huubold  distinguishes  the 
edictum  monitoriiim  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
which  Paulus  w  rote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup- 
poses to  consist  of  those  new  clauses,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edictum  perpctuum,  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
acqnin-d  n  constant  form. 

3.  The  phrase  "de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi"  appears 
anomalous,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Paulus. 
RccrpK  Srtit.  v.  12.)  Lampridius  also  (Ales.  Scr. 
15)  wriu*s,  that  Alexander  Sevcrus  "leges  de  jure 
populi  et  fisci  moderntas  et  intinitas  (?)  sanxit." 
Probably  under  the  phrase  "jus  populi"  must  here 
be  understood  the  law  relating  to  the  aerariiim,  or 
to  the  area  publica  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
as  distinguished  from  the  fiscus,  which  was  the 
emjjrror's  own,  not  as  res  privata,  but  ns  property 
attached  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vopisc  A uretiam. 
20.) 

The  principal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
Edm.  Merillius,  whose  Comntctttarius  ad  Libra*  duo 
Quaestianum  CaUistrati  is  inserted  in  Otto's  "The- 
saurus,*1 iii.  613-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  YV. 
Cramer,  de  Jurenihtu  apud  L\Ulislrul*m  JCtum, 
appeared  at  Kiel,  8vo.  1814. 

Cujat  (in  his  preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  60th  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  volume  of  Fubrot's  edition) 
mentions  among  the  commentators  on  the  Basilica 
a  jurist  named  Callistratus.  Fahricius  also  sup- 
poses the  Callistratus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Callistratus  of  the  Digest  Sua- 
rex  naturally  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  later  Callistr.it us  ;  for  there  arc  many 
other  asserted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Theophilus,  Thalelaetis,  Stephnnus,  Dorotheus, 
Cyrillus,  Theodorus,  Isidorus ;  but  Heix  has  shewn, 
in  several  instances,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
mentator, hearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitious  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  has 
perhaps  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
who  cites  him  ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 
upon  examination,  that  the  existence  of  two  set* 
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of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  different  date* 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendacious  in- 
ventions and  supposititious  citations  of  Nic  Com- 
nenus  Papadopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  formed.  These  scholia  were 
really  formed  thus :  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
and  antecedent  commentators  on  the  collections  of 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passages  of  the 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Basilica  (ed.  Fabrot),  where  the  nnme  is 
mentioned.  It  u  taken  from  Fubr.  BiU.  (irate 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Greek  scholiast. 

"Callistratus  JCtus,  i.  257,  ii.  36,315,512, 
iii.  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  81 U, 
833,  v.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi.  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  vii.  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687,  710,  715,  783,  803,  827,  833,  836, 
837,  869,  871,  888."  On  reference  to  these  pas- 
sages, we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Oraeco-Roiuau 
jurist  Callistratus. 

(Bcrtrnudus,  de  JttritptrHit,  L  c.  27  ;  Aug.  Je- 
nichen,  Ep.  Sinyu/ar.  de  Cuituirutn  JCto,  4 to.  Lips. 
1 742  ;  Zimmeni.  H.  R.  G.  i.  §  1 01 ;  Suarez,  AWtti 
liwilicorum, ed.Pohl.  Lips.l804,§§  34,4l.)[J.T.Ii.) 

CALLl'STRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  n.  c.  IbU,  at  which  time 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  deenv.  ( I'lin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [\V.  1] 

CALLl'STRATUS,  DOMITIUS  (AoM<™* 
KaXXiarparoi),  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Su- 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleia  (w«pl  'HpoaAsfai),  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph.  Byx.  t.  v.  'Oa^wtj.) 
If,  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  A  the  ruve  us  (vi.  p.  263),  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  ( Comp.  Schol. 
ad  Ae*ch$l.  Per*.  941,  ad  Apollan.  Rhod.  i.  1125, 
ii.  780 ;  Suid.  t.  t>.  OiAtfeaws.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLISTUS  (KiKXurfos).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  his 
sovereign  on  his  expeditions,  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Niccphorus.  {Hut. 
Ecdes.  vi.  34.) 

2.  Suniamed  Syropulus,  a  Christian  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  disputation  against  the 
Palamites,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Euthymius.  (Nic  Commcnua,  Praenot.  Myiiug. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athos.  During  the  war 
between  PalaeologusandCantacuzenus  he  was  sent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  a.  o.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
made  Callistus  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  he  refused  to  perform  his  duties 
as  patriarch,  Philotheus  was  appointed  in  hi* 
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place.  Dut  when  afterwards  Joannes  Palaeologus 
bad  gained  possession  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Callistus  was  restored  to  the  patriarchal  see.  The 
year  after  his  restoration  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Servian  princess  Eliiabeth  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  during  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherae,  the  capital  of  the  Servians.  There  is  a 
Creek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
Callistus,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Gretser  (De  Cruets  ii.  p.  1347),  but  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  our  Callistus,  or  of  another  who  was 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  o.  1406,  is  un- 
certain. There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Callistuo, 
but  they  have  never  been  printed.  (Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  46,  &c,  ed. 
London.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLISTUS,  C.  JU'LIUS,  a  freedman  of 
Caligula,  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  he  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  this  em- 
peror was  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
Callistus  continued  to  have  great  influence,  and  he 
endeavoured  secretly,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  counteract  the  attachment  of  Messalina  to  C. 
Silius;  but  Callistus  was  afraid  of  losing  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  up  oppohing  the  scheme  of  Messa- 
lina. When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistus 
supported  the  designs  of  Lollia  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  become  the  emperor's  wife  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who 
was  supported  by  Pallas.  This  Callistus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scri- 
bonius  Largus  dedicates  his  work  ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  the  full  name  of  Callistus  was  C.  Julius 
Callistus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  29,  38,  xii.  1,  &&;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  19;  Senec.  Epist.  47;  Joseph.  Ant.Jud. 
xix.  1.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLl'TKLKS  (KoAA.TeAijj),  thought  by  Pan- 
sanias  (v.  27.  §5)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car- 
rying a  ram.  [W.  I.J 

CALLI'XENUS  (KaAAf{w>t)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  /HovArf  of  the  following  decree 
nguinst  the  generals  who  hod  conquered  at  Argi- 
nusoe,  b.  c.  406,— a  decree  as  false  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance  : 
**  Whereas  the  accusation  agaiust  the  generals,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Athenians 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes ;  and  that  fur  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal.   And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
suffer  death  ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddess. M  The 
decree,  in  fact,  took  away  from  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  fair  hearing ;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Eurypto- 
leiiuis  and  some  other  friends  of  the  generals 
threatened  Callixenus  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illegal  proposition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude  to  drop  tbeir  proceed- 
ings.   The  Prytanes  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote  ;  but  they  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  was  ivurrdrjis  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectives  of  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  threats  of  the  people,  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  7,  §§  8—16,  Manorab.  i.  1.  §  18;  Plat.  Apol. 
i».  32^  b.;  Pseudo-Plat.  Ajrioch.  p.  368,  ad  fin.) 
N«t  long  after  the  death  of  the  generals  the  Athe- 
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nians  decreed  the  institution  of  criminal  accusations 
(■*po€o\di,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.)  against  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  rest  who  had  deceived  them.  He 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  compelled  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  their  sureties.  They  contrived,  however, 
to  effect  tbeir  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Deceit- ia.  On  the  restoration 
of  democracy  at  Athens,  a.  c.  403,  Callixenus  took 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  return  :  but 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen's  hatred  was  upon  him, 
— no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  him  either  water 
or  light  for  his  fire,— and  he  perished  miserably  of 
hunger.  (Died,  xiii  103;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §35; 
Suid.  $.  v.  EKu/dv;  comp.  Herod,  vii.  231.)  [E.  E.J 
CALLI'XENUS  (KaAA^erot),  of  Rhodes,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbua,  was  the 
author  of  two  works,  which  are  lost.  The  one 
which  bore  the  title  of  vtpl  'AAf{«wo>«/ar,  consisn-d 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  used  by  Atlie- 
naeus.  (Athen.  v.  p.  196,  &c,  ix.  p.  3H7,  xi.  pp. 
472,  474,  483 ;  Harpocrat.  $.  r.  eyjuOrW)  The 
second  work  appears  to  have  been  a  catalogue  of 
painters  and  sculptors {£vypdip*v  rt  nal  &vSfnarro- 
woiuv  dyaypatfn)),  of  which  Sopatcr,  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  his  Eclogae  had  made  an  abridgement. 
(Phot  DM.  Coil.  161;  comp.  Preller,  Pulcm. 
Fragm.  p.  1 78,  &c)  I L.  S.J 

CALLO  (KaAAe#),  an  orphan  who  lived  at  Epi- 
daurus  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  commonly  considered  to 
be  a  girl.  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  husltand  for  two  years.  After  that  time,  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  she  became 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  commonly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  case  as  described  by  Diodorus 
(xxxii.  EcL  i.  p.  522)  must  be  of  interest  to  medi- 
cal men.  [L.  S.J 

CALLON  ( KdXXttv).  1 .  An  artist  of  the  island 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeus,  who 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipocnus  and  Scyllia. 
(Paus.  it  32.  §  4.)  As  the  latter  two  flourished 
a.  c  580,  the  age  of  Callou  must  be  fixed  at  B.  c. 
516.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias  (vii.  18.  §  6),  that  Callon  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Canachus,  who  we  know  flourished  from 
a  c.  540  to  508.  [Canachus. J  There  are  two 
passages  in  Pausaitias  which  seem  to  contradict 
this  conclusion ;  but  K.  O.  Muiler  (AcaweL  p.  100) 
and  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm.  p.  40)  have  clearly 
shewn  that  one  of  them  is  interpolated,  and  that 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  place  Cal- 
lon either  in  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wars,  or  aa 
late  as  the  battle  of  Aegospotamos,  as  some  inter- 
preters had  believed.  (Comp.  Sillig,  Cut.  Art.  $.  r.) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  works  of  Callon  :  the 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Cora  and  a  xua- 
non  of  Athene.  Quiulilian  (xii.  10)  calls  his  work* 
"duriora  atque  Tuscanicis  p^oxi^na.,, 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a  Hermes  at 
Olymnia  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chorus  of  thirty- 
five  Messenian  boys,  together  with  their  leader  and 
the  flute-player,  who  had  all  perished  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Messnna  to  Rhegiuw.  The  whole  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  Messeuians  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  1.)  Callon  must  have  lived  before 
B.C.  436.  (Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  62.)  (W.I.J 
CALOCY'RUS,  proconsul  (dWhnraroj)  or  dux 
(8<m)(,  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist. 
In  Basil,  vol.  iv.  p.  403  (Fabrot),  he  is  called 
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Calocyrus  Sextua.  By  Jos.  Sim.  Asscinani,  in  his 
extremely  rare  but  very  valuable  work,  BiUioOuvtt 
Juris  Orieatulu  Canonki  et  Cicili*,  5  vol*.  4  to. 
Rome,  1762—6  (ii.  c.  20,  p.  403),  Calocyrus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
he  cites,  Basil,  vol.  v.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexius  Coiunenus.  The  passages 
in  Fabrot's  edition  of  the  Basilica,  where  Calocyrus 
is  mentioned,  are  (riven  as  follows  in  Fabricius, 
IMJ.  Grate,  vol.  xii.  p.  440  :  **  Calocyrus  JCtus, 
ii.  543 ;  Calocvrus  Sextus,  iv.  403,  v.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  324,  325,  410,  423,  459,  587; 
Proconsul  (Fabroto  intcrprcti  Dux),  v.  37,  44,  78, 
82,  121,  144,  179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  Cyrillo  Junior,  v.  44." 

Reiz  (Excurs.  xx.  ad  Thcopbilum,  p.  1234)  se- 
lects tbe  following  passage'*  under  the  head  "  Me- 
morabilia ex  Scholiis  lla>ilicorum,  quae  facium  ad 
indngundam  aetatcm  JCtorum,  niaxime  eorum  qui 
sub  Impcratore  Justiniano  Mngno  floruerunt,'' 
Calocyrus  ad  Basilica  Comment,  iv.  403,  v.  39, 
v.  292.  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli  (Pracnot. 
Mtftlng.  p.  345)  cites  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Scptima)  by  Calocyrus,  of  the  Novells  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  tbe  same  work)  cites  the  notes  of  Sixtus 
or  Sextus,  JCtus  and  Nomophylax,  on  the  Novells. 
In  both  these  passages,  Papadopoli  (or,  as  Itc  is 
usually  styled,  Nic  Comneuus)  probably  refers  to 
tbe  same  person  ;  but  his  gross  infidelity  (which  is 
exposed  by  Heimbach,  Auecdota,  i.  pp.  219 — 222) 
renders  his  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
worthless. 

(Suarez,  Xotiria  BosUieorunL,  ed.  PohL  §  42,  p. 
136,  nn.  (^)  ct  (x);  Stockmaun  ad  Bachii  Ilitt. 
Jurisp.  Itom.  p.  675,  citing  Van  VrybofT,  Olncrv. 
Jur.  Civ.  c.  26,  p.  1 34,  Arnst.  1747, 8vo. ;  Heimbach, 
de  Banlioorum  Orufint,  4c  p.  74,  Ac.)   [J.  T.  G.] 

CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NE'NUS  (KaAo-lwdWi|f  t  Konryros),  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  was  born 
in  1088.  His  real  name  was  Joannes.  His 
diminutive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
features,  distinguished  him,  not  to  his  advan- 
tage, from  among  the  other  princes  of  tbe  hand- 
some Comncnian  race;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  name  Calo-Joannes,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
was  a  nickname,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  that  name  was  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
his  mind.  His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  who,  when  urged  on  his  death-bed  to  leave 
the  empire  to  Bryennius,  bis  excellent  son-in-law, 
resisted  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Anna,  and  appointed  Calo-Joannes  his  successor. 
The  new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1118.  It  is  related  under  Anna  Com- 
nbna  and  NicxpiioRus  Bryknnius,  that  their 
conspiracy  to  depose  Calo-Joannes  and  to  make 
Bryennius  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
properly  of  both  was  confiscated.  The  emperor 
was  especially  protected  by  his  younger  brother, 
Isaac  Sebastoerator,  and  by  bis  minister,  Axuch,  a 
Turk  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  tbe  reign 
of  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  talents  and 
knowledge  with  honesty  and  af&ble  manners,  ad- 
vanced from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  till  he 
became  magnut  domestical,  or  prime  minister,  an 
office  which  he  beld  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes.  The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
ennius was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
of  Calo-Joannes,  who  won  the  heart*  of  his  subject* 
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j  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ventured  to  abolish  the 
I  punishment  of  death,  and  deserved  to  be  called  the 
Byzantine  Marcus  Aurelius.    His  relations  with 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa- 
sion disturbed  by  the  slander  of  some  courtiers,  it 
was  but  for  a  short  time.    The  reign  of  Calo- 
Joannes  is  a  series  of  wars,  and  each  war  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arms.    But  while  Nicetas 
and  Cinnamus,  the  chief  sources,  dwell  with  pro- 
lixity on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperor's  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  very  confused.    Thin  circumstance 
has  probably  induced  Gibl>on  to  relate  the  reign  of 
Calo-Joiinnes  without  any  chronology  except  the 
dates  of  his  accession  and  his  death.    Lc  Beau, 
in  his  Ilutuire  du  Baa  Empire  (vol.  xix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chronology  which  he  has  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Gui- 
lielmus  Tyrensis  and  Otho  Frisingensis ;  nnd  Du 
Cangc  (Familiae  Iiyzuutiuae^  pp.  178,  179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  different  statements  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.    We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wars  of  Calo-Joannes  with  the  different 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  crign 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.    In  the  first  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodiccia,  and  spared  tbe 
lives  of  the  garrison,  and  in  1 12U  he  took  Sozopolia, 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchenegnes  or  Patzinncilae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  called  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.    This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  nnd  great 
numbers  of  them  who  had  been  made  prisoners  re- 
ceived lands  from  the  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  hud  waste.    In  1123  he 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Branizova.    But  in  the  • 
following  year,  1124,  Colo-Joanne*  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Francothorium  near  Sinniura, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  from  f  trther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.    According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen  ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  Thence 
Calo-Joannes  turned  once  more  against  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Cnstamoma  and  Gangra, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  was  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  the 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Livo  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
several  engagements ;  and  in  1 1 37,  all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  nnd  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia-   This  con- 
quest brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  I.  and  prince  Bocmoml  I.  of  An- 
tioch, was  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
as  his  liege  lord,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joaunes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiations, 
partly  by  threats.    The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Fdessa  held  the  bridles  of  bit.  horc,  as  a  token  of 
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their  vassnlship.  During  hit  stay  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  exposed  to  great  danger  by  a  sud- 
den uproar  of  the  people,  who  fancied  that  the 
town  was  about  to  be  given  over  to  the  Greeks. 
The  emperor  saved  himself  by  a  sudden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Antioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  on  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  emperor's 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  faith.  Calo- 
Jonnncs  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turks- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Emad-ed-din  had 
conquered  Ilaleb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
mil  tan  of  Iconium,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
islands  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  had  infested  the  coasts 
from  Cilkia  to  Lydia.  Encouraged  by  so  many 
victories  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East, 
ttilo- Joannes  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  &c,  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 142  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1143,  he  was  at 
A  nazal' ha.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
ou  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  be  attacked  a  wild 
boar :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1143.  His  successor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac  ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andranicus,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  father.  The  wife  of  Calo-Joannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1124.  ( N iceta*,  Joannes  Comntnm; 
Cinnamus,  i.  ii.  1-5.)  [W.  P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (//.  A',  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  2».  6a*.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [VV.  A.  G.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
puniius  Bestia,  consul  in  B»  c  111,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antisiius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  l'oropeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  u.  c.  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
Culpuniia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  20' ;  com  p.  Antistu's,  No.  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caeso- 
ninus,  consul  in  b,  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  a  c  59. 
(Suet.  Cue*.  21  ;  Plut  Gtn.  14,  Pomp.  47,  Cat. 
Mm.  33;  Appian,  B.C.  ii.  14 ;  Caes.  h.  G.  I  12.) 
Calpurnia  seems  not  to  have  intermeddled  in  poli- 


I  tical  affairs,  and  to  have  borne  quietly  the  favour* 
I  which  her  husband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  a.  c.  46.  The  reports  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar's  life  filled  Calpurnia  with  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions; she  was  haunted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  fatal  Ides  of  March,  a  c  44. 
(Appian,  D.  G  ii.  115;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  17;  VelL 
Pat.  it  57;  Suet  Cue*.  81 ;  Plut.  Caet.  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  the  favourite  con- 
cubines of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  the 
emperor  was  tarrying,  to  inform  him  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Messalina  and  C.  Silius.  (Tac  Ann.  xL 
30.) 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  spoken  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  readied  by 
Nero,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  hia  clemency,  after  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xil  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpns,  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Numa ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  head 
of  Numa  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gens.  (Plut 
Num.  21 ;  Hor.  An  Poet.  292  ;  Festus,  $.  v.  (Jai- 
pur* i  ;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  160.)  The  Calpurnii  are  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso  in  &  c  180 ;  bat  from  this  time 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  the  family 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  family-names  under  the 
republic  are  Uicstia.  Bibulus,  Flam  ma,  and  Piso, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  DE'CIUS,  praefect  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  seems  to  have 
been  compromised  in  the  adulterous  conduct  of 
Messalina,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence, 
a.  d.  48.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  B.  c.  61.  [Piso.] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  first 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Til»erius, 
a.  n.  1 4.  When  Munatius  Plancus  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Germanicus  in  Germany,  as  the  ambassador 
of  the  senate,  the  rebellious  soldiers  would  have 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embracing  as  •  sup- 
pliant the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpurnius 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (Tac-  Ann.  L 
39.)  [L.  S.J 

CALPU'RNIUS,sumitmcdSICULUS.  Among 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  we  find  eleven  pasto- 
rals which  usually  bear  the  title  T.  Caif  ttrmi  SiemJi 
,  lituoiicon  Edopae,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
Ad  Nemananim  CkuiAayinientem.  The  author  is 
generally  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aureliu* 
Olympius  Nemcsianua  whose  poem  on  hunting  it 
still  extant  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Calpurnius,  but  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  name,  his  age,  his 
works,  and  hia  friends,  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt    In  several  MSS.  he  is  designated  as 


CALPURNIUS. 

Titus,  in  others  as  Cuius,  in  a  great  number  the 
prnrnomcn  is  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
evidence  fur  the  determination  of  the  epoch  when 
he  flourished  rests  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Junius  or  Juliua  Cat- 
purmuu  commemorated  by  Vopiscus  in  the  life  of 
Cams.  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  term  Hindu*  as 
a  cognomen,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
native  country,  or  as  an  epithet  bestowed  upon 
him  because  he  cultivated  the  same  style  of  com- 
position with  the  Syracuaan  Theocritus.  Some 
have  sought  to  prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Mantuan  bard,  he  was  raised  from  a  hum- 
ble station  by  the  favour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
but  this  hypothesis  receives  no  support  from  the 
passages  referred  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  ep>ch 
when  he  flourished  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con- 
ditions. Even  if  the  dedication  to  Nemesianus  is 
genuine,  and  this  is  fur  from  certain,  it  dues  not 
necessarily  follow,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Ne- 
mesianus who  was  contemporary  with  Numerianus. 

The  literary  merits  of  Calpurnius  may  be  briefly 
discussed.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
his  ait  be  deserves  much  praise.  His  versification 
is  smooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
for  the  most  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  from 
being  too  elaborately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  afleclation.  In  all  the  higher  departments  he 
can  advance  no  claim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
tates closely  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  like  Virgil 
is  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus— a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
vours to  supply  by  occasionally  foisting  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  bis  speakers. 
He  evidently  was  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  for  we 
can  often  detect  their  thoughts  and  even  their  ex- 
pressions, unless,  indeed,  we  arc  disposed  to  adopt 
the  absurd  notions  advocated  by  Ascensius,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  might  thus 
have  been  copied  by  the  others  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  them. 

In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
eleven  eclogues  arc  attributed  to  Calpurnius.  Ugo- 
letus,  upon  the  authority  of  a  siugle  MS-,  separated 
the  last  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Nemesianus ;  but  independent  of  the  feeble  autho- 
rity upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exnetly 
uniform,  that  we  might  at  once  conclude  with  con- 
fidence that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  this  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  Wernsdorf. 

The  Editio  Princep*  is  without  place  or  date, 
but  is  usually  found  appended  to  the  Silius  ltalicus 
printed  at  Rome  in  1471,  by  Sweynhcim  and 
Paunartz.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
1 1 72.  The  most  valuable  modern  editions  are 
those  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latiiri  Minorca  of 
Burmanii  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latiui 
Minorcs  of  Wernsdorff  (Altenb.  1700),  and  in 
Lemaire's  Classics  (Paris  1824).  The  text  has 
been  recently  revised  with  much  care  bv  Glaeser. 
(Dotting.  1842.)  [W.  11.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  ASPRE'NAS,  [Ashbknas  ] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.  [Crassus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FABA'TUS.  IFabatis.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  [Fiacli-k] 
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CALPU'RNIUS  GALERIA'NUS.  [Gai.*> 
riamth.] 

CALPU'RN  I  US  SA  L V I  A'N  US.  [Sal vian  u«.  J 

CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  cu/««,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  relate,  that  Ancus  Marcius  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife's  hair  began  to  fall  off} 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it.  (Serv.  ad  Am,  L  724  ;  Luctant.  i.  2(1,  27.) 
Hartuug  (Die  IieJij.  d.  Hunt.  ii.  p.  '251 )  thinks  the 
last  account  the  most  probable,  and  believes  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  day. 
(Com p.  Pers.  Sit.  ii.  70,  with  the  Schol.)   [L.  S.] 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  laticlave  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antonius  in  Germany,  but  was  pardoned 
because  he  pretended  that  his  intercourse  with 
Antonius  was  confined  to  a  licentious  connexion. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  11  ;  Suet  ft»m.  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  G  M  ATI  US,  usually  called 
Matius,  without  bis  cognomen  Col  vena,  which  be 
received  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  most 
intimate  friends.  He  was  n  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  man ;  but,  through  his  love  of  re- 
tirement and  literature,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
civil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  Caesar's 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  ou  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  Ho  immediately  espoused  the  side  of 
Octavianua,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octaviu- 
nus  exhibited  in  n.  c.  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  CJrnetrix,  in  honour  of  Caesar's 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matius  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar's  murderers  ;  and  there  is  n  beau- 
tiful letter  of  his  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xi.  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  conduct,  avows  his  attach- 
ment to  Caesar,  and  deplores  his  loss. 

Matius  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trcbatius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatius,  written  in  B.  c.  52,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matins,  whom  he  calls  usuavissimus 
doctissimusque  homo"  (ad  Fam.  vii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  intimate  with  him  somo 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Fonnian  villa  in  B.  c  4!),  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Drundusium  ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
B.  c.  48,  greatly  alarmed  nt  the  reception  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Brun- 
dusium,  did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar's  death,  Ma- 
tius and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another  ;  and  be  is  frcqnently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar's 
death.  (Cic  ad  Ail.  ix.  1 1,  12,  15,  a.,  ad  Fam.  vi. 
12,  ad  Att.  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  xv  2,  xvi.  11,  but 
the  fullest  information  respecting  Matius  is  in  the 
two  letters  ad  Fam.  xi .  27,  21).) 
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Matins'  friendship  with  Caesar  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  (Caa.  52),  nnd  his  intimacy  with  Au- 
gustus by  Pliny  (//.  X.  xii.  2,  s.  6),  who  errone- 
ously calls  liiiu  Cn.  Matius,  and  who  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  about  00  years  before  his  time.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  60)  also  alludes  to  the  power  ami  in- 
fluence which  Matius  possessed. 

This  C.  Matins  is  in  all  probability  the  some  as 
the  C.  Matius  (not  Cn.  as  Gcllius  calls  him ),  who 
translated  the  Iliad  into  I*itin  verse,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  His  version  of  the 
Iliad  is  first  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Varro 
(L.  L.  vii.  95,  96,  ed.  Miillcr),  and  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gellius  (vi.  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gram- 
marians. Matius  also  wrote  "  Miuiiambi,"  which 
were  as  celebrated  as  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  he  introduced  in  them.  (GelL 
xv.  2.r>,  xx.  8.)  Matius  also  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  nrt  and  science  of  cookery,  in  three 
books,  which  were  entitled  respectively  Coc  «*, 
Crtariiu^  Salyamariut.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
was  probably  from  this  Matius  that  the  malum 
Mutiunum  derived  its  name  (Plin.  //.  X.  xv.  14, 
I  S  ;  Columella,  v.  10,  19  ;  Suet  Dom.  21 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  ii.  10;  Athen  iii.  p.  82,  c),  and  the  Opuo- 
mium  Matianum%  praised  by  Apicius  (iv.  3). 

(Wernsdorf,  /'oil.  Lot.  Attn.  vol.  iv.  p.  568, 
Ac.  ;  Leutsch.  in  the  Zcittchri/1  far  AUerthum*- 
mWhwU/?,  1834,  p.  164,  &c.) 

CALVWNTIUS,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whose  daughter 
married  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  father 
of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  in  n.  c. 
58.  In  his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caesoninus  Semiplaccntiuus  Calventius 
(fw  6,  23  ;  A  scon  in  J'iaon,  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli  ; 

comp.  Cic.  dt  prxw.  Can*.  4,  pro  .S>\j7.  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintus  (iii.  1.  §  4),  Piso  is 
also  m<*nnt  bv  the  name  of  Calventius  Mori  us. 

CA'LVIA  CR1SPINILLA.    [Ckispimlla  ] 

CALVI'NA,  JU'LIA,  the  sister  of  L.  Silanus, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellius,  but  after- 
wards,  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  favour  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  accused  her  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  bntthcr,  L.  Silanus.  There  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
no  ground  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  that 
Silanus  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, surrounded  as  he  was  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calrina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
4,  8 ;  L.  Sm.ancs.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
Calvina  is  the  same  as  the  Junia  (Julia  ?)  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  (  Vesp.  23)  as  still  alive 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
stated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Silani 
were  great-great  grand  sons  of  Augusta*.      I-  S.] 

CA  LVPNUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  ple- 
beian Pomitia  gens. 

1.  Cn.Domitics  Calvinus,  consul  in  B.C.  382. 
(Liv.  viii.  1 7.) 

2.  Cn.  Domithjh  Cn.  f.  Calvinus,  sumamed 
Maximus,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
cunile  aedileship  in  B.  c.  304  ;  but,  although  bit 
father  had  been  consul,  Cn.  Flavius,  the  famow 
scribe  of  Appins  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him 


Five  years  later,  however,  u.  c.  299,  he  was  elected 
curule  aedile.  (Liv.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  the 
pracnomen  C.  we  ought  to  read  Cn.)  He  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  in  a.  c.  283,  together  with 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  The  name  of  Calvinus 
scarcely  appears  during  the  year  of  his  consulship, 
though  he  must  have  been  very  actively  engaged, 
for  Rome  wok  just  then  threatened  by  a  coalition 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.  Stimulated  by  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  more  especially  by 
the  Tarentiues,  the  Etruscans,  Gauls,  Umbrians, 
and  Samnites  took  up  arms  against  her.  The  Se- 
nones, allied  with  the  Etruscans,  attacked  the 
town  of  Arretium  ;  and  as  the  consuls  were  proba- 
bly engaged  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  praetor  L. 
Caccilius  was  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  the  place ; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  near  Arretium. 
His  successor,  M*.  Curius,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Senones  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  In 
order  to  avenge  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  marched  through 
the  country  of  the  Snbines  and  Picentians  into 
that  of  the  Senones,  conquered  their  army  and 
ravaged  their  country,  to  secure  which  a  Roman 
colony  was  established  in  it.  The  events  which 
we  have  just  described  are  not  mentioned  by  all 
authorities  in  the  same  succession.  According  to 
Orosiu*  (iii.  22  ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  12),  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  preceded  the  campaign 
of  L.  Caecilius ;  whereas,  according  to  Appian,  the 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediately  after 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  emlwssy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senones  for  serving  against 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  HwL  of 
Home,  iii.  p.  427,  &c)  In  what  manner  Calvinus 
was  engaged  during  this  time,  is  not  known. 
When  the  Boions  saw  that  the  Senones  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  country,  they  began  to  dread  the 
same  fate,  joined  the  remaining  Senones  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  marched  against  Rome.  But  in  cross- 
ing the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruscans  were  slain, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Gauls  escaped.  Our  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  battle; 
for  some  represent  Dolabella  and  others  Calvinus 
as  the  victorious  general,  whereas  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  both  consuls  gained  laurels  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  victory  that  Calvinus 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximus,  and  in  B.  c.  *23>U 
he  was  further  honoured  by  being  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  this  office  in  the  same  year,  be 
wns  elected  censor — the  first  instance  of  a  plebeian 
being  raised  to  that  office.  (Plin.  H.  X.  xxxiiu  1 ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19,  20  ;  Liv.  Epit  13 ;  Appian,  SamniL 
6,  O'ail.  1 1 ;  Flor.  i.  13 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  10;  Dion  Cass. 
Excerpt.  Vat.  p.  163,  cd.  Stun  ;  Fast.  Cap.) 

3.  DoMinrs  Calvin tr 8,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Illyrians.  He  seems  to  have 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conquest  The 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  event  must  have  occurred  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  a  c  240.  (Frontin. 
Strateg.  iiL  2.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EjnL  20  ;  Zonar.  viii.  1 9, 
&c) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius,  M.  r.  M.  n.  Calvinvo,  ap- 
pears, in  b.  c  62,  as  legate  of  L.  Valerius  Plate  us 
in  Asia,  and  in  a.  c.  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  capacity  ho  supported  the  consul  M.  Bibulua 
against  the  other  consul,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  tha 
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tribune  Vatinius,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  u*cd 
by  Caesar  as  a  tool  Three  yean  Inter,  Calvinus 
was  praetor,  and  presided  at  the  trials  of  L.  Cal- 
purniu*  Bestia,  who  was  accused  of  ambitus,  and 
of  M.  Caelius,  who  was  charged  with  having  at- 
tempted to  poison  Clodia.  In  a  c.  54  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  on  which 
occasion  he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  was  guilty 
of  enormous  bribery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Memmius,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgraceful  com- 
pact with  the  consuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  elections.  The  two  candidates  pro- 
mised to  procure  for  the  consuls  in  office  certain 
lucrative  provinces  by  perjury,  if  they  would  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  elections ;  and  in  case 
the  plan  with  the  provinces  should  foil,  the  candi- 
dates promised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C 
Memmius  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  senate ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  court 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Calvinus  was  pre- 
vented by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
also  was  delayed  on  account  of  unfavourable  aus- 
pices. In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  candidates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitus ;  but 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  interreign  which 
the  party  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  a*  a  means  for 
getting  him  appointed  dictator.  The  interreign 
lasted  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  favour  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Gabinius,  was  at 
length  made  consul  through  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey. His  colleague  was  M.  Valerius  Mcusalla. 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
at  Rome  continued  :  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaens,  and 
Metcllus  Scipio,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
for  the  praetorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribes,  and  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
The  consuls  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
five  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prae- 
torship, did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
elected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 

For  some  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  a  c.  49, 
we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Caesar's  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Curio  in  Africa.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bagradas,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
and  promised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
following,  Caesar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  Illyricum  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Mctel- 
lus  Scipio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
ment taking  place  between  them.  But,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius  (xli.  51),  he  was  driven  by  Faus- 
tus  from  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  took  several  towns.  When  Cactsar  broke  up 
from  Dyrrhachium  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Calvinus,  the  latter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
faced  by  Metellus  Scipio. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 


the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 

neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  P  ham  aces,  the  son  of 
Mithridatea  ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  army.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces  near  Zela,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  pence  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caewir  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  a  c.  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considius  at  Thisdra,  and  in  a  c  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magister  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
against  the  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Brun- 
ei u  stum  to  Illyricum  ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statins  Murcus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  His  ships  were  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  a.  c 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Cerelani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  towards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  diffi- 
culty. His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  apjiear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  years,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  a  c. 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Onoau  Tull.  ii.  p.  226  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlviL 
47,  xlviii.  15,  32,  42;  Plut  Pomp.  54,  Caet.  44, 
50,  Brut  47  ;  Appian,  B.  C  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  115, 
116,  Mitkrid.  120;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  42,  ul  36,  &c 
78,  &c,  89,  Bell.  Alex.  34,  Ac,  86,  93 ;  Liv.  Epit. 
112;  Veil.  Pat  iu  78;  Suet.  Caet.  35,  &c ;  Fast 
Cap.;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SE'XTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Salluvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiac.  (Liv.  KyU, 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  Veil.  Pat  L  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it  (Cic.  BruL  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  nine  as  the  C.  Scxtius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic  De  OtxU.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius 
who  was  praetor  in  a  c  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained Macedonia  as  his  province.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (e.  J 'no** 
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34)  the  better  MSS.  read  Son  tin.  instead  of  Sex- 
tius. [L.  S.J 

CALYTNUS,  T.  VETU'RIUS,  wa»  twice  con- 
sul, in  a  c.  334  and  321.  In  hi*  second  consul- 
ship he  and  his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
commanded  the  Roman  army  at  Caudium  against 
the  Samnites,  where  the  Romans  suffered  the  well- 
known  defeat,  and  passed  under  the  yoke.  The 
consuls  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sainnitcs ;  but 
as  this  treaty  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Romans, 
the  consuls  who  had  concluded  it,  and  several  other 


officers,  were  deUvered  up  to  the  Samnites.  (Liv. 
viii.  16,  ix.  1,  6,  10  ;  Appian,  Samiut.  6 ;  Cic.  De 
Senec  12,  De  Of.  iiL  30;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hitt.  of 
Home,  iiL  p.  2)  1,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  a  client  of  Junin  Silana.  This 
lady  had  been  grievously  injured  by  Agrippina, 
and  now  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  She  there- 
fore sent  Calvisius  and  a  fellow-client  to  bring 
against  Agrippina  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
place  Rubcllius  Plautus  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Nero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  charge  came 
to  the  emperor's  ears  in  a  round-about  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  denunciation.  Here- 
upon, Nero  resolved  to  put  Agrippina  to  death ; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junta  Silana  and  her  two  clients  were 
sent  into  exile ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21, 22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L.  S] 

CALVI'SIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en- 
trusted by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  the  task  of  in- 
forming the  decuriones  of  Com  urn  that  Pliny  was 
witling,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
effectuate  the  intention  of  one  Saturninus,  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublica 
Comensium  (a  legacy  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  (£)>.  v.  7.) 
Hence  Guil.  Orotius  (  Vitae  JCtorum,  ii.  5.  {}  1C) 
mis  classed  Calrisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  hare  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  GuiL  Grotius  builds 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  Actio  Cuiviriana.  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Calvisius 
(Hugo,  R.ItG.  p.  335),  to  protect  the  patron's 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  freedman's 
property  against  fraudulent  alienations  made  iu  the 
lifetime  of  the  freedman.  (Dig,  38,  tit.  5,  s.  3.  §  3  ; 
Heincccius,  Hid.  Jur.  Horn.  §  264.)       [J.  T.  O.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
land.   (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  28.) 

CALVI'SIUS  NEPOS,  [Nmroa] 

CALVI'SIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinotl] 

CALUSI'DIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  insolence  to  Germ  aniens,  when  the 
legions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  a.  o.  14.    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  "bald-head,"  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mily of  the  Liciuia  gens. 

1.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  ac 
400,  and  the  first  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
magistracy.  (Liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  Licinius  Calvcs,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  a  c  396,  in  the  place 

.  of  his  father,  who  had  been 


CALVUS. 

elected  to  this  office,  but  declined  it  a 
his  advanced  age.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Catvus,  a  son  of  No.  2, 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  377,  and  m agister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlius  in  a  c.  368, — an  office 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  for  the 
first  time.  (Liv.  vi  31,  39;  Diod.  xv.  57.)  Plu- 
tarch {CumiU.  39)  considers  this  magister  equitum 
to  be  the  same  as  the  famous  law-giver  C  Licinius 
Caivus  Stolo,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people  ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  have 
held  the  office  of  mngi&ter  equitum.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fragm.  33)  likewise  calls  the  magister  equitum 
erroneously  Licinius  Stolo.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hitt, 
of  /tome,  iii.  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  mimamed  Stolo,  which 
he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care  with  which  he 
dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of 
his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  crisis  and  a  happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome's 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  B.C 
376  to  367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were  :  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  bat 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  as  in  former  times, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugers  of  the 
public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than  1 00  head  of 
large  and  500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulating 
the  a  flairs  between  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  for  borrowed 
money  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  should  be  paid 
back  in  three  yearly  instalments.  4.  That  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  ple- 
beians, that  no  falsi  (rations  might  be  introduced 
in  favour  of  the  patricians.  These  rogations  were 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians,  and  L.  Sextius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  them, 
obtained  the  consulship  for  the  year  a  c  3Gb". 
Licinius  himself  too  received  marks  of  the  peopled 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elected  twice  to 
the  consulship,  in  a  c.  364  and  361 ;  but  some 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Laenas 
of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  person  might  possess. 
Avarice  had  tempted  him  to  violate  his  own  salu- 
tary regulations,  and  in  ac.  357  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Plin.  H.  Af.  xviL  1,  xviiL  4  ; 
Varro,  De  Re  Rutt.  i.  2 ;  Liv.  vi.  35,  42,  viL  1,  2, 
9,  16;  Floras,  i.  26  ;  Aur.  Vict.  De  Vir.  IUustr.  20; 
PluL  CamilL  39;  Diod.  xv.  82,  95 ;  Zonar.  vii.  24 ; 
VaL  Max.  via  6.  §  3;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hi*,  of 
Rome,  Hi.  p.  1,  Axe.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  C.  LICI  NIUS  MACER,  who,  as 
a  forensic  speaker,  wa*  considered  by  his  country- 
men generally  as  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked 
with  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pollio,  and  Messalla,  while  by 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  Cicero  himself, 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  commonly  placed  side  by  side 
with  Catullus,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  a  c. 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Coelius  Rufus.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  50.)  He  was  the  son  of  C.  Licinius 
Macer,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  who,  when 
impeached  (ilc  65)  of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith  com- 
mitted suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
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were  fully  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  disho- 
nour  and  ruin  which  would  have  been  entailed  up- 
on hi*  family  by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  properly  which  it  involved.  ( Val. 
Max.  ix.  12.  §  7;  Plut.  Cic  9 ;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  4.) 
This  Licinius  Macer  was  very  probably  the  name 
person  with  the  annalist  of  tliat  name  »o  frequently 
quoted  by  Livy  and  others,  and  with  the  orator 
meutioned  in  the  Brutus  (cc  64,  67,  comp.  de  Leg. 
L  2.  §  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.  Young  Calvus  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  bereft  of  his  father,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  singular  seal,  and  submitted  to  ex- 
traordinary discipline,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
his  bodily  strength  might  be  concentrated  upon  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  50.)  But 
this  excessive  application  seems  to  have  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  his  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
early  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  35th  or 
36th  year  (Cic  Brut.  82,  ad  Far*,  xr.  21),  leav- 
ing behind  him  twenty-one  orations.  The  names 
of  fiTe  only  of  these  have  been  preserved :  against 
Asitius  ;  against  Drusus ;  for  Mes&ius ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the  prosecution  against  whom  wns  conducted  by 
Asinius  Pollio ;  and  against  Yatinius,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  This  last,  which  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  was  his  first  effort  at  the  bar, 
and  was  delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  27.  It  is  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  (e.g. 
IMaJ.  de  Orat.  34);  and  from  Seneca  (Coutrov.  hi. 
19)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  were  the  charges 
developed,  so  energetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  passionately  exclaimed,  **  Rogo  vos,  judices 
num,  »i  iste  discrtus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oporteat  ?" 

The  inconsiderable  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 
description  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  Calvus ;  but  we  gather  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  that  his  com- 
positions were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
of  the  Attic  school,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
played, but  were  so  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deficient  in  ease,  vigonr,  and  freshness ;  and 
thus,  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
admiration  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  compa- 
ratively dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au- 
dience. (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xv.  21 ;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §111. 
x.  2.  §25,xii.  10.  gll.;  Diat.deOrai.  17,21,25; 
Senec  (outrov.  I.  c) 

Asa  poet,  he  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
gitive pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spor- 
tive character  (jocu)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
■till  bore  the  stamp  of  high  genius— of  elegies  whose 
benuty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintitia,  have  been 
warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
—and  of  fierce  lampoons  (funtoau  tpigratnutniti ) 
upon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bit- 
terness of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Sue- 
tonius. We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  Pliny  (Hp.  i.  16)  and  Aalus  Qellias  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poems  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter  effu- 
sions of  Catullus  with  which  they  arc  so  often 
classed,  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  but  were  never- 
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theless  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  expression 

and  versification  which  offended  the  fastidious  ears 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
contemptuous  sneer  (Sat.  L  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  for  ourselves.  We 
hear  of  an  Epithalamium  (Priscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Krehl);  of  an  /o,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Vhrg.  Ed.  vi.  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  a  Htppouactrum 
praeconiuw^  levelled  against  the  notorious  Hermo- 
genes  Tigeilius  (SchoL.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  L  3.  3 ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  viL  24) ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost  (Plin.  Fp. 
iv.  14.  9  9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  v.  3  ;  Catull.  xcvi. ;  Pro- 
pert,  ii.  19,  40,  ii.  25,  89 ;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  9.  61 ; 
Senec  Coutrov.  U;  Sue  ton.  Jul.  Cats.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stature,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  ru»hii>g  violently  towards  the  stmts 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  in  sign  it'i  cant  person,  that 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  u  Sala- 
putium  disertum,"  "  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb.'* 
(Catull.  liv.;  Senec.  Coutrov.  L  c.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  he  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus;  but  we  find  him  called  by 
Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  father;  and  hence  his  full  designation 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Licinius  Calvus  is 
given  in  the  essay  of  Wcichert  **I>e  C.  Licinio 
Calvo  poeta"  (Fragm.  Fort.  Latin.  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levesque  de  Burigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belle* 
Lettres,  vol.  xxxi.  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,  ATH EN ODO'R US.  [Athkno- 
dorus,  No.  3.  J 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  b.  c.  142.  [Mbtblluk] 

CALVUS,  CN.  COHN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  b.  c  222.  [Scipio.J 

CA'LYBE  (KoAtfSn),  two  mythical  personages 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
became  the  father  of  Bucolion  (Horn.  JL  vi.  23  ; 
ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  other  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.    (Virg.  Aeu.  vii.  419.)  [L  S.] 

CA'LYCE  (KaAvirn),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
ono  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarcte,  and  mother 
of  Endymion  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Ilccaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Hygin.  Fab.  157);  and  the  third  is 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daughters  of  Dunaus;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  corrupt.  [L  S.J 

CA'LYDON  (KaAu8*hv),  a  son  of  Aetolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Epicaste  and  Protogcneia.  lie  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calrdon.  (Apollod.  i.  7.§  7;  Steph.By*. «. r. )  [LS. J 

CALYDO'NIUS  (KoAriiW),  a  surname  of 
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Dionysus,  whose  image  was  carried  from  Calydon 
to  Patrae  (Paos.  vii.  21.  §  1),  and  of  Meleager, 
the  hero  in  the  Caledonian  hunt.  (Or.  MeL  viil 
231.)  [L.  S.] 

CALYNTHUS  (KdAvrfloj),  a  statuary  of  un- 
certain country,  contemporary  with  Onataa,  B.  c 
4G8-448.  (Pans.  x.  13.  §  5.)  [W.  L] 

CALYPSO  (KoAwM).  Under  this  name  we 
find  in  Ilesiod  (Theog.  359)  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us 
and  Tethys,  and  in  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  7)  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nercus  while  the  Homeric  Calypso  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  (CM.  L  50.)  This 
last  Calypso  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygin,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odysseus  was  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  un- 
fortunate hero,  and  promised  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  island  for  seven  years,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  by  the  gods  to  allow  htm 
to  continue  his  journey  homewards.  (Od.  v.  28, 
Ac,  vii.  254,  Ac.)  [L.  S.J 

CAMATrrRUSsANDRONI'CUSCArSprfwitoj 
Kaaanjprff),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Co  ni- 
ne n  us  (a.  o.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sebastns,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  proefect  of 
the  /3<>Aa,  i.  e.  praefectns  vigilum,  or  praefect  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Cama terns  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theologico-polcuiical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  print  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Kvrtfrfaruti,  a  dialogue  against  the 
Latins.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Vroocssio  S/nritus  Sanctis  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Veccus,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  Allatius'  Criteria  Orthodox,  ii. 
p.  287,  Ac  His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicus  Cainaterus  was  the  father  of 
Joannes  Ducns,  to  whom  Kustathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.  (Cave,  IfisL 
Lit.  i.  p.  675,  with  Wharton's  Append,  p.  24 ; 
Fabric.  DM.  Grace,  xi.  p.  278  )  [U  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  (*I«tVvn»  Kofui- 
nnp6%)s  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1 204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  pmisc  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephracmus,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  Allatius,  De  C &c.  (i.  p. 
/*24.)  Nicolaus  Comnenus  (I'rwnoL  Afystag.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  his  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Consobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher's  Jus  U  merit  ut  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Innocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  translation  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man church  assuming  the  title  of  the  universal 
cJturek.  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  thr-e  is  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled **pl  £"u>£ia«r<7V  tc&KKov  KcU  TS»C  etAAwc  aardyraif 
ts*»  iv  o&pvo>$.  (Cave,  Hist.  W.ip.  693 ;  Fabric 
DHL  Grace,  iv.  p.  154,  Ac.,  xi  p.  279,  Ac)  [L.S.] 
CAMBAULES  (Ka/i*afcir>),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Oauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  B.  c 
279.  The  barltarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
but  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethriua,  Brennus,  and  Bolgius ;  and  Cambaules 
is  no  longer  heard  of.  (Pans.  x.  19.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 


CAMBY'LUS  (KafttiKoiy,  commander  of  the 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  service  of  Autiochus  IN. 
in  b.  c.  214.  He  and  his  men  were  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  acropolis  of  Sard  is 
during  the  war  against  Achacos,  the  son  of  Andro- 
machus.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Achaeus  to  An- 
tiochus  by  Bolis,  who  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  Sosibius,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Achaeus  to  escape.  But  the 
money  was  divided  between  Bolis  and  Cambylus, 
and  instead  of  setting  Achaeus  free,  they  commu- 
nicated the  plan  to  Autiochus,  who  again  rewarded 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeus  up  to  him. 
(Polyb.  viii.  17-23  ;  comp.  Achabub.)  [L.S.] 

CAMBY'SES  (Kojtft/crnr).  1.  The  father  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (i.  107),  that 
Astyages,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  refrained 
from  mnrrring  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  noble 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitious  temper.  (Comp.  Just. 
L  4.)  The  father  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  *Cyru»' 
by  Herodotus  (LIU).  In  so  rhetorical  a  passage 
as  the  speech  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  11)  we  must 
not  look  for  exact  accuracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop.  i.  2)  calls  Cambyses  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  him  {Cyrop. 
viii.  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, b.  c.  538.  But  we  cannot  of  course  rest  much 
on  the  statements  in  a  romance.  The  account  of 
C testa*  differs  from  the  above.  [Abtvaobs.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amytis  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  by  Cassandane  according  to  Hero* 
dotus,  who  sets  aside  ns  a  fiction  the  Egyptian 
story  of  his  baring  had  Nitetia,  the  daughter  of 
A  pries,  for  his  mother.  This  same  Nitetis  appears 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  is  not  very 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  concubine  of 
Cambyses ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  of  Amasis  in  substituting  her  for  his  own 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  hi* 
fceniglm,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  B.  c.  525. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  which  would 
have  led  Cyrus  to  the  enterprise,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  conquered 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  seems  to  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See  Jercm.  xliii. 
xlvi. ;  Exek.  xxix. — xxxii. ;  Newton,  On  tie  Pro- 
phecitt,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  Ac.;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77.)  In 
bis  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambyses  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  Phones,  a  Greek 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  had  fled  from  the  service  of 
Amasis ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chieftain,  and 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  desert,  and 
a  supply  of  water  for  his  army.  Before  the  in- 
vading force  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Psammenitus 
by  Herodotus,  and  Arayrtaeus  by  Ctesias.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was 
mainly  effected  through  the  treachery  of  Comba- 
pheus,  one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  who  put  Cambyses  in  possession  of  the 
passes  on  condition  of  being  made  viceroy  of  the 
country.  But  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  either 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  Polyaenus  says  (vii.  9),  that  Pelusium  was 
taken  almost  without  resistance.    Ho  tells  us, 
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however,  that  n  single  buttle.,  in  which  the  Persians 
were  victorious  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt ;  and, 
thmigh  come  of  the  conquered  held  out  for  a  while 
in  Memphis  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  the  whole  nation  submitted  to  Cambyses. 
He  received  also  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Greek  cities,  Cyretie  and  Barca  [sec  p.  477,  b.], 
and  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
jected fresh  expeditions  against  the  Aethiopinns, 
who  were  called  the  **  long-lived,"  and  also  against 
Carthage  and  the  Ammonians.  Having  set  otit  on 
his  march  to  Aethiopia,  he  was  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  return  ;  the  army  which  he  sent 
against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence »f  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
against  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refusal  serves 
to  shew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  sufficiently  obvious, 
how  important  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  that  against  the 
Ammonians,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
have  opened  to  the  Persians  the  enrnvan-trnde  of 
the  desert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  1-26  ;  Ctes.  Pert.  9; 
Just.  i.  9;  comp.  Heercn's  African  AVi/k/ns  vol.  i. 
ch.  6.) 

Cambyses  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
stern  and  strung  hand ;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
may  best  refer  the  prediction  of  Isaiah :  **  The 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord"  (Is.  xix.  4  ;  see  Vitringa,  ad  /or  );  and  it  is 
possible  that  hi.  tyranny  to  die  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
religion,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  his  madness,  which,  in  fact,  the 
Egyptian*  ascribed  to  his  impiety.    But,  allowing 
for  some  over- statement,  it  doe»  appear  that  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod, 
iii.  33) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
to  insanity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
■elf-will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
frenzy.     He  had  long  set  the  laws  of  Persia  at 
di  haace  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  murdered  in  a  fit  of  passion  because 
she  lamented  her  brother  Smcrdis,  whom  be  had 
caused  to  be  slain.    Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
and  of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
accounts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesios  The 
former  relates  that  Cambyses  alarmed  by  a  dream 
which  seemed  to  portend  his  brother's  greatness, 
sent  a  confidential  minister  named  Prexuspes  to 
Susa  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards, 
a  Magian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
prince  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
him  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Smkkdis], 
and   Cambyses,   while  marching  through  Syria 
against  this  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ecba- 
taua  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  a  c  521. 
According  to  Clesias,  the  name  of  the  king'*  mur- 
dered brother  was  Tonyoxurces,  and  a  Magian 
named  SphcndaJates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
intention  to  revolt.    After  his  death  by  poison, 
Cambyses,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Atnytis. 
wade  Sphendadates  personate  him.     The  fraud 
succeeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince ;  at 
length,  however,  Amy  lis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
puson,  which  she  had  voluntarily  t.  ken,  imprecat- 
ing curses  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda- 
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I  dates  continued  to  support  the  character  of  Tany- 
oxarces,  and  maintained  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  iii  27-38,  61-66 ;  Ctes.  Pen. 
10-12;  Diod.  Est.  de  Virt.  et  ViL  p.  556,  ed. 
Wen, ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  816  ;  Just. 
L  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  8«tWtwi, 
in  remembrance  of  his'  tyranny.  [  E.  E.] 

CAMEIRl  S  (Kdfu^oj),  a  son  of  Cercaphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios.  The  town 
of  Cameiros,  in  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  OL  vii.  185, 
with  the  Sehol.;  Eustath.  ad  Hum.  p.  315.)  [L.  S.] 
CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Augus- 
tus, who  appears  to  have  lived  after  Artorius,  mid 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antonius  Musa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  (H.  N.  xix.  38),  tells 
us,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto- 
nius Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit.   [W.  A.  0.] 
CAME'NAE,  not  Gtmaenae,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  is  connected  with  eurw*  (nn 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  alto  find  the  forms 
( usmenaty  Vurmenufy  and  C'urmenti*.    The  C'<ime~ 
not  were  accordingly  prophetic  nymphs,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  as  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Arcadia.     Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Postvorta.  [Antb- 
vorta.]    The  third  was  Carmen  ta  or  Carmen  tin, 
n  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitolinc  hill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmen  talis.     Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  r. 
Carmentulia.     The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  origiiial  name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she 
was  called  Carroentis  from  her  prophetic  powers. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  51,  336;  Dionys.  i.  15,  32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evandcr,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fled  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  ber  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionys. 
l.  31,  Ac.)     Hyginus  {Fab.  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evandcr  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Acgeria  or  Egeria.   [Akukria.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Audronicus 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses  ( Hartung, 
Die  Kelq.  d.  Horn.  ii.  p.  198,  Ac.)         [L.  S.] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  ('Iwdrrr,!  Ka^*- 
ptdra),  cubuclesius  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  A.  D.  904 
a.  H.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  the  Arabs  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  n  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Camcniata  mid 
several  of  his  family,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Camcniata  saved  his 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  where 
the  inhabitants  had  buried  part  of  their  riches. 
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The  Arabs  however,  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty, 
but  carried  him  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  him  for  Arab  prisoner*  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks.  At  Tarsus,  Catnertiata 
wrote  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Thessalouica, 
entitled  'IwoVrov  xKtpiKOv  «coi  KovtovuhMtov  tow 
KantvuxTov  tit  r^r  iXwcriv  ttji  &*aaaXov[Ktti, 
which  is  commonly  called  by  its  Latin  title  **  De 
Excidio  Tbessalonicensi."  It  is  divided  into  se- 
venty-nine chapters,  and  is  as  important  for  the 
plunder  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Arabs  as  the  work 
of  Joannes  Anagnoata  for  the  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Turks  in  1430.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
elegant  work  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Leo  Allntius  in  his  Zusyuirra,  1653- 
1658,  where  it  is  divided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Coiubefisius  who  pub- 
lished it  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  in  his 
w  Historiae  Byzantinae  Scriptores  post  Theopha- 
nem,"  Paris  1685,  foL,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  "Corpus  Script.  Hist.  By  taut."  Combe- 
fisius  divided  it  into  seventy-nine  chapters.  The 
third  and  last  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collection,  was 
published  by  Em.  Bekker  together  with  Theophancs 
(  continuants),  Symon  Magister,  and  Georgius  Mo- 
nachal, Bonn,  1838,  8vo.  (Fabric.  liiU.  Gntec  viL 
p.  683 ;  Hanckius,  De  Script  Hut  Hytant  p.  403, 
&c;  the"AXs*<rir  of  Ioannes  Camoniata.)  [W.P.] 
CAMERINUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  the  Sulpicia  gens  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Carocria  or  Cn- 
rocrium,  in  Latium.  The  Camerini  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic ;  but  after  B.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus  Hufus  was  consul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  years  till  Q. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consulship  in 
a.  o.  9.  The  family  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii.  90,  viii.  38.) 

1.  Ser.  Sulpicius  P.  p.  Camerinus  Curnitus 
consul  a.  c.  500  with  M\  Tullius  Longus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says  that  no- 
thing memorable  took  place  in  that  ytar,  but 
Dionysius  speaks  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Camerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
puts  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  B.C. 
49G.  (Liv.  ii.  19  ;  Dionys.  v.  52,  55,  57,  vi.  20 ; 
Cic.  Brut.  16;  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus,  consul 
B.  c.  490  with  Sp.  Larcius  Flavus.  lie  was  after- 
wards  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intercede  with 
Coriolanu*  when  the  latter  was  advancing  against 
Koine.  (Dionys.  vii.  6H,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Skr.  Sulpicius  Skr.  p.  Sbr.  n.  Camerinus 
Corn'utur,  consul  B.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  laws.  (Liv.  iii.  10;  Dion  vs.  x.  1  ; 
Diod.  xi.  84;  Plin.  I!.  AT.  ii.  57.)  This  law, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  B.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states 
Ser.  Camennu*  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  him  (iii. 
31)  Publius.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
years  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  decern virate  hi  u.c. 
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451.  (Liv.  iii.  33;  Dionys.  x.  56.)  In  8.  c.  446 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  under  the  consuls  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  Furius  Mcdul- 
1  in  us  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Volsi  and 
Aequi  fought  in  that  year.   (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

4.  P.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  (Liv.  iiL  31.) 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  Sulpicius  Skr.  p.  Skr.  n.  Camerinus 
Cornutus  son  or  grandson  of  No.  3,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  402  and  again  in  398.  (Liv.  v.  8, 
14;  Diod.  xiv.  38,  82.) 

6.  Sir.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Ser.  s.  Camerinus, 
son  of  No.  5,  consul  b.  c  393,  and  military  tribune 
in  391,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  be  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Salpinates  and  carried  off  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Liv. 
r.  29,  32;  Diod.  xiv.  99,  107.)  He  was  one  of 
the  three  interreges  in  B.  c.  387.  (Liv.  vi.  5.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  consular  tribune 
in  Re.  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Sp.  Poetumiiia 
Regillensis  Albinos.  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Camerinus  resigned  his  office  on  the 
death  of  his  colleague.  (Lir.  vi.  22 ;  Diod.  xy.  41 ; 
Liv.  vi.  27.) 

8.  Skr.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Rupus,  consul 
a.  a  345.  (Liv.  vii.  28;  Diod.  xvi.  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Camerinus,  was 
consul  in  A.  d.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.    (Suet  Yap.  3;  Plin.  //.  iV.  vii.  48. 

10.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  together  with  Pomponius  Silvanus  and  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  59,  they  were  both  ac- 
cused on  account  of  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiiL  52.)  Soon  afterwards  however,  Nero  put 
Camerinus  and  his  son  to  death,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius  (lxiii.  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  surname  Py  thicus 
wluch  was  hereditary  in  their  family,  and  which 
Nero  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  him- 
self. It  appears  from  Pliny  (Ep.  v.  3),  that  they 
were  accused  by  M.  Hegulus. 

CAMKRl'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  lay  has  been  pre- 
served, nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  work  or 
its  author  except  in  a  single  line  of  the  Epistles 
from  Pont  us.  The  supposition,  that  the  EsdJium. 
Trttjiu  mentioned  by  Apuleius  (tie  Orlhogrxtjth. 
§  16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  re*  t 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Ov.  Ep.  ex.  Pont.  iv. 
16.  20.)  [\V.  R.J 

CAMKRl'NUS,  SCRIRONIA'NUS,  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  runaway  slave,  whose  real  name 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  Vitcllius  and  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  government 
of  Vitellius.  He  pretended  to  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histria,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Crassi,  who  had  larj»o 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  assembling 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  soldiers, 
who  were  misled  bv  him  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion. The  pretender,  however,  was  seized  and 
brought  before  Vitellius ;  and  when  his  real  origin 
was  discovered,  he  was  executed  as  a  common 
slave.  (Tac  IlUt.  ii.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  personages 
in  Virgil.  {Atm.  x.  562,  xii.  224,  &c.)   [U  S.J 
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CAMILLA,  a  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  Privernura.  When  her  father, 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  caiue  in  his  flight  to  the 
river  Amasenus,  he  tied  his  infant  daughter,  whom 
he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana, 
to  a  spear,  and  hurled  it  across  the  river.  He 
himself  th  on  swam  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op 
posite  bank  he  found  his  child  uninjured.  He 
took  her  with  him,  and  had  her  suckled  by  a 
more.  He  brought  her  up  in  pure  maidenhood, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  servants  of 
Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Turnus  she  assisted 
the  latter,  and  was  slain  by  A  runs.  Diana 
avenged  her  death  by  sending  Opis  to  kill  Aruns, 
and  to  rescue  the  body  of  Camilla.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  80S,  &c.,  xi.  432,  &c,  648,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
252.)  Servius  (ad  Am.  xi.  543  and  558)  remarks, 
that  she  was  called  Camilla  because  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
priestesses  were  called  Camilla*  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  such  Camillae  as  well  as  Caniilli 
at  Rome  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysius.  (it.  21, 
Ac  ;  Fest  t.  v.  Cumittus.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMILLUS,  a  Gallic  chief.  [BrctuisNo.  17.] 

CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  FcRirn  Camillca,  wa*,  according  to 
Livy  (v.  1),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c.  403.  In  this  year  Livy  mentions 
eight  consular  tribunes,  a  number  which  does  not 
occur  any  where  else ;  and  wc  know  from  Plutarch 
(Cam.  2),  that  Camillus  was  invested  with  the  cen- 
sorship before  he  had  held  any  other  office.  From 
these  circumstances  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillus  and  bis  colleague  Postu- 
mius  must  be  assigned  to  the  year  B.  c.  403,  and 
that  Livy,  in  his  list  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
Max.  j.  9.§  1.)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  second,  third,  &c,  consular  tribunate  of  Camillus, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  <Scc.  The 
first  belongs  to  a.  c.  401 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
is  mentioned  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans,  and,  not 
meeting  any  enemy  in  the  open  field,  ravaged  the 
country.  His  second  consular  tribunate  falls  in  the 
year  a.  c.  398,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
great  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
were  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  by  down 
their  office  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Servilius 
Fidcnas  and  Camillus  were  successively  appointed 
interrcges. 

In  b.  c  396,  when  the  Vcicntincs,  Faliscans, 
and  Fidenatcs  again  revolted,  Camillus  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  them,  and  he  appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
his  magister  equitum.  After  defeating  the  Falis- 
cans and  Fidenatcs,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
marched  against  Veii,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  town,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
acquired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Juno  Regina  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
up  in  a  special  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
consecrated  in  b.  c  391,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
brated the  great  games  he  had  vowed.  On  his 
return  from  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 
B.  c.  894  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
third  time,  and  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  story 
of  the  schoolmaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus  belongs  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillus  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  wete  so  much  affected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  (Li v.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  Camillus  consul  on  this 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Plutarch,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  B.  c  391,  Camillus  was  chosen  interrex  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistiates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  be  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Appulcius, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  liooty 
of  Veii ;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exile,  praying  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  prayed  soon  came ;  fur  the  Gauls 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  cnpitol,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Camillus,  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar- 
dea,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  b.  c. 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  mngister 
cquitum,  assembled  the  scattered .  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  survived  the  day  on  the  Allia,  and  march- 
ed towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Gauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  Camillus  laid 
down  his  dictatorship 

In  b.  c  389  Camillus  was  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  pun>ose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  some  year  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficulty,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C.  Ser- 
vilius  Ahala  his  roagistcr  cquitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  Volscians,  and  took  their  camp  ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  liome  after  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conquered  near  Bola,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutrium,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  B.  c.  386  Camillus  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictatorship  which  was  offered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiates  and  Etruscans.  In  B.  c.  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  fatter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestines.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furius  Medulliniis 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  Camillas,  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  flight  drew  him  into  a 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  flight.  Rut  Ca- 
millus now  appeared,  compelled  the  fugitives  to 
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stand,  led  them  back  to  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Hereupon  Catnilltu  receired  orders 
to  make  war  upon  the  Tusculans  for  having  assist- 
ed  the  Volscinns ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  former 
conduct  of  Medullinus  Camillus  again  chose  him 
as  his  colleague,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  disgrace.  This  generosity  and  mo- 
deration deserved  and  excited  general  admiration. 

In  a.  c  368,  when  the  patricians  were  resolved 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rogations  of  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  senate  appointed  Camillus  a 
faithful  supporter  of  the  patricians  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magister  eqnitum  was  L.  Aeini- 
lius  Mamercinns.  But  Camillus  who  probably 
taw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manlius  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  n.  c.  367.  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Gauls  broke  out,  Camillus  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator* 
ship  for  the  fifth  time.  His  magister  eqnitum  was 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus.  He  gained  a  great  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  later,  B.  c.  36  >,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Ca- 
tnillus is  the  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avail.  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  a  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  fable,  and  requires  a 
careful  critical  sifting.  (Plut  Life  of  Cam VI us; 
Liv.  v.  10,  12,  14,  17,  19,  Ac  31,  32,  46,  49-55, 
vi.  1-4,  6,  Ac,  18,  Ac,  22,  Ac,  38,  42,  viL  1  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  93;  Entrap,  i.  20;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
Gel  I  i  us,  xvii.  21 ;  Cic  pro  Dm.  32,  oV  He  PhU.  i. 
8,  Ttuetd.  i.  87,  Fragm.  p.  462;  Ascon.  pro  Scaur. 
p  30,  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  Sp.  Furius  Cam  ill  us  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  praetorship  was  instituted  in  b.  c  367, 
Camillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in- 
vested with  it  (Liv.  vii.  1 ;  Su  d.  t.  r.  Tlpilrvp  ) 

3.  L.  Furiu*  M.  r.  Camillus  a  son  of  No.  1. 
In  B.  c  350,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillius  Laenas,  returned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Furins  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  as  his  father,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  patricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  him  to  the  consulship  in  b.  c  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillus,  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  extra  $ortem. 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  I*.  Pinarius  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infected  the  coast  of  Latiuiu. 
Camillus  routed  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  famous  in 
Roman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Valo- 
rius  Corvus  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  Gaul. 
After  the  battle,  Camillus  honoured  the  gallantry 
of  Valerius  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  | 
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crown.  Camillus  then  joined  the  praetor  Pinarius 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
accomplished  against  the  Greeks,  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vii.  24-26  ;  Cic.  De  SemecL  12  ; 
Cell.  ix.  11) 

4.  L.  Ft'Rioa  Sr.  p.  M.  n.  Cam illcs,  son  of  No. 
2,  consul  in  b.  c  338,  together  with  C.  Maeniu*. 
He  fought  in  this  year  successfully  against  the  Ti- 
burtines,  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  two  con- 
sols united  completed  the  subjugation  of  Latium  ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eques- 
trian statues,  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillus  further  distin- 
guished himself  by  advising  his  countrymen  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  B.  c  325  he 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva.  In  this  year  war  was 
declared  against  the  Vestinians,  and  Camillus  ob- 
tained Samnium  for  his  province;  but  while  he 
was  engagi-d  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere illness  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L.  Papirina 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (Liv.  viii.  IS, 
16,  Ac.,  29;  Plin.  //.  ;V.  xxxiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  FiTRiuft  Camillus  consul  in  a.d.  8  (Fast. 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius defeated  in  a.  d.  1 7,  the  Numidian  Tacfarinoa, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians  and 
Maurctanians.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries  he  was  the  first  who 
revived  the  military  fame  of  the  Furii  Camilli. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius,  honoured 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distinction 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impunity  on 
account  of  his  unassuming  character.  (Tac  Anm. 
ii.  52,  iil  20.) 

6.  M.  Fi'Rius  Camillus,  sumamed  Scribom- 
anuh,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a.  a. 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Domitins.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Dalmatia,  and  revolted  with  his  legions  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne.  But 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  a.  d.  42,  sent  into  exile 
and  died  in  a.  d.  53,  either  of  an  illness  or,  as 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.    (Tac.  A 

vL  I,  xii.  52,  Hi*,  i.  89,  ii.  75;  Suet.  Claud.  13.) 

7.  Fi'Rius  Camillus  likewise  surmamed  Scr*- 
BONiANt'S  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  together  with  his  mother  Junta,  a.  d.  53, 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaeaus  about  the  timo 
when  Claudius  was  to  die.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  52, 
Hut.  ii.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

C  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  worldly  prudence  and  judgment,  and  often 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  business  and  law. 
At  Cicero's  table  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news  and  extreme  per- 
sonal neatness.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the 
letters  of  Cicero  {ad  Alt.  v.  8,  vi.  1,  5,  xi.  16,  23, 
xiii.  6,  33,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5,  14),  from  one 
of  which  (ad  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears  that  Camillus 
was  consulted  by  Cicero  upon  a  matter  connected 
with  the  jus  prarJiatoriuak,  which  was  a  branch  of 
the  revenue  law  of  Rome,  and  was  so  difficult  and 
intricate  that  some  jurists  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  study.  (Dirt. of  Ant.  ».r.  /W*.)[J.T.G.] 

CAM  I'SS  ARES,  a  Cnrian,  father  of  Datames, 
was  high  in  favour  with  Artaxcrxes  II.(Mncmon^, 
by  whom  he  was  made  satrap  of  a  part  of  Cilicia 
bordering  on  Cappadocia.    He  fell  in  the  war  of 
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Artaxerxe*  against  the  Cadnsii,  u.  c.  385,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  satrapv  by  his  ton.  (Nep.  Dot.  I ; 
camp.  Diod.  xv.  8,  10  ;*  Plut.  Artar.  24.)   [E.  E.J 

CAMOENAE.  [Camknab.] 

CAMPA'N  US,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilis  against  the  Romans,  in  a.  d. 
71.  (Tac  Hi*,  iv.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPA'N  US,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valens  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  s.  47),  and 
once  by  Pomponiu*.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  34.  §  1.) 
As  both  Valens  and  Pomponius  lived  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Camponus 
probably  flourished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century.  Both  the  passages  quoted 
fmm  him  relate  to  Jiddcommixta. 

A  Cocceius  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 
a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  s.  29),  must  hare  been  of  later 
date,  though  he  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
Hertrandus.  (Menag.  A  mom.  Jur.  c  38;  Maian- 
sius,  ad  30  JCUx,  ii  p.  197.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  (nayicitrni) 
by  Aelian,  and  Pacate  ( najcdrrj)  by  Lucian,  of  Ln* 
riftw,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
first  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
Applies  being  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
Campaspe  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her,  whereupon 
Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present.  Accord- 
ing to  some  she  was  the  model  of  Applies'  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomenc,  but 
according  to  others  Phryne  was  the  original  of  this 
painting.  (Aelian,  V.  If.  xii.  34;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  Imcuj.  7  ;  A  then, 
xiii.  p.  591  ;  comp.  Anadyomenk.) 

CAMPE  (Kd/iTTj),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
killed  by  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclops  against  the  Titans.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  1.) 
Diodorus  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  slain  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Nonnus  (Dionyt.  xviii.  237,  Ac.)  identifies  with 
the  former.  f  L.  S.J 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
legion,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Galbn 
according  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
(//«r.L4l.)  [L.S.] 

CANA.    [Canit*.  Q.  Gblmur.] 

CANACE  (Kambn)),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
Euarete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeotis  (Callim.  Hymn. 
t»  Or.  100),  who  had  several  children  by  Poseidon. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3,  Ac)  She  entertained  an  un- 
natural love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  killed  by  her  own  fattier ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  herself,  as  well  as  Macareus, 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fub.  238,  242; 
Or.  Her.  11.)  [L.  S  ] 

CA'NACHUS  (KdV«x<")>  A  Sicyonian  ar- 
tist, about  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
prevailed,  as  one  work  of  bis  is  mentioned  which 
must  have  been  executed  before  OL  75,  and  an- 
other 80  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
is,  impossible.  The  fact  is,  that  there  were  two 
artists  of  the  name  of  Canochus,  both  of  Sicyon, 
and  probably  grandfather  and  grandson.  This  was 
first  suggested  by  Schorn  ( U<dt.  d.  Stud.  d.  Grieek. 
XiuvtUr,  p.  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  (fC/xjck. 
Anm.  pp.  38-44),  K.  O.  Midler,  and  Bockh.  The 
work  which  must  have  been  finished  B.  c  480,  was 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
this  statue  having  been  carried  to  Ecbntana  by 
Xerxes  after  bis  defeat  in  Greece,  b.  c.  479.  M  ul- 
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ler  (KunsA/aU,  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  have  been  executed  before  a  c.  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareius;  but  Thiersch  (I.e.)  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  very  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  OL  60  and 
68  (a.  c.  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Cnnachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Collon, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
18.  §  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Ageladas,  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [Agela- 
das] ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music.  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned': 
Riding  (wtAirWfbrTei)  boys  (Plin.  //.  AT.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Paus.  iL  10.  §  4);  one  of  Apollo  Iamenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognize  the  artist.  (Paus.  I.e., 
ix.  10.  §  2.)  For  Cicero's  judgment  of  Canachus's 
performances,  see  C  a  lamia. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
gospotamos,  &  c  405.  (Pans.  x.  9.  §  4.)  [VV.  I.] 

CANA'NUS,  IOANNES  ('IwoVkt,!  Kowu^j), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Miirad  II.  in  a.  d.  1422  (a.  ii.  826  ). 
The  title  of  it  is  An^y^m  »fpl  rod  iv  Kwpotcuti- 
vovw&Kii  ytyoviros  iroKifiov  trerrd  t&  avi\'  fro* 
(a.  m.  6930),  in  4  'AfutvpAr  Tl«tt  (Bei)  mzp^ir«r« 
ravrp  nrrd  iwofitmi  /Sapciat,  dec.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  together  with  Georgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douxa,  Parii,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranxes,  Bonn,  1838,  with  anew 
Latin  translation.  (Fabric.  BtiJ.  Grate,  vii.  pp. 
778,  774.)  (W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  (KarJdxvj),  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Mcroe  for  its  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  b.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  She  advanoed  into  the 
Thcbaid,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Sycne,  and  Philac  ;  but  Petronius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gallus  in  the  government  of  the  province, 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pselcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabota,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
C'andace  attacked  the  garrison  he  hod  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  'at  Samos,  and  who  received 
them  favourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabo, 
■  who  tells  us  that  Candace  was  a  woman  of  a 
I  manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  she  was  Mind  of  one  eye.  (Strab.  xviL  pp. 
«I9 — 821  ;  Dion  Cass,  liii.  '2d,  liv.  5.)  Her 
name  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aethiopia  (Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  29 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6.  §  5 ;  Acts,  viii.  27) ;  and  it  appears  from 
Eusebius  (Hid.  Ecd.  ii.  1.  §  10),  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary fur  the  Aethiopians  to  be  governed  by 
women,  though  Oecumenius  thinks  {Comm.  in 
Act*,  L  c.),  that  Candace  was  only  the  common 
name  of  the  queen-mothers,  the  nation  regarding 
the  sun  alone  as  their  father  and  king,  and  their 
princes  as  the  sun's  children.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (Ka*6WM|j),  known  also 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Myrsilus,  was 
the  last  Heracleid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  wile's  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unveiled  charms,  but  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Gyges,  his  favourite  officer. 
Gyges  was  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  him 
choose  whether  he  would  undergo  the  punishment 
of  death  himself,  or  would  consent  to  murder  Can- 
daules and  receive  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
hand.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mennna- 
dae,  about  a  c  715.  In  Plato  the  story,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  ring  of  Oyges, 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  another  of  Gyges  as  making  war  against 
Candaules  with  the  help  of  some  Carian  auxilia- 
ries. (Herod,  i.  7 — IS;  Just.  i.  7;  Plat  da 
Kcpub.  ii.  pp.  359,  360 ;  Cic  da  Of.  ui.  9  ;  PluU 
Quoawt.  Grate  45,  Sympo*.  i.  5.  §  1;  comp.  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  Candaules  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  passages  as  having  given 
Bularchua,  the  painter,  a  largo  sum  of  money 
(M  pari  rependit  auro")  for  a  picture  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetos.  (Plin.  //.  M  vii.  38, 
xxxv.  8 ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  v.  C82.)       [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  (K*V*iSos),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Sevcrus,  about  a.  n.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius. 
(Hut.  Ecd.  v.  27  ;  comp.  Hicronym.  De  Scrqttor. 
Ecct.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Arian  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  44  De  Gcneratione  Divina,"  addressed  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victorious,  who  wrote  in  reply  "De 
Generatione  Verbi  Divini  sivc  Confutatorium  Cau- 
didi  Arian i  ad  eundem."  Mabillon  published  in 
his  Analccta  (Paris,  1685,  fol.)  a  "Fragmentum 
Epistolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Marium  Victorinum," 
which  Oudin  first  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  u  De  Generatione  Divina."  Both 
are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patmm  of  Galland, 
vol.  viii.  [Victorinl'8.]  (Oudin,  Dc  Script.  Ecd. 
voL  i.  p.  528 ;  Schoneninnn,  liibL  Put  rum  Latino- 
rum,  c  iv.  13  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)  [W.R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAUKUS  (KdVo'io'oj  'laavpos), 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  Isauria,  whence 
bis  surname  Isaurus.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  and  held  a  high  public  office 
in  his  native  country.  He  is  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  is  in- 
ferred from  his  advocating  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  His  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  three  books,  which  is  now  lost,  began 
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with  the  election  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Thracinn, 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Isaurian. 
It  therefore  embraced  the  period  from  a.  d.  457  to 
491.  A  summary  of  its  contents  i*  preserved  in 
Photius  (cod.  79),  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  few  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Candid  us 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  censures  the 
styte  of  the  historian  for  its  aJTV-ctation  of  poetical 
beauties.  A  small  fragment  of  the  work  is  pre- 
served by  Suidas  (s.  v.  x«f>ft*)-  The  extant  frag- 
ments of  Candid  us  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
**  Eclogae  Historicorum  de  Rob.  Bya.,"  ed.  Labbe, 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  w  Excerpta  de  Lega- 
tionibus,  &c."  ed.  D.  Hoesehclius,  published  by  C 
A.  Fabrotus,  Paris,  1648.  They  are  also  contained 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &c  published 
in  the  Bonn  collection  of  Byzantine  writers.  (Comp. 
Hanke,  By*,  Rer.  Script  ii.  3,  p.  672,  Ac;  Fabric 
OUd.  Grate  vii.  p.  543.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRO'NIUS,  one  of  the 
consular  envoys  despatched  by  Didius  Julianus 
and  the  senate  in  A.  o.  192,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  troops  of  Septimius  Severua  to  abandon 
their  leader,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  ene- 
my. Not  only  did  Candidas  fail  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  mission,  but  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  who  re- 
collected the  harshness  he  had  formerly  displayed 
towards  those  under  his  command.  We  find  him, 
nevertheless,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  employ- 
ed as  a  legate  by  Severus,  first  in  Asia  Minor, 
against  Pcsccnnius  Niger,  and  afterwards  (194) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  On  both 
occasions  he  did  good  service  ;  for,  by  his  exhorta- 
tions and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  M  as 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaea ;  and,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Lateranus,  be  reduced  to  sub- 
mission the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Adiabene  and  Os- 
roene.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  16,  Ixxiv.  6,  lxxv.  2  ; 
Spartian.  Julian.  5.)  [W.  R.] 

CANDY  BUS  (Kd»Su€os),  a  son  of  Deucalion, 
from  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lycia,  was  believed 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  Byx,  $.v.)  LL.S.] 
CANETHUS  (KaVqtos),  two  mythical  person- 
ages, one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  second  the  son 
of  Atlas  and  father  of  Can  thus  in  Euboca,  from 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chalets  derived 
its  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L 
78;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  [L.  S.J 

CANI'DIA,  whose  real  name  was  Gmtidia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  scholiasts,  was  a  Neapolitan 
hetaira  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when  she  deserted 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  holding  her  up 
to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodes,  and  of  the  8th  Satire 
of  the  first  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  16th  ode 
of  the  1st  book  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  poems. 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  because 
her  real  name  Gratidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  what 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  while  the  assumed  one 
was  associated  with  gray  hairs  and  old  age.  (Comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  48  ;  SchoL  Acr.  and  Cruqu.  ad  toe 
and  ad  Sat.  i.  8.  24.) 

P.  CANI'DIUS  CRASSUS.  [Crawus.] 
CANl'NA,  C.  CLAU'DIUS,  consul  in  b.  c 
285  and  273.  [Claudius.] 

CANI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned 
in  early  Roman  history.  It  came  into  notice  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  praetor  in  B.  c.  171,  was  the 
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f:rst  mcniber  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  the 
curale  office* ;  but  the  first  Caninius  who  was  con- 
sal  wu  C  Caninius  Rebilus  in  a  c.  45.  The  chief 
families  are  those  of  O  all  us  and  Rebilus  :  wc 
also  meet  with  the  surname  of  Satrius,  and  a 
Caninius  Sail  us  tin*  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
by  some  member  of  this  gens.  [Sallustius.] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus  in  a  c.  107.  Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  bow  this  Canius  was  Liken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythius,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  il 
69,  de  Of.  iii.  14.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 

CANNUTIUS.  [Canutjus.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANO'PUS  (KdVatfoi  or  Kd- 
ranros),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in 
Kpvpt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Menelaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobus,  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
XTiL  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Narral.  8  ;  Nicand.  Ther.  309, 
Ac.;  Schol.  ad  Adian.  V.  It.  xv.  13;  Steph.  Byz. 
$.  v.;  Tac.  Anaal.  ii.  60;  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  13;  Amm. 
Marcell.  xxii.  16  ;  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Georp.  iv.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  Egypt  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
phan.  AncoraL  §  108;  Rufin.  Hist.  Ecdet.  ii.  26  ; 
Suid.  uv.  KAvwtoi.)  The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(  Aristtd.  OraL  AegypL  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  Ax.  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 
jars  with  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
human  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  and  hieroglyphics.  (DCtcription  dt  CErrypte^ 
L  pi.  10,  ii.  pL  36,  92;  Montfaucon,  CAntujaUi 
ejrpliq.  voL  ii.  p.  2,  pL  132-134.)  Such  jars  are 
also  seen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Cnnobian,  coins. 
(Vaillant,  Hid.  PtoUm.  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
performing  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  manner ;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinus,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtfuL  Modern  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
worshipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  Sempis,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  Pamth.  Aegypt.  iii.  p.  151  ;  Hug,  Unttnuck- 
fi&er  den  AfyOm,  Ac. ;  Creuzer,  Dionyriug, 


p.  109,  &c^  Symbol,  i.  p.  225,  Ac.)        [L.  S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
I  most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  families.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuzeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacuzeni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacuzeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
arc  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuzenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1 107* 

2.  JoannesCantacuzsnus,  the  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  ScbaMocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Scljuks  about  1174. 

3.  Man  u el  Cantacuzenus,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  nevertheless  mode  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angclus,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1195. 

5.  Thbodorub,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus;  he  was  killed  iu 
1183. 


6.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  dux  under  John  Vatatzcs,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  subsequently 

to  the  year  12G1  :  his  children  probably  were, 


1. 


of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
IL,  the  elder  (1283—1328);  married  Theodora  Pa- 
laeologii^fTarehanioto),  who  died  in  1342. 


S.  ^uLu 
Nicephorus. 


3.  A  daughtei 


1- 


Joannes'  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  in  1347. 
[Joannes  VI.]  He  married  Irene,  daugh- 
ter of  Andronicus  Asan  Protovestiarius,  and 

of  Joannes^  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 


I 

2.  Nicephorus 


3.  A  daughter,  married  Con- 
stantiniu  Acropolita. 


I. 


Matthaeus  AsaiiesCantacn- 
aenus,  co-emperor  in  1 355, 
and  abdicated  in  the 
year.  [Matthaeus.]  He 
died  before  his  father.  He 
married  Irene  Palaeologinn. 


I  I  I 

2.  Thomas. 

3.  Manuel,  duke 
of  Sparta,  died 
1380. 

4.  Andronicus, 
died  1348. 


5.  Maria, 
ried  Niccpho- 


Angelus, 
despot  of 


6.  Theodora, 
married 
Urnhan, 
sultan  of 
the  TutVs- 


I 

7.  Helena, 
married 
Joannes  V 
Palneo- 
logus. 
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I.Joannes  2.  Demetrius    3.  George  Such  e-  4.  Theodora,    5.  Helena,  married  6.  Irene,  married 

despot.        Sebasto-         tai,    a    great  a  nun.           David  Conuienua,  George  Bran- 

crator.           general     and  last   emperor  of  kowicz,  prince 

admiral.  Trebizond.  of  Servia. 

 I 

I 

Manuel,  prince  of  Mesvne,  submitted  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  about  1460.    He  fled  to  Hungary, 
where  he  died.   He  married  Maria,  turnamed  Cluchia,  but  no  issue  is  known. 


There  are  several  other  Cantacuzeni  conspicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
correctly  established.  (Du  Conge,  Familiac  liyzan- 
p"  258,  &.c. )  [  W.  P.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (Kd*0apo»),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  *.  v.;  Kudoc  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  comedy  entitled  Symmacbia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Cantharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet. 
Besides  some  fragments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  viz.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApostoL  «.  V,  'Apdttot  odAijrjjj; 
Pollux,  iv.  u'l),  and  Tereus.  (A then.  iii.  p.  81  ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  t.  v.  *A9inWo.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  MupMn*"  and 
the  *Ai|8dV«f,  no  fragments  are  extant.  (Mcineke, 
//is/.  Cril.  Com.  Graec  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (Kd*9*po*i  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
fluty  chides.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Rutychides  about  B.c.  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus  as  is  probable,  his  father  Alexis  can- 
not have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  (/.  e.)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polycletus  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  &  c  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  B.C.  268.  He  seems  to  have  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Paus.  vL  3.  §  3,  vi.  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  (KaV^or),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  78;  Orph. 
Argon.  139;  Val.  Flacc.  i.  453.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  Libya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
rus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495; 
VaL  Flacc.  vi.  317,  viL  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  CANTl'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontiffs,  committed  incest  with  a  Ve&ud 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a.  c  216,  and  was 
Hogged  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  poutifcx 
maximus,    (Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  293, 
accused  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max- 
imus, the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  x.  46.) 

CANULEIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Gens  is  Divbh:  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.  [Canui.kius.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulriur,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  u.  c.  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  establishing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  lawn 
of  the  twelve  tables.     He  also  proposed  a  law 


giving  the  people  the  option  ol  choosing  the  con- 
suls from  either  the  patricians  or  the  plebs  ;  but  to 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  plebs,  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  military  tribunes, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifferently 
from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls.  (Liv. 
iv.  1 — 6  ;  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  37  ;  Floras,  i.  25  ; 
Dionys.  xL  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulbiur,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
u.  c.  420,  accused  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  B.  c  423,  on  account  of  his 
misconduct  in  the  Volscian  war.  [Atratinum, 
No.  5.]  Canuleius  and  his  colleagues  introduced 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  of  an  assignment 
of  the  public  land.    (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canulkius,  one  of  the  five  Roman  le- 
gates sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Aetolians,  B.  c. 
174.    (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Cani'lkius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Egpyt  pre- 
viously to  &  c  160.    (Polyb.  xxxi.  18.) 

5.  C.  Canulbiur,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  tt.  c. 
100,  accused  P.  Fur  ins,  who  was  so  much  detested 
by  the  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  before 
he  commenced  his  defence.  (Appian,  Ii.  C.  i.  33  ; 
comp.  Cic.  pro  Jialnr.  9  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fray.  105, 
p.  43,  cd.  lieimar.) 

6.  L.  Can u lsi us  one  of  the  publicani,  engaged 
in  farming  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported 
goods  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verres  waa 
governor  of  Sicily,  a.  u  73—71.  (Cic  Vvrr.  ii. 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulkius,  defended  by  Hortcnsius  and 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown,  (tie 
Brut.  92.) 

8.  Canulkius,  mentioned  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  in  B.  c  49  (ad  AtU  x.  5),  is  otherwise  un- 
known. 

9.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  the 
war  with  Pompey,  ».  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  into 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  corn.  (Caes.Z?.  C.  iii.  42.) 

CAN  US,  Q.  GELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Pom- 
pouius  Atticus  was  struck  out  of  the  proscription 
in  a.  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Atticus.  (Nepos,  AtHO^  comp. 
Cic.  ad  AH.  xiii.  31,  xv.  21.)  The  Cana  to  whom 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  young  Q.  Cicero, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  this  Gcllius  Can  us. 
(Ad  AU.  xiii.  41,  42.) 

CAN  US,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
promised  his  friends  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Caligula,  to  appear  to  them  after  his 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  fulfilled 
this  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Antiochus.  (teencc.  de  Animi 
Tratuju.  14  ;  PluL  ap.  Sifnoell.  p.  330,  d.) 

CANU'SIUS  or  UANU'SIUS  (Tan»cu>,\  ap- 
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parcatly  a  Greek  historian,  who  seems  to  have 
boon  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar ;  for  it  is  on 
the  authority  of  Canusiu*  that  Plutarch  (Ours.  22) 
relates,  that  whoa  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
on  account  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  a  c.  55,  Cato  declared  that  Cncsar  ought 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  atone  for 
his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.        [L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNU'TIUS,  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  a  c  106,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  as  the  most  eloquent  orator 
out  of  the  senatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted orators  of  his  time,  and  who  left  no  orations 
iH'hind  him,  P.  Canutius  composed  some  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius.  Canu- 
tius is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
Cluentius  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  several  of  the  parties  connected  with  that 
disgraceful  affair.  (Cic  Brut.  56,  pro  Cluent.  10, 
18,  21,  27  ) 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNU'TIUS,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  the  year  that  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated, a  c.  44,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
Wbeu  Octavianus  drew  near  to  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  October,  Canutius  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions ;  and 
upon  Octavianus  declaring  against  Antony,  Canu- 
tius conducted  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behalf.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octa- 
vianus went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Rome ;  and  when  the  latter  summoned  the  senate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianus  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
would  not  allow  Canutius  and  two  of  his  other 
colleagues  to  approach  the  Capitol,  lest  they  should 
put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Dec  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Canutius  hod  full  scope  for  indulging  his 
hostility  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
in  the  most  furious  manner  (continua  rabie  lace- 
ntbut,  Veil  Pat  ii.  64).  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  year,  B.  c  43, 
Canutius  is  said  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (/.  c.)  to 
have  been  included  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
death;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Perusinian  war,  a  c.  40.  As  Octavianus 
had  deserted  the  senatorial  party,  Canutius  became 
one  of  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  a  c  40 ;  but  falling  into  his  hands  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Perusia,  Canutius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
orders.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  41 ;  Dion  Cass.  zlv. 
6,  12;  Cic  adFam.  xiL  3,23,  PkUipp.  hi.  9; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  14.) 

The  C.  Canutius,  whom  Suetonius  (de  Gar. 
HlieL  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  Ti.  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  M  De  Oratoribus"  (c.  21)  is  the 
same  as  cither  P.  or  TL  Canutius,  or  a  different 
person  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CATANEUS  (Kwrowtff),  a  son  of  Hipponous 
and  Astynome  or  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  I  phis. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  70;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phocn.  181  ; 
ad  1'tnd.  Xem.  ix.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Euadne 
or  Ianeira,  who  is  also  called  a  daughter  of  Ipbis, 
and  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Sthenclus, 
(Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  vi.  46  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8) 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  from 
Argob  against  Thebes,  where  he  had  his  station  at 
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the  Ogygian  or  Electrian  gate.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  6; 
Acschyl.  Sept.  c.  Tkcb.  423 ;  Paus.  ix.  8.  §  3) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  say,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Pkcen. 
1172,  &c;  comp.  Soph.  Autiy.  133;  Apollod.  iii.  6. 
§7;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  des- 
troyed herself.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip  Suppl. 
983,  &c;  Philostr.  Icon.  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  Art  Am.  iii. 
21  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Capaneiu  is  one  of  those 
heroes  whom  Asclcpins  was  believed  to  have  called 
back  into  life.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Argives.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.  [Gordunus,] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  wo  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep.  ex  Pont.  iv.  16.  36.)  [W.R.J 

CAPELLA,  ANTPSTIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Lamprid.  c.  ).)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTI A'N US  MINECS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  belioved  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  different  critics  have  fixed  upon  different 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximums  and  the  Gordians.  In  MSS.  he  is 
frequently  styled  A/tr  Carthaginiensis ;  and  since, 
when  speaking  of  himself,  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion M  Deata  alumnum  urbs  Elissae  quern  videt,"  it 
seems  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  his  education,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as- 
sertions, that  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  fur  advanced 
in  life,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  personal  history, 
but  an  ancient  biogmph y  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Rarth's  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric  BiU.  Lot.  iii.  c.  17.) 

The  great  work  of  Capella  is  composed  in  a  med- 
ley of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  the  Satyra  Menippca  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  along  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Roethius 
has  thrown  his  Consolatio  Philosophise.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compilation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  polite  learning  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  once  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus,  the  third 
book  treats  of  Grammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  Logic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric  ;  the  sixth  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Geography,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simple  propositions  on  lines,  surfaces,  and  so- 
lids ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy ;  and  the  last  of  Music  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
the  materials  are  ill-selected,  ill-arranged,  and 
ill-digested ;  though  from  amidst  much  that  is  dull 
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aud  frivolous,  we  can  occasionally  extract  curious 
and  valuable  information,  derived  without  doubt 
from  treatises  which  have  long  since  perished. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  remarkable  passage  ( viii. 
§  857)  we  detect  a  hint  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  solar  system.  It  is  here  so  distinctly  main- 
tained that  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earth,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Martianut,  may  have  de- 
rived the  first  germ  of  his  theory  from  this  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apuleius  and  Tertullion.  It  is 
overloaded  with  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  has  all 
the  sustained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten- 
sion, and  the  striving  after  false  sublimity,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.  Some  al- 
lowance must  be  made,  however,  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.  It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  Hence  it  was  copied 
and  re-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  cor- 
ruptions crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.  A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capella,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
875,  is  mentioned  by  L'Abbe  (UibL  Nov.  MSS. 
p.  45) ;  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Iceland  (Commentar.  de  Script,  tirit.  p.  214); 
and  Perizonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorensis  about  the  year  888. 
In  modern  times,  Ugoletus  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vicenza  by  Henricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
fol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  prefatory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  fol. ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubravius,  1516,  foL ;  of  Basle,  1532,  fob;  of 
Lyon*,  1539,  8vo.;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  Ac, 
of  Vulcnnius,  1577,  foL  in  a  voL  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  Itidorus.  But  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to.  Francf. 
1830,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  The 
lust  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  his  **Auc- 
tores  Vet  Musicae,"  Amst.  4to.  1652;  the  first 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1 763,  8vo.,  and  by  J.  A.  Goetz  at  Nuremberg,  Uvo. 
17IM,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  arc  inserted  in  the  Collcctio  Pi- 
smirensis,  vol.  vi.  p.  69. 

The  popularity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
allotted  by  Gn-gorius  Turoncnsis,  Joannes  Sari*- 
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buriensis,  Nicolaus  Clemangips,  and  others.  A 
number  of  clever  emendations  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  of  Heinsius  upon  Ovid ;  and  Munker,  in  his 
commentary  on  Hyginns,  has  given  several  impor- 
tant readings  from  a  Leyden  MS.  There  is  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  Jacobs  in 
Ersch  and  O ruber's  Encyclopedic       [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  equcs, 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavia  Domitilla,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Vespasian.  (Suet.  Vesp.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CAPER  (Ka*7»i),  of  Elu,  the  son  of  one  Pytha- 
goras, who  acquired  great  renown  from  obtaining 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  Olympic  games.  (OI.  1 42,  b.  c 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  after 
Heracles,  according  to  Pausanias,  or  the  second, 
according  to  Africanus,  who  conquered  in  these 
two  contests  on  the  same  day.  (Paus.  v.  21.  §  5, 
vi.  15.  §§  3,  6 ;  Euseb.  'EAA.  dA.  p.  42,  ed.  Scali- 
ger; Kniuse,  CHympia,  p.  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA' VI  US,  a  Roman  grammarian  of 
uncertain  date,  whoso  works  44 de  Latinitatc,"  Ac, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  respect  by 
Charisius,  Rufinus,  Servius,  and  others,  but  especi- 
ally by  Priscian.  We  possess  two  very  short  tracts 
entitled  M  Fktvii  Capri  grammatici  vetustissimi  de 
Orthogrnphia  libellus,"  and  "Caper  de  Verbis  roe- 
diia."  Barthius  (Advert,  xxi.  1,  xxxv.  9)  has  con- 
jectured, with  much  plausibility,  that  these  are  not 
the  original  works  of  Caper,  but  meagre  abridge- 
ments by  a  later  hand.  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
344)  cites  M  Caper  in  libris  euucleati  sermonis," 
and  (ad  Aen.  x.  377)  w  Caper  in  libris  dubii  gene- 
ris." St.  Jerome  (Adv.  Rufin.  ii.)  speaks  of  bis 
grammatical  ** common tarii "  as  a  book  in  common 
use ;  and  Agroetua,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
w  Libellus  de  Orthogranhia  et  Proprietate  ac  Diffe- 
rentia Scrmonum,"  refers  to  his  annotations  on 
Cicero  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions. He  is  also  frequently  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  on  no  good 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  de  TerenUo\  Ac,  Bonn,  )h*21.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  collection  of 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  about  1476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480,  1491,  and  often  afterwards. 
The  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the  **  Gram- 
mat.  Latin.  Auct,  Antiqu."  by  Putschius  (pp. 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605;  [W.  R.] 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.  [Savics.] 

CAPHA.  [Thbodoma.] 

CAPHO.  [Capo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  mtber  of  Betilienus  Bosnia,  or 
Cassias  Betillinus  as  Dion  Gnssius  calls  him,  was 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  son 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  death 
himself.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  25.)  [Babsits,  p.  4/1,  b.] 

CA'PITO  (Kow/tw).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  is 
called  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  'Epsmad,  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  (viii.  p. 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  wpos 
ircnrwov  dxofiviinortifutTa,  from  which  he  quotes  a 
statement  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Capito 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (v.  67,  cd.  Tauchn.)  may  be  the  same  person 
as  the  epic  poet. 

2.  A  native  of  Lycia,  is  called  by  Suidos  ($.  v. 
Kavlrwv)  and  Kudocia  (p.  267)  an  historian,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Isauriii  ('lrai/piicd),  which 
consisted,  according  to  Suidas,  of  eight  books,  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus  of  Uyxait- 
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tium.  The  latter  writer  («.  r.  Y(uo3a),  quote*  the 
fifteenth  book  of  k;  bat  the  reading  in  that  pas- 
aage  seems  to  be  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  has  i  in- 
stead of  vtrrncaiStKarai.  This  Capito  alio  made 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  sketch  of  Roman  histopr 
which  Kutropins  bad  drawn  up  from  Livy.  The 
translation,  which  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (/.  r.) 
and  Lydus  {De  Maijutr.  I'rrxmm.),  is  lost,  and  hia 
work  or  works  on  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  have  like- 
wise perished.  (Com p.  Tschucke's  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Eutropius,  p.  lxvi.  &c)  [1*  8.] 

CA'PITO  (Kawlrwv),  a  physician,  who  pmhaMy 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  who  appears  to  hare  given  particular  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  arc 
quoted  by  Galen  {De  Compoe.  Medicam.  tee.  Txtc 
iv.  7.  vol.  xii.  p.  731 )  and  Aetius  (ii.  3.  77,  p.  332). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Artetnidoras 
Capito  [ArtkmidorcbJ,  but  this  is  quite  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  B.  c  5.5,  and  with  bis  colleague,  Aquilliua 
Gallns,  opposed  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.  Capito  in  particular  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribune  Trebonius  brought  forward, 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
vain.  Capito  and  Gall  us  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  atop  the  levy  of  the  troop*  and  to  render  the 
campaigns,  which  the  consuls  wished  to  undertake, 
impossible  ;  and  when  Crassus,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthtans,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
ApDiua,  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
with  a  nota  censoria,  as  he  was  chanced  with  hav- 
ing fabricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had  : 
attempted  to  deter  Crassus  from  his  undertaking. 
Dion  Cassias  (xxzix.  34)  says,  that  Capito,  as  tri- 
bune, also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  favour  of  Caesar ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  {ad  Famil.  xiii  29),  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  friend,  says  that  he  favoured  the 
party  of  Caesar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
just  referred  to,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
much  pains  to  induce  Plancus  to  interfere  with 
Caesar  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitus  ( Ann.  hi.  45)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
(B.  C.  v.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xxxi.  42,  xxxix.  33 — 39 ; 
Appian,  H.  G  ii,  18;  Plut.  CVass.  19;  Cic  de 
Divinat.'uW.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
by  Pomponius  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
Trebatius.  Labeo,  too,  his  elder  contemporary 
and  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ofilius, 
but  had  received  his  elementary  education  from 
Trebatius,  and  had  listened  to  all  tbe  other 
eminent  jurists  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
pito became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Rome,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession.  Differing  in  opinion  on  many  impor- 
tant points,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
schools,  analogous  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
They  were  men  of  very  opposite  dispositions  and 
political  principles — Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi- 
tary republican  ;  Capito,  a  time-serving  adherent 
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to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  favour  with  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  in  order, 
says  Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  75),  that  he  might  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fore his  43rd  year.  He  was  consul  suffectus  with 
C.  Vibius  Postumus  in  a.  d.  5.  Several  writers 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C.  Fonteius  Ca- 
pita, who  was  consul  with  Gcrmanicus  in  a.  n.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  bis  words),  that 
Labeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  "  Ex  his  Ateius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  qnum  offerretur  ei  ab  Augusto 
consul  a  tua,  ct  honorem  suscipere."  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
s.  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenta- 
tors who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  natural! v 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus:  "Ilii 
[Labeoni],  quod  practuram  intra  stetit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [Capitoni]  quod  consulatum 
adrptus  est,  odium  ex  invidia  orieliatur.** 

In  A.  o.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mesaalla  in  the  important  office  of  *  curator  aqua- 
rum  publicanim,"  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  hi*  death.  (Frontinus,  de  Aquaed.  102,  ed 
Dicderich.) 

Capito  continued  in  favour  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arruntius  were  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  hanks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  tributary  streams  and  lakes.  Deputies  from 
the  coloniae  and  municipal  towns  whose  interests 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  76,  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Philologua,  who  was  a 
freedman,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  circumstances) 
the  freedman  of  Capito.    [Ateius,  p.  392,  b.] 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Capito 's  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
tbe  opposite  extreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  relating  to  new  years'  gifts 
{Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Strena)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
hiin  as  of  doubtful  Latinity.  In  the  morning  be 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbal 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  by  M.  Pomponius 
Marcellus,  a  rigid  purist,  but  Capito  pronounced 
that  "  it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so."  u  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth," 
rejoined  the  inflexible  Marcellus,  w  You  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citizenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words."  (Suet,  de  IU.  Gmm.  22  ;  Dion. 
Cuss.  Ivii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito 's  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.  There  was  a  faint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventure  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authority  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius,  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  full  citizenship,  at  least  a 
limited  jtu  Latii. 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  dis- 
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cern  the  spirit  <ff  a  courtier,  without  anything  to 
•  all  for  serious  blame,  hut  Tacitus  relates  an  inci- 
dent which  exhibits  Capito  in  the  shameful  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite—of a  lawyer  perTerting  his  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  accused  by  some 
informer  of  treason,  for  having  melted  down  a 
small  silver  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  converted  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberius  employed  his  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  atrocious  delinquent  as  L.  Ennius. 
**  Let  the  emperor,1'  said  he,  M  be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  private  griefs,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  limits— let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state."  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  the  lawyer.    (Tac.  Attn.  iii.  70.) 

Shortly  after  this  disgraceful  scene  Capito  died, 
a.  n.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single  pure  extract 
from  any  of  his  works  occurs  in  the  Digest,  though 
tlicie  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
J I  is  works  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  arc  cited  by 
Mucrobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo:  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  $  1  ;  32»  »•  30, 
§  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  1 3,  $  1  ;  by  Javolc- 
nus,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
a.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  CaphVs  consul- 
ship), by  Paulus,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
14  ;  though,  in  this  last- mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  a.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  <f  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  himself  quo- 
ting Servius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
haud.  There  are  judicial  fragments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
JMacrobius).  A  collection  of  such  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirk  sen  in  his  linn l^t'udce  atu  der 
Schrifien  der  Romuchen  Juruten,  pp.  83 — 92. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Conjedaneoy 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  259th  book  is  cited  by  Gellius.  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Gellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciia  publicis,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  some  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Commentarius  de  Judiciis  Publicis.  Possibly  the 
Conjectaneorum  libri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
parate works  of  Capito,  collected  and  arranged 
tinder  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
of  the  ancient  jurists,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  were  not  long.  l>abto  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  De  f<mtijirio  Jure, 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festus  (».  r.  Mundus).  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  snme 
treatise,  which  is  citrd  by  Macrobius  {St/urn  iii. 
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10)  under  the  name  />  Jure  Sncrtfieiorum.  3.  A 
treatise,  lie  Officio  Senatariu.    (Oell.  iv.  10.) 

Frontinus  (De  A<puudmd.  97)  cites  Capito  on 
the  law  of  the  public  waters  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
wry  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a  subject 
with  which  his  official  duties  connected  him. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  character  of 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  usage  of 
words  constitute  a  branch  of  study  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  interpret  wills 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  and  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Signification* 
Verborum  in  the  Digest.  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  Labeo,  and  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Capita.  In 
Pliny  (//.  JV.  xiv.  15),  Capito  is  cited  as  agreeing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Laelius  ( Aelius  ? ) 
in  holding  (as  Plautus,  Pseud,  ii.  4.  51,  seems  to 
have  held),  that  the  word  myrrktMa  comprehended 
sweets  (duJeia),  as  well  as  wines.  In  another 
passage  of  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
enquus  and  jtUtor.  In  Servius  (ad  Viiy.  Aen.  v. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  are  cited  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  ou  the  distinction  between  Drrtu 
and  Detu.  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  the  jurist 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digest  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  frecdman  Ateius  Philologus  may 
be  meant. 

Aymaras  Rivalu'us,  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  that 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  the  12  Tables,  but 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  assertion,  which, 
however,  is  followed  by  Val.  Forster  (in  i.  Zileti 
Tnictatm  TracUUmum  p.  48),  and  Rutibus.  (/Ar 
Jurisp,  c  48.) 

Gellius  (xiii.  12)  cites  a  certain  epistle  of 
Capito,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  past  tense  of  Labeo, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
It  commends  the  great  legal  learning  of  Labeo, 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  so  ex- 
cessive, that  he  set  no  value  upon  anything  "  nisi 
quod  justuin  sanctumquc  esse  in  Romania  antiqut- 
tatibus  legisseL"  It  then  relates  an  instance  of 
Labeo's  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  arrest. 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  shew,  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  from  Varro,  why.  it  was 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest,  had  not  the 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  sum- 
mons. That  Capito  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  letter  of  constitutional  law 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
two  jurists  as  drawn  by  Pomponius :  **  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instructors  : 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  different 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  introduced 
many  innovations."  (Dig.  I.  tit.  2,  a.  2.  $  47.) 
For  the  pi  rpose  of  reconciling  these  apparently 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Capito  was  a  follower  of  the  Old  in  private  law, 
and  I^abeo  in  public  law  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New  ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  founders  of  two 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law,  to  which  must  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  belonged.  Their  respec- 
tive followers,  mentioned  by  Pcinpouius,  arc — 
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O/C.  Atcitu  Cuptto. 
Masurius  Sabinus. 
C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Longinus. 
Cnelius  Sabinus. 
Priscus  Javolenutc 
A  burn  us  Valcns. 
Tuscianua. 
Snlrius  Julianas. 


Of  An  tut  ins  TyoLeo. 
"M.  Cocceius  Ncrra 

pater. 
Scmpronius  Proculus. 
Ncrvn  filius. 
Pegasus. 
P.  JuTcntius 

pater. 
CeUus  filius. 
Neratius  Priscus. 

To  the  list  of  Capito 's  followers  may  be  added 
with  certainty,  Oaius  ;  with  the  highest  probability, 
Pomponius  ;  and,  with  more  or  less  plausible  con- 
jecture, a  few  others,  as  T.  Arista 

The  schools,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  the 
founders,  took  their  respectiTc  names  from  distin- 
guished disciples  of  those  jurists.  The  followers 
of  Capito  were  called  from  Masurius  Sabi- 
nus, Sabiniani ;  aud  afterwards,  from  Cassius 
Longinus,  Cassiani.  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Proculus  (not  Proculeius),  the  ill- formed 
name  Proculeiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  manuscripts  wherever  it  occurs).  From  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  phrase  Pegasianum  jus, 
(meaning,  the  legal  writings  of  Pegasus,)  in  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (iv.  77),  some  nave  supposed 
that  the  followers  of  Labeo  were  also  called  from 
Pegasus,  Pegasiani.  (Diet.  ofAnt.$.v.Juriscon*ulti.) 

The  controversy  as  to  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  these  schools  has  been  endless,  and 
mo*t  writers  on  the  subject  have  endeavoured  to 
ref.-r  those  differences  to  some  general  principle. 
When  continental  jurists  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 
equity  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.  Those  who 
thought  Libco  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en- 
list him  their  side  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Mascovius  and  ifommel,  Labeo  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.  When 
modern  jurists  were  divided  into  the  philosophical 
(dyslogistically,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dyslogistically,  unphilosophical),  schools,  Capito 
and  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.  Dirksen  (Beitr'age  zur  Kentnus  det 
Itomixrkr*  i?erafc,PP-  1-159)  and  Zimmern  ( It  R.  G. 
1.  i  66)  think,  that  the  schools  differ  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 
votaries  of  Sabinus  look  for  something  eternal  to 
bang  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
practice,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 
private  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 
and  only  at  last,  in  default  of  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  principles  of  right  und  the  natural 
feelings  of  equity  :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 
lus on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  freely  to  the  inner  essence  of  rules  and  insti- 
tutions, and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
changing basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appa- 
rent deviation  from  the"  letter,  arrive  at  results 
more  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject 
Puchta  (lust.  1.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 
liberal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 
philosophical  progress  and  scientific  dcvelopeineut. 

Whether  the   original   differences  rested  on 
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general  principles,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 
discordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  points, 
it  is  clear  that  the  political  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  schools,  for  Cocceius 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  the  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
grown  out  of  fashion,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  prince.  Proculus  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  law,  the 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  original  differences,  and 
introduced  now  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Gains,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  but  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  havo  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times,  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus, 
we  find  a  case  in  Oaius  (iiL  140)  where  Cassius 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculus 
follows  that  of  Ofilius  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Roman 
jurists  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Justinian  fonnd  it  necessary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
mid  second  editions  of  his  Constitutionum  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
versies, and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideration  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Decision es,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  but  further,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  ho  settled  were 
ever  party  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school.  A  school  of 
Miscclliones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Festus,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law  :  «*  Miscelliones 
appellantur,  qui  non  certne  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  mixtorumque  judiciorum.'*  Cujas,  from 
a  false  rending  of  Servius  (ad  Vinj.  Am.  Hi.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Hcr- 
ciscundi.  Servius  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consciousness  ceased  with  death  ;  others 
that  the  soul  was  immortal  ;  while  the  Stoics  pur- 
suing a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  bnrieA  in 
the  earth,  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
**  Stoici  vcro,  terri$  condiy  L  e.  medium  secuti,  tarn 
diu  ihirare  dicunt,  quamdiu  durat  et  corpus.** 
Cujas  for  terris  condi,  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  hercisaindi,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiae  herciscundae 
cau*a.  (Dig.  10.  tit.  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas,  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  jurists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  civilians  of  his  day,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — not  once  by  his 
own  follower,  Oaius — though  there  are  many  (60) 
more  citations  bearing  the  name  of  Lnbeo  in  the 
Digest,  and  n  vast  number  of  citations  of  Ijabco  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — the 
conclusions  of  Capito's  school  seem,  in  a  majority  of 
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cases,  to  have  prevailed  in  practice.  This  proceeded 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  great  authority  acquired 
by  Masuriua  Sabiuus,  and  from  the  numerous  com- 
mentators who  wrote  libri  ad  Sabinum.  Among 
these,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  opposite  party. 
According  to  Blumc's  celebrated  hypothesis,  first 
suggested  by  Jac  Godcfroi,  one  of  the  great 
divisions  in  most  of  the  titles  of  the  Digest  con- 
sisted of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  annotations 
on  Snbinus.  Some  Sabinian  inrluence  may  also 
have  been  exerted  upon  Roman  jurisprudence 
through  the  labour  of  the  Sabinian  Salvius  Ju- 
lianus  in  recasting  the  praetor's  edict.  But  there 
never  was  any  general  determination  in  favour  of 
either  school.  In  some  points,  Proculus  and  his 
party  were  preferred.  For  example,  Gaius  (ii.  21 ) 
mentions  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  and  (ii.  195)  another 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  against  certain  theoretical  con- 
clusions of  the  Sabinians  ('  nostri  praeceptores') 
and  in  favour  of  the  **  diversae  scholae  auctores." 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  jurists  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  jura  condere,  rather  than 
the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  became  under  the 
empire  the  test  of  legal  orthodoxy.  (Plia  H.  N. 
xiv.  15 ;  Rutilius,  c.  48,  in  Franckii  Vita*  Tripar- 
tite JCtorum,  contains  several  questionable  state- 
ments, without  giving  his  authorities.  He  enters 
into  conjectures  as  to  the  family  of  the  jurist,  and 
treats  of  several  Romans  of  the  name  of  Capito. 
Ikrtrand,  ii.  51.  3;  Guil.  Grot.  i.  12.  6  ;  Ant 
Augustinus,  de  Notnutil)us  Propria  I'andrcturum, 
in  Otto's  Thesaurus,  i.  2*26;  Chr.  Thomasii,  Com- 
paratia  Antistii  IajLcomu  et  Ateii  Capitonis,  4to. 
Lips.  1683  ;  Corn.  Van  Eck,  de  Fifa,  MorHtu^  et 
Studiit  At.  Antutii  Labeonia  et  C.  Ateii  Caption  it, 
ed.  Oelrichi,  Thes.  Nov.  Diss.  i.  825—856  ; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Seieda  quaedam,  <fc»  ib.  vol  ii. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  Ill— 126;  Maiansius,  ad  XXX 
JCtos,  ii.  167—186  ;  Zimmern.  R.  R.  G.  i. 
§§  82,  83.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DI  US,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
contemporary  of  the  vounger  Pliny.   (Ep.  vi.  13.) 

CA'PITO",  COSSUTIA'NUS,  a  Roman  advo- 
cate in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  used  his  profession  as  a  mere  means  for 
enriching  himself.  For  this  reason  he  and  some  of 
his  profession  opposed  a  law  by  which  advocates  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  fees  from  their  clients. 
In  a.  o.  56  he  obtained  Cilicia  as  his  province,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  same  avarice  and  impu- 
dence as  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Cilicians  accused  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  was  condemned,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  his  senatorial  rank.  But  this  he  afterwards 
received  back,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellinus, 
his  father-in-law;  and  shortly  after,  a.  d.  62,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Antistius  Sosianus  of  high 
treason.  In  a.  d.  66,  Annaeus  Mela,  the  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Lucan,  left  a  large  legacy  to  Tigellinus  and 
CoHsutianusCnpito,  the  latter  of  whom  came  forward 
in  the  same  year  as  the  accuser  of  Th rosea  Partus, 
for  Th  rosea  had  formerly  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Cilicians  against  him,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  his  condemnation.  Ca- 
pito was  rewarded  by  Nero  for  this  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac.  Ann.  xL  6,  &c, 
xiii.  33,  xiv.  48,  xvi.  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  33;  Juv. 
SaL  fin.  A3,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUS.  1.  T.  Fontrius  Ca- 
t-to, was  praetor  in  a  c  178,  and  obtained  the 
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command  in  Hispania  Ulterior,  which  was  left  to 
him  also  for  the  year  following,  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.    (Li v.  xL  59,  xli  2,  19.) 

2.  P.  Fontrius  Capito,  was  praetor  in  a  c 
169,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  (Li v. 
xliil  13,  17.) 

3.  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  a  friend  of  M.  Antony, 
accompanied  Maecenas,  in  a  c,  37,  when  he  was 
sent  by  Octavianus  to  Antony  to  restore  friend- 
ship between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Capito 
remained  with  Antony,  and  was  soon  after  sent 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  C.  Fonteius 
Capito  who  was  appointed  consul  snffectua,  in  a  c. 
33,  together  with  M'.  Acilius.  There  is  a  coin  of 
his  extant  with  the  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, and  on  which  Capito  is  called  propraetor,  and 
bears  the  praenomen  Cains.  (Horat.  SaL  L  5. 
32  ;  Plut  Anton.  36  ;  EckheL,  Doctr.  Num.  t. 
p.  219.) 

4.  C.  Fontrius  Capito,  a  son  of  C  Fonteius 
Capito,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  3.]  He 
was  consul  in  a.  a  12,  together  with  Gennanicus, 
and  afterwards  had,  as  proconsul,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  province  of  Asia.  Many  years  later, 
in  a.  a  25,  he  was  accused  by  Vibius  Serenas, 
apparently  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  Asia ;  but, 
as  no  sufficient  evidence  was  adduced,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. (Fasti  Cap.;  SuetCWL  8;  Tac  Ann. i v.  36.) 

5.  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  59  to- 
gether with  C.  Vipsanius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  1 ; 
Plin.  //.  K  ii.  72,  vii.  20 ;  Solia  6.) 

6.  L.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul  in  a.  a  67  to- 
gether with  C.  Julius  Rufus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Fasti  Siculi  and  the  Chronicon  of  Cnssiodorus ;  but 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Fonteius  Capito 
who  was  put  to  death  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of 
Galba,  a.  d.  68,  on  the  ground  of  having  attempted 
to  excite  an  insurrection,  is  uncertain.  (Tac  ItitL 
i.  7,  37,  52,  iii.  62,  iv.  13 ;  Suet  Galb.  11;  Plut 
Galb.  15,  where  4-poKnjwj  should  be  changed  into 
+otrrijios. ) 

It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  Capites  the  two 
following  coins  belong  :  the  praenomen  Publius 
would  lead  us  to  refer  them  to  No.  2.  The  former 
contains  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Mars  with  a  trophy 
behind  it  and  the  inscription  P.  Foxteivs  P.  F. 
Capito  III.  Via.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  riding 
on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  with  two  men  below 
fighting,  and  the  inscription  Man.  Font.  Tr.  Mil. 


The  latter  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Concordia  with  the  inscription  P.  Fonteivs  Ca- 
pito III.  Via.  Concordia,  and  on  the  rever-* 
•a  double  portico  with  the  inscription  T.  Dim.  Imp. 

VlL.  PVBL.  IL.  S.] 
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CA'PITO,  INSTEIUS,  a  centurion  in  the  Ro- 
man army  which  carried  on  the  war  under  Domi- 
tius  Corbalo  against  the  Parthian  Vologeses,  a.  D. 
54.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  sent  hostages 
who  were  deliTered  up  to  Capito.  He  is  probably 
the  same  whom  we  meet  with  three  years  later,  in 
those  same  regions  as  praefoctus  castrorum,  to 
whom  Corbalo  entrusted  some  of  the  smaller  fort- 
resses in  Armenia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  LUCI'LIUS,  procurator  of  Asia  in 
A.  D.  23,  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  malver- 
sation, and  was  tried  by  the  senate.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  15  ;  Dion  Cass,  lviu  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occurs  on  several 
coins  of  the  Maria  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  below,  but  this  Marius  Capito  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  The  obverse  re- 
presents the  head  of  Ceres,  the  reverse  a  man 
ploughing. 


CA'PITO,  VIRGI'NIUS.  During  the  war 
between  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
a.  d.  69,  Virginius  Capito  sent  a  slave  to  L.  Vitel- 
lius, the  emperor's  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Terracina,  if  he  would  receive 
the  garrison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  hanged 
for  having  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
design.  (Tac  //».•'.  in.  77,  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  a  family-name  in  several 
Roman  gentea,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
given  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinus. 
In  the  same  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontanus, 
RsquUinus,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  families 
at  Rome,  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  possess  a 
volume  containing  the  biographies  of  various  Ro- 
man emperor*  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
piled by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dedicating  their  works  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
tian or  Cons  tan  tine.  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
all  thirty-four.  They  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinas,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  1 1 7  to  a.  d. 
284,  extending  over  a  space  of  lt>7  years,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Caesars  of 
Suetonius,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
immediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  last-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
passed  over ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
even  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
gap  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  Oordian  to  Vale- 
rianus,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  244  to  a.  d.  2.53,  includ- 
ing the  reigns  of  Philippus,  Decius,  Callus,  and 
Aemil  inn  us.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
tliat  these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
ginally have  loaned  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
the  existing  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  MS.  which  formed  the  archetype ;  but  this  is 
merely  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
collection  are  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
title  "Historiae  Augustne  Scriptores  sex,"  their 
names  being  Aelius  >  |>ai  tianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
V  ulcatius  Uallicanus,  Aelius  Lauipridius,  Tr  belli  us 
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Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopiscus.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  different  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  exhibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search, but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  from  different  sources  and  possess- 
ing different  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.  Hence  we  find  numerous 
repetitions  of  frivolous  details,  a  strange  mixture  of 
what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irrecon- 
cilable and  contradictory  statements  freely  admit- 
ted without  remark  or  explanation.  We  have  his- 
tory here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  <  rudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  classification  of  facts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  circumstances  recorded  nnd 
the  character  of  the  individual  under  discussion ; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inference.  The  narratives  have  all  the  bare- 
ness and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro- 
nicle without  possessing  simplicity  and  methodical 
arrangement.  These  strictures  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  in  favour  of  Vopiscus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records, 
and  to  have  token  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  although  he  often  exhibits  as  lit- 
tle discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  up  his  raw 
materials.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rumours  and 
false  details;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affairs  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulars  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,  the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writers  descant  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personages  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  falsehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fantas- 
tic extravagance  and  profusion  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus  : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
3.  L.  Veins,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albinns, 
6.  Opilius  Macriuus,  7.  the  two  Maximini,  8.  the 
three  Oordiani,  9.  Maximal  and  Ilalbinus.  Of 
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these  Antoninus  Pin*  and  L.  Vcrus  are  inscrib- 
ed to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  An- 
relius  (c  19);  Pcrtinax  and  Maximus  with  Balbi- 
nus  bear  no  inscription ;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  Salmasius,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MS3.,  assigns  the  first 
f.ve  to  Spartinnus,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitolinus  ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
fooli&h,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historiae  Augustae 
Scriptores  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
dc  Lavngna,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordia  Nervae,  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bernardinus,  foL  1489,  and  by  Ruben*,  fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  Kith  century  ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4  to.  1603,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubon ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Salmasius,  fol.  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  bat  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrevelius  (Lugd.  Rat  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruption* 
appear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  PratkcL  Acadenu  flvo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Ileyne,  Oputc  Academ.  voL  vL  p.  52,  &c;  Qu.  de 
Moulines,  Ate  moires  sur  les  Ecrirams  de  CHiatoire 
A  w/wsfc,  in  Memoir es  de  VA  cademie  de  Berlin,  \  750 ; 
Godofred.  Muscovius,  Oratio  de  Usu  et  Pracstantia 
Hist.  A  uyust.  in  Jure  CVctY*,  in  his  Optuc.  Juridica 
ei  PhUolmj.  8vo.  Lips.  1776;  H.  E.  Dirkscn,  Die 
Serif*,  llistor.  August.  8vo.  Lip*.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  b.  c  400  and  396.  (Li v.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI  NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man- 
lius Capitolinus,  consular  tribune  in  B.  c  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c.  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  f.  Cn.  n.  Capitolinus  Vul- 
sn,  thrice  consular  tribune,  in  B.  c.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.  c  390  be  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  Camillus  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Li  para  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.    (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Man li us  T.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  the 
famous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  wus 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seised  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  intcrreigu 
followed.  In  B.  C  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius,  whose 
residence  was  on  the  Capitol,  was  routed  from  his 


sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  goose,  and  on  discover- 
ing the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  he  could 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling them.  This  gallant  and  successful  deed  was 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  a-s*cmblod  people 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  honours  and  distinc- 
tions which  were  customary  at  the  time.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capitolinus 
from  this  circumstance ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take, as  it  had  become  a  regular  family-name  in 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thus  have 
inherited  it  from  his  father.  In  B.  c.  387  he  was 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  years  later,  B.  c.  385, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  to  whom 
be  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suifering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced from  their  patrician  creditors.  The 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  came  for- 
ward to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  it  appears 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  so  in- 
toxicated with  his  exploit,  that  be  could  not  bear 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  or 
raised  above  himself,  and  it  is  even  believed  that 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tyrant 
or  king  of  Rome.  With  such  or  similar  intentions 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppressors, 
who  became  so  alarmed  that  they  resolved  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  from  Rome,  Manlius 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plebeians 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  conducted 
himself  altogether  like  a  complete  demagogue. 
When  the  dictator  returned  to  the  city  in  order  to 
pnt  a  stop  to  the  proceeding*  of  Manlius,  he  sum- 
moned Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  The  rebel 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeians ;  but  the 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  viators  and 
consigned  to  prison  a*  a  seditious  citizen.  The 
plebeians,  though  they  did  not  venture  anything 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  their 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  champion, 
and  gathering  around  his  prison.  The  attempts  of 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  plebeians 
by  assignments  of  land,  only  irritated  them  the 
more,  as  they  regarded  these  favours  as  bribes  to 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insurrection  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patricians  saw 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manlius.  By  this 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  plebeian! 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insurrection  instead  of 
decreasing  spread  further  and  further.  In  the 
year  following,  B.  c,  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Manlius 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plcbs  to  open 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  received 
orders,  viderent  m  quid  res  publico  detrimenti  co- 
pent.  Manlius  was  charged  with  high-treason, 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  in  the 
campus  Martius,  bnt  a*  the  Capitol  which  had  once 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place, 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poeteliuian  grove 
outside  the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  military 
glory  nnd  hi*  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  The  member*  of  the  Manlia  gen*  considered 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
have  in  future  the  praenomcn  of  Marcus,  (Liv.  v. 
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31 ,  47,  ti.  5,  1 1,  14—  20 ;  Cic.  de  Re  PM.  ii.  27, 
1'kUipp.  I  13,  ii.  44 ;  Ocll.  xvii.  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Fng.  31,  p.  15,  ed.  Reimar,  xIt.  32 ;  AureL  Vict 
de  Vir.  IlL  24.) 

5.  A.  Manlius  A.  r.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  four 
tiroes  consular  tribune,  in  a  c  389,  385,  383,  and 
370.  In  his  first  tribuneship  Rome  was  attacked 
by  seTeral  enemies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlius  ob- 
tained the  command  of  one  of  the  three  armies 
then  raised  for  guarding  the  city.  In  the  'second 
tribuneship  he  persuaded  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Volscians, 
Latins,  and  Hemicans.    (Liv.  vL  1,  11,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c,  385.    (Liv.  vi  30.) 

7.  P.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  con- 
sular tribune  in  a  c.  379.  He  was  created  dic- 
tator in  B.  c  368,  as  the  successor  of  M.  Furius 
Caiuillus,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  and  during  his  government 
the  Licininn  laws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.  (Li*,  ri  30,  38,  &c ;  Plut.  CamW.  39, 42.) 

8.  L.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
naiosfs  was  dictator  in  a  c  363  dan  fyjendi 
eamu.    (Liv.  viL  3.) 

9.  Cn.  Manlius  L.  r.  A.  N.  Capitolinus  Im- 
fxriosus,  was  consul  in  a  c  359  with  M.  Popil- 
lius  Laenas,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur- 
tines.  Two  years  later,  B.  c.  357,  he  was  again 
called  to  the  consulship,  during  which  he  had  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  Faliscans  and  Tarqui- 
nienses.  In  a  c  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
Marciua  Rutilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Auruncans  in  345,  he  was  magister  equitum  to 
the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillus.  (Liv.  vii.  12, 
16,  22,  28  )  [L.  S  ] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sit.  i.  4.  94)  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  was  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
crown  of  Jupiter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  consequence  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  received  the 
surname  of  Capitolinus  from  his  being  placed  over 
the  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
was  a  regular  family-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
certain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  the  gens  refers  to 
the  connexion  of  one  of  the  Petillii  with  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  the  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  temple. 


CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUl'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  Harbatus,  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabimis  Regil- 
lensis.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian 
law,  he  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
plebeians,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
ducted the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and  his 
great  popularity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  Romans,  but  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  couu- 
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try.  The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  a  second  time  in  a.  c  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  and  by  bis  presence  of 
mind  saved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night.  After  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  a  c.  365  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aequians  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  delivered  his  fellow-citizens  from  their 
terror.  The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
the  consul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  his 
colleague  Q.  Fabius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it.  The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  c.  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.  During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  discontent  of 
the  plebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  energy.  The  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  was  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest.  In  a  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted at  Rome  as  an  office  distiuct  from  the  con- 
sulship. While  his  colleague  M.  Geganius  Mace- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Ardea,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  &  c  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenius.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  famine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  dignity  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.  In  a  u  437,  he 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamer- 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenac, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  a*  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  coin it  ia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  his  acquittal.  After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  iL  56 — 60, 
64,  iii.  2,  &c,  66,  &c,  iv.  8,  10, 1 3,  1 7,  4 1 ;  Diouy  s. 
ix.  43,  &c,  57,  61,  xi.  63;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  a 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  a  c.  421,  together 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.    (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Par- 
batus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  B.  C. 
405.    ( Liv.  iv.  6 1 ;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c.  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  vi.  1 1  ) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cinunnatub  Capitolini's, 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  388.  [Cincinnati's.] 
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6.  T.  Quinctio8  Cincinnatu8  Capitomnua, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  368.  [Cincinnatus.] 

7  T.  Qutxcrius  T.  r,  Pbnnos  Capitolinus 
Caisi'tNUS,  was  appointed  dictator  in  B.  c.  361,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  thinks, 
who  is  supported  by  the  triumphal  fasti,  which 
ascribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  this  year  over  the 
Gaul*.  In  the  year  following  he  was  magister 
cquitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Scrrilius  Ahala,  who 
likewise  fought  ngninst  the  Gauls.  In  B.  r,  354  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustns,  and  in  that 
year  the  Tiburtinca  and  Tarquinicnscs  were  sub- 
dued. In  B.  c.  351,  he  was  appointed  consul  a  se- 
second  time,  and  received  the  conduct  of  the  war 
.ngninst  the  Faliscans  as  his  province,  but  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselves  to 
ravaging  the  country.   (Liv.  vii.  9,  11,  18,  22.) 

8.  T.  Quinctius  Pkvnus  Capitolinus  Ckis- 
pinus.  In  a.  a  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marccllus 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  Capitolinus  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  camp.  In  B.  c.  209,  he  was  elected  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Capua  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  a.  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  Capitolinus  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
claimed T.  Manlius  Torquatus  dictator.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  39,  xxvii.  6,  7,21,27,28,  33;  Polyb.x.  32.) 

9.  T.  Quinctius  T.  r.  Pbnncs  Capitolinus 
Crispinus,  consul  in  b.  c.  9.  (Fast  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  SF/XTIUS,  sumamed 
VATICAN  US,  was  consul  in  a  c.  452  with  T. 
Menenius  Agrippa.  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  been  scut  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  its  laws  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  following  P.  Sextius  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festus  (s.  e.  pecuhtns)  mentions  a 
lex  multaticia  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextius  and 
his.colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Liv.  iiL  32, 
Ac.;  Dionys.  x.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  8P.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  b.  c  454  with  A.  Aternins 
Varus.  A  lea  de  multae  tacrammio  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
(*.  v.  peculatu*,  comp.  Cic.  de  lie  Publ.  ii.  35 ;  Liv. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
had  made  in  the  war  against  the  Aeqnians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aerarium  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  soldiers.  Both  were  con- 
demned notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  B.  c  449,  when  the  Roman  army 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Aternius,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by  the  coaptation 
of  the  college  to  support  the  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius. 
(Liv.  iiL  50,  55.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
b.  c.  113.  [MrriLtus.] 


CAPTA. 

CAPRATINA,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rome,  of 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  follows :— When  the 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  the  neighbouring  people 
under  Postumius  Livius  advanced  from  Fidenae 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Roman 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rome 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with. 
While,  the  Roman  senate  was  yet  deliberating  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Tutela  or  Philotis,  offered  to  go  with  her  fellow- 
staves,  in  the  disguise  of  free  women,  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  when 
the  Latins  in  their  camp,  intoxicated  with  wine, 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig-tree  (txtprifictu).  The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  city,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy.  The  senate  rewarded  the 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoring  them 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  day  on  which  Rome  bad 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonae  Caprotinae,  and  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  Latium,  by  free 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  much 
mirth  and  merriment.  The  solemnity  took  place 
under  the  ancient  capriftcus,  and  the  milky  juice 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess.  (Macrob.  Sat.  L  1 1 ;  Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lot.  vi.  18 ;  Plut  Ronud.  29,  OamiL  33.)  [L.  S.J 

CAIMIK'OLUS,  succeeded  Aurelius  in  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  the  period 
whoa  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  country  rendering  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  the 
council  of  Ephc-sus,  summoned  in  431  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Nestoriua,  Ca- 
preolus  despatched  thither  his  deacon  Betula,  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplores  the  circumstances 
which  compelled  his  absence,  and  denounces  the 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Cnpreolus 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandals. 

We  possess,  1.  Episiola  ad  Synod u>n  Kjthfsinam, 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It  is  ex- 
tant both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Eputola  de  una  Christi  vert  Dei  et  Hatamu 
Persona  contra  recerts  damnatum  llacrvsim  A'Vsfom, 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two  persons 
named  Vitalis  and  Constantino,  or  Tonantius,  who 
had  written  from  Spain  to  consult  Cnpreolus  con- 
cerning the  controversy  which  was  then  agitating 
the  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  Vurior.  Op*sc. 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  L  Paris,  1675,  8vo. 

Both  of  the  above  works,  together  with  the  epis- 
tle of  Vitalis  and  Tonantius  to  Capreolus,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  voL 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  by 
Theodo&ius  to  Augustin  with  regard  to  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Ferrandus  in  his 
w  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  et  Anatoli  run,"  and  quoted 
by  Galland. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  Capreolus  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Sermo  de  Tempore  Barbarico,  on  the  invasion 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  included  among 
the  works  of  St.  Augustin.  Galland,  Bib/.  Pairum. 
vol  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  31 ;  Schoenemann,  Bibf,  Pa- 
trum Latworvm,  c  v.  32,  who  enumerates  all  the 
editions.  [W.  R-] 

CAPTA  or  CAPITA,  a  surname  of  the  I 
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worshipped  on  the  Caelian  hill  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  was  not  known.  Ovid  (Fad.  iii.  837,  4c) 
propose*  various  conjectures  about  it      [L.  S.] 

CAPUSA,  the  eon  of  Oesalcea,  who  wai  the 
uncle  of  Masini&sa.  While  the  latter  was  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
father  Gala  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  so- 
vereignty by  hit  brother  Oesalcea.  Oetnlces 
also  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Capusa  ob- 
tained the  throne;  but  a*  ho  had  not  much  influ- 
ence among  hit  people,  one  Mcsetulue  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Capusa  in 
battle.    (Lit.  xxix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (Kawvs).  1.  A  ton  of  Asaaracus  and 
Hieromnemone,  and  father  of  Anehisea.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §  2  ;  Horn.  IL  xx.  239;  Virg.  Am.  tL 
7C8  ;  Diod.  it.  75.) 

2.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Capua  was  said  to  hare  derived  its 
name.  (Virg.  A  en.  x.  145.)  This  Capys  was  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  those 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Am.  ii.  35.)  Livy 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  was  previously  called 
Vultumum,  derived  its  namo  from  a  Samnitc  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capys.  [L  S.J 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.  [Silvius.] 

CAR  (K-cip).  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  kin^r  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de- 
rived iU  name  Caria.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  £  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  I'uusa- 
niaa,  on  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Cariaiis, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (i.  171.)        [L.  S.1 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical persona. 't-H  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  iU  proper  alphabetical  place. 


Bassianus. 


r 


i 


Julia  Domna  Augusta,  second  wife  of 
L.  Septimius^Sevenu  Augustus. 


~~  1 

Julia  Mnesa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  A  vitus. 

I 


M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
calkd  CARACALLA. 


L(veLP.)Septi- 
mius  Get*  Au- 


i.  i  Augusta, 
Mar- 

M.  Aurelius  Sevcrus 
Alexander  Augus- 


Jiilia  Soemias  Au- 
gusta, wife  of  Sex. 
Van  us  Marcel!  us. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninns 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Elagabalus.  tus. 

ries  and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths  to  Plautilla, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  praefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severus,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  a.  d.  21 1,  are  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  ncuteness  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  hare  failed  to  fathom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  although  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father,  no  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Geta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  Caracalla  was  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  be  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  failed  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  varioos  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  father;  but  these 
throw  of  Albums,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus-j  treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
Imperator  j  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he  gilance  of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
was  invested  with  the  tribunician  power,  and  ere-  ;  and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence, 
ated  Augustus.  He  accompanied  Severus  in  the  A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  place :  they 
the  Parthian  s,  sharing  his  victo-  |  entered  the  city  together,  together  bestowed  a  do 


Caracalla  or  Caracallos,  son  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus and  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  was  born 
at  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  n.  188. 
while  bis  father  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Jiu$- 
sianui  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Severus  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
o  n*Vpring  of  M.  Aurelius,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  name  of  his  boy  to  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
Caracalla  or  Caracoling,  which  never  appears  on 
medals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
from  a  long  tunic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favourite 
dress  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  found  great  favour, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders,  and  were  known 

Young  Baasianus  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
able in  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleasing  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 


and  the  people,  and  displayed  no  indication  of  that 
ferocious  temper  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
the  scourge  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of  eight  ( 1 96) 
he  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Joven- 
tutis,  in  Maesia,  while  his  father  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
following  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
member  of  the  pontifical  college.    After  the  over- 
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native  on  the  guard*  and  the  people,  and  a  nego- 
tiation  was  commenced  for  a  peaceful  partition  of 
the  empire.  But  the  passions  of  Caracal  la  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  During  an  interview  held 
hi  the  chamber  of  Julia,  soldiers,  who  had  been 
craftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother's  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encouraged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irri- 
tated troops  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence;  but  was  eventually  compelled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
thi-in  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  his  fa- 
ther's reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
merited  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  his  vengeance  by  massacring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  baring  favoured  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  fate  of  Geta,  whoso  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuments.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  tweuty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Papinianua,  the  celebrated 
jurist.  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retri- 
bution. From  this  moment  Caracal  la  seems  never 
to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  Tain 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Home,  by  chariot-racing  and  gladiato- 
rial shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  frantic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citizens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  every  description ;  and  after  plun- 
dering the  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  from  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Gaul, 
Germany,  Dacia,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  visited  in  succession,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrocities. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked  by  a  gene- 
ral slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  his  mother;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  orders 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  be 
more  effectually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  his  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scourges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  affected,  and  bis  intellects 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  father  and  the 
murdered  Geta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him- 
self spell-bound  by  the  incantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  that  from  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  his  tortures;  but  it  was  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayers  and  many  victims ;  but  no  deity 
would  vouchsafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  fraticide. 

While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
be  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
thc  Parthian  king  ;  but  the 
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l>een  abruptly  broken  off,  he  suddenly  passed  the 
Euphrates  in  hostile  array.  The  enemy  were  to- 
tally unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Meso- 
potamia was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  Arbela 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  after  digging  up  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Parthian  kings  and  scattering  their 
bones,  returned  to  winter  at  Edessa.  Having  trea- 
cherously gained  p<> -session  of  the  person  of  At>gu- 
rus,  king  of  the  Osroeni,  he  seized  upon  his  terri- 
tory, and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  intentiou 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  course 
was  first  directed  towards  Carrhac,  that  he  might 
offer  homage  at  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Moon- 
deity  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  during  the  march 
he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus, 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  hut  years  of  Caracalla  is 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range the  different  events  recorded  in  their  proper 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  another 
against  the  Getae.  The  former,  commemorated  by 
the  epithet  Germanic**,  terminated  in  a  purchased 
peace ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  partially 
successful.  The  portion  of  Dion  Caseins  which 
refers  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  im- 
perfect chapters,  between  which  we  can  seldom 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  however, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  fragments  re- 
cently discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tells  us,  that  after 
death  Caracalla  was  usually  spoken  of  under  the 
insulting  name  of  Tumulus,  taken  from  a  gladiator 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  features, 
and  sanguinary  disposition.  The  hUtorian  himself, 
having  explained  this  term  (lxxviii.  9),  invariably 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  work. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol- 
lowing Spanheiin  and  Bunnann,  ascribes  to  Cara- 
calla the  important  edict  which  communicated  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  while  several  ancient 
authors  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aurelius. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurelius  was  the 
author  of  a  very  broad  and  liberal  measure  iu  favour 
of  the  provincials,  clogged,  however,  by  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  were  swept  away 
by  Caracalla,  in  order  that  he  mght  introduce  an 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  extort  a  larger 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthless  privilege. 

(Dion  Cass,  Ixxvii.  lxxviii.;  Herodian.  iv.;  Spar 
tian.  17/.  CuracaJl. ;  AureL  Vict  Epit,  xxL,  C<ta. 
xxi.;  Kutrop.  xxi.;  G niter,  Corp.  Jtuer.  pp.  exci. 
cclxriL  ccc  mIxxxv.  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  vi.  ;  Joh.  P. 
Mahneri,  Comm.  de  Mare.  Aur.  Autouino  Condi- 
tuiion.  de  Cwitate  Univerwo  Orb*  Romamae  data. 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck ;  comp.  M  Union's 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  Caracalla's, 
which  has  been  accidentally  omitted  here,  is  given 
under  his  brother  Gkta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Cassius  calls  him, 
Kapa tokos  or  KaTOfMbroToi),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  by  various  pros- 
perous enterprises  had  raised  himself  above  all  the 
other  British  chiefs.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  trans- 
l  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordovices, 
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and  there  took  a  position  which  was  as  favourable 
to  himself  as  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Ro- 
mans.   When  Caractacus,  in  addition  to  this,  had 
also  fortified  himself  with  artificial  means,  he  ex- 
horted his  men  either  to  die  or  to  conquer  in  the 
approaching  battle.    The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
Ostorius,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  were  labouring,  would  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  an  engagement,  bad  not  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  officers  demanded  it.  The  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Roman  legions  overcame  all 
the  difficulties,  and  a  splendid  victory  was  gained  : 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  his  brothers  surrendered. 
Caractacus  himself  sought  the  protection  of  Carti- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  she  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  a.  d.  51,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  lasted  for  nine  years,  as  Tacitus  says.  The 
emperor  Claudius  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
ordered  Caractacug  and  the  members  of  his  family, 
with  their  clients  and  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  an  array  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  himself  was 
present.    The  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
bis  side  cast  down  with  grief,  and  entreated  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
ther of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
seat  of  the  emperor,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends.    They  appear,  however,  not  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.    (Tac  Ann.  xiL 
33-38,  //«/.  iii.  45 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20.)     [L.  S.] 
CARA'NUS  (KA>o*of  or  Kopowfr).    1.  A  He- 
mcleid  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidae,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  since  he  was  brother  to 
Pheidon,  the  Argive  tyrant    The  legend  tells, 
that  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  large  force  of  Greeks, 
and,  following  a  (lock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edessa  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
a  thick  mist,  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
numbering the  oracle  which  had  desired  htm  **  to 
seek  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,"  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  government,  and  named  the  place 
Aegae  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.  Herodo- 
tus gives  a  different  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  bis  account  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  Thucydides,  who  speaks  of  Archelaus  I.  as 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Cara- 
nus  and  the  other  two  who  come  before  Perdiccos  I. 
in  the  lists  of  Dexippns  and  Eusebius.  Milller 
thinks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
same,  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  the  rude  native 
legend,  while  the  other,  of  which  Caranus  is  the 
hero,  was  the  Argive  story ;  and  he  further  sug- 
gests that  Kdpavoi  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of 
Koipavot.    (Diod.  Fragm.  ix.  p.  687,  ed.  Wens.; 
Plut  Aler.2;  Just.  vii*.  1,  xxxiii.  2;  Clinton,  Fatt. 
iL  p.  221  ;  Milller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  15,  App.  i.  §  15, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to ;  Herod,  viii. 
137- 139  ;  Thuc  ii.  100.)    Pausanias,  in  mention- 
ing that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
when  victorious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
which  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  related, 
that  a  trophy  set  up  by  Caranus,  in  accordance 
with  Argive  custom,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
bour Cisseus,  was  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 
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a  lion  from  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  bad  been  of  evil  coun- 
sel, as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered. 
(Pans.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  B.  c.  336. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  ireupai  or 
guards  (comp.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxi.  3),  was  one  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibarzunes 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  were  successful,  and 
Satibananes  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  winter 
of  a.  c.  330.  ( Arrian,  A  nab.  iii.  25,28 ;  Curt  vi.  6. 
%  20,  Ac.,  vii.  3.  §  2,  Frcinsheim,  ad  foe,  vii.  4. 
§  32,  &c;  comp.  Diod.  xvii.  81.)  In  B.  c.  329, 
Caranus  was  appointed,  together  with  Androma- 
chus  and  Mencdemus,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  I'harnuches,  to  act  against  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Sogdiana.  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maracanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  foil  back  on  the  river  Polytimetus,  the 
wooded  hanks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  after  him  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  A  nab.  iv. 
3,  5 ;  comp.  Curt  vii.  6.  §  24,  7.  $  31,  Ac)  [  E.  E.  | 

CARAUSIUS,  M.  AURrTLIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Maximianus  Herculius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  de- 
vastating the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  born  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  dihtiuguiahed 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae. 
Carausius  was  by  no  means  deBcient  in  aeal  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ships 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  mandate  was  anticipated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
seas.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemorated  by  a  medal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busts  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  caravsivs.  bt.  fratrkk. 
|  art,  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  words  pax. 
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avuoo.,  or,  in  some  cases,  labtitia.  av<;oo.,  or 
hilaritar.  AVaoo.  On  a  second  coin  we  find  a 
laurelled  head  with  imp.  c.  caravsivs.  p.  p.  avo., 
and  on  the  reverse  Jovi.  kt.  hkrtvm.  cons,  avg., 
indicating  Jovius  Diocletianus  and  Herculius  Maxi- 
minianus,  and  to  a  third  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
name  M.  Aurrxius  Valerius,  an  appellation 
probably  borrowed  from  hi*  recently  adopted 
brother.  These  transactions  took  place  about  a.  d. 
287,  and  for  six  years  the  third  Augustus  main- 
tained his  authority  without  dispute  ;  but  upon  the 
elevation  of  Constantius  the  efforts  of  the  new 
Caesar  were  at  once  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  after  a  protracted  siege, 
and  Constantius  was  making  active  and  extensive 
preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
when  Carausius  was  murdered  by  his  chief  officer, 
Allectus.  This  happened  in  293.  Such  are  the 
only  facts  known  to  us  with  regard  to  this  remark- 
able man.  Of  his  private  character  and  domestic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  speak,  for  the  abusive 
epithets  applied  to  him  so  liberally  by  the  panegy- 
rists indicate  nothing  except  the  feelings  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
friendly  description.  (Kutrop.  ix.  21 ;  AureL  Vict 
Cat*,  xxxix.,  EpiL  xxxix.,  who  calls  this  emperor 
Charmuio;  Ores.  viL  25;  Panegyr.  Vet  ii.  12, 


1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  praetor  in  a.  c,  168, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia  ;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  his  province,  as 
the  senate  requested  him  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  between 
citizens  and  peregrini.    (Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  12.) 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  born  about  a.  c.  164, 
a  son  of  No.  1,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
the  Gracchi ;  but  though  he  apparently  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Tib.  Gracchus  yet  his  motives 
widely  differed  from  those  of  his  noble  friend,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  shewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  upon  conviction  or  principle,  by  de- 
serting his  former  friends  and  joining  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  triumvir 
agrorum  dtvidemicrrum,  and  shortly  after,  in  B.  c. 
1 31,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  During 
the  year  of  his  tribuneship  he  brought  forward 
two  new  laws :  1.  That  a  person  should  be  allowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribuneship  as  often  as 
might  be  thought  advisable :  this  law,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  younger,  was  supported  by  C.  Gracchus ; 
and  2.  A  foi  tubeilaria,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple should  in  future  vote  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  In  his  tribuneship  he  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  triumvir  agrorum  dividen- 
dorura.  The  difficulties  connected  with  carrying 
out  the  division  of  land  according  to  the  Sempro- 
nian  agrarian  law  created  many  disturbances  at 
Home,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  champion  of  the 
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iv.  6—8,  12,  v.  4,  11,  vi.  5,  8,  vil  9,  viiL  2fr; 
Genebrier,  CHistoire  de  Carom***  prouvU  par  lm 
.1/.  ,•  u Paris,  4 to.  1740;  Stukely,  Afeda/tic 
f/utory  of  ' Caraumtu,  London,  4 to.  1757-59,  full 
of  the*  most  extravagant  conjectures  and  inven- 
tion*.) [W.  R.1 


COIN  OP  CARAUSIUS. 


CARAVA'NTIUS,  the  brother  of  Gentina. 
king  of  the  lllyrians,  against  whom  the  praetor  L. 
Anicius  Gallus  was  sent  in  a.  c  168.  Caravnn- 
tius  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gallus,  and  with  bis 
brother  Gentius  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Gallus  in  his  triumph 
in  the  following  year.  (Liv.  xliv.  30,  32,  xlv.  43.) 

CARBO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Papiria  gens. 


5.  P.  Papirius 
Carbo. 


aristocratical  party,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in 
his  bed.  Among  the  various  suspicions  then  afloat 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  one  was  that  Carbo 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed;  and  this  report  may  not  have  been 
wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  consider  the 
character  of  Carbo.  After  his  tribuneship,  Carbo 
continued  to  act  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Gracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  L. 
Opimius,  his  murderer,  who  was  consul  in  a.  c. 
121,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  Gracchi :  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship he  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  tribune 
Q.  Decius,  and  Carbo,  who  was  now  raised  to  the 
consulship  himself  (a.  c.  120),  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  not  only  undertook  the  defence  of  Opi- 
mius, but  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus  had  been  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 
This  inconsistency  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
both  parties,  so  that,  as  Cicero  says,  even  his  re- 
turn to  the  aristocratical  party  could  not  secure 
him  their  protection.  The  aristocracy  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  murdered 
Scipio,  and  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  crush  him.  In  a.  c.  119  the  young 
orator  L.  Licinius  Crassus  brought  a  charge  against 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  as  Carbo  foresaw  his  condemnation,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  taking  cantharides.  Valerius 
Maxim  us  (hi.  7.  §  6)  states,  that  he  was  sent  into 
exile.    Carbo  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  his 
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1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  Pr.  a.  c.  168. 


I  I  I 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  4.  M.  Papirius 

Cos.  b.  c  120.  Cos.  a  c.  1 13.  Carbo. 

!  ( 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  Arvina,       7.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  Cos. 
Trib.  Pleb.  a  c.  90.  b.  c.  85,  84,  82. 
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praise,  although  he  otherwise  abominates  the  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Carbo  was  a  per- 
son of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad- 
vantages.  (Li v.  EpiL  59,  61  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
18,  20 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4  ;  Cic.  Dr  A  mint.  25,  Dt 
Ley.  hi.  16,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  OraL  ii.  2,  25, 
39,  40,  i.  10,  iiL  7,  20,  BrmL  27,  43,  62,  TuxuL 
i.  3  ;  Tacit.  OmL  34.) 

3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B.  c  1 13,  together  with  C  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus. He  was  according  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix. 
21)  the  father  of  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  who  was 
thrice  consul  [No.  7],  whereas  this  latter  is  called 
by  Velleias  Paterculus  (it.  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
This  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
oar  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo  [No. 
2]  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  /rater  in  Vel- 
leius  is  equivalent  to  fraUr  patntelti  or  cousin. 
(Perixon.  Animadv.  Hid.  p  96  )  In  his  consul- 
ship the  Cimbrian*  advanced  from  Gaol  into  Italy 
and  Illyricum,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
them,  was  put  to  night  with  his  whole  army.  He 
was  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  we  know 
not  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  (alramentum 
iridium,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.2l ;  Liv.  EpiL  63). 

4.  M.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  l,is  men- 
tioned only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21 )  as  having 
fled  from  Sicily. 

5.  P.  Papirius  Carbo,  r  son  of  No.  1,  is  like- 
wise mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21) 
as  ha vinir  lie  en  accused  by  Fifteens  and  condemned. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  with  the  surname  Ar- 
vina,  was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic  lirui.  62),  and 
throughout  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whence  Cicero  calls  him  the  only  good  citixen  in 
the  whole  family.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
in  a.  c  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  [UrttL 
89),  though  some  writers  place  his  tribnneship  a 
year  earner,  and  others  a  year  later.  In  his  tri- 
bnneship Carbo  and  his  colleague,  M.  Plautiua 
Silvan ua,  carried  a  law  (Ujt  Plautia  tl  Fapiria), 
according  to  which  a  citixen  of  a  federate  state, 
who  had  his  domicile  in  Italv  at  the  time  the  law 
was  passed,  and  had  sent  in  nis  name  to  the  prae- 
tor within  sixty  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
franchise.  Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  an 
an  orator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  be  was 
wanting  in  acuteness,  his  speeches  were  always 
weighty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
authority.  We  still  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  orations  which  he  delivered  in  nis  tribuneship, 
and  which  Orelli  {Own.  Tuil.  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
ously attributes  to  his  father.  [No.  2.]  In  this 
fragment  (Cic.  Oral.  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  had  been  murdered  the 
year  before,  a  c  91.  Cicero  expressly  states,  that 
he  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
which  shews  incontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  father,  who  died  long 
before  Cicero  was  born.  He  was  murdered  in  B.c. 
82,  in  the  curia  Hostilia,  by  the  praetor  Brutus 
Darnasippus  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Marian  party.  (Cic,  pro  Arch.  4,  Brut. 
62,  90,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  Do  Oral.  hi.  3 ;  StAal. 
liJiitna.  p.  353,  ed.  Orelli ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26 ;  Ap- 
pian, II.  C  i.  88.) 

7.  Cs.  Papirius  Ck.  p.  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  son  of 
No.  3  and  cousin  of  No.  6,  occurs  in  history  for 
the  first  time  in  B.  c  92,  when  the  consul  A]  pins 


Claudius  Pulcher  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic.  D*  I*fiy.  iii.  19.) 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  b.  c.  87,  when  C.  Marias  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  was  blockaded.  In  nc.  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  successor  of  Marias  in  hit 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  B.  c  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulla's  return,  sent  persons  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldiers,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
zens, whose  rights,  they  said,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulla.  When 
the  hitter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
nmhiHsadors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Home  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citizens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  but  be  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Home, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  tho 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  B.  c.  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Gaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic  About  the 
same  time  the  capiiol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  parti  tans  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Cur  bo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  B.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carbo's 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
tested battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himself,  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  hit 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneste,  he  led  his  troop* 
back  to  Ariminnm,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Glanis,  several  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  Sulla, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  fearful  example, 
ordered  all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Clusium  be- 
tween Carbo  and  Sulla:  it  lasted  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  victory  was  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  engaged  against  Carriiias  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Carbo 
sent  out  an  army  to  his  relief,  Sulla,  who  was  in- 
formed of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  however  escaped.  Marcius,  who 
was  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  His  soldiers,  who  con- 
sidered him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorts,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carlto 
and  Nor  ban  us  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Metellus  near  Faventia,  but  time  and  place  were 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated: 
about  1 0,000  of  their  men  were  slain,  and  6000 
deserted  to  Metellus,  so  that  Carbo  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Marius,  in- 
creased every  day :  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  he  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  although  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  generals,  Carrinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  After  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey wan  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Cossyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Pompey.  II  is  com- 
panions were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
self was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
lybaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  bad  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
Sulla,  a  c.  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  69—96  ;  Liv. 
Epit.  79,  83,  88,  89  ;  Plut  StdL  22,  &c_  Pomp. 
10,  Ac;  Cic.  e.  Verr.  L  4,  13;  Pseudo-Ascon. 
ta  Verr.  p.  129,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21  ; 
Eutrop.  v.  8,  9 ;  Oros.  v.  20  ;  Zonar.  x.  ).) 

8.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [L.  S.J 

CARCI'N  US,  the  fether  of  Agathocles.  [Aua- 

THOCLKr] 

CARCINUS  (KaoN-fittf).  1.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  be 
call*  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily  ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectes  or  Xenocles; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet  The  first  of 
thoMi  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
hiii  existence  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  investi- 
gation* of  Mcineke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
einus  have  shewn  incontrovertibly  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  (Ar«6.  1263,  /'a*,  794,  with  the 
SchoL);  but  his  drama*,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at 
an  early  time. 

The  younger  Carcinus  was  a  son  either  of  Theo- 
dectes  or  of  Xenocles:  and  if  the  latter  statement 


be  true,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Carcinus  the  elder. 
(Com p.  Harpocrat  a>  v.  Kopafoof.)  He  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  bis  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  II.  at 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laert  iL  7.)  This  supposition 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  according  to 
whom  Carcinus  the  son  of  Xenocles  lived  about 
B.  c.  380 ;  for  Dionysius  was  expelled  from  Syra- 
cuse in  B.  c  356.  (Corop.  Diod.  v.  5,  where  Wes- 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Carcinus  of  Agri- 
gentum.) The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Carcinus,  probably 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Carcinus.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and 
fragmen  ts  of  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  uncer- 
tain dramas.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Alope 
(Aristot  Ethic  Nicom.  vii.  7),  Achilles  (Athen.  v. 
p.  189),  Thyestes  (Aristot  Fuel.  16),  Semele 
(Athen.  xiii.  p»  559),  Amphiaraus  (Aristot  Poet. 
17),  Medeia  (Aristot  JikeL  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Aris- 
tot HkeU  iii.  15 1  Tereus  (Stobaeus,  Serm,  ciii.  3), 
and  Orestes.  (Phot  Lex.  p.  132.)  As  regards  the 
character  of  the  poems  of  Carcinus,  it  is  usually 
inferred,  from  the  phrase  Kapulvov  s-onfMOTa,  used 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot  Lex.  t.  r.),  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  35 1 ),  that  the  style  of  Carcinus  was  of  a  studied 
obscurity ;  though  in  the  fragments  extant  we  can 
scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity,  and 
their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Euripides.  (Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  com.  Graec.  p. 
505,  Ac.) 

2.  Of  Naupactus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  ( x. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poets ;  and  Charon  of 
Lampsacus,  before  whose  time  Carcinus  must  have 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  NawreW-ria, 
which  all  others  ascribed  to  a  Milesian  poet. 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  referred  to  by 
Alexander  (De  Fig.  Diet),  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  [L.  S.] 

CA'RCIUS,  the  commander  of  a  portion  of  the 
Beet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sext  Pom- 
peius  B.  c.  36.    (Appian,  B.  C  v.  1 1 1.)    [  L.  S.] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (cardo).  Whnt 
Ovid  (Fatt.  vi.  101,  &c.)  relates  of  Carna  belongs 
to  Cardea:  the  poet  seems,  in  met  in  that 
passage  to  confound  three  distinct  divinities — 
Carna,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  whom  he 
declares  to  be  merely  an  ancient  form  of  Carna. 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janus,  and  after  yielding 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  giving 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the 
power  of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering 
houses.  She  especially  protected  little  children  in 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birds,  which 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themselves  into,  and 
thus  to  fittaek  children  by  night  time,  tearing  them 
from  their  cradles  and  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
them.  Cardea  exercised  this  power  by  means  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  substances,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  case  of  P  rot  as,  prince 
of  Alba.    (Tertull.  de  Cor.  13.)  [L.  S.J 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NYMUS.  [Hibro- 

NVMVK.] 

CARrTNES  or  CARRHrTNES,  a  general  of 
the  Parthians  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Gotanes  in  a.d.49.  (Tac  Amu  xii.  12-14.)  [L.S.] 

D.  CARFULE'NUS,  called  Carsuleius  by  Ap- 
pian, served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexan- 
drine war  (a.  c.  47),  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as 
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a  man  of  great  military  skill,  (flirt  B.  Alex.  31.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  at  the  time  of  Cae- 
sar's death  (b.  c.  44) ;  and  as  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
tony, was  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the  latter 
on  the  28th  of  November.  (Cic  PhUipp.  iii.  9.) 
[Ti.  Canutius.]  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  against  Antony  in  the  following  year,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  which  Antony  was  de- 
feated. (Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66,  Ac;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
x.  33,  xt.  4.) 

CARI'NAS.  [Carrinab.] 
CARI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  sons  of  Cams.    Upon  the  departure  of  his 
father  for  the  Persian  war  (a.  d.  282),  he  was  ap- 
pointed supreme  governor  of  all  the  Western  pro- 
'  vincea,  and  received  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Im- 
perii tor.    After  the  death  of  Carus  in  283,  he 
assumed  the  purple  conjointly  with  his  brother, 
and  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  untimely 
fate  of  Numerianus  and  the  elevation  of  Diocletian 
to  the  throne  by  the  army  of  Asia,  he  set  forth  in 
ull  haste  front  Gaul  to  encounter  his  rival.  The 
opposing  hosts  met  in  Macsia,  several  engagements 
followed,  and  at  length  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Margum,  in  which  Carinus  gained  the  vic- 
tory, but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  was  slain 
by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whose  honour  he  had 
wounded  in  the  course  of  his  profligate  indulgences. 
Historians  agree  in  painting  the  character  of  this 
emperor  in  the  darkest  colours.    When  roused  he 
was  unquestionably  not  deficient  in  valour  and 
military  skilL,  as  was  proved  by  the  vigour  with 
which  he  repressed  certain  seditious  movements  in 
Gaul,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of  his  last 
campaign.     But  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
short  carver  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  most  brutal  passions,  and  never  scrupled 
at  any  act  of  oppression  or  cruelty.    State  affairs 
were  totally  neglected— the  most  upright  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  banished  or  put 
to  death,  and  the  highest  offices  bestowed  upon 
degraded  ministers  of  his  pleasures.    Nine  wives 
were  wedded  and  repudiated  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  players, 
dancers,  harlots,  and  panders,  presented  a  constant 
scene  of  riot  and  intemperance.    It  was  bitterly 
observed,  that  in  this  prince  the  sensual  enormities 
of  Elagahalus  were  seen  combined  with  the  cold 
ferocity  of  Domitian.    His  only  claims  upon  the 
affection  of  the  populace  consisted  in  the  prodigal 
magnificence  displayed  in  the  celebration  of  games 
in  honour  of  his  brother  and  himself.    These  ap- 
pear to  have  transcended  in  fantastic  splendour  all 
previous  exhibitions,  and  the  details  transmitted 
to  us  by  Vopiscus  are  of  a  most  strange  and  mar- 
vellous description. 

Chronologers  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
precise  date  of  the  death  of  Carinus.  Eckhel  seems 
inclined  to  fix  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  284,  but  it 
is  generally  referred  to  the  May  following.  ( Vopisc 
Carta.;  AureL  Vict.  Cats,  xxxviii.,  Epii.  xxxviiL; 
xii.  30  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 
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T.  CARI'SIUS,  defeated  the  Astures  in  Spain, 
and  took  their  chief  town,  Lancia,  about  b.  c.  25  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Carisius,  the  Astnres  took  up  arms  again  in  b.  c. 
22.  (Floras,  iv.  12.  §  55,  &c. ;  Oros.  vi.  21  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,  liv.  5.)  There  are  several 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  Carisius  upon  them,  two 
specimens  of  which  are  given  below.  The  former 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  sphinx,  with  the  inscription  T.  Ca- 
RI81V8  III.  Vir:  the  latter  has  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  Imp. 
Cabsar  Avgvst.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gate 
of  a  city,  over  which  is  inscribed  Imirita,  and 
around  it  the  words  P.  Carisivh  Lku.  Propr. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  former  coin  except  the 


praenomen  Titus  to  identify  it  with  the  subject  of 
this  article ;  but  the  latter  one  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Asliires, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Cassius  has  made  a  mistake  in 
calling  him  Titus.  The  word  Imirita,  which 
is  also  written  Emkrita  and  Iimiirita  on  some 
of  the  coins,  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassius  (liiu  26),  that  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  Augustus  dismissed 
many  of  his  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
(emeriti),  and  assigned  them  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Augusta  Emerila. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  162,  4c) 

CA'BIUS  (Ka>t),  the  Carian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  at  Mylassa  in 
Caria,  which  belonged  to  the  Carians,  Lydians, 
and  Mysians  in  common,  as  they  were  believed  to 
be  brother  nations.  (Herod,  i.  171,  v.  66  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  659.)  In  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  Zeus  was 
likewise  worshipped  under  this  name.  (Phot. 
Les.iv.)  [L.S.] 

CABMA'NOB  (Kapuivwp),  a  Cretan  of  Tarrha, 
father  of  Eubulus  and  Chryaothcmis.  He  was 
said  to  have  received  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  they  had  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  was  in  the  house  of  Carmanor  that  Apollo 
formed  his  connexion  with  the  nymph  Acacallis. 
(Paua.  ii.  7.  §  7,  30.  §  3,  x.  16.  I  2,  7.  §  2 ; 
com  p.  Milller,  Dor.  ii.  1.  §  5,  8.  §  11.)      [L.  S.] 

CARME  (Kd>Ml)»  »  daughter  of  Eubulus,  who 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Britomartis.  (Paus. 
ii.  30.  §  2.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (40)  describes 
her  as  a  grand- daughter  of  Agenor,  and  daughter 
of  Phoenix.  [I*  S.] 

CARMENTA,  CARMENAE,  CARMENTIS. 
[Camrnar.] 

I     CARNA  or  CARNEA,  a  Roman  divinity, 
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whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  cam, 
flesh,  for  she  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
chief  organs  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  exist,  tuch  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Junius  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  believed  to  hare  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  Caelum  hill,  and  a  festival 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  June,  which 
day  was  called  fahrariae  calendar,  from  beans 
(/(that)  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  12;  Varro,  ap.  A'omam,  *.  r.  Mactart ; 
Ovid,  FasL  vi.  101,  &c,  who  however  confounds 
Cardea  with  Carma.)  [L.  8.] 

CARNE'ADES  (Koprwfcnj).  1.  The  son  of 
Epicomus  or  Philocomus,  was  born  at  Gyrene  about 
the  year  B.c.213.  He  went  enrly  to  Athens 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, on  philosophical  subjects  differed  from  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  M  if 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied  ;  if  wrong,  give 
hack  the  minn,"  which  was  the  fee  for  the  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippus 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
him  ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  works,  and  exerted 
nil  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  be  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repented  the  words 

El  ^  yap  ijr  X^rnrwi,  odx  dV  fa  iys). 

He  attached  himself  as  a  eenlous  pnrtizan  to  the 
Academy,  which  bad  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hegesi- 
nus,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arcesilaus.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  glories  of  his  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  the  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  B.  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which 
bad  been  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Oropus.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted great  notice  from  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  nil  the  argu- 
ments of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Corneades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  u.  c.  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  bis  studies,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  be  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
was  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.    In  his  old 
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age,  he  suffered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  was  so  little 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  he  used  to 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  which  nature 
undid  what  she  had  done,  and  sometimes  expresse  d 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Cam  cades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  his  intimate  friend 
and  pupil.  (  le itnmaclius;  but  so  true  was  be  to  his 
own  principles  of  witholding  assent,  that  Cleitotna- 
chus  confesses  he  never  could  ascertain  what  his 
master  really  thought  on  any  subject.  He,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  defended  atheism,  and  con- 
sistently enough  to  have  denied  that  the  world 
was  the  result  of  anything  but  chance.  In  ethics* 
which  more  particularly  were  the  subject  of  his 
long  and  laborious  study,  be  seems  to  have  denied 
the  conformity  of  the  moral  ideas  with  nature. 
This  he  particularly  insisted  on  in  the  second  ora- 
tion on  Justice,  in  which  be  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subject;  and  he 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deriv- 
ed from  nature,  but  that  they  are  purely  artificial 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  special 
application  of  his  general  theory,  that  man  did  not 
possess,  and  never  could  posse**,  any  criterion  of 
truth. 

Carneades  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  criterion, 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  ( kayot),  or  sensation 
(aftrftprtf),  or  conception  (favToaia).  But  then 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and  this  again 
on  sensation ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  wbe- 
I  thcr  our  sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  they 
correspond  to  the  objects  that  produce  them,  or 
carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  false 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  reason, 
ore  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  truth. 

But  after  all,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  absolutely 
true,  we  may  yet  establish  pro  (nihilities  of  various 
degrees.  For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  any 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itself  true,  yet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than  others, 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the 
most  true.  Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  but 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  either  confirm 
or  contradict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being 
true  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  conceptions, 
each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  appears 
most  true,  would  present  to  Corneades  the  highest 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  as  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  more  barren 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Carneades.  Jt  is 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aspired  to  any  such 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  be- 
yond his  own  celebrity  as  an  acute  reasoner  and 
an  eloquent  speaker.  As  such  he  represented  the 
spirit  of  an  age  when  philosophy  was  fast  losing 
the  earnest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier  schools, 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  purposes  of  rhetori- 
cal display.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  62 — 66  ;  OrelU, 
Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  1 30,  dec,  where  are  given  all  the 
passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Carneades  is  men- 
tioned ;  Sextus  Erapiricus,  Adv.  MalJL  vii.  159, 
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Ac ;  Rttter,  Gc*k.  PkU.  xi.  6  ;  Brucker,  llitt.  Pkil. 
i.  p.  759,  Ac.,  vi.  p.  237,  Ac) 

2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and  a  disciple  of 
Anaxngoras.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Kaptnd&vs.) 

3.  A  Cynic  philosopher  in  the  time  of  ApoUonius 
Tyanaeus.  (Eunapius,  Prooem.) 

4.  A  bad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laartius  (iv.  66).  [A.  O.) 

CARNEIUS  (KapytTos),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
nnder  which  he  was  worshipped  in  rations  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  as  at  Spnru 
and  Sicyon,  and  also  in  Then,  Cyrene,  and  Magna 
Graecia.  (Pans.  iii.  13.  §  2,  Ac-,  ii.  10.  §  2, 
1 1.  §  2 ;  Pind.  Ppth.  v.  106  ;  Plut  Sympo*.  viiL 
1  ;  Pans,  hi  24.  §  5,  iv.  31.  §  1,  33. 
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The 


origin  of  the  name  is  explained  in  different  ways. 
Some  dented  it  from  Camus,  an  Acarnanian  sooth- 
Bayer,  whose  murder  by  Hippotes  provoked  Apollo 
to  sond  a  phigue  into  the  army  of  Hippotes  while 
he  was  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Cameras.  (Paus.  iii.  13. 
§  3 ;  SchoL  ad  TkeocriL  v.  83.)  Others  believed 
that  Apollo  was  thus  called  from  his  favourite 
Camus  or  Carneius,  a  son  of  Zens  and  Europa, 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (Pnua. 
/.  e. ;  Uesych.  s>  v.  KapvtTos.)  Several  other 
attempts  to  explain  the  name  are  given  in  Pausa- 
nias  and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  worship  of  the  Carneian  Apollo 
was  very  ancient,  and  wim  probably  established  in 
Peloponnesus  even  before  the  Itorian  conquest 
Inspecting  the  festival  of  the  Carneia  sic  Diet,  of 
AuL  $.  v.  Kdorcau  [L.  S.] 

CARNEIUS  (Kofrwbj),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  is  surnamed  Cyn ulcus  (Kj/vouAkoi),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosophers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Megan,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  (A then.  iv.  p.  156.)       [L.  S.J 

CARNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortures 
inflicted  by  Tiberius  upon  other  victims.  When 
Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  at 
losing  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  exclaimed  Carnulitu  me  evarit,  (Suet, 
7%.  61.)  [L.&] 

CARPATHIUS,  JOANNES  pm&r*ns  Kap- 
vadtot),  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Carpathos,  of  un- 
certain date.  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  consolatory  work  in  100  chap- 
ters, entitled  vpdi  rovs  &xd  irjs  'Ivitas  xporpi^avras 
noraxois  *<ip«vcAvr<«eV.  (Phot  Cod  201.)  This 
work  is  stiU  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
by  J.  Pontanus  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  "Diop- 
trae  Pbilippi  Solitarii,"  Ingolstadt,  1654,  4 to., 
and  in  the  M  Bibliotheca  Patrum,**  xii.  p.  535,  Ac., 
The  Greek  original,  ns  well  as  some  other  ascetic 
works  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric. 
Bibt.  (Muse.  x.  p.  738,  Ac,  xi  p.  173.)     [L.  8.J 

CARPATHIUS  PHILO.  [Pmia] 

CARPHY'LLIDES  (&y*</AAl8ip),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (vii.  260,  ix.  52.) 
The  name  of  the  author  of  the  second  epigram  is 
sometimes  written  Carpy Hides ;  but  whether  this 
is  a  mere  mistake,  or  whether  CorpyCides  is  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  Carphyllides,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. [L.  S.] 

L.  CARPINATIUS,  the  pro-magister  or  de- 


puty-manager of  the  company  of  publicani,  who 
funned  the  teriptura  (see  Diet  (/Aid.  «.  p.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchidcs,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic  Verr.  70,  76,  UL  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  architect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vii.  praef.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORI(Kop*o<f>d>M),the  fraitbearers, 
a  surname  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophoros  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Pares  also.  (Roes,  lieuen  auf  dun 
Grieek,  InscJn*  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CARRHE'NES.  [Carrrnxc] 

CARRI'NAS  or  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  family,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned  :  Havcrcamp  ( 77««.  Mort  U. 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Carrinas,  is  mentioned  first  at  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompey,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Sulla  in  n,  c  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  b.  a  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Cor  bo  [Cahbo, 
No.  7.],  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesis,  in 
Umbrio,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  was 
beaten.  He  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spoletium,  by  Pompey  and  Cras»us, 
two  of  Sulla's  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  be  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  meaiiB  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  After  Carbo  had  quitted  Italy,  Carrinas 
and  Marcius  continued  to  command  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  the  Samnites, 
who  were  still  in  arms,  they  marched  towards  the 
passes  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marius,  who  was  still 
besieged  in  that  town.  But  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Collins 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carrinas  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  flight,  but 
he  and  Marcius  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praeneste,  where  they  were  carried 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  friends.  (Appian,  B.  C  L  87,  90,  92, 
93 ;  Plut  Pomp.  7 ;  Oros.  v.  21 ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  a.  c  45,  into  Spain  against  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anything,  he 
was  superseded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  In  43,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidius.  Two  years  later, 
b.  c  41,  he  received  from  Octavianus  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Bocchus. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext 
Poropeius  in  Sicily;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul,  where  he  was 
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against  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drove  the 
Suevi  across  the  Rhine  back  into  Germany.  For 
those  exploiu  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  83,  v.  26,  112;  Dion 
Ca*s.  xlvii.  15,  li.  21,  22.) 

3.  Carrinar,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  a  r. 
45,  as  an  unpleasant  person,  who  visited  him  in 
his  Tnsculanum.    (Cic,  ad  Att.  ziii.  33.) 

4.  Carrinar  Sicunocr,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  by  whom  lie  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
against  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (I Hon  Cass.  lix. 
20;  Juvcn.  vii.  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Seat nd  us  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  a  c  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder  those  coun- 
tries, and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.    (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  45.)  [L.  $.] 

CARSIONA'TUS  (Kopofywrot),  a  Oalatian 
rince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Pharnaces. 
Vhen  the  latter  threatened  to  invade  Galatia,  and 
Carsignatus  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Galatian,  Gaezotoris,  marched 
against  him,  but  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro- 
man embassy.    (Polyb.  xxv.  4.)  [L.  S.J 

CARSULEIUS.  rCARFI'LKNIR.] 

L.  CAUTEIUS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassias,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  B.  c  43.  (Cass.  op.  Cic. 
mi  Futn.  xii.  ]  I.) 

CA'RTHALO  (KopedAwr).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Adhcrliol,  in  B.  c. 
249,  to  burn  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Lilybacum.  While  Carthalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himilco,  the  governor 
of  Lilybaeum,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
army  on  land  was  anxious  to  afford  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries'  against  the 
Roman  troops,  and  Carthalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement  The  latter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Carthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  having  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast.  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pul- 
lus,  on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  had  doubled 
Pachrnwn,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilybacum,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pullus  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
bat  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  before  the  storm  broke  out 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal.  In  a.  c.  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casilinnm,  and  put  him  to  flight  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
connoitering  band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  at  last  resolved  to  make 
a  htand  against  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 


[  Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  &  &  216, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  approached 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  out  to  bid  bim  quit  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset.  In  b.c  208, 
when  Tarcntum  was  re-conquered  bv  the  Ro-  . 
mans,  Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  there.  He  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  as  ne  was  going  to  the  consul  to  sue  for  mer- 
cy, he  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (Liv.  xxii. 
15,  58,  xxvii.  16;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Annib.  49; 
Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  calls  boe- 
tharchus,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
tribuneship  ;  and  while  in  his  official  capacity  he 
was  travelling  through  the  country,  be  attacked 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masinissa,  who  had 
piu-bed  their  tents  on  controverted  ground.  He 
killed  several  of  them,  made  some  booty,  and  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Numidians.  These 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Masinissa  called  for  the  interference 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  rather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it  The  result  was  an 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masi- 
nissa. When  at  length  the  Romans  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Punic  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
mans by  condemning  to  death  the  authors  of  the 
war  with  Masinissa  ;  and  Carthalo  was  accordingly 
executed.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Pun.  63,  74.)  [L.  Sv] 

CARTI'LIUS,  an  early  Roman  jurist  who 
probably  lived  not  later  than  the  time  of  Caligula, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit  5,  s.  69,  be  is  cited  by  Proculua, 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  question  in 
preference  to  that  of  Trcbatius.  The  case  was 
this — Let  A  or  B,  whichever  wishes,  be  my  beir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilius  says.  Both  take :  Tre- 
batius,  Neither.  In  Dig.  13,  tit  6,  s.  5,  §  13,  he 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant  Augustinus  who 
{Emend.  3,  9)  first  brought  these  passages  into 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartilius  from  ob- 
livion. In  the  former  jKuvsage  the  Ilaloandrine  edi- 
tions of  the  Digest  have  Cartilius,  and,  in  the 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script not  being  familiar  with  the  name  Cartilius, 
enclosed  it  in  brackets  as  a  mark  of  condemnation. 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  different  from 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Severus,  who  was  prae- 
positus  Syriae,  praefectus  urbi,  and  great-grand- 
father of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Plin.  KfK 
i.  22  ;  iii.  12  ;  Spart  Hadr.  5,  15,  22  ;  CapitoL 
Anion.  Pi** 2  ;  M.  Ant.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  ix.  21.)  The 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  a.  o. 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  lime,  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  consulate  does  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  was  couiul  tu/fertnt.  If  the  rescript 
of  Trajan,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit  1,  a  24,  were  ad- 
dressed, according  to  the  Haloandrine  reading,  to 
Catilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  proconsulate  Micceeding  his  first  consul- 
ship (Bertrandus,  2,  22,  1.  MaianMus,  iL  p. 
273—287.)  IJ.  T.  G.] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDU  A, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  about  a.  n.  50, 
in  which  year  she  treacherously  delivered  up  to 
the  Romans  Caractacus,  who  had  come  to  seek  her 
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protection.  By  this  act  of  treachery  toward*  her 
own  countrymen,  the  won  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  increased  her  power.  Hence,  says 
Tacitus,  arose  wealth  and  luxury,  and  Cartimandua 
repudiated  her  own  husband  Venutius  to  share  her 
bed  and  throne  with  Vellocatu%the  ann-bearer  of  her 
husband.  This  threw  her  state  into  a  civil  war.  a 
portion  of  her  people  supporting  Venutius  against  the 
adulterer.  Venutius  collected  an  amy  of  auxiliaries, 
defeated  the  Brigantes,  and  reduced  Cartimandua 
to  the  last  extremity.  She  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Romans,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger ;  but 
Venutius  remained  in  possession  of  her  kingdom, 
a.  D.  69.  (Tac  Am.  xii.  36, 40,  Hid.  iiL  45.)  [  L.S.] 

CARVI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  came  into  dis- 
tinction during  the  Samnite  wars.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
Sp.  Carvilius  in  B.  c  293,  who  received  the  sur- 
name of  Maxim  us,  which  was  banded  down  as  a 
regular  family-name.  For  those  whose  cognomen 
is  not  mentioned,  sec  Carvilius. 

The  following  coin  is  referred  to  this  gens,  and 
the  three  names  upon  it,  Car.  Oovl.  Vkr., 
those  of  three  triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


CARUS. 


CI7 


CARVI'LIUS.  1.  and  2.  L.  Carvilius  and 
Sp.  Carvii  I- s,  tribunes  of  the  plebs  B,  c.  212, 
accused  M.  Postumius.  [Postumium.]  (Liv.xxv.  3.) 

3.  Sp.  Carvilius,  was  sent  by  Cn.  Sicinius  to 
Rome  in  b.c.  171,  when  Perseus  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  senate.  When  the  senate  ordered 
the  ambassadors  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  days, 
Carvilius  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  them, 
till  they  embarked  on  board  their  ship*.  (Liv.  xlii. 
36.) 

4.  C.  Carvilius  of  Spoletium,  negotiated  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  garrison  the  surrender  of 
Uscana,  a  town  of  the  Penestae,  to  Perseus  in  b.  c 
169.  (Liv.  xliii.  18,  19.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Ovid,  who  appears  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Hercules.   (Ovid,  Epid.  ear  Pomt.  iv.  16.  7.) 

CARUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  according  to  Victor, 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris  and  Zonaras,  was  a  native  of  Narbonnc  in 
Oaul ;  but  Vopiscus  professes  to  be  unable  to  speak 
with  certainty  either  of  his  lineage  or  birth-place, 
and  quotes  the  conflicting  statements  of  older 
authorities,  who  variously  represented  that  he  was 
born  at  Milan  ;  or  in  lllyria,  of  Carthaginian  ances- 
tors ;  or  in  the  metropolis,  of  Illyrian  parents.  He 
himself  undoubtedly  claimed  Roman  descent,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  when  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia  to  his  legate  Junius,  but  this  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  may 
have  belonged  to  some  city  which  was  also  a 
colony.  After  passing  through  many  different 
stages  of  civil  and  military  preferment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed praefect  of  the  praetorians  by  Probus,  who 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  talents  and 
integrity.  When  that  prince  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers  at  Sinnium  in  a.  d.  282,  Carus  was 


of  the  troops  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 
new  ruler,  soon  after  his  accession,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Sarmntians,  who  had  invaded  Illyricum 
and  were  threatening  Thrace  and  even  Italy  itself. 
Having  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  his 
sons  he  nominated  Carinus,  the  elder,  governor  of 
all  the  Western  provinces,  and,  accompanied  by 
Numerianus,  the  younger,  set  out  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  which  had  been  planned 
by  his  predecessor.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  most  glorious  for  the  Roman  arms.  The 
enemy,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  were 
unable  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  in- 
vaders. All  Mesopotamia  was  quickly  occupied, 
— Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were  forced  to  yield. 
But  the  career  of  Carus,  who  was  preparing  to 
push  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  suddenly 
cut  short,  for  he  perished  by  disease,  or  treachery, 
or,  as  the  ancient  historians  commonly  report,  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  towards  the  close  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 
The  account  of  his  death,  transmitted  by  his  secre- 
tary Junius  Calphurnius  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  is  so  confused  and  mysterious  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  surmise  that  his  end  was  has-  , 
tened  by  foul  play,  and  suspicion  has  rested  upon 
Arrins  A  per,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  Nu- 


merianus. 

According  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Augustan 
historian,  Carus  held  a  middle  rank  between  those 
preeminent  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  being  neither  very 
bad  nor  very  good,  but  rather  good  than  bad. 
His  character  undoubtedly  stood  high  before  his 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  accessary  to  the  death 
of  his  benefactor,  Probus,  whose  murderers  he 
sought  out  and  punished  with  the  sternest  justice, 
and  the  short  period  of  his  sway  was  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocities  of  Carinus 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
his  power  to  such  a  son.  ( Vopisc  Cartu ;  AureL 
Vict.  Cues,  xxxviii.,  Epit.  xxxviii. ;  Zonar.  xii.  30  ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  murderers  of  T. 
Vinius  when  Oalba  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  69. 
(Tac.  Hid.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  ME'TIUS,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  under  Domitian.  (Tac  Agric  45;  Juv. 
i.  36  ;  Martial,  xii.  25 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5,  vii.  19, 27.) 

CA'KUS,  SEIUS,  son  of  Fascianus,  at  one 
time  praefectus  urbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
balus  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  stirred  up  a 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  he  was  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  there  executed,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi- 
dence against  him  except  his  accuser  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)  [W.  R.J 
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CAR Y  ATIS  (Kopuanr),  a  niiname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Caryae  in  Laconia. 
Here  the  statue  of  the  goddeM  stood  in  the  open 
nir,  and  maidens  celebrated  a  festival  to  her  every 
year  with  dances.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  §  8,  iv.  1C.  §  5 ; 
Scrv.  <ul  Vity.  Edon.  viiL  30.)  [L.  S.J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTI'GONUS.  [Antioonus 
of  Caryati's.  ] 

CAR  Y'STl  US  (Kap wrnai ),  a  Greek  gnunmarian 
of  Pergamus,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Nicander 
(A then.  zv.  p.  684),  and  consequently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  He  is  mentioned  na 
the  author  of  several  works:  1.  'Itrroptiti  thro^- 
y^uara^  sometimes  also  called  simply  tirofxyrfuara, 
an  historical  work  of  which  great  u«e  was  made  by 
Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  statements  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  Ac, 
xi  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  xiii.  p.  577,  xiv. 
p.  G39 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Arvtttpk.  An.  575,  ad 
Throcrit.  xiii.  22.)  It  must  have  consisted  of  at 
laatt  three  books,  as  the  third  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  2.  Tltpi  SiSatTxaXuiv,  that  ia,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  success,  and  the  like. 
( A  then.  vi.  p.  235  ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophocles,) 
3.  Tltpl  2<*r<iiov,  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotades.  (A then.  xiv.  p.  620.)  All  these  works 
are  lost.  [L.  S.] 

CARYSTUS  (Kdpwrrot),  a  son  of  Cheiron  and 
Chariclo,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystus  in 
Kuboea  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Schol.  ad  PiHd.  Pyth.  iv.  181 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  [L.  S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Scrvilia  gens. 

1.  C.  Sbrvimus  Casta,  was  tribune  of  the 
ptebs  in  b.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Postumius, 
a  farmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic  and  his  only  hope  of  escaping  condemna- 
tion was  Casca,  who,  however,  was  either  too 
honest  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  his  behalf. 
(Liv.  xxv.  3.) 

2.  P.  Sbrvilitb  (  arc  a,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
assassination,  a  c.  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  afterwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianus 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
was  ngainst  the  constitution,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  Titius,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  tribuneship.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Wii- 
lippi,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  (Appian  B.  C 
ii.  113,  115,  117  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  52,  xlvi  49; 
Cic.  I'iUipp.  xiii.  15,  ad  AIL  i.  17,  ad  Brut  i.  18; 
Plut.  Brut.  17,  45.) 

3.  C.  SKRViLiirs  Carta,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
which  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  113;  Plut.  Cats.  6C, ;  Suet  Caa.  82;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  52;  Cic.  /»**%>.  ii.  11.) 


The  foregoing  coin  of  the  ServilLi  gens  belongs 
either  to  No.  2  or  No.  3 ;  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Neptune,  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure 
of  Victory.  [L.  S-] 

A.  CASCE'LLIUS,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Trebatius,  whom  be  exceeded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatius  surpassed  him  in 
legal  skill.  Their  contemporary,  Ofiliua,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Servius  Sulpicius,  was  more  learned  than 
either.  Cascellius,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder 
(//.  .Y.  viii.  40),  was  the  disciple  of  one  Volcatiua, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  saved  by  a  dog 
from  the  attack  of  robbers.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1, 
tit.  2,  a.  2,  §  45),  according  to  the  Florentine  ma- 
nuscript, writes  thus — MFuit  Cascellius,  Mucins, 
Volusii  auditor:  denique  in  illius  honorem  testa- 
men  to  P.  Mucitim  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  bcrrdem." 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  Cascellius  made  the  grandson  of  hi» 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  but  a  man  is  more  likely  to 
honour  his  praeceptor  than  his  fellow-pupil,  and,  on 
this  construction,  the  Latinity  is  harsh,  both  in 
the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  in  the 
reference  of  the  word  kVnu  to  the  former  of  the 
two  names,  Mucius  and  Volusius,  which  are  con- 
nected merely  by  collocation.  Hence  the  con- 
jectural reading  of  Balduinus  adopted  by  Bertran- 
dus  (de  Vitii  Jurisp.  2,  19),  via.  »  Fuit  Cascellius 
Mucii  et  Volcatii  auditor,"  has  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  stern  republican  princi- 
ples :  of  Caesar's  proceedings  he  spoke  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  could 
induce  him,  u.  c  41,  to  compose  legal  forma  for  the 
donations  of  the  triumvirs,  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
scriptions, which  he  looked  upon  as  wholly  irregu- 
lar and  illegal.  His  independence  and  liberty  of 
speech  he  ascribed  to  two  things,  which  most  men 
regarded  as  misfortunes,  old  age  and  childlessness. 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  beyond  the 
first  step,  the  quaestorship.  though  he  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  offered  him  the  con- 
sulship, which  he  declined.  (VaL  Max.  vi.  2,  § 
12,  Dig.  L  c) 

Cascellius  is  frequently  quoted  at  second  hand  in 
the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolenus.  In  Dig.  35, 
tit  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  32,  a.  100,  $  1,  we  find  him 
differing  from  Ofiliua.  In  the  latter  passage,  the 
case  proposed  was  this : — A  man  leaves  by  will 
two  specific  marble  statues,  and  all  his  marble. 
Do  his  other  marble  statues  pass?  Cascellius 
thought  not,  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ofiliua  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit.  5,  s.  17,  §  5,  the  following 
words  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpian,  44  Labeo 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nee  Aristo,  vel  Aulua, 
utpote  probnbile,  notant."  For  Aulua  here  it  ia 
not  unlikely  that  Paulus  ought  to  be  read,  for  Caa- 
cellius  is  no  where  else  in  the  Digest  called  Aulua 
nimply.  Moreover,  he  was  of  older  standing  than 
Labeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Cascellius  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pomponius  (who  was  anterior  to  Ul- 
pian), was  a  book  of  legal  bont  moU  (benedkXorum 
liber). 

In  conversation,  Cascellius  was  graceful,  amusing, 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  good  sayings  aro  pre- 
served. When  a  client,  wishing  to  sever  a  part- 
nership in  a  ship,  said  to  him,  44  Navem  dividers 
volo,"  his  answer  was,  44  You  will  destroy  your 
ship."  He  probably  remembered  the  story  of  the 
analogous  quibble  on  the  words  of  a  treaty,  which. 
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to  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans,  deprived  Antiochus 
the  Great  of  his  whole  fleet.  Valinius,  an  un- 
popular personage,  for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Cascellius  had  no  great  liking,  had  been  pelted 
with  stones  at  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  consequently 
got  a  clause  inserted  in  the  edict  of  the  aediles, 
**  ne  qnis  in  arenam  nisi  pom  am  mitteret"  About 
this  time,  the  question  was  put  to  Cascellius,  whe- 
ther a  »itr  jnmea  were  a  pomum,  it  being  a  legal 
doubt  whether  fruits  with  hard  as  well  as  with 
soft  external  rind,  were  included  in  the  term.  u  Si 
in  Vatinium  missurus  es,  pomum  est."  (QuintiL 
vi.  3  ;  Mac  rob.  Saturn,  ii.  6.) 

Horace  (An  PoeL  371,  37*2)  pays  a  compliment 
to  the  established  legal  reputation  of  Cascellius — 

44  nec  scit  qnantum  Cascellius  Aulua, 

Et  tamen  in  prctio  est." 

The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remarks,  that 
Gellius  mentions  Cascellius  with  praise,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  the  lost  portions  of 
Gellius  should  bear  out  the  scholiast's  assertion. 
He  probably  confounds  the  jurist  with  Caesellius 
Vindex,  the  grammarian,  who  is  frequently  cited 
by  Gellius.  The  name  of  the  jurist  is  often  cor- 
ruptly spelt  Caesellius,  Ccselius,  Ac. 

When  an  interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis 
was  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
claimant  were  successful  in  recovering  on  the 
sponsio,  he  was  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
restitution  of  possession  by  what  was  called  the 
(asfcllianum  or  secutorium  judicium.  (Gaius,  iv. 
1 66,  169.)  It  is  likely  that  this  judicium  was  de- 
vised by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cicero  (pro  Bulho,2Q)  and  Vol.  Maximus  (viii. 
12,  §  1 )  say,  that  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
a  most  accomplished  lawyer,  when  he  was  consulted 
concerning  jus  praed ia torin m,  used  to  refer  his 
clients  to  Furius  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
selves p  media  torts,  and  consequently  personally  in- 
terested in  that  part  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
peculiar  study.  The  quotations  from  our  Cascellius 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  p mediatorial!  law, 
and  a  consideration  of  dates  goes  far  to  prove,  that 
Cascellius  praediator,  was  not  our  jurist,  but  per- 
haps his  father.  The  old  augur  died  when  Cicero 
was  very  young,  but  our  Cascellius  might  still  have 
been  his  disciple. 

(A mm.  Marc.  xxx.  6  ;  Rutilius,  Vila*  JCtorunt, 
36  ;  Bertram!  us,  de  Jur'mp.  ii.  19  ;  Guil.  Grotius,  i 
1 0  ;  Strauch.  Vitue  aliquot  JCtorum,  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
giua,  Amoen.  Jur.  c  8  ;  D'Arnaud,  Viloe  Soatxola- 
mm,  §  4,  p.  U ;  ileineccius,  HuL  Jur.  Rom.  §§  1 90, 
191  ;  Edelmann,  [ Stock mann,]  De  Benedict  it  A. 
CasetUd,  Lips.  1803  ;  Bynkershock,  Praetermissa 
ad  Pomponium,  p.  57  ;  Lagemans,  de  Aulo  Cua- 
uUlioJCto.  Lug.  Bat.  1823;  Zimmern,  Ii.  R.  ii.  i. 
pp.  299,  300.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CA'Sl  US  (KdVioi),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Casion  not  far  from  Pelusium,  on 
which  the  god  bad  a  temple.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  760 ; 
Plin.  //.  A*,  iv.  20,  v.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SMILUS.  [Cadmilus.] 

CASPF/RIUS,  a  centurion  who  served  under 
the  praefect  Caelius  Pollio,  and  commanded  the 
garrison  of  a  stronghold  called  Gomeac  in  x.  D.  52, 
during  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  "Sibe- 
rians. Caelius  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towards  the  Armenians,  but  found  an  honest  op{>o- 
nent  in  Casperius,  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  induce  the  Hiberians  to  raise  the  siege. 
In  a.  o.  62  we  find  bim  still  serving  as  centurion 


]  in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Yologescs  to  expostulate  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct  (Tnc  Ann.  xii.  45,  xv.  5.)  [L.  S.J 
CASPE'RIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Aexunir.] 
CASSANDA'NE  (Ko*<ros*{»m),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  family  of  the  Achaemenidae,  daughter 
of  Pharnaapes,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cambyse*.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  ber 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.    (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  [RE.] 

CASSANDER  (KAoaoj&pot).  1.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Antipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  father's  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenacus,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  born  in  or  before  b.  c.  354. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Droysen,  Qetxh.  der  A'acA- 
folger  Alexander*,  p.  256.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  father  against  his  accusers:  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Alesr.  74),  Cassander  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude- 
ness, is  said  to  have  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  urged  him  afterwards  to  tho 
destruction  of  the  royal  family.  The  story  which 
ascribed  Alexander's  death  to  poison  [sec  pp.  201, 
320],  spoke  also  of  Cassander  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassander  among  the  arrangements  of  b.  c.  323, 
the  confusion  between  the  names  Cassander  and 
Asandcr  is  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xviii.  68. )  On  Polyspercbon's  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas- 
sander was  confirmed  in  the  secondary  dignity  of 
Chiliarch  (see  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Philolog. 
Mus.  L  380), — an  office  which  had  previously 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  that  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (b.  c.  321) 
the  latter  was  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Eumenes.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  ho 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  B.  c  318,  see  p.  125,  b. 
The  failure  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  M onychia  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  full  rights  of  citisenship  (see 
Bockh,  PubL  Eton,  of  Athens,  i.  7,  iv.  3) ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  enemy  which  his  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  nave  procured  him 
many  adherents.  While,  however,  ho  was  suc- 
cessfully advancing  his  cause  in  the  south,  intelli- 
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genre  reached  him  that  Eurydice  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaeus  had  fallen  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
Olympian,  who  had  also  murdered  Cassander's 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  of  hit  princi- 
pal friends,  and  had  even  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpse  of  Iollas,  another  brother  of  his,  by  whom 
she  asserted  (the  story  being  now  probably  propa- 
gated for  the  tint  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned.  Cus*ander  immediately  raised  the  siege 
of  Tegpa,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polysperchon 's  son 
[  Ai.kxandkk],  and  cutting  off  from  Olympias 
nil  hope  of  aid  from  Polyspcrchon  and  Aeacides 
[Calak,  Atarrhiah],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
throughout  the  winter  of  a  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  she  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Cassnndcr  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his  positive  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Roxana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Acgus,  in  custody 
nt  Amphipolis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  he  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Cassandreia  in  Pallene,  so  called  after  himself. 
(Strab.  Kjtc  a  IM*.  vii.  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Doeotia  and  began  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (a  c  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory.  (Comp. 
Paus.  ix.  7;  Plut.  PoliL  Proec.  c  17;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  an.  Alien,  i.  p.  19,  c. ;  Ca- 
saub.  ad.  loe. ;  Clinton,  Fasti,  il  p.  174.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  had  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  a  c.  313,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratcsipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cassander's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  31 1,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex* 
ander  Aegns  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  likewise  provided  thnt  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent.  In  the  same  year  Cassan- 
dcr made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  In  B.  c.  310,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Caisander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus  he  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown ;  but,  being  a  man  apparently  with  all  the 


unscrupulous  cruelty  of  Cassander  without  his 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  the  latter, 
who  promised  him  among  other  things  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesus  to  murder  the  young 
prince  and  his  mother,  a  c  309.  [Ba rains. 
No.  I.]  At  this  time  the  only  places  held  by 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athens  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  betrayed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratcsipolis  in  a  c  308 ;  and  in 
307,  Athens  was  recovered  by  Demetrius  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who 
had  held  it  for  Cassander  from  a.  c  318,  with  the 
specious  title  of  **  Guardian "  (fo/uAirrift).  In 
a  c  306,  when  Antigonus  Ly  si  machos  ami 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Cassander  was 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  bis  subjects  though 
according  to  Plutarch  {Demetr.  18)  he  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.  Daring  the  siege 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  305,  Cassander  sent 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  of 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  again  the 
Grecian  cities  occupying  Corinth  with  a  garrison 
under  Prepclaus  and  laying  siege  to  Athena. 
But,  in  a  c.  304,  Demetrius  having  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodian*.  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  having 
made  himself  master  of  southern  Greece,  be  ad- 
vanced against  him.  Cassander  first  endeavoured 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Antigonus, 
and  then  failing  in  this  he  induced  Lysimachus 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  into  Asia 
against  Antigonus  and  sent  also  to  Selencns  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  Demetrius 
with  far  superior  forces  remained  unaccountably 
inactive  in  Thessaly,  till,  being  summoned  to  his 
lather's  aid,  he  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with  Cas- 
sander, providing  nominally  for  the  independence 
of  all  Greek  cities  and  passed  into  Asia,  B  c.  302. 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  from  bis 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.  After  the  battle,  the 
four  kings  (Scleucus  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus)  divided  among  them  the  dominions 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  already  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  this  division  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (Comp. 
Daniel,  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67 ;  App.  BelL  Syr.  p. 
122,  ad  fin.)  To  a  c  299  or  298,  we  must  refer 
Casaander's  invasion  of  Corey ra,  which  bad  re- 
mained free  since  its  deliverance  by  Demetrius, 
B.  c,  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventurer  Cleonymus 
(comp.  Liv.  x.  2  ;  Diod.  xx.  105),  and  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  as  a  set-off 
against  Demetrius'  occupation  of  Cilicia,  from 
which  he  had  driven  Goosander's  brother  Pleistar- 
chus.  The  itJand,  however,  was  delivered  by  Aga- 
thoclcs  of  Syracuse,  who  compelled  Cassander  to 
withdraw  from  it.  In  a  c  298,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  and 
assailing  Athens  and  Elatea  in  Phocis,  which  were 
successfully  defended  by  Olympiodorus,  the  Athe- 
nian, with  assistance  from  the  Aetolians.  Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  arms 
Cax&ander  encouraged  Lochares  to  seise  the 
tyranny  of  Athens  whence  however  Demetrius 
expelled  him  ;  and  Casaander's  plans  were  cut 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  dropsy 
in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  297,  as  Droysen  places  it ; 
Clinton  refers  it  to  296.  (Diod.  xviiL— xx.  xxL 
Em.  2;    PluC  Phadon,  Pyrrkms,  Dcmetnut; 
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Just,  xii.-rr. ;  Arrian,  Anal.  vii.  2";  Paus.  i.  25, 
26,  x.  34  ;  Droysen,  &V*eA.  der  AWA/.  Alexan- 
der* ;  Thirlwoll's  Greece,  voL  vii.)  It  will  have 
appeared  from  the  above  account  that  there  was  no 
act,  however  cruel  and  atrocious  from  which  Cas- 
sander  ever  shrunk  where  the  objects  he  bad  in 
view  required  it  ;  and  yet  this  man  of  blood,  this 
ruthless  and  unscrupulous  murderer,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultivated 
literary  tastes, — one  who  could  feel  the  beauties 
of  Homer,  and  who  knew  his  poems  by  heart, 
(Caryst.  ap.  Alien,  xiv.  p.  620,  b.)  For  a  sketch 
of  bis  character,  eloquently  drawn,  see  Droysen, 
pp.  256,  257.     The  bead  on  the  obverse  of  the 

ia  that  of  Hercules. 


2.  A  Corinthian,  who  with  his  countryman 
Agathynus,  having  unsuspiciously  entered  the 
port  of  Leucaa  with  four  ships  of  Taurion's  squa- 
dron, was  treacherously  seized  there  by  the  llly- 
rians,  and  sent  to  Scerdilaidas  the  Illyrian  king. 
The  latter  had  thought  himself  wronged  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  receiving  the  full 
sum  agreed  on  for  his  services  in  the  social  war, 
and  had  sent  out  15  cutters  to  pay  himself  by- 
piracy,  b.  c  218.    (Polyb.  v.  95.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  con- 
gress, held  at  Megalopolis,  a  c.  186,  followed 
Apollonides  in  dissuading  the  assembly  from  ac- 
cepting the  120  talents  proffered  them  as  a  gift 
by  king  Eumenes  II.  [See  p.  237,  a.]  fie  re- 
minded the  Achaean*,  that  the  Aeginetans,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adherence  to  the  league,  had 
been  conquered  and  enslaved  by  P.  Sulpicius 
(a  c.  208),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 
given,  up  by  Rome  to  the  Aetolians,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  Attalus,  the  father  of  Eumenes.  He 
called  on  Eumenes  to  shew  his  good- will  to  the 
Achaean*  rather  by  the  restoration  of  Aegina  than 
by  gifts  of  money,  and  he  urged  the  assembly  not 
to  receive  presents  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
attempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  money  of  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  refused 
by  the  congress.  (Polvb.  xi.  6,  xxiii.  7,  8 ;  comp. 
Lav.  xxvii.  33  ;  Plut,  A  rat.  34.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  V.  of 
Maccdon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Romans  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenus  and  Ma- 
roneia  in  Thrace,  employed  as  his  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Maronites,  a  c. 
185.  Being  desired  by  the  Romans  to  send  Cas- 
sander  to  Rome  for  examination  before  the  senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned  on  his  way,  in  Epeirus,  to  prevent  any 
untoward  revelations.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  13,  14; 
Liv.  xxxix.  27,  34.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDRA  (Kaavdvlpa\  also  called  Alex- 
andra (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3),  was  the  fairest 
among  the  daughters  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  There 
are  two  points  in  her  story  which  have  furnished 
the  ancient  poets  with  ample  materials  to  dilate 


upon.  The  first  is  ber  prophetic  power,  concerning 
which  we  have  the  following  traditions :  Cassandra 
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and  Hellenus,  when  yet  children,  were  left  by 
their  parents  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Tbymbraean 
Apollo.  The  next  morning  they  were  found  en- 
twined by  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purifying  the  children's  ears,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (Txetx.  A  njum.  ad  LycfpA. ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  663.)  After  Cassandra  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  him,  he  punished  her  by  caus- 
ing her  prophecies,  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Hygin.  Fait.  93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  (Aetchyl. 
Again.  1207  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5 ;  Serv.  ad  Am, 
ii.  247.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Cassandra  acta  during  the  Trojun  war  : 
she  continually  announces  the  calamities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says ;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
as  a  mad  woman,  and  hat  her  shut  up  and  guarded. 
(Txetx.  /.  c  ;  Lycoph.  350 ;  Serr.  ad  AenM.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra, 
and  in  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free.  (//. 
xxiv.  700;  comp.  Od.  xi.  421,  Ac.)  During  the 
war  Othryoncus  of  Cabesus  sued  for  her  hand,  but 
was  shun  by  Idomeneus  (ft.  xiiL  363);  afterwards 
Coroebus  did  the  same,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §  1 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii. 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  fate  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  iuto  the 
sanctuary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  as  a  suppliant.  But  Ajax.  the  son  of 
Oileus,  tore  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  even  ravished  her  in  the 
sanctuary.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  Ajax.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Cas- 
sandra was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestra,  and  Aegisthus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Teledamus,  and  Pelops. 
(Aeschyl.  A  yam,  1260;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5;  Horn. 
//.  xiii.  365,  xxiv.  699 ;  Od.  xi.  420.)  She  had 
a  statue  at  Amyclae,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leuctra  in  Laconia.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  either  at  Amyclae  or  Mycenae 
(ii.  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  the  pos- 
session of  it 

There  is  another  mythical  heroine  Cassandra, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Iobates,  king  of  Lycia, 
(Schol.  ad  Horn.  //.  vi.  155;  com  p. 
phon.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  after- 
wards plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens,  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  con- 
sul in  a  c.  502,  and  the  proposer  of  the  first 
agrarian  law,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  patri- 
cians. As  all  the  Cassii  after  his  lime  are  plebeians, 
it  is  not  improbable  either  that  the  patricians  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Viscellinus. 
The  Cassia  gens  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Rome  ;  and  members  of  it  ore  constantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  as  well  aa  during  the  re- 
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Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15.) 


public.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15.)  The  chief 
family  in  the  time  of  the  republic  bear*  the  name 
of  Lonoinus  :  the  other  cognomens  during  that 
time  are  Hrmina,  Parmknkih,  Ra villa,  Saraco, 
Varus,  Vircexlinur.  Under  the  empire,  the 
surnames  are  very  numerous :  of  those  an  alpha- 
betical list  is  given  below.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  Casriub. 

CASSIA'NUS  (KiKrtrioj^,),  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (<ip. 
Hieron.  Cutat.  Script,  Ecde*.  38),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xpororypafla).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Julius  Ca«.sianua  from  whose  work 
*  De  Continentia"  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Kusebius 
(IlUt.  Ecde*.  vi.  1 3),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianus  whose  first  book  of  a 
work  entitled  t^irynriKi  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.   (Strom,  i.  p.  1 38.)  [L.  S,] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
as  the  champion  of  Semipelagiani&m,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fraternities  in  Western 
Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regulated.  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  al- 
though a.  d.  360  must  be  a  close  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtful.  Some  hare 
fixed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  tbeir  views  to  par- 
ticular expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phraseology.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  RisL  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religious  instruction,  and  formed  with 
a  monk  named  German  us  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  induence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 
soon  again  retired  to  cousort  with  the  eremites  of 
the  Thebnid.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino- 
ple, attracted  by  the  fame  of  Chrysostora,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  from  his  hands. 
When  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  persecution 
from  his  see,  Cassianus  and  Germanus  were  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and 
since  Pelagius  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  intercourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  future  opponent.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Cassianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
presbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  godly  labours,  having 
founded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  while  under  his  controul 
is  said  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  inmates. 
These  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  the  event  must  be 
placed  after  433,  at  least  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
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him  as  boing  alive  at  that  epoch.  He 
was  eventually  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  a  great 
religious  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  in  honour 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  Cassianus  now  extant  are — 
I  1.  **  De  Institutis  Coenobiorum  Libri  XII.," 
I  composed  before  the  year  418  at  the  request  of 
Castor  [Castor],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
rules  by  which  the  cloisters  in  the  East  were  go- 
verned. This  work  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exclusively  to 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perform- 
ing sacred  offices,  pursued  in  various  monasteries  ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  discourses  upon 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  general 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  fiUL, 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  passion,  and  the  like. 
Hence  Photius  (Cod.  exevii.)  quotes  these  two  sec- 
tions as  two  separate  treatises,  and  this  arranp- 
mcnt  appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author  himself.  (See  Praef.  Collatt. 
and  Collat  xx.  1.)  The  subdivision  of  the  first 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gcnnadiua,  is  unneces- 
sary and  perplexing. 

2.  u  Collationes  Patrum  XXIV-,"  twenty-four 
sacred  dialogues  between  Cassianus,  Germanus, 
and  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  are  developed  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  the  end 
sought  by  the  external  observances  previously  de- 
scribed. They  were  composed  at  different  periods 
between  419  and  427.  The  first  ten  are  inscribed 
to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  to  Helladius, 
abbot  of  St.  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hono- 
ratus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the  last  seven  to 
Jovinianus,  Minerviua,  and  other  monks.  In  the 
course  of  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  1 3th, 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Cas- 
sianus on  certain  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  con- 
nected more  especially  with  original  sin,  predesti- 
nation, free-will,  and  grace,  constituting  the  system 
which  hits  been  termed  Semi  pelagian i«u  because  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  posi- 
tions occupied  by  Bt  Augustin  and  Pelagius ;  for 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  by 
nature  utterly  corrupt  and  incapable  of  emerging 
from  his  lost  state  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  the 
latter  held,  that  the  new-bora  infant  was  in  the 
state  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  hence  morally  pure 
and  capable  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtue 
and  vice ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  views  of 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
morally  dead  nor  morally  sound,  but  morally  sick, 
and  therefore  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  aid 
being  the  Grace  of  God.  Moreover,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  of  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whole, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free-will  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  God  whkh  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.  Cas- 
sianus certainly  rejected  absolute  predestination 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect,  but 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  ore  not  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed. Those  who  desire  full  information  with 
regard  to  Semi  pelagian  tenets  will  find  them  fidly 
developed  in  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

3.  **  De  Incarnatione  Christi  Libri  VII.."  a  con- 
troversial tract  in  confutation  of  the  Nostorian 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  request  of  Leo, 
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at  that  time  archdeacon  and  afterward*  bishop  of 
Horse. 

The  following  cutji  have  been  ascribed  erro- 
neously, or  at  all  events  upon  insufficient  evidence, 
to  Casaianus :  —  **  De  spirituali  Medicina  Monachi 
sen  Dosis  medica  ad  exinaniendos  Animi  Affec- 
tus  ;**  **  Theologica  Coufessio  et  De  Conflicts 
Vitiorum  et  Virtutum  **  Vita  S.  Victoris  M&r- 
tyris,"  Ac  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  wrote,  aa  some  have  assorted,  a  Kegula 


The  attentive  reader  of  this  father  wiD  soon  per-  I 
ceive  that  he  was  thoroughly  engrossed  with  his 
subject,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
style.,  that  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
slovenly.  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
it  bears  both  in  words  and  in  construction  a  bar- 
baric stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  since  it  is 
plain,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
the  fantastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
paint,  under  which  the  literature  of  that  age  so 
often  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness, 
and  deformity. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cassianua  is  that  of  Basle,  1559,  foL,  in  a  volume 
containing  also  Joanne*  Damaseenus.  It  was  re- 
printed in  15(19  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vo>  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 
fort, 1722,  foL,  with  the  commentaries  and  pre- 
liminary dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Gazacus 
(Gazet),  and  reprinted  at  Leipaig  in  1733,  foL 
The  edition  superintended  by  Gazet  himself  was 
published  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  vols.  foL,  and  again 
in  an  enlarged  form  at  Arras  in  1628. 

The  ImtUutionea  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1 497,  foL,  and  at  Leyden,  1 51 6,  foL  The  existence 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
bricius,  is  doubtfuL 

'1'ho  Institutioncs  and  CUhitionrs  appeared  at 
Venice,  149),  foL;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo. ;  at 
Leyden,  1525,  8  vo.,  at  Rome,  1583  and  1611,  8ro. 

The  Db  Incantation*,  first  published  separately 
at  llasle  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
nnd  1569,  is  included  in  Simler's  44  Scriptores 
veteres  Latini  de  ana  Persona  et  duabus  Naturis 
Christi,"  Zurich,  1572,  foL 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Imliiutiitnr*  into 
Italian  by  Bum',  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1 563,  4 to.,  of  the  CoUatkmn  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Paris,  1 663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  Institutkmesy 
also  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1667,  8ro. 

For  a  fall  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
writings  and  doctrines  of  Cossianus,  consult  the 
two  essays  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Wiggers,  I)e  Jottnnc  Gu- 
stavo Miusilmmti,  qui  Semipelayianumi  Auctor  xmlyo 
perUbetur,  Rostochii,  1824,  1825,  4ta,  and  his 
article  "Caasianus"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
and  Gruber.  See  also  Geffken,  Historia  Semi' 
peiaffiamitmi  antiqvistima,  Gottingae,  1826.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
Cummenturius  de  Joanne  C  uvu/so,  by  Cupcr,  in 
the  Acta  SS.  m.  JuL  v.  p.  488 ;  also  S.  Joanna 
Ccugianus  xllusiraitu,  by  Jo.  BapL  Gucsnay,  Ley- 
den, 1652,  4to,;  and  Diesertatio  de  Vita*  Script** 
et  JJoctruut  Jixmrits  Caasiani,  AUxiti*  Afarst/if/ifi*, 
Semipelagianorum  Prmcipis,  by  Ouden,  in  his 
Comment,  de  Script.  Bed.  vol.  i.  p.  1113.  See  also 
Tillemont,  xiv.  157  ;  Schroeck,  Kirchengesch,  viii. 
383;  Schoenemann,  Bibliotheea  I'atrum  /jotmontm 
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cap.  v.  26  (Lips.  1792);  Baehr,  Gesehicklr  der 
Humucken  LUeralur,  SuppL  Band,  il  AbthciL  p. 
328.  [W.  R] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Batous.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  (Kaw«*«« 
or  Kao9i6-tr*ta  )y  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Acthiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled above  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  ravaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
Bat  Perseus  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64  ; 
comp.  Andrombda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Cassiepeia  boasted  that  she  herself  surpassed  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  ie- 
presented,  when  placed  among  the  stars,  a*  turning 
backward*.  (AraL 


187,  &c;  ManiL 
Astro*.  L  355.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AURE'LIUS, 
or  CASSIODO'RIUS,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  born  about 
A.  n.  468,  at  Scylaceum  (Squiilace),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  family.  His  father  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valentminn  the  Third,  bat  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  Young 
Cassiodorus  was  soun  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accomplishments,  and  multifarious  learn- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  Comes  rerun*  pricaiarum  and  eventu- 
ally Comes  sacntrum  largitionutn%  an  appointment 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  financial  affairs. 
But  when  Odoacer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Theodoric,  Cassiodoni* 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  of  his 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  highest  office*  of  state  in  succession,  and 
under  a  variety  of  different  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  thnt 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  age,  whs  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cassiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  bis 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fate  of  Boetbius  and 
Symmnrhus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama- 
lasontha,  Athalaric,  Thcodatns,  and  Vitigcs,  ex- 
erting all  bis  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  Bat  when  the  triumph  of  Belisarius 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  years  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  his  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Vivien  (Coenobium  Vivoriense*. 
Castellense),  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
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was  prolonged  until  he  had  nearly  completed  a 
century,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  Here  his 
actirity  of  mind  was  no  lew  conspicuous  than 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  business  of  the  world, 
and  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  designs  not  less  important.  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  and  prose- 
cuted with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  seal,  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  ecclesi- 
astics by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS.,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re- 
mained he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun-dials, 
water-clocks,  everlasting  lumps,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  establishment  over 
which  be  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  same  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  perceived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
cient genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted i— 

1.  M  Variarura  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,"  an 
assemblage  of  state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  to- 
ve reigns  whom  he  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  regulations  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicts  published  by  Cas- 
siodorus himself  during  the  years  534 — 538,  when 
praefect  of  the  praetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogoth ic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  phrases,  moulded  for  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  forms, 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
disfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  full  of 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funccius  is  I 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 
Gothic  solecisms.  Perhaps  the  best  description 
which  can  be  given  of  the  general  effect  produced 


upon  the  reader  by  these  compositions  is  contained 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tiraboschi,  who  charac- 
terises the  diction  of  Cassiodorus  as  44  bar  bora 
elcgatiza.'* 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  **  V  aria  rum 44  was 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Accursius  by  Henr. 
Sileceus,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1533  (foL),  the  disquisition  44  De  Annua"  being 
included  in  the  same  volume. 

2.  44  Chronicoo,"  a  dull,  pompous,  clumsy  sum- 
mary of  Universal  History,  extending  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.  o.  519,  derived 
chiefly  from  Eusebius,  Hienmymus,  Prosper,  and 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric,  and  by  no 
means  deserves  the  respect  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages,  since  it  is  carelessly 
compiled  and  full  of  mistake*, 

3.  44  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae  Tripartitae  ex  tri- 
bus  Graecis  Scriptoribua,  S>zomeno,  Socrate,  ac 
Theodore  to  ab  Epiphanio  Scbolastico  Vermis,  per 
CaAsiodorum  Senatorem  in  Epitoroeu  redactae 
Libri  XII."  The  origin  of  this  work  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  complete 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  Constantine 
down  to  the  younger  Theodosius.  This,  like  the 
Chronicon,  is  of  little  value  in  the  present  day, 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  are  still 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  matter 
and  manner  to  the  epitomiser.  Prefixed  we  have 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiodorus  gives  full 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  grandiloquence.  The 
editio  princeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Hi»u>ry  was 
printed  by  Johannes  Schussler,  at  Augsburg,"  14  72, 
foL 

4.  M  Computus  Paschalis  sire  de  Indictionibus, 
Cydis  Sol  is  et  Lnnae,"  Ac,  containing  the  calcula- 
tions necessary  for  the  correct  determination  of 
Raster.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  562, 
and  this  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  pro  re 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

5.  44  De  Orthographia  Liber,"  compiled  by  Cas- 
siodorus when  93  years  old  from  the  works  of  nine 
ancient  grammarians, — Agnaeus  Cornutus,  Vclius 
Longus,  Curtius  Valcrianus,  Papirianus,  Adaman- 
tius  Martyrius,  Eutyches,  Caescllius,  Lucius  Cae- 
cum s  Vindex,  and  Priscianus,  in  addition  to  whom 
we  find  quotations  from  Varro,  Donatus,  and 

6.  44  De  Arte  Grammatica  ad  Donati  Men  tern,"* 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  preserved. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
found  in  the  44  (irammatieae  Latini  Auctores  an- 
tiqui"  of  Putsch ius,  Hanov.  1605,  p.  2275  and 
p.  2322. 

7.  44  De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  Liberalium  Lite- 
ranim,"  in  two  books,  a  compilation  from  the  best 
authorities,  much  esteemed  and  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  compendium  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts  which  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  human  knowledge, 
— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Astronomy,  Music 

Angelo  Mai  has  recently  published  from  a  Vati- 
can MS.  some  chapters,  hitherto  unedited,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
(C/asneorum  Auetorum  t  VaL  Codd.  vol.  iii.  p.  349.) 

8.  44  De  Anima,"  on  the  name,  origin,  nature, 
qualities,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the  soul, 
together  with  speculations  upon  other  topics  con- 
nected with  the  same  subject. 
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9.  **  De  Institutione  Divinarum  Liternram,"  an 
introduction  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  monk*. 
Thit  u  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  author's 
works.  His  profound  and  varied  knowledge  is 
here  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instruc- 
tions are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  simple  phrase- 
ology than  he  elsewhere  employs,  while  a  truly 
Christian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  M  Expositio  in  Psalmos  sive  Commenta 
P&alteruV  extracted  chiefly  from  the  **  Enarra- 
tiones"  of  St.  Augustia,  although  we  gather  from 
interna]  evidence  that  the  exegetieal  treatises  of 
Ililarius,  Ambrosius,  Hieronymus,  and  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
same  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
same  love  of  overstrained  allegorical  interpretation, 
the  same  determination  to  wring  from  the  plainest 
and  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
esoteric  doctrine. 

11.  The  **  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum,** 
although  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MS8.  as 
the  production  of  Cassiodorus,  is  throughout  so 
different  in  style  and  language  from  all  bis  other 
dissertations,  that  its  authenticity  has  with  good 
reawm  been  called  in  question. 

12.  M  Complcxiones  in  Kpistolas  Apostolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim."  Short  illustrations  of 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  Revelations, 
first  brought  to  light  by  Scipio  Maffei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721, 
and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chan- 
dler in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1723,  all  in  8vo. 
These  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo- 
gians of  any  particular  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tracts  included  among  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus, 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  **  De  Schematibus 
et  Tropis,**  and  the  other  44  De  Amicitia  Liber."  Of 
these  the  former  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
venerable  Bede,  while  the  latter  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  Petrus  Blesenais,  archdeacon  of 
London,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  44  Libri 
XII  De  Rebus  Oestis  Oothorum,"  known  to  us 
only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes  ;  2. 
**  Liber  Titulorum  s.  Memorialis,"  short  abstracts, 
apparently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  3.  44  Exposi- 
tio Epistolae  ad  Romanoa,"  in  which  the  Pelagian 
heresy  wan  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
together  with  the  44  Complcxiones "  and  several 
other  treatises  already  mentioned,  are  enumerated 
in  the  preface  to  the  44  De  Orthogrnphia  Liber." 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4 to., 
with  the  notes  of  Fornerius;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Oaret  at  Rouen, 
16*79,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  Vita  Cassiodori,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Oaret;  La  Vie  de  Casnidore  avec  un 
Abrigi  d*  VHistoirt  da  Princes  qu*U  a  trrri  et  des 
/{onartjws  tur  ma  Ourrages,  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Martha,  Paris,  1694,  8vo. ;  and  Leben  Cussiodor\ 
by  De  Boat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
is  frequently  much  confusion  in  biographical  dis- 
quisitions between  Cassiodorus  the  father  and  Cas- 
siodorus the  son,  the  former  having  been  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  individual  who  held  office  under 


Odoacer.and  the  latter  not  to  have  been  born  until 
479.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4  th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Variorum^ 
where  the  father  and  son  are  dearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoacer,  whose 
downfall  took  place  in  490,  the  young  secretary, 
although  still  44  adolescent,''  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  bora  so  late  as  479.  Some  re- 
marks upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann, 
lieitrage  XHT  (Jt.  tutd  /tout.  Litrratnr  ( 7< nchichtr, 
vol.  iL  n.  160,  Cassel.  18.19.  The  different  digni- 
ties with  which  he  was  invested  are  enumerated, 
and  their  nature  fully  explained,  in  Manso,  rVet- 
chirhU  des  Ostootkiscken  Reicks.  [\V.  R.] 

CASSI'PHONE  (Koinri^),  a  daughter  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  and  sister  of  Telegonus.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegonus,  he  gave  Cassi- 
phone  in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Circe.  (Schol.  ad  l.yco)>k.  795,  itc.)       [L.  S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chief;  who 
fooght  against  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  a.  c.  54.  He  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  ngninst 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  had 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed from  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
force*,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  its  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight ;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Trinobantcs,  however,  with  whom 
Cassivelaunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  not  far  off, 
and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesar 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it.  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  (Caes. 
D.  O.  v.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  xL  2,  3  ;  Polyaen. 
Strat.  viiL  Caes,  5 ;  Be  da,  Ecc/es.  Hut.  Gent.  Anyl. 
12.)  [L.S.] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C.  Cashius,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  a.  c.  168,  to  whose  custody  the  Illyrian 
king  Oentius  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  Ani- 
cius,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Utter  in 
the  Illyrian  war.    (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

2.  L.  Cahsius,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  B.  c  90, 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
praetorship  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  M\  Aquillius  he  restored 
Ariobarzanes  to  Cnppadocia,  and  Nicomedes  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Ariobarzanes  was  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhode*,  where  he  was  when  Mithridates  laid 
siege  to  the  place.    He  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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bands  of  the  king  of  Pontut,  though  on  what  oo-  I 
casion  is  not  mentioned,  but  was  restored  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  fint  Mithridatic  wax. 
(Appian,  MUkr.  11,  1 7,  24,  112.) 

3.  L.  Cassius  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  c.  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Manic  war,  when  the  value  of 
landed  property  wa»  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  was  comparatively  amalL 
Debtor*  were  thus  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  as  the  praetor  A.  Semproniu*  Asellio 
decided  against  the  debtors  in  accordance  with  the 
old  laws,  the  people  became  exasperated,  and  L. 
Cassius  excited  tbem  still  more  against  him,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
while  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum.  (VaL 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4 ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  74.) 

4.  Q.  Cassius,  legate  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus 
in  Spain  in  a  c.  48,  and  probably  the  same  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  the  division  of  the 
province*  at  the  end  of  a  &  44.  (Hirt  U.  Alex. 
62,  57;  Cic.  Pkilipp.  iii.  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (KaWioj),  a  Sceptic  philosopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic.  (Diog.  Laert 
vii.  32,  34 ;  Galen,  Htn>othes.  Empir.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AGRIPPA,  is  called  a  most  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  a.  d.  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  Isidorua.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (//irf.  EeeUt.  iv.  7;  comp. 
Hierou.  Script  Eoele$.  21,  Indie.  Hatre*.  2 ;  Theo- 
doret,  De  Haeret.  Fab.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  APRONIA'NUS.  [Apronia- 
nus  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS  ASCLEPIO'DOTUS.  [Asclb- 
pioooTua.  ] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVI'DIUS,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  among  the  generals  of  M.  Aurelius, 
won  a  native  of  Cyrrhus  in  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
Heliodorus,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
ns  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt 
While  Verua  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthian*  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Selcuceia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga- 
nised by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  are 
narrated  under  M.  Aurkliu&  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Gallicanus  the  conduct  of  Cassius  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ninus refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  lxxi.  2, 21,  &c,  we  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians,  named  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  a*  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)    [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  BARBA.  [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS  BETILLI'NUS.    [Bassos,  Bb- 

TIMSNUK.] 

CA'SSIUS  CHAEREA.  [Chakkea.] 
CA'SSIUS  CLEMENS.  [Clkmrns.] 
CA'SSIUS  DION.    [Dion  Casmus.] 
CA'SSIUS,  DION  Y'SI  US  (AiowW  KdV<r««), 


CASSIUS. 

a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  B.  a  40.  He  trans- 
lated the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on 
agriculture  from  the  Punic  into  Greek,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  condensed  the  twenty-eight  books 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  he  made  nu- 
merous additions  to  it  from  the  best  Greek  writers 
on  agriculture.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  the 
praetor  Sextilius  Diophanes  of  Bithynia,  again, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  in  six  books, 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Deiotarus.  The  work 
of  Dionysius  Cassius  is  mentioned  among  those 
used  by  Cas-tiamis  Ilassus  in  compiling  the  Geo  po- 
nies at  the  command  of  Constantinus  Porphyroge- 
neta  (Varro,  JM  Re  Rait.  L  I  ;  Columella,  i.  1  ; 
Athea  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Plia  H.  N.  xx.  44 ;  Geoponica, 
i.  11.)  Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  ^iforotujca. 
(SchoL  ad  Nuxmd.  320;  Steph.  Bys.  «.e.  'Infra) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extract*  in  the  Geopo- 
nica, the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.  [  L.  S.  ] 
CA'SSIUS  IATROSOPH1STA,  or  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medical  work 
entitled  'larpucal  'Aroplai  •»!  npo€\i}fiara  4>vcut<L, 
Quofjtiones  Medico*  *t  ProbUmata  Xaturalio.  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  any  of 
the  individuals  of  this  name.  With  respect  to  his 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Aeclepiades, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  a  and  that  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  His  title  IatnmpltiUa 
is  explained  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant  Hi*  work  con- 
sists of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  physi- 
cal subjects,  with  the  solutions,  and  contains  much 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  in  Greek 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo.,  and  translated  into  Latin 
the  same  year  by  Hadrianus  Junius,  Paris,  4 to. 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1653,  4 to. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Theophylactus 
Simocatta ;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Idelers  Phytic*  tt  Medici  Orncci 
Minor**,  Berol.  1841,  8vo.  The  work  is  also  to 
be  found  in  various  old  editions  of  Aristotle. 
(Fabric  Bibl.  Oraec  voL  iL  p.  169,  ed.  vet;  Chou- 
lant,  Haudbuch  der  BUchcrkuntitt  fur  die  AeiUrn 
Medicin.)  [W.  A.  G.j 

CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.  [LoKoua] 
CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it  would 
appear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  in  most 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  C.  Covins 
Secrruy  J'arinensi&,  but  erroneously,  since  there  is 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  aligning  the  praeno- 
men  of  Caius  or  the  cognomen  of  Severn*  to  this 
writer. 

Horace  (Sen*,  i.  10.  61),  when  censuring  care- 
less and  rapid  compositions,  illustrates  his  observa- 
tions, by  referring  to  a  Castiut  Etruscu*,  whom  he 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  turbid 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  this  poet, 
his  works  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to- 
gether to  the  flames.  Here  Aero,  Porphyrin,  and 
the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  agree  in  expressly  declar- 
ing that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Castro*  Pamtcnsi*, 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  a  tragedy  by  him, 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant 

Again,  Horace  (Ep.  i.  4.  3),  when  writing  to 
Albius,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  Tibullus, 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupations  and 
asks  whether  he  is  writing  anything  **  quod  Cassii 
Parmensis  opuscula  Yin  cat"  Here  the  old  com- 
mentators quoted  above  again  agree  in  asserting 
that  this  Cassius  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
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in  the  array  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  he  return* 
ed  to  Athena  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Varus  was 
despatched  by  Augustus  to  put  him  to  death, 
and,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  his  port- 
folio ;  whence  a  report  became  current,  that  the 
Thyestea  published  by  Varus  was  really  the  work 
of  Cassias  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  execu- 
tioner. To  this  narrative  Aero  and  the  Scholiast 
of  Cruquius  add,  that  he  composed  in  various  styles, 
and  that  his  elegies  and  epigrams  were  especially 
admired. 

These  two  passages  and  the  annotations  upon 
them  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
controversy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
man literature  have  taken  part.  A  variety  of  opi- 
nions have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
pounded, many  of  them  supported  with  great  learn- 
ing and  skill.  A  full  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  **  De  Lucii  Varii 
et  Caasii  Parmenais  Vita  et  Carminibua,"  (Grimae, 
1 836,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
by  many  arguments,  that  the  following  conclusions 
are  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us 
to  form : 

1.  Cassius  Etruscu*  and  Cassius  Parmenais  were 
two  separate  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Horace  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
words  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Caseins  Parmenais  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
carried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 
great  and  decisive  sea-fight  between  Mylae  and 
Nauloehns.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  An- 
tonius, whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
battle  of  Aetium,  when  he  returned  to  Athena, 
and  waa  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Octavianus.  These  nets  are  fully  established  by 
the  testimony  of  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale- 
rius Maxima*  (i.  vii.  §7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
vision  by  which  Caaaius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  of  Velleiu*  (ii.  88),  who  dis- 
tinctly states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 
Cassius  Parmenais  was  the  last,  of  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  who  perished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
death  of  Cassius  probably  took  place  about  b.c.30; 
and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cas- 
sius Parmenais  and  Cassius  Rtruscus  were  different 
persons ;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
the  struggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
engaged,  and  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  epistles;  the  former  is  spoken 
of  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
not  altogether  forgotten. 

S.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Horace  represent  that  Cassius  composed  in  different 
styles.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
tragedies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
Thytttet  and  Bruim,  and  thnt  a  line  of  the  latter 
has  been  preserved  by  Varro(L.  L.  vi.  7,ed.  Mttller). 
In  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
is  quoted  by  Quintilian  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
sentence  from  an  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octa- 
vianus is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  {Aug.  4);  in 
addition  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
to  Antonius.  (PHn.  //.  N.  xxxi.  8.)  Many  per- 
sons, and  among  these  Drumann,  believe  that  the 


letter  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xii.  13)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassias  Parmenais,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  leas  distinguished  position  than 
Cassius  Pannensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thra- 
cian  bard,  although  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  hia  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
denting perseverance,  at  length  acquired  that 
heavenly  skill  by  which  he  waa  enabled  to  charm 
the  ears  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Achilles  Statius  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius, 
u  de  Clar.  Rhetor."  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  communicated  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanus;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Senec. 
Hen.  Oft  1 034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petrus  Vic  tonus,  and  are  to  be 
found  iu  Burmann's  Antkoloyia  (L  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  Wernsdorfs  Poeiae  Latini 
Minor**  (vol.  ii.  p.  310),  and  many  other  collec- 
tions. Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Parmenais  or  Cassius  Sevens,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosensa  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logist. An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1585,  8vo„  and  two  years  afterwards 
**  Cassius  of  Parma  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  by  Roger  Rawlins  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  8vo.  Lond.  1587."  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.  TScabva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Savaaus.] 

CASSOTIS  (Koowtii),  a  Parnassian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Cas- 
sotis  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Pans.  x.  24. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KwrroAfa),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castali.in  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parna^suF. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Paus. 
x.  8.§  5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (Lutat. 
ad  Stat.  Thtb.  L  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalius,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  father  of 
Delphi*,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo. 
(Ilgen,  ad  Horn.  hymn,  in  Apoll.  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Delphus  and  father 
of  Thyia.  (Paus.  vii.  1 8.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)    [L.  S.] 

CASTAXIDES  (KaoraXtSts),  the  Casta! ian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated, as  the  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148;  Martial,  vii.  11.)     [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.  [Castalia.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantalcdea,  a  Se- 
qnanan,  seised  the  government  in  his  own  state, 
which  his  father  had  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Orgetorix,  about  B.  c.  50.  (Caes.fl.f7. 
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CASTINU8,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Hono- 
riu*,  who  was  w>nt»  m  D-  *22i  with  an  army 
into  Spain  againit  the  Vandal  a.  At  the  aame 
time  Donifaciua,  another  general  of  Honoriua,  waa 
likewise  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
but  Caslinua  offended  him  so  much  by  his  arro- 
gant and  imprudent  conduct,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honoriua,  in 
a.  D.  423,  Caatinus  waa  believed  to  be  supporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  usurper  was  put  to  death  in  a.  o.  42.% 
Caatinus  waa  sent  into  exile.  (Prosp.  Aquit. 
Ckron  Inieyr.  p.  651,  ed.  Roncall.)  [L.  S.] 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydcuces.  [ Dioscuri. ] 
CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotarus.  [Dbiota- 

RtH.] 

CASTOR  (KaVrup),  either  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  Massilia,  or  of  Galatia,  waa  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  surnamed  ♦tAopwpato;, 
and  is  usually  believed  to  have  lived  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.    He  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bern  hardy,  the  last  editor):   1.  'Araypatfr^  t*> 
SaAaaooKpaTwniyTmv,  in  two  books.    2.  Xpovucd 
d^voijfurro,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  3).    3.  n«pl  €«x*ynM<lTair,  in  nine  books. 
4.  IW  **i0ov»,  in  two  books.   5.  n«pl  tow  NtiAov. 
6.  T«x»^l  frfoptxll,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Wall's  Rhetortt  Grata  (iii.  p. 
712,  &c).    To  these  works  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell. 
iii.  p.  546)  adds  a  great  chronological  work  (xp*- 
wtKa  or  xporoAoyfa),  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  Eusebius  {Chnm.  ad  Ann,  989,  161,  562, 
&c),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  same  work  as  the  xpwutii  dyvo^/xara  men- 
tioned above.    He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  though  no  historical 
work  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evany,  x.  3,  Ckron.  i.  13,  p.  36 ;  Justin 
Mart.  Paratn.  ad  Grate,  p.  9.)    His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  (Quaat.  Bonu  10,  76,  comp.  DeI*.tiO*. 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.    Suidas  de- 
scribes the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Galatian  king  Deiotarus  (whom, 
however,  be  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  not- 
withstanding afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
against  him  before  Caesar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  affair  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotarus.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tarus, appears  to  be  the  aame  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Strnbo  (xii.  p.  568 ;  com  p. 

Caes.  B.  C. 

iii.  4)  who  was  surnamed  Saocondarius,  waa  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Deiotarus  at  alL  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotarus  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(a.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotarus.  (Cic. 
pro  DetoL  1,  10.)  Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
Bibliolheea  of  Apollodorus,  who  died  somewhere 
about  B.  c  1 40.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  time  of  Apollodorus,  at  the  latest, 
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about  B.  c.  150,  and  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  Deiotarus  for  whom  Cicero  spoke.  (Com- 
pare Vossius,  De  HuL  Grace  p.  202,  ed.  Weater- 
mann  ;  Orelli,  Onumcut.  TuIL  ii.  p.  138,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  much  confusion  about  Castor.)  [L.S.] 

CASTOR  (KdVrt**),  a  distinguished  cithten  of 
Phanagoria,  who  hail  once  been  ill  treated  by 
Tryphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithridates  the  Great. 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey, 
came  to  Phanagoria,  Castor  avenged  himself  by 
murdering  Tryphon.  Pompey  afterwards  honour- 
ed him  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.   (Appian,  Mitkrid.  108,  114.)       [L.  S.J 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  confidential 
adviser  of  Septimius  Severus.  Being  the  most 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  Caracal  la,  who  upon  as- 
cending the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  death, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Severus,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  (Dion 
Cass.  lxxvL  14,  lxxvii.  1.)  [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  born  at 
Nismes  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter. The  family  being  fired  with  holy  zeal,  agreed 
to  separate,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  religious  establish- 
ments, and  their  lives  to  seclusion  and  sanctity. 
Accordingly,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  a  convent 
in  Provence;  the  husband  retired  to  the  former, 
the  wife  and  her  daughter. took  the  veil  in  the  bit- 
ter. There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addressed  by 
Castor  to  Cassianus  [Cassianus  ],  soliciting  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  in  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  This  request 
was  *[>eedi]y  complied  with,  and  produced  the 
work  "Institutiones  Coenobiorum,"  dedicated  to 
Castor,  which  was  foUowed  by  tbe  « Collatione* 
Patrum,"  addressed  to  his  brother,  Leontius.  The 
death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  4 1 9.  We 
are  told  by  Vincent  St.  Laurent,  in  the  "Biographie 
UniverseUe,"  that  at  a  recent  period  the  archives 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MS.  life  of  it* 
canonized  prelate,  in  which  were  enumerated  with 
circumstantial  details  all  the  miracles  ascribed  to 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  which  is  composed 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  waa  first  discovered 
by  Gaxet,  was  prefixed  to  the  44  Institution**  "  in 
his  edition  of  Cassianus,  and  republished  in  a  more 
correct  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  by  Baluze  in  his  edition  of  Salvianus  and 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663,  8vo-,  and  in 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4 to. ;  it  is  also  found 
in  the  edition  of  Vincentius,  Paris,  1669.  (Schoene- 
mann,  BUJ.  Patrum  Ijotim.  v.  27.)        I W.  R.] 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eminent  botanist 
at  Rome  in  tbe  first  century  after  Christ,  who  is 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  possessed  a  botanical 
garden  of  his  own  (which  is  probably  the  earliest 
on  record),  and  lived  more  tiion  a  hundred  years, 
in  perfect  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  (Plin. 
H.N.xxv.B.)  [W.A.G.] 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RIUS,of  Galatia,  with 
Dorylaus,  gave  300  horsemen  to  Pompey '*  army  in 
B.  c.  49.    (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  4.) 

CASTO'RION  (KooTopfor),  of  Soli,  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeu*  (x.  p.  454)  as  the  author  of 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  he  quote*  a  fragment : 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.    [L.  S.  ] 
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CASTRI'CIUS.  1.  M.  Castricius,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Placemia,  who  refused  to  give  hos- 
tages to  Cn.  Papirius  Car  bo,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  town  in  b.  c  84.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  g 
10.) 

2.  M.  Cabtricius,  a  Roman  merchant  in  Asia, 
who  received  a  public  funeral  from  the  inhabitant* 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic  pro  Ftacc.  28,  31.)  He  it  pro- 
bnbly  the  same  person  as  the  M.  Castricius  men* 
tioned  in  the  Verrine  Orations  (iii.  80),  but  must 
be  different  from  the  one  spoken  of  in  E.  c.  44 
(ad  AtL  zii.  28),  as  the  speech  for  Placcus,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  former  is  recorded,  was 
delivered  as  early  as  b.  c.  59. 

3.  Castricius  gave  information  to  Augustus 
respecting  the  conspiracy  of  Murena.  (Suet.  Aug. 
56.) 

4.  T.  Castricius,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
temporary with  A.  Gellius,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (OelL  i.  6,  zi.  13,  xiii.  21  ; 
com  p.  Front.  EpiaL  ii  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Pabtur] 

L.  CASTRO'NIUS  PARTUS.  [Partus,] 

C A  I  A  K' RATES  (  Korai&rn**),  occurs  as  a 
surname  of  several  gods.  1.  Of  Zeus,  who  is 
described  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  14.  $  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Places  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  i.  e.  on 
which  Zeus  Catac bates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  (Pollux,  ix.  41;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  *.  r.) 
2.  Of  Acheron,  being  the  first  river  to  which  the 
shades  descended  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
Apollo,  who  was  invoked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
happy  return  home  (KariScuris )  to  those  who  were 
travelling  abroad.  (Eurip.  BacdL  1358;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Pkoen.  1416.)  4.  Of'!  ermes,  who  con- 
ducted the  shades  into  Hades.  (Schol.  ad  Aristopk. 
J'ae.  649.)  [L.  S.] 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
in  the  former  half  of  the  first  century  B.  c,  had 
received  the  title  of  friend  from  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people.    (Caes.  B.  (S.  i.  3.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
mede*, of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form.  (Plaut, 
Menaech.  i.  2.  34  ;  Feat,  a  v.  Oalamitum.)  [L.  S.] 

CATHA'RSIUS  (KaBipvm),  the  purifyer  or 
atoner,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  in  con- 
junction with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  14.J  6.)  [L.  S.  ] 

T.  CAT  I  tN  US,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
and  mean  fellow,  bat  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
angry  with  Q.  Cicero.    ( Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  §  2.) 

CATILI'NA,  L.  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which  had  sunk 
into  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  zealous 
partisan  of  Sulla.  During  the  horrors  of  the  great 
proscription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caccilius, 
described  as  a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  and  having 
seized  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
M.  Marius  Oratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
in  triumph  through  the  city.  Plutarch  accuses  him 
in  two  places  {SuU.  32,  Cic.  10)  of  having  mur- 
dered his  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro- 
bably some  confusion  here  between  the  brother  and 
the  brother-in-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
the  crimes  of  Catiline,  would  scarcely  hare  failed 
to  add  such  a  monstrous  deed  as  this  to  the  black 
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catalogue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  and  in  the  open  indul- 
gence of  every  vice ;  although  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  debauchery ;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fahia, 
sister  of  Terentin;  and  although  it  was  said  and  be- 
lieved that  he  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  fair  and  rich  bnt  worthless  Aurelia  Ores- 
tilla,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  yet  this  complicated  infamy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  regular  political  advance- 
ment,— for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
B.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  consulship.  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius 
Pulcber,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronius  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpurnius  Pbo,  a 
young  man  of  high  family,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  upon  the 
first  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seize  the  fasces,  and  Pi  so  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spains.  Some 
rumours  of  what  was  in  contemplation  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
the  conspirators  were  induced  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
lending  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely, before  the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic  de  pet.  Cons.  2,  Ac.  ;  Asconius  m  Turf, 
cund.  and  m  Cornel;  Sail.  CatU.  15—18;  Liv. 
EpU.  101  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  9 ; 
Cic  pro  Sulla,  1 — 24,/>ro  Mum.  38, /w  Cael.  4, 
as  Catil.  i.  6.)    [Comp.  p.  540,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caution,  Catiline  was  soon  after  ( u.  c  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  mot  numerous  body  of  supporters;  to  extend 
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the  suherc  of  oix  nitionn.  and  to  orennize  a  more 
comprehensive  and  swiping  scheme  of  destruction. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  b.  c  64, 
probably  mod  after  the  successful  termination  of 
his  second  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed  during  the  proscription  of 
Sulla  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canvassing  vigorously  for  the  consulship,  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  various  persons,  by  pointing 
out  the  probable  success  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary movement,  and  the  bright  prospect  of 
power  and  profit  opened  up  to  its  promot- 
ers. After  having  thus  ascertained  the  temper 
of  different  individuals,  he  called  together  those 
who  from  their  necessities,  their  characters,  and 
their  sentiments,  were  likely  to  be  most  eager  and 
moat  resolute  in  the  undertaking.  The  meeting, 
according  to  Sallust,  was  attended  by  eleven  sena- 
tor*, by  four  members  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  from 
the  provincial  towns.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul 
in  B.  c.  71,  but  having  been  pasted  over  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  praetorship  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  30); 
C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  Cat.  43  ;  Cic.  pro  Sull. 
19)  ;  P.  Autronius  spoken  of  above ;  L.  Cassius 
LongimiA,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bloodthirsty  withal  (Cic 
M  Cat.  iii.  4 — 6  ;  I'ro  Sulla,  13) ;  L.  Vargunteius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  (Pro  Suit.  5,  6,  18);  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  tribune  elect ;  Publius  and  Servius 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Porcius  Laeca 
(Cic.  m  Cat  I  4,  ii.  6,  Pro  SuU.  2,  18);  Q. 
Annius ;  Q.  Curius ;  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  L. 
Stntilius  ;  P.  Oabinius  Capito  ;  C.  Cornelius.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  favourably  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves,  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  rumour  included  Crassu* 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  general  belief.  [Comp.  p.  541,  b.} 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  his  objects  and  resources.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed, and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates,  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
Nucerinus  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  heexpected  to  be  chosen  consul  along 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  were  returned,  the  former  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  latter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dominant 
party  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  upon  his  own  security, 


or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends  ;  magazines  of  arms 
and  other  warlike  stores  were  secretly  formed  ;  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  C  Manlius,  an  experienced  commander, 
one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  30),  and  numerous  adherents  were  enrolled 
from  the  most  desperate  classes,  including  not  a  few 
women  of  ruined  reputation  ;  attempts  also  were 
made  in  various  quarters  to  gain  over  the  slaves ; 
and  it  was  determined,  when  the  critical  moment 
should  arrive  for  an  open  demonstration,  to  act  fire 
to  the  city  in  many  different  place*  at  the  same 
instant,  and  to  slaughter  the  well-disposed  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult.    Meanwhile,  in 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  preparations,  Catiline 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
used  every  effort  to  set  rid  of  Cicero,  who  met  him 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  best-contrived 
machinations.    Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for  be  was 
countermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  apprehend- 
ed no  danger.    One  of  the  most  high-born,  aban- 
doned, but  at  the  tame  time,  weak  and  vacillating, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  certain  Q.  Curius, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  cen- 
sors on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  life.  This 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble  mistress  named 
Fulvia,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  complete  con- 
troul  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  the  de- 
positary of  all  his  secrets.    Fulvia,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acquaintance*  and, 
|  through  them,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Cicero, 
to  whom  she  regularly  communicated  all  the  parti- 
culars she  could  collect,  and  at  length  persuaded 
Curius  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betray  his  com- 
rades.   Thus  the  consul  was  at  once  put  in  pos- 
sesion of  every  circumstance  as  soon  as  it  occurred, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  from  whom  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.    By  imparting  to  a  certain 
extent  his  fears  and  suspicions  to  the  senators  and 
monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  firmly 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  all  who 
having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  confusion  and  anarchy ;  Antonius,  whose  good 
faith  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  by  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
while  he  protected  his  own  person  by  a  numerous 
body  of  friends  and  dependants  who  surrounded 
him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public    These  pre- 
liminary measure*  being  completed,  he  now  ventured 
to  speak  more  openly;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  the  state 
of  public  affairs  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  at 
length,  on  the  2Ut  of  October,  openly  denounced 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason,  pre- 
dicted that  in  six  days  from  that  time  Manlius 
would  take  the  field  in  open  war,  and  that  the  *J8th 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  commonwealth.    Such  was  the  conster- 
nation produced  by  these  disclosure*  that  many  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious instantly  fled  from  Rome,  and  the  senate  being 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  decretum  ulti- 
mum,  in  virtue  of  which  the  consuls  were  invested 
for  the  tune  being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil 
and  military.    Thus  supported,  Cicero  took  such 
precautions  that  the  Comitia  passed  off  without  any 
outbreak  or  even  attempt  at  violence,  although  an 
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attack  upon  the  magittratet  had  been  meditated. 
Catiline  wa»  again  rejected  ;  was  forthwith  im- 
peached of  sedition,  tinder  the  Plaatian  law,  by  L. 
Aemilios  Paullnt ;  was  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pectation he  had  entertained  of  surprising  the  strong 
fortress  of  Praeneste,  which  would  have  formed  an 
admirable  base  for  his  warlike  operations  ;  and 
found  himself  every  hour  more  and  more  closely 
confined  and  pressed  by  the  net  in  which  he  was 
entangled  through  the  activity  of  Cicero.  Driven 
to  despair  by  this  accumulation  of  disappointments 
and  dangers  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  no  longer  to  waste  time  by  persevering 
in  a  course  of  policy  in  which  he  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly foiled.  Accordingly,  while  be  still  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  appearances  by  loud  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  and  by  offering  to  place  himself 
under  the  controul  and  surveillance  of  M.  Lepidus, 
of  Q.  Metellna,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Marccllus,  in 
whose  house  he  actually  took  up  his  abode,  or  even 
of  Cicero  himself ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember he  met  the  ringleaders  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
backwardness  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  he 
had  despatched  Manlius  to  Etruria,  Septimius  of 
Camera,  to  Picenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
others  of  less  note  to  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
raise  open  war,  and  to  organise  a  general  revolt  of 
the  slave  population.  He  added  that  he  was  desi- 
rous to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
remove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  was  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.  Upon  this  L.  Varguntcius,  a  sena- 
tor, and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  house 
of  the  consul,  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot.  The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  the  assassins,  when  they  presented  them- 
selves, were  refused  admission,  and  certain  intelli- 
gence having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
had  actually  broken  out  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etruria,  Cicero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
"Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra?"  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  which  it  displayed  with  all  his  most 
bidden  contrivances.  Catiline,  who  upon  his  en- 
trance had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
upon  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  shrunk,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
accents  implored  the  fathers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
lignant calumnies  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  blood  in  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
shouts  of  *'  enemy"  and  M  parricide"  which  burst 
from  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
threats  and  curses  on  his  lips.  On  his  return  home 
perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
ing his  hated  foe,  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
throughout  the  city  rendered  tumult  and  fire- raising 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  present  ;  he  re- 
solved to  strike  some  decisive  blow  before  troops 
could  be  levied  to  oppose  him,  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  controul  of  ami irs  at  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  with  the  promise 
at  the  same  time  to  march  with  all  speed  to  their 


support  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  set  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th— 9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  with  his  ad- 
herents in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium,  where 
be  assumed  the  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
military  command,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius, having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consular*  and  others,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Marseilles  that  be  might 
preserve  his  country  from  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatched  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  districts  from  which  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city  ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  walls. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  classes 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  the  public  at  huge, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curius,  while  he  faithfully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  the  government  of  its  most  power- 
ful auxiliary.  But  such  steadfastness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  Tightness 
of  their  faith.  There  was  at  Rome  at  this  period 
a  party  of  Allobroges,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  aeek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros- 
pered, and  their  complaints  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  senate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenus,  a  freedman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  which  they  might  obtain  ample  re- 
dress. Finding  that  these  mysterious  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-opernte 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  calculating  and  balancing  the 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompense,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  advantages.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Fabius  Sangn,  the  patron  of  their 
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state,  who  in  his  tiim  acquainted  Cicero,  and  by 
the  instructions  of  the  hitter  enjoined  the  ambassa- 
dors to  affect  great  teal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  possible  to  gain  possession  of  some  tangible  do- 
cumentary proof.  The  Gauls  played  well  the  part 
assigned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentulus  Cethegns,  and  Statilius  was  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  quitted  Rome,  soon  alter 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Volturcius  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
despatches  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
AUobroges  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewards  for  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledges 
given  by  his  agents.  The  whole  cavalcade  was 
surrounded  and  seised  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praetors  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Gauls  quietly  surrendered  ;  Volturcius,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  resist,  was  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  the  complete  success 
of  his  plan  instantly  summoned  Lentulus,  Cethe- 
gus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinitis  to  his  presence.  Len- 
tulus being  praetor,  the  consul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  fiuie  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met  ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  praetor  Flaccus  was  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
still  sealed.  Volturcius  finding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  His  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  AUobroges,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu- 
sive, by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentulus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  then  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  station  who  became  res 
ponsible  for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  nmnng  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
execrating  Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  although 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from   civil   war,  yet  the  general  conflagration, 
which  had  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the   schemes   of  the  conspirators,   must  have 
brought  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  clients  of  Lentulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.    The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  with 
triumphant  pride,  and  the  question  was  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.    After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  are  strongly  and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sal  lust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  the  hist  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con-  i 
victed  traitors    Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentulus  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
of  tho  capital,  and  the  others  were  conducted  | 
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thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  selfsame  night 
the  high-born  patrician  Lentulus,  a  member  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  was  strangled  in  that  loath- 
some dungeon  by  the  common  executioner,  and 
the  rest  of  his  associates  shared  his  fate.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  afterwards 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  discussed  in  the  life  of 
Cicero. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Rome, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  amounting 
to  two  legions,  although  not  above  one-fourth  port 
of  the  whole,  or  about  5000  men,  were  fully 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  clubs 
and  other  rude  weapons  which  chance  presented. 
On  the  approach  of  Anton  ius,  Catiline  fearing  to 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  crowd, 
threw  himself  into  the  mountains  and  by  con- 
stantly shifting  his  ground  and  moving  rapidly 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  and 
disciplined  his  followers,  whose  numbers  daily 
increased,  although  he  now  refused  to  enrol 
slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  flocked  to  his  banner, 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injurious  to  his  pros- 
pects were  he  to  identify  their  interests  with  what 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.  But  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disclosures  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  city,  of  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  plot,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators, many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  from 
the  love  of  excitement  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
gradually  slunk  away.  Those  who  remained  firm 
he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  with  the  design 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refuge  in 
Gaul.  But  this  movement  was  anticipated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Mctellus  Celer,  who  guarded  Picenura 
with  three  legions  and  had  marched  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intercept  the  in- 
surgents on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
62,  finding  that  escape  was  cut  off  in  front,  while 
Antnnius  was  pressing  on  his  rear,  turned  fiercely 
on  his  pursuers  and  determined  ha  a  last  resource 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  success- 
ful, all  Etruria  would  be  thrown  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disaffected  districts 
until  some  diversion  in  his  favour  should  be  made 
in  the  metropolis.    The  battle,  in  which  the  legions 
of  the  republic  were  commanded  by  M.  Petreiua, 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  illness  of 
the  proconsul  An  ton  ius  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and 
long  kept  at  hay  the  veterans  by  whom  they  were 
assailed.    Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  nobly  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  skilful  general  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier  ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  were  every- 
where ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed ;  withdrew  the 
wounded  and  the  weary,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  the  sound  and  fresh  ;  flew  from  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants  and  strove  by  re- 
peated feats  of  daring  valour  to  tum  the  fortune  of 
the  day.    But  at  length,  perceiving  that  all  was 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  foes  were 
thickest,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  fighting  with  re- 
solute courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a 
better  man.    His  body  was  found  after  the  strug- 
gle was  over  far  in  advance  of  his  own  ranks  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agonies  of  death 
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■till  wore  their  habitual  expression  of  reckless 
daring.  His  adherents,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
perished  at  his  post,  and  not  one  freeborn  citixen 
was  taken  alive  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  victory  cost  the  consular  army  dear, 
for  all  the  bravest  were  slain  or  grievously 
wounded. 

Although  we  possess  only  a  one-sided  history 
of  this  famous  conspiracy  ;  although  much  that  has 
been  recorded  seems  so  marvellous  and  incredible, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  us 
little  better  than  a  fabric  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  built  up  by  violent  political  animosity, 
and  resting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth  ; 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars, set  down  by  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  30) 
and  alluded  to  by  others  («.  g.  Sail.  Cat  32)  of 
the  revolting  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  associates  was  ratified,  are  evidently  vulgar 
exaggerations  ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  self-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
studiously  seek  to  magnify  the  danger  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  his  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
shall  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  facts  as  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
account  is  throughout  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
corroborated  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  information  transmitted  from  other  sources. 
Nor,  upon  a  close  examination  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  morals, 
Khali  we  have  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  stimulated,  and  of  the 
calculations  by  which  be  was  encouraged  to  anti- 
cipate success. 

Trained  in  the  ware  of  Sulla,  be  was  made  fami- 
liar from  his  earliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
acquired  an  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
forms  and  government  of  his  country,  which  had 
been  so  freely  neglected  or  violated  by  his  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  acquired  was  recklessly  squan- 
dered in  the  indulgence  of  coarse  sensuality ;  and, 
although  his  shattered  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
was  but  temporary ;  his  pleasures  were  too  costly; 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  different  juries  who 
pronounced  his  innocence,  and  bis  necessities  soon 
became  pressing.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
his  frightfid  vices  and  crimes — remorse  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
the  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi- 
cally depicted  by  the  historian — must  have  given 
rise  to  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
to  escape  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
excitement  On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness 
of  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
which  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  could  not  with- 
hold a  tribute  of  admiration,  combined  with  the 
extensive  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  young  by  his  agreeable  address,  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  unwearied  seal  in  ministering  to 
their  pleasures,  must  have  tended  to  augment  his 
natural  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
stimulate  his  ambition.    How  soon  the  idea  of 


destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  his  thoughts  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerful  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  factions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  tbey  had  played  an  active  part  some  twenty 
years  before.  The  younger  nobility,  as  a  class, 
were  thoroughly  demoralized,  for  the  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fame,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equitee  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government  Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disaffection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure, hod  already  squandered  their  hoards, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable  ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer- 
ing under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  bad  thus  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasting  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  commonwealth ;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long- protracted  and  doubtful  war  in  the  East ;  there 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  calm.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  large  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
at  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consuls  and  the  moot 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
waverers  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  his  support  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiations  or  resistance. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hazard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  For- 
tune of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  was  ruined, 
and  the  state  saved. 

(Sail.  Catilin. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
10,  29—42;  Liv.  EpiL  101,  102;  Cic  m  Qdilm. 
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1.  ii.  Ui.  iv.,  pro  Sulla,  pro  Mure**,  25, 26,  m  Piton. 

2,  pro  Flacc  40,  pro  Plane,  37,  ad  AIL  i.  19,  ii.  1, 
zii.  21,  rri.  14,  ad  Fam.  i.  9  ;  Sneton.  Jul.  14  ; 
Piut.  Cic.  10-22,  C<it.  Min.  23.  Muretus,  ad  Cic. 
Cat.  i.  1,  has  collected  from  ancient  authorities  the 
names  of  forty  persons  connected  with  the  conspi- 
racy. Dion  Cassius  is  very  confused  in  his  chro- 
nology. II  is  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  destruction  of  Cicero  and 
those  senators  who  supported  the  Tullian  law 
against  bribery,  which  he  believed  to  be  levelled 
against  himself  individually,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  general  revolution  until  after 
his  second  defeat,  at  the  election  in  63.  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  devised  and  completed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days.)  [W.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVFRUS.  [Sbvbrus.] 

CATI VOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburones,  a  people  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  united  with  Ambiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  54  ; 
but  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Eburones,  Cativol- 
cus,  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
the  labours  of  war  and  flight,  poisoned  himself, 
after  imprecating  curses  upon  Ambiorix.  (Cacs. 
B.  G.  v.  24,  vi.  31.) 

CATIUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  was  invoked 
under  the  name  of  divut  Catitu  pater  to  grant  pru- 
dence and  thoughtfulness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Augustin.  De  CiviL  Dei,  iv.  21.)         [L.  S.] 

CA'TIUS.  1.  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  B,  c. 
210  with  L.  Porcius  Lianas,  celebrated  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  brazen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Hasdrubal  in  B.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  years  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  offerings  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Hasdrubal. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  43,  xxviii.  46.) 

2.  C.  C  ATI  U&,  a  Veslinian,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Antony,  b.  c.  43.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  x.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia  Trampadana  (Insnber),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natura  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  B.C.  45  (ad  Fam. 
xv.  16),  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with  his  correspondent  about  the  u  spectra 
Catiana,"  that  is,  the  cfSwAa  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  1 24 )  characterises  him  briefly  as  "in  Epicureis 
levis  quidera  sed  non  injucundus  auctor."  The  old 
commentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
addressed  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  is  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi- 
curean, author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  appears  certain,  however,  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
could  not  have  been  written  until  several  years 


after  the  death  of  Catius ;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  Horace  may  intend  under  this 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  gourmands  of 
the  court.  f.W.R.] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  possess  a  small 
volume  which  commonly  bears  the  title  **  Pionysii 
Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  Filium."  It 
commences  with  a  preface  addressed  by  the  au- 
thor to  his  son,  pointing  out  how  prone  men  are 
to  go  astray  for  want  of  proper  counsel,  and  invit- 
ing his  earnest  attention  to  the  instructive  lessons 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  fifty-six  pro- 
verb-like injunctions,  very  briefly  expressed,  such 
as  M  parentem  ama,"  **diligentiam  ad  hi  be,"  **jus- 
jurandum  serva,"  and  the  like,  which  are  followed 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  consisting  of  a  se- 
ries of  sententious  moral  precepts,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophthegm  being  enun- 
ciated in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  collection 
is  divided  into  four  books;  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  of  these  are  attached  short  metrical 
prefaces,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  couplet 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  form  in  which 
the  materials  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  conflicting  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  by  scholars  of  eminence  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinsic  merits,  and 
indeed  every  circumstance  in  any  way  connected 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  has  been  assigned 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Ausonius,  to 
Serenus  Samonicus,  to  Boethius,  to  an  Octavius,  to 
a  Probus,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  personages. 
The  language  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
purest  era  of  Latin  composition,  and  declared  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  barbarism.  The 
adages  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  some  as 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philosophy ;  by 
others  they  have  been  contemptuously  characterised 
as,  with  few  exceptions,  a  farrago  of  vapid  tra*h. 
One  critic,  at  least,  has  discovered  that  the  writer 
was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  and  has  traced  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  distichs  to  the  Bible ;  while  others 
find  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  mind  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  Pagan  creeds  and  rites,  In  so  far  as 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  concerned, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  we  can  feel  little 
hesitation  in  believing  that  what  such  men  as 
Erasmus,  Joseph  Scaligor,  Laurentius  Valla,  and 
Pithou  concurred  in  admiring  warmly  and  prais- 
ing loudly,  cannot,  although  its  merits  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthless ;  and 
any  scholar,  who  examines  the  book  with  an  im- 
partial eye,  will  readily  perceive  that,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  numerous  and  palpable  corruptions, 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Silver  Age.  As 
to  the  other  matters  under  discussion,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  what  facts  we  can  actually  prove. 
The  very  circumstance  that  every  one  of  the  sup- 
positions alluded  to  above  has  been  ingeniously 
maintained  and  ingeniously  refuted,  would  in  it- 
self lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  opposite  interpretations  must  be 
both  scanty  and  indistinct. 

The  work  is  first  mentioned  in  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed by  Vindicianus,  Comes  Archiatromm,  to 
Valcotinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a  certain  sick 
man  used  often  to  repeat  the  words  of  Cato — 
** Corporis  exigua  (leg.  auxilium)  medico  committe 
fideli"— 
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a  line  which  U  found  in  ii.  d.  22 ;  the  next  allu- 
sion is  in  Isidore*,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  rare  word  officiptrda  (see  iv.  D.  42) ; 
and  the  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con- 
temporary with  Charlemagne,  who  cites  one  of  the 
Distichs  (ii.  d.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  "philoso- 
pher Cato."  In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Chaucer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  these  saws  were  familiarly  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognised  from 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Cato.  So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name;  while  for  the  addition  of 
IHonysina  we  are  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
in  the  possession  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
inspected  by  Scaligcr  and  Vinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
however,  that  the  combination  Dionysiut  Cato  is 
exceedingly  suspicious.  Dionysius  was  a  name 
frequently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extraction ; 
but  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  among  libertini,  it  was  added 
as  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
an  inscription  as  a  freed  man  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
find  P.  Aclius  Dionysius,  and  many  others ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  case.  Names  purely  Greek,  such 
an  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysius  Philocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Catos 
celebrated  in  history  baa  any  connexion  with  this 
metrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gelling  (xi.  2), 
it  is  true,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  Carmen  de 
Moribu*  in  prose  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  (//.  N. 
xxxx.  6)  has  preserved  a  passage  from  the  precept* 
delivered  by  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
were  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
and  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
anything  such  as  we  are  now  discussing  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  Cato  of  Utica, 

In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
Dionysius  Cato,  if  be  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
regard  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig- 
norance once  for  all. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  several  persons,  that  Cuio  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  title  of  the  work, 
just  as  we  have  the  Brutus  and  the  Laeliu*,  and 
the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Cato,  out  da  Liberie 
educundu. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Virgil  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
that  the  distichs  belong  to  some  period  later  than 
the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
clear,  for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
and  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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false  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Macer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit, — for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucan 's 
poem. 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  heeu  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers. One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenburg  Bible  of  1465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Cato  Morali- 
»atu*i  Otto Moralutimiu,  Cuio  Carmen  de  Moribut, 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Arntzcnius,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  paraphrases  by 
Maximus  Planudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Box  horn,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distichs 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  •  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  translation  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  version  :  Th«  Books 
CALLVD  CatHON,  Translated  oute  of  French*  into 
Englytih  by  Willutm  Caxton  in  thabby  of  West- 
mijitre  the  yere  of  our  lorde  Mcccclxxxiij  and  the 
fyrst  yere  of  the  reyne  of  Kyng  Rychard  the  thyrde 
xxiij  day  of  Decembne.  From  the  preface  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accomplished  in  verse,  "Here 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Cnton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Ix>rd  Bouslter,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex."  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printer*  Cato  Magnus,  in  contradistinction  to  Cato 
Parvus,  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer, composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  ( Eccle- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, about  1180,  and  also  translated  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tract*  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  Typographical  Antiquities,  voL 
i.  pp.  195— 202 ;  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  (W.  R.] 

CATO,  PO'RCIUS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  the  censor.  [See  below,  No.  L] 


I  

2.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  Pr. 

152,  married  Aemilia. 

i 


Stbmma  Catonum. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  n.  c  195,  Cens.  a  c.  184, 
married  1.  Licinia.    2.  Salonta. 

1  


1 


3.  M.  Portias  Cato  Saloniamis, 
Pr. 


1 
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4.  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  b.  c.  118. 


5.  C.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  B.  c  114. 


8.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Pr. 


6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr. 
PI.  married  Li  via. 


M  Porcius  Cato  Uticcnsis,  Pr.  B.  c.  54, 

1.  Atilia. 

2.  Marcia. 


J 


I 


7.  L.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  B.  c  89. 


10.  Porcia,  roamed 
L.  Domitius 
Aheuobarbus. 


I  A*- 
11.  Porcia,  married 

1.  M.  Bibulus. 

2.  M.  Brutus. 


12.  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  died 
B.  c.  42. 


13.  Porcius 
Cato. 


14.  Porcia. 


15.  A  son  or 


16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr.  PL  a.  c  56. 


1.  M.  Pormi'R  Cato  Cbnsoru-r,  was  bom  at 
Tusculum,  a  municipal  town  of  Liitium,  to  which 
liia  ancestors  had  belonged  for  some  generations. 
His  father  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  his  great-grand  father  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  from  the  state  for  five  horses 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  haughtiest  patri- 
cian of  Rome  never  exulted  in  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato's 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achievements  and 
the  municipal  respectability  of  hi»  family,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tusculan 
Porcii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
regarded  as  a  novus  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
perate and  stimulate  his  ambitious  soul.  Early  in 
life,  he  so  far  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Gens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Porcius,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
(Cuto  Miij.  1),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priscus,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagacity,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  civil  and  political  affairs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Priscus, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis- 
tinguish biin  from  the  later  Cato  of  Ulica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert. 
The  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  plainer  and  less  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (Amic.  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
xxxiii.  2  ;  GelL  xviL  21 ),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
bis  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  be  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  extraodinary  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato's  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
known  to  have  happeucd  B.  c  1 49.    How  far  we 


are  to  go  back  from  this  date  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Cicero  {Srnscl. 
4),  Cato  was  born  B.  c.  234,  in  the  year  preceding 
the  first  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Mar- 
cius  and  M.  Maniliu*.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxix.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authors  exaggerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(viii  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  86th  year;  according 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  {Cat.  Maj.  15) 
he  was  90  years  old  when  he  died.  The  exagge- 
rated age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  a  statement 
recorded  by  Plutarch  {Cut.  Maj.  1)  on  the  assert- 
ed authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  be  served 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  when  Hannibal 
was  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  had  the 
works  of  Cato  before  him,  but  was  careless  in  dates, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Livy  would 
take  back  Cato's  1 7  th  year  to  &  c  222,  when  there 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  the 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  truth  of  Cato's 
statement  reeoncileable  with  the  date  of  Hannibal's 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  the  death  of 
his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  heredi- 
tary estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  distance 
from  his  native  town.  It  was  here  that  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood,  hardening  his  body 
by  healthful  exercise,  superintending  and  sharing 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  learning  the  manner  in 
which  business  was  transacted,  and  studying  the 
rules  of  rural  economy.  Near  his  estate  was  an 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  after  three 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M.  Curius  Dentatus  whose 
warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  character  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  were  often 
talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  was  kindled. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatus.  Opportunity  was  not 
wanting:  in  the  school  of  Hannibal  he  took  his 
first  military  lessons,  namely  in  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  217.  There  is  some  discrepancy  among  his- 
torians as  to  the  events  of  Cato's  early  military  life. 
In  a  c  214  he  served  at  Capua,  and  Drumann 
(GetcL  Horns,  v.  p.  99)  imagines  that  already,  at 
the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  military  tribune.  Fabius 
Maximus  had  now  the  command  in  Campania, 
during  the  year  of  his  fourth  consulship.   The  old 
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general  admitted  the  young  soldier  to  the  honour  of 
intimate  acquaintance.  While  Fabius  communi- 
cated the  Yalued  result*  of  military  experience,  he 
omitted  not  to  instil  hit  own  personal  and  political 
partialities  and  dislikes  into  the  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  B.  c.  209, 
Cato  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabius.  Two  years 
fatter,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  accom- 
panied the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
inarch  from  Lucania  to  check  the  progress  of  Has- 
drubal.  It  is  recorded  that  the  services  of  Cato 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Sena  on  the  Metaurus,  where  llasdrubul  was 
•lain. 

In  the  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  arm,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  faring  like  his  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  neighbouring  farmers  liked  bis  hardy  mode  of 
living,  relished  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings, 
and  recognized  his  abilities.  Ilia  own  active  tem- 
perament made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
putes, and  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
w  hich  were  probably  tried  before  recupcratores  in 
the  country.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
by  practice  his  oratorical  faculties,  to  gain  self- 
confidence,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
into  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rules 
of  law,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  justice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cato's  Sabine  farm  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of 
considerable  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
Flaccus  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Cato,  his  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
and  simple  life,  and  his  old-fashioned  principles. 
Flaccus  himself  was  one  of  that  okl-fashioned  party 
who  professed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Roman  character.  There  was 
now  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Grecian  civilisation  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistracies  of  the  state  had  become  al- 
most the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  families, 
whose  wealth  was  correspondent  with  their  illus- 
trious birth.  Popular  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
acts  of  graceful  but  corrupting  munificence,  by 
winning  manners,  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
honours,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  philosophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  6ne  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
tance with  elegant  literature,  could  not  fail  to  be- 
stow. Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
less  fortunate  nobles,  jealous  of  this  exclusive  oli- 
garchy, and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
and  disorder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  party  which 
professed  its  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dels and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
eyes,  rusticity,  austerity,  and  asceticism  were  the 
marks  of  Sabine  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
Marcellus,  the  family  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  Fkv 
minini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion ;  Cato's  friends,  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Flaccus  was  one  of  those  clear-sighted  politicians 
who  seek  out  and  patronise  remarkable  ability  in 
young  and  rising  meu.    He  had  observed  Cato's 


martial  spirit  and  eloquent  tongue.  He  knew  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  prized  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  and 
that,  for  a  municipal  stranger  like  Cato,  forensic 
success  was  almost  the  only  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eagerly 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  Flaccus, 
and  countenanced  by  his  support,  Cato  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  became  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidents  of  his  early 
history,  since  they  affected  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato's  life.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded  —  the  fellow-workman 
and  oracle  of  rustics — not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arms,  the  favourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
applause  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  if, 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  worldly  success 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse- 
ness, harshness,  vanity,  self  sufficiency,  and  pre- 
judice,—if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contemplative  scholars, — if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishments 
which  be  had  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  be  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — if  be  confounded  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxurious  vice? 

In  &  c.  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  African  us  to 
Sicily.  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  permission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  from  the  island 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelius  were  appointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage-ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Scipio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 
given  to  Scipio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy's 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Scipio,  adopted  the 
views  of  his  friend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Scipio's 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Scipio  thereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf ; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pro- 
digality of  bis  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extensive  and  judicious  pre- 
parations for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Plut. 
Cat.  Maj.  3.)  This  account  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irregularity  of  quitting  his 
post  before  his  time.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com- 
mission was  sent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Locri,  who  had  been  cruelly  oppressed 
by  Pleminiua,  the  legate  of  Scipio.  Livy  my*  not 
a"  word  of  Cato's  interference  in  this  transaction, 
bat  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabius  ac- 
cused Scipio  of  corrupting  military  discipline,  and 
of  hating  unlawfully  left  hit  province  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri.    (Li  v.  xxix.  19,  &c.) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  passes  as  the  work  of  Cornelias  Nepos, 
states  that  Cato,  upon  his  return  from  Africa, 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennias 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy  ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Ennias  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aur.  Vict.  <fc  Vir.  III.  47.) 

In  B.  c.  199,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  col- 
league Helvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
gave  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Here 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
his  own  frugality  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op- 
pressive magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magis- 
trates. The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnized  with 
decent  thrift ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality ;  usury  was  restrained  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  the  usurers  were  banished.  Sar- 
dinia bad  been  for  some  time  completely  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unsup- 
ported testimonyof  Aurelius  Victor  (rfe  I7r.7//L47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  island  was  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  his  praetorship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  old-fashioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  faults  bore 
the  impress  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
national  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
man  opposition  was  vain.  In  a.  c  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  bis  age,  he  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In  B.  c. 
21 5,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  public  celebration  of  religious  rite*.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth ;  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  spared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
sures, the  tribunes  T.  Fundanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  time  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  state  excited  far  less  interest  and 
xeal  than  this  singular  contest  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
forum,  and  intercepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 


the  boldness  to  accost  and  implore  the  praetors  and 
consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Even  Flaccus  wa- 
vered, but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexorable,  and 
made  an  ungallant  and  characteristic  speech,  the 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modernized,  is 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  the  day. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  recusant  tri- 
bunes withdrew  their  opposition.  The  bated  law 
was  alwlished  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  triumph  by 
going  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  the 
forum,  bedizened  with  their  now  legitimate  finery. 

Scarcely  had  this  important  affair  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintained 
during  its  progress  a  rough  and  sturdy  consistency 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damage  to  his 
popularity,  set  sail  for  his  appointed  province,  Ci- 
terior  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  military 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  abstemiously, 
sharing  the  food  and  the  labours  of  the  common 
soldier.  With  indefatigable  industry  and  vigilance, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  orders,  but,  wbere- 
ever  it  was  possible,  jxrsonally  superintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  and  rapid, 
and  he  never  was  remiss  in  reaping  the  fruits  and 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  sequence 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonious  combination 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  parts 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  contrived. 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  original, 
brilliant,  and  successful.  The  plans  of  his  battles 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skill.  He  managed 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  native 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenaries  into  his  pay. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  Livy 
(lib.  xxxiv.),  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch,  are  full  of  horror.  We  read  of 
multitudes  who,  after  they  had  been  stript  of  their 
arms,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame  ;  of 
wholesale  slaughter  of  surrendered  victims  and  the 
frequent  execution  of  merciless  razzias.  The  poli- 
tical elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  the  state  ought  to  be  the 
first  object,  and  that  to  it  the  citizen  was  bound  to 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feelings  and  indivi- 
dual morality.  Such  were  the  principles  of  Cato. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  compunctious 
visiting*  of  conscience  in  the  thorough  performance 
of  a  rigorous  public  task.  His  proceedings  in  Spain 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  the 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  stem  and 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  destroyed 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  he  had  spent  days  in  that 
country. 

When  he  had  reduced  the  whole  tract  of  land 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hollow, 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  administrative  reforms,  and  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvements  in  the 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  account 
of  his  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  n.  c  1 94,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  captured  brass,  silver, 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  prize-money  to  his  soldiery,  he  was  more 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
strenuous  a  professor  of  parsimonious  economy. 
( Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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The  return  of  Cato  appears  to  hare  been  accele- 
rated by  the  enmity  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
was  consul,  B.  c  194,  and  it  aaid  to  hare  coveted 
the  command  of  the  province  in  which  Cato  was 
reaping  renown.  There  is  some  variance  between 
Nepos  (or  the  pseudo-Nepos),  and  Plutarch  (Cat. 
Muj.  11),  in  their  accounts  of  this  transaction. 
The  former  a**erts  that  Scipio  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  province,  and,  offended  by 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul- 
ship, in  a  private  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
relate*  that  Scipio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
severity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but,  not  being  able  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  administration  of  his  rival, 
passed  the  time  of  his  command  in  utter  inactivity. 
From  the  statement  in  Livy  (xxxiv.  43),  that 
B.  c  194,  Sex.  Digitius  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  province  to  Scipio 
African  us.  The  notion  that  African  us  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
from  a  double  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Scipio  .Vujiftt  was  appointed,  B.  C  194,  to  the  Ul- 
terior province. 

However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi- 
cated himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul  ;  and 
the  existing  fragments  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  same 
speech  under  different  names,)  made  after  his  re- 
turn, attest  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  defence. 

Plutarch  (Oil.  Afaj.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
consulship,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Seuipronius 
Longus  as  legatus  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scipio  African  us  was 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
Macedonia,  we  soon  find  Seuipronius  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (Liv.  xxxiv.  43,  46),  and  in  B.  c  193,  we 
find  Cato  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
small  temple- which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  9.) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  waa  not  yet  ended. 
In  b.  c.  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(or  legatus  ?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
sul M\  Acilins  Glabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Greece  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Antio- 
chus, Cato  behaved  with  his  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  waits  upon 
genius.  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur- 
prised and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Aeto- 
lian  auxiliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
dromus,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Oeta. 
He  then  commenced  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
hills  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  After  the  action, 
the  general  embraced  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself, 
who,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  offen- 
sive to  modern  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praises. 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
and  the  pacification  of  Greece,  Cato  was  despatched 
to  Rome  by  the  consul  Glabrio  to  announce  the 
successful  result  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 
his  journey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  report  in  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
L.  Scipio,  (the  subsequent  conqueror  of  Antiochus,) 
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who  hod  been  sent  off  from  Greece  a  few  day*  1  be- 
fore him.    (Liv.  xxxvi.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Glabrio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Drumann,)  before  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  and  Aegium,  from  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen- 
ing to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhaps  he  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Nearchus,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  be  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Enniua  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  because  his  speech  was  an 
affair  of  state,  tliat  he  used  the  Latin  language,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Roman  majesty. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  a  c.  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occurs  in  Cicero  (pro  Aiuren.  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  event, 
history  is  silent  u  Nunquam  cum  Scipione  easel 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mulierculis  bellandum 
esse  arbitraretur."  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glabrio, 
or  that  the  words  **  cum  Scipione,"  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolation. 

In  B.  c.  189,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetolia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  an  extract 
(preserved  by  Festus,  t.  v.  Oroforw),  from  his 
speech  "  de  suis  Virtutibus  contra  Thermunt"  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  were  induced  to  assist  her 
enemies. 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  &  c  190  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  ar 
189  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  have 
parsed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  in  B.  c  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  Q.  Minucius  Thcnnus  to  a  triumph. 
Thermus  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  Ligurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fabricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  declaimed 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri)  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dilatory  in  furnishing  the  required  sup- 
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plies.  (Octl  xiii.  24,  z.  3.)  Cato's  opposition  was 
successful ;  but  the  passage  of  Fcstus  already  re- 
ferred to  shews  that,  after  his  return  from  Actolia 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  his  own  conduct  against 
Thermus,  who  was  tribune  B.  c  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  B.  c,  188. 

In  B.  c.  189,  Cato  and  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  censor- 
ship, and,  among  their  competitors,  was  their 
former  general  M\  Acilius  Glabrio.  Glabrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  deter- 
to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
In  order  to  counteract  his  endeavours,  he 
by  an  accusation  of  having  applied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochus  to  his  own  use,  and  was  ul- 
timately obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
but  had  not  seen  them  displayed  in  the  parade  of 
Qiahrio's  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flamininus  and  M.  Marcellus. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  failure.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  was  indutgent  to  his  soldiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  patronized  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  hours  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  charges, 
found  fault  with  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
camp  (Cic.  Tune.  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dis- 
cipline, by  giving  crowns  to  hi»  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  services  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valorously  throwing  up  a  mound.  (Oell.  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessful,  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  African  us  was  charged  with 
having  received  sums  of  money  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  allowed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  54.)  Every  one  has  rend  how  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
hands  the  bo.>ks  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol- 
low him  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zama.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques- 
tion, and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  almost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanus,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  similar  charge  against  L.  Scipio  Asia- 
ticus.  By  his  influence  a  plebiicitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  result  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  early  authorities.  [Scipio.] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
six  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
and  L.  Scipio,  and  the  plebeian  L.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
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Hor.  He  was  loud  in  his  promises  or  threats  of 
reform,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  power, 
he  would  not  belie  the  professions  of  his  past  life. 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  all  his  personal 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  public  finances.  Notwithstanding 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  six  other  candi- 
dates, he  obtained  the  censorship,  B.  c.  184,  bring- 
ing in  by  his  own  influence  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
as  his  colleague. 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Cato's  life.  He  ap- 
plied himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making.  He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  communications 
by  which  private  individuals  illegally  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supply  their  dwellings  and  irrigate 
their  gardens,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  publi- 
cani  for  the  farm  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertaker* 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  go  too  far  in  his  reforms,  from  considering 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  offer  than  the  security 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  but 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative faculties  of  Cato  could  have  successfully 
grappled.  He  was  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets, 
and  all  his  future  life  was  troubled  by  their  buzx 
and  their  attempt*  to  sting.  After  his  censorship, 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  at  the 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininus,  for  misconduct  in 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  line  of  two  talents  (Plut.  Cut.  Afaj.  10),  or  in 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.  Though  he  was  ac- 
cused no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  only  recorded  in- 
stance in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  against  him. 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  contained  in  his 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent.  He 
directed  unauthorised  statues  erected  to  the  ho- 
nour of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  from  the 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  uncere- 
monious indecency  and  want  of  religions  feeling 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  taken  from  the 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used,  like 
ordinary  household  furniture,  to  ornament  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles.  In  the  lustral  census, 
young  slaves,  purchased  at  1 0,000  asses  and  up- 
wards, were  valued  at  ten  times  their  cost,  ai.d 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  rate  of 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  1000— a  circuitous  mode 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  three  per  ceut  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dress,  furniture, 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  asses.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were  anciently  or 
usually  confined  to  ret  mtuuipi,  such  was  clearly 
not  the  case  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  tbe 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  nota  cen- 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompromising.  He  most 
justly  degraded  from  the  senate  L.  Quintius  Fla- 
mininus (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  former  success- 
ful opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  censorship),  for 
having  committed  (whatever  version  of  the  story 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing profligacy  (  Liv.  xxxix.  42, 43 ;  Plut  Cat.  Mqj.  1 7 ; 
Cic.  Scnrci.  12)  ;  yet  such  was  already  the  low 
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slate  of  morals  at  Rome,  that  n  mob  could  be  pro- 
cured to  invite  the  degraded  wretch  to  resume  his 
former  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  seats  allotted  to 
the  consular*.  He  degraded  Manilius,  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his 
daughter's  presence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cnto's 
strange  statement  as  to  his  own  practice  (PluL 
Onto,  17)  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hyperbolical  recom- 
mendation of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  as 
llalzac  (cited  by  Bayle,  s.  v.  Porcitu)  explains  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
sica  (or,  as  some  conjecturally  read,  L.  Porcius 
Laeca)  for  an  unseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.  (Cic.  <U  Orat.  ii. 
64.)  In  order  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
punish,  men  of  marriageable  age  were  asked, 
**  Ex  tui  animi  sententia,  tu  uxorem  babes  ?" 
"  Non  hercule,"  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
44  ex  mei  animi  sententia."  At  the  muster  of  the 
knights,  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his 
horse  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochus. 
L.  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  service,  still  retained  the  public  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  place  at  the  muster. 
{Did,  Ant.  s.v.  KquiUs.)  He  deprived  L.  Vetu- 
riuj  of  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, and  for  having  grown  too  corpulent  to  be  of 
use  in  bottle,  (Fest.  *.  v.  Stat  a.)  Several  others 
he  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  horses,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  he  publicly  exposed,  with  bitter 
vehemence,  the  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
the  censorship,  Cato  acted  uufairly,  although  per- 
sonal motives  and  private  enmities  or  party  dis- 
likes may  sometimes  have  conspired  with  his 
views  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
by  a  public  statue,  with  a  commemorative  and 
laudatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
chiefly  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debates,  and 
speeches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  shew  his  unceasing  activity,  and  the  gene- 
ral consistency  of  his  career.  He  pursued  his  po- 
litical opponents  with  relentless  animosity,  for  with 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
In  his  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
which  a  son  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  hiB  father 
were  the  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  father's 
foes.  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitter  invectives  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
Greek  epigram  recorded  by  Plutarch.    (Cato,  1 ) 

Tl6f>xtov  tii  dtf>T]v  Y\*p(Tt<p6vy\  8tx«Taj. 

His  resistance  to  luxury  continued.  In  B.  c. 
181,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
B.  c  169  (according  to  Cicero,  St-nrd.  5,  or  several 
years  earlier,  according  to  the  cpitomixer  of  Livy 
EpU.  xli.)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Lex 
Voconia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
women. 

In  some  questions  of  foreign  policy  we  find  him 
taking  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  The  proconsular 
governors  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
inhabitants  to  pay  their  corn-assessments  in  l 
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nt  a  high  arbitrary  commutation,  and  then  forced  the 
provincial  fanners  to  supply  the  Romans  with  corn 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  B»  c.  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citerior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  powerful  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Matienus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  es- 
caped condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  (Liv. 
xiiiL2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodiaas  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  a  few  factious  individuals,  on  the  charge  of 
general  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  effective  speech.  The  minute  and  artificial  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Gellius 
(vii.  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  (IJnUiu,  85),  was  scarcely  able  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  sententious,  pas- 
sionate, racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  affectations  of  striking  expressions  —  with 
quaintnesses,  vulgarisms,  archaisms,  and  neologisms, 
but  it  told — it  worked— it  came  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments,  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
ipirit  and  intense  earnestness  of  Demosthenes, 


without  the  elevation  of  thought,  tho  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.    He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  hail 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.    Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred 
mind.  In  many  important  cases,  however,  through- 
out his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  classes  and  nations,  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.    It  is  likely  that  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  at  Brun- 
disium,  u.  c.  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Eumenes,  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
senate,  aud  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
44  kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals."  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were 
mostly  Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives,  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  including  the  Romans,  as  natural 
enemies.  He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and 
hares,  though  hares,  be  tells  us,  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  physi- 
cians from  the  city.  When  Athens  sent  Carneades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  to  Rome  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate a  remission  of  the  500  talents  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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compensation*  to  the  Oropiant,  Carneade*  excited 
gn-at  attention  by  his  philosophical  conversation 
and  lecture*,  in  which  he  preached  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  touching  on  a  dangerous 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Home  herself. 
u  If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  she  did  not  just- 
ly gain,  the  Romans  might  go  back  to  their  huts." 
Cato,  offended  with  these  principles,  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  advice  which 
the  senate  followed — u  J<et  these  deputies  have  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  possible." 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,000, 
including  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Home,  B.  c  1 67,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaianft,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disaffection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  among  the  coloniae 
and  tnumcinia  of  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  1 6  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  A fn  can  as,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator— he  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  absented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  **  Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
shall  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Acbaia?" 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
tauter  off  as  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polybius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac- 
tive powers  of  Cato  had  been  so  much  more  edu- 
cated than  his  affections,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  devoid  of  sympathv  with  fine  and 
tender  feelings  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demea- 
nour, in  order  to  keep  up  his  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiments.  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  closing  years  of  bis  protracted  life. 
Onto  had  no  repose.  In  bis  81st  year,  B.C.  153, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Cassius  of  some  capitate 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unbroken 
strength,  with  unfaltering  voice,  and  with  un- 
shaken memory.  "  How  hard  it  is,"  he  said, 
**  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  presentl"  (VaL  Max.  viii.  7.  §  I  ;  Pint. 
Cbto,  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobarxanes,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Numi- 
dians  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
minal object  was  the  defence  of  their  frontier 
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against  the  chum  of  Mnsinissa  to  part  of  their 
dominion*.  Scipio  Nasica  thought  that  no  ru«/s 
belli  had  arisen,  and  it  win  arranged  that  an  em- 
bassy should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  gain  information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  When  the  ten  de- 
puties, of  whom  Cato  wax  one,  came  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  they  offered  their  arbitration, 
which  was  accepted  by  Mnsinissn,  but  rejected  by 
the  Carthaginians  who  had  no  confidence  m  Ro- 
man justice.  The  deputies  accurately  observed 
the  warlike  preparations,  and  the  defence*  of  the 
frontier.  They  then  entered  the  city,  and  saw 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  acquired  since 
its  conquest  by  the  elder  African  us.  Upon 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  foremost  in  assert- 
ing that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  long  as 
Caithage  was  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  so  near. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bunch  of  early  ripe  figs  from 
beneath  hi*  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  floor 
of  the  senate-house,  said  to  the  assembled  fathers, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  freshness  and  fineness 
of  the  fruit,  **  Those  figs  were  gathered  but  three 
day*  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  dose  is  our  enemy  to 
our  walla"  From  that  time  forth,  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  for  hia  vote  in  the  senate,  though 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage, 
his  word*  were  "  I  vote  that  Carthage  no  longer 
be,"  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  version  of 
Floras  (ii.  15)  44  Delenda  est  Carthago."  Scipio 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Car- 
thage in  it*  weakened  state  was  rather  a  useful 
check  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Rome,  always 
voted  to  •*  let  Carthage  be."  (Liv.  Epii.  xlviii. 
xlix.;  Appian,  de  Bell.  Pm.  69 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv. 
1 7.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  those  who 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic  it  was  a  Roman 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upon  for  their 
votes,  to  express — no  matter  what  the  question — 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  33.) 

In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Cato  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  but  unsuccessful 
prosecution  of  S.  Sulpicius  Galba.  This  perfidious 
general,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Lusitanian 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  put  to  death 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  others  as  slaves  in 
Gaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  flight,  among  whom 
was  Viriathus,  the  future  avenger  of  bis  nation, 
(ialba  pretended  to  have  discovered  that,  under 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lusitanians  had  con- 
certed an  attack  ;  but  he  obtained  his  acquittal 
chiefly  through  the  compassion  excited  by  the 
theatrical  parade  of  hi*  young  weeping  sons  and 
orphan  ward.  Cato  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  Galba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  book  of 
his  Origiues,  a  few  days  or  months  before  hi* 
death,  B.  c  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  (Cic  Bruins, 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Licinia,  a  lady 
of  small  property  but  noble  birth,  who  bore  a  son, 
M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  the  jurist,  and  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  her  death  he  secretly 
cohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  for,  though  he  was 
a  faithful  husband,  and  as  a  widower  was  anxious 
to  preserve  his  reputation,  the  well-known  **sen- 
tentia  dia  Catonis"  proves  that  he  set  but  little 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.  When  his 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  determined  to 
marry  again,  and  chose  the  young  daughter  of  his 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonius.  The  way  in  which 
a  patron  could  command  his  client,  and  a  father 
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dispone  of  hit  daughter,  ia  disagreeably  exemplified 
in  Plutarch's  graphic  account  of  the  intcrriew  be- 
tween Cato  and  Salonius  which  decided  the  match. 
The  vigorous  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year  when  Solonia  bore  him  a  son,  M.  Porcius  Cato 
Salonianus,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
his  eldest  son  he  behaved  like  a  good  father,  and 
took  the  whole  charge  of  his  education.  To  his 
slaves  he  was  a  rigid  master.  His  conduct  towards 
them  (if  not  represented  in  too  dark  colours  by 
Plutarch)  was  really  detestable.  The  law  held 
them  to  be  mere  chattels,  and  he  treated  them  as 
such,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
**  Lingua  mali  pars  pessima  servi so  he  taught 
them  to  be  secret  and  silent.  He  made  them  sleep 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  In  order  to 
prevent  combination  and  to  govern  them  the  more 
easily,  he  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealou- 
sies between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur- 
chase out  of  their  peculium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
intercourse  with  the  females  of  bis  household.  In 
their  name  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  tbey 
trained,  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  bis  benefit. 
After  supping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
cliastiaed  them  with  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
of  negligence,  and  sometimes  condemned  them  to 
death.  When  they  were  worn  out  and  useless,  he 
sold  them  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  animals  no  better.  His  war-horse  which 
bore  him  through  his  campaign  in  Spain,  he  sold 
before  he  left  the  country,  that  the  state  might 
not  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport 
These  excesses  of  a  tyrannous  and  unfeeling  nature 
shocked  no  scruples  of  his  own  conscience,  and  met 
no  reprehension  from  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
rated gladiatorial  shows.  They  were  only  speci- 
mens of  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
Sabine  paterfamilias.  In  youth  the  austerity  of 
his  life  was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
his  rigour  would  hare  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
not  felt  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
had  not  his  frugal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  As  years  advanced, 
he  sought  gain  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold temptations,  he  never  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  his  public  functions.  He  accepted 
no  bribes,  he  reserved  no  booty  to  his  own  use ; 
but,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
ture, which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
buildings,  artificial  waters,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be- 
came a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
security  of  commercial  ventures,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re- 
quiring that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
own  agent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management. 

To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
affable  and  social  His  conversation  was  lively 
and  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends  and 
to  talk  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei- 
sure for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  he  contributed  to  en- 
rich it. 

Cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rcrum 
Nomina  protulcrit 
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He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  classical 
literature.  Nacvius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Plaotus  when  he  was  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  born  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  work  De  lie  fiuMiot,  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miscellaneous  materials,*  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices ;  medical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver- 
bal charm;  a  receipt  for  a  cake;  the  form  of  a 
contract ;  the  description  of  a  tool ;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  Gesner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Cato's  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  published 
in  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  being  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  separate  trea- 
tises. The  A  jtffjMuymatti,  for  example,  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Cato's  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion's 
Caiomianay  Gbtt  1826,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  in 
H.  Meyer's  Orulorum  Romamorum  Fmjmenta, 
Turici,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  by  Majansius  {ad  XXX 
JCtot) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurispru- 
dence than  his  father.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  u  BruchstUcke 
ausdenSchriften  derRb'mischen  Juristen,**  p.44,&c. 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  **  Origines,"  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Origines  in  rwply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
anachronism.  The  first  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  related 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato's  death. 
(Ncpos,  Cuto,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  Gcllius, 
and  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  viii.  5),  thnt  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  wars 
which  he  relates;  but  the  remaining  fragments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary  ;  but  Livy,  in  his  early  de- 
cods,  makes  no  use  of  the  Origines.    According  to 
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Diony»iu*(i.  74)  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Romp 
in  the  ]  32nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
first  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  a.  c.  751.  The  beat 
collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Origin**  is  in 
Kra  use's  Vita*  et  Frat/memia  Vet.  IlitL  Rum.  Berlin, 

1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Cornelius  Nepoa,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelius  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  (xxxix.  40). 
Sonic  facts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  especially  from  his  Cato  Major  or  de 
Smrctuls,  and  his  liruhu.  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  classics  than 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
moderns.  There  are  some  Latin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  Juvenilia  of  Theodore  Besa.  Majansius 
{ad  XXX  JCtot)  composed  his  life  with  remark- 
able diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  also  Wetzel's  Ex- 
cursus iu  his  edition  of  Cic  de  Senett.  p.  256,  &.c; 
De  Af.  PorcU  Catoau  Vita  Studiit  et  ScriptU,  in 
Schneider's  "Scriptore*  Rci  Rusticae,"  vol.  i.  pars 
iL  init ;  Bayle,  Did.  s.  r.  Porctut;  Krnuse,  Vita*  et 
Fraam.  <Scc.  pp.  89-97;  O.  E.  Weber,  Commentatio  de 
M.  PorcU  Cutonin  Cetuorii  Vita  et  Atorilius^  Bremae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerlach,  Scipio  und  C'o/o,  in  Schwcitx- 
erisches  Museum  fiir  historische  Wissenschaften, 
1 837  ;  above  all,  Drumann,  Getch.  Hum*,  v.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  Poacius  Cato  Licinianit*,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  win  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Licinia,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salon  ia.  His  father  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  young  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chilo  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  b.  c  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  legion  to  which  ho  belonged 
having  been  disbanded,  lie  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Of.  L  11.)  In  a.  c.  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pydna  under  the  consul 
Aemiliua  Paulina,  whose  daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  nnally  recovered  his 
•word.  The  details  of  this  combat  are  related 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut.  Cut. 
Maj.  20;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2;  VaL  Max.  iii.  12. 
§16;  Frontin.  Strut,  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.    Here  again  his  father  seems  to  have 
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I  cantioned  him  to  take  no  further  part  in  battle,  ai 
after  his  discharge  he  was  no  longer  a  soldier. 
(Plut  Quae*.  Rom.  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained 
considerable  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  corrupt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Origin*  Juris  ( Dig.  1 . 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextus  and  Publius 
Aelius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Cato*  as  follow* :  **  Hos  sec  tat  us 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M.  Cato,  princep* 
Porciae  familiae,  cujus  et  libri  extant ;  sed  plurimi 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur."  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Censor, 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  paragraphs,  devoting  one 
to  each  succession  of  jurists,  and  the  word  Deinde 
commences  that  of  the  Cato*,  though  the  Censor 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  From  the  Catos,  father 
and  son  («r  quibusf,  the  subsequent  jurists  traced 
their  succession.  Apollinaris  Sulpicius,  in  that 
passage  of  Gcllius  (xiii.  18)  which  is  the  principal 
authority  with  respect  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cato  family,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
aegregios  de  juris  discipline  libros."  Festus  (».  e. 
A  fundus)  cites  the  commenuuii  juris  civilis  of  Cato, 
probably  the  son,  and  Paullu*  (Dig.  45.  tit  1. 
s.  4.  §  1 )  cites  Cato's  1 5th  book.  Cicero  (de  OraU 
ii.  33)  censures  (^nto  and  Brutus  for  introducing 
in  their  published  responsa  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  98. 
§  1 )  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  the  inter- 
calary month,  and  the  regula  or  sententia  Catoniana 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  The  regula 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  of  Roman  law  to 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  un- 
less it'would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  wilL  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  a  particu- 
lar case  of  a  more  general  maxim  :  44  Quod  initio 
non  valet  id  tract  u  temporis  non  potest  con  vales- 
cere.''  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  son  as  a  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  from  Cato,  render 
it  likely  that  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Digest 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentioned  in 
the  Institute*  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  §  12), — **  Apud 
Catoncm  bene  scriptum  rcfert  antiquitas," — it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  second 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  b.  c 
152,  a  few  years  before  his  father,  who  bore  his 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeral,  (lav.  Epii. 
48 ;  comp.  Cic  de  Seueei.  19.) 

(Majansius,  ad  XXX  JGfos,  L  1—113  ;  E.  L. 
Haniier,  de  Regula  Cahmiana^  Heidelb.  1320  ; 
Druinann's  Horn.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonunus,  the  ton  of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  was 
born  b.  c  154,  when  his  father  had  completed  hi* 
80th  year,  and  about  two  year*  before  the  death 
of  bis  step-brother.  He  lost  his  father  when  be 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  praetor- 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (Gell.  xiii.  19 ; 
Plut  Cat.  Afuj.  27.) 

4.  M.  Porch  s  Cato,  elder  son  of  Cato  Lici- 
nianu*.  [No.  2.]  Like  his  grandfather,  the 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  behind 
him  many  written  speeches.  In  hl  c  118,  he 
was  consul  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  in  the  sam  ; 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  proceeded 
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probably  for  tbe  puqione  of  arranging  the  differences 
between  tbe  heirs  of  Micipsa  in  Numidia,  (OelL 
xiii.  19  ;  Lir.  Epit.  lxii.) 

5.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  younger  son  of  Cato  Li- 
cinianus  [No.  2],  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
middling  orator.  (Brui.  28.)  In  hit  youth  he 
was  a  follower  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  In  a  c.  114, 
he  wu  consul  with  Acilitu  Balbus,  and  in  the 
same  year  obtained  Macedonia  aa  hi*  province. 
In  Thrace,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Scordisci.  His  army  was  cut  off  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
though  Ammianus  Marcellinus  erroneously  suites 
that  he  was  slain,  (xxvii.  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
of  booty  in  war,  he  endearoured  to  indemnify  him- 
self by  extortions  in  Macedonia.  For  this  he  was 
accused  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
he  appears  to  have  served  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  where  he  was  won  over 
by  the  king.  In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
this  charge,  in  b.  c  1 10,  he  went  to  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  (Cic. 
pro  Ball.  11.)  He  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother.  ( Veil.  Pat  ii.  8  ;  Eutrop. 
iv.  24  ;  Cic  tn  Kerr.  iiL  80,  iv.  10.) 

6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sulla,  whose 
proscriptions  ho  did  not  live  to  see.  lie  was 
tribunus  plcbis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship.  (Gell.  xiii.  19;  Plut.  Cut.  Aft*.  1-3.) 
Cicero,  in  discussing  how  far  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
disclose  to  a  purchaser  the  defects  of  the  thing 
sold,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actio  arbitmria,  in  which  Calpurniua  was  plaintiff 
and  Claudius  defendant.  The  plaintiff,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
on  the  Mons  Caclia  because  it  obstructed  the 
auspices,  sold  it  to  tbe  defendant  without  giving 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an  action  to 
recover  damages  for  the  fraud.  Upon  these  facts, 
Cato  decided  in  favour  of  the  purchaser.  (De  Off 
iiL  16.) 

1.  ii  Porcius  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
ancle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  a.  c.  100,  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
attempts  of  L.  Apuleius  Satnminua,  and  assisted 
in  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metellus  Numidkus.  In  tbe  social  war,  b.  c.  90, 
be  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  consul  with  Pompeius  Strabo.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
rabble,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  the  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Titius.  He  lost 
his  life  in  an  unlucky  skirmish  with  the  Marsiaus, 
near  I  j\ke  Fucinus,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
battle.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  bis  death 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Marius ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
that  his  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cim- 
brian  victory  of  Marius  the  father.  (Liv.  EpiL 
lxxv. ;  Oros.  v.  17.) 

8.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
having  been  curule  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
the  government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
died.    (Gell.  xiii.  19.) 

9.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia, 
great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  surnamed 
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parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  bouse  of  his 
mother's  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence.  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  Q.  Pompaedius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Dnisus  on  their 
side.  Silo  playfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  bis  part 
with  their  ancle.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  not,  though  SUo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  B.  c.  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  affairs  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  was  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  Sarpedon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily-organized  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusive  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob- 
serve, and  feel,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiving  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  ho  retained  tena- 
ciously. His  temper  was  like  his  intellect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused  ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  The  child  was  father  to  tho  man. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  of  that  almost  unconscious  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  results 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  passing 
events.  There  was  in  him  no  accommodation  to 
circumstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  he  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  childish 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  he 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocial  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and1,  burning  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja,  and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Metella  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sarpedon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulla,  his  bite  father's 
friend.  The  tortures  and  executions  which  some- 
times were  conducted  in  Sulla's  boose  made  it  re- 
semble (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  **  the  place  of 
the  damned.''  On  one  of  bis  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  citizens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignation  the  suppressed  groans 
of  those  who  were  present,  he  turned  to  his  pre- 
ceptor with  the  question  -  Why  does  no  one  kill 
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that  tyrant  ?**  w  Because,"  answered  Sarpedon, 
"men  few  bim  more  strongly  than  they  hate  him." 
**  Why  then,"  subjoined  Cato,  M  would  yon  not  let 
me  have  a  sword,  that  I  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  country  to  freedom  ?"  This  out- 
break induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  he 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

He  received  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fa- 
ther's fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
still  further  contracted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  favour  m  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  pursued  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  devotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  favour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natural  gifts 
from  his  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  be  yet  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct.  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally vigorous,  and  be  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more  by  excessive  tod.  He  travelled  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  When  bis  friends  were  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  he  accompanied  them  on 
foot  In  illness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  hours 
ft]  one,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  preferring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 

fublic  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic  Up  to 
is  twentieth  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  but  a  Sippius  (a  notorious 
pn><ligal)  when  compared  with  Cato.  Thus  Cnto 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
bis  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  undegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  bis  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porcia  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
mour of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  much  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  early  disappointment 
and  blighted  affection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellus  Scipio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato ;  but  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ac- 
cepted. Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
exposing  himself  by  going  to  law,  and  expended 
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[  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  ugninst  Scipio  in  satiri- 
cal iambics.  He  soon  afterwards  married  Atilta, 
the  daughter  of  Serranus,  but  was  obliged  to  divorce 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren. 

He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  n.c 
72,  under  the  consul  Gcllius  Poblicola,  in  the  ser- 
vile war  of  Spartacus.  He  joined  the  army  rather 
from  a  desire  to  be  near  Caepio,  who  was  tribunus 
militum,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  life. 
In  this  new  career  he  bad  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself ;  but  his  observation  of  discip- 
line was  perfect,  and  in  courage  he  was  never 
found  wanting.  The  general  offered  him  military 
rewards,  which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  For  this  he 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  cross-grained,  but  his 
own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  perhaps  much 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  peculiar 
genius  which  constitutes  a  great  general  he  had 
not  a  spark. 

About  the  year  a  c.  67,  he  became  a  candidate, 
for  the  post  of  tribunus  militum,  and  obeyed  the 
law  by  canvassing  without  nomenclatores.  Ho 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  propraetor 
M.  Rubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  legion,  and  be  won  the  esteem  and 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  reason, 
by  sharing  all  their  labours,  and  by  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  his  duty.  He  treated  them  as  rational 
beings,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  he  preserved 
order  without  harsh  punishments  or  lavish  bn  l-ea. 
Rut  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  his  tem- 
perament. Hearing  that  the  famous  Stoic  philo- 
sopher Athenodorus,  surnamed  Cord j  lion,  was  at 
Pergamus,  be  obtained  a  free  legation,  which  gave 
htm  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  travelled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  him  to 
Macedonia.  This  was  deemed  by  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  city,  for  the 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  offers  of  friendship  and 
society  from  kings  and  emperors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  a  severe  mis- 
fortune, and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  lessons  of  his 
philosophy.  Servilius  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  Asia, 
was  taken  ill  at  Aenus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  Cato 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  embarking 
without  delay  in  a  smnll  vessel,  set  sail  in  stormy 
weather  from  Thessalonica ;  but  he  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excessive.  He  em- 
braced the  corpse  with  tears  and  cries,  and  spa  rod 
no  expense  in  the  splendour  of  the  funeraL  He 
sent  back  to  the  provincials  their  preferred  gifts  of 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odours  and  precious 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  so- 
lemnity. At  the  cost  of  eight  talents,  he  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  monument  of 
Thnsian  marble  in  the  market-place  at  Aenus. 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  con- 
veyed the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Rome  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodorus,  the  advocacy  of  his 
friends'  causes  in  the  forum,  and  the  studies  that 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  offices. 
He  was  now  of  an  age  to  offer  himself  for  the 
quaestorship,  but  he  determined  not  to  put  himself 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  be  was  master  of  the 
details  of  his  duties.    He  was  able  to  purchase  for 
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five  talents  a  book  which  contained  the  pecuniary 
accounts  of  the  quaestorship  from  the  time  of  Sulla, 
and  thia  he  attentively  perused.  Further,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  treasure.  Armed  with  this  know- 
ledge, he  was  elected  to  the  quaestorship.  The 
scribes  and  subordinate  clerks  of  the  treasury,  ac- 
customed to  the  routine  of  official  business  and 
official  documents,  relied  upon  their  own  expe- 
rience and  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
and  thus  were  able  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rule  their  rulers.  Cato  broke  in  upon  this 
official  monopoly,  which  had  been  made  a  cover 
for  much  fraud  and  abuse,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance which  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
an  interested  swarm,  he  routed  and  exposed  their 
misdeeds.  The  debts  that  were  due  from  the  state 
to  individuals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
manded prompt  payment  of  the  debts  that  were 
due  to  the  state.  lie  took  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  the  falsification  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
obliged  the  informers  who  had  received  blood-money 
from  Sulla  out  of  the  public  treasure  to  refund 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  His  colleagues,  who  were  at 
first  offended  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  impartiality  and  upon  consistent 
principle,  sought  to  avoid  his  reproach  and  began 
to  admire  his  conduct.  By  his  honest  and  de- 
termined administration  he  replenished  the  trea- 
sury, and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amid  the  general  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  termination  of  his 
quaestorship  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
the  invitation  of  king  Deiotarus,  his  father's 
friend,  for,  as  Drumann  has  observed  ((Jc&chkhU- 
/foots,  v.  p.  157),  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  who 
makes  the  events  of  bis  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  his  quaestorship,  is  beset  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  anachronisms.  In  his  travels  in  the 
east,  he  neglected  that  external  splendour  to  which 
the  Orientals  were  accustomed,  and  sometimes  was 
treated  with  slight  on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  his  equipage  and  appareL  By  Pompey,  Cato 
was  received  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
man  upon  whom  all  eyes  ware  turned,  considerably 
exalted  Cato's  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere. 
Hut  there  was  no  cordiality  in  Pompey 's  welcome. 
The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  dam  per  upon  his  free 
command,  was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  dis- 
missed without  regret 

Deiotarus,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  offered  him 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
with  an  earnestness  which  offended  his  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  following  day.  Upon  reach- 
ing Pessinus,  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  be- 
seeching him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself, 
to  let  his  attendants  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  some  of  his  attendants,  he  re- 
jected this  specious  bribery  too. 

Upon  Cato's  return  to  Rome,  &  c.  63,  be  found 
Lucullus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
Scrvilia,  before  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
his  success  against  Mithridates.  In  obtaining  this 
object,  be  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 
the  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Memmius  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 

dit-o  Wtafl  now  looked  upon  oy  irmny  ns  u  suiw* 


able  candidate  for  the  tribunesbip,  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  and  his  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  was 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who 
was  hastening  from  Pompey 's  army  to  seek  the 
tribuneship.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  country, 
reappeared  in  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey 's  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his  own 
election,  but  not  in  ousting  Metellus.  One  of  his 
first  nets  after  his  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Muraena  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
comilia;  but  Muraena,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Crass  us,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (b.  c  63)  was  the  famous  year 
of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy.  Cato  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  that  the  conspirators  should  sutfer 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pater  patriae.  It  was  Cato's  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar's 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato's  part  in  this  transaction  occasioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
l>eiug  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
(CSrfo  3fmor,23)  speaks  of  Cato's  speech  aB  extant, 
and  says  that  it  was  taken  down  by  short-hand 
writers  placed  in  the  senate-house  for  that  purpose 
by  Cicero.  Sallust  gives  two  well-known  orations 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  language 
Sallust's  own,  but  that  the  fabricated  speeches 
differ  considerably  in  several  particulars  from 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  an 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theories  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  bulla,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supreme 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
The  wealth  of  Crassus  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caesar,  who  had  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  and  had  the  address  to  baffle  their 
schemes.  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur- 
render; but  he  bad  not  the  unscrupulous  courage 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seise  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caesar,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re- 
strained by  similar  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  which  they  were  already  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wished  to  de- 
feat this  combination,  but  the  measures  he  resorted 
to  were  clumsy  and  injudicious.  His  opposition 
to  Pompey  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
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moted  the  view*  of  Caeaar,  wbo  turned  every  cmn- 
bination  of  event*  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
n^^randizenient,  and  availed  himself  at  once  of  the 
influence  of  Pom  pry  and  the  wraith  of  Crassus. 
The  state  of  political  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  energy  nor  foresight  could  long 
hare  retarded  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The 
putty  of  the  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  constitution,  clinging  in 
practice  to  oligarchical  principles,  but  it  possete  d 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or  com- 
manding political  genius.  Lncullns  had  often  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vast  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  Asia 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Had 
he  not  lacked  ambition,  he  might  have  given  the 
senate  effectual  support  Cato  attached  himself  to 
the  senate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  its 
loaders ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  chief  coadjutors  in 
the  same  cause,  Catnlus  and  Cicero,  could  boast  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
resources  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisis.  He  was  far  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  less  useful,  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  regarded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  for  his  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  tho  theatre  during  the  games  of  Flora,  given 
by  Messius,  the  dancing-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  accustomed 
nudity ;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Savonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  analogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  ac- 
tions. Irregularity  and  corruption  were  so  general, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
lwen  master  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
straightforward  and  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 

In*  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  Metellus  Nepot  to  recall  Potnpey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
against  Catiline,  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  considerable  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  a  c  60,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
L.  Flaviua  to  reward  Pompey 's  veterans  with 
allotments  of  land.  Caesar,  when  he  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset ;  but  Caeaar 
renounced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 
My  a  course  of  conduct  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
half-measures  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  desired 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  Caesar  nnd  some 
for  Pompey,  be,  Cato,  was  for  the  common  wealth. 


Though  Cafo  seemed  generally  to  waste  bia 
strength  in  Ineffectual  efforts,  be  still  was  (bund  to 
be  a  trouble  and  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  They  accordingly 
got  Clodius,  during  his  tribunate,  to  propose  that 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  even  a 
plausible  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
reuniting  the  island  to  tbe  Roman  empire,  and  re- 
storing the  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to  Byzantium. 
Constitutionally  averse  to  active  military  measures, 
as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  to  prevent  the  un- 
necessary shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a  messenger 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  tbe  determination  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  and  Cato  took  peaceable  pos- 
session of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  royal  treasures  at 
the  highest  price,  offending  some  of  his  friends, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  cheap  bargains. 
After  restoring  the  Byxantine  exiles,  and  success- 
fully accomplishing  a  commission  which,  however 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  B.  c  5o",  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acquired.  This  very 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  hands  of  Caesar, 
and  contributed  to  tbe  destruction  of  republican 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  sale  by 
some  accident  were  lost,  and  Clodius  Pulcber  tool- 
occasion  to  accuse  Cato  of  embezzlement.  His 
answer  was,  w  What  greater  disgrace  could  befall 
this  age,  than  that  Pukhcr  should  be  an  accuser  or 
Cato  be  accused  ?"  (Senec  Controvert  v.  30.) 
Cicero,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  insisted 
that  Clodius  was  not  legitimately  appointed  tri- 
bune, nnd  thnt  therefore  all  his  ollicial  acts  ought 
to  be  annulled.  The  proposition  was  opposed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  his  legation 
to  Cyprus.  This  affair  produced  a  marked  cold- 
ness between  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  Cato  had  married 
Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife.  About  the  year  B.  c 
56  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  which  he 
ceded  Marcia  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the 
consent  of  her  father.  At  the  death  of  Hortensius 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  back  again.  Heinecciu* 
(Antkj.  Rom.  lib.  i.  append,  c  47)  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (Cuto  A/in.  '25),  that  Cato  did 
not,  according  to  the  common  belief,  lend  his  wife, 
but  that  she  was  divorced  from  him  by  the  cere- 
mony of  sale,  and  married  to  Hortensius.  Hei- 
neccius  quotes  the  case  as  an  instance  of  a  marriage 
contracted  by  coemtio  and  dissolved  by  m«««eo>aria, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  w  unumquodque  eo 
modo  dissolvitur  quo  colligatum  est."  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Cato  married  her  again  after  tbe 
death  of  Hortensius,  and  yet  it  seems  that  she 
returned  to  her  former  relation  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs.  In 
it.  c  55  he  actively  assisted  L.  Domitius  Abeno- 
l>axbus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  elected.  In  the 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life.  With  no  better  success  was  he 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship  in  the  same 
year  in  opposition  to  Vatinius.  He  would  not 
submit  to  employ  the  bribery  which  was  necessary 
to  obtain  a  majority.  Again,  in  an  unsuccessful 
opposition  to  the  Treboniau  law  conferring  extra- 
ordinary powers  upon  tbe  triumvirs,  we  bud  him 
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engaged  in  popular  tarn  a  Its  and  personal  conflict. 
At  length,  b.  c.  54,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  this 
was  the  highest  office  to  which  he  attained.  His 
exertions  during  his  proetorship  to  put  down  the 
notorious  bribery  of  the  consular  comitia  disgusted 
both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  of  votes.  Again 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
put  his  attendants  to  flight;  but  he  persiited  in 
mounting  the  tribunal,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  violence  of  the  populace. 

After,  the  death  of  Crassus,  when  the  senate  had 
to  make  choice  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
naturally  wished  to  place  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  former.  In  B.  c.  52,  Pompey  was  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  dictatorship ;  but  as  the  nobles 
had  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  were  anxious  to  gratify  him,  Bi- 
bulus  proposed  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con- 
sul, and  in  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself,  mistrusting 
Pompey,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  but 
he  would  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
cius  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
day  of  his  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  play- 
ing at  ball,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspiration 
after  an  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  b.  c.  49, 
Cato  supported  those  illegal  proceedings  [Cabbah, 
p.  530 J  which  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hos- 
tile preparations  of  Caesar.  On  the  approach  of 
Caesar  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 
suls to  Campania,  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un- 
availing  grief.  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
his  hair  to  grow  ;  he  never  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
seeing  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichever 
party  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  mourn  until 
bis  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.  It  was 
a  time  for  decisive  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
was  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
and  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past.  Cato  re- 
commended a  temporizing  policy.  Thoughts  of 
patriotic  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  made  Pompey  promise  to  pillage  no  Homau 
town,  and,  except  in  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
Roman  citizen. 

The  senate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
the  defence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
with  three  of  Caesar's  legions,  Cato,  thinking  re- 
sistance useless,  instead  of  defending  the  island, 
took- flight,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
nichium.  Little  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mili- 
tary skill,  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
bis  party  succeeded ;  for,  though  it  was  now  his 
object  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  was 
felt  that  his  efforts  might  soon  be  directed  to 
limit  the  power  of  Pompey.  After  Pompey's  vic- 
tory at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
ounp,  and  was  thus  saved  from  being  present 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (b.  c  48.) 
After  this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corey ra  with  the 
troops  and  the  fleet  left  in  his  charge ;  but  he 
offered  to  resign  his  command  to  Cicero,  who  was 
now  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar. 
Cicero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
declined  the  offer.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey ;  but  on  his  route 
be  received  intelugence  from  Cornelia  of  Pom- 
pey's assassi  nation.  After  a  circuitous  voyage  he 
effected  a  landing,  and  was  admitted  by  the  inha- 


bitants of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused'  to  open  their 
gates  to  Labienus. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  re- 
markable fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  Metellus,  Attius  Varus,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
precedence.  The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  consular  Scipio.  Most  proba- 
bly he  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  in 
which  immediate  action  appeared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  his  shoulders  were  unequal.  Here 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
but  a  putting-off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  was  utterly  routed  at 
Thapsus.  (April  6th,  a.  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Caesar.  Cato  wanted  to  inspire  the  Ro- 
mans in  Utica  with  courage  to  stand  a  siege ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inclined  to  submit.  Plutarch  relates  in  detail  the 
events  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar- 
rative exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standing  at  bay  with  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  safety,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  slavery  of  Caesar's  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besought  them  to  make  terras  with  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
corner  where  his  irresolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  be 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  was 
— to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  must  refer 
our  renders  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutarch. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Plato  s  Pbaedo  several  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  falling  overturned 
an  abacus.  His  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
fainting,  dreiised  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  bis  entrails,  and  expired,  b.  c.  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  ou  the  coast, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  when 
Plutarch  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  catch 
Cato  ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exclaimed,  w  Cato, 
1  grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life." 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  Sallust)  is  a  letter  written  in 
b.  c  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ela- 
borate letter  of  Cicero,  requesting  that  Cato  would 
use  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  triumph.  (Ck. 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4—6.) 
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Cato  noon  became  the  subject  of  biography  and 
panegyric  Shortly  after  his  death  appeared  Ci- 
cero's "Cato,"  which  provoked  Caesar's  **Anti- 
cato,"  also  called  **  Anticatones"  as  it  consisted  of 
two  books ;  but  the  accusations  of  Caesar  appear 
to  have  been  wholly  unfounded,  and  were  not  be- 
lieved by  his  contemporaries.  Works  like  Cicero's 
Cato  were  published  by  Fabius  Gallus,  and  M. 
Brutus.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per- 
sonification of  godlike  virtue.  In  modern  times, 
the  closing  events  of  Cato's  life  have  been  often 
dramatized.  Of  the  French  plays  on  this  subject 
that  of  Descharaps  ( 1  7  1  > )  is  the  best;  and  few 
dramas  have  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  Cato 
of  Addison.  (Plut  Cato  Minor;  SalL  Catil.  54  ; 
Tacit  I/itL  iv  8  ;  Cic  o>/  Att.  L  IB,  ii.  9  ;  Scnec. 
Ep.  95  ;  VaL  Max.  vi  2.  §  5  ;  Lucan,  i.  128,  ii.  380; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  12.  35,  iL  1,  24;  Virg.  Aen  vi  841, 
viiL  670 ;  Juv.  xi.  90 ;  Druinann's  G'escA.  Hons, 
v.  p.  153  ) 

10,  11.  PORCIAR.  [PORCIA.] 

12.  M.  Porch's  Cato,  a  son  of  Cato  of  Utica 
[No.  9]  by  Atilta.  He  accompanied  his  father 
upon  bin  flight  from  Italy,  and  was  with  him  at 
Utica  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Caesar  pardoned 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  possess  his  father's  pro- 
perty. (Bell.  Afr.  89.)  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
attached  himself  to  M.  Brutus,  his  sister's  husband, 
and  followed  him  from  Macedonia  to  Asia.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  and  sensual  temperament, 
much  addicted  to  illicit  gallantry.  His  long  stay 
in  Cappadocia  on  a  visit  to  Marphadates,  who 
had  a  very  beautiful  wife  named  Psyche,  gave 
occasion  to  the  jest  that  the  young  Cato  and  his 
host  had  but  one  soul  (Psyche)  between  them. 
(Plut  Cato  Minor,  73.)  At  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(b.c.42)  he  behaved  bravely,  and  sold  hi*  life 
dearly. 

13.  PoRcius  Cato,  son  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No. 
9]  by  Marcia,  and  therefore  hnlf- brother  of  No. 
12.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  sent 
bv  his  father  to  Munatius  Rufus  at  Bruttium. 
(Plut.  Cute  Min,  52.) 

14.  PORCIA.  [PORCIA.] 

15.  A  son  or  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No.  9], 
and  a  sister  or  brother  of  Nos.  1 3  and  14,  as  we 
know  that  Cato  of  Utica  had  three  children  by 
Marcia.    (Lucan,  iL  331.) 

16.  C.  Ponciuft  Cato,  of  uncertain  pedigree, 
perhaps  descended  from  No.  5.  He  appears  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  opponent  of  Pom- 
pey. In  B.  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  accuse  A.  Gabi- 
nius  of  ambitus,  but  the  praetors  gave  him  no 
opportunity  of  preferring  the  accusation  against 
Pompey's  favourite.  This  so  vexed  him,  that  he 
allied  Pompey  privatum  dkiatorriiu,  and  his  bold- 
ness nearly  coat  him  his  life.  (Cic  ad  Qu,  Fr.  i. 
2  8  9.)  In  ii.  i.  56,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  prevented  the  Romans  from  assisting  Ptolemy 
Auletes  with  troops,  by  getting  certain  priests  to 
read  to  the  people  some  Sibylline  verses  which 
threatened  Rome  with  danger  if  such  aid  were 
given  to  a  king  of  Egypt  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  15.) 
He  took  the  side  of  Clodius,  and  Milo  in  revenge 
raised  a  laugh  ngainst  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Cato  used  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gjing 
of  gladiators,  whom  he  was  too  poor  to  support. 
Milo,  learning  this,  employed  a  stranger  to  buy 
them  of  him,  and  then  got  Racilius  the  tribune  to 
make  a  public  announcement,  u  se  familiam  Cato- 


CATO. 

nianam  venditurum."  (Cic  ad  Qu,  Fr.  iL  6.) 
Afterwards  he  made  himself  useful  to  the  triumviri 
by  delaying  the  comitia  in  order  to  promote  the 
election  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  when  they  were 
candidates  for  the  consulship  in  B.  c.  55.  In  his 
manoeuvre  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by 
Nonius  Sufcnas,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tri- 
bunate. (Dion  Cass,  xxivii.  27,  28  )  In  the 
following  year  he  and  Sufenas  were  accused  of 
violating  the  Lex  Junia  et  Licinia  and  the  Lex 
Fufia,  by  proposing  laws  without  due  notice  and 
on  improper  days.  (Ascon.  m  Cic,  pro  Scattro.) 
Cato  was  defended  by  C.  Licinius  Calvus  and  M. 
Scaurus,  and  obtained  an  acquittal,  which,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  owing  to  the  interest  of  Pompey. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

On  the  coins  of  the  Porcia  gens,  we  find  only 
the  names  of  C.  Cato  and  M.  Cato.  Who  the 
former  was,  is  quite  uncertain ;  the  latter  is  M. 
Cato  of  Utica.    In  the  two  coins  annexed  the  ob- 

the  head  of  Pallas, 


the  reverse  Victory  in  a  biga  ;  the  obverse  of  the 
latter  a  female  head,  the  reverse  Victory  sitting. 


CATO,  VALERIUS,  a  distinguished  gramma- 
rian and  poet,  who  flourished  at  Rome  during  the 
last  years  of  the  republic  Some  persons  asserted, 
that  he  was  of  Gaulish  extraction,  the  freedmnn  of 
a  certain  Bureenus ;  but  he  himself,  in  a  little  work 
entitled  Iwlignatio,  maintained,  that  he  was  pure 
from  all  servile  stain,  that  he  had  lost  his  father 
while  still  under  age,  and  had  been  stripped  of  his 
patrimony  during  the  troubles  which  attended  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  Having  studied  under  Philo- 
comus  with  Lucilius  for  a  text-book,  he  afterwards 
acted  as  preceptor  to  many  persons  of  high  station, 
and  was  considered  particularly  successful  in  train- 
ing such  as  had  a  turn  for  poetry.  In  this  manner 
he  seems  to  have  accumulated  considerable  wealth ; 
for  we  find  that  at  one  period  he  was  the  possessor 
of  a  magnificent  abode  at  Tusculum  ;  but  having 
fallen  into  difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  up 
this  villa  to  his  creditors,  and  retired  to  a  poor 
hovel,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age,  was  passed  in  the 
greatest  penury.  In  addition  to  various  works 
upon  grammatical  subjects,  he  was  the  author  of 
poems  also,  of  which  the  Lydia  and  the  Diana 
were  the  most  celebrated.  The  fame  thus  acquired 
by  him  as  an  author  and  a  teacher  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  following  complimentary  distich,  proba- 
bly from  the  pen  of  some  admiring  contemporary  : 
M  Cato  Grammaticus,  Latiua  Siren, 
Qui  solus  legit,  ac  tacit  poetas." 

Suetonius  {de  Itluxtr.  Oram.  2 — 9),  to  whom  ex- 
clusively we  are  indebted  for  all  these  particulars 
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has  preserved,  in  addition  to  tho  above  lines,  short 
testimonies  from  Ticida  and  Cinna  to  the  merits  of  the 
Lydia  and  the  Diana,  together  with  two  epigrams  by 
Furius  Dibaculus  [Bibaculub],  which  contrast,  in 
no  very  feeling  terms,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
full  fluid)  of  his  fame  and  prosperity — u  unicum 
magistrura,  snmmum  grammnticum,  optimum  poe- 
tam" — with  his  subsequent  distress  and  poverty. 
From  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
devoted  much  attention  in  bis  earlier  years  to  the 
productions  of  Lucilius  he  is  probably  the  Cato 
named  in  the  prooemium  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Ho- 
race (lib.  L),  and  may  be  the  same  with  the  Cato 
addressed  by  Catullus  (Ivi.),  and  with  the  Cato 
classed  by  Ovid  (TrisL  ii.  435)  along  with  Ticida, 
Mcmmius,  Cinna,  Anser,  and  Cornincius. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  minor  Latin  poets 
will  be  found  183  hexameter  verses,  which,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  have  been  known 
under  the  title  **  Valerii  Catonis  Dime."  We  ga- 
ther from  the  context,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
thor had  been  confiscated  during  civil  strife,  and 
assigned  to  veteran  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
account  of  this  cruel  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
rightful  owner  solemnly  devotes  to  destruction  the 
fields  he  had  loved  so  welL  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  he  was 
about  to  quit  for  ever;  scarcely  tearing  himself 
away  from  an  eminence  whence  he  was  gazing  on 
his  tlocks,  he  bids  a  last  farewell  to  them  and  his 
adored  Lydia,  to  whom  he  vows  eternal  constancy. 
Such  is  the  argument  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  103d 
line.  In  the  portion  which  follows  the  hard  dwells 
with  envy  on  the  felicity  of  the  rural  retreats 
haunted  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  complains 
of  his  relentless  destiny,  which  had  separated  him 
from  the  object  of  his  passion.  It  must  also  be 
observed,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  invoca- 
tion of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  designated  by 
the  appellation  of  Uattanu — "  Battare  eyeneas 
repetamus  carmine  voces" — and  that  this  word  oc- 
curs again  and  again,  as  far  as  line  97,  forming  a 
sort  of  burden  to  the  song.  These  matters  being 
premised,  it  remains  for  us  to  investigate,  1.  The 
connexion  and  arrangement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  u  Dirae."  2.  The  real  author.  8.  What 
we  are  to  understand  by  Battarus. 

1.  To  all  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
cure  it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
reality  constitute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
first,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 
Ilattnnis,  concludes  with  L  103,  and  is  completely 
distinct  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
from  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
as  a  separate  strain.  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  F.  Jacobs  {B&lwtkeJc  drr  altrn  Liieratnr 
und  KunA,  p.  ix.  p.  56,  Odtting.  1792),  and  has  been 
fully  adopted  by  Putsch,  the  most  recent  editor.  The 
confusion  prolnbly  arose  from  the  practice  common 
among  the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
compositions  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 
out interposing  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  had  passed  from  one  to  another.  The  error, 
once  introduced,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  both  poems  speak  of  the 
charms  of  certain  rural  scenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
of  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
regarded  with  feelings  very  different  from  those 
expressed  in  the  other. 

2.  In  all  MSS.  these  lines  are  found  among  the 
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'  minor  poems  attributed  to  Virgil,  and  in  several 
are  specifically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Virgil's  works  drawn  up  by  Donatus 
and  by  Servius,  **  Dirae"  are  included.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  considering  that  in  language  and 
versification  tho  Dime  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Virgil, 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  vnriance  with  the  gentle  and  submissive  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  circumstances, 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  bo  the  author; 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  correspond- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian ; 
and  almost  all  sub-sequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
conclusion  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  the 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  are 
singularly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia ;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  although  of  this  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  the  forfeiture  in  question.  All 
the  circumstances  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  times 
of  Octavianus  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

3.  The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battarus  are  spoken  of 
under  Battarus. 

The  Dirae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  princeps  of  Virgil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheim 
and  PnnnarU  in  1469,  and  are  always  included 
among  the  early  impressions  of  the  Catalecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Leyden  ( I  2mo. 
1(>52),  under  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Eichst'idt 
(Jena,  4to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  1828),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1838. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  "Anthologia"  of 
Burmann  (voL  ii.  p.  647)»  and  in  the  "I'octac  La- 
tini  Minores"  of  Wernsdorff  (vol.  iiL  p.  xlv.  Ac), 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Niike,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cato  for  the  press,  appeared  in  the  u  Rheinisches 
Museum"  for  1828.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  VF/TTIUS.  [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius  *•  n.  14.  When  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  by  Drusus  Catonius  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac 
Ann.  L  29;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CATTUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  from  whom  the  mother  of  Italicus  the 
Cheruscan  chief,  was  descended,  (lac.  Ann.  xL  16.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  292)  calls  Ucromerus.  [L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotones.  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Maroboduus  he  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  power 
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of  Marobodaus  was  in  its  decline,  Catualda  resolved 
upon  taking  vengeance.  He  assembled  a  large 
force,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Marcomanni. 
Maroboduus  fled  across  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  But  Ca- 
tualda in  his  turn  was  conquered  soon  after  by  the 
licrmunduri  under  the  command  of  Vibilius.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Forum  Julium  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  62,  63.)  [L.  S.] 

CATUGNATUS,  the  leader  of  the  Allobrogcs 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  a  c.  61,  de- 
feated Manlius  Lentinus,  the  legate  of  C.  Pouip- 
tinus,  the  praetor  of  the  province,  and  would  have 
destroyed  his  whole  army  but  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  Catugnatus  and  his  army 
were  surrounded  by  C.  Pomptinus  near  Solonium, 
who  made  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatus  himself.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  47,  48  ; 
comp.  Liv.  EpU.  los  ;  Cie.  de  Prov.  Cant.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALERIUS,  whose  praenomen 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  seveml, 
with  Apulcius  (Apolog.)i  designate  him  as  Cains, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii. 
6)  as  QuinJus,  was  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  (c.  g.  Ov.  Am.  iii.  15.  17; 
Plin.  /.  c. ;  Martial,  i.  02,  x.  103,  xiv.  1«3;  Auson. 
Drep.  fit.).  According  to  Hieronymus  in  the 
Kusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  bom  in  the  consulship 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  n.  c.  87,  and  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  a  c.  57.  The  second  date  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  his  own  works  that  he  survived  not  only  the 
second  consulship  of  Poinpey,  a  c  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain,  but  that  ho  was 
alive  in  the  consulship  of  Vatinius  a  c.  47.  (Cam. 
Iii.  and  cxiii.)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  Mammurra,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  («#/  AH.  xiii.  52)  in 
a  c.  45,  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus ;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (iv.  14), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  Virgil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus  in  a  c.  1 7.  He  may  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  father  of  Catullus,  was  a  person  of 
some  consideration,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul. 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirtnio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pontus  in  his  own  yacht  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  his  poetical  career  white  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (Ixviii.  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  (ciii.)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humorous  lamentations 
over  the  empty  purees  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
These  embarrassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  an  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  approved  fashion  of  the  time*,  by  proceeding 
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to  Ritbynia  in  the  train  of  tbe  praetor  Memmius, 
but  it  is  clear  from  tbe  bitter  complaints  which  he 
pours  forth  against  the  exclusive  cupidity  of  bis 
chief,  that  the  speculation  was  attended  with  little 

The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Troad — a  loss 
which  be  repeatedly  deplores  with  every  mark  of 
heartfelt  grief,  more  especially  in  tbe  affecting 
elegy  to  Hortalus — is  generally  supposed  to  have 
happened  during  this  expedition.  But  any  evi- 
dence we  possess  leads  to  a  different  inference. 
When  railing  against  the  evil  fortune  which 
attended  the  journey  to  the  East,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this ;  we  find  no 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  written  immedi- 
ately before  quitting  Asia  and  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  tbe  language  of  those 
passages  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  tbe  debauchery 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  which  per- 
vades so  many  of  his  lighter  productions,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  cele- 
nmtc<l  literary  characters,  seems  clear  irom  trie 
individuals  to  whom  many  of  bis  pieces  are 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Cicero,  Arphe- 
nus  Varus,  Licinius  Calms,  the  orator  and  poet, 
Cinna,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  others. 
The  lady-love  who  is  tbe  theme  of  tbe  greater 
number  of  his  amatory  effusions  is  styled  Lesbia, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  told  by  Apulcius  was 
Clodia.  This  bare  fact  by  no  means  entitles  us  to 
jump  to  tbe  conclusion  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Clodius 
slain  by  Milo.  Indeed  tbe  presumption  is  strong 
against  such  an  inference.  The  tribute  of  high- 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  have  been  but  a 
bad  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  one  whom 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scurrilous  jests,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  him  all  the 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  slighted  and 
then  openly  insulted.  Catullus  was  warm  in  his 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments.  No 
prudential  considerations  interfered  with  the  free 
expression  of  his  wrath  when  provoked,  for  he 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  not  only 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  scruples  not  on 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  most  offensive  im- 
putations on  Julius  Caesar.  This  petulance  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  temporary  cause  of 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  he  seems  fully  disposed  to 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (cxi.  10), 
and  his  rashness  was  productive  of  no  unpleasant 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  for  not 
only  did  Caesar  continue  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  father  of  Catullus  but  at  once  accepted 
the  apology  tendered  by  tho  son,  and  admitted  him 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  his  table.  (Suet. 
Jul.  73.) 

The  works  of  Catullus  which  have  come  down  to 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  thrown  to- 
gether apparently  at  random,  with  scarcely  an 
attempt  at  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Cornelius,  the  author 
of  some  historical  compendium.  The  grammarians 
decided  that  this  must  be  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  ValerX  Catmlli 
ml  Corndhtm  Nepotem  LiUr.  The  pieces  are  of 
different  lengths  but  most  of  them  are  very  short. 
They  refer  to  such  a  variety  of  topics  and  are 
composed  in  so  many  different  styles  and  different 
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metres,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  thorn 
systematically.  A  few,  such  as  the  hymn  to 
Ihana  (xxxiv.),  the  translation  from  Sappho  (li.), 
the  address  to  Farina  and  Aurelius,  and  the  two 
II  vmenaeal  lays  (Ixi.  lxii.),  especially  the  former, 
may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyrical  The  Nup- 
tiaU  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upw  ards 
of  400  Hexameter  lines,  is  a  legendary  heroic 
poem  ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  Ixiv.— lxvii., 
although  bearing  little  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  fall  under  the  head  of 
elegies  ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  religious  poem 
of  a  description  quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
all  short,  occasional,  fugitive  compositions,  suggested 
by  some  passing  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oc- 
currencesof  every-day  social  life.  From  tho  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  effusions 
would  be  lost,  and  accordingly  Pliny  (//.  W.  xxviii. 
2)  makes  mention  of  verses  upon  love-charms  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  and  Terentianus  Maurus 
notices  some  IthyphaUua.  On  the  other  baud,  the 
Ciri*  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  have  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  versatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  truth,  that  Catullus 
adorned  all  he  touched.  We  admire  by  turns,  in 
the  lighter  efforts  of  his  muse,  his  unaffected  ease, 
playful  grace,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
slashing  invective,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
developed  with  such  matchless  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, that  we  may  almost  pronounce  them  perfect 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  his  brother's  death 
is  a  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  Berenice's  hair  into  a  constellation, 
being  avowedly  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of 
Callimachus,  is  a  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
the  learned  stiffness  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Bacchus  and  his 
revellers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  bo  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  almost 
impossible  between  a  number  of  objects  differing 
essentially  from  each  other,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poet's  works  is  the  Atys,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
literature.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest  imagery 
and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in  every  line 
the  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
hemence of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  are  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  sensuality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
his  own  plea  (cxvi.)  in  extenuation,  although  ap- 
proved by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  the  crime, 
since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  vices  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individual. 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
imagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  images,  it 
rather  proceeds  from  habitual  impurity  of  expres- 
sion, and  probably  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
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The  epithet  doehu  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tibiil- 
lus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  natural- 
ised many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  are  strikingly  national,  and 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
ness. Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
school  of  Virgil  and  the  Augustans.  Hence  arose 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  country- 
men, as  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimonies 
from  the  pens  of  poets  historians,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alone 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  but 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
ciating the  older  bards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jealousy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  first  discovered 
about  tho  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Bcnvenuto  Campesnni.  None  of 
the  MSS.  nt  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  them  uppeur  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetype.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Princeps  bears  the  date  1472,  with- 
out the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  1472,  and  two  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1485  respectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Murctus  and  Achilles  Statius,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Passe  rati  us  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
elaborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re- 
cent editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  W. 
Doering.  (Ed.  sec.  Altona,  1834.)  Lachmann 
(Berol.  182!*)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  tho  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lond.  1795, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  far  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  our  language  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  Lamb,  Lond.  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [W.  R.] 

CA'TULUS,  a  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  or  Luctatia  gens,  etymological ly  connected 
with  the  words  Cato,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  Lutatiur  C.  r.  C.  n.  Catulus,  consul 
a.  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty- two  years.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle,  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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any  inclination  to  abandon  the  contest.  Ever 
since  the  battle  of  Panonuus  (250)  the  Romans 
had  been  in  possession  of  all  Sicily  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Liljbaenm,  Drepanum,  and  the  fortified 
camp  upon  Mount  Eryx ;  but  these  strongholds 
had  hitherto  defied  every  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  having  abandoned  in  despair 
all  active  measures  were  blockading  them  by  land, 
while  Hamilcar  Harm  was  gradually  forming  an 
army  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  soon 
venture  to  meet  his  adversaries  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaginians  were  undisputed  masters  of  the 
sea,  for  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  four 
large  fleets  within  a  very  short  period  (255 — 249), 
amounting  in  ail  to  upwards  of  GOO  ships,  had, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Adherbal  over  P.  Clau- 
dius Pulcber  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  this  juncture  the  senate,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  only  one  path  to  success  lay  open,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  effort.  A  fleet  of 
200  ships  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  individuals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  state  with  voluntary  loans,  and  both  con- 
suls were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albums, 
being  flamen  of  Mars,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  from  quitting  the  city,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Catulus  before  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste ;  but  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome. 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  was  still  in 
winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulus  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  sailors  with  unceasing  activity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  them  expert  in  all 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
ful armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever, by  raw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Polybius,  to  run  over  to  Eryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  his  vessels  by  landiug  their  cargo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hazard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegusa,  opposite  to  Lilybaeura,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceiving  that  they  were  cut  off, 


prepared  for  action  by  hauling  down  their  sails, 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  the 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  the  contest  ae<-m* 
never  to  have  been  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The 
deep-laden  ships  of  Hanno  conld  neither  manoeuvre 
nor  fight ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  were  sunk  ; 
the  rest  t«ki"g  advantage  of  a  lucky  shift  of  the 
wind  which  veered  round  to  the  East,  wore  and 
escaped.  This  blow,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisive.  The 
Carthaginians,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  officers, 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  the  war,  de- 
spatched a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  Hamilcar, 
investing  him  with  full  authority  to  accept  the 
best  terras  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  was  eager  to 
meet  these  overtures,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  concluding  a  glorious  peace  before  Lbe 
period  of  his  command,  which  wa*  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  should  expire.  With  these  dispositions 
preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  agreed  upon  :  1.  That  the 
Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  Sicily,  and 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hiero,  the  Syracusnns, 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syracusans.  2.  That  they 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom.  3.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans 
2200  Euboic  talents  by  instalments,  extending 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  These  stipulations, 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  people,  did  not 
meet  with  their  appmWion,  and  ten  ct>mmi**jon«*r» 
were  despatched  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
affairs,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insisted  upon 
certain  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Hamilcar  thought  fit  to  submit. 
These  were,  that  the  compeuaatiuu  money  should 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  talents, 
and  that  the  period  allowed  for  payment  should  be 
diminished  by  ten  years ;  moreover,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  evacuate  nil  the  inlands  between 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Catulus  on  his  return  home  claimed  and  was 
allowed  his  well-won  triumph,  which  he  celebrated 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  without 
a  vexatious  opposition  on  the  part  of  Falto,  who 
pretended,  contrary  to  those  principles  of  military 
law  by  which  the  Romans  were  invariably  guided, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  glory  because  the 
commander-in-chief  had  been  disabled  by  bis 
wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  final 
engagement.  (Polyb.  L  58 — 64;  Liv.  Eyit.  19; 
Eutrop.  ii.  27  ;  Ores,  iv.  10 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  §  2  ; 
Zonar.  viiu  p.  398,  &c ;  Fast.  Capitol) 

2.  C.  Lvtatiu s  Catulus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  a.  c.  220,  with  L.  Veturius  Phikx 
(Zonar.  viii.  p.  405.) 

3.  Q.  Lt'TATiua  Q.  r.  Catulus,  consul  b.  c 
102  with  C.  Man  us  IV.,  having  been  previously 
defeated  in  three  successive  attempts,  first  by  C. 
Atilius  Serranua,  who  was  consul  in  106,  secondly 
by  Cn.  Manlius  (or  Mallius,  or  Manilius),  who 
was  consul  in  u.  c  105,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flavins 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  n.  c.  104.  He  cither 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  103,  or  if 
unsuccessful,  his  disappointment  is  not  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  his 
repulses  arc  enumerated,  (fro  Plane.  5.)  At  the 
time  when  Catulus  entered  upon  office,  the  utmost 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome.  The  Cimbri,  who 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  joined 
by  the  TeuUuii,  the  Ambrones,  the  Tigurini,  and 
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various  other  tribes,  after  sweeping  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  spreading  over  Southern 
Gaul  and  Northern  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Roman  consuls,  Cnrbo  (113),  Silantu  (109),  Cas- 
sius  (107),  Manlius  (105),  together  with  the  pro- 
consul Caepio  (105),  and  destroying  five  Roman 
armies,  were  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.  The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
vast  columns.  The  Teuton i  were  marching  through 
Provence  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
at  Nice,  and  following  the  coast  road  along  the 
hli ores  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  while  the  Cimbri 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  passes  from  the  Tyrol 
which  lead  down  by  Botsen  and  Trent  to  the 
plains  of  the  Po.  It  was  determined  that  Man  us 
should  oppose  the  Teutoni,  and  that  Catulus  with 
Sulla  for  his  lieutenant  should  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Cimbri  while  their  cumbrous  army  was  en- 
tangled in  the  mountain  denies.  How  well  the 
former  executed  his  task  by  the  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aix  (Aquae  Sextiac)  is 
detailed  elsewhere.  [Marius.]  Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  his  colleague  had  been  less  glorious. 
Catulus,  fearing  to  weaken  his  force  by  attempting 
to  guard  the  pasws,  took  op  a  position  on  the 
Adige  (Athesis)  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  rocky  gorges  which  confine  its  waters  near 
their  source,  and  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
the  stream  and  erected  forts  on  both  sides,  resolved 
there  to  await  an  attack.  The  Cimbri,  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
attacked  the  Roman  works  with  such  fury,  that 
the  soldiers,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
fensive tactics  of  their  general,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confusion. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  detach- 
ment who  defended  a  redoubt  which  served  as  a 
ttte  du  pont,  the  bridge  would  have  at  once  been 
won,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Catulus  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  put 
npon  his  conduct,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
general,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-cititens 
to  his  own.  For  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
prevail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choos- 
ing that  the  dishonour  should  fall  upon  his  own 
head,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  fugitives,  feU  back  behind  the  Po, 
thus  abandoning  the  whole  of  Transpadane  Gaul 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 
spring  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marius,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  his  late  colleague.  The  united 
armies  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
found  to  the  westward  of  Milan,  near  Vercelli 
(Vercellae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teutoni,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  yet 
received  intelligence.  The  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  July, 
transmitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous.  The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Marius,  were  posted 
on  the  wings.  When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
prodigious  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.  Marius  missed  the  enemy,  and 
having  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
them  in  vain,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
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fell  upon  Catulus,  and  to  him  therefor 
the  honour  of  the  decisive  victory  which 
gained.  It  must  be  remurked  that  this  version  of 
the  story  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Sulla,  and  probably  also  from  the  histo- 
rical work  of  Catulus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  also 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  we 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  is  certain  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  tho 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  degree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viii. 
253), 

**  Nobilis  ornatnr  lauro  collcga  secunda." 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Saturninus ;  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eagerly 
e»pouBed  the  cause  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
list  of  victims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  As 
escape  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  suffocated  by  the  vapours. 

Catulus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ac- 
complished man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
and  especially  famed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  his  own 
language.  (Cic.  de  brat.  iii.  8,  Brut.  35.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
work  on  his  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  stvlc  of  Xenophon,  and  of  poems ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigrams  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  is  given  by  Cicero  '(de  Nut.  Dear.  i.  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Gellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Home  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  "  Monumenta  Catuli" — the  temple  of 
u  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,**  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  u  Porticus  Catuli "  on  the 
Palatine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
sjKjils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  raxed  the  bouse  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catulus  are 
given  in  Orelli,  Onom.  Ttdl.  ii.  p.  366,  &c. ;  PluL 
Mar.  SulL  ;  Appian,  D.  C.  i.  74  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
21  ;  Flor.  iii.  21;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
//.  AT  xxxiv.  19.  Catulus  is  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strubo,  to  the 
Tusculanum  of  Crassus.  The  mother  of  Catulus 
was  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  father  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  [Comp. 
Cassar,  No*.  8,  10.] 

4.  Q.  Lutatiu s  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
3,  narrowly  escaped  his  father's  fate,  having  been 
included  in  the  same  proscription.  Throughout 
life  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  far  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  class  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  the  whole  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader.  Being  consul  along  with 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  B.  c  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  of 
his  colleague  to  bring  about  a  counter  revolution 
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by  abrogating  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  spring,  Lepidus  marched  against  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  defeated  by  Catulus  in  the  battle 
of  the  MUvian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  an  insurrection.  [Lkpidus.] 
Catulus,  although  true  to  his  party  and  his  prin- 
ciples, denounced  the  corrupt  practices  which  dis- 
graced the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  upon-  this  subject  was  most  unequivocal  Iv 
expressed  when  Pompcius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (a  c.  70)  for  restoring  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Verres  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.  He  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Gabinian  and  Man i linn  laws  (b.  c  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popu- 
lace, on  the  latter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
against  the  extravagant  powers  which  the  contem- 
plated enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  single 
individual,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  beral  their 
favourite,  the  crowd,  almoit  with  one  voice,  shouted 
back  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  censor  along  with  Crassus  in  65,  he  with- 
stood the  measures  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
nuke  Egypt  tributary  to  Home,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  length 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  tho  Catilinarian  plot  (o.  c  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as  44  parens  patriae.*' 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallust,  Catulus  used  every 
effort  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  iuscrt  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontiff,  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caesar.  That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
is  clear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  former  rival  of  the  office  of  com- 
missioner for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  tho  civil  war 
(K.'i),  an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.  But  the  optimatcs  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  bearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  efforts  threw  out  the  bilL  Thus  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
agnin  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 

Catulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellus 
Celer,  b.  c.  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  country's  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (OrelU,  Onom.  TulL  ii.  p. 
56  7,  Ac. ;  Sail.  Catil.  35,  49,  Frag.  Hidor.  i.  hi.; 
Tacit.  Hist  iii.  72;  Sueton.  Jul.  15,  Onto.  2; 
VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §  5 ;  Plut.  Cran.  13,  Cut.  A/in. 
16;  Senec  Epist.  97;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  13,  calls 
him  princeps  senatus,  yd  r«  wpHra  rrjt  &ovKrjt 
at  the  time  of  the  Gabinian  law.  See  also  xxxvii. 
37,  46,  xlv.  2 ;  Orclli,  Inscrip.  n.  31.)  [  W.  R.] 
CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewdness  caution, 
jr,  or  tho  like,  was  a  surname  of  Sex.  Aelius 
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Paetns,  who  was  consul  b.  a  198  [Pa  rrcs],  and 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Aelius,  consul  in  a.  d.  4, 
with  C.  Scntius  Satuminus.    (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  103.) 

CATUS  DECIA'NUS,  procurator  of  Britain 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Romans  in  a.  d. 
62  under  Boadicea,  was  by  bis  extortion  and 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt.  The 
Britons  commenced  the  war  by  laying  siege  to 
Camalodunum,  and  as  Suetonius  Paullinua,  the 
legate  of  the  province,  was  absent  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  island  of  Mona,  the  colonists  ap- 
plied to  Catus  for  assistance,  who  was,  however, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.  After  the  fall 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  of  Petilius  Cere- 
alis,  Catus  fled  in  alarm  to  Gaul.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  of  procurator  by  Julius  Gla*- 
sicianus.  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  32,  38 ;  Dion  Cass,  lxii. 
2 ;  comp.  Boadicba.) 

CATUS,  FI'RMIUS,  a  senator,  was  the  ac- 
cuser of  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus  in  a.  D.  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  24),  Catus  was  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  island, 
on  account  of  a  false  accusation  of  tnajestas  which 
he  brought  against  his  sister;  but  in  consequence 
of  his  former  service  in  the  accusation  of  Drusus, 
Tiberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  him 
to  be  expelled  from  the  senate.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27, 
iv.31.) 

CAVARTNUS,  a  Scnonian,  whom  Caesar 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  sub- 
jects and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  a  c.  54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  war 


that 


Ambiorix.    (Caea,  D.  G.  r.  54,  vi.  5.) 

CA'VARUS  (Katfopofl  the  last  king  of 
portion  of  the  Gauls  which  settled  in  Thrace  and 
for  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tribute  from 
Byzantium.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediation  th.it 
Prusias  I.  and  tho  Rhodians  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  Byzantium  in  n.  c.  219.  He  was  ulti- 
mately slain  in  battle  against  the  Tbracians,  who 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Gauls  in 
their  country.  (Polyb.  iv.  46,  52.)  Polybius 
calls  him  **a  royal-hearted  and  magnanimous  man" 
(fkurtkucot  tjJ  <p6(T*t  koI  ntya\6<ppwi>),  and  says 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  merchants  sailing 
to  the  Euxinc ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  was 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Sostratus  of  Chalcedou. 
(Polyb.  viii.  24,  and  ap.  A  then,  vi.  p.  252,  d.) 
"  Ca varus"  was  perhaps  rather  a  national  name 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Cavari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  which 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  186  ;  Dale- 
champ,  ad  A  thru.  I.  c.)  [EE.) 

CAU'CALUS  (KadxaAot),  of  Chios,  a  rhetori- 
cian, of  whom  an  eulogium  on  Heracles  is  men- 
tioned by  Atbenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also  states 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopompus. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Suidas  and  Photius  (».  r. 
\^fwiw  kokAv )  refer  to  our  rhetorician,  in  which 
case  the  name  KavKaaos  must  be  changed  into 
KaiforoAof.  [L  S.] 

CAUCON  (Kcnta**),  a  son  of  Celaenus,  who  was 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  great  god 
dessfrom  Eleusis  to  Mes&cne,  where  he  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero.  His  tomb  wax  shewn  in  Lepreos. 
(Pans.  iv.  1.  §  4,  27.  §  4,  v.  5.  §  4.)  One  of  the 
sons  of  Lycaon  also  bore  the  name  of  Caucoru 
(Apollod.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAUDI'NUS,  a  surname  of  several  of  the 
Cornclii  Lentuli.  [Lbmx'LU&] 
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CAUNUS.  [Bybus.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Kaov<rios\  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pius,  derived  from  Caus  in  Arcadia,  where  ho  was 
worshipped.  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.  Koovr ;  comp. 
Paus.  viil  25.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  {Kat<rrpios\  a  son  of  Achilles 
and  the  Amazon  Penthesileia,  from  whom  the  river 
Caystrus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Caystriua,  together  with  Asius,  had  a  hero  urn  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  650  ;  Scrv. 
ad  Am.  xi.  661.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBALI'NUS  (KcCoA^of),  a  brother  of  Nico- 
mac  has,  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Dimnus,  the  author  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c.  330.  Nicomachus 
acquainted  his  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
revealed  it  to  Philotas  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  king ;  but  as  Philotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Cebalinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Cebalinus  was  forthwith  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dimnus.  (Curt,  vi.  7;  Diod.  xviL  79.)  [Phi- 
lotah.] 

CEBES  (KrfenO*  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Philolaus,  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  bv  intimate  friendship. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  28,  iii.  11.  §  17 ;  Plat.  CriL 
p.  45,  b.)  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.  (Pkaed.  p. 
59,  c)  He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
have  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  (Gell.  ii. 
18;  Macrob.&/.  L  11;  Lactant.  iii.  24.)  Dio- 
genes Loertius  (ii.  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
three  works,  vix.  n(ra£,  'L6S4nn,  and  ♦pwwxo*,  all 
of  which  Eudocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
to  Callippus  of  Athens.  The  last  two  of  these 
works  arc  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
treated  of,  but  the  nlra£  is  still  extant,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Lucian, 
ApoLx).  42,  Rket.  PratcrjU.  6  ;  Pollux,  iii.  95  ; 
Tertullian,  D*  Praeacripl.  39;  Aristaenet.  L  2.) 
This  rii'mj  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas 
calls  this  viral  a  it&Ynau  vwr  «V"A<8ov,  an  ex- 
planation which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
viraf  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
from  the  one  we  possess.  This  and  other  circum- 
stances have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
■wlva^  is  the  work  of  the  Theban  Ccbcs,  and  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  later  Ccbcs  of  Cyzicus,a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  156.)  But  the  wira^  which  is  now  extant  is 
manifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
cratic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
passages  («.  g.  c.  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
belonging  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 
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Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  viya^  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  it  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modern  Greek,  and  Arabic  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4to_,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  **  Institutions 
et  alia  OpuscuLa"  of  C.  I-ascans.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  11.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560, 8vo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640, 4 to., 
with  an  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac. 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J.  Schulze 
(Hamburg,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hemsterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1708, 12mo.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M.  Meibom,  and  Adr.  Reland  ( Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighaiiser  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Strassburg,  1806,  12mo.), 
and  of  A.  Coraes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric  MM.  Urate,  ii.  p.  702,  &c ;  Klopfer, 
De  Cebetit  Tabula  tree  Disteriutiones^  Zwickau, 
1818,  &c,  4 to. ;  Memoir**  de  CAcadcmie  da  In- 
tcript.  iii.  p.  146,  &c,  xlviiL  p.  455,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBREN  (Ksf/nfi'),  a  river-god  in  Troas,  the 
father  of  Asterope  or  Hesperie  and  Oenone.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  &c. ;  Ov.  Met.  xi  769.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBRl'ONES  (KctyioVus),  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclus.  (Horn. 
IL  viii.  318,  xi.  521,  xvi.  736.)  [L.  S.1 

CECEIDES  (Ki)««l*i|t),  of  Hermione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyrambic  poet,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes (Nub.  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
jKLssage  remarks,  that  Ceceides  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  M  Panoptae." 
(Comp.  Suidas,  s.  r.  KijkiSiot  ;  Bode,  (Jack,  der 
Lyr.  DitAtk.  der  HeUen.  ii.  p.  303,  note  1 . )  [  L.  S.] 

CECROPS  (KtVpw^),  according  to  ApoUodorus 
(iiu  14.  §  1,  &c.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  a  fift* »^}f, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  called 
Supi/rfi  or  geminut.  (Hygin.  Fab.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
6  ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Aristoph.  Vrjp.  438  ;  Ov.  Mel. 
ii.  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  8i<>ui(t 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
and  three  daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pnn- 
drosos.  (ApoUod.  l.c;  Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechthrein  well,  from  its  licing 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  (Pans.  i.  26. 
§  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  country  ;  but  Athenn, 
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who  entertained  the  same  desire,  planted  an  olive- 
tree  on  the  hill  of  the  acropolis  which  continued 
to  be  shewn  at  Athens  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Cecrops  as  her  witness  while 
■he  planted  it,  be  decided  in  her  favour  when  the 
possession  of  Attica  was  disputed  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  well.  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  as  the  author  of  the  first  elements  of 
civilized  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  communities  and  also  as  the 
introducer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  Zeus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(irtAovoi)  in  their  stead.  (Paus.  viii.  2.  $  1;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  397;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
in  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae and  Eleusis  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  heroum  at  Haliartus.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Paus.  ix.  33,  §  1  ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Ereeh- 
theus  and  Praxitheo,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(Apollod.  Hi.  15.  §§  1,  5;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelosgian  race  ;  and  Mdl- 
ler  justly  remarks,  that  the  different  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  story  were 
transplanted  from  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Greek  writers  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  from 
Snis  in  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  29  ;  SchoL  ad  Arist.  Plut. 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modern  times.  (M  tiller,  Orehom.  p.  123; 
Thirlwall,  Cm«,  i.  p.  66,  &c.)  [  L.  S  ] 

CKDHE'NUS,  OEO'KGIUS  (rttipyios  6  K«- 
fyty'd's),  a  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  historical  work 
(Ivvo^a  iaropitev)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1 057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrenus 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utterly  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  facts,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  authors ;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
uuthoritv,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi- 
sodes of  the  Synopsis  are  also  found  in  the  AnnaU 
of  Joannes  Scylitzes  Curopalates,  tho  contempo- 
rary of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curopalates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  latter  writer 
was  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 
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than  Cedrenus  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ce- 
drenus was  the  plagiarist,  although,  of  course,  he 
can  have  used  only  the  first  part  of  the  annals 
of  Curopalates.  The  style  of  Cedrenus  is  very 
barbarous.  Oudin  ( Comment,  do  Script.  Ecclcs. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1130)  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  Cedrenus  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  L&votytt  is  44 Com- 
pendium Historiarum  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  Isaacum 
Comnenum  (1057)."  The  first  edition,  published 
by  Xylander,  Basel,  1506,  fol.,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  a  preface,  is  very  deficient,  as 
Xylander  perused  an  incomplete  MS.  A  good 
edition  was  published  by  Gear  and  Fabrot,  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Curopalates  Paris  1647, 
2  vols,  fol,,  with  a  new  translation,  a  glossary 
of  barbarisms  and  a  preface  of  Fabrot.  This 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  editors 
having  collated  good  MSS-,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  numerous  passages  taken  from 
Curopalates ;  it  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection  of 
the  Byzantine  historians  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Venice  collection.  The  last  edition  is  by  Imina- 
nuel  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39,  2  vols,  in  8vo. ;  it 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contains  like- 
wise the  Annals  of  Curopalates.  (The  Prrfacrt  of 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editions  of  Cedrenus ; 
Fabric.  Bibt.  Grace.  viL  p.  464,  &c  ;  Leo  Allatius, 
De  Onroiis.)  [W.  P.J 

CEIO'NIUS,  a  common  name  under  the  em- 
perors. 

1.  Cbiovil's  ALBrst's  the  name  of  a  distiu- 
guished  Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  emperor 
Albinus  put  to  death  by  Scvcrus  (Spart.  Sever.  1 3), 
and  also  the  name  of  the  proefectus  orbi  under 
Valerian.    (Vopise.  Aurtlian.  9.) 

2.  CoioNirs  Bassc'S  a  friend  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  letter,  pre- 
served by  Vopiscus  (AuneJian.  31),  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  full  name  was  Ceio- 
nius  Virius  Bassus  and  he  was  consul  in  a.  d.  27 1. 
(Fast.) 

3.  Ckioniuh  Commodity  [Commodcs.1 

4.  CuoNit-s  Julianits  *  friend  of  the  historian 
Vopiscus.  (Vopise  .Firm.  2.) 

5.  Ckionix'8  Postumius  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Albinus  (Capitol.  Clotl.  Atbin.  4),  whose  full 
name  was  Dec  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Albi- 
nus [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  Ckionivs  Postumianus,  a  relation  of  tho 
emperor  Albinus.  (Capitol.  Clod.  Albm.  6.) 

7.  Crionius  Vxatm.  [Vaaus.] 
CELAENO  (K«AaW),  a  Pleiad,  daughter  of 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Lycus  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  others  of 
Lycos  and  Chimaereus  by  Prometheus.  (Apollod. 
iiL  10.  $  1;  Ov.  Her.  xix.  135;  SchoL  adApolLm. 
Mod.  iv.  1561 ;  Tzctz.  ad  Lymph.  132.) 

There  ore  several  other  mythological  beings  of 
this  name  :  namely,  a  Harpy  (Virg.  Acn.  iii.  21 1 ), 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus(Hygin.  Fab.  157),  a  daughter 
of  Hyomus  (Paus.  x.  6.  §2),  a  Donaid  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  579;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5),  and  an  Amazon.  (Diod. 
iv.  16.)  [L.S.] 

CELE'DONES  (KijAijoow),  the  soothing  god- 
desses were  frequently  represented  by  tho  ancient* 
in  works  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  bo  endowed, 
like  the  Sirens  with  a  magic  power  of  song.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  lyngea. 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  made  their  golden 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
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(Pau*.  ix.  5.  |  5;  A  then.  vii.  p.  290  ;  Philoatr. 
ViL  ApoUon.  rL  1 1 ;  Find.  Fragm.  25,  p.  568,  £cc 
ed.  Bockh ;  comp.  Huschke  and  Bottiger,  in  the 
Note  Teuttche  Mercur,  ii.  p.  38,  &c)      [L.  S.] 

CELER.  1.  A  freedman  of  Atticus,  in  ail  pro- 
bability. (Ck.  ad  Alt.  x.  },  xi.  4,  xii.  8.) 

2.  A  Roman  knight,  poisoned  Junius  Silanus  at 
the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  a.  d.  55.  (Tac.  Attn.  xiii.  1,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  scourged  to  death  in  the  comitium  for  baring 
committed  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vestal  virgin, 
although  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  but 
(Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11;  comp.  Suet  Ihm.  8;  Dion 
Cass,  lzvii.  3.) 

CELER,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and 
renown,  was,  together  with  Scverus,  the  principal 
architect  of  Nero's  immense  building,  the  golden 
house,  of  which  only  a  few  remains  are  now 
visible  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  perhaps  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
palace,  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
not  shrink  from  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
still  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea-ports 
of  Ostia  and  Port  us  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
that  all  larger  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
they  got  the  emperor's  consent  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  lake  Avernus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actually  by  working  a  way  through  the  hills 
near  the  lake,  but  were  probably  prevented  from 
executing  their  intention  by  the  death  of  their 
employer.  (Tac.  Attn.  xv.  42 ;  Osann,  KunstblutL, 
1830,  No.  8^)  [L.  U.J 

CELER,  ASI'NIIJS,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
ligula, and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.N.  ix.  17. 
a.  31)  as  a  man  of  consular  rank  ;  but  when  he  was 
consul  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  son 
of  C  Asinius  Gallus,  consul  b.  c  8. 

CELER,  CANI'NIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
ten.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric 
(Philostr.  ViL  SopJL  i.  22,  who  calls  him  t«x"o- 
■ypaupos ;  Capitol  Ver.  2 ;  Aristeid.  Or.  Sacr.  5. 
vol.  i.  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMIT1US,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Piso,  persuaded  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
viously sent  by  Piso  into  the  province.  (Tac  Ann. 
ii.  77—79.) 

CELER,  P.  ECNATIUS.  [Barra.] 

CELER,  METELLUS.  [Metxllcs.] 

CELEUS  (KlA«0»),  a  king  of  Eleusis,  and  hus- 
band of  Metaneira,  When  Demeter,  on  her  wan- 
derings in  search  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
she  stayed  in  the  house  of  Celeus.  The  goddess 
wished  to  make  his  son  Deniophon  immortal,  and, 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts,  she  put  him 
at  night  into  the  fire;  but  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
the  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
the  fire,  and  Dcmophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
flumes.  Demeter,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
great  favours  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Celeus.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1;  Triptolkmi*.)  Ce- 
leus is  described  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis,  and  his  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 
goddess.  (Horn.  Ilpn.  in  Dcm.  rOl,  &c;  Paus.  i. 
38.  §  3,  ii.  14.  §  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  IS  )  [L.  S.] 


CELSUS  ( 71  O/nsrf/w),  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rant* enumerated  by  Trebclbus  Pollio.  [Comp. 
Aurbolus.]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus, 
a.  d.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  world,  a  certain  Celsus, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  service  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
quietly  on  his  lands  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark- 
able except  as  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Vibius  Passienus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Pomponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan  fron- 
tier. So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hands  of  Oalliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  from  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
The  downfall  of  Celsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
elevation  :  he  was  slain  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inbabi- 
'  tants  of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  before  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traitor  was  raised  high  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
7*.  Cornelius  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub- 
lished by  Goltzius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spurious.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyrwm.)  [W.  R.J 
CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Li ban.  Ep.  627,  1581,  OraL  xxvi.  vol.  iL 
p,  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian. 
There  waa  another  Celsus,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  AAyot  dAq(bff,  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Origrnbh.]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  21 ) 
praises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  belief  in 
magic,  But  in  the  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonista,  that  enchanters  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuoui  nature  (5a.tj),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity  ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
soul's  relation  to  God,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
spirits  springing  from  the  3\n  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  God.  All  these  ore  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsus 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origen,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Platonic 
element  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  deniers  of 
all  religion,*and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  CeUus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  work 
itself,  it  is  a  mixture  of  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
and  inconsistency.     In  one  pLce  the  author  re- 
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prone  hod  the  Christians  as  slaves  of  a  blind  belief, 
in  another  with  their  numerous  sects  and  ever- 
varying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  as 
the  slaves  of  their  senses  (SfiAoV  km  (pi\orrd^aro¥ 
y4vos),  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  are  offered  to  sinners, 
and  Raid  in  reference  to  oar  Lord's  coming  to  save 
them,  rl  Si  roit  dyajiafrrfrrotf  oi)k  i*4u<p4hi ;  he 
also  argued  a  priori  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  Ood  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origencs,  adv.  Cell. ;  Brucker,  I/itt.  Crit.  PkU. 
Per.  iL,  i.  1,  2,  8  ;  N pander,  GuchkhU  der  Ckried. 
Kirch*,  vol.  i.  sect  2.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretary  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (i. 
8).  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  a»  the  port 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace's  Epistles 
(L  3),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons'  writing*.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanus, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.    [Ai  binovanus.] 

CELSUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
turipa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Lorgus  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  Co  in  pot.  Medi- 
cam.  capp.  94,  171),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medtcamitt&vs  ffer- 
barum,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius 
Barbaras  [Appulbiits],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Geoponica, 
Cantab.  8vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  0.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
•era.  (Schopen,  De  Terentio  et  Donate,  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  A.*  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
Latin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  little.  There 
arc  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particularly  the  mode  in  which  he 
refers  to Thcmison(Praef.  lib.  i.  pp.  5, 9,  iii.  4,  p.  4  3) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  oar  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is.  referred  to 
by  Columella  (de  Re  Rust.  i.  1.14)  and  by  (juin- 
tilian  (xiL  1 1 ),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 

*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  his  pracnomen 
was  AuJue  or  A  ureliuty  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  A  arc/ rut. 
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in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine.  (//.  AT. 
xxix.  1,  4c)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  work 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  operation  of 
remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  recommended 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  so  that  it  seems 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  he  was  a  phy- 
sician by  profession,  but  that  he  devoted  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  general  science.  Quintilian  speaks  rather 
slightingly  of  htm,  calls  him  (xii.  11)  *  mediocri 
vir  ingenio,"  and  says  he  not  only  wrote  on  nil 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agriculture 
and  military  tactics.  Of  these  numerous  works 
only  one  remains  entire,  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
Medicine;  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  his  name  in  1569, 
8vo.,  Colon.,  with  the  title  w  Aurelii  Cornelii 
Celai,  Rhetoris  vetustissimi  et  clarissimi,  de  Arte 
Dicendi  Li  bell  us,  priroum  in  Lucem  editus,  curante 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio."  This  little  work  is 
inserted  by  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  his  Bibliotiecu 
Latino,  where  it  fills  about  six  small  quarto  pages, 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  works  of  Cicero. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  **  De  Medicina,"  On  Me- 
dicine, is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  commences 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine, 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  sects, 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  Empirici,  which  has  been 
given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  pp.  350,  379.  The  first 
two  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  conside- 
ration of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  thera- 
peutics and  pathology ;  the  remaining  books  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  diseases 
and  their  treatment;  the  third  and  fourth  to  in- 
ternal diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  external 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations  ;  and 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  particu- 
larly belong  to  surgery.  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  pursues  the  method 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia ;  he  is  not,  however,  ser- 
vilely attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  contrary  to  his, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct  ex- 
perience. He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and  watching 
over  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  of  regulating 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  appear 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  dis- 
plays considerable  decision  and  boldness  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  he  em- 
ployed with  more  freedom  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. His  regulations  for  the  employment  of 
blood  letting  and  of  purgatives  are  laid  down  with 
minuteness  and  precision  (iL  10,  &c,  p.  30,  &c) ; 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of 
the  humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  were 
not  very  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place 
(iiL  3,  Ac,  p.  43.  &c),  are  correct  and  judicious  ; 
his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  principle  already 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  Nature, 
conceiving  that  fever  consisted  essentially  in  an 
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effort  of  tbe  constitution  to  throw  off  tome  morbid 
cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  with,  the 
process  would  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
here  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  vis  me- 
dicatrix  Naturae,"  which  has  had  so  much  influence 
over  tbe  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
of  modern  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
has  perhaps  led  to  a  less  hazardous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  have  been  substituted  in  its 
room. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  are  those  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Did.  of  A  nt.  art  Chirurgia. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  tbe  art  had  attained  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
what  are  termed  the  **  capital*'  operations  seem  to 
have  been  well  understood  and  frequently  practised, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote,  was  com- 

Cratively  much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
edicine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsus  forms  an- 
other curious  and  interesting  part  of  bis  work,  and, 
like  his  Surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Many  of 
his  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multifarious 
compounds  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  completely  discarded 
until  our  own  times.  The  style  of  Celsus  has  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  in  purity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
his  work  having  been  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modern  times ;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
suppose  that  this  is  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
abstract  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  predecessors. 
Some  instances  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Pkutiologia;  but  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  many  passages  of  his  work  he  follows 
Hippocrates,  especially  when  treating  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phaenomena  of  diseases ; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek.  He  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
di  tfers  from  him  occasionally  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  De  Medicina 
Libri  Odo,  has  been  published  very  often  ;  Choo- 
lant  mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
1478,  small  foL,  edited  by  BarthoL  Fontius:  it  is 
said  to  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibden  in  his  BiUioth.  Spencer,  i.  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
are  those  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
l'2mo. ;  Almeloveen,  AmstcL  1687,  12mo.  (which 
was  several  times  reprinted) ;  Taqra,  Patav.  1769, 
4to-  (whose  text  has  been  the  basis  of  most 
subsequent  editions)  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1785,  4to.  ; 


Argent.  1 806,  8vo.  2  vols. ;  and  Milligon,  Edinb. 
18*26,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Choulant  is  that  by  F.  Hitter  and  H.  Albers, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
German.  The  English  translations  appear  to  be 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsus  and  his  writings,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc's  Hist  de  la  Mid. ; 
Haller's  BiUioth.  Medic.  Prod.  vol.  L  ;  Sprengel's 
Hist,  de  la  Mid.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Bostock's  Hist, 
of  Med^  and  Choulant's  Handbuck  der  Bucher- 
htnde  f  iir  die  Aeltere  Medici*,  Leipz.  1840,  8vo., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
account  has  been  taken.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  (Tac 
Ann.  vi.  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Julius  Cthns  Vir  Clarissimus  H  Comes 
rrcensui,  or  Julius  Celsus  Constatttinus  V.  C.  U<ju 
Many  modem  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  wars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proof.  Julius  Celsus  has  been  usually 
regarded  a*  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  Julii 
Celsi  Comnumtarii  de  Vita  Caesaris ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C  E.  Ch.  Schneider  (Petrar- 
cAae,  Historia  Julii  Caesaris*  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrarch's.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Celsus  by  Dodwell,  appended  to  his  Annate* 
Qnindiliana  el  Statianiy  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  and  Heineccius  have 
clearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculus,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Celsus,  the  son,  and  Neratius  Priscus.  (Big. 
1.  tit,  2.  s.  2.  §  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Du- 
cenus  Verus,  who  was  probably  a  consul  suffectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  a  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Ducenus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  late  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  father  attained  to  an  un- 
usual age.  Thus  Wieling  (Jurisvrudentia  Besti- 
tuta,  p.  351)  and  GuiL  Grotius  (De  Vitis  Jurisp. 
ii.  c  2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.Cejonius 
Commodus  Verus,  who  was  consul  a.  D.  106. 
Others  are  for  L.  A  mi  i  us  Verus,  consul  a.  d.  121. 
Ant  Augustinus  (De  Nominibus  Propriis  Pandec- 
tantm,  c.  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.])  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  d.  134.  Heineccius 
J  (Hist.  Jur.  Civ.  §  241,  n.)  is  for  Dcccnuius  Gemi- 
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nu%  who  was  consul  suffcctus  a.  d.  57,  nnd  whose 
cognomen  m  ight  have  been  Verus.  It  was  in  the 
council  of  Ducenus  Verus  that  the  opinion  of 
Cclsus  the  father  was  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  was  adopted  na  law.  He  held  (to 
use  the  nomenclature  of  English  jurisprudence), 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  before  the  tes- 
tator. (As  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  and 
other  magistrates,  see  Diet,  of Ant. «.  t».  Conrenttu ; 
also  Cic.  Brut.  22 ;  Plin.  Ep.  L  20  ;  Amm.  Mar. 
xxxiii.  c.  ult.  ;  Suet  7Yoer.  33  ;  TUtdi  ex  Carport 
Utpiani,  1.  s.  13  ;  Cod.  I.  tit.  51  ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  21. 
>.  2,  pr.;  tit.  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit.  1.  s.  39,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
rather  younger  than  Cclsus  the  father.  The  Cclsus 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit  14. 
a.  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  a.  29.  §  1,  was  Celsus 
the  son,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  father,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  pater  or  filius.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  {Hist.  Jurisp.  Rom.  iii.  c  1. 
§  22.  n.  Ih.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit.  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  Dig.  31.  s.  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  vis.  P.  Javentius 
Celsus,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Cclsus  pater.  There  is  no  direct  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest.  Stockmann  (ad  Bachii  HisUJuriip, 
Rom.  loc.  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
( Praef.  ail  The*,  i.  p.  28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rists named  Celsus,  viz.  father,  son,  and  grandson  ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect,  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  inGruter(p.607)to 
have  been  promagister  scrinii  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  a.  D.  155,  was  a  grandson  of  the  eldsrCclsus, 
hut  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist.  Those 
who,  like  Menage  (A morn.  Jur.  c.  xx.),  identify 
the  promagister  with  the  son,  must  suppose  that 
the  son  discharged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  father,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographers  who  have 
attributed  to  his  lite  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  his  ton,  are  Guil.  Grotius, 
Gravina,  and  Strauchius.  (  Vita*  ret  JCtorum,  No. 
2,  p.  14.)  The  Gens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boast  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju- 
ventius, C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latenv 
nensis.  In  manuscripts  and  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jubentius.  (Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCto*, 
ii.  pp.  236—255.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror) and  others ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
fessing his  innocence,  nnd  by  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot,  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  13;  Phi- 
lostrat.  Vit.  A  poll.  Tyan.  vii.  3.)  He  was  after- 
wards highly  favoured  by  Nerva  and  his  son 
Trajan.  Pliny  (Ep.  vi.  5)  mentions  an  altercation 
between  him  and  Licinius  Nepos,  concerning  the 
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cause  of  Pomponius  Rafus  Varinus.  Celsus  was 
then  praetor,  and,  as  the  Upet  annulet  were  at  that 
time  religiously  observed  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16),  may 
be  snpposed  to  have  been  34  years  of  age.  This 
would  give  a.  d.  67  for  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Celsus,  for  the  cause  of  Pomponius  Rufus  was 
pleaded  when  M.  Acilius  was  consul-elect  (Plin. 
Ep.  v.  20),  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  d.  101.  Celsas 
was  twice  consul.  The  date  of  his  first  consulship 
is  not  recorded.  The  second  occurred  a.  d.  129, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratius  Marcellus  for  his  col- 
league. (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20.  §  6.)  He  was  a 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  emperor's  coun- 
cil (Spartian.  Hadrian,  c  18,  where  for  Julius 
Celsus  is  to  be  read  Juventius  Celsus),  and  he  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrian's  reign,  for 
Julianus,  the  jurist,  in  a  fragment  of  a  work 
(Du/esta)  which  was  written  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig.  3. 
tit.  5.  a.  6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  s.  18),  speaks  of  Celsus 
in  the  past  tense : — **  Quad  etiam  Juventio  Celso 
apertissime  plncuit"    (Dig.  28.  tit.  2.  s.  28,  pr.) 

Celsus  received  legal  instruction  from  his  father, 
and  is  supposed  from  several  indications  in  extant 
passages  of  his  works  to  have  studied  philosophy, 
especially  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  His  edu- 
cation was  probably  attended  to  with  great  care, 
for  bis  style  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  latinity 
so  pure,  that  Laurentius  Valla  and  Floridus,  who 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  to  carp  at  in 
Celsus.  There  are  fragments  which  prove  that  be 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  S3,  tit  10. 
a.  7,  13.  tit  3.  s  3.)  He  early  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law.  One  of  his  youthfid  opinions 
was  followed  by  Julianus,  and  is  cited  by  Paulua. 
(Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  91.  §  3,  unless  by  Cclsus  adoles- 
cent we  are  here  to  understand  Celsus  the  younger.) 
Cclsus  was  manifestly  well  versed  in  the  writing* 
of  his  predecessors,  for  in  the  20  pages  which  his 
142  fragments  occupy  in  Hommel(/'a/taov«i.  Pan- 
dect.), will  be  found  references  to  Sex.  Aelius, 
Brutus,  Caeccllius,  Cato,  Livius  Drusus,  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  Q.  Antistins  Labeo,  C.  Trebatius  Testa, 
Aelius  Tubero,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpicius, 
Nerva,  Masuriu*.  Sabinus,  Semp.  Proculus,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  In  return,  we  find  him  quoted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  jurists,  as  Juli- 
anus, Pomponius,  Maecianus,  Ulpian,  and  Paulua, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Institute*  and  the 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit  2.  a.  10  Justinian  mentions 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  Celsas  concerning 
deafness.  He  belonged,  like  his  father,  te  the  sect 
of  Proculus,  but  he  was  an  independent  thinker, 
sometimes  differing  from  Labeo,  Nerva,  and  his 
own  father,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Sabinus 
and  Caaaius.  (Dig-  47.  tit  2.  a.  25.  §  1;  21.  tit 
2.  a.  29,  pr. ;  12.  tit  4.  a.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  12.  tit  5. 
a.  6.)  In  the  fragments  of  Celsus  there  are  several 
passages  which  betoken  great  self-confidence  and 
uncivil  dogmatism.  In  this  he  deviated  from  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  professional 
etiquette)  of  jurists  ancient  and  modern.  A  Roman 
or  an  English  lawyer  would  say,  wmihi  vidctur," 
44 1  think,"  **  veriua  est,*1  **  the  better  opinion  is 
but  Celsus  sometimes  omits  auch  modest  forms  of 
expression.  For  example,  it  appear*  from  Dig.  21. 
tit  2.  s.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nerva's  opinion 
false.  But  the  grossest  instance  of  rudeness  occurs 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  inquired 
whether  the  person  by  whose  hand  a  will  was 
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written  was  thereby  disqualified  from  being  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses.  "Juventius  t'eUua  La- 
beoni  suo  &a  lutein.  Aut  non  intelligo  de  quo  me 
consulucris,  aut  vnlde  stulta  est  cormultatio  tua  : 
plus  enim  quain  ridiculum  est  dubitare,  an  aliquis 
jure  testis  adhibitus  sit,  quoniam  idem  et  tabula* 
testamenti  scripserit."  (Dig*  28.  tit.  1.  s.  27.) 
This  question  and  this  answer  obtained  such  un- 
desirable celebrity  among  civilians,  that  silly  ques- 
tions were  called  Quaextiones  Domitianat ,  and  blunt 
answers  litxpon&ioncs  G-lsinue. 

He  wrote — 1.  Digestornm  Libri  XXXIX.  after 
the  order  of  the  praetor's  edict.  Seven  books  of 
this  work,  viz.  xxx — xxxvi,  were  occupied  by  a 
commentary  on  the  Lex  Julia  ct  Papia  Poppaea. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  works  of  Cclsus  of 
which  pure  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  compi- 
lations of  JustiniaQi  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
then  extant.  It  belongs,  according  to  Blume's 
theory,  to  the  Classis  Edictalis  of  the  Digest. 
2.  A)  ;*f.  of  which  Ulpian  (Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3. 
§  1)  cites  the  11th  book.  3.  Quaest  tones,  which, 
according  to  a  citation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  34.  tit  2. 
s.  19.  §  3),  consisted  of  at  least  19  books.  4.  Com- 
menUirii,  of  which  the  7th  book  is  cited  by  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  a.  19.  §  6.)  5.  Institutional  in 
7  books,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  243).  (Jravina  (Orig. 
Jur.  Civ.  lib.  i.  §  49,  p.  68)  says,  that  Celsus  left 
a  work  De  Usucapionibus,  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  father;  but  this  statcmeut  is  given  without 
authority,  and  appears  to  be  an  error  partly 
copied  from  Panciroli  (de  Claris  Leg.  Inter}*,  p.  44), 
who  cites  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
a.  47)  referring  not  to  Celsus,  but  to  Ncrva  Alius. 

(Heinecc.  de  Juventio  also,  Op.  ii.  pp.  518-532; 
Schott.  de  Quurstione  Domitiami,  Lips.  1771  ; 
Hub.  Greg,  van  Vryhoff,  Observ.  Jur.  Civ.  c  35  ; 
Neubcr,  Die  jurutich*  Ktassilcer,  pp.  133 — 145  ; 
Hammerer,  Beit  rage  zur  Gesch.  u.  Theorie  des  Horn. 
HccJUs,  i.  No.  3,  pp.  208—226.)       [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  d.  62 
(Fasti\  was  the  commander  of  the  fifteenth  legion 
in  Pannonia,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  join  Cor- 
bulo  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  64. 
On  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celsus  joined  Galba's 
party,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  consul 
designatus,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
the  consulship  by  Nero  or  by  Galba  is  uncertain. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of 
Galba's  supporters;  and  when  the  troops  rebelled 
against  the  new  emperor,  Celsus  was  sent  to  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  Illy  rian 
army  which  had  encamped  in  the  Vipsanian  por- 
ticus.  It  was  probably  thought  that  Celsus  would 
have  more  influence  with  this  army  than  any  one 
else,  on  account  of  his  former  connexion  with  it : 
but  he  was  unable  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The 
death  of  Galba  soon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  life  of  Celsus  was  now  in 
great  danger  ;  the  partisans  of  Otho  loudly  de- 
manded his  execution  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
his  fidelity  to  his  late  master,  not  only  spared  his 
life,  but  admitted  bim  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  Cclsus  served  Otho  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  he  had  the  late  emperor.  He  was  sent, 
together  with  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Annius 
Gallus,  in  command  of  the  army  to  oppose  the 
generuls  of  Vitellius,  who  were  advancing  iutn 
Italy.  At  first  he  and  his  colleagues  were  com- 
pletely successful ;  in  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  they 
defeated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Vitellius  [Carcina,  No.  9] ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  bad  been  joined  by  Fabius  Valenx,  and 
Otho  had  resolved,  against  the  advice  of  Celsus  as 
well  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  The  battle  of 
Oedriacum,  in  which  Otho's  army  was  defeated, 
gave  Vitellius  the  empire ;  but  Celsus  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  Otho  to  the  last,  again  did  not 
suffer  fur  his  fidelity.  Vitellius  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  on  the  calends  of  July 
I  a.  d.  69),«as  had  been  arranged  from  the  first. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  25,  IIU  i.  14,  31,  39,  45,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  ii.  23,  33,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Celsus  appears  as  a 
surname  of  the  Papia  gens  on  several  coins  of  the 
republican  period,  but  does  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
coins  are  given  below.  On  the  obverse  the  former 
contains  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


the  Litter  the  head  of  Juno  Sospita.  The  reverse 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  mouth,  and  an  eagle 


standing  before  a  burning  heap  of  wood.  This 
subject  appears  to  refer  to  a  legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (i.  59)  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 
of  Lavinium  by  the  Trojans.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
forest  in  which  the  city  was  afterwards  built  took 
fire  of  its  own  accord,  aud  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  was 
fanned  by  on  eagle  with  its  wings;  but  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  its 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  several  efforts  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papia  gens  came  originally  from  Lanuvium, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Juno  Sospita.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionysius  has  made  a  mistake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavinium  :  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  story  may  have  been  told,  in  later 
times,  of  the  foundation  of  each  city. 

CELSUS,  L.PUBLI'CIUS,  consul  under  Tra- 
jan in  a.  d.  1 1 3  (Fatti),  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
this  emperor,  that  he  bad  a  statue  erected  to  his 
honour.  He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Hadrian's,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Baiae  immediately  after  his 
accession,  a.  d.  117.  (Dion  Cast,  lxviu.  16,  lxix. 
2 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  4,  7.) 

CENAEUS  (KtjkoTot),  a  surname  of  Zens,  de- 
rived from  cape  Cenaeum  in  Euboca,  on  which  the 
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god  had  a  temple.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Ov.  Met. 
fx.  186.)  (L.S.] 

CF/NC11UIAS  (KryxP«'«*)»  a  »n  of  Poseidon 
and  Peirene,  was  killed  accidentally  by  Artemis. 
He  and  his  brother  I/eches  were  believed  to  have 
given  their  names  to  Cenchrcae  and  Lechacum, 
the  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Pans.  iL  2.  §  3, 
3.  §3,  24.  §8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Mnrcia  gens.  The  name  of  this  family  was 
originally  Rutilus,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
nrquired  the  name  of  Censorinus,  was  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus  [No.  1,  below],  who  is  said  ift  the  Capi- 
toline  Fasti  to  have  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  a  c.  265.  Niebuhr,  however, 
remarks  (Hiat.  of  Rome*  iii.  p.  .556),  that  this 
statement  is  doubtful,  as  he  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  first 
gained  for  the  plcbs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C  March's  C.  r.  L.  v.  Rutiixs  Censo- 
rinus, was  the  son  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (a  c  356)  and  censor  (a  c 
351).  He  was  consul  in  a  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etruria,  Rutilus  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Samniuro  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifae.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnitet,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated  ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  battle  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legate  and 
several  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed.  (Liv.  ix. 
33,  38 ;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  a  c  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  members  was  in- 
creased, Rutilus  was  elected  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arvina  in  294  (Liv.  x.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  DIasio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorinus  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilus  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Liv.  Epit.  16  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  18  ;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  1.  §  3;  Plut.  Coriot.  1.) 

2.  L.  Marcius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Censorinus,  consul 
with  M\  Manillas  in  a  a  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Doth  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Cartilage  :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censorious.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appian  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinus  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginians bad  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  Censorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appian, 
Pun.  75—90,  97—99 ;  Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Flor.  ii. 
15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Oros.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  i. 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463  ;  Cic  Brut.  15,  27,  ad  Att. 
xii.  5.)   Censorious  was  censor  in  a  c.  147,  with 
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L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus.    (Val.  Max.  vi.  9. 

§  10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinus  that  the  philosopher 

Cleitomachus  dedicated  one  of  bis  works.  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  32.) 

3.  C.  March's  Censorinur,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  is  first  mentioned  as  the 
accuser  of  Sulla  on  his  return  from  Asia  in  a.  a 
91.    (Plut.  Suli.  5.)    He  entered  Rome  together 
with  Man  us  and  Cinna  in  a.  c.  87,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  massacres  which  then  ensued. 
It  was  Censorinus  who  killed  the  consul  Octaviua, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription  ;  be  cut  off  his 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  commanded  it  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  rostra.    Censorinus  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  a  c  82,  which 
established  the  supremacy  of  Sulla.    He  had  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armies,  and  is  first 
mentioned  as  suffering  a  defeat  from  Pompey  near 
Sena.    He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eight  legions 
by  the  consul  Car  bo  to  relieve  the  younger  Marius, 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste ;  but  on  his 
march  thither,  he  was  attacked  from  an  ambush 
by  Pompey,  and  was  compelled  after  considerable 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat, 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  cohort*,  with  which  miserable  remnant  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.    Whan  Carbo 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  despair, 
Censorinus  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Brutus 
Damasippus  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  generals 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  passes  of 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  town, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  city  as 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  provisions.  Sulla, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadful 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Colline  gate,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  army. 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  were 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Sulla,  who  com- 
manded them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  heads 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Prae- 
neste to  inform  Marius  of  the  fate  of  hi*  friends. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)  Censo- 
rinus is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  orators 
of  bis  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  versed  in  Gntk 
literature.    (Brut.  67,  90.) 

4.  (Marcius)  Censorinus,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  a  c.  59  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  L  2. 
§  4),  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  following. 

5.  L.  March's  L.  p.  C.  n.  Censorinus,  r  vio- 
lent partizan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  prae- 
tors in  b.  c  43.  (Cic.  Phi/.  xL  5,  14,  xiii.  2, 
duo  praeiorrs,  xii.  8 ;  comp.  Garaton.  ad  xii.  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  after  arrang- 
ing the  affairs  of  Greece  in  B.  c  41,  he  left  Censo- 
rinus governor  of  the  province.  (Plut.  Anton.  24.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  him  the  consul- 
ship in  39  (Dion Cass.  xlviiL  34),  and  we  learn  from 
the  Triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  obtained  a  triumph 
for  some  successes  he  had  gained  in  Macedonia, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Censorinus,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  in  a  c.  8  (Dion  Caas.  Iv.  5 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47 ;  Censoria  22;  Sue- 
toa  Fit.  Horat. ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  subsequently  the  government  of 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  xvi  6.  $  2)  in  the  decree  of  Angus- 
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tus  securing  certain  immunities  to  the  Jews.  He 
died  in  Asia  in  a.  d.  2,  when  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  His 
death  was  universally  regretted :  Velleius  Patcr- 
culus  calls  him  (ii.  10*2)  **  Vir  dcmcrendis  homi- 
nibus  genitus.** 

There  are  several  interesting  coins  of  the  Marcia 
gens,  bearing  upon  them  the  names  of  C.  Censorinus 
and  L.  Censorinus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  preceding  Ccnsorini  they  be- 
long. Five  specimens  of  these  coins  arc  given 
below.  The  first  three  contain  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  Marcius,  the 
second  and  fourth  kings  of  Rome,  because  the 


Marcia  gens  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ancus 
Marcius  [Marcia  Ghnr],  and  the  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  grandson  of  Numa  Pompilius.  In 
these  three  coins  Numa  is  represented  with  a  beard, 


and  Ancus  without,  probably  to  mark  the  relation 
between  them  of  grandfather  and  grandson.  The 
obverse  of  the  first  contains  the  inscription  nvmak 
roMPiLJ.  anci.  .maR'[.,  and  that  of  the  second 
nvma.  pom  pill  ancvs.  .m  arc  i.    The  reverse  of 


the  first  represents  two  arches,  in  one  of  which 
Victory  stands  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  with  the  moon  above.  The  re- 
verse of  the  second  contains  two  prows  also  with  a 
figure  of  Victory;  and  both  coins  seem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius.  The  reverse  of  the  third  coin 
represents  a  desultor  riding  with  two  horses,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
public  games,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  {Did. 
of  Ant.  ».v.  Desultor.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coins 
arc  of  less  importance :  the  fourth  has  on  the  ub- 
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verse  a  youthful  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  full  gallop;  the  fifth  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse,  Sileuus.  (Kck- 
hel,  v.  p.  245,  &c) 


CENSORI'NUS  (Appius  Claudius),  is  ranked 
by  Trebcllius  Pollio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[cotnp.  Aurkolus],  although  the  number  is  com- 
plete  without  the  addition  of  his  name,  and  he  be- 
longs not  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  but  of  Claudius 
Gothicus.  Censorinus,  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attained  to  the 
highest  dignities.  He  was  twice  consul,  twice 
praefect  of  the  praetorium,  thrice  praefect  of  the 
city,  four  times  proconsul,  and  discharged  at  va- 
rious periods  the  -duties  of  numerous  inferior  ap- 
pointments. Full  of  years,  and  disabled  by  an 
honourable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invested  with  the  puqde  at  Bologna,  in  A.  D. 
270.  Having,  however,  displayed  a  determination 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doubtful,  they  have  never  been 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  historical  value,  or  even  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  names  Appitt*  Claudius  formed 
part  of  his  designation.  Birago,  in  his  NumismaU 
(MedioL  1683),  quotes  a  Greek  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Censorinus  ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  of  the  place  where 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  days.  Tillemont  supposes,  that  the  Victori- 
nus  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  as  having  as- 
sumed the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  same  person 
with  our  Censorinus.  (TrebelL  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyr. ;  Til- 
lemont, I/istoire  dts  Empereurs,  vol.  p.  37.)  [W.R.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled de  Die  Xalali,  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  topics 
connected  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  music.  It  affords  much  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  chro- 
nology* *od  is  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
have  investigated  these  topics.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellius,  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  benefactor  (c.  1 ),  and 
was  composed  in  the  year  a.  d.  238,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Ulpius  and  Pontianus  (c  21 ).  Censorinus 
terms  Rome  the  "communis  natria"  of  himself  and 
Cerellius  (c.  16);  and  this  met,  along  with  those 
detailed  above,  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  we 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fragment  de  Metris  and  lost  tracts  de  Accenlibus 
and  de  Geomeiria  are  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sure 
evidence,  to  this  same  Censorinus.    Carrio,  in  his 
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edition  published  at  Paris  in  1583,  divided  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  de  Die  Natali  into 
two  parts,  considering  the  latter  half  to  be  from  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  essay  de  Natu- 
ral* Institution*. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Censorinus  is  in  4  to.,  with- 
out date,  place,  or  printer's  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  Invidia  et  OJio, 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  "de  Vita  Soliuria," 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  fol.  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
TitbnJa  of  Cebes,  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  Encki- 
riiion  of  Epictetus,  Plutarch  and  Basil  De  Invidia 
et  Odh.  The  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Vinctus, 
Pictav.  4to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venet.  8to.  1581,  and  Carrio,  Lutet  8vo. 
1583.  The  most  complete  and  Taluable  is  that  by 
Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat.  8vo.  1743 :  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Orubcr,  Noremb.  8vo.  1805.     [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (KrfVraupw),  that  is,  the  bull- 
killers,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Thessaly.  They  are  described  as  leading  a  nide 
and  savage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheiron.  (Horn.  //.  L  '268, 
ii.  743,  in  which  passages  they  are  called  $ty>fs, 
that  is,  JH?p«,  Od.  xxi.  295,  &c  ;  Hcaiod.  Scut, 
litre.  104,  Sic.)  Now,  in  the»e  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  or  animal-like  beings ;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
partly  those  of  horseB.  This  strange  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixion,  it  is  said,  begot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
taurus,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentaurs  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  Magncsian  mares.  ( Pind.  Pytk.  ii.  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
33),  the  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud  ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Serv.  ad  Ac*,  viii.  293 ;  Nonn. 
Dionp.  xvL  240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
hippocentaurs  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  ccntaure  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithac,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaurs.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12 ;  Eurip. 
Here.  fur.  181,  6iC;  Soph.  Trachin.  1095;  Noun. 
Dionys.  xiv.  367  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiL  210,  &c. ;  Virg. 
Gcoiy.  ii.  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thessaly,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Epeirus.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  centaurs.  [Chkibon.] 
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As  regards  the  origin  of  the  notion  respecting 
the  centaurs,  wc  must  remember,  in  the  first  place, 
that  bull-hunting  on  horseback  was  a  national 
custom  in  Thessaly  (Schol.  ad  PintL  p.  319,  ed. 
Bocckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thessalians  in 
early  times  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
horseback.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  the 
Thcssalian  mountaineers  may  at  some  early  period 
hare  made  upon  their  neighbouring  tribes  the  same 
impression  as  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  Mexicans, 
namely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.  The 
centaurs  were  frequently  represented  in  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  of  them 
is  most  fully  developed.  There  are  two  forms  in 
which  the  centaurs  were  represented  in  works  of 
art.  In  the  first  they  appear  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  part  consists  of  the 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse  (Paus.  v.  19. 
§  2)  ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  not 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenes, 
represents  the  centaurs  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  horse 
with  its  four  feet  and  tail.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §2; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  4.)  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  rescmbLmee  between  the  nature  of  the  cen- 
taurs and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  former  were 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Dionysiac 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  as  savage 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  god. 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  play 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  train  of 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Nymphs, 
Erotes,  and  Bacchantes.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  were  also  female  centaurs,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Philostr.  Icon.  ii.  3 ; 
comp.  Voss,  Mythol.  liri/e,  ii.  p.  265,  &c  ;  Botli- 
ger,  Vaacngem.  iii.  p.  75,  &c.)  [L.  S-] 

C  CENTE'NIUS,  propraetor  in  B.c.217,  was 
sent  by  the  consul  Cm  Servilius  Geminus  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  with  4000  cavalry  to 
the  assistance  of  his  colleague  C  Flaminius  in 
Etruria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  all  his 
forces.  Centenius  took  possession  of  a  narrow 
pass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Plestine,  so  called 
from  a  town,  Plcstia,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
here,  after  Hannibal's  victory  at  the  Trasimene  lake, 
he  was  attacked  by  Maharbal,  one  of  Hannibal's 
officers,  and  defeated;  those  of  his  troops  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  but  were 
compelled  to  surrender  next  day.  Appian,  who  is 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  place  of 
this  defeat,  confounds  C.  Centenius  with  the  M. 
Centenius  mentioned  below.  ( Polyb.  iii.  86  ;  Li  v. 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  A  nib.  9 — 11,  17;  Zonar.  viii. 
25  ;  C.  Nepos.  Jfannib.  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NU LA,  first  centurion 
of  the  triarii  (primi  piti),  who  had  obtained  his 
discharge  after  serving  his  full  military  time,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  obtained  from 
the  senate  in  b.  c.  212  tho  command  of  8000  men, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  citizens  and  half  allies, 
by  his  assurance  that  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  some 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  number  of 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  nearly  doubled 
by  volunteers;  and  with  these  he  marched  into 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Liv.  xxv.  19;  Oron. 
iv.  16.) 

CENTHO,  a  surname  of  C. 
b.  c.  240.  [Claudius.] 
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CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
plebeian  Fulvia  gens, 

1.  Cn.  Fixvius  C.n.  r.  Cn.  n.  Maximps  Cen- 
tumai.ur,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vus  in  the  Etruscan  war,  b.  c.  SO  1 ,  and  consul  in 
298  with  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  he  gained  a 
brilliant  rictory  over  the  Samnites  near  Bovianum, 
and  afterward*  took  this  town  and  Aufidena.  It 
would  also  appear  that  he  subsequently  obtained 
some  successes  in  Etruria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
speak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans.  In  295  he 
served  as  propraetor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maxim  us  and  P.  Dccius  Mus,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  x.  4,  1 1,  22, 
26,  27,  80.) 

The  Fa»ti  Capitolini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  263,  who  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  his  son. 

2.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Crntumalur, 
consul  B.  c.  229  with  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  con- 
ducted the  war  with  his  colleague  in  Illyria.  They 
met  with  no  effectual  resistance  ;  and  after  the 
troops  of  the  Illyrian  queen,  Tenta,  had  been  com- 
pletely dispersed,  and  she  herself  had  retired  with 
a  very  few  followers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Rhizon,  Centumalos  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  navy  and  land  forces,  leav- 
ing Albinus  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  Illy- 
rians.  (Polyb.  iL  11,  12;  Flor.  ii.  5;  Eutrop. 
iii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  13 ;  comp.  Dion  Cas*.  Frag.  151, 
cd.  Reimar.) 

3.  Cn.  Ft/Lviua  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ckntumalvr, 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c. 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetorship  while  he 
held  the  former  office.  As  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  B,  c  213,  Suessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
province  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
was  consul  in  21 1  with  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  xxvi.  1,  28,  xxvii.  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6;  Eutrop.  iii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  Fitlvrts  CiNTi'MALVS,  praetor  urbanns 
B»  c.  192,  had  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
quinqucremea.    (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpurniua  Lana- 
rius  on  account  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  sale  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Centumalus  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  lather 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic  de  Off.  iii  16  ;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  2.  §  1.)    [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p. 645,  a.) 

CEPHAXION  (K«poA(wv  or  Kt<pa\al*n>),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  evrrofior  l<rropnt6v  extending 
from  the  time  of  Ninus  and  Semirarais  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  have  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
was  composed.  (Suidaa,  *.  c;  Photius,  Cod.  68; 


Euseb.  Chron.  i.  p.  30;  Syncell.  p.  167;  Vossius,*/* 
Hist.  Grarc  p.  262,  ed.  YVestermann.)  [G.  E.  L.C.  j 

CE'PHALON  (K«fdAw),  called  irt^Bios  or 
T*pn/I9tat  from  a  town  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  Tipyifin  or  Mpytfa.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Troica  (Tpvuca). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionymus 
of  Halicaruassus  (i.  72)  <rvyypa^nis  *a\aii%  wtlru. 
Athenaeus  (ix.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cephalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  Troica  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesianax  of 
Alexandria.  (Vossius,  de  Hist,  Grate  p.  412,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CF/PH  A  LUS  (K4>aAo»).  1 .  A  son  of  Hermes 
and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §  3.)  Hyginut  (Fab.  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Creusa,  or  of  Pan d ion, 
and  Hesiod  (  Theog.  986 )  make*  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephalus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Arayclae, 
the  carrying  off  of  Cephelus  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  represented.    (Paus.  i.  3.  §  1,  iii.  18.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Diomcde,  was  married  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Archius,  the  father 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
Schol.  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  209),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  faithful  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Cephalus  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  Procris  had 
broken  hers,  but  advised  him  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phalus, and  when  she  recognized  her  husband,  she 
fled  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalus  to  chase.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how- 
ever, she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fab.  189.)  Some- 
what different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  Apollodorns  (iiL  15.  §  1)  and  Ovid.  (MrL  vii, 
394,  ice  ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Ortst.  1643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
bis  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cad  mean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Telcboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  $  7 ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
456 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  307,  Ac)  Cephalus  it 
also  called  the  father  of  Ipnidus  by  Clymcne. 
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(Pan*,  x.  29.  §  2.)  He  is  said  to  hare  put  an 
end  to  hit  life  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  cape 
Leucaa,  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  having  killed  his  wife  Procris. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  452 ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  37.  §  4  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'PHALUS  (KiipaXot),  a  Molossian  chief, 
who,  together  with  another  chief,  Antinous,  was 
driven  by  the  calumnies  of  Charops  to  take  the 
side  of  Perseus,  in  self-defence,  against  the  Romans. 
[Antinous.]  Some  have  inferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybius  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalus  slew  himself  to  avoid  tailing  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror* ;  but  Livy  tells  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molossian 
town  of  Tecraoa,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Aniciua,  the  Roman  commander, 
B.  c.  167.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  as  M  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,"  <pp4vtnot  teal  <rr&o\\xo% 
ifBpwvot.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7 ;  Liv.  xliii. 
18,  22,  xlv.  26.)  [E.E.] 

CE'PHALUS  (KsVfwAof).  1.  The  son  of  Ly- 
sanias,  grandson  of  Cephalua,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  was  a  Syracuaan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athena  at  the  invitation  of  Periclea,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 
publii-  affairs,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
having  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato's  Republic*  (Lys.  c.  EratoOk.  p.  120. 26, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Plat.  Rrpub.  p.  328,  b.  &c,  comp.  Cic 
ad  Alt.  iv.  16  ;  Taylor's  Life  qfLy*ia»,  in  Reiske's 
Oraioret  GraecL)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  B.  c.  443,  so  that  he  must  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  a.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  FatL.  Hdl. 
a.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  sona  — Polemarehiis, 
Lysias,  and  Euthydemus. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Colyttean  demus,  who  flourished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
borne  a  leading  part.  He  ia  placed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchua  (c  De- 
mosth.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
Thia  date  ia  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callistratus, 
Aristophon  the  Azcnian,  and  Thrasybulus.  (De 
Curon.  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  De 
Myderiis.  (a,  c.  400.)  He  flourished  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Acschines  (who  calls  him 
6  iroAoidr  ixtirot  6  ioK&y  itinoriKtiraros  y*yo- 
vivcu)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  hia  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (e.  Ctetiph.  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  aee  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Coron.  pp. 
310-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oca,  who 
was  married  to  Cheropa.  (Suid.  $.  r. ;  Harpocrat. 
*.  v.  Ol^Bw.)  Tsetxea  (CkiL  vi.  Hut.  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalus  with  the  father  of  Lysias.  In 
spite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  different  per- 
sons,  at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysiaa 's  father  be  correct. 


*  The  Cephalua,  who  ia  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  ParmenidM  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person,  a 
native  of  Clazomenae.    (Plat.  Part*,  p.  126.) 


The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  asserts,  that  the 
Cephalua  whom  the  poet  mentiona  {Eedee.  248)  as 
a  scurrilous  and  low-born  demagogue,  but  powerful 
in  the  Ecclesia,  waa  not  the  same  person  aa  the 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  per- 
haps a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  was  led 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Cephalus  is  referred 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aescliincs  and 
Deinarchua.  The  attacks  of  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a  public  man's 
worthlossnesa. 

According  to  Suulas  (*.  v.),  Cephalua  waa  the 
first  orator  who  composed  wpoaifua  and  iviK&ye*. 
A  small  fragment  from  him  ia  preaerved  in  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  (a.  v.  'Earruiia).  Athe- 
naeua  (xiii.  p.  592,  c)  states,  that  he  wrote  an 
iytniiMoy  on  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lagis  (or 
Lai's),  the  mistress  of  Lysiaa.  Ruhnkeu  (Hist. 
Cr'U.  Oral.  Graee.  §  5)  supposes,  that  the  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeua  waa  a  different  person 
from  the  orator,  but  hia  only  reason  for  thia  opinion 
is,  that  such  an  iytaeutw  ia  unworthy  of  a  distin- 
guished orator.  [P.  S.J 

CEPHEUS  (Kitfeer).  1.  A  son  of  Bclus  and 
husband  of  Cassiepeia,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
father  of  Andromeda.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4,  4.  §  3 ; 
Herod,  vii.  61  ;  Tac.  Hid.  ▼.  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  Cleobule,  and 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  which  be 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  nearly  all  of  hia  sons  perished  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  they  had  undertaken  with  Heracles. 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  him.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16,  ii.  7. 
§  3,  iii.  9.  §  1 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  161 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Paua.  viil  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calydouian  hunter*.  (Apollod. 
i.  8.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CEPHISODO'RUS  (Kn^owpoj).  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a 
prize  B.  c  402.  (Lysiaa,  AmpoS.  p.  162.  2,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Suidaa,  *.  v. ;  Eudoc  p.  270.)  Thia  date 
ia  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
'AjTiAalr,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  celebrate  I 
courtezan  Lais ;  and  also  by  bis  being  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  Callias, 
Diodes,  Eupolis,  and  Hermippus.  The  following 
are  the  known  titles  of  hia  plays :  'ArriAoft,  'Afwt- 
£"Jr«r,  Tp<xf.dyios,rTs.  A  few  fragments  of  them 
are  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  "Ores 
JJstcu),  by  Pollux  (vi.  173,  vii.  40,  87),  and  by 
Athcnaeus.  (iii.  p.  1 19,  <L,  viii.  p.  345,  f,  xi.  p. 
459,  a.,  xii.  p.  553,  a~,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  xv.  p.  667* 
d„p.  689,  f  ,  p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  most  eminent  die- 
ciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates 
against  Aristotle.  The  work  against  Aristotle  was 
in  four  books,  under  the  tide  of  al  vp&s  'Aptcro- 
t«A»j  dmtypcupal.  (Dion  vs.  Ep.  ad  J  asm.  p.  120. 
32,  Sylb. ;  Isuc.  p.  102.  *17  ;  Ieaeus,  p.  111.  37  ; 
Dem.  p. -120.  31  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  60,  e.,  iii  p.  122, 
b>,  viii.  p.  359,  c)  He  also  attacked  Plato,  (Dio- 
nya.  EP.  ad  Pomp.  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.) 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  (Elk.  Nicom.  iii.  8)  as  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  the 
disciples  of  Isocrates  paid  much  attention  to  his- 
torical composition,  Ruhnken  conjectures  that  the 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  same  person.  {Hist. 
Crii.  Oral.  Grace  §  38.)  There  is  a  Cephisodorua, 
a  Theban,  mentioned  by  Athenaeua  (xii.  p.  £48,  e.) 
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iu  an  historian.  It  is  possible  that  ho  may  be  the 
soma  person.  If  so,  wo  must  suppose  that  Cephi- 
sodorus  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  piroutos:  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. [P.  S.J 

CEPIIISODO'RUS,  an  illustrious  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxv.  9.  a  36.  §  1 ),  together  with 
Attlaophon,  Phrylus,  and  Evenor,  the  father  of 
Parrhasius,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (a  c  420), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny's  authorities  made  a  stop  and  enumerated 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  (Heyne,  Antia. 
Auft'dtxe*  i.  p.  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Alcibiades  in  the  Olympian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
(  Aglaophon  ;  and  Bottiger,  Arch'dologie  der 
A/a/erei,  p.  269.)  [L.  U.J 

CEPHISO'DOTUSfK^.^Soror).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generals  who,  in  B.  c  405, 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  command  with 
Conon,  Adeimantus,  and  Philocles.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotaroi,  and  put  to 
death.  (Xen.  /ML  ii.  1.  §§  16,  30,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
with  Callias,  Autocles,  and  others  ( a  c  371)  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  3.  $  2.) 
Again,  in  a  c.  369,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terras  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  states,  and  the  Athe- 
nian council  had  proposed  that  the  land-forces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
sodotus persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citizens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
but  Helots  (who  principally  manned  the  ships) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
state  alternately  for  five  davs.  (Xen.  I  fell.  vii.  1. 
§§  12—14.)  It  seems  to*  have  been  about  a  c 
359  that  be  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
Eubocan  adventurer,  Charidemus,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotus,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing  the  Chersonesus  to  their  dominion. 
But  Charidemus  turned  bis  arms  against  them, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nesus,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
band  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemus,  he  entered  into  a 
compromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trial  for  his  life.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
be  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  (Dem.  c.  Aristwr.  pp. 
670 — 676  ;  Suid.  a.  r.  Krrfnad&oros.)  This  was 
perhaps  the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  a  c.  355,  joined 
Aristophon  the  Axenian  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Lcptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  c  Lept.  p.  501,  &c. ; 
comp.  Ruhnk.  1/ist.  Crit.  Oral.  (,'r.  p.  141.)  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  him  (Itket.  Hi.  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
Chares  when  the  latter  had  to  undergo  his  ciI^vkt} 
after  the  Olynthian  war,  a  c.  347.       [E.  E.J  | 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (Plut.  Phoc.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  a  19.  $  1)  to  the  1 02nd  Olympiad 
(a  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  bis  autho- 
rities because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  Antiq.  Aufs,  i. 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the  stern 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  more 
animated  and  graceful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Siilig  (p.  144),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  his 
works  which  are  known  to  us  were  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  This 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  with 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Pentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lis, consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Soteira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Paus.  viii.  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  iu  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (a  c.  371.)  It  seems 
that  at  the  same  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
a  a  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  iit 
her  arms.  (Paus.  L  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  §  2.)  We 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotus,  al- 
though a  statue  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Praxiteles'  sons,  because  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  of,  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  his  contemporary  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  hare  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olym- 
piosthencs.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.  (Comp.  Siilig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv.  8.  a  1 9.  §  27 ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infant  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles' 
statue  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basso- 
relievos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logcos  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  in  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Cleomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  Note  to  Wtnckelmam%  vii.  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peirneeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14)  —  perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  a  c.  323  (Plut.  Dent,  c  27,  VU.  X  OruL 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Pciraeeus  by  Conon,  a  c.  393. 
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2.  The  younger  Ophisodotns,  likewise  of 
Athens  a  son  of  the  great  Praxiteles,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  §  19)  with  five  other  sculptor* 
in  bronze  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (n.  c.  300), 
probably  because  the  battle  of  Ipeus,  8.  c  SOl, 
gave  to  the  chronograph  era  a  convenient  pause  to 
enumerate  the  artists  of  distinction  then  alive ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  And 
Cephisodotus  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  his  father  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  and  therefore  always  a  sculptor  in 
bronze  and  marble,  never,  as  Sillig  (p.  1 44 )  states, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  first  employed,  together  with 
bis  brother  Timorchus,  at  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.  First,  they  executed 
wooden  statues  of  the  orator  and  statesman  Ly- 
curgus  (who  died  B.  c  323),  and  of  his  three  sons, 
Abron,  Lycurgua,  and  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  the  family  of  the  Butadac, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Erechthcus  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  placed 
there  by  Abron.  (Paus.  L  26.  §  6;  Plut.  Vik 
X  Orat.  p.  843.)  Sillig  confounds  by  a  strange 
mistake  the  picture  of  Ismenias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles1  sons  (wu»«£  and  *ltc6v*s  (uAivai).  The 
marble  basement  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
discovered  lately  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotus  and 
Timarchus  to  their  uncle  Theoxenides.  (Ross, 
KunstbtatU  1840,  No.  12  )  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefactor,  B.  c.  307  (Psephism. 
ap.  Plut.  L  c.  p.  852 ;  Paus.  i.  8.  §  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
statue  of  Enyo  (Paus.  L  c  §  S),  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  work  which  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  12.  §  3  :  fituA*  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  vulgate  k4&uop)%  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cassander, 
B.  c.  315,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con- 
curred. This  is  the  last  work  in  which  both 
artists  are  named. 

The  bitter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotus 
is  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  a.  c.  303  in  its 
disasters,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
was  employed  at  Pergamus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myitis'*  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
his  statues  of  divinities  four — Latona,  Diana,  Aes- 
culapius, and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Home  in 
various  buildings.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  Cephisodotus  was 
aUo  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture,  especially 
of  philosophers  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  people.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquarians  (Sillig.  /.  c. ;  Meyer,  Note  to 
Winckelmann,  L  c.  ;  Uirt,  GeschklUe  der  bildenden 
Kunste,  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtezans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  (adcen.  Graecoi,  c 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  similar  works  of  Praxiteles.  But 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  courtezans, 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind  ;  it  is  only  in  c  53  that  he 
speaks  of  dissipated  men  and  women,  and  in  c  55 


of  all  these  idle  people  together.  In  fact  the  two 
ladies  whom  Cephisodotus  is  there  stated  to  have 
represented,  arc  very  well  known  to  us  as  poetes  s 
— Myro  or  Mocro  of  Byzantium,  mother  of  the 
tragic  poet  Homer  (who  flourished  b.  c  284  ;  soe 
Suidas,  ».  v.'Onnpot),  and  Anyte.  [Anttb.] 

All  the  works  of  Cephisodotus  are  lost.  One 
only,  but  one  of  the  noblest,  the  Symplegma, 
I ) nu «ed  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  b")  and  visible  at  his 
time  at  Pergamus,  is  considered  by  many  anti- 
quarians as  still  in  existence  in  an  imitation 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  celebrated  group 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florence.  (GaJJ.  di 
Firense  Statue,  iii.  taw.  121,  122.)  Winckebnann 
seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  meaning, 
for  in  one  place  (Geeek.  <L  Kuiut,  ix.  2.  28)  he 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  which  it  was 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  he  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  of  Heliodorus ; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  MarTei. 
(CoUeetan.  Stutmtr.  Anti/.  tab.  29,  p.  31  ;  Meyer, 
in  his  Note  to  Whtckel inarm,  Getck.  der  bildettden 
K  unite,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  304  ;  Miiller,  HaadL.  d. 
Arch'doL  §  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  Detdsm'dler  der  alien 
Avast,  Heft,  iiu  149.)  Now  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable  than  tho  strange  idea  of 
Hirt  (GewcLd.  bildend.  Kmn$U  b.  d.  AlUn.  p.  187), 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitation  of 
the  wrestlers  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  § 
1 5 ),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes.  But  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  statues  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  although  Wagner,  iu 
his  able  article  respecting  these  master- works 
(Kuntihlatt,  1830,  No.  55),  has  tried  to  revive  that 
old  error  of  Winckelmann,  and  Krause  (Gjmnastii 
der  lltllenm,  vol  i.  pp.  414,  540)  admits  it  as 
possible.  (Comp.  Wekker,  Kiev*  it/Warn,  1836, 
p.  264.)  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  Cephisodotus,  because  Pliny's  words 
point  to  a  very  different  representation.  He  speaks 
of  **  digitis  verius  corpori,  quaxn  marmori  impres- 
sis,"  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  is  no  im- 
pression of  fingers  at  all.  This  reason  is  advanced 
also  by  Zannoni  (Gall,  di  Firetizc,  iii.  p.  108, 
Ac),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Cephisodotus 
invented  tho  group,  persists  in  considering  it  as 
a  combat  between  two  athletes.  The  **  alteram 
in  terris  symplegma  nobile"  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  § 
10)  by  Heliodorus  shewed  "  Pana  et  Olympum 
luctantcs."  Now  as  there  were  but  two  famous 
symplcgmata,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  an 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  could  not 
be  a  different  one,  but  represented  an  amorous  strife 
of  two  individuals.  To  this  kind  there  belongs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  iu  frequent  repetitions  to 
have  been  oue  of  the  roost  celebrated  of  ancient 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent  contest 
of  an  old  Satyr  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  of  which 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
Bcittigcr's  Arth'dvlnyie  und  KunU  (p.  165,  Ac.). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Plin v*s  description.  [L.  U.] 

CKPHI'SOPllON  (K»X>«7<*k2«0,  a  friend  of 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  bis  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  (Aris- 
toph.  Ham.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.; 
Traditionary  scandal  accuses  him  of  an  intrigue 
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with  one  of  the  wive*  of  Euripides,  whose  enmity 
to  the  sex  bos  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  But  the  story  is  more  than  suspicious  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristophanes, 
unless,  indeed,  as  some  hare  thought,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Frotp  (1044).  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  the  comic  poet  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  tale,  hod  it  been  really  true,  especially  in  the 
Tknmnphoriaxusafi  and  the  Frog$.  (Comp.  Har- 
tung,  Euriju  rt»tit*tu$,  i.  p.  164,  &c,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CEPIIISSUS  (Kv<pt<Tffis\  the  divinity  of  the 
river  Cephissus,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
and  Tholassa,  and  the  father  of  Diogeneia  and 
Narcissus,  who  is  therefore  called  Gphisius.  (I Iy- 
gin.  Fab.  Praef. ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  1  ;  Ov.  Met. 
iii.  343,  Ac.)  He  hod  an  altar  in  common  with 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  Achelous,  in  the  temple  of 
Amphiaraus  near  Oropus.  (Pans,  i.  34.  §  2.)  [L.S.J 

CEPHRKN  (Kt^priv)  is  the  name,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotus 
rails  Chcphren.  He  was  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  built  the  second  pyramid,  smaller  than  that  of 
Cheops,  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  56  years.  The 
pyramids,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  were  meant  for  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  builders ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  In  Herodotus  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 
We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
succeeded  by  his  ton  Chubryis,  which  name  is  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  Cephren.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Syncsius,  bishop  of  the  African  Ptolemais, 
announces  to  his  brother  bishops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Andronicus,  the  president 
of  Libya,  Cephren  is  classed,  as  an  iustance  of  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  with  Phalaris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod,  ii.  127,  128;  Diod.  i.  64;  Synes.  FPU 
58.)  [E.  E.] 

CER  (Mp),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(Krfp  or  Knp*s  baydroio).  The  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems  in  which  the  K^p  or  Ktyxs  appear 
as  real  personifications,  are  not  very  numerous  (  //. 
ii.  302,  iii.  454,  xviii.  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
plural  form  seems  to  allude  to  the  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (IL  xii.  326)  pronounces  to 
be  pvp'ai,  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
death.  (Od.  xi.  171,  &c,  398,  &c.)  The  KHpts 
are  described  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hateful, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hades.  (IL  ii.  859,  iii.  454  ;  Od.  iii  410,  xiv. 
207.)  The  K>7/*t,  although  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  hare  yet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
life  of  men  :  they  ore  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  tliein 
on.  (//.  xii.  402,  xviii.  1 15,  iv.  1 1  ;  Od.  xi.  3i>7.) 
Even  mortals  themselves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.  (//.  iii.  32,  xvi.  47.)  During  a 
battle  the  Krjpts  wonder  about  with  Eris  and  Cy- 
doimos  iu  bloody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 
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wounded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet  (IL  xviii.  535,  &c)  According  to  He- 
riod,  with  whom  the  Kijptt  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  daughters  of  Nyx  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 
(Tkop.  21 1,  217  ;  Paua.  v.  19.  $  1.)  Their  fear- 
ful appearance  in  battle  is  described  by  Hosiod. 
(Scut.  Here.  249,  &c.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  with  the  Erinnyes  as  the 
goddesses  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aesch. 
Sept.  10.55;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  &c) 
Epidemic  diseases  are  sometimes  personified  as 
Krip«i.  (Orph.  Hymn.  xiii.  12,  lxvi.  4,  1Mb.  vii. 
6  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  S.l 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  (eco^jj 
K*pa/x«fr),  archbishop  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  d.  1 129 — 1 152),  was 
a  native  of  this  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  FrancUcus 
Scorsus  at  Paris,  1644,  foL,  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes.  There  ore  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript.    (Fabric.  DM.  Grate,  xi.  p.  208,  &c.) 

CE'RBERUS  (itiptopos),  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  44  the 
dog,"  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (//.  viii. 
368,  Od.  xi.  623.)  Hesiod,  who  is  the  first  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  (Tkeog.  31 1) 
fifty-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhoon  and  Echidna. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (Apol- 
lod. ii.  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  Here.  fur.  24,  611 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  417;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  449.)  Some  poets 
again  coll  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Horat  Carm.  ii.  13.  34  ;  Tretx.  ad  lymph.  678  ; 
Senec.  Here  fur.  784.)  The  place  where  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  according  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades  into  which  he  admitted  the  shades, 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (Kspaioos).  I.  A  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  legislator  for  his  native  city,  Megalopolis 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  some  Mel  iambic  lines.  (Diog.  LaerL  vi. 
76.)  Ho  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(xiii.  p.  347,  e.,  xii.  554,  d.)  and  Stobaciis  (iv. 
43,  lviii.  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (PtoL  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  (  V.  II.  xiii.  20)  re- 
lates that  Ccrcidas  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers,  Hocatacus  of 
the  historians,  Olympus  of  the  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arcadian, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip,  (lie  Coron.  p.  324; 
see  the  reply  of  Polybius  to  this  accusation,  xvii. 
14.) 

2.  A  Megalopolitan,  who  was  employed  by 
Aratus  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  B.  <:.  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  he  afterwards 
commanded  a  thousand  Megalopulitons  in  the  array 
which  Antigonus  led  into  Luconiu,  ac.  222.  (Polyb. 
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ii.  48 — 50,  65.)  He  may  have  been  a  descen- 
dant of  the  preceding,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
no  information.  [P.  S.] 

CERCO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  gen  a. 

1.  Q.  LUTATIUS  C.  P.  C.  N.  CsRCO,  consul  with 
A.  Manlius  Torquatua  Atticus,  b.  c.  241,  in  which 
year  the  first  Punic  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  victory  of  C.  Lutatiua  Catulus  at  the  Aegatea, 
Ccrco  is  called  by  Zonaras  (viii.  17)  the  brother  of 
Catulus  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  in  which  both  are  described  as 
C./.C.n.  Zonaras  also  saya,  that  Cerco  waa  sent 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  island  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Catulus.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage,  the  Fa- 
lisci  or  people  of  Falerii,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  rose  against  the  Romans :  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  them,  and  the  war  was  finished 
by  the  conquest  of  the  infatuated  people  within 
six  days.  Half  of  their  domain  land  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  destroyed.  For  this 
success,  Cerco  aa  well  as  hia  colleague  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Liv.  xzx.  44,  Epit.  19;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28  ;  Oroa.  iv.  11;  Polyb.  L  65;  Zonar.  viii.  18.) 
Cerco  waa  censor  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Lcn- 
tulus,  and  died  in  this  magistracy.    (Fast.  Capiu) 

2.  Cn.  LutatiusCbrco,  one  of  the  five  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Alexandria,  a  a  173.  (Liv.  xlii.  6.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lutatia  gens  contains 
on  the  obverse  the  name  Ckrxo  with  the  head  of 
and  on  the  reverse  Q.  Litati,  with  a  ship 
d  within  a  wreath  made  of  oak-leaves. 


The  reverse  probably  refers  to  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  which  would  of  course  be  re- 
garded by  the  Cercones  as  well  as  the  Catuli  as 
conferring  honour  upon  their  gens.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  240.) 

CERCO  'PES  (KlprvTcr),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes  who  play  a  part  in  the  story  of  Heracles. 
Their  number  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been 
two,  but  their  namca  are  not  the  same  in  all  ac- 
counts,— either  Olus  and  Eurybatua,  Sillus  and 
Triballus,  Passalus  and  Aclemon,  Andulus  and 
Atlanlus,  or  Candulus  and  Atlas.  (Suidas,  «,  re.  ; 
Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Alex.  4;  Tietx,  CkiL  v.  75.) 
Diodorua  (iv.  31),  however,  speaks  of  a  greater 
number  of  Ccrcope*.  They  are  called  sons  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heracles  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.  (Twtz.  ad  Lycxtfth.  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearand*,  was  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii. 
216),  but  the  comic  poem  Keptrwa-c;,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe- 
chalia  in  Euboca,  whereas  others  transferred  them 
to  Lydia  (Suid.  $.  v.  Eipv§art,i)%  or  the  islands 
called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 
Zeus  for  having  cunningly  deceived  him.  (Ov.  Met. 
xiv.  90,  Ac;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7  ;  compare  Mullcr, 
Dor.  ii.  12.  §  10  ;  Hullmann,  LkCydopMCercop. 
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1824  i  Rigler,  De  Herade  et  Crrwp.,  Cologne, 
1825,  Ac.  4to.)  [L.  S.J 

CERCOPS  (K/pKanf.).  1.  One  of  the  oldest 
Orphic  poets,  called  a  Pythagorean  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (s; ,-,,,„.  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Paris,  1629)  and 
Cicero  {de  Nat.  Deor.  L  38),  was  said  by  Epigenes 
of  Alexandria  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  Orphic 
epic  poem  entitled  44  the  Descent  to  Hades  (ij  Hi 
"Aibou  Kcn-alcum),  which  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tant in  the  Alexandrine  period.  (Clem.  Alex.  Lc.) 
Others  attribute  this  work  to  Prodicus  of  Samoa, 
or  Herodicua  of  Perinthus,  or  Orpheus  of  Camarina. 
(Suidas,  $.  v.  ,Ot*p*i%.) 

Epigenea  also  assigns  to  Cercnps  (Clem.  Alex. 
/.  c)  the  Orphic  l*pos  \dyos  which  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Theognetus  of  Thcssaly,  and  was  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  ( Fabric  DiU.  Grate. 
L  pp.  161,  Ac,  172;  Bode,  Ge*h.  der  Epixk. 
Dichthuut  der  Hellenen,  p.  125,  Ac) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  **  Aeginiius,"  which  is  also 
ascribed  to  Hesiod.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  46  ;  A  then, 
xi.  p.  503  ;  Apollod.  it  1.  §  3;  conip.  Akoimius, 
p.  26,  a.) 

CE'RCYOX  (KspmW).  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordingly  a  half- 
brother  of  Triptolemus.  (Paua.  L  14.  §  1.)  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Hephaestus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  38.) 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwelt  at  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  (Plut  TV*.  11;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  439  )  He 
is  notorious  in  ancient  story  for  his  cruelty  towards 
his  daughter  Alope  [Alope]  and  all  who  refused 
to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was  in  the  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  1  heaeua.  (Paua.  L  39.  §  3.)  An- 
other personage  of  the  same  name  ia  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  (viii.  5.  §  3 ;  coinp.  Agamkdkk.)  [L.S.J 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Roman  general,  commanded 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  Jewish  war,  under  Titos. 
(a.  d.  70.)  He  alew  a  number  of  Samaritans  on 
mount  Gcrixim ;  overran  Idumaca,  and  took  He- 
bron; made  an  unsuccessful  night  attack  on  the 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  war  held 
by  Titus  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  7.  §  32,  iv.  9.  §  9,  vi.  2. 
§§5,6;  c  4.  §3.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  ANI'CIUS,  was 
consul  designatus  in  A.  D.  65,  and  proposed  in  the 
senate,  after  the  detection  of  Piso's  conspiracy, 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Nero  as  quickly 
as  possible  at  the  public  expense.  (Tnc.  Ann.  xv. 
74.)  In  the  following  year,  he,  in  common  with 
several  other  noble  Romans,  fell  under  Nero'a  sus- 
picions, was  condemned,  and  anticipated  his  fate 
by  putting  himself  to  death.  He  was  but  little 
pitied,  for  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  of  Lcpidus  and  Lcntulus.  (a.  d.  39.) 
The  alleged  ground  of  hia  condemnation  was  a 
mention  of  him  aa  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  in  a 
paper  left  by  Mella,  who  had  been  condemned  a 
little  before ;  but  the  paper  was  generally  believed 
to  be  a  forgery.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  17.)     [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  CI'VICA,  a  Roman  senator  who, 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  put  to  death  by  IX>- 
mitian,  shortly  before  a.  d.  90.  (Suet.  Dom.  10  ; 
Tac  Agrie.  42.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Martial, 
by  both  of  whom  he  is  addressed  as  an  intimate 
friend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  giants. 
(Plin.  EpUt.  ii.  19;  Martial,  Epig.  xi.  52.)  [P.S.J 
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CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  PETI'MUS,  a 
Roman  general,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  is  first  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
legion,  under  Vcttius  Bolanus,  in  Britain,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  British  insurgents  under  Boa- 
dicea,  a.  d.61.  (Tac.4im.xiv.32.)  When  Vespasian 
set  up  his  claim  to  the  empire  (a.  d.  69),  Petilius 
Cerealis  escaped  from  Rome  and  joined  his  army 
in  Italy  under  Antonitu,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
generals.  He  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
cavalry,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
generals,  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
enough,  lie  suffered  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Civilis,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful. 
[Civilis.]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
solicited  by  Domitian  to  give  up  to  him  his  army. 
Domitian's  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 
finishing  the  victory  which  Cerealis  had  secured, 
but  chiefly  to  seize  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
laughed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  fancy 
of  a  boy.   (Tac.  I/inL  iii.  59,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  71)»  he  was  sent  as 
consular  legate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
which  he  was  active  and  successful.  He  conquered 
a  great  part  of  the  Brigantes,  and  called  out  the 
talents  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Agr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com- 
mander he  was  energetic,  but  rash.  (See  especially 
Tnc.  ffist.  iv.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CKREA'LIUS  (KcpsdAwj),  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Three  epigrams  arc  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
(Anal.  ii.  p.  34.i),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
doubtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
a  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gre- 
cian games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram- 
marians who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
ou  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  S.] 

CERES.  [Dkmktkr.] 

CERINTHUS  (Ktlpi^o*),  probably  belonged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
and  others.  The  fathers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
make  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony. He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 
of  heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taught  principles  afterwards  developed  and  cm- 
bodied  in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phanins,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  and  Theodorct 
{flacret.  Fabul.  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
not  imbibed  all  the  sentiments  which  he  subse- 
quently held ;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
dant with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
often  encountered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
salem, Cnesareia,  and  Antioch,  as  the  same  writer 
affirms,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
lived  at  Ephesus  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 
of  his  system  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Caius, 
and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
a  thorough  Gnostic ;  while  Caius  and  Dionysius  as- 
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cribc  to  him  a  gross  and  sensual  Chiliasm  or  Millen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticism. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
■ought  in  the  Judaising  sects,  as  N winder  believes, 
the  former  uuiting  Jewish  Theosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, Cerinthus's  system  represents  tho  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grossness.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliasm, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  ;  whilo  Caius 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  he  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Cains,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  particulars:  lie  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pre- 
sided one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  far  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  fJenmut, 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  Tho  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  tho 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptised  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Ijogos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended from  heaven  iu  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  bis  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  tho  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Cerinthus  ad- 
hered in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  trrtuin  smse,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  tho 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfactory. Epiphanius  affirms,  that  he  rejected 
Paul  on  account  of  the  apostle's  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  all  Paula 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathers  relate,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesus,  bnt  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  saying,  **  Ijet  us  flee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  fall  whilo  Cerinthus  is  within." 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  to  refute  Cerinthus.   (Walch,  Enhrurf  der 
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(rr<rJiir/iir  drr  K'-tzerrirti,  vol.  i. ;  Neandcr,  Kir- 
chengeschichtey  vol.  i.  part  2;  Moshcim,  InstUut. 
JfuL  Christ.  Major.,  and  his  Comment,  de  Rebus 
Christianornm  ante  Constant.  Hf. ;  Schmidt,  Ctrintk 
ein  Judaisirender  Christ,  in  his  Bib,  /fur  Kritik 
und  Exegese  des  N.  T.  voL  i. ;  Paulus,  Historia 
Cerinthi,  in  his  Introductionis  in  N.  T.  capita  telec- 
tiora  ;  Lardner,  History  of  Heretic*,  Works,  toI. 
it.,  4to.  edition.)  [S.  D.] 

CEROESSA  (K«p«Wa),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
Io,  nnd  born  on  the  spot  where  Dytantium  was 
afterwards  built.  She  was  brought  up  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  became  the  mother  of 
Byzos.  (Steph.  By«.  t.  v.  Bvf&rtoy.)  From  this 
story  it  must  be  inferred,  that  Argos  had  some 
shore  in  founding  the  colony  of  Byzantium,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  Megara.  (Miiller, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.)  [L.S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  a  c.  323  with  C.  Sul- 
picius  Longus,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Pnpirius  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  received  their  city  into  surrender.  (Liv.  viiL 
37;  Died,  xviii.  26;  Liv.  ix.  15,  16 ;  Died,  xviii. 
58.)  He  was  magister  eqnitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  315,  and  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites  without  consulting  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  slain  after  killing  the  Samnite 
general.  (Liv.  ix.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (KfpoTrfXrfVnfi),  was  son  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  a  c.  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Bcrisades  and  Amadocus,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  affairs  was  assumed 
by  the  Euboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  who  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  port  in  the  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chcrsonesua,  Cersobleptcs  appearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  ( Dem.  c  A  ristocr. 
pp.  623,  &c,  674,  Ac.)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
have  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  a  c. 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  till  353  (Diod.  xvi.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  the  language  of  Isocrates  (de  J'ac.  p.  163,  d. 
f*i)  ydp  oUoQt  ff/frt  KepvaSkiimiv,  <t.  t.  A.)  so  I 
decisive  against  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  as  Clinton  (on  a  c  356*)  seems 
to  think  it.  (Comp.  ThirlwalPs  Creece,  vol.  v.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi- 
duously the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Beriaades,  before  352,  he  conceived,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridemus conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemus  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  tht  singular  decree  in  his  favour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
unsuccessful!  v,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant.    (Dem.  c  Aristoer.  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 

ahidkm us. ]  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
Ittvn  negotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Chersonosus,  which  however  came  to  nothing 


in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Amadocus  to  allow 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.  But  after 
the  passing  of  the  decree  above-mentioned,  Philip 
became  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptes,  and  in  ac  352 
made  a  successful  expedition  into  Thrace,  gained  a 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  country,  and  brought  away 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hostage.  (Dera.  Olyuik. 

i.  p.  12  ad  fin. ;  Isocr.  Phil.  p.  86,  c ;  Acsch.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.)  At  the  time  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip  in  a  a  346,  we  find 
Cersobleptes  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  fact  was  absent  in  Thrace 
when  the  second  Athenian  embassy  arrived  at 
Pella,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  audience  till 
he  had  completely  conquered  Cersobleptes.  (Dem. 
de  Fals.  U<j.  pp.  390,  391,  de  Cor.  p.  235  ;  Aesch. 
de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  29,  40, &c.)  In  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  Cersobleptes  seems  to  have  reco- 
vered strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  bis  attacks 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont.  Accordingly, 
in  ac.  343,  Philip  again  marched  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  (Diod.  xvi.  71; 
Ep.  PhiL  ad  Alh,  ap.  Dent.  pp.  160,  161  ;  Dem. 
de  Ckers.  p.  105.)  [E.  E.] 

CERVA'RIUS  PRO'CULUS.  [Prwulcn] 
CERVI'DIUS  SCAETOLA.  [Scaevola.] 
CERYX  (Kifpuf),  an  Attic  hero,  a  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly 
family  of  the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 
(Paus.  i.  38.  i  3.)  [L.  S.J 

CES^LLIUS  BASSUS.  [Barscsp.  472,  b.] 
CESTIA'NUS,  a  surname  which  occurs  on  se- 
veral coins  of  the  Plaetoria  gens,  but  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  ancient  writer.  I  Plaktorils.] 

CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  three  person, 
of  this  name,  who  perhaps  are  all  the  some :  one 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  a  c  59  (c  13),  another 
(C.  Cestius)  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  ac.  51  (ad  AH. 
v.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius)  as  praetor  in  a  c. 
44,  who,  he  says,  refused  a  province  from  Antony. 
(Phil.  iii.  10.)  As  the  but  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  sam<> 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  a  c  43. 
(Appian,  li.  C.  iv.  26.) 

2.  Cestius  surnamed  Macbdonici  r,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  formerly  served  in  Macedonia, 
was  a  native  of  Perusia.  When  this  town  wiu 
taken  by  Augustus  in  a  c.  41,  be  set  tire  to  his 
house,  which  occasioned  tho  conflagration  of  the 
whole  city,  and  then  stabbed  himself  and  leaped 
into  the  names.   (Appian,  Ii.  C  r.  49;  VelL  Pat. 

ii.  74.) 

3.  CE*Tit-s  GALi.r/8.  [Gallur.] 

4.  Cb*tiuh  Proci'lur,  accused  of  repetundoe, 
but  acquitted,  A.  n.  56.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  30.) 

5.  Cestius  Sevbrir,  an  infamous  informer 
under  Nero.  (Tac.  Hist  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  two  monuments  at 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tius, both  of  which  are  still  remaining.  This  bridge, 
which  counects  the  islaud  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Cestius  Callus,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improbable  that 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire,  it* 
erection  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
republic    The  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  which  was 
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oscd  as  a  burial-place,  stands  near  the  Porta  Osti- 
ensis,  and  part  of  it  is  within  and  part  without  the 
walls  of  Aurelian.  From  an  inscription  upon  it 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  erected,  in  accordance 
with  a  testamentary  provision,  for  C.  Cestius,  the 
■on  of  Lucius,  who  had  been  Epulo,  Praetor,  Tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  and  one  of  the  seven  Epulones ; 
and  from  another  inscription  on  it,  in  which  the 
names  of  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus  and  M. 
Agrippa  occur,  we  leant,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Whether  this  C.  Cestius  is  to 
bo  identified  with  one  of  the  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  by  Cicero  [see  above.  No.  1],  as  some 
modern  writers  have  supposed,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  name  of  L.  Cestius  occurs  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanua  ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  is  given  below :  the  obverse 
represents  a  female  head  covered  with  an  elephant's 
■kin,  the  reverse  a  sella  curulis  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  iu   (EckheL  t.  p.  169.) 


L.  CE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  a  few  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  declamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  iu 
reply  to  the  orations  of  Cicero  ;  but  neither  Seneca 
nor  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect.  No 
fragment  of  his  works  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero- 
nyra.  ap.  Chrvn.  Eiucb.  vui  01.  exci. ;  Senec.  (W- 
trov.  iil  praef.,  Suasor.  vii. ;  QuintiL  x.  5.  §  20  ; 
Meyer.  Orator.  Roman.  Frtujm.)         [W.  It.] 

CETHE'GUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  family  was  of  old  date. 
They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion  of  wear- 
ing their  anus  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in 
the  words  cutctuii  Cethegi  (An  Poet.  50);  and 
Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
[sec  No.  8]  thus,  ejnertiaut  nutnus  remna  Ctilwyu 

1.  M.  Cornelius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Cethegus,  was 
curulc  acdile  in  n.  i.  213,  and  poutifcx  maximus 
in  the  same  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Lcntulu* ; 
praetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia  ; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Scmpronius  Tuditanus  ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
next  year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Varus  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  it.  c.  196 
(Liv.  xxv.  2,  41,  xxvii.  11,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Ennins 
gave  him  the  name  of  Suattae  medulla  (ap.  Cic. 
Cat.  Maj.  14  ;  comp.  Brut.  15),  and  Horace  twice 
refers  to  him  as  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
of  Latin  words.  (Ep*t.  ii.  2.  116,  A rt  PoVL  50, 
and  Schol.  ad  loc.) 

2.  C.  Cornelius  L.  f.  M.  n.  Cethegus,  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  proconsul  in  a.  c.  200,  before 
he  had  been  aedile.  Elected  acdile  iu  hi*  absence 
he  exhibited  the  games  with  groat  magnificence. 

c.  199.)    As  consul  (u.  c.  197;,  he  defeated 


the  Insubrians  and  Cenomaniaus  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  194  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Minucius  Rufus  to  mediate  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxxu  49,  50, 
xxxii.  7,  27—30,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  L.  f.  P.  N.  Cethegus,  curule 
aedile  in  a.  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Baebius  Tamphtlua  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  fought, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  granted  to  any  one  before.  I  it  173  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  dividing  the  Li- 
gurian  aud  Gallic  lands.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7, 23,  xl.  18; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xih.  13.  a.  27  ; 
Plut.  Num.  22  ;  Liv.  xl.  38,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  praetor  in  184 
a.  c    (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  Cornelius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cethegus,  was 
sent  in  a.  c.  171  as  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
triumvir  coloniae  deducendae,  in  order  to  plant  nn 
additional  body  of  citizens  at  Aquilcia.  As  consul 
in  160  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xlUi.  1,  17,  EpiL  46.) 

6.  L.  Corneliuh  Cetheous,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c.  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Li  bo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba  for  breach  of  his  word,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Lusitaniaus  to  death,  mid 
selling  others  as  slaves.  (Liv.  /.',-,'.  49  ;  Cic*  de 
Oral.  i.  52,  Jirut.  23,  ad  Alt.  xii.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  CETHEous,a  friend  of  Mart  us, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (n.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Nuniidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  hends  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60  62,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bad  lift,  and  utter  want 
of  faith,  he  remitted  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla's  death ;  and  it  was  he  who  Joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  man  like 
himself,  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Astonius,  No. 
9] ;  nor  did  Lucullus  disduin  to  sue  Cethegus' 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic.  Parad.  v.  3 ;  PluL  LucuU.  5, 
6  ;  comp.  Cic  pro  Cluent.  31.) 

8.  C.  Cornelius  Cetheous,  one  of  Catiline's 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  youth  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  2.5)  ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des- 
perate political  attempt ;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
Catiline,  (b.  c.  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cethegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lcntulus.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  tardiness  of 
LentultiB  prevented  anything  being  done.  Cethegus 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  daggers  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  se.d 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Allobrogian  ambas- 
sadors. Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  (manus  rrsana  (WAryi,  Lucan,  ii.  543;  comp. 
Cic.  in  Cut.  iv.  6)  ;  aud  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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Catiline's  departure,  had  fallen  to  him  instead  of 
Lentuhis,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  Rome 
would  have  been  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  best 
citizens  murdered.  (SalL  Cat.  17,46 — 50,  55; 
Cic  in  Cat.  iii.  3,  5— 7,  pro  Sull.  6,  25,  &c,  post 
Re<l.  in  Sen.  4,  pro  Domo,  "24  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
2— 5,  Ac  15.)  [H.O.  L.] 

CEYX  (KiW{),  lord  of  Tracing,  was  connected 
by  friendship  with  Heracles.  He  was  the  father 
of  Hippasus,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  ally  of  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6, 
Ac)  According  to  others,  Ccvx  was  a  nephew  of 
Heracles,  who  built  for  him  toe  town  of  Trachis. 
M'uller  {l)or.  iL  1 1.  §  3,  comp.  i.  3-  §  5)  supposes 
that  the  marriage  of  Cej'x  and  his  connexion  with 
Heracles  were  subjects  of  ancient  poems.    [  L.  S.] 

CHA'nRIAS(Xa«pioi),  the  Athenian  general, 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Iphicrates  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian force  at  Corinth  in  B.  c.  393,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  92),  who  places  it,  however,  at 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  392  that 
Iphicrates,  yet  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 
Mora.    (See  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  34  ;  Schneid.  ad 
Xen.  Hdl.  iv.  5.  §  19.)    In  8.  c  388,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Evagoras  against  the  Persians, 
Chabrias  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartans, 
who  lost  their  commander  Gorgopas  in  the  en- 
gagement.   The  consequence  of  his  success  was, 
that  the  Athenians  were  delivered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  Aeginetans. 
(Xen.  Hell.  t.  1.  §  10,  Ac;  comp.  iv.  8.  §  24  ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10;  Dem.  c  I*pt.  p.  479,  nd  fin.) 
In  a  c.  378  he  was  joined  with  Timotheus  and 
Callistratus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
paign that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  The  attitude  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  Spartans  did  not  venture  to  charge. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.  (Xen. 
Hdl  v.  4.  §  34,  Ac. ;  Died.  xv.  32,  33  ;  Polyaen. 
Ii.  1 ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  I.  c  ;  AriaU  Met.  iii.  10.  §  7.) 
It  was  perhaps  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  Acoris,   king  of  Egypt,  to  act  as 
general  of  the  mercenaries  in  his  service  against 
the  Persians :  the  Athenians,  however,  recalled 
him  on  the  remonstrance  of  Pharnabazus.  (Diod. 
xr.  29.)    Bnt  other  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
Jess  equivocal  nature,  and  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country.    The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  out  Pollis 
with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  corn.    Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act 
against  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Naxos,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
up  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  (&>pt.  9,  b.  c. 
376),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive 
and  important  victory, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Pcloponncsian  war. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
had  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Arginusae  to  look  before  everything  to  the  sav- 
in? of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.  (Xen.  Hell. 
r.  J.  §g  60,  61  ;  Diod.  xv.  34,  35 ;  Polyaen,  iii. 


11;   Dem.  e.   AriiAicr.  p.  68fi ;   Plut.  Phoe.  6, 
CamHI.  19,  de  Gior.  Ath.  7  )     In  B.  c.  373, 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Iphicrates  and  Callistra- 
tus in  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  for 
Corcyra  [see  p.  577,  b.] ;  and  early  in  368  he  led 
the  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  aid  Sparta  in 
resisting  at  the  Isthmus  the  second  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  Epaniinondas,  and  repulsed  the 
latter  in  an  attack  'which  he  made  on  Corinth. 
(Xen.  Hdl.  viL  1.  §§  15—19;  Diod.  xv.  68,  69; 
Paus.  ix.  15.)    Two  years  after  this  b.  c.  366,  he 
was  involved  with  Callistratus  in  the  accusation 
of  having  caused  the  loss  of  Oropus  to  Athens 
[Callistratus,  No.  3]  (comp.  Dem.  e.  Meid. 
p.  535)  ;  and  Clinton  suggests,  that  this  may 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  defend- 
ed by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iii.  24) — a  suggestion  which  does 
not  preclude  us  from  supposing,  that  it  was  also 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Aristotle.  (fiAei.  iii.  10. 
§  7 ;  see  Clint.  FasL  iL  p.  396,  note  tr,  and  sub 
anno  395;  comp.  Diet,  if  A  nL  m.  v.  ourrryopos.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompus  we  hear  that 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  glad  to  enter  on  any 
foreign  service,  not  only  because  it  gave  bim  more 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  luxurious  propensities, 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoyance  to  which 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  Athens. 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  early  in  B.c  361,  taking 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachos,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.  Tbe 
king's  army  of  mercenaries  was  entrusted  to  Age- 
silaus, who  however  deserted  his  cause  for  that  of 
Nectanabis,  while  Chabrias  remained  faithful  to 
his  first  engagement   On  the  course  and  results  of 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  side,  and 
Diodorus  on  the  other.  (Theopomp.  ay>.  A  then.  xii. 
p.  532,  b. ;  Nep.  Chaltr.  3  ;  Xen.  Aye*. ;  Plut  Age*. 
37;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93;  Wesseling,  ad  loc.)  About 
B.c  358  Chabrias  was  sent  to  succeed  Athenodoms 
as  commander  in  Thrace  ;  but  he  arrived  with  only 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Charidemus 
renounced  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Atheno- 
dorus,  and  drove  Chabrias  to  consent  to  another 
most  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Athena. 
[Ch  ARiDSMt'S.]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social 
war  in  357,  Chares  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Athenian  army,  and  Chabrias  was  joined  with  him 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet;  though,  according  to  C. 
N epos,  the  lattcraccompanicd  the  expedition  merely 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  siege  of  Chios,  which 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  he  advanced 
with  gallant  rashness  into  the  harbour,  before  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  disabled, 
he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it,  and 
fell  6ghting.  (Diod.  xvi.  7 ;  Nep.  Chat*.  4  ;  Dem. 
c.  Lept.  p.  481.)    Plutarch  tells  us  that  Chabrias 
was  slow  in  devising  and  somewhat  rash  in  exe- 
cuting, and  that  both  defects  were  often  in  some 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  his  young  friend 
Plmcion.  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
loss  to  Athens.    His  private  qualities  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  profligate  self-indulgence 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus  were  at  least  such  as  to  attract 
and  permanently  retain  the  friendship  of  Phocion. 
His  public  services  were  rewarded  with  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  liturgies ;  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  privilege  to  his  son  Ctcsippus,  from 
whom  the  law  of  I^ptincs  would  have  taken  it. 
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wi  successfully  advocated  by  Demosthenes  in  B.C. 
355.  (Plut  Pkoc  6,  7 ;  Dem.  &  Lept.  pp.  479— 
483.)  Pausaniaa  (i.  29)  •peaks  of  the  tomb  of 
Chabrias  as  lying  between  those  of  Pericles  and 
Phonnion  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  Aca- 
demy. [E.E.] 

CIIAE'REA,  C  CA'SSIUS,  the  slayer  of  the 
emperor  Calient  la,  was  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  incited  to  con- 
spire against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noble 
spirit  and  love  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  cruelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  and 
favour  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  his  des- 
truction, and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em- 
peror, who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  bold  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  by  giving  through 
him  such  watchwords  as  Venus  and  Priapus.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sabinus 
and  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ac- 
tion. On  the  fourth  day  of  the  games,  as  the  em- 
peror was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
con»pirators  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Choerea  striking 
the  first  blow.  (Jan.  24,  a.  d.  41.)  In  the  confu- 
sion which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula  ;  but 
others,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,  escaped  into  the 
palace.  Chaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gula's wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
supported  the  scheme,  which  the  senators  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  received 
from  the  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
Liberty.  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  bis  first  act  was  to 
put  Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaerea*  own  desire,  the 
fiword  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
ferings to  his  manes.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xix. 
1-4  ;  Sueton.  Calig.  36-58,  Claud.  11  ;  DionCa**. 
lix.  29;  Zonaras,  xi.  7;  Seneca,  de  Const.  18; 
Aurel.  Vict  Can.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (Xaiptaj).  ].  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Archestratos,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  b.  c.  4 1 1.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
government ;  but  Chaerea*  himself  escaping,  re- 
turned to  Samoa,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
measures  which  ensued  in  favour  of  democracy 
under  Thrasybulos  and  Thrasyllus.  (Thuc  viiL 
74,  86.) 

2.  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
speaking  of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
in  b.  c.  219,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
history,  but  gossip  fit  for  barbers'  shops,  Kovptafdji 
Kcd  xafSifpov  AaAtaf.  (Polyb.  iii.  20.)  We  find 
no  record  either  of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished.  A  writer  of 
this  name  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p. 
32,  <L),  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
be  determined.  [E.  E.J 
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CHAE'REAS,  artist*.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronze,  who  made  statue*  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  father  Philip.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  l!».  §  14.) 

2.  A  goldsmith.  Xtupjas  6  xpvaoriicrotv  6  kotA 
rwrov  iroutlKos .  ( Locian,  Leriph.  xxxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.] 
CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  freed  man  of  homo  C.  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slave  whom  he  entrusted  to  Roscius  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flavius,  against  whom  accordingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chaerea*  and  Roscius  for  damages. 
Roacius  obtained  a  farm  for  himself  from  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaerea*,  who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiff*.  The  matter  was  at  first  refern-d 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  against  Romtius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (proQ.Itoscio) 
partially  extant.  We  must  form  but  n  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  full  license  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plaintiff.  (Sec  especially  c  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (X<up*pdTT,i),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  a*  one  of  those  who  attended  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage from  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  elder 
brother  Chaerephon  serves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oc- 
casion of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  3.)  [E.  E.] 
CHAERE'MON  (Xaurfu**).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  have  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  hi*  style  was  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Frogs.  On  the  other  band,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulus  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43,  c)  and  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
least,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tions him  in  a  manner  which,  in  tho  opinion  of 
some  critic*,  implies  that  Chacremon  was  alive. 
(Rket.  ii.  23,24,  iii.  12;  Problem,  iii.  16 ;  Poet.  i. 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writers  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon  flourished  may  be  fixed  about  b.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proof*,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  taste 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
tlorid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  introduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  dithyrambic  poet*  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  fragments  and  even  some  of  the  tides  of  Chne- 
plays  shew,  that  he 
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hemic  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  old  tragedy.  He 
excelled  in  description,  not  merely  of  objects  and 
scene*  properly  belonging  to  hia  subject  but  de- 
scription introduced  solely  to  afford  pleasure,  and 
that  generally  of  a  sensual  kind.  He  especially 
luxuriate*  in  the  description  of  flowers  and  of  fe- 
male beauty.  His  descriptions  belong  to  the  class 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  as  dpyd  n*pv  and  as 
afr*  ifOirtd  Mifrc  tuwoifrixd.  The  approach  to 
comedy,  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  from  common 
life,  and  that  even  in  a  burlesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Alcedis  of  Eu- 
ripides, seems  to  have  been  carried  still  further  by 
Chaeremon ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  comic  poet  by  Snidas,  Eudocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist  Rhct.  iii.  p.  69,  b.  (For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  Chacremon's  tragedies  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
hare  been  far  more  descriptive  and  lyric  than  dra- 
matic ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaeremon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  ivory v**rrutoL  (Rhct.  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
believing  that  at  this  period  dramas  were  written 
without  the  intention  of  bringing  thein  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  fact,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  docs  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  eomjtarative  fitness 
of  some  dramas  for  acting  and  of  others  for  reading. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  plays  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  SioaowaA/cu.  The 
following  are  the  plays  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved  :  'AA£««n4?aia,  *Ax<AA«i)i 
£>»fxriToicToVor  or  Stpclrrft  (a  title  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  appp  aching  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  Aufowos,  Bufcrij*,  'Uv, 
Minfcu,  'Oftuo-ircuf  Tpavfiarlaty  Otrctfo,  and  KeV 
ravpot.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle  ( Poet.  i.  12,  or  9,  ed.  Hitter)  calls  it 
ftucr^v  pa^ilar  i£  iatimm*  toJv  u4rpm*>  (eomp. 
xxiv.  1 1,  or  6),  and  Athenaeus(xiii.  p.608, e)  says  of 
it  hrrtp  Spa/xa  iroAvficTpoV  i<ni.  The  fragments  of 
Chaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartsch,  4to.  Mogunt  1843. 

There  are  three  epigrams  ascribed  to  Chaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  AnaL  ii.55; 
Jacobs  ii.  56'),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  Argives  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Meleager  also  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refers  to  an  unknown  orator  Eubulus, 
the  son  of  Athenagoras. 

(Welcker,  Die  Gricck.  Trag.  &c  iii.  pp.  1082— 
1095  ;  Meineke,  Hid.  CriL  Cum.  Grace  pp.  517— 
521  ;  Ritter,  Annot.  in  Arid.  Poet,  p.  87  ;  Hee- 
ren,  De  Chaeremone  7  rap.  Vet.  Grate ;  Jacobs, 
Additamenta  Animadv.  in  Aiken,  p.  325,  dec ; 
Bartach,  De  Chaeremone  Pacta  Tropica.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  waa  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.  He  is  called  Upoypafifumtit, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(Tzetr.  m  Horn.  II.  p.  123.  1 1,  28,  p.  146.  16 ; 
Y.wh.Pracp.Erana.  v.  10.)   He  was  the  teacher 
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of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  that 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  «.  r.  &torfou>t  'AXf(aySp«it.) 
This  fixes  his  date  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  tbo 
mention  of  him  in  connexion  with  Corn  ut  us. 
(Suid.  *.  v.  'Clpryiwn,  ;  Euaeb.  Hid.  Eec  ri.  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expedition 
up  Egypt  [Gallus],  and  made  great  professions 
of  his  astronomical  knowledge,  but  incurred  much 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  ignorance  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  806) :  but  the  suspicion  of  Fabricius,  that  this 
account  refers  to  a  different  person,  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  groundless.  (HibL  Grate,  iii.  p.  546.) 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  and  became 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Alex* 
aiider  of  Aegae.  (Suid.  s.  v.  'AXifapSpot  Atytuos.) 

1.  His  chief  work  was  a  history  of  Egypt, 
which  embraced  both  its  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory. An  interesting  fragment  respecting  the 
Egyptian  priests  is  preserved  by  Porphyry  (de 
Abstinent,  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (c.  Jovimianum,  ii.). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphics  (l*poyKv*>w&\ 
Suid.  ».  v.  'Upoykv^utd  and  Xaupnblm*>).  3.  On 
Comets  (n~tpi  mfirrrmr^  Origen.  e.  CeU.  L  59  :  per- 
haps in  Seneca,  Quaed.  Not.  viL  5,  we  should 
read  Chaeremon  for  Charimander  ;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  for  Charimander  is  mentioned  by  Pappus, 
lib.  vii.  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  work,  wtpi 
o-vviiafxttr,  which  is  quoted  by  Apollonius.  (Bek.- 
ker,  AnecdoL  Grace,  ii.  28,  p.  515.  15.) 

As  an  historian,  Chaeremon  is  charged  by  Jo- 
seph us  with  wilful  falsehood  (<*.  Apion.  cc.32,  33). 
This  charge  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  for,  be- 
sides the  proofs  of  it  alleged  by  Josephus,  we  are 
informed  by  Tzettee  ( ChU.  v.  6),  that  Chaeremon 
stated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  years  ! 

Of  his  philosophical  views  we  only  know  that 
he  was  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  religious  sys- 
tem as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  worship  of  nature, 
as  displayed  in  the  visible  world  (  6ociu<voi  Kocpiot) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Iamblichvs,  Hia 
works  were  studied  by  Origen.  (Suid.  a.  v.  'Gpt- 
ytrns ;  Euseb.  Hid.  Eec.  vi.  19.)  Martial  (xi. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (Ionsius,  dm 
Script.  Hid.  PhUo*.  p.  208  ;  Brucker,  Hid.  CriL 
PhU.  ii.  p.  543,  &c  ;  Kruger,  Hid.  Pkiio*.  Ant. 
p.  407  ;  Voasiua.  de  Hid.  Grace  pp.  209,  210, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 

CJI  A'RMADAS,  the  philosopher.  [Chahmidm, 
No.  2.] 

CHAERB'PHANES,  artist.  [Nicophanbs.] 
CHAE'REPHON  (Xou^aV),  of  the  Athenian 
demus  of  Spbettus,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Socrates 
is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  attended  his  instruc- 
tions for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  to  \>e  do 
rived  from  them,  and  to  have  exemplified  in  his 
practice  his  master's  precepts.    From  tbo  several 
notices  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  warm  feelings,  pecu- 
liarly saoeptible  of  excitement  with  a  spirit  of 
high  and  generous  emulation,  and  of  great  energy 
in  everything  that  he  undertook.    He  it  was  that 
inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wisest 
of  men,  and  received  the  famous  answer : 
1o<pds  2<xpoic\rjr  awpehtpos  J*  EihwrOns* 
a>'8ps>v  Si  wuvroiv  ^Mcpdrns  ao<f.-tHnaros. 
The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Aristophanes  shew 
that  he  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  school  of 
Socrates;  while  from  the  nicknames,   such  as 
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MKTtpls  and  tw((vot,  by  which  he  was  known, 
and  the  Aristophank  allusiona  to  his  weakness  and 
his  sallow  complexion  (  Vesp,  1413,  yvytuxl  iouttis 
darjriyp ;  comp.  Nub.  496),  it  appears  that  he  in- 
jured bis  health  by  intense  application  to  study. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  politics, 
was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy in  B.  c  403.  (Plat.  Apol.  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  passage  just  referred  to  it  appears,  that  he  was 
dead  when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  a  c. 
399.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  48,  ii.  3 ;  Plat.  Charm. 
p.  153,  G'orp.  pp.  447,  448  ;  Stallb.  ad  I'lat.  Apol. 
p.  21,  a. ;  Athen.  v.  p.  218;  Aristoph.  Nub.  105, 
145,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296.  1564  ;  SchoL  ad 
U.cc.)  [E.E.] 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quintus,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  (Ad  Q.  /V.  i.  1.  §  4, 
ad  Fam.  xil  22,  30,  ad  Att.  iv.  7,  v.  4.) 

CHAEKIS(Xa<jfNf ).  1.  A  flute-player  and  har- 
per at  Athens,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  fond 
of  hearing  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  bv  Aristophanes. 
(Ack.  16,  831,  Pom,  916,  ^r.858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  tho  two  passages  last  referred  to  we" 
learn,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecrates  in 
the  "Ay/taw  (Plat.  Prolog,  p.  327)  and, — for  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  different  person, 
— by  Cratinus  in  the  Niptvts. 

2.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Coreyra,  mentioned 
by  Demetrius  of  Phalcrus  (ap.  Tzetz,  ProUoom.  ad 
Lycophr. ;  see  Fabric  Bibl.  Orate,  ri.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (father  of  Apollonus,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  lie  was  pro- 
bably contemporary  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 
(Fabric.  UiU.  Grate,  i.  p.  508,  ii.  pp.  84,  396,  iv. 
pp.  275,  380,  vi.  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xaifx»v),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
Thcro,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chacroueia  in  Boeotio.  (Paus.  ix.  40. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  e.  Xaipdvaa ;  Plut  Sulla, 
17.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAERON  (Xakw),  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  a  c.  183  as  the  represen- 
tative of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Acbaeans  when  they  took 
Sparta  in  a.  c  188,  and  restored  the  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant.  On  this  occasion  the  ob- 
ject of  Choeron's  mission  was  obtained.  (Polyb. 
xxiv.  4 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  48 ;  comp.  Plut  Philop.  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  u.  c.  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Lacedaemou  for  the  second 
timo  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  Polyb.  xxv.  2 ;  Liv.  xl. 
2,  20.)  Polybius  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  demagogue ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  hinds,  unjustly  seised,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Apollonides  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
ceedings and  examine  the  public  accounts;  but 
Chaeron  had  Apollonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achaeans  and  cost 
into  prison.    (Polyb.  xxv.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xoipsw),  a  man  of  Megalopolis, 
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I  who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  c  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  the  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut  Ale*.  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (wtpl  t&v  »pot  'AA«*{.  p.  214)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellenc  by  Alexander  (comp.  Fa- 
bric. UiU.  Crate,  b.  ii.  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  509)  as  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyranicolly  at  Pel- 
lene,  banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  slaves. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
effect  of  Plato's  principles  in  the  *  Republic  *  and 
the  "Laws."  [E.  E.] 

CH  A'LCIDEUS  (XaAKi3«<5i),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
B.  c  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Alcibiades  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt  He  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melanchridas,  the  hi^h- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  at  Peiraeeus,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Acgaean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  the  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Erythrae,  and  Claxomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
fleet  °f  Teos;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphemes.  From 
this  time  Chakideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chakideus'  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disaffected  towns;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  Lesbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chakideus  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  b.  c)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc.  viil  6,  8,  1 1,  17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHALCI'DIUS,  stykd  in  MSS.  Fir  Clarit- 
siinsu,  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  place 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  '*  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prions  Timaei  Platonici," 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Hosius, 
whom  Barth  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaca,  held  in  a.  d.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  believer  might,  of  the  star  which  heralded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage;  Fulgentius  Planciades  dedicates  his 
I  tracts  **  Allegoria  librorum  Virgilii"  and  **  Dc 
[  prisco  Sermone"  to  a  Chakidius,  who  may  be  the 
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person  whom  we  are  now  discussing,  and  calls  him 
**  Lcvitarum  Sanctissimus  ;M  but  in  reality  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  from  internal  evidence  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  was 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
very  plausibly  conjectured,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gives  no 
hint  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  or  even  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Augustinus  Jus- 
tiniunus,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  Badius 
Asccnsius,  Paris,  fol.  1520,  illustrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unskilfully  executed ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fragments  of 
Cicero's  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4 to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Meursius  ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabriclus, 
Hamburg,  fol.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippoiytus. 
The  text  was  improved  by  the  collation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Meursius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Histor.  Lifer.  Ecdet.  Script,  vol.  L 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil.  ;  Barthius,  Adv.  xxii.  16*,  xlviii. 
8  ;  Kunccius,  Do  inerti  tie  decrrpiia  Jjimgwae  Iap- 
titnu-  &«MX-/trfe,  c.  ix.  §  5 ;  Brucker,  Histor.  Crit. 
PkUo$.  voL  iii.  p.  546,  iv.  p.  1322.)     [\V.  R,] 

CHALC10ECUS  (XoAa/owrot),  •»  the  goddess 
of  the  brazen  house,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brazen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndarcus,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Giliadas.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  Pau$.  5;  Polyb.  iv.  22.)  Respecting  the 
festival  of  the  Chakioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
sec  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Xa\«toUta.  [L.  S.] 

CHALCI'OPE  (XoAk<o>»).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Khexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeus.  (ApolkxL  iii  15. 
§  6  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypylus  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thessalus.  (Horn.  11.  ii. 
679  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  I.)  [L.S.J 

CHALCIS  (XoAk/i),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
t'halcis  in  Euboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (F.ustatb.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chalcis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curctes  and 
Corybantes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalcis.  (Schol.  Vict,  ad 
Horn.  II.  xiv.  291 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)    [L.  S.] 

CHALCUCO'NDYLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LACNICUS  or  NICO- 
LA'CS  (AooWof  or  tiutoKdot  XoAxokokSi/Atm?  or 
XoA«cor8vAi}T),  a  Byxantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Palaeologus,  an  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Miirad  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1 446.  Hamberger  ( (itlekrte 
Wichrichtcn  von  hervhmten  Mannern^  Ap:.  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  been 
alive  in  1490,  and  even  later,  as  Vossius  thinks 
( />c  Ifistoricu  fVraeri*,  ii.  30).  Chalcocondyles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  history 


of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  which  begins  with  the  year  1298, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks  in  1 463, 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.    Chalcocondyles,  a  statesman 
of  great  experience  and  of  extensive  learning,  is  a 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  style  is  interesting 
and  attractive,  and  whose  work  is  one  of  the  nio*t 
important  sources  for  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
fell  of  the  Greek  empire.     His  work,  however, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  very 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  several  instances  the 
aspect  of  a  book  composed  of  different  essays, 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  occasionally, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  little  care  tor 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.  Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  display  of  matters  which 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sub- 
ject, and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  to 
shew  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.    But  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  are 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  of  bis  time,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  history,  geography,  and 
ethnography.    Among  these  episodes  there  is  a 
most  interesting  description  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  travels  of  several  of 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, (ii.  pp  36 — 50,  cd.  Paris.)    He  says  that 
Ocrmany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  and 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartessus  (!)  in  the  Py- 
renees (!!);  but  he  observes  with  great  justness, 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  one  head, 
they  would  be  the  most  powerful  nation  ;  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  towns 
flourishing  by  trade  and   industry ;  that  the 
mechanical  arts  arc  cultivated  by  them  with  great 
success ;  that  they  hare  invented  gun- powder,  and 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.   The  passage  treat- 
ing of  Germany  is  given  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes  in  Freberus  u  Corpus  Script.  Rer.  Genu." 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  opposite  to 
Flanders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to  the 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  united 
under  one  government;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  flourishing  trade 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (Aot&irti).  His 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  is 
correct,  and  he  was  informed  of  their  being  the 
first  bowmen  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  says 
that  their  language  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  English 
language  with  the  Irish.    He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  the 
French,  which  was  an  error  as  to  the  nation  at 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  nobles  ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy 
were  well  known  to  him.    At  that  time  strangers 
and  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  ladies  in  England 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  one  hundred  years  later 
moved  the  sympathising  heart  of  the  learned  Eras- 
mus Koterodaimis,  and  caused  him  to  express  his 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Faustus  An- 
drelinus  :  the  Greek,  brought  up  among  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  to 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  scandalous  and 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kindness. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  Chalcocondyles  are  tho^e 
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iii  the  Bodleian,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial, 
nnd  of  Naples,  in  the  Bibl.  Lauren  liana  at  Flo- 
rence, several  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  and 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coislin  library  now  united  with  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  history  of  Chalcocondyles  was 
first  published  in  I<atin  translations,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  of  Con  rod  as  Clauserus  of  Zurich, 
Basel,  1556,  fol.;  the  same  corrected  and  compared 
with  an  unedited  translation  of  Philippos  Gunde- 
lius  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nicephorus  Grego- 
ras, ibid.  1562,  fol.;  the  same  together  with  Latin 
translations  of  Zonaras,  Nicetas,  and  Nicephorus 
Gregoras,  Frankfort  on-tbe-Main,  1568,  foL  The 
Greek  text  was  first  published,  with  the  transla- 
tion and  notes  of  Clauserus,  and  the  works  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Georgius  Aeropolita,  at 
Genera,  1615,  fol.  Fabrot  perused  this  edition 
for  his  own,  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Byzantine  historians ( 1 650,  fol);  he  collated 
two  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
rected both  the  text  and  the  translation  of  the 
Genera  edition ;  he  added  the  history  of  Ducas,  a 
glossary,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German- 
version,  by  John  Gaudier,  called  Spiegel,  of  a 
Turkish  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  history. 
The  French  translation  of  Chalcocondyles  by  Blaise 
de  Vigenere,  was  edited  and  continued  at  first  by 
Artus  Thomas,  a  dull  writer  and  an  equivocal 
scholar,  and  after  him  by  Mexerai,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.  This  latter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  a  useful  book.  None  of  these  editions  is 
satisfactory  :  the  text  is  still  susceptible  of  correc- 
tions, and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  important 
additions,  as  the  different  MSS.  nave  not  all  been 
collated.  Besides,  we  want  a  good  commentary, 
which  anil  present  the  less  difficulties,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  it  arc  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall  to  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  work  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baron  we  learn,  that  he  considers  Chalcocondyles 
as  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that  the  reproach 
of  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
should  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byzantines  will  furnish  us  with  such  a  com- 
mentary. (Fabric.  BUJ.  Grace,  vii.  pp.793 — 795; 
Hanuuer-Purgstall,  Geschicitte  den  Ostnanisrhen 
Itriches,  vol.  i.  p.  469,  ii.  p.  83.)         [W.  P.J 

CIIALCO'DON  (XaA**oW).  1.  A  son  of 
Abas,  king  of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea.  He  was 
slain  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  theThebans, 
and  his  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  15.  §  3;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coan  who  wounded  H oracles  in  a  fight  at 
night  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  Theocritus  (vii.  6) 
calls  him  Chalcon.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5,  iii. 
5.  $  15;  Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7,  viii.  15.  $  3;  Horn. 
//.  ii.  741,  iv.  463.)  [L  S.J 

CHALCON  (XdAjcsfF).  1.  [Chalcodon,No.2.] 

2.  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  father  of  Ba- 
thyclea.    (Horn.  //.  xvi.  594,  flee) 

3.  Of  Cyparissus,  the  shield-bearer  of  Antilo- 
chus.  He  was  in  love  with  the  Amazon  Pcnthe- 
aileia,  but  on  hastening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  body 
to  a  cross,  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1697.)  [L  S.J 


CHALCO'STHENES.  1.  A  statuary  in  bronze, 
who  made  statues  of  comoedians  and  athletes. 
(Plin.  //.  A*,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unburut  clay  (cruda  opera,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12. 
s.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Ccra- 
meicus  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist  It  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.  [P.  S.] 

CHAL1NITIS  (XaAufm),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (x*A»*o»),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  for  the  name,  it  is 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
Bellerophontes,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  §  1  ;  comp.  Athkna.)       [L.  S.] 

CHAMAE'LEON  (Xo/uuAtW),  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Heracleia  on  the  Pont  us,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote 
works  on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  srtpl  'AnucpsWros,  w#pl  2ait<pouiy  wtpl 
Si/umoW,  wtpl  BtcnriSoSj  npl  AiVxoAow,  w*f.l 
AaVov,  **<pl  Tlty&dpov,  w*pl  Jnjtnxopou.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  (wfpl  tntpupSlas). 
In  this  last  work  he  treated,  among  other  subjects, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  (Athcn.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
by  the  title  »«pi  tt}$  dpxedas  KWftySlas,  which  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumelus.  (Meineke,  as  quoted  below.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  for 
Diogenes  says,  that  Chamaeleon  accused  Heracleides 
Ponticus  of  baring  stolen  from  him  his  work  con- 
cerning Homer  and  Hesiod.  (v.  6.  g  92.)  Tho 
above  works  were  probably  both  biographical  and 
critical.  He  also  wrote  works  entitled  wtpi  df«iir, 
and  wpl  <rarvpwvy  and  some  moral  treatises,  irrfl 
tJBoktji  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophnutu*), 
wporprrutiv,  and  **pl  /W0>jf.  Of  all  his  works 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (Ionsius,  Script.  Hist. 
Pkilos.  L  17;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Graee.  p.  413,  ed. 
Westermann ;  Bockh,  Praef.  ad  Find.  Schol.  p.  ix.; 
Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  Com.  Urate,  p.  8.)     [P.  S  J 

CHAMYNE  (XofioVij),  a  surname  of  Demetcr 
in  Elis,  which  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
having  opened  (xsuvfiJ')  at  that  place  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Ells  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  $  1.)  [L  S.] 

CHAOS  (Xaoi),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (lies.  Tktog, 
116),  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all 
things  arose.  A  different  definition  of  Chaos  is 
given  by  Ovid  (Met.  i.  1,  Ac),  who  describes  it  as 
the  confused  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Ercbos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  lower  world.  [L.  S.J 

CHARAX  (Xdpal),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian 
and  priest  who  wrote  two  large  works,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EAXijmd,  the  other  named 
Xpofiad,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanas  Byrantinus  (».  e.  '(lp*4t).  In  the 
former  he  mentions  Augustus  Caesar  and  Nero, 
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which  is  our  only  authority  for  his  date.  Suidas 
quotes  an  epigram,  beginning 

Llfjl  Xipa£  ft/Mi)*  yipaprjt  «r3  Tltpyauov  dxpifs, 
which  gives  his  country  and  profession.  He  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanu*  Byxantinua. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Euagrius  (Hist.  Red.  v.  cxtr.) 
among  those  historians  who  mixed  fable  with  his- 
tory, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  **  De  Rebus  Incredibilibus"  (cc.  1 5, 
16).  (Comp.  Vosaius,  de  Hist.  Graec.  p.  414,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

CHARAXUS  (Xdpatos)  of  Mytilene,  son  of 
Scamandronymus  and  brother  of  the  famous  Sap- 
pho, fell  desperately  in  love  with  Rhodopis  the 
hetaera  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  according  to 
Suidas  (*.  r.  'Iao^a**),  married  her.  For  this,  He- 
rodotus tells  us,  he  waa  vehemently  satirized  by 
his  sister  on  his  return  to  Mytilene,  though  indeed 
the  passage  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  infatuated 
him  wns  the  object  of  Sappho's  attack.  Athenacus, 
contradicting  Herodotus,  calls  the  hetaera  in  ques- 
tion Dorica ;  and  Suidas  tells  us  («.  t>.  'PoSwwt&os 
dVdfojua),  that  Doricha  was  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod,  ii.  135  ;  Suid.  s.v. 
~2xw<pti;  Athen.  xiii.  p.596,b.;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  808; 
Muller,  LiL  of  Greece,  ch.  xiii.  §  6 ;  Ov.  Her.  xv. 
117.)  [E.E.) 

CHARES  (Xd>»s),  an  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  B.  c.  3o'7,  as  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliasiana,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  assisted  by  the  Thcban 
commander  at  Sicyon.  His  operations  were  suc- 
cessful in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign under  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
diHiinguished  himself.  (Xen.  Hell,  vil  2.  §§  18-23  ; 
Diod.  xv.  75  ;  Aesch.  de  Fait.  Ley.  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [Call istk at tf s,  No.  3]; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyonians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture, shews  how  important  his  presence  had 
Ixjen  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii. 
4.  §  I,  comp.  vii.  3.  §  2.)  [Euphron,  Pasjmkluh,] 
In  .'Mil  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leostbencs, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  of  Phe- 
rac  [p.  125,  a.],  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  he  gave 
his  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchical  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  waa  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed, — a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  failed  at  the 
Nimo  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  xv. 
95.)  The  necessary  consequence  waa  the  losa  of 
the  island  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out.  In  358  Chares  waa  sent  to  Thrace  as 
general  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidemus 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Athe- 
nodorus.  [Charidknus.]  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chabrias,  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  n.  c.  356.  According 
to  Diodorus,  his  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
which  he  waa  eager,  he  accused  them  to  the  peo- 
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pie,  and  they  were  recalled   and  subsequently 
brought  to  trial    As  C.  Nepoa  tella  it.  Chares  ac- 
tually attacked  the  enemy  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
was  worsted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  himself, 
charged  his  colleagues  with  not  supporting  him. 
In  the  prosecution  he  waa  aided  by  Aristopbon, 
the  Arenian.    (Diod.  xvi.  1,21  ;   Nep.  Tim.  3; 
ArUt  RheL  ii.  23.  §  7,  hi.  10.  §  7  ;  Isocr.  wtpl 
'AtrrdS.  §  137;  Deinarch.  c  Poiyd.  §  17.)  Being 
now  left  in  the  sole  command,  and  being  in  want 
of  money,  which  he  waa  afraid  to  apply  for  from 
home,  he  relieved  his  immediate  necessities  by 
entering,  compelled  perhaps  by  his  mercenaries, 
into  the  service  of  Artabasus,  the  revolted  satrap 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Athenians  at  first  approved 
of  thia  proceeding,  but  afterwards  ordered  him  to 
drop  his  connexion  with  Artabasus  on  the  com- 
plaint of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus);  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  threat  of  the  latter  to  support  the 
confederates  atrainxt  Athens  hastened  at  least  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Eubulos  and  Isocrates,  and  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.  (Diod.  xvi  2*2 ; 
Dem.  PkMpp.  i.  p.  46 ;  Isoc.  <U  Pac ;  Ariat,  Met. 
hi.  17.  §  10.)  In  &  c  353  Chares  was  sent  against 
Sestus,  which,  as  well  as  Cardia,  seems  to  have  re- 
fused submission  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the 
Cheraoneaua  to  Athens  in  357.  [Cekmjhi.eptks.] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men,  and  sold 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  (Diod.  xvi. 
34.)    In  the  Olynthian  war,  &  c.  349,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  mercenaries  sent  from  Athens 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ef- 
fected little  or  nothing.    The  command  was  then 
entrusted  to  Charidemus,  who  in  the  ensuing  year, 
348,  was  again  superseded  by  Chares.    In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  slight  success  on  one 
occasion  over  Philip's  mercenaries,  and  celebrated 
it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Athenians  with  a  portion 
of  the  money  which  had  been  sacrilegiously  taken 
from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  found  its  way 
into  his  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  52 — 55 ;  Philochor. 
ap.  Jhonyt.  p.  735 ;  Theopomp.  and  Heradeid.  ap. 
Athrn.  xii.  p.  532.)    On  his  «tWvir»  he  was  im- 
peached by  Cephisodotus,  who  complained,  that 
Mbe  was  endeavouring  to  give  bis  account  after 
having  got  the  people  tight  by  the  throat"  (Arist, 
Rhet.  hi.  10.  §  7),  an  allusion  perhaps  merely  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
(See  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  in  Mitford, 
ch.  39,  sec.  2.)    Iniic.  346  we  find  him  com- 
manding again  in  Thrace ;  and,  when  Philip  was 
preparing  to  march  against  Cersobleptea,  complaints 
arrived  at  Athens  from  the  Chersoncsus  that  Chares 
had  withdrawn  from  his  station,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  send 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the  extraordinary 
message,  that  u  the  Athenians  were  surprised  that, 
while  Philip  waa  marching  against  the  Chersonese, 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  and  their 
forces  were."    That  he  had  been  engaged  in  some 
private  expedition  of  plunder  is  probable  enough. 
In  the  same  year,  and  before  the  departure  of  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  on  the 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  arrived  from  Chares 
stating  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  affairs  of  Cer- 
sobleptea. (Dem.  dcFals.  Ug.  pp.  390,  391,  447; 
Aesch.  de  Fal*.  Ijy.  pp.  29,  37,  40.)    After  this 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  several  years,  during 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sigeum,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Theopompus  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  532), 
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\vn»  with  him  a  favourite  residence,  a*  aupplying 
more  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  profli- 
gate propensities  than  he  could  find  at  Athena. 
But  in  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  delivered  in  B.  c. 
341  (de  Chen.  p.  97)  he  ia  spoken  of  as  poaseaaing 
much  influence  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  conn- 
cils ;  and  we  may  consider  him  therefore  to  have 
been  one  of  those  who  authorized  and  defended 
the  proceedings  of  Diopeithes  against  Philip  in 
Thrace.  In  B.  c  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  aid  By- 
zantium against  Philip ;  but  his  character  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  Byzantians,  and  they  refused 
to  receive  him.  Against  the  enemy  he  effected 
nothing :  his  only  exploits  were  against  the  allies 
of  Athens,  and  these  he  plundered  unscrupulously. 
He  was  accordingly  superseded  bv  Phocion,  whom? 
success  was  brilliant  (Diod.  zvi.  74,  dec.;  Phil. 
Ep.  ad  Ath.  ap.  Dem.  p.  163  ;  Plut.  Pkoc.  14.) 
In  3.'18  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Amphissa  against 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
ban  general,  Proxenns.  Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Aeschines,  Demosthenes  in  his  reply 
says  nothing,  but  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  victorious.  (Polyaen.  iv.  2 ; 
Aesch.  c.  Ctet.  p.  74  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  300  ;  sec 
Mitford,  ch.  42,  sec.  4 ;  Clinton,  Fatt.  ii.  pp.  293, 
294.)  In  the  same  year  Chares  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Chacroneia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
escaped  censure,  or  at  least  prosecution,  though 
Lysicles,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  (Diod.  xvi.  85,  88 ;  Wess.  ad 
loc)  He  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  among  the  Athe- 
nian orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  bo  surrendered  to  him  in  n,  c.  335,  though  he 
was  afterwards  prevailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
press  the  demand  against  any  but  Charidemus. 
Plutarch,  however,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
the  list  which  he  gives  us.  (Arr.  A  nab.  i.  10; 
Plut.  Dem.  23.)  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
in  b.  c  334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
is  mentioned  again  by  Arrian  (Anab.  L  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  king  and  pay  their 
respects  to  him  on  his  way  to  Ilium.  Yet  we 
afterwards  find  him  commanding  for  Dareius  at 
Mytilene,  which  had  been  gained  in  B.  c.  333  by 
Pharnabazus  and  Autophradates,  but  which  Chares 
was  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Arr.  Anab.  ii.  I,  iii.  2.)  From  this  period  we 
hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
ended  his  days  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  general,  Chares  has  been  charged  with 
rashness,  especially  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
own  person  (Plut  Pelop.  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  very  superior  talent 
though  perhaps  he  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
his  career,  the  best  commander  that  Athens  was  able 
to  find.  In  politics  we  see  him  connected  through- 
out with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem-  de  Fait.  Leg.  p. 
447),  — a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa- 
tions which  political  interests  are  often  thought  to 
necessitate.  Morally  he  must  have  been  an  incu- 
bus on  any  party  to  which  he  attached  himself, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  he  might 
sometimes  render  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  constantly  in  pay.  His  pro- 
fligacy, which  was  measureless,  he  unblusbingly 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing, —  what 
might  have  abashed  any  other  man,— the  austere 
virtue  of  Phocion.    Hi*  bad  faith  passed  into  a 
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proverb  ;  and  his  rapacity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  the  miserable  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  citizens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce- 
naries as  best  they  could.  In  fact,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  country's  decline,  and  may  serve, 
indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  less  a  cause  than  a  symp- 
tom of  its  fall.  ( Plut  Pkoc  5 ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Athm.  I.  e. ;  Isocr.  de  Pace  ;  Aesch.  de  Fait.  Leg. 
p.  37;  Eubui  op.  Aritt.  Itket.  L  15.  $  15;  Suid. 
t.  9.  Xdpirros  tvocxirtis.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARES  (X<t>n»)  of  Mytilene,  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  (•lerayytKmit), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdote* 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of 
Alexander  (»«pl  'AA^avJpo*-  lenopul)  in  ten  books, 
fragment*  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeua 
(i.  p.  27,  d.,  iii.  p.  93,  c,  p.  124,  a,  iv.  p.  171,  b^ 
vil  p.  277,  x.  p.  434,  d\,  436,  t,  xii.  p.  513,  f., 
514,  £,  538,  b.,  xiii.  p.  575),  by  Plutarch  (Alex. 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  Fort.  Alex.  ii.  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xii  xiii.  table  of 
contents,  xxxvii.  2)  and  A.  Gellius  (v.2).  [P.S.] 

CHARES  (Xdpjt),  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ly~ 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  grudge  to  initiate  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art  Chares  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  a,  c  (Anon,  ad 
Heren*.  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  as  tha 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (//.  A'',  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  his 
works  a  colossal  head,  which  P.  Lentulus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  B.  c  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Decius  which  stood  beside  it  (The  ap- 
parently unnecessary  emendation  of  SUlig  and 
Thiersch,  impnbabilit  for  probabHit,  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chare*.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of 44  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  famous  the  place  that  might  possess  it  this 
was  much  the  largest  The  accounts  of  its  height 
differ  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upward* 
of  105  English  feet  Puny  (/.  e.),  evidently  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fall,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  tliat  few  could  embrace  its  thumb ; 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues  ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting  (b.  c.  292 — 
280),  and  it  cost  300  talents.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engine*  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  presented  to  the  Rhodians 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siege 
of  their  city.  (a.  c  303.)    The  colossus  stood 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  ex- 
tended over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
56  years  after  its  erection,  (b.  c.  2*24,  Euseb. 
CAroa,  and  Ckron.  Patch,  sub  01.  139.  I  ;  Polyb. 
v.  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  c.  218.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
oracle  forbade  the  Rhodians  to  restore  it.  (Sec 
also  Philo  ByianL  de  VII  Orbit  Miruculit,  c.  iv. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Ulhman  IV., 
to  a  Jew  of  Euiesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  large  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  have  been  cast,  and  the 
skill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormous  size,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  place  as  an  inventor  in  his 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  rays,  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chares  or  from  some  of 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Kckhel,  DocL  Num.  ii.  pp.  602-3  ;  Rasche,  Lex. 
Univ.  Rei  Num.  t.  v.  lihodut,  A.,  tx,  11,  &c.) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9;  Jacobs,  i.  74,  iv.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  Comment,  i.  1,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  Andeutuiujen  zu  24  Vortr'dyen  ubcr  die 
AnhHototpe,  pp.  199—201.)  [P.  S.] 

CIIA'RICLES  (XofwtAijf),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners (frrnrrai)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
nrtair  of  the  mutilation  of  the  iiermae  in  a.  c  415, 
on  which  occasion  ho  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  democracy. 
(Thuc  vi.  27 — 29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc.  de  Mytt. 
p.  6.)  In  b.  c  413  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  servo 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc.  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  a.  c  404  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relinquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  curry  favour  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Eleusis  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  were  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  b.  c.  403.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii.  3. 
§  2,  4.  §§  24.  43,  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  31,  Jtc;  Arist. 
Polif.  v.  6,  ed.  Dckk.;  Lys.  c  KraL  p.  125 ;  Isocr. 
de  Biij.  p.  355,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  referred  to 
Charicles  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
banishment  previously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrants.  [E.  E.] 


CHARIDEMUS. 

CHARICLEIDES  (Xa/»*A«ani),  a  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  of  uncertain  date.  A  play  of  hia 
called  "AAwm  (the  Chain)  is  quoted  by  Athenaeua 
(rii.  p.  325,  d.).  [E.  E.] 

CHARICLEITUS  (XapUKtiros),  one  of  the 
commanders  of  tho  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  in  B.  c. 
1 90,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great  under 
Hannibal  and  Apollonius,  off  Side  in  Pamphylia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHA'RICLES  (Xo/MxAnf),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian at  Home,  who  sometimes  attended  on  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  it  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  death  from  the  weak  state 
of  his  pulse,  a.  D.  37.  (Suet.  Tiber.  72 ;  Tac 
Ann.  vi.  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  pre- 
served by  Galen  (ZAe  Compos.  Medicam.  tec  Loam. 
ii.  1,  2.  voL  xii.  pp.  556,  579,  &c.)  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  person.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RICLO  (XapucAsi).  1.  The  wife  of  the 
centaur  Cheiron,  and  mother  of  Carystus.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  according  to  others 
of  Perses  or  of  Ocean  us.  (SchoL  ad  Find.  PytA. 
iv.  181 ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Eueres  and  mother  of 
Teiresias.  It  was  at  her  request  that  Teiresias, 
who  bad  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  from 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voices  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  black  stair  as  safely 
as  if  he  saw.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  $  7  ;  Collim.  Hymn. 
m  Pali.  67,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xapttuftot).  I.  Of  Euboea, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Oreus  by  an  obscure  father,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  Demosthenes  in  a 
speech  filled  with  invective  against  him.  (Dcm. 
c.  Arittocr.  p.  691.)  On  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  as  a  slingcr 
among  the  light-armed,  that  he  then  became  com- 
mander of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  finally  the  captain 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  M  free  companions.**  (Dem. 
c.  Arittocr.  pp.  668,  669.)  In  this  capacity  he  firat 
entered  the  Athenian  service  under  Iphicratea, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  about  B.  c 
367.  At  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than  three 
years,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  delivered  hostages  to  Ipbicrates  for 
the  performance  of  the  promise :  these,  on  being 
superseded  by  Timotheus,  he  entrusted  to  Chari- 
demus,  who  restored  them  to  the  Amphipolitans  in 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  requir- 
ing them  to  be  sent  to  Athena,  and  then  passed 
over  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  hostile  to 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  In  B.  c  360,  when 
Timotheus  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Amphi- 
polis, Charidcmus  was  engaged  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  were  preparing  to  defend 
it ;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Cardia  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  and  con- 
sented to  aid  them  against  Olyuthus.  After  the 
failure  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  in  the  same 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Asia  and  entered 
the  service  of  Memnou  and  Mentor,  brothers-in- 
law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Autophradatrs,  but  whose  cause  they  still  main- 
tamed.  [Ahtabazus,  No.  4.]  He  deceived  hia 
employers,  however,  and  seized  the  towns  of  Scep- 
sis, Cebreu,  and  Ilium  ;  but,  being  closely  presxd 
by  Artabazus  after  his  release  from  prison,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  in  his  behalf, 
promising  to  help  them  in  recovering  the  Cherso- 
nesus.  Artabazus,  however,  allowed  him  to  depart 
uninjured,  by  the  advice  of  Memnon  and  Mentor, 
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before  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  squadron  des- 
tined for  the  Hellespont  under  Cephisodotus  ;  and 
Charidemus  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of 
his  promise,  lent  his  services  to  Cotys  whose 
daughter  ho  married,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
and  Elaeus.  mem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp.  C69-C74.)  On 
the  murder  of  Cotys,  B.  c.  358,  he  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Cersohleptes  on  whose  behalf  he  conducted 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Chersonesus. 
He  compelled  Cephisodotus  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  compromise  most  unfavourable  to  his 
country ;  nnd  though  Athcnodorus  (uniting  with 
Amadocus  and  Berisadcs,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
Miltocythcs,  which  Charidemus  had  procured  from 
the  Cardians)  obliged  Cersoblcptes  to  consent  to  a 
threefold  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Chersonesus  to  Athens, — yet,  on  the 
arrival  of  Chabrius  with  only  one  ship,  the  crafty 
Euboean  again  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
Athenian  general  to  accept  another  still  more  un- 
favourable to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
But  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation,  Chares 
having  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  auto- 
crator,  Charidemus  consented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Athenodorus  still,  however,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Cardia  ;  nnd  his  partisans  among  the 
orators  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  strange  delusion,  if  the  narrative  of  events  in 
Demosthenes  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
his  supposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  city 
and  a  golden  crown.  (Dem.  c  Arittocr.  pp.  630, 
674—682;  Arist.  lihrt.  ii.  23.  §  17  ;  comp.  Isocr. 
de  Pac  p.  169,  c)  This  appears  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  357.  In  B.  c  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Amphipolis  through  his  aid,  they  passed  a  decree 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (c.  Arittocr.  passim),  pronouncing  the  person 
of  Charidemus  inviolable,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  should  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  [CKHsoHLXPrss.] 
In  B.&  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemus 
was  appointed  by  tho  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olyntbian  war.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians,  he  ravaged  Palleue  and  Bottiaea, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  bauds  of 
Philip;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  superseded  and  replaced  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  up.  Dionys.  p.  735  ;  Theopomp. 
a/>.  Atk-ti.  x.  p.  436,  c.)  Henceforth  he  disappears 
from  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  Charidemus  mentioned  immediately 
below,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitford's  rVrrn*?,  ch.  48,  sec  1 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece, 
vol.  v.  p.  192,  note  4,  vol  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  inac.  358  was  sent  with 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
ostensibly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians,  but  authorised  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  secretly  for  the  recovery  of  Amphi- 
polis, and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  iu  return 
for  it,  would  make  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
was  the  $puKoup**6y  »ot«  drop^ijTof  to  which 
Demosthenes  refers  in  Olyutk  ii.  p.  19,  ad  fin. 
(Thcopomp.  a/>.  ShuJ.  s.  v.  rl  itrrt  t6  iv  rots 
Armoo&irovt  *iAitwucoIj,  k.  t.  A. ;  comp.  Diod 


xiii.  49  ;  Dcinarch.  c.Dem.  p.  91,  ad  fin.)  It  was 
perhaps  this  same  Charidemus  whom  the  Athenians, 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Phocion's  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chacroneia,  B.  c.  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  as  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip's  murder,  b.  c.  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mosthenes, whose  friend  he  was,  the  earlu-st  mtel- 
ligence  of  that  event  (Plut.  Phoc.  16,  /Jem.  22; 
Aesch.  c,  Ctes.  p.  64.)  He  was  one  of  the  orators 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
b.  c  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  nnd  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Demades.  Chari- 
demus being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareitis  by 
whose  orders  he  was  summarily  put  to  death  in 
B.  c  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (A nr. 
Anab.  i.  10;  PJuL  Dem.  23,  Phoc.  17;  Diod.  xvii. 
15,  30 ;  Deinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xvii. 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  been  high  in 
favour  with  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  the  inconsis- 
tency of  this  with  several  of  the  authorities  above 
referred  to  is  pointed  oat  by  Wesseling.  (Ad Diod. 
Lc.)  [E.E.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xapiivvutt),  a  Greek  phy- 
hiciau,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Erasistrntus 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c  He 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb, 
A  cut.  iii.  15.  p.  227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  phvsician  Hcrmogenca.         [W.  A.  G.] 

CHARILA'US  (Xo^Aooj).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
andrius  tyrant  of  Samoa.  When  the  Persians  in- 
vaded the  island,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charila'is  who  was  some- 
what  crazy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  fall 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Persians  who  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropolis  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Sam  inns  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanes.  (Herod,  iii. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Paluepolis  who,  together  with  Nymphius  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, in  the  second  Samnite  war  ( n.  r,  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Samnite  garrison.  (Liv.viii. 25,26.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  (Xo^Aoot),  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet.  Whether  he  wrote  tragejdiis  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  u.  c.  328.  (Fabric,  liiU. 
Gmec.  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Harles.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  (Xap/Aaar, 
XdptWos),  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydcctes 
and  7th  of  the  Eurypontids  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  hint  for 
their  king.  (Plut.  Lyc.  3;  Paus.  ii.  36;  Just, 
iii.  2 ;  SclioL  ad  Plut.  Itep.  x.  p.  474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycurgus 
on  his  return  from  his  voluntary  exile  at  first 
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alarmed  Charilaiis  for  his  personal  safety  ;  but  he 
soon  became  reassured,  and  co-operated  with  hit 
uncle  in  the  promotion  of  his  plans.  (PluL  Lye 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  Aris- 
totle's statement  (I'olit.  v.  12,  ed.  Bckk.),  that  an 
aristocratic  government  was  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  tyranny  of  Charilaiis,  which  latter 
account  again  is  still  less  reconcileablc  with  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch  (/.  c),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  all  its  substance  when  Lycurgus  began  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  There  is,  however,  much 
probability  in  the  explanation  offered  as  an  hypo- 
thesis by  Thirl  wall.  (Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  &c.) 
We  hear  from  Pausanias  that  Charilaiis  was  en- 
gaged successfully  in  a  war  with  the  Argivea, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  generations.  He 
aided  also  his  colleague  Archelaus  in  destroying 
the  border-town  of  Aegys,  which  they  suspected  of 
an  intention  of  revolting  to  the  Arcadians ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  disastrous  contest 
with  Tegea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  66),  in 
which  the  Tegean  women  are  said  to  have  taken 
up  arms  and  to  have  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
vaders by  rushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Charilaiis  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  dismissed  without  ransom 
on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  from  attack- 
ing Tegea.  (Paus.  iii.  2,  7,  viiL  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  Charilaiis,  see  Clinton. 
(Fait,  up.  140,  &c.)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read- 
ing, are  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  (Herod,  i. 
65  ;  Larch,  ad  toe,  viii.  131 ;  comp.  Clint  Fast  i. 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [E.  £.] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seneca.   (Quant.  Nat.  vii.  5.) 

CHARIS  (Xaptt),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
Gratia  and  we  after  them  by  G'ru<*.  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Charis  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  (//.  xviiL  382.) 
Hesiod  (Tkeog.  945)  calls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wife  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Charites.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 148.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand, 
Aphrodite  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charis,  at  least  a  close  connexion  and  resemblance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  at  a  very  early  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  beautiful  is  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  adorns  it.  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (xlv.  269)  Pasithca  is  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plural  Charites  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  (Od.  xviii.  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  differently  de- 
scribed ;  the  most  common  account  makes  them 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Eurynomc, 
Eunomia,  Eurydomenc,  Harmonia,  or  Lethe. 
(Hesiod,  Tkeog.  907,  Ac;  Apollod.  i.  3.  $  1; 
Pind.  01.  xiv.  15;  Phurnut.  15;  Orph.  //yuan. 
59.  2 ;  Stat.  Tkeb.  ii.  286 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Paus.  ix.  35. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  C'oronis. 


The  Homeric  poems  mention  only  one  Charis,  or 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  plural,  and  from  the 
passage  in  which  Pa>>itlicn  is  mentioned,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  intimate  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  of 
a  division  of  them  into  classes.  Hesiod  distinctly 
mentions  three  Charites,  whose  names  are  Euph ro- 
sy ne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  number  as  well 
as  these  names  subsequently  became  generally 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Greece  re- 
tained their  ancient  and  established  number.  Thus 
the  Spartans  had  only  two  Charites,  Cleta  and 
Phaenna,  and  the  Athenians  the  same  number, 
Auxo  and  Hcgemone,  who  were  worshipped  there 
from  the  earliest  times.  Hermesianax  added 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Paus.  ix.  35.)  Sostratus  (ap. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1665)  relates  that  Aphrodite 
and  the  three  Charites,  Pasithca,  Cale,  and  Eu- 
phrosyne,  disputed  about  their  beauty  with  one 
another,  and  wheu  Tciresias  awarded  the  prize  to 
Cale  he  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  an  old 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  a  beautiful 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.  The  name 
Cale  in  this  passage  has  led  some  critics  to  think 
that  Homer  also  (//.  xviii.  393)  mentions  the 
names  of  two  Charites,  Pasithca  and  Cale,  and 
that  (toAtf  should  accordingly  be  written  by  a 
capital  initial. 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charites  are 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  names  they  bear: 
they  were  conceived  as  the  goddesses  who  gave 
festive  joy  and  enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gentleness.  Gracefulness  and 
beauty  in  social  intercourse  are  therefore  attributed 
to  them.  (Horat.  Curw.  iii.  21,22;  Pind.  OL 
xiv.  7,  &c.)  They  are  mostly  described  as  being 
in  the  service  or  attendance  of  other  divinities,  as 
real  joy  exists  ouly  in  circles  where  the  individual 
gives  up  his  own  self  and  makes  it  his  main  object 
to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  less  beauty  is 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  is  its  victory ;  and 
the  less  homage  it  demands,  the  more  freely  is  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charites.  They  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
everything  that  delights  and  elevates  gods  and 
men.  This  notion  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Charis  being  called  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  the 
divine  artist.  The  most  perfect  works  of  art  are 
thus  called  the  works  of  the  Charites,  and  the 
greatest  artists  are  their  favourites.  The  gentle- 
ness and  gracefulness  which  they  impart  to  man's 
ordinary  pleasures  are  expressed  by  their  moderat- 
ing the  exciting  influence  of  wine  (Hor.  Cam.  iii. 
19.  15;  Piud.  W.  xiii.  18),  and  by  their  accom- 
panying Aphrodite  and  Eros.  (Horn.  Od.  \ iii. 
364,  xviii.  194 ;  Paus.  vL  24.  $  5.)  They  aLo 
assist  Hermes  and  Peitho  to  give  grace  to  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  (Hesiod.  Op.  63),  and  wis- 
dom itself  receives  its  charms  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favoured 
by  them,  whence  they  are  called  ipaainoKwoi  or 
<f>iAT)<rlfjLo\woi.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  the 
friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  they  live  to- 
gether in  Olympus.  (Hes.  Tkeog.  64  ;  Eurip. 
Here.  fur.  673;  ThcocriL  xvi.  in  fin.)  Poets  are 
inspired  by  the  Muses,  but  the  application  of  their 
songs  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the  festivals 
of  the  gods  are  the  work  of  the  Charites.  I^ato 
Roman  writers  describe  the  Charites  (Gratiae)  as 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  and  benevolence,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  the  meaning  of  the  wold  gratta 
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in  their  own  language.  (Senec  De  Bear/.  L  3  ; 
comp.  Diod.  73.) 

The  worship  of  the  Charites  was  believed  to 
hare  been  first  introduced  into  Boeotia  by  Eteo- 
clus  or  Eteocles  the  son  of  Cephissus  in  the  valley 
of  that  river.  (Pans.  ix.  35.  §  1;  Thcocrit  xvi. 
104 ;  Pind.  CM.  xiv.)  At  Orchoinenos  and  in  the 
island  of  Paros  a  festival,  the  xaP^t™  or  xapmje«o, 
was  celebrated  to  the  Charites.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1843  ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  At  Orcho- 
menos  they  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in 
the  form  of  rode  stones,  which  were  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocles. 
(Paua.  ix.  38.  §  1  ;  Strnb.  ix.  p.  414.)  Statues 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  various  porta  of  Greece, 
as  at  Sparta,  on  the  rond  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athens,  Klis,  Hermione,  and  others. 
(Paua.  i.  22.  §  8,  ii.  34.  §  10,  iii.  14.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
§  5.)  They  were  often  represented  aa  the  com- 
panions of  other  gods,  such  as  Hera,  Hermes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  Aphrodite,  the  Home,  and  tbe  Muses. 
In  the  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  at  Delos  and 
Delphi,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  his  hand. 
In  the  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterward*  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
representing  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dresHod  and  naked  representation*  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant.  Their  character  is  that  of  unsus- 
picious maidens  in  tbe  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrace  one  another.  Their  attributes 
diner  according  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend ;  as  the  companions  of  Apollo  they  often 
carry  musical  instruments,  and  as  tbe  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  carry  myrtles,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
favourite  game  of  youth.  (Hirt,  MyUtol.  liildcrb. 
ii.  p.  215,  Sec)  [L.  S.] 

CHARl'SIUS  (Xaplws),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
siae  in  Arcadia.    (Paua.  viii.  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  By*. 

v.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAM'SIUS  (Xoofe-wi),  a  Greek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
others,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  was  in  his  turn  imitated  by  Hegesias.  (Cic. 
JiruU  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  Rutilius  Lupus,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
former  writer  (x.  i.  §  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Menander.  Rutilius  Lupus  (i.  10,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  extracts  from  them.  (Comp.  Ruhn- 
ken,  ad  Until.  Lup.  i.  10;  Wcstennann,  G'escL 
dtr  Grieck.  Bendtmimkeii.  §  54,  n.  34.) 

CHARl'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Philadelphians  in  the  fifth  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  general  council  held  at  Ephesus,  a.  n.  431, 
Antonius  and  James,  presbyters  of  Constantinople, 
and  attached  to  the  Nestorian  party,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia with  commendatory  letters  from  Anasta- 
sius  and  Photius  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
several  of  the  clergy  and  laity  who  had  just  re- 
iiouncea  me  error*  ot  me  < / ua rtixirci tna tt t  \  i> (Hin- 
der, Kirchmyetch.  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  prolix  confession  of  faith  tinctured  with  the 
Nestorian  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
heretic  from  the  communion  of  the  pious.  When 
.the  council  assembled  at  Kphcsus,  Charisius  accused 
before  the  fathers  that  composed  it  Anastnsius, 
Photius  and  James  exhibiting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confession  which  they 
had  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Philadelphians. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  his  own 
faith,  harmonizing  with  the  Nicene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  Tbe  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known. He  appears  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephesian  council,  a.  o.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
synod,  his  confession  of  faith,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastnsius  and 
Photius,  the  subscribing*  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  tbe  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  .Surro- 
miHda  Concilia*  edited  by  Lab  be  and  Cossart,  voL 
iii.  p.  u'73,  Ac,  Paris,  167  L  folio.  See  also 
Cave's  Hisloria  LUcraria,  pp.  327,  328,  ed.  Loud. 
1688,  foL  [S.  IX] 

CHARl'SIUS,  AURE'LIUS  ARCA'DHS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  tbe  latest  in  time  of  tho*e 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest.  Heretiuius 
Modestinus  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  <  ior- 
dianua  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  tbe  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. **  Hie  omcula  jurisconsultorum  obmutuerc," 
says  the  celebrated  Jac  Godefroi  (ManmU  Juris 
i.  7),  **  sic  ut  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinum 
dicere  vere  liceat."  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinus  no  jurist  appears  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  Aquila  or  Furius  Anthianus  belongs 
to  that  interval.  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  aa  posterior  to  Modestinus  are 
Charisius  and  Hermogcnianus.  Of  these  two,  tho 
priority  of  date  U  probably,  for  several  reasons  to 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogcnianus  occupies  the  last  place 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charisius  cites  Modes- 
tinus with  applause  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  s.  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  I.  tit.  ll.s.  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  ap- 
peal from  the  sentences  of  the  praefecti  pruetorio 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  was  abolished 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit 
62.  s.  19),  and,  from  the  language  of  Charisius  in 
Dig.  1.  tit  11,  it  may  bo  inferred,  that  Constantine 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  Dig.  22. 
tit  5.  s.  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
w  Arcadius  qui  et  Charisius,"  and  by  Joannes 
Lydus  (ile  Mayiti.  Pop.  Rom.  i.  c  14),  he  is 
cited  by  tbe  name  Aurelius  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  tho  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius  as  if  it  were  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Cunu  rather  than  X*P1*-  The  jurist, 
according  to  Panxiroli  (Je  Clur.  Jur.  InUrpp.  pp. 
13,  59),  was  tbe  same  with  tho  Arcadius  to  whom 
Carus  Carinus  and  Numerianus  directed  a  re- 
script A.  D.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit  11.  s.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  us  and  Maximianus, 
addressed,  A.  D.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  Panziroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chresimus  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Carisius  (Vat  M.S. ;  vulg. 
lect.  Charissimus),  pracses  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  s.  9.)  These 
identifications  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
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nge.  Three  works  of  Charisius  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  Four  cxtrncU  (Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  a.  1  ;  Dig. 
22.  tit  5.  a.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  a.  25 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  a.  10)  are  made  from  his  Liber  aingularis 
de  Testibus  ;  one  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  a.  18)  from  his 
Liber  singularis  do  Muneribus  civilibus ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit  1.  *,  un.)  from  hi*  Liber  siofrularis 
de  Officio  Praefecti  praetorio.  In  the  inscription 
prefixed  to  the  latter  passage  (Dig.  1.  tit  11.  s. 
un.),  he  is  styled  tuagister  libellorum,  and  Cujas 
(Obu.  vii.  2),  probably  suspecting  that  he  held 
office  under  Constantino,  conjectures  that  ho  was  a 
Christian.  For  this  conjecture,  however,  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  for,  as  Hitter  has  remarked 
(ad  HeUeeeii  ilistorinm  Jur.  Horn.  §  358),  even 
under  Valentinianua  the  younger,  Rome  was  still 
for  the  most  part  pagan,  and  men,  the  most  ad- 
dicted to  paganism,  held  the  highest  dignities  even 
in  the  imperial  household. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  extracts 
fmm  Charisius  in  the  Digest  mark  the  declining 
age  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  is  dis- 
figured by  barliarisms,  e.  g.  participate*,  regime*- 
turn,  ineunctiihile,  mutt  us  c<iiiirl<i$i<te.  ( JaC  Godefroi, 
ad  Cod.  Theodos.  11.  tit  30.  s.  16;  GuiL  Grot 
VilaeJurisc.  it  11 ;  Chr.  Rau,  de  Aur.  Are.  Char 
ritio.  VcL  Jurutc.,  4 to ,  Lips.  1773;  Zhnmern, 
Jt  R.  G.  I  §  104.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

CHARI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSI'PATER, a 
I-atin  grammarian,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
InstUutiones  Grammatical,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  fifth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  prooemium  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  upon  the  same  subject  auch 
as  Klavius  Caper,  Velius  Longus,  Terentius  Scau- 
rus,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
tnanus,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  quotations,  apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  close  correspondence 
with  many  postages  in  the  Are  Grammatica  of 
Diomcdcs,  but  Charisius  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  his  authorities,  that  we  arc  led  to  conclude, 
since  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomcdcs,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Scrvius  [Commini ani's],  therefore  Charisius,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Prisctan,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Osann,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  A.  D.  400, 
in  which  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  pillaged  by  the  Goths.  We 
gather  from  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Charisius  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cyminius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrha- 
aiua,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1 532 ;  the  second,  superintended  by  G.  Fahricius 
Chemnicensis,  was  printed  by  Frobeuius  at  Basle, 
Bvo.,  1551,  and  contains  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
since  the  editor  was  not  assisted  by  any  MS. ; 


the  third,  included  in  the  44  Grammaticao  Latime 
A  uc  tores  Antiqui,"  of  PuUchius,  llano  v.  4to.  16*05, 
professes  to  be  fur  more  complete  and  accurate  than 
the  preceding,  in  con«equcnce  of  the  additional 
matter  and  various  readings  obtained  from  an  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  property  of  Janus  Doura,  of 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  given,  and 
of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Niebuhr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  collating  and 
making  extracts  from  the  Neapolitan  MS.  origin- 
ally employed  by  Cyminius,  which  affords  means 
for  greatly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  text  These 
materials  were  promised  by  Niebuhr  to  Linde- 
raann,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  friend  and  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
his  papers  by  fire,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Putschius  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  margin.  These 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Charisius,  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  **  Corpus 
Gmmmaticorutn  Latinorum  Vetemm,"  Lips.  4 to. 
1840.  (Funccius,  De  inerti  ac  decrepUa  Linguae 
Iati*a*  Smectute,  c.  iv.  §  1 1 ;  Osann,  BeUrdge  zur 
Grieck.  und  Horn.  lAtt'-niturtwtck.  vol.  ii.  p.  319; 
Lersch,  Dm  Sprac/ifhtiufq/iie  dtr  Alien,  voL  L 
p.  163.)  [W.  R-] 

CHA'RITES.  [CiiAHta.] 

CH  A'RITON  (Xaplrmr)  of  Aphrodisiaa,  a  town 
of  Caria,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Greek 
erotic  prose  writers  calls  himself ;  but  the  name  is 
probably  feigned  (from  x*W  *nd  'Afpoiini),  as 
the  time  and  position  of  the  author  certainly  are. 
He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  (&woypaQ*vt) 
of  the  orator  Athcnagoras,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracuaan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucydidea 
(vi.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo- 
crates.  The  daughter  of  liermocrates  is  the  he- 
roine of  Chariton's  work,  which  is  a  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaoreas  and  Callir- 
rhoe,  under  the  following  title,  Xaplrmvos  'A^pooV 
aitoit  TWP  wtfi  Xoupiay  Kai  KaAAifJ^oi}*  iporri*wv 
&tr]yrinaTwt>  \6yoi  i(.  The  work  begins  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  is  presently  followed 
by  her  burial.  She  comes  to  life  again  in  the  tomb, 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  After  various  ad- 
ventures, she  is  restored  to  Chaereas.  The  inci- 
dents are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  sim- 
ple ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reckoned  inferior 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Hcliodorus,  Longus, 
and  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  Nothing  is  known 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  author. 
The  critics  place  him  variously  between  the  hfth 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  prose 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  of  Ephesus. 

There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  from 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  D'Orville, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by  Reiake,  in 
3  vols.  4 to.  Amst  1750.  The  commentary  of 
D'Orville  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  an- 
cient author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additional 
notes  by  Beck,  1  vol.  8vo.  Lips.  1 783.  A  very 
beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
1812,  4  to. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Heyne,  Leipz.  1753,  and  Schneider,  Leipx.  1807; 
into  French  by  Lurcher,  Par.  1763  (reprinted  in 
the  Ribliotht  que  des  Romans  Grecs,  Par.  1797), 
and  Fallot  1775  and  1784  ;  into  Italian  by  M.  A. 
Giacomclli,  Rom.  1752,  and  others;  into  EngliiJi 
by  Becket  and  de  Hondt,  1764.  [P.S.I 
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CHA'RITON  {XaplrMt),  an  oculist,  who  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  his  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De 
Antid.  ii.  13.  vol.  xiv.  p.  180),  and  also  by  At-lius 
(iv.  1,  18,  p.  620).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  Latin  inscription,  which  is  explained  at 
length  by  C.  G.  K  uhn,  in  his  Index  Medicorum 
Ocu/uriurum  inter  Grace*  ftoinano*</w%  Lips.  11129, 
4to.,  fasc.  ii.  p.  3,  &c  See  also  Rutin's  AdJUam. 
ad  Elemck.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fubrieio,  «J-e.  r.r- 
siU«m,  Lips.  J  826,  4 to.,  fasa  ir.      [W.  A.  G.J 

CHARl'XENA  (Xopi^s'ra),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Eustathiua,  who  calls  her  iroiifrpia 
Kpoufiirmf.  (Ad  Iliad.  0  71 1.)  Aristophanes  al- 
ludes to  her  in  a  passage  which  the  Scholiast  and 
lexicographers  explain  as  a  proverbial  expression 
implying  that  she  was  44  silly  and  foolish."  (Kcdo- 
riaz.  943;  Suidas,  *.v.;  Etj/mol.  Mag.  and  Hesy- 
chius,  $.  r.  M  Xap^irnt.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
(Etym.  Mug.  and  Hesych.  L  e. )  Nothing  is  known 
of  ber  time  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  us 
an  erotic  poetess  has  been  understood  as  indicating 
that  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  Hesychius  (dpx***  oZtra)  perhaps 
imply  that  she  lived  at  a  very  early  period.  [P.S.] 

CHARI'XENUS  (Xapi^tvot)  or  CHARI'X- 
ENES  (XafM{le«s),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  ns  he  is 
mentioned  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  Several  of 
his  medical  formulae  have  been  preserved  by 
Galen  and  A e tins  (Gal.  lie  Compos.  MeJicum. 
tee.  Loc.  iii.  3,  v.  3,  vii.  2,  4,  5,  vol.  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  82,  102;  Ae'L  IM  Med. 
ii.  4,  52,  p.  406.)  f\V.  A.  G.j 

CHA'RMADAS,  philosopher.  [Charmidks.] 

CHA'RMlDES(Xof>u.Jijs).  1.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Glaucon,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  hy 
the  mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo|K>um-sian 
war.  (Com p.  Ileind.  ml  I'UU.  Charm,  p.  154,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  In  the  same 
dialogue  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  aprn-ars  again  in 
the  "Protagoras"  at  the  house  of  Callias,  son  of 
llipponicus.  [See  p.  .567,  b.J  We  learn  from 
Xenophon,  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  So- 
crates, and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived 
his  country  of  the  services  which  he  might  have 
rendered  her  as  a  statesman.  In  a  c  404  he  was 
one  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
above  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
of  the  Peiraeetts,  and  he  was  slain  fighting  against 
Thrasybtilus  at  the  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  same 
year.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6,  7,  IfeJL  ii.  4.  §  19  ; 
Schneid.  ad  loc.) 

2.  Called  also  Cnarmadns  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  Cleitomachuik  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  and 
com  pun  ion  (as  he  had  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Pliilo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  century  b.  c.  Cicero,  writing  in  a  c.  45, 
speak*  of  him  as  recently  dead.  (7W.  lH*p.  i.  24.) 
On  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  eloquence  and  for  the  great  com- 
pass and  retentiveness  of  his  memory.  His  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  doubtless  coincident  with 


tho»e  of  Philo.  (Oic.  Arml.  Quaesl.  iv.  C,  OraL  16, 
de  Oral.  ii.  80  ;  Plin.  //.  X,  vii.  24  ;  Fabric,  ItiU. 
Grate,  iii.  p.  167,  aud  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMI'NUS  (Xapftiw),  an  Athenian  gene- 
nil,  who  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  com- 
ing to  Samos  in  n.  c.  4 12.  Sumos  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besiege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Charminus)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  with  twetity  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  ser- 
vice he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  couvoy  his  countrymen.  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ships,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Hnlicarnassus.  We  afterwanls 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samoa  in 
the  ineffectual  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Thuc.  viii. 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Aristoph.  ThetmopL  804.)  [  A.U.C.J 

CH  ARMI'N  US,  a  Lacedaemouian,  was  sent  by 
Thihron,  the  Spartan  harniost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrcan 
Greeks,  then  at  Selyrobria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  a.  c.  399.  (Xen.  Auub.  vii. 
6.  §  1,  &c„  Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  from  the  im- 
putation thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
defraud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slave*,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xcnophcn's  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  A  nab. 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §S  13—19,  56.)  [  E.  E.J 

CHARMIS  (XtVpu),  a  physician  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  i».  54 
— 68,  where  ho  acquired  great  fume  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
ft.  N.  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  front 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562/.  10*.  (Plin.  //.  .V.  xxix.  8.)  Ho  wa*  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Damoc rates,  and  is  preserved  by  Galen.  (UeAutid. 
ii.  1,  4,  voL  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.) '     [W.  A.  G.J 

CHAROE'ADES  (Xajwutoi?*), called  Chariwles 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  was  joined  in  command  with 
Lichcs  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (u.  c.  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after- 
wards. (Thuc.  iii  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  [A.  H.C.J 

CHARON  (Xifpwv),  a  son  of  Ercbos,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con- 
veyed in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried  —  across 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  295, 
\c;  Sencc.  Here.  fur.  764.)  For  tins  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  burial.  This  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  28. 
§  1  ;  Juvcn.  iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  louche  of  Delphi 
by  Polygnotus.  [L.S.J 
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CHARON  (Xdp»y),  a  distinguished  Theban, 
who  ex]>owd  himself  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pclopida*  and  his  fellow-conspirator*  in  hid  house, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  B»  c  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  tho  enterprise,  and,  after  its  success, 
was  made  Bocotarch  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §  3;  Plut  Pelop.  7-13, 
de  Gen.  Sue.  patrim.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARON  (XapwK),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
I^ampancus,  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (de  A ninu 46) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  (».  v.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  flourished 
(y*v6)i(vos)  in  the  time  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (a  c:.  464);  but,  as  Dareius 
died  in  a  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  & 
for  o&  in  Suidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  01. 69  or  a  a  504.  He  lived,  however,  as  late 
as  a  c.  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Them.  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Thcmistoclcs 
to  Asia  in  a.  c.  465.  We  find  the  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Suidas  :  1 .  Aiflioriita  2.  Utpcucd. 
3.  'LWrfyuci.  4.  II#pl  Aafoftbrou.  5.  Aitfwto. 
6.  "Opoi  AafitysuaivmY,  a  work  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c),  where  Schwcighaeuser  proposes  to 
substitute  Spot  (comp.  Diod.  i.  "26),  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annai*  of  Lampsacns.  7.  Tlpv- 
TdV«if  ij  "Apxorrtt  <fl  r#t>  Aaic*9cufioylw,  a  chro- 
nological work.  8.  Krlottt  wAKttnr.  9.  Kprrruci. 
10.  n«p/irXoof  6  iter  As  rmr  'HpaxXtlttw  o-ttjXcSf, 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  published  by 
Creuxer,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
M tiller,  Fragm.  Hutor.  (/rare.  Paris,  1K41.  Re- 
sides the  references  ahove  given,  comp.  Pint,  dc 
Mtd.  Virt.  $.  r.  Aafi^icn ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  583 ; 
Paus.  x.  38 ;  Athcn.  xii.  p.  520,  d.;  Ael.  V. H.  L  15; 
Schol.  a>l  A  poll.  Ilkod.  ii.  2,  479  ;  Vots.  de  Hist. 
Grate,  b.  i.  c.  1  ;  Clint  Fast,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  ».  v.;  Vosa.  de 
Hv4.  Grate,  p.  415,  ed.  Wcstcrmann.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  works.  (Suid.j.r.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
Aryonau/icn,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Carthn- 
ginian.  (Fabric.  IiiU.  (trace,  b.  iii.  c.  21 ;  Vast. 
de  Hut.  Graee.  pp.  20,  138,  144,  41  %  ed.  W ester- 
man  n  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  fth»d.  ii.  I0.">4.)     [E.  E.J 

CHARONDAS  (XcpaVBas),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tena, who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
pities  of  Chnlcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
( Aristot.  /'JH.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zamle, 
Naxos  L<  <»iitini,  Euboea,  Mylae,  Hhnera,  Callipo- 
lis  and  Rhegium.  He  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Auaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  ».  e.  before 
a  c.  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  b.  c.  476. 
These  ticts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charon  das,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  12) :  viz. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Syharis,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
das,  "tV'bcst  of  their  f<tl<«c-citiui>^*  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  use.    For  Thurii,  as  we 


have  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  Chalcidiau 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  a  c  443. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Bentley  (Phalarw,  p. 
367,  Ac),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  gives  as 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thurians 
were  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  (Polit.  iv. 
12)  tells  us,  that  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  aris- 
tocracy, whereas  in  Diodorus  we  constantly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  &}pof,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Thurii  is  expressly  called  woklrtvpa 
5 V uoKpar ik6v.  Again,  we  learn  from  a  happy  cor- 
rection made  by  Bentley  in  a  corrupt  passage  of 
the  Politics  (ii.  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  in 
the  laws  of  Charondas  was  that  he  first  introduced 
the  power  of  prosecuting  false  witnesses  {Mtrxn^tt). 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  force  at 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  also  lived 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.  Lastly,  we  art- 
told  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  that  Protagoras  was  the 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wesseling's  note  on  Dio- 
dorus, /.e.,  where  Bentley 's  arguments  are  summed 
up  with  great  clearness.)  Diodorus  ends  the  ac- 
count of  his  pscudo-Charondas  by  the  story,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  be 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  one  of 
his  own  laws.  On  being  reminded  of  this  by  a 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  pa  Al*  clAAd  iciptor  wo<ij<m», 
and  immediately  stabbed  himself.  This  anecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diocles  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zalenrtt*, 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  §  5)  agrees  with 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  Charondas.  The  story 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  later  times 
of  calling  every  distinguished  lawgiver  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  even  conferred  on 
Numa  Pompilius.  (Comp.  Iambltch.  Vit.  I'ythmi. 
c.  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  Charondas 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  probably  au- 
thentic, since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Serm.  48.)  This  enacts  that  all 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  ready 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  provide  no 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  giving 
credit  The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Pla- 
to's Laws.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  probably 
inverse.  (Allien,  xi  v.  p.  619.)  The  fragments  of 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Hevne's  Oj>**- 
euAi,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  Ax.  [G.E.  L.  C] 

I  CHAROPS  (Xd>o*),  bright-eyed  or  joyful- 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heracles,  under  which  he 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  brought  forth 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  world.  (Paus.  ix.  34. 
§  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  beings  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  427  ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Merc. 
194;  Hvgin.  Fah.  181.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAROPS  (Xa>4).  1.  A  chief  among  the 
Epetrots,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  V.,  and,  by  sending  a  shepherd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  over  the 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  Macedonians, 
enabled  Flainininus  to  dislodge  Philip  from  the 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Epeirus,  a  c.  1 98. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  13;  Liv.  xxxii.  6, 
ll  ;  Plut  Flam.  4.)  In  a  c.  192,  Charops  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  who  was  wintering  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
Kpeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  res:  of 
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Greece,  and  begged  him  therefore  to  excuse  them 
from  siding  with  him  unless  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  protect  them.  (Polyb.  xx.  3.)  He  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  and  sent  hi*  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  13.)  [E.  E.] 
2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.  He  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
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country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  but  here 
ends  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  his 
grandfather,  who  is  called  koAos  ndyaBis  by  Poly- 
bius. (xxvii.  13.)  It  was  this  younger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalns  were 
driven  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[Antinous]  ;  and  he  was  again  one  of  those  who 
Hocked  from  the  several  states  of  Greece  toAemilius 
Paullus  at  Ainphipolis,  in  B.  c.  167,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  decisive  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
M  acedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10;  Liv.  xlv. 
81 ;  Diod.  E*r,  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar- 
barously  abused,  that  Polybius  has  recorded  his 
belief  *  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty." 
But  even  bis  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  be  was  fully  aided  and 
seconded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  Era. 
p.  587.)  His  proceedings,  however,  were  dis- 
countenanced at  Rome,  and  when  .he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senate's  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  unfavourable 
and  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aeniilius  Paullus  among  the  number, 
refused  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  Yet  on 
his  return  to  Epeirus  he  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
the  senate's  sentence.  The  year  157  n.  c  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  purged  of  many  of  her  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
disium.  (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  21,22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfather  nre  called 
u  Charopus"  bv  Livv.  [E.  E.] 

CHAROPUS.  [Charops.] 
CHART  AS  (Xdpraj)  and  SYADRAS  (2uh 
ftpat),  statuaries  at  Sparta,  were  the  teachers  of 
Eucheirus  of  Corinth,  and  he  of  Clearchus  of 
Rhegium,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  (thegium.  (Paus.  vi.  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
culated that  Chartas  and  Syadras  flourished  about 
640  B.  c,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
sent  to  Croesus  a  crater  of  bronze  ornamented  with 
figures.    (Herod.  L  70.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARY  BDIS.  [Scyixa.] 
CHEILON  or  CHILON  (X«fe«fr,  XfAwv). 
1.  Of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Damage tu a,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  6th  century  b.  c.  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
speaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  H  ippocrates, 
the  father  of  Peisistratus,  and  Diogenes  Lnertius 
tells  us,  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  52nd  Olym- 
piad (b.  c.  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponymus  in  01.  56.  (u.  c.  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Chcilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  contradicts  the  other  well  known  and  more 
authentic  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
Akidamas  the  rhetorician  (a/*.  A  rut.  Hhei.  ii.  23. 


$11)  we  learn,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spar- 
tan senate.  It  is  said  that  be  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  ull 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Gell.  i.  3.)  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — \tyovra  fitj  mv*w 
ri\»  x*'?**  Manned r  yap.  The  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
he  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cythera. 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  68— 73;  Menag.  adloc;  Plat. 
Protatj.  p.  343 ;  Plut.  dt>  El  ap.  Drlph.  3 ;  Ael.  V.  H. 
iii.  17;  Perizon.  ad  loc. ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  32  ; 
Diod.  Exc.  d»  Virt.  H  Vit.  p.  552,  ed.  Wess; 
Arist.  Wat  ii  12.  §  14  ;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  comp. 
Thuc  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ad  loe.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  CIcomvnes  III.  in  a.  c. 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a 
Heracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property — a  plan 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  succes- 
sively failed  to  realize.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whoso 
house  be  next  attacked,  effected  his  escape,  and 
Chcilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Achaia.  (Polyb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [K.  E.] 

CHEILO'NIS  (XftA«rb).  1.  Daughter  of 
Chcilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  laroblv- 
chus  {de  Vit.J'yi/t.  36,  ad  fin.)  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidns  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lysander  [Auis  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcioccus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  father  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea.  Afterwords,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  father's  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  u  so  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus," 
says  Plutarch,  **  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wife's  love  would  have  made  him  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost." 
( Plut  A.gis,  1 1 ,  1 2,  1 6—1 8.)  [  Iv  E.  ] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (X«V/ffo*oj),  a  Ijicedae- 
monian,  was  sent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Dindonis),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  B.  c,  401,  and  joined  tho  prince  on  his 
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march  at  Issus  in  Cilicia.    (Diod.  xiv  19,  21; 
Xen.  Ami':  i.  4.  §  3.)  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Clearchus  sent  him  with  others  to  Ariacus  to  make 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.].  After 
the  arrest  of  Clearchus  and  the  other  genera]*, 
through  the  treachery  of  Tissaphcrnea,  Cheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emergency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  was  appointed,  a*  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.     In  this  post  we  find  him  subsequently 
acting  throughout  tho  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
operating with  Xenophon.    In  met  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Cheiriaophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.    (Diod.  xiv.  27  ;  Xen.  AnaL  'm. 
2.  §  33,  \c,  3.  §§  3,  11,  4.  §§  38—43,  5.  §§ 
1—6,  iv.  1.  §§  6, 15-22,  2.  §  -23,  &c,  iii.  $§8, 
25,  &c,  6.  §§  1—3.)    When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trapezoa  on  the  Euxine,  Cheiriaophus 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius,  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe  ;  but 
he  was  not  successful  in  his  application.  (Diod. 
xiv.  30,  31  ;  Xen.  AmtL  v.  1.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  his  return  to  the  army,  which  he  found  nt 
Sinopc,  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.    (A nab.  vi.  1.  §§  18—33.) 
Cheiriaophus,  however,  was  unable  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  HeracleoU  ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  separated  themselvca  from  the  rest,  and  de- 
parted by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.     Xenophon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  CaJpe  furnished  by  Clean- 
dcr,  tho  Spartan  Harmost  at  Byzantium,  and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusive!}'  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.    With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophus  arrived  safely  at 
Calpe,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.    (Xen.  AmiL  vi. 
2.  4  4,  4.  §  11.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRI'SOPIIUS  (Xttpiawpot),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself,  which  was  most  probably  also  hia 
own  work.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pnusanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  the 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  from  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  ho  in  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptor*, 
such  ns  Dipocnus  and  Scyllis  (about  b.  c.  566). 
Bockb  consider*  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  (Curjx. 
Inn-rip.  L  p.  19);  but  his  arguments  are  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Bock!),  that  Pausania* 
does  not  say  that  Cheirisophus  made  his  own 
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statue,  is  not  satisfactory.  ( Epochen^  pp.  1 37 — • 
139.)  Thiersch  has  also  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  names  of  the 
early  artist*,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art  (x«P* 
aa<p6t ).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  are,  Dae- 
dalus (AoiooAor)  the  son  of  Eupalamus  (EdwdAa- 
poty,  Eucheir  (Evx«p),  Cbersiphron  (Xtpvl+pw), 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedalus  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mythological  personage,  and  that 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  others  of  these  artists  really  existed  and 
bore  these  names,  which  were  probably  given  to 
them  in  their  infancy  because  they  belonged  to 
families  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thiersch 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  from 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Phaeucia. 
(Horn.  Od.  viii.  1 12,  &c.) 

Pausaniaa  mentions  also  two  ahrinea  of  Dionysus, 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  apeaka  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
Cheiriaophus  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  statue  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [  P.  S.] 

CHEIRON  (Xtfpow),  the  wisest  and  justest  of 
all  the  centaurs.  (Horn.  //.  xL  831.)    He  was  the 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  father  Peleua  waa  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  at  hia 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  which  waa 
subsequently  used  by  Achillea.  (//.  xvi.  143,  xix. 
390.)  According  to  Apollodorus  (L.  2.  §  4),  Cheiron 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyra.    He  lired  on 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  cen- 
taurs, was  expelled  by  the  Lapithae ;  but  sacri ficea 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Magncsians  un- 
til a  very  late  period,  and  the  family  of  the  Cbci- 
ronidae  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  were 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Plut.  Sympos.  iii.  I ; 
Miiller,  Orchvm.  p.  249.)    Cheiron  himself  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  wns 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  music, 
gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Cywej*. 
l";  Philostr.  Her.  9,  loon,  it  2 ;  Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  65.) 
All  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pupils  of  Chei- 
ron in  these  arts.   His  friendship  with  Peleua,  who 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.  Chei- 
ron saved  him  from  the  hand*  of  the  other  centaurs, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he  also 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  had  con- 
cealed.  (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  &c.)    Cheiron  fur- 
ther informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  doomed  to  marry  a 
mortal.    He  is  also  connected  with  the  story  of 
tho  Argonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  when 
they  came  to  hia  residence  on  their  voyage,  for 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  pupils. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554 ;  Orph.  Argon.  375,  Ate.) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  by  friend- 
ship ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  during 
his  struggle  with  the  Eryroanthian  boar,  Heracles 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  centaurs,  who 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malca. 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  arrows  stnick 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Prome- 
theus.   According  to  others,  Cheiron,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
woundod  himself.   (Ovid.  Fast.  v.  397 ;  Hygin. 
Poet.  A.-fr.  ii.  38.)    Zeus  placed  Cheiron  among 
the  stars,    lie  had  been  married  to  Nui's  or  Cba- 
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riclo,  and  his  daughter  Endeis  wm  the  mother  of 
Peleua.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  is  the 
noblest  specimen  of  a  combination  of  the  human 
and  animal  forms  in  the  ancient  works  of  art;  for 
while  the  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
and  savage  features  of  n  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
possesses  the  Litter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom,  lie  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
claean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
sclus.  (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  7,  v.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
sentations of  ban  are  still  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilles  or  Erotes  are  riding  on  his  back.  (Aim. 
Pio-aemrnt.  i.  52  ;  Biittiger,  Vasengcm'aUle,  iii. 
p.  144,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'LIDON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verrrs  who 
is  said  by  Cicero  to  hare  given  all  his  decisions 
during  his  city  praetorship  (n.  c.  74)  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  j'cars  afterwards, 
when  Verrcs  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  called  by  the  Pscii'do-Asconius  a 
plebeian  female  client  of  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  40, 
52,  t.  13,  15,  ii.  47,  iv.  32  ;  Pseudo-Ascoii.  p.  193; 
SchoL  V'ntic.  p.  376,  ed.  Orelll) 

CHELI'DONIS  (X«Aioorft),  a  Spartan  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychides.  She  married  Clconymus,  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  and  to  whom  she  proved  un- 
faithful in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Aero  tat  us, 
son  of  Arcus  I.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this 
injury  that  Cleonymus,  offended  also  by  his  exclu- 
sion "from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  in  a.  c.  272.  Chclidonis, 
alarmed  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  fall  into  her  husband's 
hands ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
may  trust  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
generally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
with  the  lovers  than  indignation  at  their  guilt,—  a 
proof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylar- 
chus  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
to  Acrotatus  and  his  father.  (Plut  PyrrL  26— 
28.)  [E.  E.] 

CHELO'NE  (X.AsW  the  tortoise.  When  all 
the  gods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  atteud  the  wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelonc  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dis- 
regard of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
cended from  Olympus,  threw  Chelonc's  house, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
a  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
on  her  back.  (Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  509.)  [US.] 

CHEOPS  (XH»),  «n  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
less and  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chemmis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, except  that  he  supjiost  s  seven  generations  to 
have  intervened  between  Remphis  or  Rhampsinitus 
and  Cheops.  (Herod,  ii.  124—127;  Larcher,  ad 
Ice.;  Diod.  i.  63.)  [Cemircv.]  [E.  E.] 

CHEPHREN.  [Cephrkn.] 
CHERA  (Xnpa),a  surname  of  Hera,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  given  her  by  Temenus,  the 
son  of  Pelasgn*.  He  had  brought  up  Hera,  and 
erected  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
under  three  different  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
to  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  one  in  which 
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she  was  called  wa«t ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  T«A«a ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  worshipped  ns  the  XVP** 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  from  Zeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CH  E'RSIFH  RON  (Xf/xriftN*),  or,  ns  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  (inssage  of  Pliny, 
CTESIl'HON,  an  architect  of  Cnossiis  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  proba- 
bly established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonisation  [Artemis,  p.  376,  a.] ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  nt  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  (  Paus.  vii.  2.  §  4 . ) 
We  arc  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.  c, 
the  J  on  Lin  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samos, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  foundations  was 
commenced  about  b.  c.  600.  To  guard  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wool.  This  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested by  Theodorus  of  Samos.  [Theudorub.] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
later,  (a,  c.  560.)  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  92),  that  roost  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Cbersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metngenes  that  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.  Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars ;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.  It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down  by 
IIekostuatuh  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  born,  B.  c.  356.  It  was  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephcsians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  the  new  temple  was  Deinocrates. 
The  edifice  hns  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.  We  have  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state- 
ments from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagenes.  (viL  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  waa 
Octastylc,  Dipteral,  Diastyle,  and  Hypaethral. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet.  The  columns 
were  1 27  in  number,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marble,  a  quarry  of  which  was  discovered, 
at  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  Pixodarus.  Thirty-six  of  the 
columns  were  sculptured  (perhaps  Caryatides  within 
the  cetia)y  one  of  them  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopas. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  :  but  many  critics  think 
the  reading  doubtful.)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  invented. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  23.  s.  56,  and  especially  Vitruv.  iv.  1. 
§§  7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architrave  some  were  as  much  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  columns  to  their 
places,  Chersiphron  and  Metagencs  invented  some 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitruv.  x.  6, 
7,  or  x.  2.  §§  1 1,  12,  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  xxxvi. 
14.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  celebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (ii.  pp.  16,  '.JO, 
firunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Chersi- 
phron and  Mctagenes  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  25.  s.  30,  xvL  37.  s.  79, 
xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2.  §  7,  viL  Praef. 
§  16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640,  641  ;  Liv.  i.  45;  Diog. 
Laert.  iL  9 ;  Philo  Byxant.  <U  VII  Orb.  Mirac. 
p.  18;  Hirt,  Tempel  tier  Diana  ron  Erfiesuz,  Berl. 
1807,  Geschichte  der  Baukunst,  i.  pp.  232-4,  254, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  plate  viii.  ; 
Raj* he,  Lex.  Univ.  Rd  Num.  $.  v.  Ephetia,  Ejthe- 
nu ;  Eckhcl,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  512.)      [P.  S.] 
CHI'LIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archias,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  i.  9,  12,  16.) 
CHILOorCILO.  [Cilo.] 
CHI  MA  ERA  (Xl/uupa),  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.    She  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
darus,  king  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  all  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat.    (Horn.  //.  vi.  180,  xvi.  328 ; 
comp.  Ov.  Met.  ix.  646.)    According  to  Hcsiod 
(T/tery.  319,  &c),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  before  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  rpnti<pa\os  or  rpurt^xaros.   (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  634  ;  Eurip.  /or,  203,  &c  ;  Apollod.  L  9. 
§  3,  iL  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Hcllcrophon,and 
Virgil  ( Aen.  vi.  288)  places  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Orcus.    The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  most  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of 
Chiinaera  near  Phasclis,  in  Lycia  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii. 
106,  v.  27;  Mela.  i.  15),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  665,  Ac.),  which  is 
described  as  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.    In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.     [L.  S.] 

CHI'MARUS,  a  statuary  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Germanicus, 
probably  in  bronze,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Douati,  Suypl.  Inter,  ad  Nov.  The*.  MuraL  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.S.] 
CIIIOMARA  (X,o^pa),  wife  of  Ortiagon,  | 


king  of  Gulntui,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans 
when  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  invaded  Galatia,  elc.  1K9, 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whose  bands 
she  felL  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  a  large 
sum  for  her  ransom ;  and  when  he  had  debvered 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  who  met  them 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  she  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  head 
to  her  husband.  (Polyb.  xxii.  21,  and  ap.  Hint,  d* 
Mul.  Virt.  p.  225,  cd.  Tauchn. ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  I. 
Extern.  2  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii.  12.)  Polybius 
says  (L  c),  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sardis,  and  admired  her  high  spirit  and  good 
sense.  [E.  E.J 

CHION  (Xfof),  the  son  of  Matria,  a  noble  citi- 
zen of  Hcraclcin,  on  the  Pontus,  was  a  disciple  ot 
Plato.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonides), 
Euxenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  death 
Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Hcraclcia.  (a.  c.  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  were  cut  down  by  the 
tyrant's  body-guards  upon  tho  spot,  others  were 
afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death  with  cruel  tor- 
tures, and  the  city  foil  again  beneath  the  worse 
tyranny  of  Satyrua,  the  brother  of  Clearchus. 
(Mcmnon,  ap.  I%4.  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ed. 
IJckkcr ;  Justin,  xvi.  5.) 

There  are  extant  thirteen  letters  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Chion,  and  which  are  of  considerable 
merit ;  but  they  arc  undoubtedly  spurious.  Pro- 
bably they  ore  the  composition  of  one  of  the  later 
Platonists.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  in 
tho  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Letters,  VeiieU 
1499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  re- 
print of  that  collection,  AorcL  Allob.  1 606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  by  J.  Caselius, 
printed  by  Stcph.  Myliander,  Rostoch,  1583,  4to.; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  in  the 
same  volume  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedeia,  by  the  same  edi- 
tor and  printer,  Rostoch,  1584,  4 to.  A  more  com- 
plete edition  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  on  a  new 
recension  of  some  Medicean  MSS.,  with  notes  and 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Coberus,  Lips,  and 
Dresd.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  containing 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orclli,  in  the  same  volume  with  his 
ed i t ion  of  Memnon,  Lips.  1 8 1 6, 8 vo.  It  contains  the 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caselius,  the  Pro- 
legomena of  A.  O.  Hoflinann,  the  Preface  of  Cobe- 
rus, and  the  Notes  of  Coberus,  Hoffmann,  and 
Orelli.  There  arc  several  selections  from  the  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoflinann,  Froltgum.  ad 
Chionis  EpisL  Grate,  futuram  edit,  camierijtta; 
Fabric  DiU.  Graec  L  p.  677.)  [P.  S.] 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  sculptor,  who  attained  to 
no  distinction,  not  from  the  want  of  industry  or  skill, 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Vitruv.  iii.  Praef.)     [P.  S.) 

CHI'ONE  (X*oVn).  1.  A  daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Oreithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Zetes,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpus,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event,  she 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sea;  but  the  child  was 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §§  2,  4  ; 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedalion,  who  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  beauty. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  and  Pbilammon, 
the  former  n  son  of  Hermes  and  the  Litter  of 
Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  for  having 
found  fault  with  the  beauty  of  that  goddess,  and 
her  father  in  his  grief  threw  himself  from  a  rock  of 
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Parnassus,  but  in  fulling  he  was  changed  by  Apollo 
into  a  hawk.  Chinne  is  also  called  Philonis.  (Ov. 
Met.  xi.  300,  &c. ;  Ilygin.  Fab.  '200  ;  comp.  Au- 
tolvtjus.)  There  is  a  third  mythical  personage  of 
this  name.    (Serv.  ad  .lew.  iv.  250.)       [L.  S.J 

CHIO'NIDES  (Xi«Wo>jt  and  Xtorllvs),  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidas  (*.  v.)  places  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the 
old  comedy  (xpvTaytHn<rr-tiv  riff  dp\alat  kuh» 
iiai),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  yearn  before 
the  P  iTsian  war,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  487.  (Clinton. 
sub  unn  )  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Foetic  of  Aristotle  (c  3),  Chionides 
was  tony  after  Kpicharmus.  [  Epicharmuh.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meiueke  thinks  that 
Chionides  ainnot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  a  c. 
460 ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  Athcnaeus  (xiv.  p.  63b,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
piny  of  Chionides,  the  nT»x«*\  '«  which  mention 
is  made  of  Gucsippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Cratinus.  But  we  also  learn  from  Athenaeus  (/.  c 
and  iv.  p.  137,  e  ),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
considered  the  I1ts»x^  to  be  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
brought  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
see  Wolf,  ProUg.  ud  Horn.  p.  Ixix.  ;  Mcineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grysarius,  de  Com.  Doric. 
pp.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Comm.  in  Arwtot.  Poet.  3.) 
However  this  may  be,  the  difference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  met,  attested  by 
Suidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy,  —  not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Susarion  was  long  before  him  [SusarionJ,  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Euetes,  F.uxenides  and  MyUus  ;  but  the  first  who 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Megaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Susarion  were 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  have  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
— "Hpcwi  (a  correction  for"H/ws),  IItwx^  (see 
above),  Uipaat  ff,  Kaovpioi.  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains :  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  Tlrttxol  is  quoted  by 
Athcnaeus  (/.  c,  and  iii.  p.  191,  c.),  the  Hpctts  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Autiatticisui  (p.  97),  and 
Suidas  (*.  r.  "A-yvos).  The  poet's  name  occurs  in 
Vitmvius.  (vi.  Pracf.)  [P.  S.] 

CHI'ONIS  (XioVtf),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (01.  28-31),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §§  2,  5,  vi  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2  :  Anchionis 
is  the  some  as  this  Chionii;  see  Krause,  Ofympia, 
pp.  243,  261.) 

CH  TON  IS(Xfow),  a  statuary  of  Corinth,  about 
u.  c.  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus 
and  Dyillus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Amyclakus.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paus.  x. 

13.  §4  )  [P-S-l 

CHIOS  (X/oj),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Paus.  Yii.  4.  §  6 ; 
Stcph.  Byi.  *.  v.  Xias.)  [h.  S.J 
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CHITO  N E  (XiT«»n),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Other*  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  225 ; 
Schol.  ad  Caltim.  Hymn,  in  ./or.  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  uf  Ant.  t.  v.  Xirtitna.     [L.  S.J 

CHICS  AUFI'DIUS.    [Aufidil's  Chius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAartat),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, b.  c.  21 1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  ns 
dwelling  very  cogently  {ivotun^fyrms)  on  the 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  us  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
tho  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chlae- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acarnanian  envoy  Lycis- 
cus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attnlus  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxvi. 
24.)  IE.  K] 

CHLOE  (XAoSj),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Go 
Curotrophos.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  (Oed.  Col.  1 600)  calls  her  Awftryp 
ttix^oof.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  LysUt.  815.)  Respect- 
ing the  festival Chloeia,  see  Diet,  of  AnL  $.v.  [L.  S.] 

CHLORIS  (XAwpf*).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphion  and  Niobc.  According  to  an 
Argive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboca, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobc  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollu 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Lcto  at  Argon,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  $  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prixe  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  16.  i  3.)  Apollodorus  (iii.  5.  $  6)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Nclcus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
menos,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus  king  of  Pyl°*»  *°d 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Pcriclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  281,  &c; 
Paus.  x.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zcphyrua,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  so  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov.  Fast.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.J 

C II LO  K  U  S.  [  CoNSTANTitrs.  J 
CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Gundomar),  king  of  the  Aiemanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  a.  d.  351.  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Aogustodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Aiemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  (mul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Decen- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op- 
In  356  Chnodomarius  was  involved  in 
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a  war  with  Julian,  afterward*  emperor,  and  then 
Caesar,  who  succeeded  in  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  aud  who  defeated  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  buttle 
near  Argentoratum,  now  Strasbourg.  Chnodonut- 
rius  had  assembled  in  hi*  camp  the  contingents  of 
six  chiefs  of  the  Alrmauni,  viz.  Vestralpus,  Urius 
Ursicinus,  Suomariiuv,  Hortarius  and  Sempio,  the 
son  of  Chnodomarius'  brother  Medcrichus  whose 
original  name  was  Agenarichus ;  but  iu  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  leaving 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  tield.  Obliged  to  cross 
the  Hhinc  iu  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Aminianus 
Marcellinus  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castra  Pere- 
grins on  Mount  Caelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Aromianus  Marcel- 
linus gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Strassburg,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul.  (A mm.  Marc  xvi. 
12;  Auxel.  Vict  Epil.  c  42;  Liban.  tW.  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (XotptKos  or  XoipAkn).  There 
were  four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of,  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nike,  Ckoeriti  Samii  quae  swperwfii/.  Lips. 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilus  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thespis  Phrynichus  Pratinas  Aes- 
chylus, and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless  as  Welc- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet.  ( Wclcker,  Die  Griech.  7Vu» 
pkt.  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  B.  c  523  (Suid.  s.  r.), 
in  the  reigu  of  Hipparchus  when  Athens  was  be- 
corauig  the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Simon  ides,  Auacrcon,  Lotus  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist.  It  was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phrynichus.  (b.c.511.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (  a  c.  499) ; 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterwards  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinas.  (Suid.  *.  rr.  AnrxuAoi, 
nparlras.)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  H.  c.  after  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (Cyrill.  Juiinn.  i.  p.  1 3,b.; 
Euseh.  Chro».  Mib.  OL  74.  2 ;  Syncell.  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choerilus 
there  is  very  probably  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility  ;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
fimt  victory  (h.  «:.  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
pot  t  first  exhibited.  (Compare  Wekker,  /.  c.  and 
Nuke,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  was  150,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  «.  r.). 
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being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  assigned  to 
Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  dramas  not 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  career,  but  a 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  time 
of  Choerilus;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  early  period 
wo  never  hear  of  tragedies  bring  written  but  not 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilus  was  the  first 
who  composed  written  tragedies  and  that  even  of 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written. 

Some  writers  attributed  to  him  the  invention  or 
great  improvement  of  masks  and  theatrical  costume 
(roll  TCfxxTvirtlots  /red  t jj  cutvy  tw  trroAwr  hrt- 
X*lfW  are  the  words  of  Suidns  *.  r.).  These 
inventions  are  in  fact  ascribed  to  each  of  the  great 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
usually  attributed  to  Aeschylus  imply  not  so  much 
actual  invention  as  the  artistic  perfection  of  what 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements  by  whom- 
soever made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  character 
and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  probably 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  Thespis  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  actor 
— a  change  which  Choerilus  of  course  adopted,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  compete 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinas  of  the  satyric  drama 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Choerilus  had  some  share  in  effecting  this  im- 
provement, on  the  authority  of  a  line  from  an  un- 
known ancient  poet  (ap.  J'iotium  de  Metrti,  p. 
2(i33,  ed.  Putsch.), 

HniKa  fxty  /ScurtAcvs  $v  XoiplAot  iv  Xatripots. 
Rut  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  words  «V 
Xar6fHMS  to  mean  the  trwjk  Churxu,  at  the  time 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  cos- 
tume of  satyrs. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  mentioned  in  a  very 
curious  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis  from  his 
pluy  /.in it*.  (A then.  iv.  p.  164, a;  Mcineke, /"Vti</. 
Cum.  Grate  iu.  p.  443.)  Linus  who  is  instructing 
Hercules  pats  into  his  hand  some  books  that  he 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

*Op^>n)j  frtariy,  'Hfffooos,  Tpcry^Sfa, 

XoiplKoSy'Ofiripot,  'Ewlxopi*ost  <rvyypd^iara 

■KUiToSard. 

Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  sort  of  poetry: 
Orpheus  for  the  early  mystic  hymns  Hesiod  for 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos  Homer  for  the  heroic 
e|ws  Epicharmus  for  comedy  ;  but  what  are  Tpo- 
y+tioy  XotplAuf  ?  The  usual  answer  of  those  cri- 
tics who  abstain  from  evading  the  difficulty  by  an 
alteration  of  the  text  is  Tragedy  and  the  Satyric 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Nike,  p.  5.) 
Putsibly  the  jiassage  may  refer,  after  ail,  to  the 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  and  there  may  be 
some  hit  at  his  (see  below)  iu  the  choice 

of  Hercules  who  selects  a  work  on  6^aprva(a. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Choerilus  we  have  no  rem- 
uant  except  the  statement  by  Pausanias  (i.  14.  §  2) 
of  a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  play  called 
'AAomj. 

The  Latin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  whLb. 
they  call  Ciocriliam.    It  was 
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In  fact,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  iu  final 
catulexis.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  metre 
was  invented  by  Chocrilus,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  never  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  above- mentioned 
line,  in  praise  of  Cboerilus,  being  the  most  ancient 
verse  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nake,  pp.  2.57, 
263 ;  Gaisford's  edition  of  Hephacstion,  notes, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Chocrilus,  a  slave  of  the  comic  poet  Ecpiian- 
tidbs,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  'Etntfxo'/MAMU^iT) 
and  Xoipi\o»  'Ejttpavrioos.)  This  explains  the 
error  of  Eudocia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rilus  wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  /list.  Crit.  Coin. 
Grace,  pp.  37,  38  ;  Gaisfbrd,  ad  Ifeph.  p.  96.) 

3.  Chocrilus  of  Samos  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dareius.  Suidas  (a.  r.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  (vwltTKov) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  iu  the  75th  Olym- 
piad. Rut  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
(Ay>.  18)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysandcr  was  at 
Samos  (b.  c.  404),  Cboerilus  was  residing  there, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  Lysandcr,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  bis  exploits.  This 
was  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Cboerilus,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (b.  c. 
479)  ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Suidas,  which  implies  that  Chocrilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  (odTiroi  airiv  xal  iratSiicd  ytyo- 
vivai  ipaatr).  We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
nation of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
nexion of  both  Panyasis  and  Cboerilus  with  Hero- 
dotus and  from  the  fact  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  have  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Cboe- 
rilus that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Panyasis. 
Perhaps  Choerilus  was  even  younger.  Nake 
places  his  birth  about  B.  c.  470.  *  Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
resided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
tujste  for  literature  ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  where  be  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
a  c.  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minae  a-day,  and 
spent  it  all  upon  good  living  (tyo$ayia»).  There 
are  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.  (See  below.}  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
either  of  Iasos  or  of  Halicarnassus  belong  to  this 
class.  Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos.  (Com- 
pare Stcph.  Byt.  s.  v.  'Iooto? ;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Mcurs.;  Phot.  Lea.  *.v.  lafueuciv  rporiv.) 

His  great  work  was  on  tho  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known  :  it  may  have  been 
UtpatKd.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  wore 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  poet's  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  al*o  fntirments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooemium  (HkeA.  iii.  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephoras 
from  the  description  of  Dareius'a  bridge  of  boats 
in  which  the  Scythians  ore  mentioned  (Strub.  vii. 
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p.  303) ;  by  Joseplius  from  tho  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  were 
the  Jews  (c.  Apia*,  i.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
vcrcamp,  iii.  p.  1183,  ed.  Obcrth'ur;  compare  Eu- 
seb.  Prarp.  Evanp.  ix.  9)  ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Nake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Said.  1. 1>.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachus  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Herncleides  Ponticus,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus  Comm.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  28;  see  also  on 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  iL  p.  3, 
cds.  Bniuck  and  Joe,  with  Jacobs'*  note,  A  nimadv. 
iL  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (  To- 
pic viii.  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choenlu%  probably  of  Iasos  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius  viii.  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  {Ep. 
ii.  1.  232—234), 

w  Gratus  Alexandre  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos;" 
and  (Art.  Poet.  :  57,  358), 

u  Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille» 
Quern  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror.** 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samoa,  that  he  received  a 
gold  s tutor  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  his 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  "  be  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus."  The  same  writer  adds  that  Choe- 
rilus bargained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  bo 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samoa  a  poem 
entitled  Aa^ucucd,  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamian  war, 
B.  <•.  323 ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  later  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapulus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a,,  who  says  that  it  was  translated 
by  Chocrilus  from  the  Chaldee,  xiL  p.  529,  f. ; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23 ;  Tzcts.  ChiL  iii.  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal,  i.  p, 
185;  Jacobs  u  p.  117;  see  Jacobs  Animadv. 
vol.  i.  pt.  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (r**pyM>t 
Xoipo€o<TK6s)i  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aero.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  **de  Figuris  poeticis 
oratoriis  et  theologicis"  (*«pl  rporov  rmv  kot& 
woiijrun}?  koI  dtoAoyttctlv  XPVw),  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
rellus  Paris  1615,  12mo.    His  other  works  the 
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MSS.  of  which  are  scattered  in  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  this  country  ( Bnllcian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  various  grainmalical  matter* ;  hi*  treatise 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  seems  to  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Several  treatise*  on  theological  matters, 
which  nrc  extant  in  MS.  arc  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  Chocroboscus  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  Gcorgius  Grummaticus  or 
Georgiiu  Diaconus — he  was  a  priest — be  might 
sometimes  have  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric 
liM.  Graec.  vi.  pp.  33JI — 3-1 1  ;  Leo  Allatius,  De 

pp.  si  8 -  :jj l .)  L  w.  P.] 

cilUM  ATlA'Nl  'S,  UEME'TRIT'S.a  Grucco- 
I  toman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
rhurtophylax  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  Quanti-jurs  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  (Heim- 
lich, de  Basil.  Orig.  p.  8<i.)  This  work  is  cited 
by  Cujas.  (Observ.  v.  c.  4.)  Freherus,  in  the 
Clironologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Gmcco- 
Komanum  of  Lcunclavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  commentator*  upon  the 
llasiiica,  hut  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Hocking. 
(I HstUadotteni,  i.  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
adiled,  that  Hocking  (L  c),  apparently  with  g<x»d 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestcs  and  Joannes 
Bricnnius  [Hriknnrs],  though  they  are  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modem  work  on 
Graeco- Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.J 

CIIONDOMA'RIUS.    [Ciinodo.u.  win**.  J 

CHUN  I  ATMS.    I  Nh  etas.] 

CHURI'CIUS  (XopiK.ov),  a  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist of  Gaza,  the  pupil  of  Procopius  of  Gaxa,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
520.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  ut\irai  nal  avvrd^tts 
\6ymv  bi&popot.  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
jects hut  chiefly  panegyrical  Photius  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher.  (Cod.  160  ;  Fabric.  BM.  Graec.  ix. 
p.7fi0,  x.  p.  7 19,  ed.  Harlcs.)  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricius's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  by  Fabricius  with  a  Latin  version  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  (BM.  Graec.  viii.  p.  84 1,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  Villoison.  ( Ante  ii.  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CHOSROES.  king  of  Parthia.  [ Arsacbs  xxv.j 

CHOSROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassa.vidak.] 

CHRESTUS  (X^irrot),  of  Byxantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Herodes  Atticus,  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  acra,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostrntus 
enumerates  Hippodromus,  Philiscus,  Nicomcdes, 
Aristaenctus,  and  Callaeschrus.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  wine.    (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTUDG'RUS  (XfK«rnf8«pos),  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptns  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscus, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  1.,  a.  d. 
491 — 518.  He  is  classed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  (ixonot&s).  1.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  416  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  Septiraius  Scvcrus 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  burnt  down  a.  d.  532. 
The  poem  of  Christodorus  is  entitled  'Ejuppatrit 
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rQv  dyaAnarv*  ToJr  «/i  ri  irfuiaiov  yvuvivtow  re 
i jrucoXov^cVoK  tow  Z«t^i'*Tou.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Antiq.  CotuUutfittop.  of  Ansclmus  Banduri, 
Par.  1711,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  456  ;  Jacobs,  iii.  p.  161.) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'Irai/putd,  a  poem,  in  six  books, 
on  the  taking  of  Isauria  by  Anastasins.  3.  Three 
books  of  Epigrams,  of  which  two  epigrams  remain. 
( Anthol.  (Jraec  /.  c.)  4.  Four  books  of  Letters.  5. 
UdrpicL,  epic  poems  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
various  places,  among  which  were  Constantinople, 
Thcssalonica,  Nacle  near  Heliopolis,  Miletus,  Trai- 
ler, Aphrodisias,  and  perhaps  others.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  mention  another  person  of  the  same  name 
a  native  of  Thcltes,  who  wrote  l^ii/rurd  Si  irter 
and  %aiaara  rw»  dyltor  drayv^r  (where  Kiister 
proposes  to  read  aafmif>uf)  Kjht^ux  ml  Ao^uaiui'. 
(Suidas,  *.  r.  Xpitrro^vpos  and  TAxt^mot ;  Eudocia, 
p.  436  ;  Fabricius,  BiU.  Graec.  iv.  p.  468  ;  Jacobs, 
Anih.  Gn$o>.  xiil  p.  871.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTU'PHURCS  (Xpurro+6po,  \  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.  n.  836,  wrote  an  ex- 
hortation to  asceticism  under  the  title  ri  ifunovrcu 
6  &tot  oiros  koI  els  voto*  T«Aof  KaraaTpi^ti. 
There  are  citations  from  this  work  in  Allatius,  ad 
ICuxiatk.  Antiock.  p.  254,  and  Cotelerius,  A/onnw. 
MSta.  in  BM.  Cunxir.  There  are  MSS.  of  the 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Oxford. 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
F.  Morellus,  Par.  16*08,  who  mistook  it  for  the 
work  of  Thcophilus  of  Alexandria:  &*oQiKo» 
'AA«f<wfy>«Iaf  \6yos,  Tin  iuotoihai  &j>9pttwot. 
(Fabricius,  BM.  Graec.  vii.  p,  109.)  There  is 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Thcophilus 
Iconomachus,  by  Christophorus  of  Alexandria,  Job 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  1455  other 
bishops  and  clergy,  on  images,  entitled  'EykttoA^ 
xp6i  t6v  BaaiXta  0e<f<£«Aor  wtpl  rw  dyum*  nal 
Mtrif  tixivwy,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cons  tan- 
tin  ua  Porphyrogenitus  in  his  Sarratio  de  lmag. 
Ednss.  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS.  \arrat** 
de  I  mag.  B.  Virg.  ap.  Laiubcc  viii.  p.  334.  The 
work  exisu  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Baxoccianus,  148. 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  first  by 
Combensiua  in  his  Manipul.  Rerum.  Condon L  Par. 
1664,  4 to.,  pp.  110 — 145,  and  afterwards  by 
Michael  le  (juien  in  his  edition  of  ] laiuaAceuus, 
Par.  1712,  L  p.  0*29.  (NcsscL,  Catal.  BM.  17*- 
dobony  pt,  v.  p.  1 29 ;  Cave,  Nisi.  Litt.  sub  anno  ; 
Fabricius  BiU.  Graec.  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p  717,  xi. 
p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  the  Caesar,  son  of  Con- 
stantino V.  Copronymus.  There  is  an  edict 
against  image- worship  issued  by  him  and  his 
brother  Niccphorua,  a-  d.  775,  in  the  Imperial. 
JMcrti.  de  Cult.  I  mag.  of  Goldastus  Franc  1608, 
4 to..  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fabric.  BUI.  Graec.  ziL  p. 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  of  Christo- 
phonis SCC  NlCBPHORUa.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS,  PATRI'CIUS,a native 
of  Mytilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrote  in 
Iambic  verse  a  Menologium,  or  history  of  the 
saints  nrranged  according  to  the  saints'  days  in 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  formerly  in  the  Pala- 
tine Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod.  383, 
No.  7.  There  arc  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paris.  It  is 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  Glo&arium  of  Meursius. 
(Cave,  IBM.  LUt.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  pp.  5,  6  ;  Fabric 
BM.  Graec.  xi.  p.  594.)  [P.  S.J 

CH  ROM  AT  I  US,  a  Latin  writer  and  bishop  of 
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Aquileia,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  The 
circumstance  of  his  baptizing  Rufinus,  aboat  A.  D. 
370,  shews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer. The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  alike 
unknown.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman  ; 
but  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
his  native  place.  Though  he  condemned  the  writ- 
ings of  Origcn,  his  friendship  for  Rufinus  continued 
unabated.  Rufinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
his  works,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
bius's  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
urged  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
father,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Rufinus,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
subsisting  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friends.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chrysostom,  Kpist.  1 55, 
vol.  lii.  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict)  Chromatius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
him,  most  learned  and  holy  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  condemned  both  Origcn  and  Rufi- 
nus, and  signified  his  decision  to  Chromatius,  the 
bishop  of  Aquilcia  was  so  far  from  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufinus  into 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  ore  extant  Homilies  and 
some  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew's  Oospel,  chap,  v.,  part  of  chap,  vi., 
and  on  Matth.  iii.  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pi  eces  is  that  in  the 
DMiotlteca  I'utrum,  vol.  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
had  been  previously  published  at  Basel,  1528;  at 
Louvain,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Uonorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
have  been  lost.  Among  Jerome's  works  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Mary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chromatius  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  father.  Both 
are  spurious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
matius by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
works  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  Hisloria  IMeruria  ; 
Le  Long,  Bib.  Sac.  p.  675 ;  Lardner's  Works,  vol. 
iv.,  Lond.  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  (XpwdVraj),  a  Persian  peer 
(d/iorifios),  is  said  by  Xenophou  to  have  been  a 
man  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  stature.  (Cyrop.  ii.  3.  §  5.)  He  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  Cyropaedeia  as  deservedly 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
promptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  forwarded 
the  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
services  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(comp.  Herod,  i.  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xcn.  Cyrop.  ii.  2.  $  17,  &c,  3.  5 
—7,  4.  $  22,  Ac,  iii.  1.  1—6,  3.  $  48,  Ac., 
iv.  1.  $$  3,  4,  3.  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6,  vi.  2.  $$ 
21,  22,  vii.  1.  $  3,  5.  $$  55,  56,  viiL  I.  £  1,  &c., 
4.  $  9,  &c.,  6.  $  7.)  [KB.] 
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CHRYSAOR  (Xpixmup).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  off  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  father  of  the 
three-headed  Geryones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
Theog.  280,  &c  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  //.  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  CW.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoretis 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Carians.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  660  ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  21.  §  5 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r. 
Xpuoaopis.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (XpwrvU).  [Astynomk.]  An- 
other mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSERMi;S,(X^<rtpMO»),  »  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works: — 1.  A  history  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Plut  De  Flue.  1,  18,  20,  FaraU.  Mm. 
10;  Stob.  Floril.  xxxix.  31,  C.  11;  Phot.  Bibl. 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xpvfftpuos),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  D.  c, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae  (OaL  De  Differ.  Fult.  iv.  10,  vol.  viii.  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonius  Mus,  who  was  a 
fellow- pupil  of  Heracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  (/.  c  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  (De  Compos.  Medicum.  see. 
Loe.ix.%  vol.  xiii.  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiric  us  (Pyrrhoti. 
I/ypotyp.  L  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer's 
Anted.  Graec  voL  iii.  p.  412,  where  for  'Eyvatp/Mt 
we  should  read  Xpictpnos.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.   (//.  N.  xxii.  32.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

CHRYSES  (Xp«5*nji1.  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  father 
of  Astynome  (Chryseis),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchas  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryseis  back  to  her  father.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  10,  Ac.) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Iphigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  from 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognized  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  Ate} 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nvmph  Pareia.  He 
lived  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Pares, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9,  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  sou  of  Poseidon  and  Chrvsogcncia,  and 
lather  of  MiuvM.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  $  S.)     [L.  S.l 

CIIRYSKS  (XpO<mt),  of  Alexandria,  a  skilful 
mechanician,  flourished  ubont  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  (Procop.  da  Aetltf.  Jut- 
ti«.  m.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpwffiinroi),  a  son  of  Pelops 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Dnnais  (Plut.  Pa- 
ritll.  Hid.  (Ir.  ei  Horn.  33),  and  accordingly  a  step- 
brother of  AlcathouH,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  While 
••till  a  boy,  he  was  carried  otf  by  king  Lrtius  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
(  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  S.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  otf  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (Ilygin.  /•«*.  271);  but  Pelops 
recovered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
Atreus  and  Thyestcs  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  father  Pelops  himself.  (Paus.  tL  20. 
§  4 ;  ilygin.  Fab.  85  ;  Schol.  ad  Thucyd.  i.  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippus  is  mentioned  by 
Apolladorus  (ii.  1.  §  .5).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpwo-mroj).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writor  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  ao<p6t  wtfifia- 
ToAd'yoj,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  'A^roitoirwt^j.  (A then.  iii.  p. 
1 1 3,  xiv.  pp.  647,  c,  648,  a.  c.) 

J.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  'ItoAuoL 
(Plut.  Parall.  A  fin.  c  28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  B.  a 
52;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  void.  As,  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  4,  5,  ad  AtL  vii. 
2,5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  AU.  xiu.  29,  xiv.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (XpAriinroj),  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, son  of  Apolloniui  of  Tarsus,  but  born  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilicia.  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
went  to  Athena,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Clean  thes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  b.c 
264,  and  Chrysippus  was  born  b.  c.  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  from  Clean  the*.  Dis- 
liking the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  tliat  it  was  said,  **  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  have  been"  (Ding. 
Laert.  vii.  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleamhes,  and  he  was  considered  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal    He  died  B.  c. 
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207,  aged  73  (Laert  l.r  ),  though  Valerius  Maxi- 
ma 8  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lived  till  past  80. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
account  for  his  death — as  that  he  died  from  a  fit  of 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  6ga,  or  that  he  fell 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  five  days  after. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrysippus  as  a 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  in  spite 
of  the  common  statement  thnt  he  differed  in  some 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleamhes  (Cic.  A  cud.  ii.  47), 
he  was  not  in  truth  so  much  the  author  of  any 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  system,  and 
the  inventor  of  new  arguments  in  its  support. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  he  appears 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  story  of  his  tell- 
ing Clean thes  that  be  only  wished  to  learn  the 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  himself  provide 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Besides  his  struggles 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  the 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicurean  system  ;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  influence 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  have  wished  in 
some  degree  to  popularize  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
place  than  was  consistent  with  his  statement,  that 
physic*  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  science 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
God)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy.  This 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  for  which  he  is  re- 
proached by  Plutarch,  whose  work  Dt  Stoieorum 
liepuynantiis  is  written  chiefly  against  his  incon- 
sistencies, some  of  which  are  important,  some 
merely  verbal.  The  third  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  sources  of 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Chry- 
sippus of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  appeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  Epi- 
cureans in  calling  it  rather  the  organum  of  philoso- 
phy than  a  part  of  philosophy  itself.  He  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
viz.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  best 
suited  to  the  wise  man — considering  this  a  mere 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extolling  a  Ufa 
of  energy  and  activity.  (Plut.  dt  Stoic  Rep.  ii.) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  \de  SaU 
Deor.  iii.  10)  **  homo  sine  dubio  vereutus,  et  calli- 
dus,"  and  the  same  character  of  quickness  and 
sagacity  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by  the 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  500  line* 
a- day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works. 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  very  largely 
of  quotations,  and  to  hare  been  undistinguished 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  them  are 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  Hi*  erudition 
was  profound,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  (7tt*e.  L  45) 
"in  omni  historia  curiosus,"  and  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neglected  by 
the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Posidonius.  His  taste 
for  analysing  and  refuting  fallacies  and  sophistical 
subtleties  was  derived  from  the  Megarians  (Plut. 
Stoic  Hep.  x.)  :  in  the  whole  of  this  branch  of 
reasoning  be  was  very  successful,  and  has  left  nu- 
merous treatises  on  the  subject,  t.g.  *<p)  to**  asVrc 
ittwWwp,  *tp2  Ac^^v,  k.  t.  A.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
192,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  of 
argument  called  Sortie*.  (Chrytippi  acervus.  Per*. 
.Si*,  vi.  80.)    In  person  he  was  so  slight,  that  his 
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statue  in  the  Corameicus  wm  hidden  by  a  neigh- 
bouring figure  of  a  horse ;  whence  Carneadcs,  who, 
as  head  of  thi*  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good- 
will, gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  Kpvtymot. 

(Orelli,  Onom.  Tuil.  ii.  p.  144;  Rittcr,  Get- 
clichte  iUr  Phil.  xi.  5,  1  ;  Bruckcr,  Hid,  Crit.  PkiL 
IL  ii.  9,  2  ;  Raguet,  de  Chryvippi  vita,  docirina  et 
reJiquiu  Comment.  Lor an.  1022;  Petersen,  Philo- 
s.,t,hiae  Ckrpippeae  Fumlamenta.  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoic*  is 
given  under  Zkno.  (G.  E.  L.  C.J 

C1IUYSJPPUS  ( Xpwrtintot  ),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  who  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  later. 
He  was  the  son  of  Krineus  (Diog.  Laert.  viiL  89), 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  a.  t\,  as 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Praxagora*  (Cels.  De 
Med.  Praef.  lib.  i.  p.  5  ;  Pun.  //.  N.  xxvi  6),  a 
pupil  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  (Diog. 
Laert.  I  c),  father  of  Chrysippus  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Era- 
sistratus  (id.  L  c. ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxix.  3 ;  Oalen, 
De  Ven,  Sec*,  adv.  Erasutr.  c  7,  vol.  xi.  p.  171), 
Aristogenes  (id.  De  Ven.  ted.  adv.  Eramtr.  Horn. 
De<t.  c  2,  et  Dt>  Cur.  liat.  per  Vm.  Sect.  c.  2, 
toL  xi.  pp.  197,  252),  Mcdius  (id.  tost/.),  and  Me- 
trodorus.  (Scxt.  Empir.  cunt.  Matkem.  i.  12,  p. 
271,  od.  Fabric.)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
Eudoxus  into  Egypt  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Galen  says  (De  Ven,  Sect.  adv.  Erasutr. 
Horn.  Deg.  c  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Several 
of  his  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Galen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to.  (De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Eruwittr^  d/c,  voL 
xL  pp.  149,  &c,  171,  &cu,  197,  221,  &c.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  a  c.  323—283, 
and  was  falsely  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
Laert  vii.  186.) 

3.  A  pnpil  of  Erasistratus  (Diog.  Lnert  vii.  1 86), 
who  must  have  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Drastic*,  44  On  the  Cabbage," 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Vaieriantts  (De  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  Tcwpyucd,  mention- 
ed by  Diogenes  Laert i us  (vii.  186),  and  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasistratus. 

5.  A  follower  of  Asclepiades,  who  must  there- 
fore (if  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia  be  the  person 
meant)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  a.  c.  One 
of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caclius  Aurelianus  (De 
Mora.  Citron,  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
passages  (pp.  99,  1 07,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
same  person  bo  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaj»  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Athcnaeus  (who  was  also  born 
in  Cilicia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  sect  of  the  PncumaticL  (De  D\f.  PuU.  ii. 
10,  voL  viii.  p.  631.)  He  lived  probubly  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A-  G  ) 


CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpvoimroiy,  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders,  and  became  Oecono- 
mus  in  the  "  Monasterium  I^aurae,"  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise  ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  M  Horailia  de  Sancta  Deipara," 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
second  volume  of  "Auctuarius  Duccanus,"  and 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  "  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris,"  which  are  extant  in 
Eustathius  Constantinopolitanus  M  Liber  de  Statu 
Vita©  Functorum."  (Cave,  Hut.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (Aowcdi  Xpwro- 
eipynt),  an  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1155, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1166, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  arc  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  **  De- 
ere ta  Synodalia"  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
u  Jus  Graeco-  Komanum."  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance,  No.  2.  u  De  Clericis  qui 
se  immiscent  saecularibus  Negotiis  ;**  No.  4.  **  De 
indecoris  et  scenici*  Ritibus  sanctorum  notarionan 
Fcsto  abrogandis;"  No.  13.  **  Ne  Clerici  turpi- 
lucra  fiant,  aut  medici,"  dec.  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  fasting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chrysobcrgea,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  fasting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarcluU 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maxim  us  Chrysoberges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  *  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti,"  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
voL  of  Leo  Allatius,  **  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave, 
//til  Liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric  DHL 
Graec.  xi.  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)        [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Mo- 
Kapws  Xpv<JCH<t<t>a\oi),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  tbe  subject  of  much  investigation :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  a.  o.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Iku-laam  and  Gregorius  Acindynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates  among  whom  there 
was  Macarius,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysoccphalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysoccphalus  because,  hav- 
ing made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  xpi/ow  Kt^dAato,  or  **  Golden 
Heads."  Chrysoccphalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day  j  but  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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small  importance,  the  "Oratio  in  Exaltationem 
Sanctae  Cruris"  has  been  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Gretserus,  in  his  great  work  **  De 
Crocc."  The  most  important  work  of  Chrysoce- 
phalus  is  hit  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
volumes  each  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
books.  Only  the  first  volume,  containing  twenty 
books,  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Baronianus; 
it  is  entitled  ,E{»ry»J<nj  tU  rd  kot&  MarBaioy  Hytoy 
LvayyiKiov,  tn/Wtyutm  teed  avvr*$uffa  xt(pa\au- 
w5iy  wapd  NaKopiov  Mifrpowo\hov  ♦iAa5«\ip«fa» 
toO  XpwroKt<pdKov,  Ax.)  Fabric-ins  gives  the  pro- 
ocmium  to  it,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  most 
important  among  his  other  works  are  **  Orationes 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecclcsiac,"  **  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolorum  ct  Conciliorum,"  which  he  wrote  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  "Magnum  Alphabctum,"  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  called  because  it  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  Edayy*kt*m»  luivoiav 
faudrvv  XpinroKi<pa\ot  o~vrrl&rt<Tu>  ir&d&*  rawtwii 
Mated piot  ♦AaSfA^xfai,  6  ol«inis  rifs  naicaplas 
Tpidtot.  Fabricius  gives  the  prooemium,  **  Cosmo- 
gonia,"  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  **  Cosmo- 
genia,"  and  the  second  44  Patriarchae."  The  MS. 
works  of  Chrysocephalus  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Oretscrus,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  Allatius,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  nnd  gives  some  fragments  or 
passage*  of  them  in  his  works  u  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentino,  adversns  Creightonium,*'  "  Diatriba  de 
Script.  Symeon.,"  u  De  Psellis,"  Ac  (Fabric 
BibL  Grate  viii.  pp.  675 — 683  ;  Cave,  Hid.  Lit, 
vol.  ii.  D.  pp.  19,  20.)  [\V.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  {\pva6xoot)%  a  poor  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nioolaus  Myrepsns.  (De  Compos. 
Modicum,  xxiv.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  sight,  upon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  ho  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash ;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  other*.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  hy  Nicolaus  Mvrepsus.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEO'RGIUS  (iWpyiot  6 
XpiMTo«OK«n;t),  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  aura,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
Works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Georgius  Chrysococces  is  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  t'ie  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblivion  or  destniction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococces  have  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
cipal works  extant  in  MS.  arc:  'E^ifyiftm  tap 
avrTa^iP  Tciv  Tl*p<r£v  tv  Kt<pa\alott  /uj"',  <n)»»  toit 
'AffrpofOfUKoti  iiaypdftfteuri^  teal  r*vypa^nKots 
wfralip,  M  Expositio  in  Constructionem  Persarum 
per  Capita  47,  enm  Astronomicis  Designationibus, 
et  Geographicis  Tabiilis,**  in  the  BibL  Amhrosiana. 
It  seems  that  this  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  under  the  title 
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rtetfr/.ou  rov  Xpt'<ro»rcis»fij  rov  Utrpov  'AffTpov*- 
luitd.  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  same  library, 
in  titled  Tt&pylov  larpoS  reu  Xpwtokokkti  in  pi  tiji 
tv(r/f<f9**s  Trjt  ^fUpas  TTjj  in\£s  ffujVyiai  rfhtov 
ml  trcAifaf,  **  De  inveniendis  Syzygiis  Lun.ic 
solaribus  per  singulos  Anni  Menses."  In  the 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  is  Tl£s  Su  KarwKtvi^ur 
'  Cpxruiirov,  ifroi  'AurpoAag'oi',  **  Quomodo  con- 
struendum  sit  Horoscopium,  aut  Astro  labium.''  A 
codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  inscribed 'EwoWtr 
«»t  t6  'lov&aXtcdv  i^arripvyor,  **Editio  et  Expositio 
Syntagmatis  Canonum  Astronomicorum  J  udai co- 
rum,"  is  attributed  to  Georgius  Chrysococces,  who 
has  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  by  himself,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  6844  (a.  d.  1336 ),  as  it  is  said 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  kick 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VII.  It  is  doubtful  it 
Georgius  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chrysococces 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  ot 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  sultan  Miini.l 
I.  in  A.  D.  1389  is  given  by  Fabricius.  The  com- 
plete astronomical  works  of  Chrysococces  aa  stated 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  several  of  his 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tables  have  been 
inserted  in  various  modern  works  on  Astronomy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric  IiiU.  Graec  xii.  pp.  54 
57.)  [W.  P.J 

CHRYSO'GONUS  (Xpwr*7oro».)  1.  A  cele- 
brated player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (s-vffur^  oroAtf)  played  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
time,  when  Alcibiades  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  return  from  banishment 
in  n.  c.  407.  From  a  conversation  between  the 
rather  of  Chrysogonus  and  Stmtonicus,  reported  by 
Athenaeus,  it  seems  that  Chrysogonus  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet.  Chrysogonus  himself 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  Ylo\t- 
•rWa,  which  some  attributed  to  Epicharmus.  (  Athen. 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  c,  ziv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  port  Sam  us,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon.  (b.  c  220 — 179.)  He  was  employed 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  seems  to 
have  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  for 
Polybius  says  that  Philip  was  most  merciful  when 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonus.  (Polyb. 
v.  9,  97,  vil  12,  ix.  23.) 

CHRYSOGONUS,  L.  CORNF/LIUS,  a  fa- 
vourite freed  man  of  Sulla,  purchased,  at  SuOa's 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  property  of 
S.  Roscius  Amerinus,  which  was  worth  250 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  accused 
Roscius's  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  Roscius 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  (a.  c  80.) 
Cicero  pronounced  his  first  public  oration  in  de- 
fence of  Roscius,  and  in  that  oration  we  have  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  profligate  character  of 
Chrysogonus.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  this  proceeding  Chrysogonus  was  as 
Plutarch  affirms,  merely  the  instrument  of  Sulla. 
(Plut,  Oe.  3;  Cic.  pro  S.  Ajsc  .diner.  ;  Plin. 
//.  AT.  xxxv.  18.  s.  58.)  (P.  S.J 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  DEMETRIUS  ( Ac/of- 
rpiot  6  Xpv<r6Kwpas),  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  was 
a  Greek  priest  renowned  as  a  theologian,  phile.*o- 
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pher,  astronomer,  and  statesman.  Hi*  uncommon 
talent*  procured  him  nn  introduction  to  Jolin  Cnntn- 
cuzcnus  formerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
1 355  a  monk.  Cantncuzcnns  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  11.(1391  — 14*25  ),by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  various  important  office*.  Manuel 
sent  him  on  several  occasions  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry- 
solorns  wrote  to  that  emperor  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  'Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Besides  these  letters,  Chrysoloras  wrote  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  AidAoyoi, 
such  as  "*  Dialogus  adversus  Demetrium  Cydonium, 
jiro  Nicolao  Cabasih  de  Procession*  Spiritus 
Sancti  ;**  44  Dialogus  contra  Latinos;"  '•Enco- 
mium in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem  ;**  **  Tractatus 
ex  Libris  Nili  contra  Latinos  de  Processione  Spi- 
ritus  Sancti  ;**  **  Epistola  ad  Bartaamnm  de  Pro- 
cessione Spiritus  Sancti,''  extant  in  a  tatin  trans- 
lation, probably  made  by  the  same  Bnrlaam  with 
his  own  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Coloniensis  44  Homilwc  de  Transfiguratione 
Christi  44  De  Sepultura  44  De  Rcsurrectione 
44  De  Annunciatione,"'  &e.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
44  Disputatio  coram  Manuelc  Imperatore  inter 
Demetrium  Cbrysolornm  ct  Antonium  Asculanum 
de  Christi  Verbis,  Melius  ei  (Judae)  esset  si  natus 
non  fuissct,"  Ex  versione  Ocorgii  Trombue,  Flo- 
rence, 1618;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost  (Fabric  DM.  Grose,  xi.  p.  41 1,  &c  ; 
Cave,  Hi*.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  .520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLORAS,  MANUEL  (MarowjA  © 
Xpuc<&\wpai),  one  of  the  most  learned  Oreeks  of 
his  time,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Bavazid  II.,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Timur,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
event,  and'  probably  in  a.  n.  1 389,  Manuel  Chry- 
soloras was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
lish), at  whose  courts  he  remained  several  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  pro- 
mises to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  nnd  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  »iicce«s  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
(1397),  Pavia,  and  Rome  :  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  were  Leonardo  Aretinu,  Leonardo  Bruni, 
Poutfio  Bracciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Strozri,  and 
many  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  nnd 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
lie  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  is  given  in  the  works  cited  below. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religions  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  on  van  nts  topics,  which  arc  ex- 
tant in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France, Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Onlv  two  of  his  works  have  been 
printed,  viz.,  1.  44  Epistolae  III  de  Comparatione 
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Vetcris  et  Novae  Romae,"  the  Greek  text  with  a 
Latin  version  by  Pctrus  Lambecius,  appended  to 
44  Codices  de  Antiquitatibus  Constantinop."  Paris, 
l(iC5,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  John  Palaeologus;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
loras. This  John  Chrysoloras  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  '2.  'Eptirrtfiara  sive 
Quaesttones  (that  is,  •*  Gramma ticales"),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  frequently 
reprinted  nt  the  latter  end  of  that  century  nnd  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  circulated  in 
Italy.  (  Fabric  liibl.  Grate  xi.  p.  409,  &c.)  [  W.  P.] 

CHRYSOPELEIA  (XpvaowfKtia),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
oak-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopeleia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
9.  $  1  ;  Txetx.  ad  f.*ooph.  480.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  (XpwrdW 
por,  golden-mouthed,  so  surnamed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  bom  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably A.  n.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  father  Secundus  wa«  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Augustin, 
though,  nnlike  Augustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
(Kirrhem/etck.  iii.  p.  1 440,  &c.)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God's  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it.  Libnnius  taught  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after* 
wards  to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Meletius,  a.  n.  381,  who  had  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
ns, successor  to  Meletius  a.  d.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropius  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  A  read  i  us  and  the  selection  wr.s 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  A.  D.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  cunnch  of  infamous  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Gainas  the 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Eutropius 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies  fl"d 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Eu- 
tropius who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral. 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altart 
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( hrysostom  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence Bared  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  was. 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immora- 
lity of  the  capital.  He  was  undoubtedly  rash  and 
violent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declamatory 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stern  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
Indies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
who  held  her  husband's  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopularity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn.  iii.  in  Act.  Apod.)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Thcophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Nt- 
.  tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  family,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (d8cA$ol  uxucpoiy,  against  whom 
Thcophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Palladia*,  ap.  Chrgtost. 
ed.  Montfauc  voL  xiii.)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfully  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  hod 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  bis  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  <rivv&as  wpis  n)r  Spiv.  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various ;  his  inhospitality  was 
especially  put  forward  (in  xi)*  (piXo^tylav  dBtnt, 
HovootTMv  iiriTnScwwy,  JVt  povos  iadltL,  dtrwtis 
£aiv  KwcKthrwr  /koV,  Phot  Cod.  59  ),  and  the  charge 
of  Origenism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  were  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pclusium  (i.  152)  evviwot  4 
uaWov  ffvvaw6<rrttTai  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
suliscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  emperor,  that  his  sermons  against 
Eudoxia  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 


At  first  he  refused  to  desert  the  flock  which  God 
hod  entrusted  to  him ;  but,  on  hearing  that  thrre 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  his  favour,  ho 
retired  from  Constantinople,  to  which  he  was  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  from  the 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  alarmed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  people  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  banish- 
ment. But  in  two  months  after  his  return  he  was 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  cathe- 
dral had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoked 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  archbishop,  who,  on 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  enmity  of 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  this  exor- 
dium: — "Herodias  again  rages,  once  more  she 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John."  This 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  forgive.  A  new  synod 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  ad  via*  of  Theo- 
philus, condemned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  his 
functions  before  his  previous  sentence  had  been 
legally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of 
Isauria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom 's  character  shone  even  more  brightly 
in  adversity  than  it  had  done  in  power.  Iu  spite 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  banished, 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
I  saurian  robbers,  be  sent  letters  full  of  encourage- 
ment and  Christian  faith  to  his  friends  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  liegan  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  Persians  and  Goths. 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  churches, 
especially  the  I  to  man,  whose  bishop.  Innocent,  de- 
clared himself  his  warm  friend  and  supporter.  All 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  removal 
to  Pityus,  in  Pontus,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
East- Roman  empire.  But  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  performed  on  foot  under  a  burning 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Coiuana 
iu  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Hi*  lost 
words  were  those  of  Job, — 8d(a  xy  6«y  wdvrtcr 
<iv*Ktv,  and  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  of  a  life 
spent  in  tJod's  service.  His  exile  nearly  caused  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  named 
after  him  Johannists,  separated  from  the  church, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors.  They 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  till  a.  d. 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclus  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Thcodotmu  II.  to  bring  back  the  bones  of 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  emperor 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia. 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographers,  was 
short,  with  a  large  bald  head,  high  forehead,  hollow 
cheeks,  mid  sunken  eyes.  The  (ireek  church  cele- 
brates his  festival  Nov.  1 3,  the  Latin,  Jan.  '27. 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  voluminous. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies  on  different  parts  of 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
"2.  Commentaries  hy  which,  as  we  learn  from  Sui- 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  Bible, 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  fire 
at  Constantinople.  3.  Epistles  addressed  to  a  great 
number  of  different  persons.  4.  Treatises  on  va- 
rious subjects,  e.  g.  the  Priesthood  (six  books). 
Providence  (three  books),  &c  5.  Liturgies.  Of 
the  homilies,  those  on  St.  Paul  ire  superior  to  any- 
thing in  ancient  theology,  and  Thomas  Aquuuu 
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•aid,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  city  of 
Paris  for  thoie  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  An- 
tioch,  a.  n.  390-397.  The  letter*  written  in  exile 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  Cicero  composed 
under  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  freedom  from 
vanity  and  selfishness,  and  in  calmness  and  resig- 
nation, Chrysostom's  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cicero's.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Honorius  to  his  brother  Arcaditis 
in  defence  of  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Baronius  and  afterwards  by 
Montfaucon. 

The  merits  of  Chrysostom  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  are  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  put 
upon  it,  he  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
grammatically,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  perspicuous  explanation  of  the 
sense.  The  first  example  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation bad  indeed  been  set  by  Origen,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarks  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
Chrysostom  is  free  from  his  mystical  fancies,  and 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Greek  expositors  who  fol- 
lowed him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  his 
explanations.  The  commentary  of  Theodorct  is  a 
faithful  compendium  of  Chrysostom's  homilies, 
and  so  also  are  the  works  of  Theophylact  and 
Oecumenius,  so  much  so  that  to  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
labours,  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
mended as  perfectly  correct  compilers  from  their 
more  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chrysostom 's  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
evidence  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
dissent  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  power  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorbing  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writings.  His  faults  are  too  great 
diffusencss  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
}le  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applause 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  exclaiming, 
"  The  place  where  you  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  are 
you  now  sitting  to  gaze  upon  actors."  (Horn.  xviL 
Matt,  vii.)  There  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
Bhcws  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  to  the 
general  feelings  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
example  the  fact,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
monk,  he  was  far  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  (See  Horn. 
TiL  in  Hen.  iv. ;  Horn.  vii.  in  Ephes.  iv. )  w  How 
shall  we  conquer  our  enemies,"  he  asks  in  one  place, 
**  if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodness  at 
all,  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?'" 
(Horn.  vL  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  free 
from  the  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  considered  the  Dible  in 
such  a  sense  the  word  of  God,  as  to  overlook  alto- 
gether the  human  element  in  its  composition,  and 
the  difference  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  as  proofs  of  truth 
{Horn.  i.  in  Matth.) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin- 
cipal intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  element 
necessary  for  an  interpretntor  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
habit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing.   At  the  mme  time  he  wns  not  always  free 


from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse- 
crated oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  ns  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced the  capital  (See  Jortin,  Ecdes.  Hist.  iv. 
p.  169,  &c.) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori- 
ties for  Chrysostom's  life  are  the  following : — • 
I.  Falladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
at  Venice  \.  n.  1533,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon's 
edition  of  Chrysostom's  works,  vol.  xiii.  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (Ub.  vi  ),  Soro- 
menus  (lib.  viiL),  Theodorct  (v.  27).  3.  The  works 
of  Suidas  ('todVyqt),  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (ii. 
Eput.  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS., of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius  ( liiU.  d'raee.  voL  viiL  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  more  modern  writers  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Erasmus  (vol.  iii.  Ep.  1 150.  p.  1331,  &c,  ed.  Lugd. 
Bat.),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  (Chrysostomua  Luthera- 
ns, Jena,  1680),  with  Hack's  reply  (S.  J.  Ckry- 
toxfomuj  a  Lutheranumo  vindicatus.  1683),  Cave 
(Script.  Ecd.  Hid.  Litter,  vol.  i  \  Lardner  (Cmli- 
lAlity  o/*  the  Gotptl  Hut.  part  ii.  vol.  x.  c.  118), 
Tillemont  (Memoires Ecciisiastiqucs,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — 
405,  &&),  and  Montfaucon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon's  account  (Decline  and  Ealt,  xxxiL)  is 
compiled  from  Falladius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
dorct, Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfaucon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neander  ( Kirche*' 
peach,  ii.  3,  p.  1440,  &c),  who  has  also  published  a 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom's  works  were  first  published  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Comment,  impenx*  et  ttudio 
Bernardini  Stagnim  Tridinentit  et  Gregorii  de 
Gregoriit.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1 523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
translated  there  by  Oecolam  parvus  (Hauschein). 
In  1536  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  famous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  cum  Fnmtonu  Ducaei,  1613,  whoso 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfaucon. 
In  Greek  were  first  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  with  a  preface  by  Do- 
natus,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1 6 1 0- 
13,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom's 
works  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king's  printer,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Savil,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casanbon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  the  version  of  Ducneus, 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  from 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  tho  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1591—1603.  In  1718 
-38  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  in  13  vols,  folio.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  nscertain  the  date  of  the  diffcrent 
works,  has  prefixed  to  most  of  them  a  short  dis- 
sertation on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
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written,  with  an  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  and 
has  added  very  much  hitherto  unpublished,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  ancient  lives  of  Chrysos- 
tora.  Montfaucon  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  assisted  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
works  of  Chrysostom  the  editions  and  translations 
arc  almost  innumerable.  Erasmus  translated  some 
of  the  homilies  and  commentaries ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (those  on  1  Cor.  and  1  Thcss.  iv.) 
44  Or.  LaL  interpret©  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigicnsi, 
Londini,  ap.  Reyncr  Vuolfuin.  1543"  is  interest- 
ing as  the  hrst  book  printed  with  Greek  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  publishing  at  Ox- 
ford, and  those  on  St.  Matthew  have  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Uev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.  ColL  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense  :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
value  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice.  [O.  E.  L.  C.j 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.  [Dion.] 

CH  RYSOTH  KM  IS  (Xpvofafus).  There  arc 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fob. 
170,  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  25;  Diod.  v.  22;  Horn.  //.  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Carraanor,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poet,  and  to  have  won  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Paus. 
a.  7.  §  2.)  [I.  S.] 

CH  RYSOTH  EMIS  (Xpwrfafu*)  and  KUTE'- 
LIDAS  (EvrsAiooj),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronze  the  statues  of  Damarctus  and  his  son  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  victorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demaretus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (a.  c.  520  and  on- 
wards). Pausaniaa  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  us 
rix*ait  ttSortt  Ik  nporipwr,  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  faniilv  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (x.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  (Xpvadty,  the  fourteenth  (or  thir- 
teenth) of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Ncbrus,  the  brother  of  Gnosiilicus 
and  the  father  of  Elaphus;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  n.  c,  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crisaacan  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  M  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,"  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebrus  and  Chrysua.  Tbey  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Cbrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault,  but  was  at  the 
Kiuie  time  mortally  wounded,  B.  c  591.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship- 
ped by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  (4rayl{w).  (Thes- 
aali  OnUioy  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  836, 
&c.)  [\V.  A.  O.] 

CHTHO'NIA  (Xforia),  may  mean  the  subter- 
raneous, or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  148;  Orph.  Hymn.  35.  9), 
Nyx  (Orph.  Hymn.  2.  8),  and  Melinoe  (Orph. 
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Hymn.  70.  1 ),  but  especially  of  Demeter.  (Herod, 
ii.  123  ;  Orph.  Hymn.  39.  12;  Artemid.  ii.  35; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  name,  in 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  requires  explanation, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  for  it. 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymenus  and  Chthonia, 
the  children  of  Phoroneus,  founded  at  Hermione  a 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chthonia 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Paus.  ii. 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Argive  legeud,  Demeter 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Argolis,  where  she  was 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  Chthonia,  his  daughter, 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  father's  conduct,  and, 
when  Colontas  and  his  house  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  Her- 
mione, where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Demeter 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho- 
nia in  her  honour.  ( Paus.  ii.  35.  §  3 ;  Did.  of  Ami. 
s.  v.  X0oV«a.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus  (in.  15.  §  I).  [L.S.] 
CHTHO'NIUS  (XaoViof)  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Horn.  IL  ix.  457  ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  435 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar- 
gon. 973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  as 
earth-born.   (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 

iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  **god« 
of  the  land,"  or  "native  divinities."  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythical 
personages' of  the  name  of  Chthonius.  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  §  5,  iii.  4.  §§  1,  5;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  441 ;  Diod. 

v.  53  ;  Pans.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  [L.S.J 
CHUMNUS,  GEORGIUS,  a  native  of  Can- 
dace  or  Chan  dace,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  lived 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  going  down  to 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Judaea, 
which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  John 
Suzzo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople.  (Fabric  ItiU. 
Gnuc  xii.  p.  43 ;  Cave,  Z/ist  Lit.  vol.  it  D.  p. 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

ci" 


JHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  nomophylax,  and 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thessnlonica.  He  is 
said  by  Pool  (ad  Suan$.  Notit.  BasiL  p.  138,  n. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Nicepborus  Blemmydas,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  the  author  of  va- 
rious works.  He  is  cited  by  Mat.  Blastarcs 
(Lenne.  J.  G,  H.  i.  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  known 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  relation- 
ship (**f>i  rmv  /3aA<rafuSr  [qu.  fiaBpmw]  rijs  a\ry~ 
7«j*{as),  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Leuncla- 
vius  (i.  p.  519).  By  Suares  (who  erroneouslv 
identifies  Chumnus  and  Domnus),  Chumnns  is 
mentioned  among  the  scholiasts  upon  the  Basilica 
(NotU.  BasiL  $  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
(Bricking,  In*titnlioneny  Bonn,  1843,  i.  p.  108,  n. 
48 ;  Hoimbach,  dm  BatU.  Oria.  p.  87.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
CHUMNUS,  NICE'PHORUS,  renowned  as 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 4th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  Greek  empire.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder,  he  was  succes- 
sively appointed  praefect  of  the  Canicfeus,  keeper 
of  the  imperial  seal-ring,  and  magnus  stratope- 
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darcha,  and  his  merits  were  so  great,  that  as  early 
aa  1295  Andronicus  asked  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Pnlaeologus, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  unfortunate  civil  contest  between  An- 
dronicus  the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnus  remained  faithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chumnus  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  bis  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  lived  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  pursuits.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger. 

Nicephorus  Chumnus  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  printed  ;  they  ore  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
braries :  44  Confutatio  Dogmatis  de  Processione 
Spiritus  Sancti u  Sermo  in  Christi  Transfigura- 
tionem "Syrabuleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  Thessalo- 
nicenses,  et  Urbis  Encomium **  Ex  Imperatoris 
Decreto,  ut  Judices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  sancte  obeundum  ;**  w  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
mtnrem"  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  M  Querela  adversus 
Niphonem  ob  male  odministrntam  Patriarchatus 
sui  Provinciam ;**  44  Oratio  funebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitan!  Philadelphiae;**  u  Ad  Imperatorem 
de  Obitu  Despotoe  et  Filii  ejus,"  a  letter  to  Andro- 
nicus II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumnus ;  M  De  Charitate,  erga  Proximum,  et 
omnia  rcliquenda  ut  Christum  scquarour,  &c.  ;** 
u  De  Mundi  Natora  ;**  44  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
Corporibus  "Quod  Terra  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infra  se  nihil  habeat 44  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque  Formae  seorsim,  sed  hoec  ipsa 
simul  consteiit;"  u  Contra  Plotinum  de  Anima 
rationali  Quaes tiones  variae,  ubi  de  Metempsvchosi, 
de  Belluis,  utrum  Intellectu  proeditac  sint,  nec  ne, 
de  Corporum  Resurrectione,  et  aliis  disseritur ;" 
44  De  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva 44  Quod  ncn 
impossibile  sit,  e tiara  secundum  physiccs  Rationes, 
collocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmaraento,  turn,  quum 
Obis  Terrarum  creatus  sit,  camque  ibi  esse  et 
perpetuo  man  ere,"  &c.  There  are  also  extant 
44 Oratio  in  Laudcm  Imperatoris  Andronici  Senioria," 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric.  BiM.  Oraec  voL  vii.  pp.  675,  676  ; 
Cave,  Hut.  lAler.  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  13*20  ; 
Nicephorus  Gregorns,  lib.  vii.  p.  168,  ed.  Paris; 
Cantacuzenus,  lib.  L  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  (tenba)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  African  us,  waa  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  a  a  174  along  with  Scipio'*  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  favour.  (VoL 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  8  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  be  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (a.  c.  1 72)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  o  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  had  now  become  not  unfrequent.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Gentius ;  and  in  B.  c 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (u.  c.  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Jnno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  fire 
years  before.  (Liv.  xlL  33,  xlii.  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  15.) 

Cl'CERO,  the  name  of  a  family,  little  distin- 
guished in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  doer,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individual 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  Bulbtis,  Fabiu*,  Lent  u!  us, 
I*iso,  Tubcra,  and  the  like.  [\V.  R.] 

Cl'CERO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  TulliL 
The  Tullii  Cicerones  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinnm,  which  received  the  full 
franchise  in  b.  c  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table. 


1.  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  Married  Oratidia. 
I 


I 

2.  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 
Married  II  el  via. 


3.  L.T 


ullius 


Cicero, 


I 

M.  Tullius  Cicero, 

the  orator. 
Married.  1.  Terentla, 
2.  PubUlia. 

I 

a 


6.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero.       4.  L.  Tullius  Cicero. 
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Tullia. 

Married,  1 .  C.  Pino  Frugi. 

2.  Furius  CniAsipes. 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Dolubella. 


;    M  TulliiiH 
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8.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero. 


IvOiitulua. 

1.  M.  Tulliuh  Cicrro,  grandfather  of  the  J 
orator,  appears  to  have  taken  a  load  in  his  own  I 
community,  and  rigorously  opposed  the  project*  of  | 
his  fellow-townsman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  Grati- 
dius,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
num  by  agitating  in  favour  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ballot.*  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  consul 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus(ac.  1  IS),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  me tro- 
polis,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grandson  (b.  c.  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  his  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  scoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic.  de  Ley.  ii.  1,  iii.  16,  de  Oral,  ii.  66.) 

2.  M.  Tuixit'8  Cickro.  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  father  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the  Liris,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  far  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Carinae.  His  reputation 
u»  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antouius 
and  L.  Crassus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevola  and 
C.  Aculeo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  Hclvia. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  a  c  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  (De  Leg.  ii.  1,  de  Oral.  ii.  1,  de 
Of.  iii.  19,  ad  Alt.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  Tullius  Cicrro,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accom  pained  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  a  c.  1 03  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  haTe  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antonius.  (De  Oral.  ii.  I.) 

4.  L.  Tullius  Cickro,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  a  a 
79,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  against  Vcrres.  On  this  occasion 
the  Syracusnns  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
him  a  public  guest  (-kntpc$)  of  their  city,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  a  c. 
68,  much  regretted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  (De  Fin.  v.  1,  c.  V'err.  iv.  11, 
61,  64,65,  ad  Alt.  i  5.) 


5.  M.  Ti'LLiUR  Cicrro,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  complicated  political  transactions  of 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  flourished, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  directly  and  personally 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  com- 
plete history  of  that  momentous  crisis  must  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  this  article  with  the  biogra- 
phies of  Antonius,  Aucithtum,  Brutus,  Carsak, 
Catilina,  Cato,  Clodu-h  I'ulchkr  [Claudiu*], 
Chassis,  Lkpiduk,  Pomprius,  and  the  other 
great  characters  of  the  day. 

1.  BiooRAPiiY  op  Cickro. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
a  c.  106,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  nearly  three  month*  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  for  little 
faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  stories  col- 
lected by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  hy 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  fa- 
ther to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  their 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  information 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  instructors 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aelius,  the 
grammarian  (Brut.  56),  all  Greeks  *nd  among  the 
number  was  the  renowned  Archios  of  Antioch, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  Lucullus  ever  since  a  c  102,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
pursuits  to  his  pupil,  most  of  whose  poetical  at- 
tempts belong  to  his  early  youth.  In  bis  sixteenth 
year  (a  c.  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  gown, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  with  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speakers  at  the  bar  and  from 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  exer- 
cises. At  this  period  he  was  committed  by  his 
father  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lips  that  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  those  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  his 
future  career.  During  a  c.  89,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  which 
required  every  citizen  to  lie  a  soldier,  he  served  his 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompeius  Strata 
(father  of  Pompeius  Magnus),  then  engaged  in 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  and  waa 
present  at  the  conference  between  his  commander 
and  P.  Vettius  Scato,  general  of  the  Marsi,  by 
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whom  the  Romans  had  been  signally  defeated,  a 
few  months  before,  and  the  consul  P.  Rutilius 
Lupus  slain. 

For  upwards  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  brief 
military  career  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  a  public 
man.  During  the  whole  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Marius  nnd  Sulla  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
party,  but  appears  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  with  in- 
defatigable perseverance  to  those  studies  which 
were  essential  to  his  success  as  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
the  absence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieve- 
ments. Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
first  imbibed  a  lovo  for  philosophy  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Phaednis  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  several  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridates.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  be  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic.  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  were  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
speaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher ; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in*  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
declaiming  with  his  friends  and  companions,  some- 
times in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  language.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  be  drew  up  the  treatise 
commonly  entitled  De  Inventione  /{heturica^  wrote 
his  poem  Marins,  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  Oeconomka  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Marian  party,  nnd  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
had  I>een  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
speeches,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(u.  c.  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  efforts;  the  first  deli \  cred  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Hose  ins  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  ('hrysogonus,  a  freed- 
man  of  Sulla,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wratb  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
by  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  by  perceiving  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
a*  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  tie  Off.  ii.  U), 
and  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
real  risk  his  character  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
animating  nnd  powerful  address,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
favourite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  nnd  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  client.  Soon  after 
(n.  c.  7'J)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Sulla ;  for  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arrctium,  a  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
court,  inasmuch  as  she  belonged  to  a  town  the  in- 


habitants of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  had  Iteen 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Rut  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
zens had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  far  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  corn- 
polled  him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  hit 
constitution  was  far  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust.  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  bis  relations  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
sicians but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softened  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (a  c.  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens  where  he  remained 
for  six  months  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antiochusof  Asralon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syrus  attending  occasionally  the  lectures 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Quintus  of  his  cousin  Lucius 
and  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials  wa»  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orators  nnd  rhetoricians  of  the  East,  — 
Menippus  of  Stmtonicein,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus  and  Xenoclcs  of  Adramyt- 
t  in  in,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  nnd  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  nnd  these  advantages  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (ti.  c.  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius  and  once  more  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  nnd  redundant  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (b.  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 

Eractice,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
ealth  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  character  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  had  assumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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dued,  composed,  and  well-regulated  tone.  Trans- 
cendant  natural  talents,  developed  by  such  elaborate 
and  judicious  training  under  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  stimulated  by  burning  zeal  and  sustained 
by  indomitable  perseverance,  could  scarcely  mil  to 
command  success.  His  merits  were  soon  discerned 
and  appreciated,  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained 
that  he  was  a  mere  Greekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
letters,  was  quickly  dissipated  ;  shyness  and  reserve 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
applause;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  judicial  orators,  and  ere  long  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence ;  his  most 
formidable  rivals,  Hortensius,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (n.  c  76)  canvassing 
for  the  consulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
comparatively  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  family  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popularity  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (a.  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peducacus,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.  During  his  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  75)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  corn 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  suffering  from 
n  severe  dearth,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tained such  strict  integrity,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
disinterested  self-denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
accustomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  his  services,  now 
l>egan  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  laughing  at  the  disappointments  he 
encountered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  ( pro 
Plane  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedings  must  hare  caused  at 
Rome.  Ho  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
was,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gaxe  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 
performances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
Full  of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  Puteoli  (n.  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor- 
tification when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  absolutely  ignorant, 
not  only  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  was  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  cars  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  constantly  in  their  view,  of  frequenting 
assiduously  all  places  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad- 
mitting visitors  and  clients  to  his  presence,  under 
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any  circumstances,  and  at  all  hours,  however  in- 
convenient or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  74,  the  life  of 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  blank.  That  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  courts  of  law  is  certain,  fur 
he  himself  informs  us,  that  he  was  employed  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  (DruL  92),  and  that  his  powers 
had  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  maturity ; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
orations,  except  perhaps  that,  44  Pro  M.  TuUi©," 
some  important  fragments  of  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.  Meanwhile,  Lncullns 
had  been  pressing  the  war  in  the  East  against 
Mithridates  with  great  energy  and  the  happiest 
results ;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Crasssus  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  although  a  bad 
feeline  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus.  They, 
however,  discharged  harmoniously  the  duties  of 
their  joint  consulship  (a.  c  70),  and  seem  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  interests  to 
control  the  high  aristocratical  faction,  for  by  their 
united  exertions  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sulla,  and  the  equites  were  once  more 
admitted  to  serve  as  jndices  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aerarii.  In  this  year  Cicero  became  can- 
didate for  the  aedileahip,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  if  possible  more  triumphant  than 
when  he  had  formerly  solicited  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  ma- 
jority in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  num- 
ber of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  competitors.  A 
little  while  before  this  gratifying  demonstration 
of  public  approbation,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  preferred 
against  Verres,  for  misgovernment  and  complicated 
oppression,  by  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
(73 — 71.)  Cicero,  who  always  felt  much  more 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defender 
than  in  the  invidious  position  of  an  accuser,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  friends,  who  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
good- will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  alive  to 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  their  suit 
from  the  local  knowledge  of  their  advocate.  The 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  by  Verres, 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metelli  and  other 
powerful  families,  to  wrest  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at- 
tempt ;  and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence, 
instantly  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  cousin 
Lucius,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himself  so 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  island  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  necessary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  docu- 
ments. Another  desperate  effort  was  made  by 
Hortensius,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  when  he  counted 
upon  a  more  favourable  judge,  a  more  corrupt  jury, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrates;  but 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the  promptitude 
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and  division  of  his  opponent,  who  opened  the  case 
Tery  briefly  upon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  the  depositions  and  other  papers, 
which  taken  together  constituted  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony so  decisive,  that  Verres  gave  up  the  contest 
as  hopeless,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  any  defence.  The  full  pleadings,  how- 
ever, which  were  to  have  been  delivered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  its  ordinary  course 
wi  re  subsequently  published  by  Cicero,  and  form, 
perhaps,  the  proudest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  surpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in- 
dustry, of  brilliant  oratory  with  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bod 
one. 

The  most  important  business  of  his  new  office 
(b.  c  69)  were  the  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Kloralia,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Roman i  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
Capitol.  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aediles  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  very  moderate,  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
he  were  to  ruin  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  vie  in  splendour  with  many  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
with  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
did  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
to  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  which  had  already  won  for  him  his 
present  elevation,  nnd  accordingly,  although  he 
avoided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
equally  careful  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
expenditure. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
again  a  blank,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  b,  c.  67, 
when  he  whs  elected  first  praetor  by  the  suffrages 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oc- 
casions, the  com  ilia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
a.  c.  66,  were  two-fold.  He  was  called  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  also  re- 
quired to  act  as  commissioner  (quaestor)  in  trials 
for  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  single-handed  the  defence  of  Clucn- 
tius,  in  the  most  singular  and  interesting  cause 
ceJibre  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  But  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  was  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  optimates.  That  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion wc  cannot  doubt  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhaps  not 
quite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrists  would 
have  us  believe.  Hitherto  his  progress,  in  so  far 
as  any  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  Wen 
neither  steep  nor  rough ;  the  qnaestorship,  the 
a^dileship,  the  praetorship,  had  been  gained  almost 
without  a  struggle  :  but  the  great  prize  of  the  con- 


sulship, on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  be 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  technical  Roman  sense),  who  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watchful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni- 
cipal knight  Well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  soften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  be  met  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult  most  sorely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 
faction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart 
and  to  rivet  their  favour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever ; 
the  friendship  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  moot 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  was 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that  during  his 
praetorship,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en- 
gagements as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  the  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
tonius  Onipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet  de  IUuttr.  Gramm.  7  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  iii.  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65- 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  consular  elections.  It  appears  from  his  letters, 
which  now  begin  to  open  their  treasures  to  us, 
that  he  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C.  An  tonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  the  notorious  Catiline.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  nnd  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  as 
the  noon- day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest  nnd  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
jndiees,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antonius,  receiving  strenuous  assis- 
tance from  Crassus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partisan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  his  address,  In  Toga 
auuluia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  most  merciless  severity.  But  his  fears 
proved  groundless.  1Mb  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (b.  c. 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus, 
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with  regard  to  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter ;  in  quelling  the  tumult*  excited  by  the 
enactment  of  Otho ;  in  reconciling  the  descendants 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Sutuminus ;  in  bringing  forward  a  measure 
to  render  the  punishment  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  the  abuse*  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  a  leputio  libera  ;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rious defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
precautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
line. The  origin  and  progress  of  that  famous  plot, 
the  consummate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  throughout  by  Cicero  under 
circumstances  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fully  detailed  elsewhere.  [Catilina.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
benefactor.  Honours  were  showered  down  upon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  u  parens 
patriae,"  father  of  his  father-land;  thanksgivings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Rut  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.  The  cquites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optimates  or  aristo- 
cratic faction,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  and  corrupt,  were  for  their  own 
sokes  steadfast  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institutions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  hod  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
populares  or  democratic  faction,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judices  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten  ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fair  fellowship  have  becu  maintained,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth  ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  s>  disadvantageous  con- 
tract; neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  fair  mutual 
concession  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  bond  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 


Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliance  with  no  small 
dissatisfaction,  contrived  to  paralyxe  the  hands  of 
tho  only  individual  by  whom  the  league  could  have 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  could  boast  of  having  accom- 
plished an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Of  ignoble  birth, 
of  small  fortune,  without  family  or  connexions, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers  alone,  he  had  struggled  upwards, 
had  been  chosen  to  till  in  succession  all  the  high 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  without  once  sustaining 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  he  had  gained  a 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  tributes 
of  applause  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boast.  His  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  though 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
prosperity  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  space  it  remained 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  declined  and  sunk. 
The  honours  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  and  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achievement 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humiliation 
and  downfal.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  order 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  their 
associates,  although  perhaps  morally  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  citizen  could  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  assembled  in  their  comitia ;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  was  held 
responsible.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  con- 
suls liad  been  armed  with  dictatorial  authority  ; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  semblance  of  on  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  formally  assuming  to  themselves 
judicial  functions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise, formally  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  pronounce. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  conspirators  by  their  guilt  had  forfeited 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtually  on  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  since  it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victims — the  very  fact  which  no  tribu- 
nal except  the  comitia  or  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.  Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traitors, 
long  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vulnerable 
point.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when,  accord- 
ing to  established  custom,  he  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulship,  Metellus  Celer,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, forbad  him  to  speak,  exclaiming,  that  the 
man  who  bad  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without 
granting  them  a  bearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  The 
audience  hod  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligations 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  the  common  oath  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  crowd  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the  government 
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of  a  province,  an  employment  for  which  he  felt  no 
vocation,  Cicero  returned  to  the  senate  as  a  private 
individual  (a  c.  62),  and  engaged  in  several  angry 
contests  with  the  obnoxious  tribune.  But  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  army  which 
followed  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaign*. 
But,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hem  and  his  conquests,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
city,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  suffering  to  Cicero.  While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, then  praetor  and  pontifex  maximus,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
excluded  with  the  most  scrupulous  superstition,  it 
was  discovered  that  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appius  (consul  a  c  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
the  mansion  disguised  in  woman's  apparel,  and, 
having  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  of  a  female  slave.  Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti- 
fical college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
had  been  committed.  Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
his  wife.  Clodius,  although  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
were  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
lence, was  impeached  and  brought  to  triaL  In 
defence  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  was  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  and  spoken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.  In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
the  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  judices,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fatal 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
fabric,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  (a  c  61.)  Clodius,  whose  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  no  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
ro, whose  destruction  from  thenceforward  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  life.  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship  ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
This,  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ac- 
complished (a  c.  60),  although  irregularly,  through 
the  interference  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  he 
was  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  a  a  59. 

While  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  had  been  far  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  daxzlcd  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
trollable and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main- 
tained after  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  he  would 
be  invited  to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
the  vessel  of  the  state.    But  he  slowly  and  pain- 


fully discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  powerless  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar;  and  hence  be  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fatal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  failed,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  life  was  from  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus(il  5),  a&59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase his  adherence — the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfactory 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  But  while 
in  the  letters  written  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (b.  c.  59)  he  takes  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  slavery  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  began 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assurances  of  friendship  and  support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  bis  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose, a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  untried.  Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself,  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met.  For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.  A  large 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  citizens 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.  But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  consuls,  Piso  and  Gabinius, 
who  from  the  first  displayed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.  The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  inces- 
sant harangues  of  their  tribune ;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  of  Caesar 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloof,  and  from  real  or  pretended  fear  of  some 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose.  Upon  this,  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(b.  c.  58),  reached  Brundisium  about  the  middle 
of  the  mouth.    From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Greece,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Thessalonica, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Plancios, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
until  the  end  of  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Dyrrnchium.  His  correspondence  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralysed  by  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosophy  mil  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  to 
Aniens,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros- 
pects begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  his  behalf,  we  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  counsel  from  the  object  of  their 
solieitudc,  nought  save  renewed  complaints,  cap- 
tions and  querulous  repining*.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  (alien  foe.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for- 
mally pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  ono  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  recalL  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  hii  ela- 
borately decorated  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  plunder  and 
destruction.  Dut  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
efforts  in  the  same  year  were  frustrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  ( a  c  57 )  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  college  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  but  great  delay  was  ooni&uined 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  ne  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  voters  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  embarrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4  th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions when  he  passed  through  the  forum  and  as- 
cended the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  and 
.  thanks  to  Jupiter  Maxim  us. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  can  appear  more  strange 
and  inexplicable  than  the  abrupt  dowiifal  of  Cicero, 
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when  suddenly  hurled  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence he  found  himself  a  helpless  and  almo>t  friend- 
less outcast ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
j  boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted  on 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  exult- 
ed so  furiously  in  his  disgrace.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  enable  us,  however,  to  fathom  the  mys- 
tery. From  the  moment  that  Cicero  laid  down 
his  consulship  he  bcirnn  to  lose  ground  with  all 
parties.  The  senate  were  disgusted  by  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority  in  an  upstart  stranger; 
the  equites  were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whom  he  had  never 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole,  were  by  degree* 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unceasingly 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges.  Moreover,  the  triumvirs, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  in  the 
whole  affair,  considered  it  essential  to  their  designs 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  risk  and 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  seeking  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  factions,  and  thus 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  controlling  all. 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Ckxlius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual.  Caesar,  who  at  all  times, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertained  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cicero,  with  his 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  htm  under  personal  obligations ;  with  this 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  his  legates : 
this  being  declined,  he  then  urged  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  commissioner  for  dividing  the  public 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found 
all  his  proposals  steadfastly  rejected  that  he  con- 
sented to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Crassus  gave  him 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  regret  :  they 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconciliations  had 
been  utterly  hollow.  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissue  of  selfish, 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  dissimulation;  in 
spite  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  confidence 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  public  and 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  be  quietly  de- 
serted him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  great- 
est need,  because  it  suited  bis  own  plans  and  bis 
own  convenience.  I3ut  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Cicero  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect ; 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  felt  and  his  ab- 
sence to  be  deplored.  The  senate  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  not  properl  y 
belonging  to  the  order;  the  knights  were  touched 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  to- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  themselves, 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  might  again 
be  often  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  first  fer- 
vour of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  began  to 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  tbey  had  been  wont 
to  listen  with  such  delight,  and  to  remember  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  tem- 
ples, dwellings,  and  property  from  destruction ; 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  of 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  this  se- 
vere lesson,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  be  pas- 
sive, if  not  a  subservient  tool,  were  eager  to  check 
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and  overawe  Clodius,  who  waa  now  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  be  a  mere  instrument  in  their  hands,  but, 
breaking  loose  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given 
symptoms  of  open  rebellion.  Their  original  pur- 
pose was  fully  accomplished.  Although  the  return 
of  Cicero  was  glorious,  so  glorious  that  lie  and 
others  may  for  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  those  around  him  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  his  self-respect  destroyed. 
After  a  few  feeble  ineffectual  straggles,  be  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
acquiescence  in  their  transactions;  tbey  demanded 
positive  demonstrations  on  their  behalf.  To  this 
degradation  he  was  weak  enough  to  submit,  con- 
senting to  praise  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  once  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
(ad  AtL  nr.  5),  uttering  sentiments  in  public  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  his  principles  (ad  AtL  iv.  6), 
professing  friendship  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
despised  (ad  Fam.  i.  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
nate and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
guished themselves  as  his  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
he  had  previously  lavished  every  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  sug- 
gest. (Ad  Fam,  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  five  years 
(b.  c  57-52),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
be  kept  up  warm  social  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate,  especially  Pompey,  who 
remained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  out- 
ward marks  of  high  consideration.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  business  of 
pleading;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  measure 
released  from  all  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub- 
lie  affairs,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leisure  to  compose  his  two  great  political  works, 
the  Dc  Republica  and  the  Dt  l^yiLus. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  (a.  c  53)  be  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  B.  c  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  he  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upon 
him  which  he  had  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  briber}-, 
intrigues,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  had  become  so  noto- 
rious in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
consulship  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
province  until  five  years  should  have  elapsed  from 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  those 
persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cicero  belonged :  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
urn,  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
were  annexed  Pisidia,  Paraphi  lia,  some  districts 
(of  Cnppadocia)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive appointment  bestowed  on  one  less  willing  to 
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accept  it.  His  appetite  for  praise  seems  to  have 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  had  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered ;  but  Rome  was  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  his  letters 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  regret  for  what  he 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  interrup- 
tion of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouraging  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthian s,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crassus,  had  invaded  Syria; 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  A  man  us,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
cia, which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realised  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassius  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  self-control  which  he  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  years  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  and 
his  staff,  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfaction  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  redressing  many  grievances  which  hud 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  fame  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frontier,  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operations,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quintua,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  his  legali,  were  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  effectual 
resistance;  various  clans  were  forced  to  submit; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed; 
Pindenissus,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleutherocilices, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (a  c  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  general  was  saluted  as  im- 
perator  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  was  transmitted 
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to  thft  senate,  in  which  these  achievements  were  I 
detailed  with  great  pomp ;  every  engine  wu  set  to 
work  to  procure  a  flattering  decree  and  supplica- 
tiona  in  honour  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  wcakneM  to  set  his  whole  heart  npon  a  triumph 
— a  vision  which  he  long  cherished  with  a  degree 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  folly.  The  following  spring 
(b.  c.  50)  he  again  made  a  progress  through  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  ond  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caclius,  and  quitted 
Laodicea  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c.  50),  having 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Ephesus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Brundisium  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  hod  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  blaze  of  war,  but  did  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (a.  a  50)  to  the 
end  of  June  (b.  c.  49)  he  wrote  almost  daily  to 
Atticus.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  hnmiiiating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmness,  cither  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompcy,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  former  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam- 
)Minian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Fortniac  in  a  state  of 
miserable  restlessness  and  hesitation  ;  murmuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls ;  ruling  at  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders ;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour ;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
extent  which  caused  the  circulation  of  reports  little 
favourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
(ad  AH.  viii.  1 )  he  explicitly  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  the  aristocrntical  cause  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  lictors,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiable  tenacity  to  the  faint  and  fading 
prospect  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  mockery.  His  distress  was  if 
possible  augmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy; 
for  now  arose  the  question  fniught  with  perplexity, 
whether  he  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
hound  to  join  his  friends  ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  his  in- 
tellect being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
and  fear.  These  tortures  were  raised  to  a  climax  by 
a  personal  interview  with  Caesar,  who  urged  him  to 


return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  proposal 
to  which  Cicero,  who  appears,  if  we  can  trust  his 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himself  for  the 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  and  dignity, 
refused  to  accede,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  use 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  speech 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
conference.  At  last,  after  many  lingering  delays 
and  often  renewed  procrastination,  influenced  not 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitude  or 
consistency  as  by  bis  sensitiveness  to  public  opi- 
nion, to  the  M  serrao  hominum "  whose  censure  he 
dreaded  far  more  than  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  impressed  also  with  a  strong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemies 
who  were  closing  around  him,  he  finally  decided 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Brundi- 
sium on  the  7th  of  June  (b,  c.  49).  For  the  space 
of  nearly  a  year  we  know  little  of  bis  movements ; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  preserved,  which, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Macrobius 
(Sat.  ii.  3),  prove  that,  during  his  residence  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  low  spirits, 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the  habit 
of  inveighing  against  everything  he  heard  and  saw- 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  des- 
pondency. After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (August 
9,  B.  r.  48),  at  which  he  was  not  present,  Cato, 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  at 
Dyrrachium,  offered  them  to  Cicero  as  the  person 
best  entitled  by  his  rank  to  assume  the  command ; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  concern 
with  warlike  operations,  young  Pompey  and  some 
others  of  the  nobility  drew  their  swords,  and,  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  traitor,  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  slaying  him  on  the  spot.  It  k 
impossible  to  tell  whether  this  narrative,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  is  altogether 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarded  the 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  conclusive,  and  felt 
persuaded  that  farther  resistance  was  hopeless. 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  in  arms 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Spain 
determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  Cicero  chose 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  landed  at 
Brundisium  nbout  the  end  of  November.  Here 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the 
legions  which  arrived  from  Pharsalia  under  the 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  who,  although  disposed  to 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindness,  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  instruc- 
tions to  exclude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  except 
such  as  had  received  special  permission  to  return. 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  remained  for  ten  months 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  known, 
who  was  busily  engaged  with  the  wan  which 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  was  in  a  most 
agitated  and  unhappy  condition,  lie  was  con- 
stantly tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on  ac- 
count of  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct  in  having 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompcians  when  he 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home ;  he  was 
rilled  with  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  whom  he  hod  so 
often  offended  and  so  lately  deceived  ;  he  moreover 
was  visited  by  secret  shame  and  compunction  for 
having  at  once  given  up  his  associates  upon  the 
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first  turn  of  fortune;  above  all,  he  wan  haunted 
by  the  foreboding  that  they  might  after  all  proTe 
victorious,  in  which  event  his  fate  would  havo  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  unnatural  treachery  of  hit  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  represented  as  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  was,  however,  light- 
ened by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(a  c  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
forget  the  past,  and  be  the  same  as  he  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness. 

Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pursuits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
exclusive  assiduity  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
display  and  popular  applause  had  long  been  almost 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  at  all  events  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe- 
culative research,  for  Which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  dull.  Posterity,  however, 
has  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  recollections  ;  for, 
during  the  years  n.  c.  4b",  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  nbove,  were  arranged  and 
published.  In  addition  to  tho  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
sorrow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  griefs.  Towards  the  clone  of 
B.  c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
disputes  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  ho 
divorced  his  wife  Tcrentia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Puhlilia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.  But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  was  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia  (early  in  n.c  45),  towards  whom  ho  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachment.  Now,  as  formerly, 
philosophy  afforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
grief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  affect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  zest  in 
bis  ordinary  occupations.  He  withdrew  to  the 
small  wooded  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  thoughts 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
a  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar  (b.  c  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
ing conspirators  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cicero,  feeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
from  danger,  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Greece  j 


with  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism  he  anticipated  a  happy 
change.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  h.  c  44),  whither  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.  How  bitterly 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippics ;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavionus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  quit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  commen- 
cing that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  and  most  prosperous  life, 
affected  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  professions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  K.c.43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory  ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  applause ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en- 
couraging the  senate,  at  another  stimulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  tho  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lcpidua  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
vianus,  and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  thecomitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost  The  league  between  the 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agents 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much  care  had  boon  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculon  villa,  instantly  set  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarked  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from  whence  he  coaUi-d 
along  to  Formiae,  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fate.  The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  toward* 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command* 
ed  them  to  de*i*t,  and  stretching  forward  allied 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike.  They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate, that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  great  independent  stntes- 
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man  amidst  those  scenes  of  turbulence  and  revolu- 
tionary violence  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  So 
long  as  he  was  contented  in  his  struggle  upwards 
to  play  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  extraordinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour- 
able success.  But  when  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrust  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous  and  more  commanding 
spirits ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  trial  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment; his  irresolution  not  unfrequently  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restleu 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  covered  him  with 
ridicule  and  contempt  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  i\  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  love  of  country  was  bo  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  and  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  wc  ran  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  so  much  as  the  prompting  of  selfishness  and 
vain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nence of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  clearly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fallacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
removed.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinise  tho  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  may  t«  coloured  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit.  Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de- 
positions.   The  strange  confessions  contained  in 

than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linked 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami- 
nated  ;  surrounded  by  corruption,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  his 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  friends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in- 
fluence, or  purse ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  his 
intercourse  with  bis  contemporaries  he  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  which  literary 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals, — Hortensius  and  Licinius  Calvus,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  members  of  his  own  family  he  uni- 
formly displayed  the  deepest  attachment  Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 


I  which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  unworthy 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quintus  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  unnatural 
treachery  and  ingratitude ;  his  devotion  through 
life  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  and  his  despair  upon 
her  death,  have  already  called  forth  some  remarks, 
and  when  his  son,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  father, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  utmost 
forbearance  and  liberality.    One  passage  only  in 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  by  a  shade  of 
doubt    The  simple  fact  that  when  be  became 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  be  divorced 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  appears  at 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discreditable. 
Rut  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  aJ  together 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
transaction.    From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  con- 
tained in  letters  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Terentia 
I  had  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  had 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  will 
|  which  he  looked  upon  as  unfair  and  almost  dis- 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  and 
unyielding  temper.    On  the  other  band,  the  con- 
nexion with  Publilia  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  time  in 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was  suggested. 
Moreover,  if  the  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motives  of  a  purely  mercenary  nature,  more 
anxiety  would  have  f*en  manifested  to  retain  the 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  on  the  contra- 
rary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  in 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautiously  tes- 
tified satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Tullia,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  been  jealous  and  that 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnestly  desired  on 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

(Our  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Cicero  is  his 
own  writings  and  especially  his  letters  and  ora- 
tions. The  most  important  passages  will  be  found 
collected  in  Meierotto,  "Ciceronis  Vita  ex  ipsius 
scriptis  excerpta,"  Berolin.  1783,  and  in  the  "  Ono- 
masticon  Tullianum,'*  which  forms  an  appendix  to 
OreilPs  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826—1838.  Much  that 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  the 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaries  bv 
Plutarch,  whose  statements  however,  must  always 
be  received  with  caution.  Something  may  be 
gleaned  from  Velleius  Paterculus  also,  and  from  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Cassius  which  belong 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  testimo- 
nies have  been  diligently  arranged  in  chronological 
order  in  the  "  Historia  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis,"  by  F. 
Fabricius.  Of  modern  works  that  of  Middleton 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  although  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  panegyric  ; 
some  good  strictures  on  his  occasional  inaccuracies 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  TunstalTs 
M  Epistola  ad  Middletonum,"  Cantab.  1741,  and  in 
Colley  Gibber's  "  Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero,** 
London,  1747  ;  but  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
critical  examination  of  all  points  relating  to  Cicero 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  &  c.  56,  is  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  volume  of  Drumann*s  "Gesch- 
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1 1.  Writings  op  Cicero. 


The  work*  of  Cicero  are  so  numerous  and  diver- 
sified, that  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness to  separate  thorn  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
tliey  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  five 
heads: — 1.  Philosophical  works.  2.  Speeches.  3. 
Correspondence,  4.  Poems,  5.  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous  works.  The  but  may  appear  too 
vague  and  comprehensive,  but  nothing  of  impor- 
tance belonging  to  this  section  has  been  preserved. 

1.  Philosophical  Works. 

Several  of  the  topics  bandied  in  this  department 
are  so  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
other  by  such  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, that  the  boundaries  by  which  they  are 
separated  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
Mind  sufficiently  precise  : — 

A.  Philosophy  of  Taste  or  Rhetoric.  B.  Political 
Philosophy.  C.  Philosophy  of  Morals.  D.  Specu- 
lative Philosophy.    E.  Theology- 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fragments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
printed  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  brackets  are  believed  to  be  spurious  : — 

Ilbetoricorum  a.  De  Inventione 

Rhetorica  libri  1 1. 
De  Partitions  Oratorio. 
De  Oratore  libri  III. 
Brutus  s.  De  Claris  Oratorihu*. 
A.  Philosophy  I  Orator  s.    De  Optimo  Gencre 
dicendL 
De  Optimo  Gencre  Oratorum. 
Topics. 

Communes  Tax*. 

[  Rhctoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium 
libri  I  V.J 

•  De  Republics  libri  VI. 
•De  Legibus  libri (VI.?) 

De  Jure  Civili. 
Episiola  ad  Caesarcm  de  Ordi- 
ttanda  licpuWca. 

De  Officii,  libri  III. 
Virtutibus. 
Major  s.    Do  Sencctute. 
Laclius  b.    De  Amicilia. 


R  Political 

I?  lit  I  ojit  fjj  h  • 


C.  Philomiphy 
tf  Moral: 


D.  Speculative 
Philosophy. 


(De  Oi 
••  Di 
Catol 

'  \  Laclius  a.    De  Amicil 
'  /  ••  De  Gloria  libri  II. 
T  •  •  De  Consolatione  s. 
»  miuueiido. 

/ 

\ 

J 

1  *  •  Ho 

9  .  Phia- 
\  Timai 


De  Luctu 

•  Academicorum  libri  IV. 
De  Finibus  libri  V. 
Tusculanarum  Disputationum 

libri  V. 
Paradoxa  Stoicorum  sex. 

Hortvnsius  s.     De  Pbiloso- 


macus  ex  Platone. 
Protagoras  ex  Platonc. 
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(  De  Natura  Dconim  libri  III* 
De  Divinationc  libri  II. 
•  De  Fato. 
V  •  •  De  Auguriis-Auguratia. 
The  Editio  Prineeps  of  the  collected  philoso- 
phical works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  1  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.    The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Officii*,  Paradoxa,  Laelius,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Sapientium ;  the  second  volume,  Quaes- 
tiones  Tusculanae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
do  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  Horten- 
sitis,  Timacus,  Academicae  Quoestiones,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officii*,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Somnium 
Scipionis,  Paradoxa,  Tusculanae  Qunestioncs,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Pari* about  147 1,  by  Gering, 
Crantx,  and  Friburger. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus,  Hortensius,  (  Modesto*,)  De 
Disciplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  vol.  4 to.,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spin. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  legi- 
bus. Academics,  De  Finibus,  Leipz.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicero's 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducement*  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinion*  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himself. 

Cicero  dedicated  bis  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  aspirations — orato- 
rical fame.  (See  Paradox,  praefc,  De  Off,  prooem.) 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  more  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  court*;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fallacies  of  all  systems  in  succes- 
sion, possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
ferent aojiects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine*  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
his  efforts,  after  hi*  return  from  Greece,  to  this 
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training  in  philosophy,  which  ho  emphatically  de- 
nominates "the  fountain-head  of  all  perfect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  good  deeds  and  good 
words."  (Brut.  93.)  During  his  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  pursuit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skill  Accordingly,  every  moment  that 
could  be  snatched  from  his  multifarious  avocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  zeal  in  accumulat- 
ing stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  long  prevented  him  from  ar- 
ranging and  displaying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  hare 
communicated  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical influence,  and  consequently,  although  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  his  De  Orniore^  De  Rrpub- 
Uoa,  and  De  Legihut.  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
some  of  them  being  publUhod  even  subsequent  to 
his  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
But,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  a  c.  46  and  the  middle 
of  ».  e.  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
series  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble, as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefully  digested  by  reflection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  details.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  I^aws  (i.  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  (iood,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision  :  after  which  the  sneaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
maintained  in  the  De  Finiktu.  (Comp.  Acad,  i.  3.) 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact, 
that  they  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  literature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Rabirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  coun- 
trymen with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology.    We  must,  if 
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we  desire  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  never  forget 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  communicate  in  a 
correct  and  precise  but  familiar  and  attractive  form 
the  results  at  which  others  had  arrived,  not  to  ex- 
pound new  conceptions — to  present  a  sharp  and 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  structures  reared 
by  the  labours  of  successive  schools,  not  to  claim 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  The 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  re- 
search, a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portions  of 
the  best  authors,  the  accurate  adjustment  and  har- 
monious combination  of  these  loose  fragments,  a 
choice  of  familiar  examples  and  apt  illustrations 
to  shed  light  on  much  that  would  necessarily  ap- 
pear dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expressing  with 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  class  of  ideas  altogether 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examination  that  this 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  talents 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  application,  deli- 
cate discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  command  over  a  stub- 
born and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  with 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
superficial  I  v,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  origi- 
nality of  thought,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science.  Nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thus  formed 
and  consistently  carried  out.  We  arc  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  curious  and 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  win- 
ning language.  Antiquity  produced  no  works 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instruction  ; 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  empire;  they  stood  their  ground  and 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  middle 
ages ;  they  were  still  xealously  studied  for  a  long 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning;  they  even 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  moral 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  serve  as  mo- 
dels of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  success  all 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philosophy  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  popular  com- 
pilers, but  nothing  more.  It  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powers  in  a  manner 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  favourite  pursuit 

The  greater  number  of  these  essays,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Oreek  phi- 
losophers, are  thrown  into  dialogue — a  form  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
since  it  affords  facility  for  familiar  explanation  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  and  di- 
gressions so  necessary  to  communicate  clearness 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  which,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  shnpe, 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  dull  and 
spiritless.  In  a  dialogue,  alio,  the  teacher  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opinions,  but  may 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  in 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  others. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impre»*<-d 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  contriving  the 
machinery  of  the  different  conversations,  the  tact 
with  which  the  most  appropriate  personages  arc  so- 
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lttted,  the  scrupulous  accumcy  frith  which  their 
renpective  characters  are  distinguished  and  pre- 
served throughout,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
which  pervades  each  separate  piece.  At  the  same 
time,  we  mutt  con  feu,  that  there  ia  throughout  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lends  such  a 
charm  to  the  dialogue*  of  Pinto.  We  feel  that 
most  of  the  colloquies  reported  by  the  Athenian 
might  actually  have  been  held ;  but  there  is  a  stiff- 
net*  and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  converse,  which 
materially  injures  the  dramatic  effect,  and  in  fact 
in  some  degree  neutralizes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
hiu  albo  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
for  excursions  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  Sjwue  is  some- 
times occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations,  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sight 
and  forgotten. 

The  speculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himself  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
arguments  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
relief  over  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  reader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  could  number  a  long  array  of  great  names 
among  its  supporters,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
disposition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
by  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  I^ari-sa ;  while  the  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
over  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
Belcct  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
self  exclusively  to  one. 

(Those  who  desire  to  follow  out  this  subject  may 
consult  Brucker,  Wetaria  Critica  Fkiiosojikiiu!,  voL 
ii.  pp.  1 — 70  ;  Gaultier  de  Sibert,  foramen  de  la 
J'hiJo$of)/iie  de  C*cero%  in  the  Mimoirt*  de  f  Aca- 
demic) des  IrmcripHtmMt  vols.  xlii.  and  xliiL;  Hitter, 
Gachicidt  der  I'hilftsoj^hie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  76 — 168; 

G.  Waldin,  De  PkHoeopL  Cic  J'laiouia^  Jena, 
1 753 ;  J.  G.  Zierlein,  Die  rhUovyk.  Cic  IlaL  1 770; 
J.  C.  Bricglieb,  Progr.  de  Pkiloeopk.  CSc  Cob. 
1784  ;  M.  Fremling,  PkUoeoph.  Cic  Lund.  1795; 

H.  C.  F.  Hulsemann,  DelmtoU  PkOoeopk.  Cic  Luneb. 
1799 ;  D.  F.  Gedicke,  Hietoria  Ehilo*>ph.  antiauae 
ct  Cic.  Scriptity  BeroL  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Heusde, 
M.  TmlL  Cic  ♦<AoxAoVs»r,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836  ; 
R»  K tinner,  M.  TmU.  Oc  sa  PkUoeophiam  ejustjue 
Paries  Merita,  Hamburg,  18'25.  The  kv-t  men- 
tioned work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, distinctly  conveyed;  and  within  a  moderate 

A.  Philosophy  or  Taste,  or  Rhetoric 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
bining the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
atudied,  and  from  the  writings  of- the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Tsoc rates, 
with  his  own  speculative  rest-arches  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
by  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
considered  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
principles  whkh  might  be  investigated  philoaophi- 
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cally  and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  hod  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Roma  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professors  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, who  brought  such  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  that  so  late  a*  a.  c 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productions 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  foL  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  Topica,  the  Partitiones 
Oratoriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  foL  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutus  the  Rhetoricu 
ad  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to„  edited  in 
part  by  Naugcriu*.  Of  modern  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  Schutz,  which 
contains  the  whole,  Lips.  1804,  S  vols.  8vo  ;  the 
w Opera  Rhetorica  Minora,**  by  Wetxel,  Lignitx, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  tho 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topica,  De  Optimo  Genere  Ora- 
torum, with  the  notes  of  Bcier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8vo, 

1.  Rietorioorum  s.  De  Invention*  Rhetorica 
LU/ri  II. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  tho 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  iu  so  far  as  his  own 
predecessors  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
followers  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  books 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  (de  OraL  L  2 )  as 
a  crude  nnd  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
preface  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  tho  sub- 
ject. The  wholo  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads : — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  U  occupies  among  the  sciences 
(genua).  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  (offxeUtm).  3.  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (  finis).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(materia).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  (parlee  rheloricac).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  gentu,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
(ciciii,  *ientiat\  that  its  qfficium  is,  to  use  all  the 
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methods  most  suitable  for  persuasion  by  oratory, 
and  its  finis  to  achieve  this  persuasion,  Cicero  con- 
fine* himself  for  the  present  to  the  materia  and 
partes.  Now  the  materia,  subject-matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Comp. 
J'artiL  Orai.  3.)  1.  The  ptmus  demonstrativum 
(y4ros  hri&*.ucTuc6r),  addressed  to  mere  listeners 
who  study  the  oratory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  penus  deliherativum  {yi»o%  avuiovKtvrtKSr) 
addressed  to  those  who  judge  of  the  future  as  in 
legislative  and  political  assemblies.  8.  The  gtuns 
jiutidule  (y4m  tuuwucfoy,  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  courts  of  law.  Again,  the 
j*irtes  rhetorical  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
arc  fire.  1.  The  invention  of  arguments  (ineentio). 

2.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  (dispntitio). 

3.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed (doquntio).  4.  The  dear  and  distinct  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  the  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  season  (memoria).  5.  The 
delivery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  tho  body  (promuntiatio). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  inventio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method  : 

Every  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  (eomtroversia)  involves  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (con- 
stitmtia)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  the  question  is  one  of  fact 
(controrersia  ybcfi),  it  is  a  eonstitutio  conjeduralit. 
2.  When  both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but 
diner  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  fact  ought  to  be 
distinguished  (cmtrorersia  nomwh),  it  is  a  consti- 
ttUio  definitioa.  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  fact  (pemeri$  controversial,  it  is  a 
cMutitutia  prneraJia,  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cerns the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fact  (owant  aut 
i/item^  aut  quicunL,  ami  quomodo,  aut  apud  quo*,  aut 
quojur%%  ami  quo  tempore  open  oporteat  quaeretur), 
it  is  a  amttitutio  transJatwa.  Again,  the  comstitutio 
yenendis  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  a.  The 
comditutio  jurMriaU*,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  arc  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
and  a.  The  eotutitutio  neootialis,  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages; 
and  finally,  the  constitutio  juridicialit  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  const  it  utio  abmJuta,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself;  and  0.  The  con»tit*tio  <ux«f»/<rtna, 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  fact  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
place.  The  const  ttutio  auumptira  is  itself  fourfold 
— ( I )  concession  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  wars,  (a)  by  pnroutio*  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  unwittingly  (imprudentia),  or 
by  accident  (no**),  or  unavoidably  (nere$satute\ 
(&)  by  deprecation  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency ;  (2)  remttiio  crimintx,  when  the 
;trcuscd  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
i.iiother;  (3)  relutio  trimimix,  when  the  deed  is 
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;  (4)  eompara/ic*, 
by  pleading  a 


justified  by  previn 
when  the  deed  is 
worthy  motive. 

The  constitution  of  the 
we  mnst  next  examine  whether  the  case  be  simple 
(simp/es)  or  compound  (conjuncta),  that  is,  whether 
it  involves  a  single  question  or  several,  and  whether 
tho  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  upon  some 
written  document  (m  rat  vine,  art  in  srriptn  sit  coh- 
Irorersia).  We  must  then  consider  the  exact 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  (quaestio),  the 
plen  in  justification  (ratio),  the  debate  which  will 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  justification 
(jtJicatioy.  and  the  additional  argutnents  by  which 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  his  plea  of  _ 


tion  after  it  had  been  attacked  try  his  opponent 
(firmament urn),  which  will  convert  the  Judicatio 
into  a  dmrptatio  (comp.  Pari.  OraL  30),  and  so 
lead  more  directly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  the  orator 
mu*t  proceed  to  arrange  the  different  divisions  of 
his  speech  ( porta  ornftoaw),  which  are  six  in 
number. 

1.  The  Erordiuvi  oi  introduction,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a.  the  Principium  or  opening,  and  &.  the 
Inrinuatio,  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Narraiio  or  statement  of  the 
case.  3.  The  Partitio  or  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  the 
caw,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  Confirmatio  or  ana; 
ments  by  which  the  speaker  supports  his 
5.  The  Itrprekensio  or  confutation  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Condusio  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  o.  the  Emumeratio  or  brief 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole;  &.  the  /««/«/*;«- 
tio,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the 
audience,  and,  c.  the  Qmqm-stio  or  appeal  to  their 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  discussed  separately, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
aliove  divisions,  the  Confirmatio  and  Reprtkensin 
are  considered  at  large  with  direct  reference  to 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genus  Judiciale,  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  subdivisions, 
after  which  the  two  remaining  classes,  the  Genus 
Dtlilicrotirum  and  the  Genus  Dcmomtratirum,  ore 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  dissertation  upon 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewhat  abruptly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  com- 
posed and  published.  The  expressions  employed 
in  the  IX;  Oratore  (i.  2),  **  quoniam  quae  /meris 
aut  adolcscentutis  nobis  ex  commentoriolis  noatris 
inclioata  ac  rudia  exciderunt,  vix  hoc  aetate  digna 
et  hoc  nsu  quern  ex  causis,  quaa  diximus,  tot 
tan  Usque  consecuti  sumus"  (comp.  i.  6),  point  un- 
questionably to  the  early  youth  of  Cicero,  but 
without  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  that  study  continued  incessantly 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  Mithridatic  war  (u.  c.  87 — 84),  and 
bear  the  appearance  of  notes  taken  down  from  the 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  simplified, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  original  sources. 
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The  work  ia  repeatedly  quoted  by  Qntntilian, 
sometimes  under  the  title  LUtri  HAetorid,  some- 
times us  LUtri  Artis  Hhetoricae,  generally  as  Mte- 
torico  (comp.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  A  en.  ™i.  821,  ix.  481 ), 
nnd  wo  might  infer  from  a  passage  in  Cjiiintilinn 
(ii.  14.  $  5),  that  Dt  RAetoriee  was  the  appellation 
selected  by  the  author ;  at  all  events,  the  addition 
D*  Inventions  Rhctorica  rests  upon  no  ancient 
authority. 

An  account  of  the  most  important  editions  of 
the  IM  Imtntione  is  given  below,  after  the  remarks 
uj>on  the  liheiorka  ad  llerennium. 

2.  De  Partition  Oratorta  Dialogue 

This  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  catechism 
of  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus 
in  which  the  whole  art  is  comprised  under  three 
heads.  1.  The  Vis  Oratoris,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  reference  to  the  speaker  ;  2.  the 

( }  Fllf  t(L^      ^1 1C  d  t r^il \ 8  of  t \\ 0  r5J^^?^C  1^  ^        t \\ C  (t£a££A.&f  1ft  y 

which  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speaker  are 
ranged  under  five  heads.  1.  /area/to.  2.  £Wo- 
cutio.    3.  Etoquatio.    4.  Actio.    5.  Mtmoria. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  also 
under  five  heads.  1.  Exordium.  2.  Norm  tin. 
3.  Confirmatio.    4.  Iteprehensio,    5.  Peroraiio. 

The  cose  may  be  a.  Iufituta,  in  which  neither 
persons  nor  times  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
projHustfuw  or  coHstiltiiiio,  or  it  may  be  5.  Furita^  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
causa ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quncxtio  infinita 
or  ocmsuUatio  are  ranged  under  1.  Cogmtio,  by 
which  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
the  case  are  determined ;  2.  Actio,  which  discusses 
the  means  and  manner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaestio  finita  or 
musa  are  ranged  under  three  heads,  according  as 
the  case  belongs  to  1.  the  Genus  Dcmonstrativum  ;  2. 
the  Genus  Deliberxstivum  ;  3.  the  Genus  Jwticiale. 

The  different  eontfi/uiioncs  are  next  passed  under 
review,  and  the  conversation  concludes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  partHUmes,  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  9teup4erut,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  and  form  a  useful  companion  to  the  treatise 
De  Inxetdioue ;  but  from  their  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
and  from  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  unfre- 
quently  somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
other  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
its  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.  Another  debate 
has  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
at  length  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  expres- 
sion has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
close  of  the  year  a  c.  46  or  the  beginning  of  b.  c 
45,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tullia  and  the  de- 
parture of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
from  his  correspondence,  he  was  devoting  himself 
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with  the  greatest  diligence  to  literary  pursuits. 
(Ad  Fam.  viL  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has,  however, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Krsch  and  Grttber's  En~ 
cydvp'ddie,  art.  Cicero),  that  we  may  with  greater 
probability  fix  upon  the  year  a  c.  40,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  Cilicia  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Home  about  the  middle  of  January  (ad  AH.  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  March,  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  spring  of  b.  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  a  c  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phnisc 
**  quoniam  aliquando  Iinma  cjrnmli  potoatas  data 
est,*1  and  still  less  could  be  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  **  summum  otiura "  at  an  epoch  perhaps 
the  most  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Oratoriie, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4 to.,  probably  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  supposed 
by  bibliographers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
has  place,  date,  nor  printer's  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  from  the  press  of  Moravus  at  Naples. 
The  commentaries  of  G.  Valla  and  L.  Strebaeus,  with 
the  argument  of  Latornius,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Seb.  Gryphius,  Leyden,  1541  and  1545,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Ca- 
merarius,  Lips.  1 549 ;  of  Sturmius,  Strasburg,  1 565 ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1 582 ;  of  Maioragius  and  Marcel- 
linus,  Venice,  1587 ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipzig,  174 1. 
In  illustration,  the  disquisition  of  Erbard.  Reus- 
chius,  u  De  Ciceronis  Partitionibus  Oratoriis,** 
Helmstaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  useful. 

3.  De  Orators  ad  Quimtum  Fratrem  Ijbri  III. 

Cicero  having  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request.  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  a  c  55  (ad 
Ait.  iv.  13),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  author  from  banishment,  and  bad  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  political  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel,  and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  us  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts, and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  master-piece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  to  furnish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  at  the  same  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiffness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  (Ad  Fam,  L  9, 
ad  AtU  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  a  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  to 
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grant  to  the  senator*  the  right  of  acting  in  common 
with  the  cquitcs  am  judices  on  criminal  trial*.  The 
measure  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  consul 
Philippus,  who  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  talent  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  venerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  bis 
thoughts  and  brace  up  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C.  Amelius  Cotta  (consul 
B  c  75)  and  P.  Sulpicitis  Rufut,  and  there  joined 
by  his  father-in-law  and  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (a.  c.  95),Q  Mucius  Scaevokt  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antonius  (consul 
B.  c  99),  whose  fame  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Cmssus  himself. 
The  three  consular  sages  having  speut  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  tbe  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  close  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  dialogue,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  Att.  iv.  16),  retires,  and  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Sintbo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  first  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essentia)  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus, 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, tbe  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  tbe  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
Khali  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius,  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
ut  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  since  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  good  voice,  and  a  pleating  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self-training,  and  experience, 
are  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult sought.  This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  differ  as  to  what  is  prac- 
ticable, being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  nxvoKtriia  {ad  Att.  iv. 
16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  discusses  at  large  in  the  se- 
cond book,  the  invention  ami  arrangement  of  argu- 
ments, and  winds  up  with  a  dissertation  on  memory. 
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the  continuous  flow  of  bis  discourse  being  broken 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Cac«Ar,  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  kumomr,  %  di- 
gression, both  amusing  in  itself,  and  interesting  ge- 
nerally, as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department.  In  the  third  book, 
Crassus  devotes  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  or- 
mmenU  of  rhetoric,  comprising  all  the  graces  of 
diction,  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  upon  de- 
livery, that  is,  upon  the  roux,  pronunciation,  and 
actum  of  the  speaker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  De  Oratore  known  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  imperfect 
There  were  blanks  extending  in  Bk.  L  from  c  2R. 
§  128  to  c  34.  $  157,  and  from  c.  43.  §  193  to  Bk. 
ii.  c.  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  only 
as  far  as  Bk.  ii.  c  3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  ii.  from  c  12.  § 
50  to  c.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  iii.  from  c  5.  §  17 
toe  28.  §110.  These  gaps  were  first  supplied  by 
Oasparinus  of  Baraiza,  from  a  MS.  found  at  Lodi, 
and  hence  called  Codex  LovdenrU,  1419,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Rhetorics  ad  Hermninm,  the  De  /*» 
ventionr,  the  Brutus  and  the  Orator  contained  the 
three  books  De  Oratore  entire.  This  MS.,  which  is 
now  lost  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  contents 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  whole  was  transcribed,  or  merely 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  up  exist- 
ing deficiencies. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  tbe  De  Oratore  was  print- 
ed at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Sweynheyro  and 
Pannartx,  in  4 to,  between  1465  and  1467.  The 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearce,  Gunk 
1716,  1732,  and  Lend  1746, 1771,1 795,  8vo.;  by 
J.  F.  Wetiel,  Brunswick,  1 794,  8vo. ;  by  Harles, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Leipxig,  1816, 
8vo. ;  by  O.  M.  Mailer,  Leipxig,  1819,  8vo. ;  by 
Ileinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8vo. 

Literature : — J.  A.  Ernesti,  De  Praestantia  Li- 
on num  Cic  de  Oratore  Proluskx,  Lips.  1736,  4 to.  ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  Prolepomenen  xn  Cic  GesprUehm 
vom  Reduer%  Worms,  1791,  and  Frankfort  1812, 
8vo. ;  H.  A.  Schott  Comment,  qua  CtC  d»  Fine 
hUoquentiae  Sententia  rjantuiatur,  Lips.  1801  ;  G. 
E.  Gierig,  Von  dem  aetketiscken  Wertke  der  Wicker 
desdevom  Redner%  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Schaar- 
schmidt  De  Propotito  Libri  Cie.  de  Oratore^  Schuee- 
berg,  8vo.;  1804;  E.  L.  Trompheller,  IVrsacA 
einer  Ckaraicterutik  der  dceronvu  ht-n  Wicker  rvw 
Hcdner,  Coburg,  1830,  4 to. 

4.  Bi-utus  s.  de  Claris  Oratoribms. 

This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
speakers  being  Cicero  himself,  Atticus,  and  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot  iu  front  of  a  colon- 
nade, attached  to  the  house  of  Cicero  at  Rome, 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  close  at  hand.  It  contains 
a  complete  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence, 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  commencing  with  L.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Curius,  and 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whose  fame  rested 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  those 
with  regard  to  whose  talents  more  certain  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  such  as  Cornelius  Cethegus 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gradually  till  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  Licinius  Crassus,  and 
M.  Antonius,  whose  glory  was  bright  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  yet  alive,  and  ending  with  those 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  admiration  as 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  of  whom 
was  Hortensiua,  and  with  him  the  list  closes,  living 
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orators  being  excluded.  Prefixed,  ore  tome  short, 
but  graphic  sketches,  of  the  most  renowned  Grecian 
models  ;  the  whole  discourse  being  interspersed 
with  clever  observation*  on  the  speculative  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  and  many  important  historical  de- 
tails connected  with  the  public  life  and  services  of 
the  individuals  enumerated.  Great  taste  and  dis- 
crimination are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  cha- 
racteristic merits,  and  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
various  styles  of  composition  reviewed  in  turn,  and 
the  work  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  literature.  But,  from  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  n  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
should  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
such  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brutus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval,  after  the  tto  HepmUica,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  roaster  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Coto,  the  Onto  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Orator*  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
year  b.  c.  46.  (Brut.  1,  2,  5,  C,  Oral.  7,  de  Divm. 
U.  1.) 

The  Brutus  was  unknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Laudensis  described  above.  Hence  all 
the  MSS.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  families,  although 
the  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cript* existing  in  various  European  libraries  were 
more  carefully  examined  and  com  i«ireu. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz, 
146'9,  4toM  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Ellendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Kunig*- 
berg,  1826,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  useful 
school  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  JBruium  Orator. 

Cicero  having  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  faultless  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
derstood to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
played by  philosophers  in  their  discourses,  and  by 
ports  and  historians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  fancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
beauty,  such  as  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  concen- 
trated into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  first  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  subject,  at  one  time 


a  plain,  familiar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  si 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna- 
mented declamation  ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graceful  medium  between  the  two  extremes ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  Greeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
ioxv6v  to  the  cHpcV,  and  falling  back  from  the 
dfyeV  to  the  p«Vor, — instead  of  adhering  stead- 
fastly, after  the  fashion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentences — a  system  which,  however 
interesting  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  full  dull  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwelling  upon  these  dangers  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  Aeschine*  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thucydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  the  tckat,  the  where*  and  the  hour;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearers  the  truth  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  them  over  to 
his  cause  (**  is,  qui  in  foro,  causisque  civilibus,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probct,  ut  delcctet,  ut  flectat"),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  am 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  highest  natural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science  ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  tho 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(from  c  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  tho 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  from  tho 
elaborately  minute  dulness  of  Dionysius  of  Hnli- 
carnassus,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modern  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  a  a  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stoke  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work  :  "Mihi  quidern  sic  persuadeo,  me 
quidquid  habuerim  judicii  de  dicendo  in  ilium  librura 
contulisse and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  faultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  the  remarks 
upon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  this  probably  arose 
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from  the  subject  having  been  entirely  passed  over 
in  the  two  preceding  treatises.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  De  Oratory  the  Brutus 
and  the  Orator  were  intended  to  constitute  a  con- 
nected and  continuous  series,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  and  rules  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualifications  natural  and  acquired  requisite  for  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  use  and  application  ot  the  principles 
and  rules  are  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merits  and  defects  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  thut 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned above,  under  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827, 
Bto.;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbcck,  Hannover,  1829,  8vo. 

Literature : — P.  Ramus,  Brtitituic  QiMfsiiona  tn 
Oruiorem  CYc,,  Pari*.  1547,  4 to,,  1549,  8vo.; 
J.  Perionitis,  Oraiio  pro  Vic  Oratort  contra  P. 
Ha/Hum,  Paris.  1547,  8vo. ;  A.  Maioragius,  In 
(Jratorem  Vic.  Cummenturiu*,  Basil.  1552;  M. 
Junius,  Jm  Oruiorem  Cic  Scholia,  Argent.  1585, 
8vo.  i  H.  A.  Burchardus,  Animadversion**  ad  Cic 
Oruiorem,  Beroliu.  1815,  8vo. 

6.  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
moat  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  part  stiff,  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
reverse  of  Cicero's  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  Acschincs  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  preface,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statius,  Paris,  1551,  4 to.,  and  1552, 
8vo.  We  have  also  *  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Oratoriae  Partitioncs,  cum 
Commentario,  ed.  G.  H.  Saalfrank,  vol.  i.  Ralisbon, 
1823,  8vo." 

7.  Topica  ad  C.  Trebuiium, 

C.  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Argu- 
ments, and  having  failed  in  procuring  any  expla- 
nation from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  had  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance.  Cicero's  incessant  occupa- 
tions prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
to  these  solicitations ;  but  when  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar's  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trebatius  by  the  sight  of  Velia, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  closely  connected, 
and  accordingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ship,  drew 
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up  from  recollection  the  work  before  us,  and  dis- 
spatched  it  to  his  friend  from  Rhegium  on  the  27  lh 
of  July,  B.c.  44. 

We  are  here  presented  with  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal, expressed  in  plain,  familiar  terms,  illustrated 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman  law  in- 
stead of  from  Greek  philosophy,  accompanied  by  a 
promise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  future  period,  any 
points  which  might  still  appear  confused  or  obscure. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  coro- 
[xi »od,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  we  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  clear  head  and  the  wonderful 
memory  which  could  produce  at  once  a  full  and  ac- 
curate representation  of  a  hard,  complicated,  and 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place,  date,  or 
printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Venice  about  1472.  The  commentaries 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerous.  The  moat  ce- 
lebrated are  those  by  Boetbius,  G.  Valla,  Melunc- 
thon,  J.  Visorius,  Hegendorphinus,  La  torn  us,  Go- 
veanus,  Talacus,  Curio,  Achilles  Statius  &c~«  which 
are  contained  in  the  editions  printed  at  Paris  by 
Tilctanus  in  1543,  4to.,  by  David  in  1550,  4 to., 
by  Vascosanus  in  1554,  4to.,  and  by  Richardus 
in  1557  and  1561,  4to. 

8.  Communes  Loci. 

All  that  we  know  regarding  this  work  is  com- 
prised in  a  single  sentence  of  Quintilian  (ii.  1. 
$11):  **  Communes  loci,  sive  qui  sunt  in  vitia 
directi,  quales  legimus  a  Cicerone  composite* ;  sen 
quibus  quaes tiones  generaliter  tractantur,  quales 
sunt  editi  a  Quinto  quoque  Hortensio."  Orelli 
supposes,  that  the  Parudoxa  are  here  spoken  of ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
pression in  the  preface  to  which  he  refers. 

9.  Wteioricoruin  ad  C.  Herennium  Libri  IV. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  Rhetoric, 
including  a  number  of  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student  Passages  from  this 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St  Jerome  (adv.  Itmfin. 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  Basil.),  by  Priscian,  by  Rufinus 
(de  Camp,  ei  Metr.  OraL  pp.  315,  321  of  the  AAe- 
toree  Antiq.  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient  gram- 
marians, who  speak  of  it  as  the  work  of  Cicero, 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  received  by  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Leonard  us  Arretinus,  Angdus  Politianus,  and 
Lauren tius  Valla.  At  a  very  early  period,  bow- 
ever,  its  authenticity  was  railed  in  question  by 
Raphael  Rhegius  and  Angelas  Decern bri us,  and 
the  controversy  has  been  renewed  at  intervals 
down  to  the  present  day.  Almost  all  the  best 
editors  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spurious,  but  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
regard  to  the  real  author.  Regius  propounded 
no  less  than  three  hypotheses,  assigning  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Cornincius,  who  was  quaestor 
B.  c.  81,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  n.  c.  64  ;  at  another,  to  Virginius,  a 
rhetorician  contemporary  with  Nero;  and  lastly, 
to  Timolaus,  son  of  queen  Zenobia,  who  had  an 
elder  brother  Herennianus,  Paulus  and  Aldus 
Mauutius,  Sigonius,  Muretus,  Barthius,  and 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopted  the  first  suppo- 
sition of  Regius.  G.J.  Vossius  began  by  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  younger  Q.  Cornificius,  the  colleague 
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of  Cicero  in  the  augurato  (ad  Pom.  xii.  17 — 30), 
but  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
Tulliua  Tiro  ;  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  upon  M.  Gal- 
Ho  ;  Nascimbaenius  upon  Lanreas  Tulliua  ;  while 
more  recently  SchiiU  haa  laboured  hard  to  bring 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  and 
Van  Hcusde  to  Aelius  Stilo.  The  argumenta 
which  aeem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  ia 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  aa  follows : 
1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
Oratory  for  Cicero  there  (L  2)  apcaka  of  his  juve- 
nile efforts  in  this  department  aa  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  deacription  which  cor* 
responds  perfectly  with  the  two  books  De  Inven- 
tion^ whereas  the  Ad  Hrrennium.  is  entire  and 
complete  in  all  its  part* ;  moreover,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  I/erennium  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
whs  so  oppressed  with  family  affairs  and  business, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisure  for  his 
favourite  pursuits — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  Oratorr,  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
formance among  the  numerous  labours  of  his  later 
years,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
hia  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  fnventione,  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
so  contemptuously.  We  shall  not  lay  any  stress 
here  upon  the  names  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul- 
lius  which  occur  in  bk.  i.  c  12,  since  these  words 
are  manifest  interpolations.  3.  Quintilian  repeat* 
edly  quotes  from  the  De  Invent  tone  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  Hennniuuu  4.  Man  us  Victorinus 
in  his  commentary  on  the  De  Incentiune,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  Ilerennium;  it 
is  little  probable  that  he  would  have  carefully  dis- 
cussed the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  was  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  (ad  Virg.  Am.  viii.  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  **  Rhetorica"  and  Casaiodorus  (Rhetor,  camp. 
pp.  339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  u  Ars  Rhetorica"  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citations  are  all  from  the  De  In- 
vention* and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Ilerennium. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  them — a  resemblance 
so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
is  some  bond  of  union.    For  although  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  general  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  arc  conveyed  in 
nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
illustrated  by  the  same  examples.    Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Hervnn.  L  2,  il  20,  22,  23, 
25,  27,  with  De  Invent,  i.  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  llcrenn.  ii.  23,  and  De  Invent.  i.  50  would 
alone  be  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Trinummas,  and  Plautus  censured  for  a  fault 
of  which  ho  is  not  guilty,  the  force  uf  his  expres- 
sion having  been  misunderstood  by  his  critics. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  Ile- 
rennium copied  from  the  De  Inveniiomc^  since  the 
former  embraces  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter  ;  still  less  can  wc  believe  that  Cicero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  must 
have  been  open  tu  such  easy  detection.    Doth  par- 
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tie*  cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rendered  so  many  phrases  iu 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Roman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Ilerennium  and  the  De  Invention?  the  notes 
taken  down,  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  the 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced  ;.  or  wc  have 
in  the  Ad  Ilerennium  the  original  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himself.  This 
Inst  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  innnuatume*, 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  De 
Invention*,  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  real  author.  The  case 
made  out  in  favour  of  Comihcius  (we  cannot  tell 
which  Coruiiicius)  is  at  first  sight  plausible.  Quin- 
tilian (iii.  1.  §  21,  co rap.  ix.  3.  §  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Comihcius  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  classification  of  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Herenniun*  (iv.  15, 
Ac.) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Runnianus.  ( IM 
Fig.  Sent.  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  band,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Comihcius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Ilerennium;  and, 
still  more  fatal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Co  mine  i  us  on  figures  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  diatinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  We  can  accord  to  SchiiU  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Gnipho  tnay  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.  There 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  a.c  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
B.  c  88 ;  and  if  Burmann  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fact  will  be 
established,  that  these  books  were  not  published 
before  B.  c.  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  liheionea  ad  Herennium  and 
De  Invention*:,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1761,  Svo., 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Liude- 
manu,  Lcipsig,  1 828,  8vo. ;  in  the  proocmium  of 
SchiiU  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1801,  3  vols.  8vo^  enlarged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1814  ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Hcusde,  De  AeJio  StUone^  Utrecht,  1839;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, Utrtun  Art  liketorira  ad  Herennium  Ciceroni 
/also  inscriUiittr,  appended  to  tho  Problemnto  in 
QuintiL  lustit.  OraL  by  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  Edilio  Princcps  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Hercn- 
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nium  was  printed  along  with  the  De  Invention?, 

tinder  the  title  44  Ciceroni*  Rhetorical  Nova  et 
Vctus,"  by  NicoL  J  en  son,  in  4 to.,  Venice,  1470; 
and  bibliogrnphers  have  enumerated  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  best  edi- 
tion in  a  separate  farm  is  that  of  Burmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lindemann,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosophy. 

1.  De  /{epufJica  Libri  VI, 

This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  philosophical  treatises,  drawn  up  nt  a 
period  when,  from  his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crassus  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  Dm.  ii.  1 ).    Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  details 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satisfaction  and  pride. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  54  (ad 
Att.  iv.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumae  and  of  Pompeii  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  it  14.)  It 
was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
(ad  Q.  Fr.  Hi.  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  (ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  c),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  (de  Imj.  i.  6, 
ii.  10,  de  Die.  ii.  1).   The  fbrm  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.     The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Latinos  feriae*,  in  the  consulship  of  O.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus  and  M.*  Aqafllius,  b.  c  1*29  ;  the 
dramatis  personae  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
can us,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned  ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.  l*ehus  the  Wise;  L.  Furius 
Philus,  consul  a.  c.  136,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Nu  man  tine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  (Brut,  28) ; 
M.'  Manilius,  consul  a.  c.  1 49,  under  whom  Scipio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Manilius  the  famous  jurisconsult  ;  Sp.  Mummius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;  Q,  Aelius  Tubero,  son  of  Aemilia, 
sister  of  African  us,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
Gracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator;  P.  Rutilius  Ruins,  consul  B.  c.  105,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  all  time,  who  having 
liecn  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (a.  c.  92),  al- 
though  innocent,  by  a  conspiracy  among  the 
cquites,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Scacvola,  the  augur,  consul  a.  c.  1 17,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence;  and  lastly, 
C.  Fannius,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  his  father-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  De  AmicUia  (4,  7).  In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
at  Smyrna  by  Cicero  during  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 
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that  occasion  to  have  spent  some  days  In  recon ril- 
ing the  pnrticiiUirs  of  this  memorable  conversation, 
in  which  he  bad  taken  a  part,  to  his  young  friend 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  Republics  to  the 
person  who  was  his  travelling  companion  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  may  hare 
been,  but  historical  considerations  go  far  to  prove 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticus  was  the  individual 
in  question.  (De  Rep.  I  8,  UruL  22;  Mai,  Prtuf. 
§  ir.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repub- 
lics was  given  to  the  world  is  unknown  ;  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  a.  c  54,  for 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  (ad  AtLiv.  16), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  called  upon  to 
plead  for  some  client  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  3);  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelius  with  Cicero,  while  the 
latter  was  in  CUicia  (ad  Fam.  viiL  1 ),  that  the 
**  politici  libri "  were  in  general  circulation  in  the 
early  part  of  a  a  51,  while  the  language  used  is 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  except 
with  reference  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  particulars  are 
gleaned  from  incidental  notices  dispersed  over  the 
writings  of  Cicero.    The  dialogues  themselves,  al- 
though known  to  have  been  in  existence  during 
the  tenth  Cf*nturv,  i*in d  pt*rhnps  considerably  lftivr, 
bad  ever  since  the  revival  of  literature  eluded  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  extracted  entire 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Macrobius,  and  sundry 
fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and  ecclesiastics, 
especially  by  Lactantius  and  Sl  Augustin.  But 
in  the  year  1 822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  among  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  long- 
sought- for  treasure,  which  had  been  partially 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  of  St. 
Augustin  en  the  Psalms.    A  full  history  of  this 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  monastery  of  Bobio  during  the  pontine* te  of 
Paulus  Vn  about  the  beginning  of  the  7 tb  century, 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Home 
in  182*2,  and  will  be  found  in  most  subsequent  edi- 
tions. Although  what  has  been  thus  unexpectedly 
restored  to  light  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  yet, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a  sadly 
deformed  and  mutilated  aspect.   These  imperfec- 
tions arise  from  various  causes.    In  the  first  place, 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  reaches  from  the  1 1 9th 
to  the  140th  psalm,  but  the  remainder,  down  to 
the  150th  psalm,  written,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS^  has  disappeared,  and 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pages, 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  double  columns 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.    In  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  prepare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  must  have  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  wash 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  these  disjecta 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  shufhV-d 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whole  leaves  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altogether,  either  from  being 
decayed  or  from  some  failure  in  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess.   Accordingly,  in  the  palimpsest  in  question 
the  different  parts  of  the  original  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  great  care  was  required  nut 
only  in  deciphering  the  faint  characters,  but  in  re- 
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•taring  the  proper  sequence  of  tt>e  sheets.  Alto- 
jjyther,  after  a  minute  calculation,  we  may  estimate 
thnt  by  the  palimpsest  we  hare  refined  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  sources  be  added,  they  will  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  MS.  is 
written  in  very  large  well-formed  capitals  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  those  best 
skilled  in  palaeography  have  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  sonic*  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  back  as  far  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  M  3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  'wok,  the  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
scraps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
around  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
solved to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  thnt  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
fathers had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little 
tainty  of  the  last  four  books,  to  have 
buted  in  the  followiug  manner: — 

The  greater  port  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
worth  lesaness  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
rrjmUic  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
government,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  dcmocraticaL,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
though, since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  approximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
leads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 

The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Augustin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  famous  paradox  of  Carneadcs,  that  justice  was 
a  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens in  public  and  private  life,  and 
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Tn  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  nny  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  corrupt* 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sole 
judges  in  the  infancy  of  the  city. 

We  can  hardly  hazard  u  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tents of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Scipionia,  in  which  Scipio  re- 
lates that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  faith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Republics,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  In- 
vinatione.  "Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus — 
Magnus  locus  philosophiacque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Aristotele,  Theophrasto  totaque  Peripateticorum 
familia  tractus  ubcrrime.M  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybius,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (c.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
vi.  3,  6,7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  Repub- 
lica was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  al>ove,  at  Rome, 
in  182*2,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  C reuse r 
and  Moser,  Frank L  182b",  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  "  La  Republique  de  Ci- 
ceron,  d'apres  la  textc  inedit,  recemment  decouvert 
et  commeute  par  M.  Mai,  bibliothecaire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  franchise,  un  discount  prelimi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  I'  Academie  franchise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823." 

Literature :— F.  C.  Wolf,  Otxerv.  Crii.  in  M.  Tull. 
Cic.  Orut.  pro  Scuura,  et  pro  Tull  to,  et  lUtrvrum  De 
Rep.  Frxujm.  1 824  ;  Zacharia,  Staaimrissenscha ft  lithe 
lictrachtunyen  liber  Ciceros  ncu  aufyefundenet  Werk 
vom  Studio  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
translation  by  Bernardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

2.  De  Let/Urns  Ubri  III. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  preface,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inserted  in 
the  De  Divinutiune  (ii.  1^,  nor  in  any  part  of  hi* 
with  Atticus,  which  generally 
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tains  some  account  of  the  literary  labour*  iis  which 
ho  wu  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
those  postage*  where  a  reference  might  Tory  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  (e.g.  Tutc.  iv.  1,  Brut.  v. 
19),  while  the  expressions  which  have  been  ad- 
duced as  containing  indirect  allusions,  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  so  indistinct,  or  to  have 
been  so  unfairly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question,  (e.  g.  de  OraL  i. 
42,  ad  AU.  xiv.  )  7.)  On  the  other  hand,  M  M. 
Tullius  ...  in  libro  de  legibus  prima,"  and  u Cicero 
in  quinto  de  legibus,"  are  the  words  with  which 
Lac  tan  ti  us  {De  Opif.  Dei,  i.)  and  Macrobius  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Even  if  we  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quintilian  (xii.  3),  M  M.  Tullius  non 
roodo  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scien- 
tia  juris,  sed  ctiam  componere  aliqoa  de  eo  coepe- 
rat,"  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  us, 
yet  the  word  eoejxrat  may  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  close  examination, 
that  some  portions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  arc  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cilicia ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comp.  de  Leg.  i. 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  silence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  the  De  Dicimtlione,  the  Bru- 
/ai,  and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  we 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  close  of  b.  c. 
52,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Atticua,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
Isgilmt  was  not  written  until  after  the  de  Divina- 
(ioue,  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurote  (ii.  12,  iii.  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (n.  c.  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii.  17,  h.  c.  52),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iii.  18,  i.  3,  iii.  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  b.  c  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.  u  48  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  cvidcuce  will  only  enable  us  to  de- 
cide that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  18th  of 
January,  u.  c.  52,  the  day  when  Clodius  perished, 
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without  defining  any  second  limit  before  which  it 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  however,  we 
remark  the  evident  bitterness  of  spirit  displayed 
towards  Clodius  and  his  friends,  together  with  the 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed,  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (ii.  16,  41,  iii.  9,  21),  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  these  paragraphs  were 
penned  under  the  influence  of  feelings  recently  ex- 
cited, such  as  might  have  been  roused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Milo. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  dau- 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  compo- 
sition, are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  c.  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  one 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  there  were 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobius  (/.  c)  quotes  the 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabricius,  Hulsemann,  and 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  just  five ;  Goercnx 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  must  have  been 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eight. 

4.  The  title  De  Let/Unit  rest*  on  the  authority 
of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhibits  Do 
Jure  Civili  H  LegUm^  which  doubtless  arose  from  a 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  of  the  later 
books.  (See  de  Isg.  iii  5  fin. ;  Gcll.  i.  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  that  Cicero 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  was  not 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  remained 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  should 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
fact,  affording  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Nevertheless 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Turnebus, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  first  few 
chapters  constitute  a  regular  introduction,  but  he 
afterwords  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  opens, 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost.  Goe- 
rcnx and  Moser,  the  most  judicious  editors,  adopt 
the  first  conclusion  of  Turnebus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  form  and  deco- 
ration Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  imita- 
tion throughout  is  most  close  and  accurate.  But 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  the  surface: 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  the  arguments,  and 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  Roman  law,  can  be  traced  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  e^voUai  Bterttt, 
the  v«pl  aoAov,  the  srcpl  Sucaloovnjs,  and  above  all 
the  vipl  vifutv  of  Chrysippus ;  for  the  few  fragment* 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  tracts  are  still 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  draw  his 
materials  from  their  stores,  but  in  some  instances 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  words.  Even  in 
the  passages  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes  ?)  and 
Panaetius.    {De  Leg.  iii.  6.) 

8.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (i.  5,  17). 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  justice  and  its  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  state* 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  the  different 
systems  of  legislation  which  had  been  adopted  by 
different  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  sources  of  justice  and  virtue.  It 
is  laid  down  ( 1 ),  Tliat  the  Gods  arc  the  ultimate 
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source  of  justice  ;  (2)  That  men,  being  bound 
together  by  a  community  of  faculties,  feelings,  and 
desires,  are  led  to  cultivate  social  union — and  hence 
justice,  without  which  social  union  could  not  exist. 
Thus  human  nature  is  a  second  source  of  justice. 
But  since  human  nature  is  intimately  connected 
with  God  by  reason  and  virtue,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  sources 
of  justice,  law  being  the  practical  exposition  of  its 
principles.  Much  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
upon  the  second  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
first,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 
sight. 

In  the  second  book  the  author  explains  his  views 
of  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  laws  which  relate  to  religion  and 
sacred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
different  heads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  inclu- 
ding the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
they  are  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orders  of  priests  ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games;  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  rites;  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
impurity ;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
things ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates,  com- 
mencing with  a  short  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreters  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  hnving  one  magistrate 
in  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  shall  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functious  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Roman  republic  What  remains  consist*  of  three 
discussions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying tho  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  tliutie  who  hud  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  ballot. 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pinuni,  near  the  point  where  the  Fibrenus  joins  the 
Litis.  The  Editio  Princeps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheyra  and  Pannartz,  1471 ;  see 
above,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
1 727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
and  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goerenz,  Leip.  1809, 8vo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moscr  and  Creuxer,  Frank f.  1824,  8vo.,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  of 
Bake,  Leyden,  1842, 8vo.,  which  is  the  most  recent 

3.  De  Jure  Civili  in  Artrm  redigendo. 

A.  Gellius  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  he  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
De  Ztysoiu,  but  the  words  of  Gellius  can  apply 
onlv  to  an  independent  treatise.  Sec  Orclli's  Cicero 
voL  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  478.  (GelL  i.  22 ;  Quintil.  xii.  3. 
§  10 ;  Macrob.  vi.  4 ;  Cic  de  Ley.  iii.  20.) 
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4.  Eputola  ad  Coetarrm  de  liepuUica  ordiuainta. 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xii.  40.)  written 
in  June,  a  c  4.%  tells  his  friend,  that  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopoinpus 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  failed  (2uf*6ov- 
AcvtikoV  taefie  conor:  nihil  reperio).  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
{ad  Alt.  xiii.  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus (ad  Ait.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  aside  in  disgust.  (Ad  AtL  xii.  51, 
52,  xiii.  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  Phuosophy  op  Morals. 

1.  De  Officii*  Lihri  III. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  composed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  n.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athe n* 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepts with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  tho  first  two  books,  the  wspl 
Ka&nKotrrit  of  Panactius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipnter  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidonius,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  commentary 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver- 
batim, and  translated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  language  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  accurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality than  those  which  precede  it,  was  certainly 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  wtpi  Ka8n«otrr6t 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  fiud  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject 
When  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  mu»t 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  konemtmn,  that  is,  good 
in  itself,  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  «/</<■,  that  is,  good  when  considered 
with  reference  to  external  objects  ;  3.  What  course 
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we  must  pursue  when  the  houestum  and  the  utile 
are  at  variance.  Moreover,  the  honestuin  and  the 
utile  each  admit  of  degrees  which  also  fall  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highest.  The  general  plan  being  thus  sketched,  it 
is  followed  out  by  a  discussion  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent elements  into  which  the  honest  urn  may  be 
resolved :  a.  Sapientia,  the  power  of  discerning 
truth ;  6.  Justitia  et  Beneficentia,  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  around  us,  in  render- 
ing to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con- 
tracts inviolate ;  c.  Fortitudo,  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Temperantia,  the  faculty  of  doing  and 
saying  everything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extent  Each  of 
these  in  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  honestum,  that 
is,  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  honcstum,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  superior  (honcstiue)  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  utile,  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  favour  of 
our  fellow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlarging  peculiarly  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  displaying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  utUitate*  passed 
over  by  Panactius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  then 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  hones- 
tum and  the  utile;  but  that  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  honestum  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
uttle  and  the  utile  from  the  honestum,  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  here  fully  developed  mid 
largely  illustrated.  A  number  of  difficult  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  as  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Regulus. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Officiie  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  classical  typography  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Paradoxa  by  Fust  and  Schb'ffer  at  Mayence  in 
1465  and  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently upon  vellum  than  upon  paper.  Next 
comes  an  edition  in  4to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  bnt  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hann,  foL, 
Rome,  1 468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheyra  and  Pannartx,  Rome,  fol.,  1469,  of 
Vindelin  de  Spira,  Venice,  foL,  1470,  and  of 
Eggesteyn,  Strasburg,  4to.,  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin's  M  Introduction  to  the  Classics," 
Lond.  1827.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Ileusinger, 
Brunswick,  3vo.,  1 783,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  ;  of 
iiernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1811  ;  and  of  Beier,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipsig,  1820-21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best. 

Literature  : — A.  Buscher,  Etkicae  Ciceronianar 


LibH  It \  Hamb.  1610;  R.  G.  Rath,  Cicero  de 
Ojfuiia  in  brevi  eonspeeiu.  Hall.  1803  ;  Thorbecke, 
Frincip.  phil.  mor.  t  Cieeronis  Op.,  Leyden,  1817; 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  translation 
of  Oarve,  of  which  a  sixth  edition  was  published 
at  Breslau  in  1819. 

2.  De  Virtutibus. 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  which  is  far  from 
being  certain,  must  have  been  intended  as  a  sort 
of  supplement  to  the  De  Officii*,  just  as  Aristotle 
added  a  tract,  wep\  iprrSv,  to  his  Ethics.  (Hieron. 
in  Zachar.  Prophet.  Comment,  i.  2 ;  Chariaius,  ii. 
p.  186.) 

3.  Colo  Major  a.  De  Scneclute. 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  n.  c. 
45  or  the  commencement  of  a  c.  44,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addressed  to 
Atticus,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year, 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  sixty-second  or 
sixty-third.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  from  Puteoli  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  n.  c.  44 
(ad  AtU  xiv.  21,  comp.  xrii.  II),  and  is  there 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  of  his  friend. 
In  the  short  introductory  dialogue,  Scipto  Aemili- 
anus  and  Laelius  are  supposed  to  have  paid  a  visit 
during  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctiua  Flamininua 
and  M.*  Acilius  Balbus  (b.  c.  150 ;  see  c  5  and 
10)  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  time  84  years  old. 
Beholding  with  admiration  the  activity  of  body 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  they 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  means  the 
weight  of  increasing  years  may  be  most  easily 
borne.  Cato  willingly  complies,  and  commences  a 
dissertation  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  how 
unreasonable  are  the  complaints  usually  urged  re- 
garding the  miseries  which  atteitd  the  close  of  a 
protracted  life.  The  four  principal  objections  are 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  succession.  It  is 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Because  it  in- 
capacitates men  for  active  business  ;  2.  Because  it 
renders  the  body  feeble ;  3.  Because  it  deprive* 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  pleasures  ; 
4.  Because  it  heralds  the  near  approach  of  death. 
The  first  three  are  met  by  producing  examples  of 
many  illustrious  personages  in  whom  old  age  was 
not  attended  by  any  of  these  evils,  by  arguing  that 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  imaginary  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  if  the  relish  for  some  pleasures 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  desirable  and  sub- 
stantial character  are  substituted.  The  fourth  ob- 
jection is  encountered  still  more  boldly,  by  an 
eloquent  declaration  that  the  chief  happiness  of  old 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  from  the 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  near  approach  of 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  the  period 
when  the  soul  shall  be  released  from  its  debasing 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  unfettered 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality. 

This  piece  has  always  been  deservedly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  moral  essays  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  antiquity.  The  purity  of  the  language, 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations,  the  dignity  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  which  the  character 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  and  garru- 
lous old  man  is  maintained,  have  excited  universal 
applause.  But  however  pleasing  the  picture  here 
presented  to  us,  every  one  must  perceive  that  it  is 
a  fancy  bketch,  not  the  faithful  copy  of  a  sceus 
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from  nature.  In  (act  the  whole  treatise  is  a  tissue 
of  special  pleading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
in  the  nine  tone  of  extravagance  on  the  opposite 
side  by  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
also  is  bad,  for  in  several  instances  general  propo- 
sitions are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
cases  which  are  mere  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
age  does  incapacitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
does  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  but  while  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
are  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
few  instances  of  favoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  from  their  influence, 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
idea,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Aristo  of 
Chios  »  Stoic  philosopher  (c.  1 ) ;  much  has  been 
translated  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Platu  (see  cc  2,  3,  14),  and  more  freely  from  the 
Oecononiics  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xcnophon.  The 
passage  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  derived  from  the  Timaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Phaedrus,  and  the  Menon  (see  Kiihner,  p.  116), 
and  some  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (c  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  the  Porch,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
pounded have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
but  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
of  the  Peripatetics.  (Kiihner,  /.  c) 

The  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Cato  Major 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulric  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Homborch, 
the  fifth  by  Arnold  Therhoernen,  not  one  of  which 
hear*  a  date,  but  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Panuarts,  which  contains  the  De  SenectuU. 
[See  above,  p.  7 19,  b.]  The  best  modern  editions 
are  those  of  Uenihard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
also,  Leipzig,  8von  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipzig, 
1830. 

4.  Laelina  s.  De  Amtcitia. 

This  dialogue  was  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  muy  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
panion. Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  wax 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
served entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
steadfast  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
and  I>aelius  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
cultivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticua,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
be  gave  his  whole  heart. 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Africanus  (b.  c.  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Scaevola 
to  Cicero.  Laelius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men, 
he  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship; 
traces  its  connexion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
and  lays  down  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
impressed.  The  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart.  In  givit  g 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theaetetus,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato;  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xcn- 
ophon afforded  some  suggestions;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  of  Theo- 
phrastus  wpl  <fn\las,  and  some  hints  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippus  wtpi  <f>i\las 
and  wtpl  rou  Surdf*!?.  (Kiihner,  p.  118.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Joh.  Ouldenschaff,  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  are  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  fol.  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  1471, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modern 
editions  are  those  of  Gcrnhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1825, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipzig,  12mo.  1828. 

5.  De  Gloria  Libri  IT. 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticua,  on  the  4  th  of 
July,  B.  c.  44.  A  few  words  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  was  in  possesion  of  a  MS.  of  the  De 
Gloria,  which  afterwards  (Kissed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Uiustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paul  us  Manutius  and  Jovius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  had  stolen  numerous  passages  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  Krilio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboschi  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelli's  Ci- 
cero, voL  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  487;  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  9,  adAU. 
xv.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  De  CutuxJatitme  s.  De  Luctu  tninucnJo. 

This  treatise  was  written  a  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  pursuits. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  (praef.  //.A'.),  that  the  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli's 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  ConmJatio  C'aw- 
ronia  is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic.  ad 
Atu  xiL  20,  23,  TwkuL  iii.  28,  31 ;  Auguatia,  de 
Civ.  Dei,  xix.  4  ;  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot.) 

D.  Spbculatxvb  Philosophy. 

1.  Acndemicorum  Libri  II. 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
the  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  understood 
before  we  can  explain  the  relative  position  of  those 
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portions  of  it  which  liave  been  transmitted  to  mo- 
dcrn  timet.  By  comparing  carefully  a  series  of 
letters  written  to  Atticus  in  the  course  of  B.  c.  45 
(ad  AU.  xiu.  32, 12-14,  16,  1R,  19,  21-23, 25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  up  a  treatise 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  iu  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Horten- 
sius, and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  Lucullus.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticus,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc- 
tions were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lucullus.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conviction  thnt 
Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius,  although  men 
of  highly  cultivated  minds  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  hare  been 
little  conversant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
struse philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  {Ad.  AU.  xiii.  16.)  Imme- 
diately after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  Varro  was  much  offended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  instead  of  two,  dedicating  tbe  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  tbe  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  tbe  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
nian  edition  ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  is 
the  entire  soeond  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (ad 
Alt.  xiii.  32),  together  with  the  proper  title  of 
Lurmlltu.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Loctantius,  Augnstin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  (ad  AtU  xiii.  32) ;  thnt  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency— 44  Libri  quidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
me  communis  QiXavrla  decipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
ne  apud  Graecos  quidem  simile  quidquam" — was 
fully  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  Alt. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  last  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  he  Pbtikut  (xiii.  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
the  ides  of  August,  (xiri.  35,  44.)  Goercnz  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  A  eat! arnica,  and  tliat 
the  appellation  Academical  Quaatione*,  or  Acads- 
miaae  Disputation**,  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  authority  and  altogether 
inappropriate. 

The  object  mrr^sed  was,  to  give  an  accurate 
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narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Academic 
Philosophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modifications 
introduced  by  successive  professors,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  taught  by  Philo,  over  those  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advocated  by  Antiochus  of  Asca- 
lon. It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  two  editions. 
That  there  was  a  considerable  difference  is  certain, 
for,  although  Cicero  was  in  the  first  instance  in- 
duced to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  because  he 
considered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  repre- 
sented as  discussing  them,  still  the  division  of  the 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  some  im- 
portant change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  the  subject-matter.  We  are,  moreover, 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  were  omitted, 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  edition,  al- 
though more  concise  than  the  two  of  tbe  first, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  brilliant 
(rphndidiora^  6/rriora,  mtliora).  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  edition,  after  giving 
a  sketch  of  tbe  leading  principles  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  grew  out  of  each 
other  in  succession,  was  occupied  with  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  Carncades,  just 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  were  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Cicero  himself,  form  the  leading  theme 
of  the  second.  What  remains  of  the  first  book  of 
the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  opinions 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  woo  were  re- 
garded as  the  fathers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antiochus, 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  hod  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.  The  second 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  real 
founder  of  the  New  Academy,  appears  to  ba\e 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only  in  an 
incidental  and  cursory  manner;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  tbe  full  and  clear 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  though 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions of  Carneades  and  Philo.  Such  is  tbe 
opinion  of  Goerens,  and  although  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proof,  yet  it  is  highly  plausible  in  it- 
self, and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  hints  and 
indications  which  appear  in  those  portions  of  the 
dialogue  now  extant. 

The  scene  of  the  Gtivlus  was  the  villa  of  that 
statesman  at  Cumae,  while  the  Lucullus  is  supposed 
to  have  Wn  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortensius 
near  Hauli.  The  dialogues  of  the  second  edition 
commence  at  the  Cumanum  of  Varro ;  but,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Nonius  Marcellus,  tbe  parties  repaired  during  the 
course  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  of  tbe  Lu- 
crine  lake. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works  printed  in  2  vols. 
foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Paonaru,  Rome,  1471, 
see  above,  p.  719,  b.  The  edition  of  Davis  Camk 
8vo,  1725,  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  for  a  long 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goerens,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1810, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  tbe  philo- 
sophical works  of  Cicero;  and  of  Oreili,  Zurich, 
8vo.  1827 
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2.  Do  FhiSmt  Bcmorum  et  Malorum  TMri  V. 

A  series  of  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Grecian  school*,  especi- 
ally of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetic*, on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is  the  finis* 
object,  or  end,  toward*  which  ail  our  thoughts, 
desires,  and  actions  arc  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom, — are 
expounded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
is  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  sects  are  stated  with  ac- 
curate impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities;  but,  from  the 
abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investigated, 
and  the  subtil ty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
different  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
most  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero. 

These  con  reran  tions  arc  not  supposed  to  have 
been  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
in  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  (ad  Att. 
xiii.  1 9),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors, 
at  least  those  to  whom  important  parts  are  as- 
signed, were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
men  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racters which  they  are  respectively  represented  as 
supporting  (ifnAords-nror,  id  fort  pMfaram,  ad 
AtL  Lc),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
formers are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
liooks  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  in  the  fifth  from  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  with  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  relates, 
for  the  information  of  Brutus,  a  debate  which  took 
place  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale- 
rius Triarius  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Mnn- 
lius  Torquotus,  who- is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
circumstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  a  c  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (ii.  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.  Cicero,  being 
challenged  by  Torquatua  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neral terms  his  system  of  physics  his  imperfect 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Good  is  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explana- 
tion of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
curus and  the  worthiest  of  his  followers  respecting 
tJ5o»t|,  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  m  the  se- 
cond book,  sets  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.  In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
young  Lucullus  in  his  Tusculnn  villa,  to  which 
Cicero  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
in  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
In  this  way  a  controversy  arises  in  which  Cicero 
maintains  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be-  , 
tween  the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
promulgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripa-  j 


tetics ;  that  the  differences  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zcno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  B.  c  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1 )  to 
the  famous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  having  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  which 
L.  Lucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  n.  c  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens  where  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  his  studies.  [Sec 
above,  p.  709,  b.]  The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicero 
himself,  his  brother  Quintus  his  cousin  Lucius 
Potnponius  Atticus  and  M.  Pupius  Pisa  These 
friends  having  met  in  the  Acidemia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Pi »o,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precepts  inculcated  bv  Aris- 
totle and  his  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonunv, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  the  Stoics  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cicero 
to  carry  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youthful 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men. M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cullus, although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodius  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha- 
ken. (See  Goerens  in  trod,  xix.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex- 
plained, then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Pcrijwitetie*  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus  in  addi- 
tion to  the  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus  and  his  wepl 
xupimy  So££v,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very  words 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phaedrus  and  Zcno  [see  above, 
p,  709]  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.  The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus 
in  book  second,  was  pro!>ab!y  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  wtpl  tow  koAoS  koI  TTji  ijo'ovrjf  and  from  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidonius 
[ see  above,  p.  709, b.] ;  the  Stoical  doctrines  i 
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third  were  taken  from  Zeno,  from  Diogenes,  and 
from  Chrysippus  wtpl  T<A«y;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Car- 
neades.  The  Peripatetical  doctrine*  in  book  fifth 
arc  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  as  explained 
and  enlarged  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  due  to  Dio- 
dotus  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  arc  told  else- 
where, was  strongly  opposed  to  Antiochus.  (Acad. 
ii.  36.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  us  was  completed  and  published,  wc 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenx,  that  the  expression 
**  duo  magna  (Tuvrdyuara  absolvi*1  (ad  AU.  xii. 
45,  11th  June,  B.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  De  Fmilna  and  the 
Academim,  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oc- 
curs until  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  (xiii.  32,)  we  find  "Torquatus  Romae  est 
Misi  ut  tibi  daretur,"  where  Tonptahu  denote* 
the  first  book.    On  the  24th  of  July  (ad  AtU 

xiii.  12),  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  a*  finished. 
44  Nunc  illam  *V  rtAwr  aJrra^w,  sane  mihi  pro- 
lialam,  Bruto,  ut  tibi  placuit,  despondimus."  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  mine  month,  u  I  ta  con  feci  quin- 
cjue  libros  wspl  r*km*,  ut  Epicure*  L.  Torquato, 
Stoicn  M.  Catoni,  wtju-raTrtriiai  M.  Pisoni  darem. 
' A  £"rj Karri nrror  id  fore  ptitaram,  quod  omnes  ill i 
decesserant*'  (ad  AtL  xiii.  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
(ad  AtL  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
wime  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
Balbus  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caerellia,  in  her  philosophic  zeal,  had 
contrived  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  this  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  from  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  (ad  AU.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  varia- 
tions and  interpolations  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editor*.    (See  Goerenx.  praet  p. 

xiv.  ) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4 to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
■iiout  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joanne*  ex  Colonia,  4to,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  8von  Cambridge,  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  Sax. 
8vo^  1804 ;  of  Ooerenx,  Leips.  1813,  8vo.t  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Leips.  8vo^  1831 ;  and, last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

3.  Tuxculanurum  DLqiutatiunem  Lilri  V. 

Thi*  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
series  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Oaul  (a.  c.  46),  requested  one  of  the 
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numerous  circle  of  friends  and  visitors  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  to  propose  some  subject  for  debate 
which  be  then  proceeded  to  examine  as  he  sat  or 
walked  about  These  exercises  were  continued  for 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  exhausu-d 
at  each  successive  conference.  There  is  an  utter 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection  of  dialo- 
gue*, for  the  antagonist  is  throughout  anonymous, 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  individuality, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  forward 
a  succession  of  propositions  which  are  bowled  down 
by  Cicero  as  fast  as  they  are  set  up.  This  person- 
age is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a, 
and  editors  have  amused  themselves  by  quarrelling 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  which  they  have 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  Attiatz,  Addcsceni, 
Auditor,  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  thi*  work  was  actually 
composed,  since  it  abound*  in  allusions  to  historical 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  enable  us, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circumstances, 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  De  Finibut  which  was  not 
published  until  the  month  of  August  a.  c  45, 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  familiarly 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  following 
year  (ad  AtL  xv.  24),  and  must  consequently  have 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  a  c  44,  since  the 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Aeademica  were  completed  (ad  AtL 
xiii.  32).  Sch'utx  ( I*roUg.)  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  Tmculame  Duputaiiunes  is  the  true  title,  and 
not  Tusculamie  Quaesiio»rt  as  a  few  MSS.  have  it 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  wisdom  of  despising 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal.  This  leads  to  an 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  opinions  entertained  by  different  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  the  soul  The  arguments 
for  iu  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  the  Stoic*  and  of  Plato,  especially  from 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endurance  of  pain,  in 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno,  Aristo,  and 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opposition  to 
Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  to  llieronymu*  of  Rhodes,  who  placed 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent schools,  who  agreed  that  pain  was  an  evil,  al- 
though not  the  greatest  of  evil*.  Here  everything 
is  taken  from  the  Stoic*. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  man  i* 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetic*, of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrcnaics,  and  of 
C  ran  tor,  being  examined  in  turn,  and  weighed 
agninst  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wanting.  The 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  appear  to  have  been 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Cleitomachus,  Antiochus  of 
Ascalon,  Carneades,  and  Epicurus  wtpl  r4\ovt. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  that  the 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mental  dis- 
quietude (animi  perturbztiome).  We  have  first  a 
curious  classification  of  perturbations  in  which  the 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  others, 
are  carefully  analysed  and  defined  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Porch;  and,  after  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  main  proposition,  we  find  a  long  essay  on 
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the  best  meant  of  tranq  utilising  the  heart,  and  for- 
tifying it  against  the  attacks  of  all  those  passions 
and  desires  which  must  be  regarded  as  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zcno  and  Chrysippus,  are  chiefly  followed,  although 
several  hints  can  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  fifth  book  contains  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  happiness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  grand  lusral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
supplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xeno- 
c  rates,  Spcusippus,  Polemo,  Carncades,  and  the 
Stoics,    (v.  12,  13,  18,  27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  itself  and  independent  of  the  rest,  yet  we 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  n 
regular  and  well-imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  fact,  all  the  reasonings  con- 
verge to  one  point.  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fend one  position — that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  his  own  happiness.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms,  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tranquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
man bosom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
emir,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  array  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
such  tumults,  arc  treated  as  mere  visionary  unsub- 
stantial forms  which  the  snge  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  are  certuinly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  .■icadtmuru, 
the  De  FinikuA,  and  the  De  Officii*  ;  yet  no  one 
among  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to  I 
such  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  familiar,  and 
perspicuous  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illustrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota- 
tions from  the  earlier  bards,  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.  Certainly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Erasmus,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
faith  must  have  been  of  the  some  quality  with  that 
of  Aliraham. 

The  Editio  Prineeps  was  printed  nt  Rome  by 
Ulric  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Gering, 
Crantx,  and  Friburg,  fol.,  Paris,  about  1471,  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
modem  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo^  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Beutley,  was  long 
Irghly  valued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  hut  is 
mow  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  8vo.,  1 805  ; 
of  OrelH,  including  the  Porndoxa,  and  enriched 
with  a  collection  of  the  best  commentaries,  Zurich, 
Hvo.,  1829;  of  Kiihner,  Jcnae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
edition,  1835;  and  of  Moser,  Hannov.,  3  vols. 
Hvo.,  1836-37,  which  is  the  most  complete  of 
any. 
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4.  ParutLu-a. 

Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
iu  familiar  language,  defended  by  popular  argu- 
ments, and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Cmssus,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jeu  tT  esprit  (**  Ego  vcro,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  ct  in  otio  Stoici  probant,  ludcus  con- 
jeei  in  communes  locos,  prac/'.),  for  the  proposi- 
tions aro  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  arc  palpa- 
bly unsatisfactory  and  illogical,  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  The 
theorems  enunciated  far  demonstration  arc,  1.  That 
which  is  morally  fair  (ri  koAoV)  is  alone  good 
(AyaBor).  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  i  e.  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equally  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  B.  c.  4C,  for  Cnto 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  eveuts  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  De  C/arii 
OrutorUtuM  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  **  parvum 
opusculuin,"'  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  wntch- 
ings  in  which  the  JJruiu*  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clod  ins  (a.  c  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (a  c  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brandusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Prineeps  of  the  Puradoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  Officii**  by  Fust  and  Schirffer, 
at  Moyence,  4to.,  1465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Gernshem,  fol.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  Officiis,  De 
AuiicUia,  and  De  Scmtiutt^  by  Sweynheyra  and 
Pannartx,  4to.,  Rome,  1 469 ;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Somnium  Sripitmi*,  by  Vindelin 
de  Spira,  Venice,  4 to.,  1470;  besides  which  there 
arc  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetzel,  8vo.,  Lignitx,  1808,  and  of 
Oernhard,  3vo.,  Leipx.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  Sencciute  and  the  De  AmkititL,  the 
latter  the  De  Scucdute.  The  Puradozxi  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Bnrgers,  8vo-,  Ley  den,  1826. 

5.  Ilorlentius  s.  De  Pkilosop/.ia. 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de- 
preciating the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
claims  of  eloquence  j  his  arguments  were  combated 
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by  Q.  Lutatius  (  atulua,  I*.  Licinius  Liiciillus  ttal- 
bus  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himself,  and  perhaps  other 
personages.  The  work  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished B.  r.  45,  immediately  before  the  Academic*, 
but  the  imaginary  conversation  must  bare  been 
supposed  to  bare  been  held  at  tome  period  earlier 
than  b.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Catulus  died.  A 
considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragment* 
have  been  preserved  by  St  August  in,  whose  ad- 
miration is  expressed  in  language  profanely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  grammarians.  These  hare 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
nnd  arc  given  in  Orelli's  Curro,  rol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp. 
479—486.    (Cic.  de  Dirim.  ii.  1,  Tuteml.  ii.  2.) 

6.  TimacHs  s.  De  Univrrto. 

We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  Plato's 
Timaeus,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academic*,  as  we  learn  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  as  far  as  p.  54,  and  affords  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
(ireek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartk,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  O.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  Protagoras  ex  I'luhme. 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscian  on  Do- 
natus,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli's  Cfarro,  vol. 
ii.  pt  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cic.  de  Of.  U.  24  ; 
guiutiL  x.  5.  §  2.) 

E.  Theology. 
I.  De  Katura  Dear  urn  Ltbri  III. 
Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
•  which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  these  topics  by  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers. The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumerated  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com- 
piled by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  schools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  arc  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  bean  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
Tusriilan  Deputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
Dv  DiciutitioHe      Dir.  ii.  1),  and  that  the  whole 
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three*  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  b.  r.  44.  The 
imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  somewhere  about 
the  year  &  c  76,  at  the  house  of  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximus  (consul  b.  c.  75),  who 
well  sustains  the  part  of  a  New  Academician, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of  others 
without  advancing  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Porch,  mixed  np  however 
with  much  that  belongs  rather  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, is  developed  with  great  earnestness  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  pupil  of  Panae- 
tius,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  playfully 
supported  by  Velleius  (trib.  pleb.  B,  c  90),  who 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  speculations 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  laboured  defence 
of  those  espoused  by  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the 
first  IkviW  be  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  and 
the  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  theories 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  famous  philosophers, 
commencing  with  T hales  of  Miletus  and  ending 
with  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  characterising  them,  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  fables  of  poets,  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Passing  on  from  this 
motley  crew  to  Epicurus,  be  pronounces  him 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  upon  its 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — the  belief  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  ;  secondly, 
because  he  assigned  to  them  their  real  attributes, 
happiness, immortality,  apathy;  representing  them 
as  dwelling  within  themselves,  susceptible  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without  bestowing  no 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  but  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  account  of  their 
essential  excellence,  a  series  of  propositions  which 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
form,  the  mode  of  existence,  and  the  tm-ntai  ixmdt- 
tution  of  divine  beings.  Cotta  now  comes  forward, 
takes  up  each  point  in  succession,  and  overturns 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal.  He  first  proves  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  the  existence 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate  ;  secondly,  that, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  loss  digni- 
fied than  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  tbem  ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  forms  and  qualities, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  render 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefits. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  beads. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  nature.  3. 
Their  government  of  the  world.  4.  Their  watch- 
ful care  of  human  affairs  (providence ),  which  is  in 
reality  included  under  the  third  head.  The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  the 
universal  belief  of  mankind  ;  6.  From  the  well- 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  appearances  upon 
earth  ;  c  From  prophesies,  presentiments,  omens, 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proofs  of  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  world ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  himself 
nnd  his  mental  constitution  ;  /  From  certain  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  somewhat 
curious  in  this  place,  since,  if  admitted,  it  would 
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at  once  destroy  all  the  preceding  argument* ;  p. 
From  the  gradual  upward  progression  in  the  works 
of  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  series  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect.  In  treating  of  the  naiun  of  the  gods, 
tho  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— Ood  is  the  Universe  and  the  Unirerse  is  God, — 
whence  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
must  be  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.  But  while  the  Unirerse 
is  Ood  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  follows  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  folly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
mortals  ore  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
considerations  :  (a)  From  their  existence,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
must  rule  the  world.  (£)  From  the  admitted 
truth,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  but  Nature,  when  properly  defined  and 
understood,  is  another  name  for  God.  (7)  From 
the  beauty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  last 
section  is  handled  with  great  skill  and  effect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  plants, 
of  fishes,  of  terrestial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
frame,  form  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  ail  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
for  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  family. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  has  been  advanced  by  llalbim,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
reasonings  employed  by  the  last  speaker  were  un- 
satisfactory and  not  calculated  to  produce  convic- 
tion. In  following  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
•upon  the  evidence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
vering how  these  deficiencies  arose ;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  some  early  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
sometimes  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin- 
guished follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  residing  at  Athens;  in  the  development  of 
the  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
ups, from  Cbrysippus,  from  Anti pater  of  Tarsus, 
and  from  Pceidonius  wtpt  Btir,  while  in  the  dex- 


terous and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unques- 
tionably trace  the  master-spirit  of  Carneades  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Clcito- 
machua,  (Kuhner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Princepe  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  in  2  vols.  foL,  Rome, 
1471.  [See  above,  p.  719,b,]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  8vc  1718,  long  held  the  first  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
C  re  user,  8vo*,  Leipx.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Ilologiia,  8vo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtful 

2.  De  Divination*  Libri  II. 

This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  first 
book  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  first  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  preseutiments,  and  the  ecsta- 
tic phrenxy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
god  discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
forth  its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words;  in  the 
second  are  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  failure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
us  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Gods,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature  ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  he  could  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward the  arguments  of  Carneades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  Meaning  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  modem  writers  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
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tame  remark  extends  to  all  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings to  pronounce  that  the  reasoning*  employed 
by  Cicero  ore  to  be  Uiken  ns  the  expression  of  his 
own  views.  Here  nnd  elsewhere  he  always  care- 
fully guards  himself  n^«iiibt  such  an  imputation  ; 
his  avowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fairly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupulously  leaving  the  inference 
to  bo  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  ihot  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augury 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
wus  the  Inst  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  The  tmct  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Chrysippus, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  suhjoct,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  xtpl  xyWh*",  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Fosidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Ilahylon  irtpl  narmer}^  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cratippus,  Antipnter,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Cameadcs,  and  there  is  a  reference  (iL 
47)  to  Panaetius  also.   (See  Kiihner,  p.  100.) 

The  Kditio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  by  Sweynhcytu  and  Pannartz,  Home,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Cnmh,  8vo.,  1 721,  containing 
the  />  Futa  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Ruth, 
Hal.  8vo>,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creuzer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Bra, 
Frankf.  1828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

8.  De  Faio  L&er  Siaj/nlaris. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  De  Natttm  l)r*>ruin 
and  the  De  Dirinatione  form  the  first  two  parts. 
(De  Dwin.  ii.  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  wo  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  jodging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  hare 
contained,  or  tojiavc  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
phic sects  upon  Pate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintained  thnt  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  Universe,  the  \6yos  or  anima 
mundi,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  all  impulses  were  derived — and  to  the  Aca- 
demics, who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the 
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mind  were  voluntary,  and  independent  of,  or  at 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  mntroul. 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteolannm  of 
Cicero,  where  he  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  speakers  beiiitf 
Cicero  himself,  and  Hirtius,  at  that  time  consul- 
elect. 

The  De  Falo  has  generally  been  published  along 
with  the  De  Ihrimttkme ;  all  the  editions  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply. 

4.  De  Auyuriis —  Autjuralia. 

Charisius  quotes  three  words  from  a  work  of 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servius  refers  ap- 
parently to  the  same  under  the  latter  designation. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject.  (Cha- 
risius, i.  p.  98,  comp.  p.  112;  Serv.  ad  Ten;.  At*. 
t.  737.) 

2.  Sr  lexemes. 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  different 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  philo- 
sophy, whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  exertion 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  respectively,  or 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement.  Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  instrument  which  might 
prove  useful  in  fabricating  weapons  for  the  strife  of 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graceful  form  on 
his  compositions.  Even  after  he  had  learned  to 
prize  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  science,  it  was 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.  But 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  main 
business  ol  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  Upon 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  energies  were  concen- 
trated, and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  most 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flourishing 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  full  development 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  lived  fifty 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  accomplish- 
ments, fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  exertion 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  we 
must  by  no  means  confine  ourselves,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  element  in 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  spirit- 
less, we  should  nevertheless  liave  been  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  offices  of 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  must  have 
l»een  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  hnnd,  we 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  opinion  with 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  his  orations, 
however  perfect  thev  may  appear  as  writings,  un- 
less we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  effect  desired. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  Tery  briefly  glance 
at  the  merits  of  these  works  as  literary  cnmpnsv 
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tvms,  aiid  then  consider  their  characteristic*  with 
reference  to  the  class  to  which  they  severally  be- 
long, and  the  audience*  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  a*  deliberative  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
the  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  judge. 

Every  one  must  at  once  be  struck  by  the  abso- 
lute command  which  Cicero  liad  over  the  resources 
of  his  native  tongue.  His  words  seem  to  gush 
forth  without  an  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
the  sustained  dignity  of  his  phraseology  is  pre- 
served from  pompous  stiffness  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevent*  the  music  of  his  carefully-mea- 
sured periods  from  falling  on  the  car  with  cloying 
monotony.  It  is  a  style  which  attracts  without 
startling,  which  fixes  without  fatiguing  the  atten- 
tion. It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
meagre  dryness  which  Calvus,  Brutus  and  their 
followers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
Rut  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression  for  the  moment, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  charm  as  soon  as  the  eye  is 
able  to  look  steadily  upon  its  fascinations.  It  is 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  straining  after 
effect  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  show,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
strength ;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
seeks  rather  to  please  the  fancy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding;  the  declnimer  usurps  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  business. 

If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  surpass- 
ing, not  less  rcmnrkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment. 
No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
more  clearly  into  the  recesses  of  the  heart  No  one 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  na- 
tional feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Romans  or 
could  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
Rut  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  ho  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
master  his  own.  The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
proved  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 
political  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
hi*  oratory, — a  vice  which,  bad  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  havo  proved 
fatal  to  his  reputation.  On  no  occasion  in  his 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himself.  We  perpetu- 
ally discover  that  he  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  his  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
either  the  senate,  the  persons  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  law*,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
public, eloquence  was  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away.  The  spirit  of  faction  was  so  strong  that  in 
all  important  questions  the  final  issue  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tint  orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  viz.  the  first  against  Rullus  the  first 
and  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
including  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toya  Cundidu  and  of  the 
In  Clodiitm  ft  Curionetn,  the  In  1'isonem,  and  the 
lie  Prarinviu  Contularihut.  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
amined separately ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  at  pre- 
sent, that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
emergencies,  at  periods  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 


space  was  regarded  ns  the  lender  of  the  statu,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con- 
scious dignity  ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly -excited  personal  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  the  I/e  Pro- 
vincii*,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  false  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause. 

Occasional  failures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined; but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Vcrrcs,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  ns  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  utitil  he  hod  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  hnrangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  clever 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  tho  facts  which 
were  quietly  kept  ont  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  all-important.  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  Inlls  suspicion  to  sleep ;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  are  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  pruliably  all  the  while 
loading  us  aside  from  tbc  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  oratory 
we  hare  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent- 
ly diil.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Mantlian 
law,  for  here  ho  had  the  people  completely  on  hi* 
side ;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rutins  be  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices  in- 
terests nnd  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  conic  down 
to  us  and  are  triumphs  of  art.  Nothing  cm  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers  reminds  them  that 
be  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  he  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  tbc 
principle  of  such  mea*nrcs  although  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  fact 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  favourite  Pompey,  and  through  him  to  thera- 
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selves.  Not  lest  remarkable  it,  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  the  second  address,  he  turns  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  who  bad  sought  to  excite  the 
multitude  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  supporter 
of  Sulla,  and  demonstrates  that  Rullus  was  the  real 
partisan  of  the  late  dictator,  since  certain  clauses  in 
the  new  rogation  would  have  the  effect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  acts.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  completely  with  him  when 
arguing  in  favour  of  an  Agrarian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was,  if  possible,  still  more  marvellous.  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gra- 
dually become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatre* 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  introduced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches- 
tra were  reserved  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Africanus,  the  inno- 
vation gave  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Roscins  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  support  their  benefactor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  ana  of  a  neighbour- 
ing temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.   The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  each 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  8.  c.  81.  [Quinctiur] 
Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  a.  c.  80.  [Roscius.] 
Pro  Muliere  Arretixa.    Before   his  journey  to 
Athens.    (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Caecim. 

*  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  a  c.  76.  [Rosciua.] 
Pro  Adolcccntihus  Skulk,  a  c.  75.    (See  Plut 

Cie.  6.) 

*  *  Quum  Quaestor  LUybaeo  decederet,  b.  c  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  b.  c  74.    (See  pro  CluenL  17.) 

[CLt'BNTlUS.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Vareno,  a  c.  71,  probably.  [Varbnur.] 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  a  c.  71.    [M.  Ti'Lljus.] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.    Before  a  c.  70.  (See  Ver.  Act, 
ii.  53.     Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 
Ascon.  in  53.) 
In  Q.  Caecilium,  a  c  70.  [Vbrrbr.] 
In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5th  August,  a  c.  70. 
[  Vkkres.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  secunda.  Not  delivered.  [Vxr- 
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*  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  a  c.  69.  [Fohteiur.] 

Pro  A.  Cnecina,  a  c.  69,  probably.  [Cabcjna.] 

•  •  Pro  P.  Oppio,  b.  c.  67.  [Omus.] 
Pro  Lege  Manilia,  a.  c  66.  [Maniliur.] 

•  •  Pro  C  Fundanio,  n.  c.  66.  [Fundaniuh.] 
Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  a  c.  66.  [Clcbntius.] 
"  *  Pro  C.  Manilla,  b.  c  65.  [Maniliur] 
Pro  L.  Corvmo,  a  c.  65.     (See  Q.  Cic.  de  petit 

on.*,  5.) 

*  •  Pro  C.  Cornelio.    Two  orations,    a  c  65. 
[Cornelius.] 

Pro  C.  ddpurmo  Pisont,  a  c.  64.  [Pt*x] 

*  *  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  a  c.  64.    See  above, 
p.  7 1 1,  b.    [Catixina.  J 

•  •  Pro  Q.  Gallio,  a.  c.  64.  [Galliur.] 
Orationes  Consulares.  (Ad  AtL  ii.  1;  a  c  63.) 

1.  Im  .Smote,  1st  January.  \ 
•2.  De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  ] 
prima,  in  senatu.  I 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  \  [Rullus.] 

secunda,  ad  populum.  \ 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  1 
tenia,  ad  populum.  / 

•  •  3.  De  L.  Roscio  Othone.  [Otho.] 
*  4.  Pro  C.  Rabirio.  [Rabirjuh.] 

•  •  5.  De  Proscriptorum  Liberia, 

6.  Im  depouenda  J'rvnncia.      [CaTILINA,  p. 

680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio,  \ 

8th  Nov.  / 

8.  „    secunda,  9th  Not.  >  [Catilina.] 

9.  n    tenia,  I 
10.      n    quarta,    5th  Dec.  / 

Pro  Murefta.    Towards  the  end  of  a  c.  63,  but 
before  10th  Dec  [Mursna.] 

*  *  Contra  Concionem  Q.  Metelli,  3rd  Jaa,  a  c, 
62.  [MrrBLLtra] 

Pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla,  a  a  62.  [Sulla.] 

•  •  In  Clodium  et  Curionem,  a  c  61.    [See  M. 

TULLIUR,] 

[Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia.    Generally  assigned  to 

a  c.  61.    [Aromas.]  ] 
Pro  Scipione  Nasica,  a.  &  60.    (Ad  AtL  ii.  1.) 
Pro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,  b.  c  59.    [L.  Flaccus.] 
Pro  A.  Afimucio  Thermo.   Twice  defended  in  a C. 

59.  [Thbrmur.] 
Pro  Atdtio.    Before  a  c.  56.   (Pro  CW.  10.) 

[Rcfus.] 

Pro  At.  Cupio.    After  a  c  57.   (Pro  Plane.  31.) 
[Post  Rcditam  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.,  a  c  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept,  a  c 
57.] 

[Pro  Dorno  sun  ad  Pontifices,  29th  Sept,  ac.57.] 

[De  Haruspicum  Responds,  a  c.  56.] 

Pro  L.  Calpurnio  Pimme  Bettia,  11th  Feb.,  a  C 

56.    (AdQ.  Fr.  ii.  13.  §  6.) 
Pro  P. Sextio.  Early  in  March,  a  c.  56.  [SxxTtua] 
InVatinium  Interrogate.  Same  date.  [VaTmiua] 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.  [Rupus.] 
Pro  L.  Cornelio  Balbo,  a  c  56.  [Balbvs.] 
De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  a  c.  56.    [A.  Ga- 

biniur,] 

*  *  De  Rcge  Alexandrine,  ac.56.  [A.Gabinius; 

Ptolbmabus  A  ulster] 
In  L.  Pisonem,  a  c  55.  [Poo.] 
"  *  In  A.  Gabinium.    (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  73.) 
Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  a  c.  55.  [Planciur.] 
Pro  Cu$unio  f/utfo,  a  c  55.  [Gallur.] 
Pro  C  Rabirio  Postumo,  a  c.  54.  [Rabiriur 

Postlmur] 

•  •  Pro  Vatinio,  a  c.  54.  [Vatimus.] 
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•  Pro  M.  Aemilio  Scnuro,  a  c  54.  [ScAURva] 
Pro  Ctasao  in  Scnatu,  a  c.  64.   (Ad  Fain.  L  9. 

§7.) 

Pro  Drtun,  a  c  54.  (Ad  AtL  iv.  15.)  [Druruh.] 
i'ro  C.  A/esmb,  a  c.  54.  (Ad  AtL  iv.  15.)  [Mia- 
mi's.) 

L)e  lleatinorum  Catua  antra  Intcramnate*.  (Ad 
AU.  iv.  15.) 

•  •  De  Acre  alicno  Mi  Ion  is  Interrogatio,  a  c.  53. 
[Moo.] 

Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  b.  c  51    [  Milo.] 
Pro  M.  Sat/do.    Two  oration*,  a  c.  52.  [Sau- 
ruivH.] 

Comtra  T.  Afwatium  /W  In  Dec  a  c  52. 
(See  Ad  Fam.  viii.  2,  Pkilipp.  ri.  4  ;  Dion  Co-, 
xl.  55.) 

Pro  Cornelia  DolabeUa,  a  0,  50.  (Ad  Fam.  ill  10.) 
[  Pro  M.  Marcello,  a  c.  47.   [M.  Marcbllus.]  J 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  a  c  46.    [Q.  Lioarius.] 
Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  a  c.  45.  [Dbiotarus.] 
De  Pan,  in  Senatu,  17  March,  ac.  44.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliv.  65.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  marks  attached  to  the 
Orations  in  the  above  lists  that  doubts  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
I'ro  Archia,  Post  Red i turn  in  Senatu,  Pro  Dotno 
sim  ad  Pontifices,  De  Haruspicum  Responses,  Pro 
M.  Marcello.  An  aeconnt  of  the  controversy  with 
regard  to  these  is  given  under  M.  Marckllus. 

The  following  are  universally  allowed  to  be  spu- 
rious, and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue : 

[-  liesponsio  ad  Orationem  C.  SaHustii  Crispin 

[SaLLURTIUK.] 

Oratio  ad  Populum  et  ad  Equitet  antequam  iret  in 
exilium. 

Epistola  s.  Declamatio  ad  Octavianum. 
Oratio  ad  versus  Valeriuni. 
Oratio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orations  is  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and 
I 'an  nam,  foL,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
the  same  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambergau,  both  in 
folio;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  place 
or  printer,  which  many  bibliographers  believe  to 
be  the  earliest  of  all.  The  most  useful  editions 
of  Jo.  Iloigny,  foL,  Paris,  1536,  contain- 


ing a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commentaries 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Graevius, 
3  vols,  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695—1699,  form- 
ing part  of  tiic  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in  Uvo., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Manutius  and  Larobinus  entire ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  KloU,  Leipzig,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  best  edition  of  each  speech 
will  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itself. 


Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
mid  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seetn  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  a  c.  44  no  regular  collection  had 
be«*n  formed,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  tune  in 
possession  of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  have  published  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  (Ad  AU.  xvi.  5,  comp.  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  u  Epistolaruin  ad  Familiaros  s.  Epistolarum 
ad  Di versos  Libri  XVI,"  titles  which  nave  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for- 
mer conveys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents, 
and  the  latter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contains 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratulation  to  Pompey  on  his  success  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  written  in  the  course  of  aa  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Cassius,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  B.  c.  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidus  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book,  arc 
addressed  to  Appius  Pulchcr,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  those  of 
the  fourth  toSulpicius,  Marccllus,  and  Figulus,  with 
replies  from  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caelius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  poli- 
tical and  social  gossip  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  M  Enistolarum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticum 
Libri  XVI."  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Atticus,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  years 
a  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  a  c  62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  a  c.  44.  (Ad 
AU.  xvi.  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Itnlhus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabella,  Plancus,  &c, 
are  included;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  last  book  no 
less  than  six  are  subjoined,  to  Plancus,  Capilo,  and 
Cupiennius. 

3.  MEpistolanim  ad  Q.  Fratrem  Libri  III.** 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  first  written  in  a  c.  59,  while  Quint  us  was 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor  \  the  last  towards  the  end  of  a  c  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  *  Epistolarum  ad 
Brutum  Liber,**  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Brutus  to  Atticus.  To  these  are  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Crntander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  from  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.   [Brutus,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letters 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  gram- 
marians, but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  threo 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  books 
to  Hirtius,  eight  books  to  M.  Brutus,  two  books  to 
young  M.  Cicero,  more  than  oue  book  to  Calvus, 
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more  than  one  r»ook  to  Q.  Axius,  single  letters  to 
M.  Titiniu*.  to  Cato,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  "Epistola  ad  Pompcimn,"  a  lengthened 
narrative  of  the  events  of  his  consulship.  (Ascon. 
ad  Oral,  pro  Plant:,  c.  34,  pro  StJL  c  24.) 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  attractions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  human  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  Epistles. 
Greece  can  furnish  ns  with  more  profound  philoso- 
phy, and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regard  "them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conversational  tone  of  familiar  erery-day  life 
in  its  most  graceful  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  tho  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  source*, 
which  they  supply  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  iu  last  struggles,  affording  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders,— or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself,  unlocking  a*  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secrets  of  bis  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
all  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  contents  would  be  to  analyxc  each  in- 
dividually. 

The  Editio  Princep*  of  the  Epistolae  ad  Fami- 
liaret  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynhoyra 
and  Pan n arts  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typographers  in  1469,  foL, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spina, 

Editions  of  the  Epi4nlae  ad  Atticum,  ad  M. 
liratum,  ad  Q.  Fratrem^  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  and  at  Venice 
by  NicoL  Jenson,  both  in  folio ;  they  are  taken 
from  different  MSS.,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Victorias, 
Florence,  1.571,  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manntius 
Attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1548,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  SchUtz,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  Hal.  1809— 12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
gault,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  German  of  aU  the 
letters  by  Wieland,  Zurich,  1808—1821,  7  vols. 
»vo ,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cicero  in  teinen 
Driefen.  Hanov.  1835. 

4.  Pome  a  l  Works. 

Cicero  nppenrs  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  Archias.  Most  of  his  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  his  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  amusement,  and  they  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
created  his  reputation. 
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1.  **  VcrtHn  IIoHwrkL  Translations  from  Ho- 
mer. (See  de  Fin.  v.  18.)  The  lines  which  are 
found  iU  IXriu.  ii.  30,  Tusculan.  iii.  26,  9,  de  Fin.  v. 
18 ;  Augustin,  de  Cir.  Art,  v.  8,  amounting  in  all 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  a*  specimens. 

2.  *  A  rati  Pkaenoinena. 

3.  *  *  A  rati  Prognoetica. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  which 
470  are  nearly  continuous,  have  been  preserved, 
while  twenty-seven  only  of  the  Utter  remain. 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  close — 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original.  Both  pieces  were 
juvcline  efforts,  although  subsequently  corrected 
and  embellished,  (He  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  41,  comp. 
ad  AU.  ii.  1.)  [Aratus,  Aviknus,  Gbrmani- 
cua.] 

4.  mm  Alcyone*.  Capitolinus  (Gordian.  3)  men- 
tions a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
of  which  nearly  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Nonius. 
(#.  r.  Praeviui.) 

5.  L'Jtoritu.  i  a     **>    ..  i.  t 

a    *r  t         I  see  Capitolitu  U  C 
o.  Amos,      \  r 

7.  *  *  Limon.  Four  hexameter  lines  in  praise 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  subject  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (  Vit, 
Terent.  5.) 

8.  Marina.  Written  before  the  year  B,  c 
82.  (De  Leg.  L  1 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  26.)  A  spirited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  lines,  describing  a 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  de 
IHrinotione.  (i.  47),  a  single  line  in  the  de  Letn'"u 
(i.  1),  and  another  by  Iaidorus.  (Orig.  xix.  1.) 

9.  *  lie  Reims  in  Conaulaiu  petti*.  Cicero  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  first  in  Greek 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  June, 
&  c  60  (ad  Att.  ii.  1 ),  and  soon  afterwards  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  seem, 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  from  the  second  book 
in  the  de  Ihvhtatiom  (i.  11-13),  three  lines  from 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  3),  and  one 
verse  by  Nonius.  (».  r.  Erentu*  ) 

10.  "*  De  meia  TemporUm*.  We  are  informal 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  a  c.  54  (ad  Fam, 
I  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  verse 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  as  we  gather  from 
his  words,  an  account  of  his  exile,  his  sufferings, 
and  his  recall — the  whole  being  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  piece  last  mentioned.  Four  dis- 
jointed lines  only  remain  ((juintil.  xi.  1.  §  24,  ix. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  **  Cedant  arma  togne 
concedat  laurea  linguae, "  and  the  other,  the  un- 
lucky jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x. 
122),  **  O  fortunatam  natam  me  con  stile  Rotnam.** 

11.  **  TameJaftis.  An  elegy  upon  some  un- 
known theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  found  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  VirgiL  (Ed.  i.  58.) 

12.  *  *  IAUIlws  Joculari*.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (viii.  6. 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  words 
of  Cicero  **  in  quodam  jocuiari  libello." 

13.  Pontius  Glaucus.  Plutarch  tells  ns  that 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  little  poem  in 
tetrameters  with  the  above  title.  The  subject  is 
unknown.    (Plut.  Cfc.  2.) 

14.  Epigramma  in  Tironem.  Mentioned  bv 
Pliny.  (Ep.  vii.  4.) 

The  poetical  and  other  fragments  of  Cicero  are 
given  in  their  most  accurate  form,  with  useful  in- 
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troductory  notices,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
works  by  Nobbe,  1  vol.  -4 to.,  Leipx.  1827,  and 
ngain  with  some  improvements  by  Orelli,  vol.  iv. 
pu  ii.,  1828. 

5.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

1 .  *  *  De  meis  ContUiis  s.  Meorum  Connliorum 
Ejjxtsitio.  We  find  from  Asconius  and  St.  Angus- 
tin  that  Cicero  published  n  work  under  some  such 
title,  in  justification  of  his  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  elec- 
tion for  the  consulship,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position and  intrigues  of  Crassus  and  Cnesnr.  A 
few  sentences  only  remain.  (Ascon.  <«/  Oral,  in 
Tog.  Cand. ;  Augustin.  e.  Jnlian,  l'elag.  r.  5  \ 
Pronto,  Ere.  Etocut.) 

2.  Dr.  Consulatu  (wepl  <ri}»  iWrifat).  The  only 
purely  historical  work  of  Cicero  was  a  commentary 
on  his  own  consulship,  written  in  Greek  and 
finished  before  the  month  of  June,  B.  c.  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  has  been  saved.  (Ad  Att.  ii. 
)  ;  Plut.  Cttes.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvL  21  ;  comp.  ad 
Fam,  v.  12.) 

3.  De  Lande  Caeaaru.  It  is  clear  from  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  5  ;  10th 
April.  B.c  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praise  of  Caesar.  He  docs  not  give 
the  title,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  performance. 

4.  •  •  M.  Cato  s.  Lam  M.  Catanu.  A  panegy- 
ric npon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Utica 
in  B.  c.  46,  to  which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled Anticato.  [Caesar,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  40  ;  Gcll  xiii. 
1 9  ;  Mac  rob.  vL  2 ;  Priscian,  x.  3,  p.  485,  ed. 
KrehL) 

5.  Lata  Porciae,  A  panegyric  on  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitus  Ahcno- 
barbus,  written  in  b.  c  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  Att.  xiii.  37,  48.) 

6.  #  •  Oeconomica  ex  Xenophonie.  Probably  not 
so  much  a  close  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xcnophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  a  c 
80,  or  in  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books, 
the  arguments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Servius.  The  first  detailed  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  agriculture.  The  most  important 
fragments  arc  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Columella,  which  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  ^Jobbe  (Ciceronis  Opera,  Leipzig, 
1827),  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli 's  Cicero,  vol.  iv. 
pt.  2.  p.  472.  (Scrv.  ad  }lrg.  Georg.  L  43 ;  Cic. 
de  Of.  ii.  24.) 

7.  Choroijraphia.  Priscian,  according  to  the  text 
usually  received  (xvi.  16), mentions  "Chorographiam 
Ciccroniauom,"  but  the  most  recent  editor,  Krehl, 
supposes  **  orthogruphiam  "  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  **  chronographiam."  If 
**  chorographia"  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
graphical work  in  which  Cicero  was  engnged  B.  c. 
59,  as  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (ii.  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admiranda,  A  sort  of  commonplace  book  or 
register  of  curious  facts  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Plinv.  (//.  JV.  xxxi.  8,  28,  comp.  xxix.  16,  vii.  2, 
21.)' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  works  under  the  follow- 
ing titles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero  : — 
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I  1.  De  Ortkogrophia,  2.  De  Re  MUihtri.  3. 
Synonyma.  4.  De  S'umeroea  Oratione  ad  Tironem. 
5.  Orpitem  s.  de  Adofe*cmie  S/udiom.  6.  De  Me- 
moria.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  works 
of  Cicero,  such  as  the  De  He  Militari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editions,  are  unquestionably 
spurious.  (Sec  Angclo  Mai,  Catalog.  Cod,  Am- 
bros.  cl.  ;  Bandini,  Catalog.  liild.  Laurent,  iii.  p. 
465,  and  Suppl.  ii.  p.  381  ;  Fabric,  liitd.  Lot.  i. 
p.  21 1 ;  Orelli,  Ciceroni*  Opera,  voL  iv.  pt.  ii. 
IV  584.) 

The  Editio  Princep*  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minu- 
tianus,  4  vols,  fol.,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
changes  due  to  Dudaeus  by  Radius  Ascen&ius, 
Paris,  4  vols,  fol.,  1511.  Aldus  Manutius  and 
Naugerius  published  a  complete  edition  in  9  vols, 
fuh,  Vcnet.,  1519—1523,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Ascensius,  Paris,  1522,  2 
or  4  vols.  foL  None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
various  earlier  impressions.  A  gradual  progress 
towards  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  those  which 
follow: — Cratander,  Basil.  1528,  2  vols,  fol.,  cor- 
rected by  Dentinus  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
HervagiuSy  Basil.  1534,  4  vols.  foL ;  Junta,  Ven. 
1534 — 1537,  4  vols.  foL,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petrus  Victorius,  who  devoted  his  attention 
especially  to  the  correction  of  tho  Epistles  from  the 
Medicean  MSS. ;  Car.  Stepkanue,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols,  fol.,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  Dionynus  /xtmbtnus,  Lutct.  ap. 
Bernard um  Turrisanum,  1566,  4  vols.  foL,  with  an 
ample  commentary, — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic  ;  Grater,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1 6 1 8,  4  vols.  foL,  including  the  collations 
of  sundry  German,  Belgian,  and  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Joe.  Gronovius,  Lug. 
Bat.  1691,  4  vols.  4  to.,  and  by  Verburgim,  Amst. 
Wetstein.  1724,  2  vols,  fol.,  or  4  vols.  4 to.,  or  12 
vols.  8vo.,  which  comprehends  also  a  large  collection 
of  notes  by  earlier  scholars  ;  Olitrt,  Oenev.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vols.  4to.,  with  a  commentary  u  in  usum 
Delphini,"  very  frequently  reprinted  ;  Emesti, 
Hal.  Sax.  1774 — 1777,  5  vols.  8vo„  in  7  parts, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;  Si-AUtz,  Lips.  1814—1823,  20  vols., 
small  8vo.,  in  28  pan*,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  the  various  works.  The 
small  editions  printed  by  Elzevir,  Amst.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12mo.,  by  Foulis,  Glasg.  1749,  20 
vols.  I6mo^  and  by  Burbou,  Paris,  1768,  U  vols. 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  others  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  Orelli,  Turic.  1826 — 1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
1 3  parts.  The  text  has  been  revised  with  great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  as  our  pre- 
sent resources  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  well-arranged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  scholar  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied by  an  admirable  H  Onomasticon  Tullianum,*' 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
Cicero,  C.  Marius  Victoriuus,  Rufinus,  C.  Julius 
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Victor,  Doethius,  Favonius  Eulogiui,  Asconius 
Pedtanus,  Scholia  Bobiensia,  Scholiasta  Gronovi- 
anus. 

6.  Q.  Tclliub  Cicxro,  son  of  No.  %  was  bom 
about  B.C.  102,  and  was  educated  along  with  hit 
elder  brother,  the  orator,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Athens  in  a  &  79.  (De  Fin.  v.  1.)  In  &  &  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  b.  c.  62.  After  his  period  of  service  in  the  city 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  Flaccus  as  governor 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  during  his  administration  gave  great 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  his  violent  temper,  unguarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  his  favourite  freed- 
man,  Statius.  The  murmurs  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
letter  (ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  faults  and  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceed*  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  b.  c. 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  citizens  (pro  Sort  31),  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  of  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  App.  Claudius,  son  of  C  Clodius  (ad  AO. 
iii.  17),  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  (Pro  Sexi.  35.)  In  B  c.  55 
he  was  appointed  legatus  to  Caesar,  wbom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nervii.  (b.c.  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Ebumnes  and  other  tribes 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  tbey 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Cacs.  B.  G.  v.  24,  Ac) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  B.  c.  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  bim  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  AU. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  wannest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(a.  c.  4U)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  bis 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar. 
(b.  c  47.)  (Ad  Att.  xi.  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy  ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  B.  c. 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his 
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was  on  aspirant  to  literary  fame  also,  and  In  poetry 
Cicero  considered  him  superior  to  himself!  (Ad  Q. 
Fr.  iii.  4.)  The  fact  of  his  having  composed  four 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  they  may 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  impress  us 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  his  pro- 
ductions (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  5) ;  but  we  possess  no  spe- 
cimens of  his  powers  in  this  department,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  the  twelve 
signs,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  love  of 
women,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  sex.  (A»- 
tkoloo.  Lai.  v.  41,  iii.  88.)  In  prose  we  have  an 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  1M  Petdio* 
iuVu/u*,  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  his  object. 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pompon ia,  sister  of 
Atticus ;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  As  an  example  of 
their  matrimonial  squabbles,  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  (v.  1),  which  con- 
tains a  most  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  lady's 
brother-in-law.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  20 ;  Dion  Ca**. 
xL  7,  xIviL  10.) 

7.  M.  Tullius  CiCKBO,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  the  year  b.  c 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  (ad  AtL  L  2),  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulus 
were  elected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of, 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection,  in 
the  letters  of  his  father,  who  watched  over  his 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  and  made 
him  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Cilicia.  (b,  c. 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  he  was  sent 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  cousin,  Quintus, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Dciotarus  (ad  Att.  v.  17), 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  highlandcrs  of  Amanua.  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  b.  c  50,  was  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinum  in  the 
course  of  March,  B.  c.  49  (ad  Att.  ix.  6, 19),  being 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Greece 
and  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  received 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gaining 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  from  the  whole 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  military 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  hie 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier's  life.  (Ik  Off.  iL 
13.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  remained  at 
lirundisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar  from  the 
East  (ad  Fam.  xiv.  1 1,  ad  Att.  xi.  18),  was  chosen 
soon  afterwards  (b.  c  46),  along  with  young 
Quintus  and  a  certain  M.  Caesius,  to  fill  the  office 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum  (ad  Fam.  xiiir  11),  and  the 
following  spring  (b.c.  45)  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
against  his  former  friends.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  his  father  to  abandon  this  ill-judged 
project  (ad  Att  xii.  7),  and  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Athens  and  there  prose- 
cute his  studies,  along  with  several  persona  of  his 
own  age  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Rome.  Here,  although  provided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  (ad  AU. 
xii.  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  extravagant 
habits,  led  astray,  it  ia  said,  by  a  rhetorician 
named  Gorgias.  The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  remonstrances  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  (ad  Fum. 


xvi.  21),  expresses  great  shame  and  sorrow  for  his 
past  misconduct,  giving 


an  account  at  the 
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time  of  his  reformed  mode  of  life,  and  diligent  Ap- 
plication to  philosophy  under  Cratippusof  Mytilene 
— representations  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
various  individuals  who  visited  him  at  that  period. 
(Ad  Att.  xiv.  16,  xt.  4,  6, 17,  20,  zvi.  1,  adFam. 
xii.  1 6.)  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
over  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  Piso,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antonius,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonius,  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.  When  the  republi- 
can army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  Philippi, 
be  joined  Sexi.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  the  amnesty  in  favour  of  exiles,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvirs  when  they  concluded 
n  short-lived  peace  (n.  c.  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity, until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
remorse  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
family,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  and  after  his  final  rupture  with  Anto- 
ny, assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, (n.  c  30,  from  13th  Sept)  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in  his  official  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Plutarch,  u  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
pletion of  Antony's  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,"  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  that  all  statues 
and  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  family  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middle  ton 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
victory  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
but  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.  Soon  after  the  termination 
of  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Asia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
history  had  it  not  been  for  the  fame  of  his  father  ; 
and  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tune, since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
rious follies  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjoying  a  less  illustrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  (ad  AtL  vi.  1),  the 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
(ad  Fam.  xvi.  21,  25),  which  prore  that  the  praise 
bestowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  father  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  (ad  Att.  xiv.  7. 
xv.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unques- 
tionable. Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
justify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  records,  upon  the  authority  of  Tergilla, 
that  he  was  able  to  swallow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated, he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middle  ton,  who  is  detenu  ined  to  see  no 
mult  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
enough  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  high 
spirit. 

(Plin.  If.  N.  xxii.  3,  At,  xiv.  28;  Senec. 
Smator.  6,  de  liewf.  iv.  30 ;  Plut.  Cie.  and  DruL; 
Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Casa.  xiv.  15, 
xlvL  3,  18,  41,  19.) 
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8.  Q.  Tullius  Cicbro,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Poniponia,  sister  of  Alticus,  must  have  been  born 
about  b.  c  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
.year  B.C.  51  (ad  Att.  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  (ad  Att.  vL  1,  3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
wrangling  of  his  parents  (ad  AtL  I.  a).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew's  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  desfvitched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  of  quitting  Italy.  (Ad  AtL  x.  4,  7.)  Hia 
unamiable  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  his 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
favour  by  railing  against  his  own  nearest  relations, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  rightrhand  man  of  Antony  (ad  AtL  xiv.  20 X 
but,  having  taken  some  offence,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  43.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvii.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

CICURI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  says  (L.  L.  vii.  91, 
ed.  Muller),  that  the  Veturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  (cieur) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  families  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini :  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  Vbturjus  Qbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
a  c.  499  with  T.  Aebutius  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 
was  laid  to  Fidenae,  Crustumeria  waa  taken,  and 
Praeneste  revolted  from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  1 9)  his  pracnomen  is  Cuius,  but  Diony- 
sius  (v.  58)  has  PuUiut;  and  the  latter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
ritts,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors,  was 
the  same  as  the  consul.  (Plut.  Poplic  12.) 

2.  T.  Vbturivs  Qbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
&  c.  494  with  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caelioman- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Aequi, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Li v.  U.  28-30 ;  Dionys.  vi.  34 ; 
Ascon.  m  ComeL  p.  76,  ed.  OrellL) 

3.  T.  Vbturius  Qbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
&  c  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  Triciptinus,  defeated 
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the  Vol*:!,  aud  on  this  account  entered  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  an  oration.  (Liv.  iii.  0,  10; 
Dionys.  ix.  69;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  *C.  Vkturius  P.  P.  GkMINUS  CirURlNUS, 
consul  Hi  01  455  with  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticann*, 
mirched  with  his  colleague  against  the  Aequi. 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  nnd  gained  immense 
booty,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Veturius 
was  accused  by  L.  Auenus,  the  plebeian  acdile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  As 
Hoiiii*  compen  sation  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  augur  in  453.  (Liv.  iii. 
31,  32  ;  Dionys.  x.  33 ;  Diod.  xii.  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Vkturius  Sp.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus  Cicu- 
kim's.  one  of  the  first  decemvirate,  ac.  451  (Fast 
Capitol.),  called  I*  Veturius  by  Livy  (iii.  33)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysins  (x.  56). 

6.  Sp.  Vkturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  in  a,  c.  417.  Livy  (iii.  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
JtiUVitu  Crassas ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  false  read- 
ing, for  Diodorus  (xiii.  7)  has  Sp.  Veturius,  and 
the  Rutilia  gens  was  moreover  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Crassus. 

7.  M.  Vkturius  Tl  p.  Sp.n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  B.  c.  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple- 
beians.  ( Liv.  v.  1 3  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

8.  C.  Vkturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  a  c  377,  and  a  second  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  laws.  (Liv.  vi.  3*2,  36; 
Diod.  xv.  61,  77.) 

9.  L.  Vkturius  L.  p.  Sp.  n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  two  years  successively,  a  c  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws 
were  earned.  (Liv.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (K»3ap/a),  a  surname  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  derived 
cither  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  *i'8af>iT,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  (Paus. 
viiL  15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

C I  LI  X  (K(Ai|),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa. 
He  and  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Eurnpa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Thasus  nnd  Thcbe. 
Herod,  vii.  91  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hvgin.  Fab. 
78;  Diod.  v.  49.)  "[L.  S.J 

CILLA  (Ki'AAa),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Placia  or  Lcucippe,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity  ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §8;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyooph.  224.)[L.S.] 
C1LLAS  or  CILLUS  (KfAAat  or  KfAAoi),  the 
charioteer  of  Pclop*,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troezenian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§  2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'LNII,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Ktruocan 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  1  hey  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  a  r.  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  them,  but  were  restored  by 


CILO. 

tho  Romans.  The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Loot* 
mones  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient 
times  may  have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity. 
(Comp.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  1,  iiL  29.  1,  Serm.  16. 
3.)  Till  the  fall  of  the  republic  no  separate  indi- 
vidual of  this  family  is  mentioned,  for  the  **  Cil- 
niiis*1  of  Silius  Italicus  (vii.  29)  is  a  poetical 
creation,  and  the  name  has  been  rendered  chiefly 
memorable  by  C.  Ciluius  Maecenas,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus.  [Makcknas.]  It  appears 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  the  Etruscan  form 
of  the  name  was  Q'enle  or  CjfrAw,  which  was 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  Vilnius,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  becne  was  altered  into 
Licinitu.    (Mttller,  Etrtuker,  L  p.  4 14.) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Roman  surname,  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  both 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Klaminia  gens.  (EckhcL  v. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  however,  state 
that  Cilo  was  applied  to  a  person  with  a  long  and 
narrow  head,  and  Chilo  to  one  with  large  or  thick 
lips.  ( Velius  Long.  p.  2234,  Flav.  Caper,  p.  2242, 
Charis.  p.  78,  ed.  Putsch  ius  ;  Fcstns,*.  v.  Chilo.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  Appian 
KfAAwi',  proscribed  in  a  c.  43  (Appian,  R.  C.  iv. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  latter 
mentions  in  a  c  45.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAM  I'M  US,  occurs 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus  and 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  biga.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse,  II II.  Via. 
Pri.  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Julins 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  this  Flaminius  Chilo  was  one 
of  the  first  four  superintendents  appointed  by  Cae- 
sar, and  that  the  above  letters  refer  to  this,  Wing 
equivalent  to  HlVir  primus Jlandae  monetae.  (Ec- 
khel,  v.  pp.  212,  213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Pontus  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  Bosporan  Mithri- 
datcs  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  50,  and  received  after- 
wards the  consular  insignia.  (Tac.  Am.  xii.  21.) 
Dion  Cassias  speaks  (lx.  33)  of  him  as  governor  of 
Bithynia,  and  relates  an  amusing  tale  respecting 
him.  The  Dithynians  came  before  Claudius  to 
complain  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribes,  but  as  the 
cmjwror  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  hun  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  which  Clau- 
dius appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince for  two  years  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'GIUS,  murdered  at 
Peiraeeus,  in  B.  c.  45,  M.Claudius  Marcel'us,  who 
had  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  client  of 
Marcellus,  and  a  rumour  was  circulated  at  the  timo 
by  Caesar's  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instigated 
hiiu  to  commit  the  murder.  Brutus  wrote  to  Cicerc 
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to  defend  Caesar  from  this  charge.  The  real  motive 
for  the  crime  seems  to  have  been,  that  Marcel  I  us 
refused  to  advance  Cilo  a  Bum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic.  att  Att.  xiii.  10, 
ad  Fam.  iv.  12.)  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  1 1.  §  4) 
says,  that  Cilo  had  served  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcel  I  us  preferring  an- 
other friend  to  him.  Livy  (Ej*t.  115)  calls  him 
Cm.  Mngius. 

CILO  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Tillemont  after 
Onupbrius  Panvinius  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acilianus  Lepidus  Fulginianus,  was  consul  in  a.  o. 
193  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timius  Scverus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
fect  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  be 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Oeta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
ever  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  father,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacre  which  followed.  The 
soldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
precious  effects,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
wooden  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
buffeting  him  as  they  hurried  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.  This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  his  salvation.  For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
joined  by  the  city-guards.  A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  Caracalla  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
cloak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
once  more  addressed  him  as  father  and  master, 
gave  orders  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendants 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
they  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
they  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re- 
spect. The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
regard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  Plautianus  [Plautiaxi'b], 
whose  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
Caracalla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
nnd  benefactor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
( Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  4,  IxxviiL  1 1 ;  Spartian.  Cara- 
cal/. 4  ;  Aurcl.  Vict.  EjnL  20.)  [  W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidtcus, 
had  obtained  the  praetorship  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antony's  supporters  in  a  c  43,  on  which 
account  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
was  charged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cicero  calls  him  ironically  Pkilatidpkus,  and  per 
petrntes  the  pun  Nisi  forte  jure  (irrmunum  Cimber 
«*•*</«/,  that  is,  **  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countryman,**  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  German  people,  and  Germanus  signifies 
in  Latin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cic 
Phil.  xiii.  12,  xi.  6 ;  QuintiL  via.  3.  §  27  ;  comp. 
Cic.  tul  Att.  xv.  13;  Suet.  Aug.  06.)  Cimber 
was  an  onitor,  n  poet,  and  au  historian,  but  his 
merits  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Virgil  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Quintilian  (/.<*.). 
(Huschke,  A  C.  Annio  Cimbro,  Rostoch.  1824.) 
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CIMBER,  P.  GABl'NIUS,  ono  of  the  Catili- 
narian  conspirators,  b.  c  G3.    (Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  3, 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tullius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  a  c.  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporters  (Cic  1'hMpp.  ii.  11;  Senec 
de  Ira,  iii.  30) ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  (Ad  Fam.  vL  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithyuia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's 
recall  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  awav ; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator's  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo- Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  i.  6)  he  defeated  Dolabclla. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service.  (Appian,  D.  C.  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  liviug,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly, 
Eyo  quemquam  /'era  in,  qui  xrinum  ferre  no*  possum  1 
(Senec.  E/ntt.  83.  1 1.)  [II.  G.  L.] 

CIMON  (Klfiwr).  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sil- 
liness KoaAtMos  (Plut.  dm.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  following  table. 

Cypselus  =j=  the  same  wife  =p  Stesagoras  I. 

Miltiniles  I.  Ciraon  I. 

(Herod,  vi.  35.) 


Stesagoras  II.  Miltiades  II. 

(Her.  vi.  38.)         (The  victor  at  Marathon.) 

Married  Hegesipyle,  the 
(laughter  of  Olorua,  a 
Thrucian  king. 

I 


Ciraon  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistratus  from  Athens 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot  He  allowed 
Peisistratus  to  be  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
be  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  same 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant.    (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  nnd  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing his  father's  fine  and  capturing  Ei'on.  (vi.  136, 
vii.  107.)  This  latter  event,  the  battle  of  Eurv- 
medon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus  ore  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  his  relation,  Thucydides  ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu- 
tarch's biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recollections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc.  5.  9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thasian  Stcsimbrotus:  some  little 
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also  fmm  the  poets  of  the  time,  Cratinos,  Mclnn- 
tliiud,  and  Archelaus.  He  seems  to  hare  followed 
Thucydides,  though  not  very  strictly,  as  a  guide  in 
general,  while  he  filled  up  the  details  from  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Theopompus  more 
than  from  Ephoros,  whose  account,  as  followed 
pml»alily  by  Diodorus  (xi.  60),  differs  materially. 
He  appears  to  have  also  used  Callisthene*,Cratinus, 
Phanodemus,  Diodorus  Periegetes,  Gorgiaa,  aiid 
Nauwcrates ;  Aristotle,  Eupolts,  Aristophanes,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades,  probably  in  n.  c 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  ( Excerpta, 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  his  father's  place  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
50  talents  should  be  paid.  (Miltlaobs.]  It  ap- 
pears, however,  certain  (see  Dem.  c,  A  nd rot.  p. 
(>().'{)  that  the  dri/*/a,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  public  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  life  comes 
in  many  parts  from  Theopompus,  states  the  con- 
finement to  have  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon 's  sister.  [Callias,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  is  the  previous 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nume- 
rous writers,  but  after  all  was  very  probably  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrotus  and  the  comedians.  (Eupo- 
lis,  ap.  PluL  Cim.  15,  comp.  4 ;  Nepos,  CVm.  1 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Plat  TktmuL  5.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  a  c  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  offer 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(PluL  am.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausanias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Eton,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
sation. (PluL  dm.  6 ;  Herod.  viL  107  ;  Thuc  L  98; 
Nepos,  Cim.  2 ;  SchioL  ad  Aewck.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p. 
755,  Ac,  ed.  Reiake ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  iL  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hermes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Pint  Cim.  6  ;  Aesch.  c 
Ctenph.  p.  573,  ed.  Retake.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  hi*  conduct,  the  piratical  Dolopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
mom ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years'  interval  (b.  c.  468)  with  great  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut  Cim.  8  ;  Paus.  I  17.  §  6,  iii.  3.  g  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystus  and  Naxos  was, 
most  likely,  effected  under  his  command  (Thuc  i. 
98) ;  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country's  chief  citizen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Themistocles  may 
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be  doubtful.  (Comp.  Plut  Arid.  25,  Them.  24.) 
The  year  B.  C  466  (according  to  Clinton  ;  Kriiger 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  earlier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  the  command  of  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Persian 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  them,  captured  200, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shore,  by  the 
river  Euryroedon,  in  a  second  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land  arma- 
ment ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  be  crowned 
his  victory  before  night  by  the  defeat  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Plut  Cim.  12; 
Thuc  i.  100  ;  Diod.  xi.60,  with  Wesscling's  note.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.  The 
effect  of  these  victories  was  doubtless  very  great; 
they  crushed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movement, 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive 


In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  on  evidence, 
as  was  shewn  by  Cailisthenes,  quite  insufficient, 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  treaty  (the 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  through  Callias, 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  conditions  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  They  placed  Cimon  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
empire  which  his  character  bad  gained  for  Athens 
and  which  his  policy  towards  the  allies  was  ren- 
dering daily  firmer  and  completer.  Themistocles, 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witnessed  his 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristeides 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influence  thev 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised :  nor  had  time  yet 
matured  the  opposition  of  Pericles.  (Plut  Cim.  13, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  ra- 
pidly increasing  influence  of  the  new  opponent 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
henceforth  in  most  points  disputed ;  according 
to  Clinton's  view,  which  cannot  hastily  be  de- 
serted, the  revolt  of  Thasos  took  place  in  465; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it;  in  the  year  interven- 
ing occurred  the  earthquake  and  insurrection  at 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cimon's  urgent 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut  Cim.  16;  coup. 
Aristoph.  Lyridr.  1137)  expeditions  were  sent 
from  Athens,  under  his  command,  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  In  these  occurrences  were  found  the 
means  for  his  humiliation.  During  the  siege  of 
Thasos,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  Strynion 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thracians,  and  Cimon  seems 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglecting  to  do  so,  he 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  accu- 
sation of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strongly 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  The  ter- 
mination of  his  Lacedaemonian  policy  in  the  jea- 
lous and  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  serious 
blow  to  his  popularity.  And  the  victory  of  his 
opponenU  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  Peri- 
cles, after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  measure 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aristocratic  Areio- 
pagus.  Upon  this  it  would  seem  his  ostracism 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  commencement  (b.  c.  457) 
a  Lacedaemonian  army,  probably  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  in  Athena, 
posted  itself  at  Tanagra.  The  Athenians  advanced 
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to  meet  it :  Cimon  requested  permission  to  fipht 
in  hin  place ;  the  general*  in  suspicion  refused  :  he 
departed,  begging  his  own  friends  to  rindicate  his 
character  :  they,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
ensuing  battle  his  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
around  it  to  the  last  man.  Before  five  years  of 
his  exile  were  fully  out,  B.  c  453  or  464,  he  was 
recalled  on  the  motion  of  Pericles  himself ;  late 
reverses  having  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Greece,  and  the  democratic  leaders  perhaps 
being  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nents, to  make  concessions  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  years'  truce  with 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
year  he  sailed  out  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Egypt. 
Here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or  the  effects 
of  a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail- 
ing away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilician  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Plut  Vim. 
14—1*9 ;  Thuc.  i.  112 ;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  8,  4  ; 
Theoporop.  ap.  Epkori  fragm.  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Cimon 's  character  (see  Plut  Ctm.  4,  5,  9,  10, 16, 
Perie.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  aggrandize  Athena,  and  to  centralise  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked 
mainly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
country's  rivals  at  home.  He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
urging  the  succours  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plat.  Vim.  16)  44 not  to 
sutler  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Athens  to  lose  its 
yoke-fellow."  He  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
qnick  discernment  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  (^tAoWrwi  vol  d/itAifs, 
Eupolis,  ap.  Plut.  Cim.  15),  delighting  in  achieve- 
ment for  it*  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
His  frank  new,  affability,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pansania* ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoils  had 
made  him  rich,  his  liberality  and  munificence  were 
unbounded.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demesmen  ( Ari*tot  ap.PltU.  Vim. 
10;  comp. Cic.de Qfl  ii.  1 8  and  Theopomp. ap.Athrn. 
xii.  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  verged  on  ostentation.  With  the  treasure 
he  brought  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  built,  and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  founda- 
tion of  the  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
laid  down  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  who 
as  a  hoy  supped  in  his  company  (Plut.  Vim.  5,  9), 
he  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
left  three  sons,  Lacedaemonius,  Eleus,  and  Thessa- 
lus,  and  was  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
I  sod  ice,  a  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles,  as  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife.  (Diodorus 
Periegetes,  ap.  Pint.  Cim.  1 6.)  Another  record  gives 
him  three  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
sinnax.  (SchoL  ad  Arittid.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(  Herod.,  Thucyd. ;  Plut  Cimom ;  Nepos,  Cimon ; 
Diodorus.    Plutarch's  life  of  Cimon  is  separately 
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edited  in  an  useful  form  by  Arnold  Ekker,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonae,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  (ff.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  ( V.  II.  viiL  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, from  Pliny's  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted  :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  Cutayruphu,  that  is,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lus,  Mtm.de  CAoad.  vol.  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways ;  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  painter  . 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  (Anthol.  Palat  ix.  758),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius,  and  belonged  there- 
fore to  the  80th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  ancient  Ki/is#r  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Mix**.  (Bottiger,  Arckdolog.  d. 
Maleni,  p.  234,  &c;  Miillcr,  liandb.  §  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cups. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.] 

Cl'NADON  (Kiva$w\  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (Spoun)  in  the  first  year 
of  Ageailaus  II.  (&c  398—397.)  This  plot  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thirlwall's  Greece,  iv.  pp.  373—378 ; 
Muuso's  SfKtrtat  It  p>  219,  &c ;  Wachsmuth, 
HeUen.  Alter.  L  2,  pp.  214,  215,  260,  262.)  Cina- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  a*  be  himself  said,  "that  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  Lacedaemon."  The  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  assisting  Agesilaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  u  These,"  said  Cinadon,  **  account 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  in  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates."  He 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  lenders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  were 
few,  but  trustworthy ;  but  their  associates  were  in 
fact  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodes,  and  Hypo- 
meionea,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  band  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  his  own  tools.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  ephors  on  impor- 
tant commissions,  was  sent  to  Aulon  in  Meotcnin, 
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with  orders  to  take  certain  persons  prisoners ;  but 
secret  instructions  were  given  to  some  young  men 
who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
wax  t>o  managed  as  not  to  excite  hi*  suspicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephors  were  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortured :  letters 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  person*  whom 
he  had  denounced  as  his  confederates ;  and  it  U  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
conspiracy  that  among  them  was  Tisamcnus,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Eleian, 
who  hail  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  (He- 
rod, ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  (Xen.  Hell,  iii.  3. 
§§  4—1 1  ;  Aristot  Pulit.  r.  6.  $  2.)      [P.  S.] 

CINAETHON  (VUraiBw),  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cvclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  (Ckrvn.  01.  3.  4)  in  B»  c  765.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  Tdepwia  (TnAiryorla),  which 
gave  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
/.  e.)  2.  (rmraloffieB,  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Pausanias  (ii.  3.  §  7,  18.  §  5,  ir.  2. 
§  1,  Tiii.  53.  §  2 ;  comp.  Schol.  «/  Horn.  IL  iii. 
1 75),  and  which  must  consequently  have  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  D.  175.  3.  Herudriu  ('Hpdn\<ia),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
(.Schol.  ad  ApoU.  WukI.  i.  1357.)  4.  Qedipodia 
(OlBrroSta),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Hecren, 
in  MU.  d.  alien  IMerat.  und  KtauL,  voL  ir.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  un- 
certain. (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  5 ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip. 
Pkoen.  1760.)  5.  The  LUiU  Iliad  flA«d»  fwcpd) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat.  ad  Eur.  Troad.  822 ;  comp.  Wclcker,  Epu- 
cJirr  ry/u*,  p.  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (KiVoitoi  or 
KJmutfot),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancients  -to  have  been  the 
author  of  tho  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  i* 
said  to  hare  lived  aboot  the  69th  Olympiad  (a  c. 
504),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem.  ii.  I.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  (EpitcUtr  Cydus,  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  icard  n)?  e«m)v  4 
ti)k  iw&rtp  'OA.  instead  of  ward  tt)k  rf{»j»t«m|r 
drrdrti*  'OA.,  and  places  him  about  &  c.  750. 
Cinnethus  is  charged  by  Eustathius  (ad  II.  i.  p.  16, 
ed.  Polit.)  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.    (Fabric.  BitJ.  Craee.  i.  p.  508. ) 

CI'NCIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship: 
the  first  Cincius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
olfices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Aliment  us, 
|<ractor  in  a  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
g/ns  is  Ammkntus:  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  given  under  Cixcivr. 

CI  NCI  N  NAT  US,  the  nnmo  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctti, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  family. 

1.  L.  QriNCTii'8  L.  f  L.  n.  Cincinnati's, 
plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  oppo- 


CINCINNATUS. 

nent  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  bars 
about  a  c.  519.  (Niebuhr,  voL  iL  note  927.)  The 
story  of  his  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
merciless  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeited  by  the  fiigbt 
of  his  son  Caeso  (Lir.  iii.  13)  has  no  foundation. 
(Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  289.)  In  a  c.  460  he  was  ille- 
gally appointed  consul  suffectus  in  the  room  of  P. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iii.  19  ;  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  293.)  Irri- 
tated by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  he  proposed  a 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  Terentilian  law,  but  the  design  was  abandoard. 
(Liv.  iii.  20,  21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (a  c.  458),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Cincinnatus  wa*  appointed  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  deliver  the  1  loin  an  consul  and 
army  from  the  perilous  positiou  iu  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.  (Plin.  H.  S.  xvio. 
4  ;  Cic  <lc  SrnecL  16,  who  however  refers  the  story 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  story  of  die  man- 
ner in  which  be  effected  this  is  given  by  Livy  (iii. 
26—29).  Tho  inconsistencies  and  impossibilities 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebohc 
(iu  pp.  266-269),  who  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
altogether  fabulous.  During  his  dictatorship,  in 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  coutitia  for 
the  trial  of  Volscius,  through  whose  evidence  hit 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  aud  who  was 
charged  with  false  witness.  The  accused  weut 
into  voluntary  exile.  (Dion.  Etc  de  Smt.  22.  p. 
151,  ed.  R.;  Zonar.  rii.  15.)  In  a  c  450  Cin- 
cinnatus was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  decemvir.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  In  the  dispute* 
about  the  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder 
sures.  (Lir.  ir.  6.)  In  at  439,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  t» 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Sparius  Macliu*. 
(Lir.  iv.  13— 15.)  This  is  the  hut  event  recorded 
of  him. 

2.  L.  QiriNcriUB  L.  f.  L.  N.  Cincinnati*, 
son  of  No,  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  a  a  438. 
In  the  following  year  be  was  appointed  master  of 
tho  horse  by  the  dictator  Aemilius  Mamexvu*. 
(Lir.  ir.  16,  17 ;  Died.  xii.  38.)  In  425  he  was 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Liv.  ir. 
35 ;  Died.  xii.  81 ),  and, according  to  Livy  (iv.  44k 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  QuiNCTiim  L,  f.  L.  n.  Cincinnati;*  Pxs- 
nijs,  son  of  L.  Cincinnatus,  and  son-in-law  of  A. 
Postutnius  Tuber t us,  was  consul  in  a  c.  431.  la 
this  year  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Algidits. 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  con- 
suls was  overruled ;  and  Cincinnatus,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  his  father-in-law. 
Cincinnatus  aud  Postutnius  then  led  separate  ar- 
mies against  the  enemy,  who  sustained  a  seven; 
defeat.  (Lir.  ir.  26-29.)  Cincinnatus  was  again 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  ir.  30;  Diod.  xiu  75)  and 
consular  tribune  in  42(5.  (Lir.  iv.  31  ;  Diod.  xii. 
80.)  With  two  of  his  colleagues  he  command- 
ed against  the  Vcientinns,  but  sustained  a  de- 
feat, on  which  Aemilius  Mamercus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  legatus  be  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  he  gained  over 
the  Veieutians  and  Fidenatians.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  ill-conduct 
against  the  Veieutians,  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  nnder  the  dictators,  Postu- 
mius  and  Aemilius.  (Lir.  ir.  41.) 
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4.  Q.  QUINCTIUS   I*   P.  L.  N.  CiNCINNATUS, 

consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  415,  and  again  in  405. 
(Liv.  iv.  49,  61  ;  Diod.  xiii.  34,  xiv.  17.) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnati  Capitolinur, 
consular  tribune  in  B.c.  388,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Praenestines,  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  days 
captured  nine  towns.  (Liv.  vi.  4,  18,  28,  29; 
Diod.  xv.  23,  36;  Eutrop.  iL  2;  Festus,  i.  v. 
Trieni.) 

6.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tri- 
bune in  B.  c  386,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
377,  when,  with  his  colleague  Scr.  Sulpicins,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Tusculum,  of  which  the  Latins 
bad  nearly  made  themselves  masters.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
32,  33;  Diod.  xv.  25,  28,  61.) 

7.  C.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c  377.  (Liv.  vi.  32.) 

8.  Q.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tribune 
in  b.  c.  369.  (Liv.  vi.  36.) 

9.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  368,  and  in  the  following 
year  master  of  the  hone  to  the  dictator  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  when  the  Licinian  laws  were  carried. 
Livy  calls  him  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  and  as  we 
have  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Liv.  vi.  38,  42 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

CI'XCIUS.  1.  M.  Cincius,  praefect  of  Pisae 
in  B.  c  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  Ligures.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cincius  Ali- 
mcntns,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  Cincius,  the  procurator  or  bailiff  of  Atti- 
cns,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 
(Ad  AU.  i.  1,7,  8, 16,  20,  iv.  4,  a.,  vi  2,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  2,  iii  1.  §2.) 

3.  Cincius,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  in  a.  d.  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbulo.    (Tac.  Attn.  xv.  25.) 

CI'NEAS  (foveas),  a  Thessalian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  passage  (de  Cor. 
p.  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  became  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Maccdon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Polybius  (xvii.  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
for  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  ;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe- 
cially into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
the  Tbcssalians.  (Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245,  de 
Chert,  p.  105  ;  Diod.  xvi.  38,  69.)         [E.  E.] 

CI'NEAS  (Kwfrs),  a  Thessalian,  the  friend 
and  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  He 
was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
minded his  hearers  (in  some  degree)  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth.  Pyr- 
rhus prised  bis  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
"  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  had 
won  him  more  cities  than  his  own  arms."  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
some  instances  of  his  repartees  are  still  preserved. 
(I'lin.  H.  N.  xiv.  12.)  That  he  was  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  (CaL  Maj.  13)  and 
Plutarch,  (I'grrk.  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
Pyrrhus  long  and  actively ;  and  he  took  so  murh 


interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomise  the 
Tactica  of  Aeneas  (Aelian,  Tad.  1);  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas'  books  de  re  mititari  (ad  Fam. 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  bis 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(vii.  fin.  p.  329)  may  be  the  same  person. 

The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclca  (b.  c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told )  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  24);  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected. (Plut.  l*yrrh.  18;  Diod.  Ere.  To/icxxiL; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  terms  he  had  to  offer  were 
hard,  viz.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Somnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  that  people, — their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (b.c.  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  croM 
over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  terms ;  and  though  the 
senate  refused  to  conclude  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  negotiations  were  in 
effect  successful.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  xi.)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  his 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  tried  the  sword.  (Plut.  Pyrri. 
22.)  And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
B.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master's 
fortune  set  He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
favourites.  [ii.  (i.  L.] 

CINE'SIAS  (KrtTffffat),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Jtun. 
153)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  scans 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  (>/e  Glor. 
Atk.  5),  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  as  Fabricius 
suggests  (liM.  (irwc  ii.  p.  117),  from  confound- 
ing him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristnjyh.  Av.  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Evagoros  as  his  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Pinto,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  by  (>a- 
len.  (See  Dalcchamp,  ad  Alhen.  xii  p.  551.)  In 
the  44  Gorgias"  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  arc  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  (I.e.) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  writer,  Pherecratcs  (ap.  Plut. 
de  Mut.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
conniptions  into  music ;  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  do>urro«rdVvTar.  (tfttb. 
332.)  In  the  Bird$  (1372—1409),  he  is  intro- 
duced as  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds  their  proper  legion,  a  fiesh 
supply  of  "  rambling  odes  air- tost  and  snow- 
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beaten  **  (dipo&orjrovi  na\  vupoGdSavt  dvatoXdi. 
comp.  AristoL  Hhet.  iii.  9.  §  I).  But  he  presented 
many  salient  points,  betides  the  character  of  hi* 
poems,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaeus  tells 
us  (xii.  p.  551),  that  he  was  so  tall  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  his  body,  a 
species  of  stays  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  (Ar.  1378)  calls  him 
4>t\6pivor ;  hence,  too  {Han.  1433),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cinesias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow-rogue,  Cleocritus  ;  and  in  a  fragment  of 
the  Vnfivrdtus  (ap.  A  then.  L  c.)  he  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithyrambic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Stratii*,  ap.  At  km.  I.  e. ;  Dalecharop,  ad 
loc~,  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  excessive,  and  his 
very  profligate  life  ;  and  we  learn  from  Lysias,  the 
orator  (ap.  Aden.  I.  c.\  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, —  now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — that  not  a  year 
parsed  in  which  he  was  not  assailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  his  revenge  however ; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  &  c. 
300)  the  abolition  of  the  Choragia,as  far  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Archonship  of  Callias  in  h.  c.  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  his 
play  called  "Cinesias."  (Schol.  ad  Arid.  Ran. 
404  ;  Fabric.  Itibl.  Gruec.  ii.  p.  497;  Bockh,  Publ. 
lux>n.  of  Atl#nit  bk.  iii.  ch.  2*2;  Clinton,  subannis 
406,  388,  337.)  From  Lysias  also  (ap.  A  then.  I.e.) 
we  learn,  that  Cinesias  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  be  found  a  very  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  iii.  8,  x.  6; 
Schol.  ad  Arislopk.  U.  or,  ;  Plut.  de  Super*.  10  ; 
Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  *.  r.  Kirnalas.)      [E.  E.] 

CINGE'TORIX,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (Trcrrs,  Trier).  He 
uttached  himself  to  the  Romans  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
native  city.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  3,  55—58,  vl  8.) 
Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetorix, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.         [  H.  G.  I*] 

CINGO'NIUS  VARRO.  [Varro.J 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  44),  among  the 
di*ciples  of  Serrius  Sulpicius.  [T.  Caksjus.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  6),  and  by 
Javolcnua.  (Dig.  35,  tit.  1.  a  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c  87-84  ;  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Corn.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  a.  d.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (de  Clem.  L  9),  a 
stupid  man,  "quod  nostro  juriscousulto  minime  con- 
venit,"  says  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Hclvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  A'XX. 
JCt<*.  ii.  p.  1 43.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CATUI.US,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Aureliu*.  (Capitol.  Anton,  t'hil.  A  ; 
Antonin.  i.  1 3.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'LIUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
of  a  patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 


1.  Ij.  CoRNKLirs  L.  9.  Cinna,  consul  in  h.  r. 
127.    (Fast.  Sic.) 

2.  I*  Corn  blips  L.  r.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of 
No.  1,  the  famous  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in  the  East.  (u.  c.  a  7 
— 84.)  He  was  praetorian  legate  in  the  Marsic 
war.  (Cic  pro  Font.  15.)  In  a.  c.  87,  when 
Sulla  was  about  to  take  the  command  against 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  consul 
with  Cn.  Octarius,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  exist- 
ing. (  Plut.  Suit  10;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  117.) 
Yet  Cinna's  first  act  as  consul  was  to  impeach 
Sulla  (Cic  us  Cat.  iii  10,  Brut.  47,  Tux.  Disp. 
v.  19) ;  and  as  soon  as  the  general  had  left  Italy, 
he  began  his  endeavour  to  overpower  the  senate, 
by  forming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  new 
citizens,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  states,  who  had 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  tribes,  whereas 
they  had  before  voted  separately  as  eight  tribes 
(Anpian,  B.  C.  i.  55,  56;  Cic  PkHipp.  viii.  2; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  was  pro- 
posed to  recall  Man  us  and  his  party.  The  other 
consul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fitted  to  oppose  the 
energy  of  the  popular  leaders  (Plut.  Mar.  41,  42, 
Sertor.  4);  yet  Sulla  had  left  the  party  of  the 
M-nnte  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  Octa- 
vius was  able  to  defeat  his  opponents  in  the  forum, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.  He  was  soon  joined  br 
Sertorius  and  others,  who  assisted  in  raising  tbe 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  at  Rome  ; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitutionally  depos- 
ing him  from  the  consulate,  had  given  him  a  very 
specious  pretext.  Cinna  and  his  friends  then 
inarched  upon  Rome  and  invested  it  from  the 
hind,  while  Marius,  having  landed  from  Africa, 
blockaded  it  on  the  sea-side ;  and  to  his  life  more 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city, 
with  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends.   [Marii's.  j 

Next  year  (a.  c  86)  Cinna  and  Marius  made 
themselves  consuls ;  but  Marius  dying  in  January, 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Valerius  Flaceua.  Him  Cinna 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  command 
against  Mithridates,  hoping  thereby  also  to  provide 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Flaccus  was  killed 
by  his  legatus  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
23 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  75.)  In  a.  c  85,  Cinna 
entered  on  his  third  consulate  with  Cn.  Papirius 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  of  great 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  return 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  and  the  next 
year(  u,  c.  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  again  consuls, 
he  fulfilled  his  threat.  Cinna  had  assembled  an 
army  at  Brundisium,  and  sent  part  of  it  across  to 
hiburnia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  before  he  set  foot 
in  Italy;  but  when  he  ordered  tbe  rest  to  follow, 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  effort  to  quell  it  he  was 
slain.   [For  the  sequel  see  Sulla.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  man,  bat  his  bold- 
ness was  akin  to  rashness,  and  his  activity  little 
directed  by  judgment.  Single-banded  he  could  do 
nothing  ;  he  leant  for  support  first  on  Sertorius, 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  fell  at  last 
from  wanting  the  first  quality  of  a  general,  ability 
to  command  the  confidence  of  his  troops.  Yelleiu**s 
character  of  him  is  more  antithetical  than  true, 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  Ij.  Corn em  is  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of  No. 
2.  When  very  young  he  joined  M.  l^epidus  in 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Sulla  (b.  c.  78); 
mid  on  the  di  fcat  and  death  of  Lepidus  in  Sar- 
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dinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perperna  to  join  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  (Suet.  CWS;  Plut  SrrtAo.)  Omar, 
his  brother-in-law,  wishing  to  make  use  of  him 
against  the  party  of  the  senate,  procured  his  recall 
from  exile.  Hut  his  father  had  been  proscribed  by 
Sulla,  and  young  Cinna  was  by  the  laws  of  pro- 
scription unable  to  hold  office,  till  Caesar,  when 
dictator,  had  them  repealed.  He  was  not  elected 
praetor  till  u,  c.  44.  By  that  time  he  had  become 
discontented  with  Caesar's  government  ;  and 
though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act.  And  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  notwithstanding  he  was 
praetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him ;  nay,  they 
did  murder  Helvius  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
whom  they  mistook  for  the  praetor,  though  he  was 
at  the  time  walking  in  Caesar's  funeral  procession. 
(Plut.  lirul.  18,  Co**.  68  ;  Suet  Caet.  52,  85,  ice; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  9.  §  1.)  Cicero  praises  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  (Phi/ipp.  iii.  10) ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  conspirators  gave  him  the 
choice,  for  the  praetor  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  very  disinterested  person.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  Magnus, 

4.  Cinna,  probably  brother  of  the  last,  served 
as  quaestor  under  Dolabella  against  Brutus.  (Plut. 
tint.  25 ;  Cic.  Pkilipp.  x.  6.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus,  son  of  No. 
3,  and  therefore  grandson  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  of  Magnus.  Though  he  sided 
with  Antony  against  Octavius,  he  was  preferred 
to  a  priesthood  by  the  conqueror,  and  became  con- 
sul in  A.  D.  5.  (Senec  ./••  Clem.  i.  9 ;  Dion  ("ass. 
lv.  14.  22.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occurs,  in  the  form  of  Cina, 
on  asses,  semisses,  and  trientes.  A  specimen  of  one 
is  given  below :  the  obverse  represents  the  head  of 
Janus,  the  reverse  the  prow  of  a  ship. 


CINNA,  C.  HEXVIUS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
renown,  was  the  contemporary,  companion,  and 
friend  of  Catullus.  (Catull.  x.,  xcv.,  cxiii.)  The 
year  of  his  birth  is  totally  unknown,  but  the  day 
of  hi*  death  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety  ;  for  Suetonius  (Cats.  85)  in- 
forms us,  that  immediately  after  the  funeral  of 
Julius  Caesar  the  rabble  rushed  with  fire-brands  to 
the  houses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  having  been 
with  difficulty  driven  back,  chanced  to  encounter 
Helvius  Cinna,  and  mistaking  him,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  name,  for  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  but 
the  day  before  had  delivered  a  violent  harangue 
against  the  late  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  and  bore  about  his  head  stuck  on  a  spear. 
The  same  story  is  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
words  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  9.  §  1 ),  by  Ap- 
pian  (/?.  C.  ii.  147),  and  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliv. 
50),  with  this  addition,  that  they  all  three  call 
Helvius  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  and 
Suetonius  himself  in  a  previous  chapter  (50)  had 
spoken  of  Helvius  Cinna  as  a  tribune,  who  was  to 


have  brought  forward  a  law  authorizing  Caesar  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased  and  as  many  as  he  pleased, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  an  heir.  Piutarcb  likewise 
(Cue*.  68)  tells  us  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  pieces  under  the  supposition  that  ho 
was  Cinna,  one  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  the 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  as  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
when  relating  the  circumstances  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  (c.  20),  expressly  describes  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  blunder  as  -roirrrtKOt  dv^p 
S4  ns  KiVkuj,  vonrriKds  drfip  —  the  reading 
vo\iruc6t  &»np  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
XyLuider).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  scholars  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
cluded that  Helvius  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  per- 
ished thus,  was  the  same  with  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  narrated  by 
Plutarch  (Cat*.  I.e.)  has  been  embodied  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Voss,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  these  personages,  on  the  ground  that  chro- 
nological difficulties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  builds  almost  entirely  upon  two  lines  in  Virgil's 
ninth  eclogue,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  B. « . 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  vidcor,  nec  dicere  Cinna 
Digna,  scd  argutos  inter  strepere  anser  alores, 

arguing  that,  since  Varius  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  must  have  been  alive  also ;  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helvius  Cinna; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  Helvius  Cinna  was  alive  in 
B.  c,  40,  he  could  not  have  been  murdered  in  B.  c. 
44.  But,  although  the  conclusion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  the  premises  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — 1.  That  Varo 
and  not  Vario  is  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2. 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  expression  in 
the  above  verses  might  have  been  used  with  per- 
fect propriety  in  reference  to  any  bard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  although  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  must  be  C.  Helvius 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  same,  at  all  events  this  opi- 
nion rests  upon  much  stronger  evidence  than  the 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna  was  his 
Smyrna ;  but  neither  Catullus,  by  whom  it  is 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
gives  us  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
hence  the  various  speculations  in  which  critics 
have  indulged  rest  upon  no  basis  whatsoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  history  of  the 
adventures  of  Smyrna  the  Amazon,  to  whom  the 
famous  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin ;  others 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonis 
and  with  the  legend  of  Myrrka,  otherwise  named 
Smyrna,  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  events,  it  certainly  was  not  a  drama,  as  a  com- 
mentator upon  Quintilian  has  dreamed;  for  the 
fragments,  short  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are, 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
style.    These  consist  of  two  disjointed  hexameters 
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preserved  by  Priscian  (vi.  10.  §  84,  ed.  Krehl) 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  155),  and  two 
consecutive  lines  given  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Gtorg. 
i.  288),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  far  as 
melodious  versification  is  concerned. 

Te  matutinus  flentem  conspexit  Eous 

Et  flentem  paulo  vidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  years  were  spent  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  freqnently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  suggested  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
•uffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xct.  ;  Quin- 
til.  x.  4.  §  4 ;  Serv.  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Ed. 
ix.  35 ;  Hor.  A.  P.  387,  and  the  comments  of 
Aero,  Porphyr.,  and  the  SchoL  Cruq.;  Martial, 
Epigr.  x.  21 ;  GeU.  xix.  9,  13 ;  Sueton.  dt  Mu$tr. 
Gramm.  18.) 

Besides  the  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Propemptieon  PaUionU,  which  Voss 
imagines  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Animus  Pollio 
when  setting  forth  in  a  c.  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthini  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found- 
ed the  first  public  library  ever  opened  at  Home 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
a.  c  44,  and  until  that  fact  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Chans.  InstiL  Gramm.  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastly,  in  Isidorus  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  (dt  II- 
Itutr.  Gramm.  1 1 ),  one  hexameter  and  two  hendc- 
casyllabics  in  Oellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
scraps  in  Nonius  Marcellus  (*.  cr.  Cfypeat.  cum  tin  I, 
are  quoted  from  the  "Poemata"  and  44 Epigram- 
mau"  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
these  fugitive  essays  belonged  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  apology  for  the  Am 
Amatoria.  (Trid.  ii.  435.)  (Weichert,  Pottar. 
Latin.  Reliqu.)  [W.  R.] 

Cl'NNAMUS,  JOANNES  (Wwn*  Khn-o- 
fiot),  also  called  CI'NAMUS  (K/ropo;),  and 
SI'NNAMUS  (2f»ro^»),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Bvzanttne  historians,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  a  era.  He  was  one  of  the 
**  Grammatici "  or 44  Notarii "  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1 1 43  till  1 1 80. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius,  were  nearly  those  of 
private  secretaries  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  affairs,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire,  Cinnamns 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numorous  wars  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  father,  the  emperor  Calo- 1 
Joannes ;  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of  I 
this  work  is  'EsrtTo/w)  tmv  KvrooBv^irtev  r<p  /muco- 
ptrj  flactkti  Kal  rop<f>vpirytvyijT^,  Kvpt+  'iatdWp  T<ji 
Kouvrpy,  koI  ApnYWU  rmv  trpax^vruv  ts?  doi&ifuf. 
vl$  o&toS  t$  BaaiXtt  k*1  topfvpoyiwrn/rTtt  Kvpiy 


Mayoir^K  Kopvyvtf  ironjOuira  '\cfdvvri  fiaffiXtity 
ypapparuap  Kiwdfup.  It  is  divided  into  six  books, 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  however, 
being  not  finished  :  it  is  not  known  if  the  author 
wrote  more  than  seven  books;  bnt  as  to  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Paris  edition  forms  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  mutilated, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  As 
Cinnamns  was  still  alive  when  Manuel  died  ( 1 180), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  history  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Greek 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  Andronicus  Comne- 
nus, afterwards  emperor,  during  the  short  reign  of 
the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  1 1. 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamns  gives  a  short  and  con- 
cise account  of  the  reign  of  Calo-Joannes,  and  in 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  Manuel 

Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  Cin- 
namns records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  man 
accustomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon 
important  affairs;  and,  being  himself  a  states- 
man who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel,  he  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  sacrifices  leading  circumstance* 
to  amusing  trifles.    His  knowledge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
barous kingdoms,  the  Latin  principalities  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  historical 
criticism,  sound  and  true  without  being  a  tedious 
and  dry  investigation,  and  producing  the  effect  of 
a  powerful  speech.    He  is,  however,  often  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  and  is  justly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  Latin 
princes,  although  he  deserves  that  reproach  much 
less  than  Nicetas  and  Anna  Comnena.   His  praise 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  making  a  romantic  hero  of  him, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexis, 
Cinnamns  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  enemies, 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  him;  he  is  impar- 
tial and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  equals,  or 
those  below  him,  or  such  persons  and  events  as 
arc  indifferent  to  him  personally.    In  short,  Cin- 
namus  shews  that  he  was  a  Byzantine  (ireek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  except  in  some  in- 
stances, where  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  rheto- 
rical figures  or  poetical  ornaments  of  more  show 
than  beauty.    This  defect  also  is  common  to  his 
countrymen;  and  if  somebody  would  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  writers, 
poets,  and  artists  among  the  later  Greeks  from  the 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  forefathers,  he 
would  find  it  in  the  supernatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Chris tianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  sensualism  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imagination. 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Procopius  were  the 
models  of  Cinnarnus ;  and  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Procopius,  and  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  disciple  of  such  masters.    His  work  will 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  historian. 
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Leo  AUatius  made  Cinnamus  on  object  of  deep 
study,  and  intended  to  publish  his  work  ;  so  did 
Petrus  Possinus  also ;  but,  for  some  reasons  un- 
known, they  renounced  their  design.  The  first 
edition  is  that  of  Cornelius  Tollius,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  some  notes  of  no  great  consequence, 
Utrecht,  1652,  4to.  Tollius  dedicated  this  edi- 
tion, which  he  divided  into  four  books,  to  the  states 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  his  preface  gives  a  brilliant  de- 
scription of  the  literary  merits  of  Cinnamus.  The 
second  edition  is  that  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
Byzantines  by  Du  Cange,  published  at  Paris,  1670, 
foL,  together  with  the  description  of  the  church  of 
8t.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Paulus  Silentio- 
rius,  and  the  editor's  notes  to  Nicephorus  Bryen- 
nius  and  Anna  Comnena.  It  is  divided  into  six 
books.  Du  Cange  corrected  the  text,  added  a  new 
Latin  translation,  such  of  the  notes  of  Tollius  as 
were  of  some  importance,  and  an  excellent  philo- 
logico-historical  commentary  of  his  own  ;  he  dedi- 
cated his  edition  to  the  minister  Colbert,  one  of 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  French  editors  of 
the  Byzantines.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  collection,  1729,  fol.  Cinnamus  has 
lately  been  published  at  Bonn,  1836, 8vo.,  together 
with  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  by  Augustus  Meineke; 
the  work  is  divided  into  seven  books.  The  editor 
gives  the  Latin  translation  of  Du  Cange  revised  in 
several  instances,  and  the  prefaces,  dedications, 
and  commentaries  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange.  (Iian- 
kius,  Dm  Script.  Byzant.  Graec  p.  516,  &c ;  Fa- 
bric. i?M.  Grate,  vii.  p.  733,  Ac;  the  Preface* 
and  Dedication*  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange ;  Leo 
Allatius,  D»  Ptelli*,  p.  24,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 

CI'NYRAS  (Kifupai),  a  famous  Cyprian  hero. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  a  son 
of  Apollo  by  Paphos,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  priest 
of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which  latter  office  re- 
mained hereditary  in  his  family,  the  Cinyradae. 
(Pind.  PytA.  iL  26,  Ac.;  Tac.  IJiet.  ii.  3;  Scbol. 
ati  Thtocrit.  L  109.)  Tacitus  describes  him  as  hav- 
ing come  to  Cyprus  from  Cilicia,  from  whence  he 
introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite ;  and  Apollo- 
dorus  (iii.  14.  §  3)  too  colls  him  a  son  of  Sandacns, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Cinyras, 
after  his  arrival  in  Cyprus,  founded  the  town  of 
Paphos.  He  was  married  to  Metharae,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  One  of  them  was  Adonis, 
whom,  according  to  some  traditions,  he  begot  un- 
wittingly in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
own  daughter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwards  killed 
him*elf  on  disco  vering  this  crime,  into  which  he  I 
hod  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hvgin. 
Fab.  58,  242;  Antonln.  Lib.  34;  Or.  Met.  x. 
310,  Ac.)  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  against  Troy ;  but,  as  he  did  not  keep 
his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
Apollo  took  vengeance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
a  contest  with  him,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  (Horn.  //.  xi  20,  with  the  note  of  Eustatb.) 
His  daughters,  fifty  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  olcyones.  He 
is  also  described  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cinyreia  in  Cyprus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  31 ;  Nonn. 
Diim,  xiii.  451.)  [L.  S.] 

CIOS  (Ktoj),  a  son  of  Olympus,  from  whom 
Cios(Prusa)  on  the  Propontis  derived  its  name,  as 
he  was  believed  to  have  led  thither  a  bond  of  colo- 
nists from  Miletus.  (Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  xiii.  30  ; 
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ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  i.  1 177.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  564) 
colls  him  a  companion  of  Heracles  who  founded 
Cios  on  his  return  from  Colchis.  [  L.  S.] 

CI'PIUS,  a  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb **  non  omnibus  dormio,"  was  called  Para- 
renekon  (Tapapiyxw),  because  he  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  in  order  to  give  facility  to  his  wife's  adul- 
tery. (Festus,  $.  v.  Non  omnibiu  dormio  ;  Cic 
ad  Fam,  vii.  24.)    There  are  two  coins  extant 


with  the  name  M.  Cipl  M.  r.  upon  them,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Cispia  gens,  as  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  a  name 
is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  on  Roman 
coins. 

CIPUS  or  CIPPUS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whom  an  extraordinary  prodigy  is  said 
to  have  happened.  For,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  clod  in  the  paludomentum,  horns 
suddenly  grew  out  of  his  head,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  horuspices  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  he 
would  be  king  :  but  lest  this  should  happeu,  he 
imposed  voluntary  exile  upon  himself.  (Vol.  Max. 
v.  6.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Met.  xv.  565,  Ac  ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xi. 
37.  s.  45.) 

CIRCE  (Kfpmj),  a  mythical  sorceress,  whom 
Homer  colls  o  fair-locked  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Helios  by  the  oceanid  Perse,  and  a  sister  of  Aeetes. 
{(Jd.  x.  135.)  She  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea; 
and  when  Odysseus  on  his  wanderings  came  to 
her  island,  Circe,  after  having  changed  several  of 
his  companions  into  pigs,  became  so  much  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  hero,  that  he  was  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wished  to  leave  her,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  con  suit  the  seer 
Teiresios.  After  his  return  from  thence,  she  ex- 
plained to  him  the  dangers  which  he  would  yet 
have  to  encounter,  and  then  dismissed  him.  (Od. 
lib.  x. — xii.;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125.)  Her  des- 
cent is  differently  described  by  the  poets,  for  sonic 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Aerope  (Orph. 
Art/on.  1215),  and  others  a  daughter  of  Aeetes  and 
Hecate.  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Mod.  hi.  200.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  {Theog.  1011)  she  became  by 
Odysseus  the  mother  of  Agrius.  The  Latin  poets 
too  make  great  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  sor- 
ceress, who  metamorphosed  Scylla  and  Picus,  king 
of  the  Ausonians.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv.  9,  Ac.)   [L.  S.J 

CIRRHA  (Kuva),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
town  of  Cirrha  in  Phocis  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  4.)         [L.  S.] 

CI'SPIA  GENS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin- 
ally from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  Hernici.  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Cispius  Laevus,  of 
Anagnia,  came  to  Rome  to  protect  the  city,  while 
Tullus  Hostilius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Veii, 
and  that  he  occupied  with  his  forces  one  of  the 
two  hills  of  the  Esquiline,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Cispius  mons,  in  the  some  way  as  Oppius 
of  Tusculum  did  the  other,  which  was  likewise 
called  after  him  the  Oppius  mons.  ( Festus,  $.  rr. 
ijeptimontia,  Cispius  mom  ;  Voir.  L.  L.  v.  50,  cd. 
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M  tiller,  where  the  name  is  al»o  written  Ccspeus 
and  Cispitu . ) 

No  persons  of  thin  name,  however,  occur  till 
the  very  end  of  the  republic  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  is  Lakvcs:  for  those  whose  surname 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Cispnjs. 

CI'SPI  US.  1.  M.  Cispids,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B,  c.  57,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  active  part  in  Ci- 
cero's favour.  The  father  and  brother  of  Cispius 
also  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  law-suit 
with  the  family.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis- 
ius  was  in  danger  through  hi*  support  of  Cicero ; 
c  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  (ambitus),  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favour.  (Cic  pro.  Plane.  31,  pott  red. 
in  Sen.  8,  pro  Sejct.  35.) 

2.  L.  Cwpiua,  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Hire 
B.  Afr.  62,  6*7.)  He  is  perhaps  the  some  as  the 
Cispius  Laovus,  whom  Plancus  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  B.c  43.  (Cic.  «</  turn.  x.  21.) 

3.  Cispius,  a  debtor  of  Cicero's.  (Cic.  ad  AH. 
xii.  24,  xiii.  33.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (K«r<r«vi),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Thcano  or,  Recording  to  others,  of  Hccabe. 
(Horn.  11.  vi.  295,  xi.  223 ;  Eurip.  Ilec.  3 ;  Hvgin. 
Fab.  91 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vil  720 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  53.5.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Cisseus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Virg.  Am.  x. 
317.)  [L.S.] 

CI 'SSI  DAS  (Kirotoaf),  a  Syracnsan,  command- 
ed the  body  of  auxiliaries  which  Dionysius  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  (i».  c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidamus  in  his  successful 
attack  on  Caryae,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  bis  stay  by  Dionysius  luul  now  expired.  On 
his  march  towards  I^aconia  he  wan  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Messeniam,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamus  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argivcs.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  has 
1>een  called  the  "TcarWs  Battle."  (Xen.  fftlt.  vii. 
I.  §ji  28-32;  see  p.  267,  b.)  [E.  E.J 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintnees. 
It  is  printed  in  Wernsdorff's  PoUtae  Latini  Mi- 
nans  (vol  ii.  p.  215),  and  in  the  Antkoioyia  Ijaima 
(ii.  Ep.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Ep.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ci- 
terius, one  of  the  professors  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius,  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  latter.  (Prof.  Durduj.  xiii.)  We  learn 
from  Ausonius  that  Citerius  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
hi*  hyperbolical  panegyric.  Ausonius  compares  him 
to  Aristan-hns  and  Zcnodotus,  and  says  that  his 
poems,  written  at  an  early  nge,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Simon  ides.  Citerius  afterwards  settled  at 
Bourdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  but  died 
without  Iravinjr  any  children. 

CITH AEHON  (K,0<„p»V),  a  mythical  king  in 


Boeotia,  from  whom  mount  Cithaeroa  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Once  when  Hera  »i» 
angry  with  Zeus,  Cithaeron  advised  the  latter  to 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  and  dress  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Plataea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus.  Zeus  followed  his  counsel,  and  as  he 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bride,  Hera, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  from  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  it  was  a  statue,  became  reconciled  to 
Zeus,  (Paus.  ix.  1.  i  2,  3.  §  1  )  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Daedala,  celebrated  to  com- 
memorate this  event,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  uv.  [L.  S.  ] 
CI'VICA  CEREA'LIS.  [Cbrkalis.] 
CI  YTLIS,  CLAUDIUS,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  A.  x>.  69-70. 
The  Batavi  were  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  who 
had  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  which  they 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  about  the  island 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhenua 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa  (Maas).  The  important  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  culti- 
vate their  friendship,  and  they  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Britain, 
under  the  early  emperors.  When  Rome  gave  up 
the  idea  of  subduing  Germany,  the  nations  west  of 
the  Rhine,  especially  those  of  Germanic  origin,  be- 
gan to  feel  a  hope  of  setting  themselves  free.  The 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legates  furnish- 
ed the  provocation.  It  was  out  of  such  an  act  of 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilis  sprung.* 

Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brothers^ 
of  the  Batavian  royid  race,  and  excelled  all  their 
nation  in  personal  accomplishments.  On  a  false 
charge  of  treason,  Nero's  legate,  Fonteius  Capito, 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  a.  d.  67  or  68,  and  sent 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Gal  ha.  He  was  afu-rw  .ir^U 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitellius  be  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who  demanded 
his  punishment.  (Compare  Tac.  Hist.  i.  59.)  He 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  af- 
front. He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  like 
whom  he  bad  lost  an  eye ;  and,  being  endowed,  says 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  is  common 
among  barbarians,  he  began  the  execution  of  his 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under  the  pretence  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  In  order  to 
understand  the  events  which  occurred  at  this  period 
in  the  Germanies  and  Gaul,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  legions  of  Germany  were  Vitellius's  own 
troops,  who  had  called  him  to  the  purple,  and  who 
remained  steadfast  to  his  cause  to  the  very  la>u 
The  legates,  on  the  other  hand,  early  chose  the  side 
of  Vespasian,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldiers  of  treasonable 


*  In  the  following  narrative  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Germany*  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  from  their  popula- 
tion being  chiefly  of  t iermanic  origin,  were  called 
the  Germanies  (Gcrmania  Inferior,  and  German  ia 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  Civilis  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  chiefly  in  Gtr- 
mania  Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  (Hist  i.  59)  also  calls  Civilis  Julius, 
and  so  do  other  writers.  (P!ut.  Erot.  25,  p.  770; 
when-,  however,  Julius  Tutor  is  possibly  meant ; 
Krontin.  Stmt.  iv.  3.  §  14.) 
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connivance  at  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  on  the  I 
Rhine.    (See  especially  Tacit  HiaU  iv.  27.)  Thus 
Civilis  was  urged  by  a  letter  from  Antonius  Primus, 
aud  by  a  personal  request  from  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
to  prevent  the  German  legions  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  Vitellius  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Germanic  insurrection ;  an  appearance  which 
Civilis  himself  resolved  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
His  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitellius, 
calling  for  a  levy  of  the  Batavians  and  still  more 
by  the  harshness  with  which  the  command  was 
executed  ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  exemption  from  service,  and  beautiful  boys  were 
seized  fur  the  vilest  purposes.    Irritated  by  these 
cruelties,  and  urged  by  Civilis  and  his  confederates, 
the  Batavians  refused  the  levy  ;  and  Civilis  having, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 
solemn  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grove,  easily 
bound  the  chiefs  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re- 
volt   Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefatcs  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  Batavian  cohorts  which  had  formerly  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Ma'gonliacum, 
as  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
first  of  these  missions  was  completely  successful. 
The  Canninefatcs  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief  ;  and 
he,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  attacked  the  furthest  winter 
quarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire from  their  forts.    Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis- 
sembling, accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
cohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Canninc- 
futes,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
themselves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.  His 
treachery  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Canninefatcs,  Frisii,  and  Batavi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
1  n  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de- 
serted to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  were  Batavians.  who  overpowered  the 
pilots  and  centurions.    Civilis  followed  tip  his  vic- 
tory by  sending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
manics and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
Germanics  and  Gauls.    Hordeonius  Flaccus,  the 
governor  of  the  Germnnies,  who  had  secretly  en- 
couraged the  first  efforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mummius  Lupcrcus,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.    Civilis  gave  him  battle ;  and  Lupcrcus 
was  immediately  deserted  by  an  ala  of  Batavians ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  fled  ;  and  the  legionary 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castro, 
the  great  station  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operations  against  Germany.    About  the  same  time 
some  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine- 
fatcs, who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
order  of  Vitellius  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
of  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  buck  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  join  Civilis  which  they  were 
enabled  to  effect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Flaccus  ;   defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
llerennius  Gallus  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
who  was  forced  by  his  soldiers  to  resist  their 
march.    Civilis  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  complete 
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army  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  he 
caused  his  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  taken  refuge  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  legates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufus  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it  The  operations  of  Hor- 
deonius Flaccus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness  bis 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret; 
aud  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Dillius  Vocula.  The  dissensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  arc  described  elsewhere. 
[  Hordeonius  Flaccur;  Hkrrxniuh  Gallus  ; 
Dn.uus  Vocula.]  Civilis  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribe*  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  far  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans.  His  efforts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Trcviri  and  the  Ubii.  The  Ubii  were 
firm  in  their  faith,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it  The 
effort  failed,  and  he  bad  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  a.  o. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [  Vbnpasianuk.] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinus  Montanus  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy's  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Julius  Maximus,  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister's  son,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  a/a,  at  Asciburgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocula,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  nid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  arc  both  blamed  by  Tacitus  tho 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be- 
sieged in  Vetera  Castra,  by  pretending  that  he  had 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit,  as  Tacitus 
observes  being  the  more  established  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocula  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castra,  and  defeated  Civilis 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  from  design.  [Vocula.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novcsium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve- 
tera Castra,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans,  pa- 
ralyzed by  new  dissensions  [Hordhokius  Flac- 
cus; Vocula],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civi- 
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lis ;  but  some  of  them,  rallying  under  Vocula,  re- 
took Magontincum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  ( a.  d.  70), 
the  war  assumed  a  fresh  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter. The  news  of  the  death  of  Vitellius  exas- 
perated the  Roman  soldiers,  encouraged  the  insur- 
gents, and  shook  tho  fidelity  of  the  (iauls;  while 
a  rumour  was  moreover  circulated  that  the  winter 
quarters  nf  the  Moesian  and  Panuonian  legions  were 
besieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sartnatians;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Civilis,  whose  last  remnant  of  dissimulation 
was  necessarily  torn  away  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius gave  his  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
was  joined  by  Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  Vocula.  [Classi- 
cus; Tutor;  Sabinus.]  The  besieged  legions  at 
Vetera  C'astra  could  now  hold  out  no  longer;  they 
capitulated  to  Civilis,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  (laul*  (in  verba  G'alliarum)*  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Hermans,  probably  not  without  the  connivance  of 
Civilis.  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  performed 
his  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans, 
he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  (Tac  Germ.  31.)  Neither  Civilis  nor 
any  others  of  the  Balavians  took  the  oath  in  verba 
G'ailiarum,  which  was  the  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  uble  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civilis  and  Classicus  now 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  camps,  except 
those  at  Magontiacum  and  Vindonissa.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilis  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  safety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilis  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  states. 
Jle  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Labko, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Betasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  conrage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  completely 
failed,  the  Trcviri  and  the  Lingoncs  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insurgents.  [Sabinus.] 

The  reports  of  these  evenU  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mucianus  who  now 
sent  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cerealis  and  Annius  Gallus  [Ckrkalib;  Gallus.] 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
Claudius  Labeo;  Classicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
bis  new  empire ;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  regaining  their  capital. 
[Tutor  ;  Valkntinus.]  While  he  was  stationed 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  Civilis  and  Classi- 
cus, informing  him  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succours  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  which 
the  Romans,  though  at  first  almost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemy's 
camp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
the  Romans ;  but  Civilis  and  Classicus  still  made  a 
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brave  stand.  The  Cannincfates  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  submitting  to  Fabius 
Priscus,  the  Roman  legate,  had  of  their  own  accord 
attacked  their  former  allies.  Having  renewed  his 
army  from  Germany,  Civilis  encamped  at  Vetera 
Castra,  whither  Cerealis  also  marched  with  increased 
forces  both  leaders  being  eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 
It  was  soon  fought,  and  Cerealis  gained  the  victory 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian ;  but,  as  the  Ro* 
mans  had  no  fleet,  the  Germans  escaped  across  the 
Rhine.  Here  Civilis  was  joined  by  reinforcements 
from  the  Chauci ;  and,  after  making,  with  Verax, 
Classicus,  and  Tutor,  one  more  effort  which  was 
partially  successful,  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  by  Cerealis, 
and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine.  Emissaries 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  offers  of 
peace  to  the  Batavians,  and  of  pardon  to  Civilis, 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur- 
render. He  obtained  an  interview  with  Cerealis 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vahalis.  The  Hutory  of 
Tacitus  breaks  off  suddenly  just  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech.  (Tac.  Hut.  iv.  12-37, 
54-79,  v.  14-26.  Joseph.  Bell  Jud.  vii.  4.  §  2; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAN  IS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beings. 
(Ov.  Met.  v.  140,  xiL  379.)  [L.  S.) 

CLARA,  DI'DIA,  daughter  of  the  empemr 
Didius  Julianus  and  his  wife  Manlia  Scant  ilia. 
She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Repentinus,  who  was 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  the  room  of  Flavins 
Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
her  father's  accession,  and  was  deprived  of  it  at 
his  death.  Her  effigy  appears  upon  coins  but 
these  are  of  great  raritv.  (Spartian.  Julian.  3,  8 ; 
EckheL  vol.  viL  p.  151.)  [W.  R.] 


CLA'RIUS  (KAd>«os),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  celebrated  temple  at  Claras  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Manto, 
the  daughter  of  Teiresias  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes  was  made  over  to  the 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  subsequently  Colophon  was  built  by  the 
Ionian*.  (Paus.  vii.  3.  £  1,  ix.  33.  §  1 ;  Tacit. 
Ann,  il  54  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  642  ;  Virg.  A  en.  in. 
360 ;  comp.  Milller,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  7.)  Clarius  also 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  describing  him  as  the 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  (n\apos  or  *  a  v  - 
pos,  AeschyL  Snppl.  360).  A  hill  near  Tegea  was 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  name.  (Paus.  viii.  53. 
§  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roman  la- 
in the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
C.  Skpticjus  Clarus  a  brother  of  No.  2, 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
Epistles  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  wquo  nihil 
verius  nihil  simplicius  nihil  candidius  nihil  fide- 
lius  novit.**  (Hp-  U.  9.)  Several  of  Pliny's  Epis- 
tles are  addressed  to  him  (i.  1,  15,  viL  28,  viii.  1). 
Clarus  was  appointed  Praefectus  Praetorio  by  Ha- 
drian, but  removed  from  this  office  soon  afterwards 
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having,  like  most  of  Hadrian's  other  friends  in- 
curred hi*  suspicion.  (Spartian.  Hadr.  9,  1 1,  15.) 

2.  M.  Erucius  Clarus,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Ep.  ii.  9),  as  a  man 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  skilled 
in  pleading  causes.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Erucius  Clorus  who  took  and  burnt  Seleuceia, 
in  conjunction  with  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  1)5 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  30),  and  also  the  same  as  the 
M.  Erucius  Claras,  who  was  consul  sufFecttu  with 
Ti.  Julius  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  117,  the  year  of 
Trajan's  death. 

3.  Skx.  Erucius  Clarus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
also  a  friend  of  Pli  ny,  who  obtained  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  lotus  clavus,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
senate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaestorship  for 
him,  and  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend  Apollinaris, 
requesting  bis  assistance  in  canvassing  for  Erucius 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Bp. 
ii.  9.)  A.  Oellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempo- 
rary, and  says  that  he  was  most  devoted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  learn  from  the 
same  author  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
had  been  twice  consul.  (GelL  vi  6,  xiii.  17.)  The 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  but  wc 
learn  from  Spartian  us  {Sever.  1),  and  an  ancient 
inscription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
a.  d.  146,  with  Cn.  Claudius  Severus.  One  of 
Pliny's  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C.  Erucius  Clarus,  consul  in  a.  d.  170, 
with  M.  Cornelius  Ccthegus  (Fast),  was  probably 
the  son  of  No.  3,  and  the  same  as  tho  Pracfectus 
Vigil um  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit.  15.  s  3. 
§2.) 

5.  C.  (Julius)  Erucius  Clarus,  probably  the 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  193,  with  Q. 
Sosius  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  consuls,  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  he  was 
himself  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixvii.  22  ;  Capitol.  Pertin.  15.)  After  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  vacant  throne,  Severus  wished  Clarus  to 
turn  informer,  and  accuse  persons  falsely  of  having 
assisted  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Clarus,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Clarus  might  give  an  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
might  be  pronounced.  But  as  Claras  refused  to 
discharge  this  disgraceful  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Severus.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  9 ;  Spartian. 
Sever.  13.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect 
of  an  ala  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  under  Vitellius,  a.  d.  69  (Tac  Hut  ii  14), 
and  afterwards  joined  Civilis  at  the  head  of  some 
of  the  Treviri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
A.  o.  70.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
Civilis,  the  Treviri,  like  the  rest  of  Gaul,  remained 
firm  to  the  Romans.  They  even  fortified  their 
borders,  and  opposed  the  Germans  in  great  battles. 
(Tnc  Hist.  iv.  37.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lius's  death  reached  Gaul  (a.  d.  70),  there  arose  a 
rumour  that  the  chiefs  of  Gaul  had  secretly  taken 
an  oath  to  avail  themselves  of  the  civil  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence. 
There  was,  however,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
after  the  death  of  Hordbonius  Flaccus,  when 
messengers  began  to  pass  between  Civilis  and 
Classicus,  who  was  still  commanding  an  ala  of 
Trevirans  in  the  army  of  Vocula.    He  was  des- 
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cended  from  a  family  of  royal  blood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  ancestors 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sabi- 
nus,  aLingon.  They  met,  with  some  Treviran i 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Colonic 
Agrippinensis;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  tho  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crush  it.  He 
even  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  conspi- 
rators to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
against  Civilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castro. 
The  army  was  not  far  from  this  place,  when  Claa- 
sicus  and  Tutor,  having  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Novesium.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disaffected  soldiers  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
tiny Claasicus  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Acmilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Claasi- 
cus then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Gaul  (pro  imperio 
Galliarum).  The  command  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Classic  us  and  Tutor;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  soldiers 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oath. 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  related  under 
Civilis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicus  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilis  after  his  defeat 
by  Cerealis,  and  aided  him  in  his  last  effort  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi.  (Tac  Hist.  iv.  54—79,  ▼. 
19—22.)  [P.S.] 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Five  of  this  name  were  daugh- 
ters of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  B.  c.  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  she 
was  returning  home  from  the  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  Publius  had  been  alive, 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  aediles,  &  c  246.  (Li v.  xix. ;  Valer. 
Max.  viiL,  1.  §  4 ;  Sueton.  Tib.  2 ;  GeU.  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quinta  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No. 
18],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Claudius  Caecus.  Her  fame  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  tho  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  The  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  tha{  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who  had 
been  accused  of  incontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  had  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  tho 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix.  1 4 ;  Ov.  Fasti, 
iv.  305,  &c. ;  Cic  de  Hartup.  Itesp.  13 ;  VoL  Max. 
i.  8.  $  11;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  19], 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  17]. 
She  was  married  to  Pacuvius  Calavius  of  Capua. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  2.) 
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4.  Claudia  [Stenitua,  No.  30],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pukher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  (Cic  pro  CWw,  14;  Vat.  Max. 
v.  4.  §  6.) 

5.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  31],  sister  of  No.  4, 
was  married  to  Tib.  Gracchus.  (PluL  Tilt.  (Jnuxh.  4.) 

6.  Claudia  [Stem ma,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  29],  married  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  32.) 

7.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  i.  9),  married  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  (PluL  Cic. 
29;  Dion  Cass,  xxxv.  17.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publius.  (Plut. 
Cic  29  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  a  discussion 
respecting  the  number  of  sisters  Clodius  had,  see 
Drumann,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  &c 

8.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  aim  older  than  her  bro- 
ther. (Cic  proCaeL  15. )  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
te 11  us  Celer,  but  became  infamous  for  her  debauch- 
eries (Cic.  I.e.  14),  which  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  (ad  AtL  ii.  1 ),  she  was 
%l  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
During  her  husband's  lifetimo  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publius  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
his  family.  (Pro  Cad.  20,  ad  Att.  ii.  12  ;  PluL  Cic 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelius,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  herself,  she  insti- 
gated Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolcmaeus  Auletcs, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  herself. 
Crassus  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelius, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre- 
sents Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  charges  her  with  having  carried  on  an 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publius.  {Pro 
Cad.  14 — 20,  32.)  The  nickname  Qtuidrantaria 
was  often  applied  to  her.  (Pro  Cad.  26 ;  Quintil. 
viii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  B  {Ad  Att.  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  was  alive  in  n.  C  44. 
(Ad  Att.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
sister  of  P.  Clodius,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  before  his  election  to  the  consulship  in 
th  c  74.  (Plut  Lucull.  21,  34,  38;  Varr.  Ii.  Ii. 
iii.  16'.  §  1.)  After  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  H.c.  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
dius. (PluL  LucuU.  34,  38  ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  27,  ad 
Fam.  i.  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompcius,  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic. 
ud  Fam.  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  11  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  b.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  4, 
ad  Att.  xiiL  9,  10,  Drut.  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodius,  was  betrothed  in  B.  c.  43  to  Octnvianus 
(Augustus),  who,  however,  never  regarded  her  sis 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Penibiuian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet. 
Any.  62  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Claudia  Pulciiha,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accusation  of  Agrippina,  she  was  brought  to  trial 
by  Doinitiua  A  per,  and  convicted  of  adultery,  poi- 
soning, and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  (  ac 
Ann.  iv.  52;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  19.)  She  is  the  last 
member  of  this  family  whose  name  occurs  in  his- 
tory. 

14.  Claudia,  called  by  Suetonius  (Calip.  12) 
Junia  Claudilla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  and  was  married  to  Caligula,  accord iog  tst 
Dion  Cassius  (lviii.  25)  in  a.  d.  35.  (Tac  Ann.  n. 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clao 
diua  I.  by  his  wife  Plautia  Urgulanilla.  (Suet. 
Claud.  27.) 

16.  Claudia,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Pluo- 
tia  Urgulanilla,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius  I. 
and  his  freed  man  Boter  (SueL  Claud,  27),  was  ex- 
posed by  the  command  of  Claudius. 

17.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sahina.  She 
died  younir.   (SueL  Ner.  35.)  \  C  P.  M.] 

CLAU'DIA,  daughter  of  Crispus  the  brother 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  wife  of  Eutropius,  mother 
of  Con.stantius,  and  grandmother  of  Constantino 
the  GreaL    (Trebell.  PolL  Claud.  13.)    [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
came  to  Rome  in  B.  c  504,  when  they  were  receiv- 
ed among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  No.  1.]  The 
patrician  Claudii  bear  various  surnames  as  Oaecux. 
Caudex,  Centhn%  Crxusus,  Ptdckery  Regillensiz,  and 
SaLinus,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  applicable 
to  all  of  the  gens,  were  seldom  used,  when  there 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  But  as  these 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  families,  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  patrician  Claudii  is  given  under 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
cognomen  Nkko,  since  they  arc  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Claudii  are 
Askllus,  Canina,  Ckntumaluk,  Cicero,  Fla- 
mkn,  and  Marckllus,  of  which  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  their  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  com- 
monalty. "  That  house  during  the  course  of  cen- 
turies produced  several  very  eminent,  few  great 
men ;  hardly  a  single  noble-minded  one.  In  all 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  of 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
iron  hardness  of  heart."  (Niebuhr,  vol  L  p.  599.) 
The  praenomcn  Lucius  was  avoided  after  two  of 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it,  the  one  by  robbery, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Sueton.  776.  1.)  The 
honours  and  public  offices  borne  by  members  of 
this  gens  arc  enumerated  by  Suetonius.  (/.  c.) 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adopted 
one  of  another  gens :  the  emperor  Claudius  was 
the  first  who  broke  through  this  custom  by  adopt- 
ing L.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero.  (SueL  Claud.  39  ;  Tac.  Amm.  xii. 
25  )  [C  P  M  ] 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  but  of 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius 
and  bis  sons  Arcadius  and  Ilonorius.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  personal  history  is  very  limited.  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  satis- 
factorily established  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Suidas,  corroborated  by  an  allusion  in  Sidonius 
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Apollinaris  (Eptitt.  ix.  13),  and  certain  expressions 
in  his  own  works  (e.  g.  Epist.  v.  3,  i.  39,  56).  It 
has  been  maintained  by  some  that  he  was  a  GauL, 
and  by  others  that  he  was  a  Spaniard ;  but  neither 
of  these  positions  is  supported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  by  Pe- 
trarch and  Politian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, arose  from  their  confounding  the  Floren- 
tine addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Rapitu  Froterjnnae,  and  who  was 
prar/ectm  urbi  in  a.  D.  396*,  with  the  name  of 
their  native  city.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Claudian, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
his  country.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  395,  when 
he  composed  his  panegyric  on  the  consulate  of  Pro- 
binus  and  Olybrius.  He  appears  to  "bare  culti- 
vated poetry  previously,  but  this  was  bis  first 
essay  in  Latin  verse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
for  the  Roman  muse.  (Epist.  iv.  13.)  During 
the  five  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodosius  he  was  absent  from  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
(da  Con*.  Sti/ick,  praef.  23),  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  received  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  atxive.  We  say  after,  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  naturally  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosius  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him- 
self of  ever)*  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
patron,  and  expressing  his  own  fervent  devotion. 
Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  influence  of  her  husband.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  former 
he  gained  his  African  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
though they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  the  niece  of  Theodosius  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Claudian  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trojan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Noturitu 
and  Tribunus,  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellation 
we  are  unable  to  determine  : — 

Cl.  Clai  diani  V.  C.  Cl.  ClaI/DIano  V.  C. 

TKIUINO  ET  NOT  A  RIO  INTRA  CRTRRA8  V1GBNTES 
ARTES  PR  AEGLORIOSISSIMO  POSTARl'M  LICET  AO 
MEMORIAM  8EMP1TBRNAM  CARMINA  AB  SODEM 
SCRIPT  A  RUFPICIANT  A  OTA  MEN  TEST1MONM  GRA- 
TIA OB  JUDK7II  SVl  FID  EM  DD.  N  N.  ARCAOIU8 

bt  Honorius  fimcirsimi  ac  doctismmi  impe- 
ratore8  ben at u  petentr  stat  i' am  in  foro 

DIVI  TRAJANI  ERIOI  COI.I.OCARlQf'R  Jl  SSERUNT. 

The  close  of  Claudian 's  career  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius  which  belongs  to  the  year 
404.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  is  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  that  he  at  this  time  became 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  and  vindic- 


tive Hadrian,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigilance  hud 
watched  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  incapable  of  proof  —  first,  that  by  Pharius, 
whose  indefatigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
gram (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mal- 
lius  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistles  refers  to  that  effusion,  and  is  ad* 
dressed  to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ausonius  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers  has  been  a  themo  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  is  however,  little  cause  for  doubt  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  St. 
Augustin  (de  Cir.  Dei,  v.  26),  who  declares  that 
he  was  **a  Christi  nomine  alienus"  and  of  Orosius 
who  designates  him  as  44  Poeta  quid  era  exiraius 
sed  paganus  pervicacisaimus."  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  (iil  Cons.  Honor,  96),  is  manifestly  frivolous 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  appended  to  most 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifference  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
against  the  positive  assertions  of  his  Christian  con- 
temporaries. 

The  works  of  Claudian  now  extant  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  siune  subject. 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Glybrius  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  6.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho  :  this  piece  is  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Flavius  Mallius  Theodora*.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rufinus  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Kutropius  in  two  books.  11.  De 
Hello  ( •iUonica,  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo.  12.  De  BcUo 
GWtco,  an  historical  [KK'in  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the  Goths 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia.  13.  Hap- 
tut  Pratcipinae,  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Gigantomachia,  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Uncs  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  perhaps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imploring  for- 
giveness for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
inscribed  "Deprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefectum 
Praetorio,"  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief,  arc  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus  to  Gcnnadius.  17.  Eidyllia,  a  col- 
lection of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles 
Phoenix,  llystrir,  Torpedo,  Nil  us,  Magna,  Aponn*, 
De  Pii,  Frairibui.    1 8.  A  collection  of  short  occa- 
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aional  pieces,  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  title  of  Eptgrammaia.  Tbe 
Christian  hymns  to  be  found  among  these  in  most 
editions  are,  as  we  hare  observed  above,  certainly 
spurious.  19.  Lastly,  we  bare  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  lines  entitled  uLaude$  HercuJis;"  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  resemblance  in 
style,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
C'iaudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  last  four 
epistles,  the  last  two  idylls,  and  most  of  the  epi- 
grams. The  first  of  the  Fescenninee  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasyllabics  ;  the  second  is  in  a 
stanza  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  anapaestic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
choriamhic  trimeters  acatalectic 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  first  thir- 
teen articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Clau- 
dian,  although  some  of  them  differ  from  the  rest 
and  from  each  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
one  class  of  poems,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  professedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
favourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  the 
menu  and  defect*  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appa- 
rently far  removed  from  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seemingly  natural  although  un- 
expected transition  seemed  as  it  were  compelled  to 
traco  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  benefactor 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  tbe  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
44  purple-born**  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half- barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  Bcrved  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment ;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  lest  something 
should  be  left  un praised,  naturally  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  formal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Slilicho 
separate  sections  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  from  one  sub- 
division to  another  with  the  same  care  as  when  an 


accurate  lecturer  discriminates  the  several  heads  of 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued,  however, 
that  tbe  absence  of  all  reserve  rendered  the  txsk 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  severely 
taxed  by  other  considerations,  with  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  admire  his  skill  in  hiding  the  ugliness  of 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  tbe  rich  garment  with 
which  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  constrained  to  loathe 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  his  unblushing 
falsehood.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  be  called  upon 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  was  crum- 
bling away  day  by  day  from  the  grasp  of  its  feeble 
rulers ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  forced  to  prove  a 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  which  age  Honorius  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  model  of  wis- 
dom and  kfngly  virtue,  and  to  blaxon  the  military 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  never  seen  an 
enemy  except  in  chains;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  encircle  with  a  halo  of  divine  per- 
fections a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilkho.  To  talk  of 
the  historical  value  of  such  works  as  the  Helium 
(lildonicum  and  the  Dell  am  Gettcmm  is  sheer  folly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, we  discover  at  once  that  many  facts 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  others 
distorted  and  falsely  coloured  ;  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  incidents  not  else- 
where recorded. 

The  simple  fact  that  pieces  composed  under  such 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  temporary  and  un- 
worthy purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  admired, 
and  even  held  up  as  models,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the  powers 
of  their  author.  Mor  can  we  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  versed  in  all  tbe 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  a  most 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  and  of 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  of  mythology, 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  speculations  of 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  he  had  the  power 
to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fire  of  a 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  objects  of  his  adulation  as  it  streamed  forth  in 
a  flashing  flood  of  rhetoric.  The  whole  host  of 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  earth 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patron,  the 
prince,  and  their  satellites ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
infernal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  furies  with  all 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  evoked  as 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  Hufinus,  and  ail 
nature  is  ransacked  for  foul  and  loathsome  images 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  deformity 
of  the  eunuch  consul.  His  diction  is  highly  bril- 
liant, although  sometimes  shining  with  the  glitter 
of  tinsel  ornaments;  his  similes  and  illustrations 
are  elaborated  with  great  skill,  hut  the  marks  of 
toil  are  frequently  too  visible.  His  versification  is 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety ;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  although 
in  themselves  melodious,  palls  upon  the  ear.  His 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect ;  and  although 
the  minute  critic  may  fancy  that  he  detects  some 
traces  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  bard,  yet  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Statius  need  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  equal.  His  powers 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  description.  His 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  combining  the 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  with  the 
force  and  reality  of  tbe  Dutch  school. 
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We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  form 
the  moit  favourable  estimate  of  his  genius,  for  here 
at  least  it  had  (air  and  free  scope,  untrammeled  by 
the  fetters  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric. 
But,  although  these  causes  of  embarrassment  are 
removed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  become  familiar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint* 
ment  from  the  perusal  of  this.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  different 
members,  which  gives  a  fragmentary  character  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  although  grand  in  itself,  is  injudi- 
ciously handled  ;  for,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
commencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
rage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaven  that  he  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi- 
ble suggestion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro- 
bably obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
absurdity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald.  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  ns  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Claudian,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  true  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
feeling :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified  ;  but  our  nobler  energies  are 
never  awakened ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearts  are 
softened. 


Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects :  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  springs  of  Aponus  are  described.  The  Feocen- 
nine  verses  display  considerable  lightness  and 
grace ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  arc 
not  worth  reading. 

Tho  Editio  Prince ps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Vicenza  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  foL,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Barn ab us  Celsanus,  and 
appears  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  MS. 
from  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angelus  Ugoletus,  4 to.,  1493, 
superintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Epithalamium  of  Pa! lad i us  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponus,  and  the  Gigantomachia,  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymus  Victor  and  Jo- 
annes Singrcnius,  4 to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Camera,  is  the  first  which  con- 
tains the  Laudes  Hcrculis,  In  Sirenas,  La  us  Christi, 
and  Miracula  Christi.    The  first  truly  critical  edi- 
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tion  was  that  of  Theod.  Pulmannus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantinus,  16mo.,  1671,  including  the 
notes  of  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Bart  hi  us,  Francf.  and  Hamburg.  1660  and  lb*.54, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS-,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect.  The  edition  of 
Qesner,  Lips.  1769,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  far 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  the 
younger  Burmann,  Amst  1760,  forming  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4 to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  O.  L,  Kdnig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Ootting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

The  **  Rapt  us  Prose  rpinae"  was  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  **  Claudiani  de  Raptu  Pro- 
serpinae  Tragoediae  duae,"  at  Utrecht,  by  Ketelacr 
and  Leerapt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  translation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lond.  1817  ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit.  [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KAouoWo*),  the  author  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447  ;  Jacobs,  iii.  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad- 
dressed M  to  the  Saviour,**  and  which  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Christian.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  ap.  A  nthoL 
Urate,  xiii.  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  (Hid.  Eed.  i.  19)  mentions 
as  Nourishing  under  Theodosiu*  II.,  who  reigned 
a.  D.  408—450.  The  (ligcmtamackia,  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  CaiaL  MSS.  Matrit. 
p.215),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  irdrpui  Tapffav,  *Ara£dp§ov,  Bqpvrov, 
Nucoiar,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  Antk.  Grace. 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDI'DIUSMAMERTUS. 
[Mambrtub,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.   [Claudia  Gins.] 

1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Rboillbnsi.%  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Regiilum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius;  Dionysius 
calls  him  Tiros  KAatftiot),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome.  (b.  C  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as- 
signed to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Liv.  ii.  16,  iv.  3, 
x.  8;  Dionya.  v.  40,  xL  15;  Sueton.  7ft.  1;  Tac. 
Am.  xi.  24,  xii.  25;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked  his 
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Stkmma  Claudiorum. 


1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  Co*,  b.  c  495. 


2.  App.  Claud.  Sabinus, 
Cos.  a  c  471. 
I 

4.  App.  Claud.  Cnusus,  Decemrir  a  c  4.51. 


3.  C.  Claud.  Sabinus, 
Cos.  a  c  460. 


5.  App.  Claud.  Cnusus, 
Trib.  Mil.  a  c.  424. 

I 

7.  App.  Claud.  Cnusus 
Trib.  Mil.  a  c.  403. 
I 

9.  C.  Claud.  C  raw  us,  Diet  b.  c  337. 

I  


6.  P.  Claud. 


8.  App.  Claud.  Cnusus, 
Diet  a.  c.  3G2,  Cos.  a  c  349. 


11.  App.  Claud.  Caudex,  Cos.  a  c.  264. 


10.  App.  Claud.  Caecus,  Cens.  a  c  312. 

 I  ,  

I   """         1  i  I  i 

1 2.  App.  CI.  Cms-  1 3.  P.  CI.  Pulcher,  1 4.  C.  CI.  Cento,  1 5.  Tib.  CL  1 6.  Claudia© 
susCos.ac.268.  Cos.  a  c  249.  Cos.  a  c.  240.  Nero.  Quinque. 

 !   I  


r 

17.  App.  CI.  Pulcher, 
Cos.  a  c  212. 

 I 


18.  Claudia  Quinta. 


I 

(C.  CI  Cento.)? 


21.  P.  CI.  Pulcher, 


I  I  I 

1 9.  Claudia.  Mar-    20.  App.  CI.    21.  P.  CI.  Pulcher,   22.  C.  CI.  Pulcher,  23.  C.  CI.  24.  Ap.  C 

ried  Pacuvius         Pulcher.         Cos.  a  c  184.         Cos.  ac  177.  Cento.  Cento. 

Culavius. 


25.  App.  CL  Pulcher.  Married  Antistia.      26.  C.  CL  Pulcher,  Cos.  a c  130. 

I 


App.  CL  Pulcher.     28.  C  CL  Pule 
I 


III  I  I 

29.  App.  CL    30.  Claudia.    31.  Claudia.  32.  C.  CI.  Pulcher,    33.  App.  CI.  Pulcher  (?) 
Pulcher.        Vestal            Married  Cos.  b.  c.  92.  Interrex  a  c.  77. 

I  Tib.  Gracchus. 

I   34.  App.  CL  Pulcher, 

j  |  Cos.  a  c  79. 

35._App.  CI.       36.  C.  a  Pul-       37.  Claudia. 

cher.  Pro©-  Married 
tor  a  c.  73.        M.  Philippus. 


38.  App.  CL  Pul- 
cher, Cocac. 
54. 


 i  

39.  C.  CL  Pul- 
cher, Praetor 
ac  56. 


 i — 

40.  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher, 
Trib.  Pleb. 
ac  58. 

I 


r  r  1 

41.  Clod ia.  42.  Clodia.  43.  Clodia. 

Married  Married  Married 

Q.  Mar-  Q.  MeteW  L.  Lucul- 

ciusRex.  lusCeler.  lu*. 


44.  CtaudiA. 

Married 
Cu.  Pompeius. 


I 

45.  Claudia. 
Married 
M.  Brutus. 


46.  App.  CL     47.  App.  CL      48.  P. 


49.  Clodia 
Married 


(Augustus.) 
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descendants,  and,  in  his  consulship  (u.c.  495), 
shewed  great  severity  towards  the  plelteian  debtors. 
(Lit.  ii.  21,23,  24, 27;  Dionys.  vi.  23,  24,  27,  30.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refusal  of  the  commons  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
tor. (Lit.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
same  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  the 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sneer,  in  R.  c.  494  (Dionys. 
vi.  59,  &c.),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionys.  vii.  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolauus.  (Dionys. 
Til  47,  &c.)  He  is  made  by  Dionysius  (yiiL  73, 
ice)  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius.  According  to  Pliny 
(//.  .V.  xxxr.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
images  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
Bellona). 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rk- 
gillrnsir,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  B.  c  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
viii.  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  the  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  violent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
strove  to  revenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  severity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  and  was  brought 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  story,  he  killed  himself  before  the  trial. 
(Liv.  ii.  56-431;  Dionys.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nie- 
buhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rkgil- 
i.knhir,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  x.  30 ; 
Liv.  iii.  35),  was  consul  in  b.c  460,  when  Appias 
Ilerdonius  seized  the  Capitol.  After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
rm tilinn  law.  (Liv.  iii.  15 — 21  ;  Dionys.  x.  9, 
12 — 17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes and  the  law  de  Aventino  pMiatndo.  (Dionys. 
x.  30,  32.)  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  Though  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
against  an  immoderate  use  of  his  power.  (Liv.  iii. 
40;  Dionys.  xi.  7-11.)  His  remonstrances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  be  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xi  49.)  In  445  we  find  him 
strenuously  opposing  the  law  of  Canuleius,  and  pro- 
posing to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
(Liv.  iv.  6.)  According  to  Dionysius,  however 
(xi.  55,  56),  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Crarsus  (or  Crassinus) 
Rk<)!L1.bN8!8  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii.  35) ;  but,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
following  form :  Ap.  C/nndias  Ap.f.M.n.  CVassta. 
Jttgill.  Saftinus  //.,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  person.  (See  Nicbuhr,  vol.  ii.  note  754.) 
He  was  elected  consul  in  b.  c  451,  and  on  the 
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appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
beexune  paramount,  and  he  so  far  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  ho  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  real  character 
betntyed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trioL  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xL  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  33, 
35—58  ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  decern  viral  legislation,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  «.  r. 
Ttrelre  Table*. 

5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crarsinu*),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  a  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  marked  by  a  genuine  Clau- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  36.) 

6.  P.  Claudius  Crasrus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.    (Liv.  vi.  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  Arp.  N.  Crassus  (or 
Crarsinus),  son  of  No.  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  ono 
of  the  college.  (Nicbuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3—6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  1 — 6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  r.  App.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Crassinus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hernicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  nt  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40 — 42,  vii. 
6,  4c,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 

B.  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii.  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.Carcus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blindness  was  real,  and  there  can 
tie  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  be  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic.  de  Seneci.  6,  Tutc.  Dup.  v.  38  ;  Pint.  Pyrrh. 
18,  19  ;  Diodorus,  xx.  36  ;  Appian,  Samn.  10.) 
He  was  twice  curule  aedile  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed. 
v.  72),  and  in  B.  c  312  was  elected  censor  with 

C.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previously. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub- 
servient to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 

I up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  the  low  popular  party. 
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even  the  tons  of  freedroen.  Ilia  list,  however,  wa« 
tet  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plau- 
titu  resigned,  and  Appius  continued  in  office  as  sole 
censor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  np  the  lists 
of  the  tribes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  that  his 
influence  might  predominate  in  alL  (Liv.  ix.  29, 
30,  33,  34,  46 ;  Suet  Clamd.  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiii.  6)  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  secretary,  Cn.  Flavius,  published  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  Asow  actionrt.  But 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  censorship  (for 
his  political  innovations  were  in  good  part  set 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  was  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  (Liv. 

ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  5  ;  Niebuhr,  voL  Hi. 
pp.  303—309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  mu*t 
hate  sold  large  portions  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  his  censorship  (bur  years.  (Niebuhr,  voL 
iii.  pp.  294 — 31 3.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  resigning  his  censorship,  which  he  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest (Lir.  ix.  42.)  In  the  following  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeians.  ( x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed intcrrcx  (an  office  which  ho  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  ad  ann,  561 ), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Liv.  x.  11 ;  Ck.  BruL  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed at  first  in  Samnium  with  snme  success.  (Liv. 

x.  17  ;  Orelli,  /*#cr.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volumnius,  the  combined  armies  pained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites.  (Liv. 
x.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  wjis  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites. (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc  in  Orelli,  /.  c.) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cincas  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus 
to  propnw  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  resist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  (Liv.  xiii.  ;  Cic 
Brut.  14,  16,  De  SeneeL  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (x.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic.  T*sc 
Ditp.  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Priscian.  viiL  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Festus,  *.  v.  Stuprum.)  Its  contents  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast.  He  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  Utttrpationibu*^  and  according  to  some 
was  the  author  of  the  Action**  which  Flavius 
published.  [Flavius.]  (Pomponius,  Dig.  i.  2. 
8  36.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
(Cic.  de  Seiect.  11.) 

1 1.  A  pp.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.  Caudbx,  also 
son  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
attention  to  naval  affairs.    tSenec.  de  Brev.  VUae, 
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13.)  He  was  elected  consul  B.  c,  264,  and  com- 
manded the  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
MamertinL  He  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  raised  the  siege  of  Messana.  After  a 
repulse  from  Egesta,  and  some  other  unsuccessful 
operations,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Messana  and  re- 
turned home.  (Polyb.  i.  11,  12,  16;  Suet.  Tih.  2.) 

12.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  C  n.  Cra.ws 
(or  CRASSixuft)  Rurus,  the  eldest  son  of  No.  10, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  the  gens  who  bore  the 
surname  Crassus.  He  was  consul  a.  c  268.  ( Fast. 
Sic.;  VelL  Pat.  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Pulthbw,  the 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  surname,  was  the 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possessed  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  most  of  the  worst  characteris- 
tics of  this  family.  He  was  elected  consul  in  b,  c 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  reinforce  the 
troops  at  Lilybaeum.  In  defiance  of  the  anguries, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  har- 
bour of  Pre  porta,  but  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  (Polyb.  i.  49,  Ace. ; 
Ck.  De  Dhin.  i.  16,  n.  8,  33 ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  de. 
p.  837,  ed.  Orel!. ;  Liv.  xix. ;  Suet.  Til*.  2.) 
Claudius  was  recalled  and  commanded  to  appoint  a 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Claudius  filycias  or 
Olicia,  the  son  of  a  freed  man.  but  the  nomination 
was  immediately  superseded.  ( Suet  Tit,  2  ;  Fasti 
Capit.)  P.  Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
and,  according  to  Polybius  (L  52)  and  Cicero  {de 
Nat.  Dear.  ii.  3),  was  severely  punished.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  (Schol.  Bob.  /.  c. ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thunder-storm  whkh  happened 
stopped  the  proceedings ;  but  he  was  impeached  a 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  survive 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  B.  c.  246. 
[Claudia,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  he 
killed  himself.    (Val.  Max.  L  4.  §  3.) 

14.  C  Claudius  App.  k.  C.  n.  Ckxtho  or 
Crntq,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  in  a  c 
240,  interrex  in  217,  and  dictator  in  213.  (Fasti 
Cap.;  Ck.  Ttac.  Ditp.  i.  1,  BruL  18;  Liv.  xxiL 
34,  xxv.  2.) 

15.  Tib.  Claudius  Nkro,  fourth  son  of  No. 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  him. 
(Suet  Tib.  3 ;  GelL  xiii.  22.)  An  account  of  his 
descendants  is  given  under  Nbro. 

16.  Claudiab  Quinqub.    [Claudia.  No.  1.] 

17.  App.  Claudius  P.  p.  App.  tt.  Pulcheb, 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  b.  c  217.  (Liv.  xxii. 
53.)  In  the  following  year  he  was  military  tri- 
bune, and  fought  at  Cannae.  Together  with  P. 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command  by 
the  troops  who  bad  fled  to  Canusium.  In  215  he 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  relics  of 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  his  efforts  to 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians  were  un- 
successful. (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  xxiv.  6,  7.) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  year  also,  a* 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Marcellus.  (xxiv.  10, 
21,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36  ;  Polyb.  viiL  3,  5,  9),  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at  I^eontini. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In  212  he  was  elected  consul, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  laid  siege  to  Capua.  At  the  close  of  his 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  he  went  to  Rome  and  created  two  new 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  prolonged  another 
year.    In  the  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua 
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he  received  a  wound,  from  the  effect*  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  »urrcnder  of  the  city.  He 
ineffectually  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  which  Fulvius  took  on  the  Capuans. 
(I. iv.  zxt.  2,  22,  41,  zxvi.  1,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Quinta.    [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  3.] 

20.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchp.r, 
•on  of  No.  17.  In  b.  c  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  served  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  35,  36,  xxxiii.  29,  xxxiv.  50.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Greece  in  191,  serving  first 
under  M.  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antinchus 
(xxxvi.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  cousul  M\ 
Acilius  Glabrio  against  the  Aetolians.  (xxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  187  he  was  made  praetor,  andTarentum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  his  province,  (xxxviii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  comitia,  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  Publius  to  the  consul- 
ship, (xxxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appius  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wrest  from  his  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33—39.)  In 
176  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  bent  to  the  Aeto- 
lians, to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus, 
(xli.  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulciibr,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  B.  a  189  he  was  curule  acdile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  ecmsnl  [sec  No.  20]  (xxxix.  32),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  (xl.  29.) 

22.  C  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  N.  Pulchkr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  44), 
was  made  augur  in  b.c  195,  praetor  in  180  (xl. 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
I  stria  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  out  without  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istrians  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celebrated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  comitia,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mutina.  (xli.  10 — 18; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
tribune  under  P.  Licinius  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
xlii.  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  Ti.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
but  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
quittal. Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freedmen  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe— the  Esquiline.  (xliii.  14 
—16,  xliv.  16,  xlv.  15;  Valer.  Max.  vl  5.  §  3.) 
In  167  Claudius  was  one  of  an  embassy  often  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Ckvto,  probably  the  grand- 
son of  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 


in  B.  c  200,  in  the  war  with  Philip.  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  roaster  of  Chalci*  in  Euboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march- 
ed in  person  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxi.  14,  22, 
&c ;  Zonar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cento,  brother  of  No.  23, 
was  aedile  in  B.  c.  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hi  span  ia  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  (xli.  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  lllyricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii. 
11,  12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  Apr.  n.  Pulchkr, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  B.C.  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  da 
Aauaed.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Ixxix.  lxxx.;  Oros. 
v.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him  ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  (Cic. 
pro  Cael.  14  ;  Sucton.  TA.  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censorship,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  lxxxiv. ; 
Plut.  Tib.  (,'rucck.  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  u»  c.  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands  ( Liv.  JCjrit. 
58;  Orelli,  Inner.  No.  570;  Veil.  Fat.  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
A  emit  38;  Cic.  de  Rrp.  i.  19.>  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,  Ii.  C.  i.  18.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  scnatup. 
(Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  10;  Plut.  Tib.  (inuxh.  4.) 
Cicero  {Brut.  28)  says,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
wiis  fluent  and  vehement.  He  married  Autistia. 
[Antustia,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  B.C.  130,  and  laid  information  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirius 
Carbo.  (Cic  <U  Leg.  Hi.  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  father  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  father's  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  B.  c  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic  He  Orat.  ii  70.)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  facetious  disposition. 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  5  ] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Pulchkr,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  16,  Verr.  ii.  49  ;  Fasti 

I  Capit.),  nppcors  in  b.c  100  as  one  of  those  who 
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took  op  anna  against  Saturninus.  (Cic  pro  Rub.  7.) 
In  99  he  wai  curule  aedile,  and  in  the  game*  cele- 
brated by  him  clrphants  were  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  nnd  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decoration*.  (Plin.  //.  N.  viii.  7,  xxxv.  7; 
Vol.  Max.  ii.  4.  §6.)  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  gave  laws  to 
the  Ilulrsini  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Vrrr.  ii.  49.)  The  Matiiertitii  made 
him  their  patronus.  (  t'crr.  iv.  3.)  lie  was  consul 
in  92.  (Fasti  Cup.)  Cicero  (Brut.  45)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  aud  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  B.  c. 
87.  lie  was  nppoiuted  to  guard  the  Janiculum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marius  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marius,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligation*.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  08.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  his 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  iuterrex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catultis  had  to  defend  Rome  ngaiust  M. 
Aetnilius  Lepidus.  (SalL  Fragin.  lib.  I.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  b.  c.  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship 
(Cic  pro  I'lunc.  21  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  103.)  H  » 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  province,  before  76,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Lir. 
Ejrit.  91 ;  Flor.  iii.  4 ;  Oros.  v.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbk,  apparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orclli,  Itucript.  No.  578.)  When 
curule  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games. 
(Cic  de  llarusp.  Iic*p.  12.)  In  B.  c  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic  pro  Arch.  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  n.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  Epit.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  bis  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic  pro  Itotm,  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Rome,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Plut. 
Sulla,  29.)  He  married  Caecilia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Varro, 
H.  H.  iii.  16.) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  curule  aedile  excluded  slaves  from  the  Me- 
galesian games  which  ho  celebrated.  (Cic  d«  Har. 
li**p,  12.)  In  u.  i.  73  he  was  praetor  (Plut. 
Cntxa.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (Liv.  Epit.  95;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  ( Varr.  Jt.  H.  iii.  16),  appears  in  b.  c  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic. 
Die.  in  Caecil.  p.  109,  Orel  I.)  In  70  he  served  in 
Asia  under  his  brother-in-law,  Lucullus,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridates.  (Plut.  Lucuil.  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adorn 
the  games  whkh  ho  contemplated  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic  pro  thin.  43  ;  SchoL  Bob.  tn  oral,  in 
Clod,  ct  Cur.  p.  338,  Orell.)  Through  tho  favour 
and  influenco  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
was  made  praetor  without  first  filling  the  oflico  of 
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aedile.  (Cic.  Lc)  As  praetor  (b.c.57)  he  pr<*- 
sided  in  trials  for  extortion,  and  Cicero  express*-* 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  bis  brother  Quintus,  who  had 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  (AdAtt.ui.  17.)  Though 
Appius  did  not  openly  and  in  person  oppose  Cice- 
ro's recall  (Cic  ad  Earn.  iiL  10.  §  8;  comp.  pro 
/Jttrn.  33),  he  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  the 
proceedings  of  his  brother  Pubbus.  He  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  gladiators  whom  he  bad  hired,  and 
alone  of  tho  praetors  did  nothing  on  behalf  of 
Cicero  ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  shewed 
more  decidedly  which  side  he  took.  (Cic  pro  Srai. 
36,  39—41,  m  /W.  15,  pro  AM.  15,  p>*t.  Red. 
in  Sen.  9,  ad  AU.  iv.  1—3;  Schol.  Bob.  p. 
307,  Orell. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)  Next  year 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  paid 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Luca.  (Plut.  Car*.  21  ;  Cic 
ad  Q.  F.  ii.  6,  15.)  In  a.  c.  54  he  was  choseu 
consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  I;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  GO,  xl.  1.)  Through 
the  intervention  of  Pompey,  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,  though 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  appear,  in  part  at  least, 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avurice.  (Cic.  ad.  Q.  E. 
ii.  12,  ad  Earn.  L  9,  iiL  10.)  When  Oabinius 
returned  from  his  province,  Appius  appeared  as  his 
accuser,  in  hopes  that  his  silence  might  be  bought, 
though  previously  he  had  said  he  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  pr»**o- 
cution.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Er.  ii.  12,  13,  iii.  2  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  CO.)  Similar  motives  appear  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  support  C.  Pomptinus  in  his  claim 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  16,  ad  Q.  E.  iii.  4.) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  his  dishonesty  and 
venality  was  the  compact  which  ho  and  his  col- 
league entered  into  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvin  us 
and  C.  Memmius,  two  of  the  candidates  for  the 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  bound  them- 
selves in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  sesterces  a-pi«>cc. 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  consuls,  to  bring 
forward  faise  witnesses  to  prove  that  laws  had 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appius  and  his  colleague 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  settling  in  other 
respects  the  administration  of  the  provitices>  to 
which  they  were  to  go  as  proconsuls.  The  whole 
affair,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  comitia  were 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  18,  15,  lt>, 
ad  Q.  Er.  iiL  I.  cap.  .5.)  Appius,  however,  asserted 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  without  a  lex 
curiata.  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  25,  a<i  AU.  iv.  16.  §  12.) 
lie  reached  his  province  in  July,  a.  c  53,  and  go- 
verned it  for  two  years.  II  is  rule  appears  to  have  been 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Cic.  ad  Aft.  v».  1, 
2.  $  8,  ad  Fain.  xv.  4,  comp.  iii.  8.  i  5-8.)  He  mnrie 
war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  Amanus,  and  aome 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  for  claim- 
ing a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iiL  1,2;  EckheL, 
iv.  p.  360.)  Cicero  wrote  to  him,  while  in  his 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  («</ 
Earn.  iii.  1);  but  when  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  hi*  displea- 
sure, lie  avoidt-d  meeting  him,  and  shewed  him 
other  marks  of  disrespect.  His  displeasure  wnj 
increased  by  Cicero's  countermanding  some  of  bis 
directions  and  regulations.  (Ad  Earn.  iii.  2 — o*.  7, 
8.)  Appius  on  bis  return  demanded  a  triumph, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  claim  by  an 
impeachment  instituted  against  him  by  Dolaht-lla. 
(A<1  Earn.  iii.  9,  viii.  6,  iiL  11.)  As  witn<-*MMi 
were  required  from  bis  old  province,  he  found  him- 
self again  obligod  to  pay  court  to  Cicero,  (AdEum, 
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Ki.  10,  comp.  viii.  6,  ad  Alt.  vi.  2.  §  10.)  Through 
the  exertion*  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  Horteusius, 
he  was  acquitted.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  1 1,  Brut.  64,  94.) 
He  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, and  a  charge  of  bribery  was  brought  against 
him,  but  he  was  acquitted.  (Ad  Fam.  iii,  11,  12.) 
He  was  chosen  censor  with  L.  Piso,  b.c  50.  (For 
an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appius  and 
Caelius,  and  the  mutual  prosecutions  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  see  Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  12,  ad  Q.  F.  ii. 
13.)  Appius  exercised  his  power  as  censor  with 
severity  (ad  Fam.  viii.  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  se- 
veral from  the  senate,  among  others  the  histo- 
rian Sallust  ( Dion  xL  63  ;  Acron.  ad  Hot.  Serm. 
i.  2.  48.)  Appius,  by  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey, and  his  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
(Dion  xl.  b'4),  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  Caesar,  and,  when  the  latter  marched  upon 
Rome,  he  fled  from  Italy.  (Ad  AtL  ix.  1.  $  4.) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  received  Greece  as  his 
province.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn 
his  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctions,  went  to 
Euboca,  where  he  died  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
aalus.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8.  $  10  ;  Lucan,  r.  120-236.) 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  college  of  augurs  in  59. 
( Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  2.  i  2 ;  Cic.  ml  Fam.  iii.  10.  $  9.) 
He  was  well  skilled  in  augury,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  augural  discipline,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cicero.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.  (Cic.  de  U'y.  ii.  13, 
de  Ditin.  ii.  35,  Brut.  77,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  11  ; 
Festu-s  *.*.  Solutimuin.)  He  believed  in  augury 
and  divination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.  (Cic  de  Dir.  i  16,  58, 
7W.  DL>p.  i.  16.)  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  (Brut.  77.)  His  favourite  and 
confidant  was  a  frecdman  named  Phaniaa.  (Ad 
Fam.  iii.  1,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  35 
(Cic  pro  Scaur.  §  33  ;  Ascon.  i«  Aldan,  p.  35,  ed. 
Orcll.),  and  older  thau  bis  brother  Publius,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively 
held  public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
(pro  CacL  15,  where  Publius  is  called  mutimtu 
/ra/er),  was  appointed  legal  us  by  Caesar  in  B.  c 
58.  (Cic  pro  Sejrt.  18.)  In  56  he  became  praetor, 
and  assisted  his  brother  Publius  when  he  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  from  removing  from 
the  capitol  the  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  21 .)  In  55  he 
went  to  Asia  as  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
posed becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
was  induced  to  abandon  his  design  and  remain  in 
his  province.  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  33 — 35.)  On 
his  return  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Scr- 
vilius,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  the  prose- 
cution. This  proceeding  was  subsequently  (in 
n.  c.  51)  exposed  by  his  younger  son  Appius  de- 
manding buck  from  Servilius  the  sum  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (B.C.  52) 
Caius  was  no  longer  alive.  (Ascon.  mi  Mdon.  p. 
35,  Orell.) 

40.  P.  Clodius  Pllcher,  was  the  youngest 
sm  of  No.  35.  The  form  of  the  name  Clodius 
was  not  peculiar  to  him:  it  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  case  of  others  of  the  gens  (Orelli,  luscript. 
579);  and  Clodius  vfvts  himself  sometimes  called 
Claudius.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  He  first  makes 
his  appearance  in  history  in  B.  c.  70,  serving  with 
his  brother  Appius  under  his  brother-in-law,  L. 


Lucullus,  in  Asia.  Displeased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucullus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lucullus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q.  Marcius  Hex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  CUicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiochcia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Arabians.  Here  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  civil  affairs  in  a  c  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  his  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  B.  c  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpine,  where  he  resort- 
ed to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  reduced  him,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Asconius  (in  Mil.  p.  50,  OrelL)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  charged  him  with  having  taken  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
(de  Harm)).  Heap.  3,  pro  Mil.  1 4),  no  intimation 
of  the  kiud  appears  in  Cicero;  and  Plutarch  (Cic. 
29)  says,  that  on  that  occasion  he  took  the  sido  of 
the  consul,  and  was  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him- 
self and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompcia,  Caesar's  wife,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprize  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de- 
tected by  his  voice,  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  hiin.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  and  was  elected  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  be  set  out  for 
his  province,  ho  was  impeached  for  this  offence. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifices, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  effect  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senato  was 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  plan  ;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensius, 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenus 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  decuries.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  hitherto  strenuously  supported  the 
senate,  now  relaxed  iu  his  exertions.  Clodius  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evidence 
shewed  that  he  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  threo 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  liave  been  at  Inter- 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  sarcastic 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contradiction  to  his  testimony, 
attacked  Clodius  and  his  partisans  in  the  scnatu 
with  great  vehemence. 
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Soon  after  hia  acquittal  Clodius  went  to  bit 
province,  Sicily,  and  intimated  hi*  design  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  acdileship.  On  bit 
return,  however,  he  disclosed  a  different  purpose. 
Ka«er  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  might 
be  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  purposed 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  For  this  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  bo  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian family ;  and  as  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  place  by  a 
rote  of  the  people  in  the  coniitia  curiata.  (This 
ceremony  was  called  Adrogaiio :  sec  Did.  of  Ant. 
a.  v.  Adrogaiio.)  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Hcrennius  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clodius, 
though  he  at  times  shews  that  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result.  The  triumvirs  had  not  yet  taken 
Clodius'  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Culpur- 
nius  Pito  for  extortion,  their  influence  procured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
Antonius,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fonteius  (at  the  end  of  the  year  GO). 
The  lex  curiata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular,  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pontifices  nod  not  been  obtained ;  Fon- 
teius was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  nor 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  several  children  ;  the 
nidation  was  not  made  public  three  nundine*  be- 
fore the  comitia ;  and  it  was  passed  although 
liibulns  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigrancs, 
and  that  by  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  to 
\>e  true.  Clodius  was  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuneship.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
his  object,  and  entered  upon  his  office  in  December, 
B.  c  59. 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  he  prevented 
Btbulus,on  byingdown  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  measures  were  a  series  of 
laws,  calculated  to  lay  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  was  a  law  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  citizens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.  This  enactment  was  de- 
signed specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  law  for  Ike  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  tho  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  organized  bodies.  A  fourth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their 
joint  sentence.    The  consuls  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  his  interests  by  undertaking  to  secure  to 
them  the  provinces  which  they  wished.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  his  attack  upon 
Cicero  by  proposing  a  law  to  the  effect,  that  who- 
ever had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemncd 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  interdicted  from 
earth  and  water.  For  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  Cicero's 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  Cicero,  p.  713. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Cicero  left  the  city 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  laws,  one 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  water,  because 
he  had  illegally  put  citizens  to  death,  and  forged  a 
decree  of  the  senate ;  the  other  forbidding  any  one, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  him.  The 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodius  added  the  clause, 
that  no  proposition  should  ever  be  made  for  re- 
versing the  decree  till  those  whom  Cicero  had  put 
to  death  should  come  to  life  again.  The  law  was 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  engraven  on 
brass.  On  the  same  day,  the  consuls  Cabin  ius 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia 
assigned  to  them,  with  extraordinary  powers. 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cats,  who,  by  a 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,  was  sent  with  the 
powers  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  its  king,  Ptolemy, 
and  to  restore  some  Byzantine  exiles.  [Cato,  p. 
648,  b.]  In  the  former  nefarious  proceeding, 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pretext  the  will 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  1.,  the  uncle  of  the  Cyprian 
king,  who,  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  made 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  set  fire  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  and 
destroyed  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae, 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carried  off  from 
them  was  divided  between  the  two  consuls.  The 
ground  on  which  the  Palatine  house  stood,  with 
such  of  the  property  as  still  remained,  was  put  up 
to  auction.  Clodius  wished  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser  of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  himself,  got  a 
needy  fellow  named  Scato  to  bid  for  him.  He 
wished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  palace  of  sur- 
passing size  and  magnificence.  A  short  time  be- 
fore he  had  purchased  the  house  of  Q.  S*iu* 
l'ostuinua,  after  poisoning  the  owner,  who  had  re- 
fused to  sell  it.  This  it  was  bis  intention  to  unite 
with  another  house  which  he  already  had  th«.n*. 
He  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus,  which 
adjoined  Cicero's  grounds  and  erected  auother  in 
its  place,  with  his  own  name  inscribed  on  it.  To 
alienate  Cicero's  property  irretrievably,  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  goddess  Liberia*,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  dwelling,  with  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catulus  had  stood,  »» 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.  For  the 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  of  the  statue  of 
a  Tanagraean  hctacra,  which  his  brother  Appius 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  armed 
bands  whom  he  employed,  Clodius  required  large 
sums  of  money;  but  this  he  did  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  procuring :  for  with  the  populace  he 
was  all-powerful,  and  his  influence  made  his  favour 
worth  purchasing.  (For  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which,  through  his  influence,  Brogitanis  of  Galaiiu 
was  made  priest  of  Cybele  at*Pessinus,aml  MenuU 
of  Anngnia  screened  from  punishment,  with  other 
arbitrary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  Clodius,  see 
Cic.  pro  Dvm.  30,  50,  de  liar.  R**p.  13,  yt-oSt^u 
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2G,  30.  pro  Mil.  J 7.  IV2.)  He  went  so  far  m  to 
offend  Pompey  by  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigraues, 
son  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Koine.  In  this  instance  also 
his  services  were  purchased.  Pompey,  however, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
insult.  Clodius  soon  assailed  him  more  openly. 
The  consul  (iabiuius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
bauds  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
( iabiuius  himself  was  wounded  and  his  fasces 
broken.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninnius  went 
through  the  force  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Gnbinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
his  slaves,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
his  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  frecdman  Damis  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  Flavius  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  them  off. 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c.  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
tribunitial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  nis 
armed  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  effect  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune  Fnbricius,  Clodius 
appeared  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
tors; Fabricius  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
support  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricius  was  worsted.  Soon  after- 
wards, Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
hift  opponents,  the  tribune  Sex  tin  a,  who  nearly  lost 
bin  life  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Milo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
life  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  the  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  Apolli- 
narian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
praetor  L.  Caecilius,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
house.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence ;  and 
finding  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
armed  band  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
posing parties. 

W  lien  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it  ;  and 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  su(M*rintcnd  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
vided also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 


ligion. The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pontitices,  but  was  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  all  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  favourable  to  himself,  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  off,  pulled  down  the  portico  of  (Vitulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  Milo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Gennalus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaccus.  When  Marcellinus  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  the  discussion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
nedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution  ;  and  threatened  the  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.     Marcellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial  ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metellus 
from  holding  the  comitia,    Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  observing  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(B.C.  56),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.  The  optimates  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.    Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar's  designs.  Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election  im- 
peached Milo  for  public  violence,    Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius*  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raising  a  tumult  Milo's 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.    A  fray  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.    The  matter  was 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it, 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  slaves,  that  the 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  baruspices  on 
some  prodigies  which  bad  happened  near  Rome, 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  sacred  places.    Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re- 
I  furring  to  the  restoration  of  Cicero's  house,  ami 
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rondo  it  a  handle  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  him.  I 
Cicero  replied  in  the  speech  De  I/aruspicum  Itr- 
tponsis.  By  this  time  Pompey  and  Clodius  had 
found  it  convenient  to  make  common  cause  with 
each  other.  A  fresh  attack  which  Clodius  soon 
nfti*rwurds  made  on  Cicero's  house  was  repulsed  by 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
Cicero,  after  being  once  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodius  and  his  brother,  succeeded  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Clodius  in  carrying  off  from  the  capitol 
tlie  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engraved. 

Clodius  actively  supported  Pompey  and  Crassus 
when  they  became  candidates  for  the  consulship, 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
a  c.  55,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resources, 
and  getting  from  Brogi torus  and  some  others  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Home.  We  hear  uothing  more  of  him 
this  yenr.  In  a  c.  54  we  find  him  prosecuting  I 
the  ex-tribune  Procilius,  who,  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  charged  with  murder ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Yet  it 
iippeurs  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic.  ad  Ait,  iv.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  15,  b.,  hi.  1.4.) 

In  a  c  53  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  aimed  bands  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu- 
mults and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  comitia,  Clodius  fell  upon  them  with 
hi*  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Do  mi  ti  us,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
spoke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  with 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  Da  Aerc  aikno  Miionis.  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  ac.  52,  Milo 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  Bovillae 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Home  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  MuVs  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  passed 
each  other  without  disturbance;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  Milo's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Bovillae.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodius'  men 
were  slain,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  see  it 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and 
agaiu  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostra.  The 
mob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  inflam- 


matory speeches  of  the  tribunes  Munatins  Plancus 
and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  headed  by  Sex.  Clodius 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Curia  Hostilia,  made  a 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches,  tables,  and  writings, 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  spot.  Not  only  the 
sennte-house,  but  the  Porcian  basilica,  erected  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  nnd  other  adjoining  buildings, 
were  reduced  to  nshes.  (For  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed,  see  Milo.) 

Clodius  whs  twice  married,  first  to  Pinaria,  and 
afterwards  to  Fulvia  He  left  a  son,  Publius,  and 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  with  having  held 
an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  three  sisters. 
[Claudia,  No*.  7 — 9.]  Clodius  inherited  no 
property  from  his  father.  [See  No.  35.]  Besides 
what  he  obtained  by  less  honest  means,  he  re- 
ceived some  money  by  legacies  and  by  letting  one 
of  his  houses  on  the  Palatine.  He  also  received 
a  considerable  dowry  with  his  wife  Fulvia.  He 
was  the  owner  of  two  houses  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
nn  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  possessions  in 
Etruria,  near  lake  Prelius.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  effeminate,  and  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability  there  can  be  little  question ;  still  less 
that  his  character  was  of  the  most  profligate  kind. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  possessed  considera- 
ble eloquence, 

The  chief  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of  Clodius 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  C'aelio,  pro  SexOo, 
pro  Milone,  pro  Domo  $ua,  de  Harusjticum  Un- 
pawn, in  IHeonem,  and  im  Clottium  ri  Curionr,,,, 
and  his  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintus; 
Plutarch's  lives  of  Lucullus,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Cassius.  Of  modern  writers. 
Middle  ton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  touched  upon 
the  leading  points  of  Clodius*  history  ;  but  the 
best  and  fullest  account  has  been  given  hy  Dru- 
roann,  G<*chkhle  Horns,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199—370. 
41—  45.  CioniAR.    [Claudiak,  No*.  7 — 1  L] 

46.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulciikr,  the 
I  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C  Claudius.   [No.  39.] 

Both  he  and  his  younger  brother  bore  the  prae no- 
men  Appius  (Ascon.  Arg.  in  Milon.  p.  35,  Orell.), 
from  which  it  was  conjectured  bv  Manutius  (its 
Uic  ad  Fam.  ii.  13.  §  2,  and  viii.  8.  §  2),  that  the 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  Appius  [No. 
38],  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  on 
which  he  is  designated  c.  clod.  c.  p.  (Vaillant, 
Ciaud.  No.  13.)  Cicero,  in  letters  written  to  Atticus 
during  his  exile  (Hi.  17.  §  1,  8.  §  2,  9.  §  3)  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  his  brother  Quintus  should  be 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appius  before  his  uncle  on 
a  charge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  Clodius 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  as  accusers  of  Milo. 
(Ascon.  mi  Mikm.  pp.  35,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  Orell.) 
In  a  a  50  he  led  back  from  Gallia  the  two  legions 
which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar  bv  Pompey.  (Pint. 
Pomp.  57.)  Whether  it  was  tins  Appius  or  his 
brother  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  38  (Dion.  Cass. 
xlviiL  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulciikr,  bro- 
ther of  No.  46,  joined  his  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  (b.  c,  52.)    Next  year  he  exposed  the  in- 

'  trigue  through  which  his  father  had  escaped  [see 
I  No.  39],  in  hopes  of  getting  back  the  bribe  that 
!  had  been  paid  to  Serrilius.    But  he  managed  the 
I  matter  so  clumsily,  that  Serrilius  escaped,  and 
Appius,  having  abandoned  a  prosecution  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Servilius,  was  himself 
not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  the  Ser- 
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vilii,  and  for  violence  by  Sex.  Tettius.  (fie.  ad 
Fam.  viii.  8.) 

48.  P.  Clodius,  son  of  P.  Clodius  and  Fulfil, 
was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father'*  death.  Milo 
wa»  accused  of  having  attempted  to  get  him  into 
hi*  power,  that  he  might  put  him  to.  death.  (As- 
cm.  im  MiUm.  p.  3G.)  His  stop-father  Autonius 
spoke  of  him  as  a  hopeful  lad.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  5. 
§3)  his  youth  was  spent  in  gluttony  and  debauch- 
ery, which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Clooia.    [Claudia,  No.  12.] 

There  are  several  coins  of  the  Claudia  gens.  A 
specimen  is  given  below  :  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
ivverse  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
scription P.  Ci-o»ii's  M.  Fn  but  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  Claudii  this  refers.        [C.  P.  M.J 


CLAU'DIUS.  The  following  were  plebeians, 
or  freedmen  of  the  patrician  Claudia  gens. 

1.  Q.  f  tAUBirs,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
plehs  in  a.  c.  218,  when  he  brought  forward  a  law 
that  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
rank,  should  posse**  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  .100  amphorae.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.)  The  Q.  Clau- 
dius Planum,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  208,  and 
had  Tarentum  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  (Liv.  xxviL  21,  22, 43, 
xxviii.  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodius,  praefectus  fabrum  to  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  consul  n.c.54.  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  iii.  4—6,  8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plrlw,  a  c.  43.  (Pscudo-Cic  ad  Brut.  L  1  ; 
comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  13.)  ■ 

3.  App.  Claudius,  C.  P.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  (Ad  Fam.  xi.  22.)  Who 
he  was  cannot  be  determined,  lie  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antjny,  who  had  restored  his 
father.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  bv  Ap- 
pian  (U.  V.  iv.  4  4,51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  is  uncertain. 

4.  Skx.  Ci.ooiis,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  a  man  of  low 
condition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cic.  pro  Cad.  32,  pro  I  km.  10.)  In 
h.  v,  AO  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Cmnpitalian  festival.  (Cic.  in  1'uon.  4; 
Axon.  p.  7,  Orell.)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (A scon. 
L  r.)  The  latter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  laws  which  ho  brought  forward  in 
his  tribuneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  eff.-ct  his  lex  frumentaria.  (Cic.  pro  J  torn.  10, 
18,  31,  50,  de  liar.  Hc*p.  6,  pro  S-rt.  64.)  We 
find  Scxtus  the  accomplice  of  Publius  in  all  his 
acts  of  violence.  (  pro  Cael.  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Cic.  ad 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  6,  pro  Curl.  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  see  No  40; 
Cic  pro  MU.  13,  33;  Ascon  pp.  34,  36.  48. 

He  was  impeached  by  C.  Cacacunius  Philo  and  j 
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M.  Aufiditin,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  in  Milan. 
p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  years,  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic  att  Att. 
xiv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  (pro  liain.  10,31, 
pro  Cael.  32)  charges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Sxx.  Clodiuk,  a  Siciliun  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  I'kil.  ii. 
4,  17,  iii.  9;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  30,  xlvL  8;  Suet. 
de  Oar.  Bhri.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(EckheL,  v.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  Anton.  Nos.  14,  15, 
Claud.  43—46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  it.  c  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipio  (Caes.  11.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodiui  llithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  (Ii.  C.  v.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Perusian  war,  and  was 
Liken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  a.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianus. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic  pro  Mil.  17;  Ascon.  in  Milan,  p.  33,  Orell.) 

8.  C  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24;  Plut  Anton.  22,  Brut.  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appinn,  B.  C.  v.  2.)  [CP.  M.J 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusis  Nrro  Grrmanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed from  a.  D.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Dmsus  and  An- 
tonia.  He  was  born  on  the  first  of  August,  8.  c. 
10,  nt  Lyons  in  daul,  and  lost  his  father  in  his 
infancy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives ;  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
paedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  portentum  hominii,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  he  did,  and  however  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  failed  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence.  He  was  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  and  confined  to  slaves  and  wo- 
men, whom  be  was  led  to  make  his  friends  nnd 
confidants  by  his  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart.  Duritig  the  long  period  previous  to  his  ac- 
cession, as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time   to  literary  pursuit*, 
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Augustus  and  hi*  uncle  Tiberius  always  treated 
bim  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  his  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  indeed,  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  ill-fated  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  received  the  news  of 
Caligula's  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the 
palace  ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  him  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
lectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allejnauce  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestertia — the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  said  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
hit  connexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

I  luring  the  first  two  days  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  n  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognized  Claudius  as  em- 
peror. The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  tlmt  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  (ear  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Urgula- 
nilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Drusus,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  Rut  as  he  had  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  ber,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aelia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing. At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Messaliua,  who,  together  with  the  frvedimn  Nar- 


cissus, Pallas,  and  others,  led  him  into  a  number 
of  cruel  acts.  After  the  fall  of  Messalina  by  her 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Narcissos,  Clau- 
dius was,  if  possible,  still  more  unfortunate  in 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina,  a.  d.  49. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son, 
Britannicua,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  in  order 
that  the  succession  might  be  secured  to  the  latter. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Agrip- 
pina in  a.  d.  54. 

The  conduct  of  Claudius  during  his  government, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  freed  men,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  he 
mn>!e  several  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  en- 
actments. He  was  particularly  fond  of  building, 
and  several  architectural  plans  which  bad  been 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  his  predeces- 
sors, were  carried  out  by  him.  He  built,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  Claudian  aquaeduct  (Atpta 
Claudta)y  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emissary  by 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was  carried  into 
the  river  Litis.  During  his  reign  several  wars 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Germany,  Syria,  and 
Mauretania;  but  they  were  conducted  by  bis 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  was  consti- 
tuted a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  a.  d.  43,  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  dispo- 
sition, he  quitted  the  island  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  eelebrau-d 
a  splendid  triumph.  Mauretania  was  made  a 
Roman  province  in  a.  d.  4*2  by  the  legate  Co. 
Hosidius. 

As  an  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  history,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  pursuit 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  With  the  assistance  of 
Sulpicius  Flavins,  he  began  at  an  early  age  to  write 
a  history  from  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar ; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  honest  in  his 
accounts,  be  was  severely  censured  by  his  mother 
and  grandmother.  He  accordingly  gave  up  his 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  the  earlier 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  but  of  the  latter 
forty-one  books.  A  third  work  were  memoirs  of 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Suetonius  de- 
scribes as  viagit  inrpte  quam  incl?tjiin1?r  comp»ntit. 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  of  Cicero  against 
the  attacks  of  Asiniua  Pollio.  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  as  of 
the  Latin  language,  for  he  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  Greek,  the  one  a  history  of  Carthage,  in 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Etruria,  in 
twenty  books.  However  small  the  literary  merit 
of  these  productions  may  have  been,  still  the  loss 
of  the  history  of  Etruria  in  particular  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  use  of  the 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  In 
A.  D.  48,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  senators 
should  obtain  ihcjtu  petendorum  honorum  at  Rome. 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  grateful  inhabi- 
tants of  Lyons  had  this  speech  of  the  emperor 
engraved  on  brazen  tables,  and  exhibited  them  in 
public.  Two  of  these  tables  were  discovered  at 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  The 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Grater's  Corp.  Intcript. 
p.  on.  (Sueton.  Ctaudhu ;  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix. ; 
Tacit.  Annal  libb.  xL  and  xii;  Zonaras,  xi.  8, 
Ac. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2,  &c,  xx.  1 ;  Ores. 
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vii.  6;  Eutrop.  vii.  13;  AareL  Vict,  de  Cat*.  4. 
Epti.  4  ;  Seneca,  Lutut  de  Morie  Druri  ;  com  p. 
Niobuhr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  vol.  t.  p.  213,  &c.) 

The  portrait  of  Claudius  is  given  in  each  of  the 
two  cuts  annexed  :  the  second,  which  was  struck 
by  Cotys  I.,  king  of  Thrace,  contains  also  that  of 
his  wife  Agrippina.  See  alto  p.  82.       [L.  S.J 


CLAU'DIUS  II.  fM.  Aubbxics  Claudius, 
surnamed  Gothicub),  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  268- 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
Dardania  or  Illyrio,  and  was  indebted  for  distinc- 
tion to  his  military  talents,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae against  the  northern  invaders  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  was  nominated  captain-general  of  the 
Illyrian  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  provinces 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  with  a  salary  and  appoint- 
ment* on  the  most  liberal  scale ;  by  the  teeDle  and 
indolent  son  of  the  latter  he  was  regarded  with  min- 
gled respect,  jealousy,  and  fear,  but  always  treated 
with  the  highest  consideration.  Having  been  sum- 
moned to  Italy  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Aureolus,  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  a 
share  in  the  plot  organized  against  Gnllienus  by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the 
conspirators,  who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
the  last  injunctions  of  their  victim — a  choice  con- 
firmed with  some  hesitation  by  the  army,  which 
yielded  however  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratified 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  senate  on  the 
24th  of  March,  a.  d.  268,  the  day  upon  which  the 
intelligence  reached  Rome.  The  emperor  signal- 
ized his  accession  by  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
I *ago  di  Garda  a  large  body  of  Alemanni,  who  in 
the  late  disorders  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Alps,  and  thus  was  justified  in  assuming  the  epi- 
thet of  Utrmaninu.  The  destruction  of  Aureolus 
also  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  :  but 
whether,  as  some  authorities  assert,  this  usurper 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Claudius  in  the  battle 
of  the  Adda,  or  slam  by  his  own  soldiers  as  others 
maintain  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Aureoli 
(Pontirolo)  was  fought  against  Gall  ion  us  before 
the  siege  of  Milan  was  formed,  the  confusion  in 
which  the  history  of  this  period  is  involved 
prevents  us  from  deciding  with  confidence.  [Au- 
kki.!  i  ]  A  more  formidable  foe  now  threatened 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  Goths,  having  col- 
lected a  vast  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester, 
maimed  it  is  said  by  no  less  than  320,000  warriors, 
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hod  tailed  along  the  southern  shore*  of  the  Euxine. 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  through  the  nar- 
row teas,  and,  steering  for  mount  Athot,  landed  in 
Macedonia  and  invested  Thessalonico.  But  hav- 
ing heard  that  Claudius  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  has- 
tened to  encounter  him.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Naitsus  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269);  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were 
slain ;  a  still  greater  number  sank  beneath  the 
ravages  of  famine,  cold,  and  pestilence;  and  the 
remainder,  hotly  pursued,  threw  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Haemus.  Most  of  these  were  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  from  all  escape ;  such  as  re- 
sisted were  slaughtered  ;  the  most  vigorous  of  those 
who  surrendered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  unfit  for  mi- 
litary service  were  compelled  to  labour  as  agricul- 
tural slaves.  But  soon  after  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments, which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
Gothic**,  by  which  he  is  usually  designated,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
spread  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victors,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  course  of  A.  d.  270,  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  recommending  with  his 
lost  breath  his  general  Aurelion  as  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  purple. 

Claudius  was  tall  in  stature,  with  a  bright  flash- 
ing eye,  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  muscular  strength  of  arm.  lie  was 
dignified  in  his  manners,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  historians  have  been  loud  in  extolling 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  emperors,  equal 
to  Trajan  in  valour,  to  Antoninus  in  piety,  to 
Augustus  in  self-controul — commendations  which 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Constantino,  his 
niece  Claudia  being  the  wife  of  Eutropius  and  the 
mother  of  Constantius  Ch torus.  The  biography  of 
T  re  belli  us  Pollio  is  a  mere  declamation,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  fulsome  panegyric ;  but  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who,  although  no  admirer  of  Constan- 
tino, echoes  these  praises,  is  more  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  certain  also  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  honours  on  his  memory  : 
a  golden  shield  bearing  his  effigy  was  hung  up  in 
the  curia  Romano,  a  colossal  statue  of  gold  was 
erected  in  the  capitol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Moximus,  a  column  was  raised 
in  the  forum  beside  the  rostra,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  dim*,  indicating 
that  they  were  struck  after  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
(TrebelL  Pollio,  Gaud.;  Aurel.  Vict.  Kpit.  34,  do 
Cats.  34  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  11  ;  Zosim.  i.  40-43 ;  Zonar. 
xii.  25,  26.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Vopiscus  give 
Claudius  the  additional  appellation  of  Flariut,  and 
the  former  that  of  Valerius  also,  names  which  were 
borne  afterwords  by  Constantius.)       [W.  R.J 
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CLAU'DIUS  APOLLINA'RIS.  [Apollh 
na'ru.] 

CLAU'DIUS  A'TTICUS  HERO'DES.  [At- 

TICVZ  liSKODBS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.  [Civilin.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.  [Claudia- 

Nl  S.] 

CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.  [Didvmus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.  [Drusus.] 
CLAUDIUS    EUSTHE'NIUS.  IEcsthk- 

N  It's.  J 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.  [Fxux.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LlUSorJOLAUS,aGreek 
writer  of  unknown  date,  and  probably  a  frecdman 
of  some  Roman,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia   (♦owtfeura)  in  three  books  at  least. 
(Stcph.  Byx.  i.  w.  "An>,  'Iouocua,  /\<2po$ ;  Etym. 
$.  p.  rdStipa.)    This  appears  to  be  the  same  Jo- 
iiiua,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Peloponnesus 
( IlfAojroPi tynaxa,  SchoL  ad  Nicand.   Ther.  b'2\)\ 
he  spoke  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  city  Lampe  in 
Crete.    (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  Adfuri).) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.  ILabro.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMERTl'NUS.  [Mamxr- 

TIXUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.  [Maximum] 
CLAU'DIUS  POMPEIA'NUS.  [Pompki- 
ANir-H.] 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.  [Quad- 

RIUAR1U8.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.  [Sacbrdos.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [SaTURNI- 
NUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVEHUS.  [Sronti-a] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.  [Tacitu*.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TRYPIICNIUS.  [Thwho- 

NIIH.J 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patrician,  con- 
sul with  L.  Gcnucius  Clcpsina  in  b.c  271.  (Fa*ti,) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Claudia  gens.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  706, 
Ac.)  App.  Claudius,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  country  Attus,  or  Atta 
Clausus.   (Claudius,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KAsoWoj).  1.  Father  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  demagogue.  (Thuc  iii.  36, 
iv.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Cleaenetus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (J5r/.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  passage  speaks  as  the  author  of  a  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  afnjffij  4p  Tlfttnartlm  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
recorded  eicept  the  interesting  fact  of  his  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
all.  (Com.  incert.  ap.  Aiktn.  ii.  p.  55,  c. ;  com  p. 
Cosnub.  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEAN DER  (KKiaySpos).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
which  had  been  previously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  seven  years,  and  was  murdered 
u.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Oela  named  Sabyllus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Clcandcr.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleidcs,  was  deposed 
by  Gelon  when  he  seized  the  government  for  him- 
self in  a  c.  491.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155;  Aristot. 
Potit.  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Paus.  vi.  9.) 

2.  An  Aeginetan,  son  of  Teleaarchns,  whose 
victory  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  game* 
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must  have  been  composed  very  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Persian  war  (a  a  479),  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  Cleander  had  also  been  victorious  at  the 
'AAKaBoia  at  Megara  and  the  'Ae-aAipruIo  at  Epi- 
daurus.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  on  the  words  ) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  harmost  at  Byzantium 
in  b.  c.  400,  and  promised  Cheirisophus  to  meet 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  at  Calpe  with  ships  to  convey 
them  to  Europe.  On  their  reaching  that  place, 
however,  they  found  that  Cleander  had  neither 
come  nor  sent ;  and  when  he  at  length  arrived,  he 
brought  only  two  triremes,  and  no  transport*. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  tumult  occurred,  in  which 
tbe  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  roughly  handled, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  threatened  to  sail 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  enemies,  and  to 
issue  orders  that  no  Greek  city  should  receive 
them.  [Dexippcs.]  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
pacifying  him  by  extreme  submission,  and  be  en- 
tered into  a  connexion  of  hospitality  with  Xeno- 
phon,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  leading  the  army 
home.  But  he  wished  probably  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  hostile  collision  with  Pharnabazua, 
and,  the  sacrifices  being  declared  to  be  unfavoura- 
ble for  the  projected  march,  he  sailed  back  to  By- 
zantium, promising  to  give  the  Cyreans  the  best 
reception  in  his  power  on  their  arrival  there.  This 
promise  he  seems  to  have  kept  aa  effectually  as  the 
opposition  of  the  admiral  Anaxibius  would  permit. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  A ris tor- 
ch us.  (Xen.  Anal.  vi.  2.  §  13,  4.  f§  12,  18,  vL  6. 
18  5—38,  viL  I.  §§  8,  38,  Ac,,  2.  §  5,  Ac) 

4.  One  of  Alexander's  officer*,  son  of  l'olemo- 
c rates.  Towards  the  winter  of  a  c  334,  Alexan- 
der, being  then  in  Curia,  sent  him  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus to  collect  mercenaries,  and  with  these  he 
returned  and  joined  the  king  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  tbe  siege  of  Tyre,  a  c  331.  (Arr.  Anal*. 
i.  24,  ii.  20;  Curt  iii.  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  §  11.)  In 
a  c  330  he  was  employed  by  Polydamas,  Alex- 
ander's emissary,  to  kill  Parmenion,  under  whom 
he  had  been  left  as  second  in  command  at  Echa- 
tana.  (Arr.  Anak.  iii.  26 ;  Curt.  vii.  2.  §§  19,  27- 
32;  Plut.  Alex.  49;  Diod.  xvii.  80;  Just  xiL  5.) 
On  Alexander's  arrival  in  Carman  ia,  a  c  325, 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  together  with  some 
other  generals  from  Media  and  their  forces.  But 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  profligacy 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  with  sacrilege,  in  his 
commaud,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander. (Arr.  Anab.  vi.  27;  Diod.  xvii.  106;  Plot. 
Aiex.  68 ;  Curt.  x.  1.  §§  1—8 ;  Just.  xii.  10.) 

5.  A  coltector  of  proverbs,  is  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  (ItltAl.  v.  21,  im  pip 
otSir  itp6v.)  [EL  E.] 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  slave,  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  attract  tbe 
attention  and  gain  the  favour  of  Coinmodus,  who 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  and  made 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  of  Peremiis, 
[Prrxnmk]  Being  now  all-powerful,  he  openly 
offered  for  sale  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and 
the  regular  number  of  magistrates  was  multiplied 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one  occasion 
twenty-fire  consuls  were  nominated  in  a  single 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  a.  a  185,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Tillomont,  189),  one  of  whom  was 
Septimius  Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  vast 
suras  thus  accumulated  were  however  freely  spent, 
partly  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  emperor, 
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partly  in  hit  own  private  gratifications,  partly  in  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  friends,  and  partly  in  works 
of  public  magnificence  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
which  had  raised  him  so  rapidly,  as  suddenly 
hurled  him  down.  A  scarcity  of  corn  having 
arisen,  the  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  fa- 
vourite by  Papirius  Dion  r  si  us,  the  pniefectus 
aunonae.  A  tumult  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
mob  hurried  to  the  suburban  villa  of  Conimodus, 
clamouring  for  vengeance,  and  tho  emperor  giving 
way  to  the  dictates  of  his  natural  cowardice, 
yielded  up  Cleander,  who  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
his  whole  family  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(Dion  Cuss.  lxxiL  1*2,  13;  Herodian.  i.  12,  10; 
Lamprid.  Commixl.  6,  7,  1 1.)  [ VV.  R.] 

CLEANDER,  an  architect,  who  constructed 
some  baths  at  Rome  for  the  emperor  Commodus. 
(Lamprid.  Comm.  c  17  ;  Osann,  Kunstbhdt,  1830, 
N.  83.)  [L.  U.J 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (KA«u*p/8at),  a  Spartan, 
father  of  Gylippus,  who  having  been  appointed  by 
the  cphor*  as  counsellor  to  Pleistoanax  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Attica,  a.  c.  445,  was  said  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  Bed  to  Thurii,  and  was 
there  received  into  citizenship.  (Plut.  i'erid.  22, 
Nie.  28;  Thuc.  vu  104,  93,  vii.  2;  Diod.  xiii. 
10b',  who  calls  him  Clearchus.)  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  Thurians  in  their  war  agaiust  the 
Taron  lines.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
andrias.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEA'NOR  (KA«dV»v),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcho- 
metius,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re- 
fusing, in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxo,  a  a  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Artaxerxea.  (Xen.  Amtb.  ii.  I. 
§  10.)  After  the  treacherous  apprehension  of 
Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  by  Tissaphorncs, 
Cleanor  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
rill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
out the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iiu  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4—6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad- 
venturer Cocratadcs,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Byzantium,  Cleanor  was  among  those 
who  advised  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
Scuthcs,  the  Thracian  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  Wo  find  him  af- 
terwards co-operating  with  Xenophon,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §  2,  5.  §  10.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEANTHES  (KA*«tfi»j),  a  Stoic,  bom  at 
Assos  in  Troas  about  b.  c.  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drachmas  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  him- 
self under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faith- 
ful disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces- 
sary fee  for  his  instructions  he  worked  all  night 
at  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
received  the  nickname  of  ♦/>«dVTAiji.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
visible  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sum- 


*  Hence  the  correction  of  pttteum  for  pluteum 
has  been  proposed  in  Juv.  ii.  7  :  M  Et  jubet  arche- 
types jJiUcum  servare  Cleanthas." 


tnoned  before  the  Areiopagus  to  account  for  his 
way  of  living.  Tho  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  the  As*,  in  which  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  back 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  appeared  from  timo  to  time  in 
an  ago  when  thero  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  declaring 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  all  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notes 
from  Zeno  s  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him- 
self for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
himself  an  old  man  ** possessed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind."  For  this  vigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  B.  c.  263,  Clean thes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master's  system, 
yet  his  stern  morality  and  his  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  corrup- 
tions. His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  minas  from  Antigonus,  and  he  died  at  the 
ago  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charac- 
teristic. His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days*  abstinence  from  food  to  euro  nn  ulcer  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  for  on  the 
road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  again,  and  he  therefore  still  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean- 
thes preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects: 
ir«f>l  dptrtiyt  v*pl  i)So*n7T,  x#pi  8t£y,  tec  A  hymn 
of  his  to  Zeus  is  still  extant,  and  contains  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  II.  II.  Cludius,  Goltingcn,  1786  ; 
also  by  Sturz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Mcrzdorf,  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cal view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
particular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
apprehension  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  Cbry- 
sippus  considered  that  only  tho  souls  of  tho  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (Plut.  Plac  Phil. 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  **  live  in  unison  with  nature,"  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
6avkoyovpivtti  {"nr,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  rp  <p6att.  (Stob.  Ed.  ii.  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
character  [Antisthbnes],  and  held  up  as  a  model 
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of  an  animal  state  of  existence,  unimproved  by  the 

{>rogress  of  civilization.  Accordingly  we  hear  tliat 
ii«  moral  theory  was  even  stricter  than  that  of  or- 
dinary Stoicism,  denying  that  pleasure  was  agree- 
able to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  universal  nature  also  led  to  fatalist  con- 
clusions, of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  £701* 
8«  m'  ^  Z«»S  «ro4  <nf  7*  1}  Xlt*p»ui»it%  Swot  to&  li^uy 
ttul  8iaTfTa7M^Kof,  k.  t.  A.  (Mohnike,  K  leant  lr* 
drr  StuUeer,  fragm.  i. ;  see  also  Diog.  Lae'rt.  /.  c ,-  Cic 
Anul.  iv.  23,  Dir.  i.  3,  Fin.  ii.  21,  ir.  3;  Hitter, 
(Irsckichte  der  I'hUoifjtkif,  xL  5.  1 ;  Brucker,  /fist. 
Cril.  Philoiopk.  pt  IL  lib.  iu  c.  9.)  [G.  E.  I*.  C] 

CLEANTHES  (KAsaVfcn),  the  name  of  a 
frecdman  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  b.  c.  46.  (Plut  Cat.  ad  fin.)    [W.A,  O.] 

CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inventors  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  {If.  N.  xxxv.  5)  and  Athenagoras.  {Legal, 
pro  ChruL  c,  17).  A  picture  by  him  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Minerva  was  seen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alpheus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343, 
b. ;  Athcn.  viii.  p.  346,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard  {AuterU*.  Vusenbilder%  i.  p.  12)  says, 
confounding  our  artist  with  Cteailochus  (IMin. 
xxxv.  40),  in  a  ludicrous  style,  but  rather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art  [L.  U  ] 

CLEARCHUS(KAeVxo*X  »  Spartan,  son  of 
Ramphias.  In  the  congress  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  a  c.  412,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleven  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  tike 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  Astyoehus,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clearchus. 
(Time,  viii.  8,  39.)  In  B.  c  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyzicu*  under  Mindarus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  which 
was  specially  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  (Diod.  xiii. 
51  ;  Xen.  Hell.  L  1.  §  16,  Ac  ;  Plut  Ale.  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chalccdon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
corn  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  his 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  harmost  When  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  n.  c.  4  08, 
Clearchus  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers ; 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Clearchus  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Phornabaxus  and  to 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  UM.  i.  1.  §  3.5,  3.  §  15,  Ac, ;  Diod. 
xiii.  67;  Plut  Ale  31;  Polyaen.  L  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
h.  c.  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
and  was  named  by  Callicratidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  himself  be  slain. 
(Diod.  xiii.  98.)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  war,  Clearchus,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  send  liim  as 
general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 
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I  quarter  against  the  Thraciana,  But  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  isthmus,  the  cpbors  repented 
their  selection  of  him,  and  sent  an  order  for  his 
recall  He  proceeded  however  to  the  Hellespont 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  condemned  to 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.  At  Byzantium, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  he  behaved  with 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  put  to  death  many  of 
the  chief  citizens  and  seized  their  property,  he 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries  with  the  money,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  Spartans, 
according  to  Diodorus,  having  remonstrated  with 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  against  him  under 
Panthoides;  and  Clearchus,  thinking  it  no  longer 
safe  to  remain  in  Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Selym- 
brio.  Here  be  was  defeated  and  besieged,  bat 
effected  his  escape  by  ni^ht,  and  passing  over  to 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrus.  The  prince, 
whose  object  was  to  collect  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, as  many  troops  as  possible  for  his  intended 
expedition  against  his  brother,  supplied  Clearchus 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  levied 
mercenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cyrus  should 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Greeks  of  the 
Thmcian  Chersonesus  against  the  neighbouring 
barbarians.  Plutarch  says, — a  statement  not  very 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  passed  against  him, — that  he  re- 
ceived also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  promote  in  all 
points  the  objects  of  Cyrus.  When  the  pnncx*  had 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  Clearchus  joined  him  at 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  2000  men  in 
all,  being,  according  to  Xenopoon  {Amah.  iu.  1. 
§  10),  the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  the 
prince's  real  object.  When  the  actual  intention  of 
Cyrus  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Greeks  refused 
to  march  further,  and  Clearchus,  attempting  to 
force  his  own  troops  to  proceed,  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  their  hands.  Professing  then  to  come 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  up  a  show  of  vari- 
ance between  himself  and  Cyrus,  he  gradually  led, 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  bis  coun- 
trymen as  well,  to  perceive  the  difficulties  of  their 
position  should  they  desert  the  service  of  the  prince, 
and  thus  ultimately  induced  them  to  advance. 
When  Orontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  treason, 
Clearchus  was  the  only  Greek  admitted  into  the 
number  of  judges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  advise 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accused.  At  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  c  401,  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  which  rested  on  the 
Euphrates ;  from  this  position  he  thought  it  unsafe 
to  withdraw,  as  such  a  step  would  have  expowd 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  ;  and  he  there- 
fore neglected  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  who  had 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  his  force  the  enemy's 
centre,  Plutarch  blames  him  exceedingly  for  such 
on  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the  lo*s 
of  the  battle.  When  the  Greeks  began  their  re- 
treat Clearchus  was  tacitly  recognized  as  their 
commander-in-chief,  and  in  this  capacity  he  exhi- 
bited his  usual  qualities  of  prudence  and  eueryy, 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  preservation  of 
discipline.  At  length,  however,  being  desirou*  of 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  Ti»«aph<  r- 
nes,  and  allaying  the  suspicions  which  exiatc.i  l<- 
twecn  him  and  the  Greeks  in  spite  of  their  solemn 
treaty,  Clearchus  sought  an  interview  with  the 
satrap,  the  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  to 
punish  the  parties  on  both  sides  who  had  laboured 
to  excite  their  mutual  jealousy  ;  and  Tis*aphcroe* 
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promised  that,  if  Clenrchus  would  bring  his  chief 
officer*  to  him,  he  would  point  out  those  who  hod 
instilled  suspicion  into  him  aguinst  their  country- 
men. Clearchus  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
four  of  the  generals  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
accompany  him  to  the  interview.  The  generals 
were  admitted  and  arrested,  while  the  other  officers, ' 
who  had  remained  without,  were  massacred.  Clear- 
chus and  his  colleagues  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
queen-mother,  Parysatis  in  their  favour,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
rished by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  this  account 
Xenophon  and  Ctesias  in  the  main  agree ;  but 
from  the  latter  Plutarch  reports  besides  several 
apocryphal  stories.  One  of  these  is,  that,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  other  generals  were  torn  by  dogs 
and  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  Clear- 
chus a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu- 
lously short  space  of  time,  an  overshadowing  grove 
of  palm-trees  arose  ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  favourite 
of  the  gods.  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
}§  1—21,  5.  §§  1 1—17,  6.  §§  1—1 1,  8.  §§  4—13, 
iL  1—6.  §  15  ;  Diod.  xiv.  12,  22—26  ;  Plut.  Ar- 
ta*.  8,  18.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KA&yXo»)»  a  cili**n  of  Hemc- 
leia  on  the  Euxine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
nobles  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  seditious  temper 
and  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
be  made  an  agreement  with  Mithridates  I.  of 
Pont  us  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  him  as  governor.  But,  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
broke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  his 
person,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
his  release.  Having  deserted  the  oligarchical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries, and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  he  had  gained  it,  while,  with  the  very 
frenzy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
butes of  Zeus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ktpauvis  to 
one  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assas- 
sination, against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  was 
murdered  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  B.  c.  353,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  yean.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocratcs,  the  latter  of 
whom  asserts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Diod.  xv.  81,  xvL  36  ;  Just.  xvi.  4,  5;  Polynen. 
n.  30 ;  Memn.  op.  Phot  BOA.  224  ;  Plut  de  Ale*. 
Fort.  ii.  5,  ait  1'rinc.  inerud.  4  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
AO**,  iii.  p.  85 ;  Isocr.  Ep.  mi  Timoth.  p.  423,  ad 
fin. ;  Suid.  «.  v.  KAfapxoi  ;  Wesseling,  ad  Diod. 
IL  ec. ;  Perizon.  ad  A  el.  V.  II.  ix.  13.)  [E.  E.] 

CLE  ARCH  US  (KAt'apX0*)'  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
totle's pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works 
none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
of  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  per- 
son whom  Athcnacus  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  rp*x^t,ir' 
rot,  or  the  diner  out.  A  list  of  his  principal 
writings  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  may 
be  found  in  Vossius  (tic  Hid.  (Irarc.  pp.  83,  84, 
ed.  Wetttcrmann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  : — I.  Bum,  a  biographical  work,  extending 
to  at  least  eight  books.  (See  Atheu.  xii.  p.  548,  d.) 
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2.  A  commentary  on  Plato's  "Timaeus."  (Fabric. 
ItiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  95.)  3.  TXKocruvot  iyKtifuov. 
(Diog.  Laort.  iii.  2.)  4.  Tltpl  riv  ir  rf  Tlkdruvos 
noXiroo  ftaSnuaruciis  *lpnnivvv.  5.  Tf/ryiflioj,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Athc- 
naeus  (vi.  p.  255),  from  Gcrgithius,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  Tltpl  vaiStlas.  (Diog.  Laert. 
L  9;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697,  e.)  7.  Tltpl  <pi\lat. 
8.  TlapoifdoA.  9.  Tltpl  yp\<po>vy  on  riddles.  10. 
'Ep<arutd\  probably  historical,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  some 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (e.  g.  Athcn.  xii. 
p.  553,  f.).  11.  Tltpl  ypwpwv,  on  paintings. 
(Athcn.  xiv.  p.  648,  f.)  12.  Tltprfpwpni  ?  The 
reading  in  Athenacus  (vii.  ad  init)  is  doubtful  ; 
see  Dalechamp  and  Casaubon,  ad  loc.  1 3.  Tltpl 
vaptatt,  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  Tltpl  r£v  irv&pwv, 
on  water-animals.  15.  Tltpl  Bivvy,  on  sand- wastes. 
16.  Tltpl  <rx«AfT«F,  an  anatomical  work.  (Casaub. 
ad  Athen.  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  Tltpl  Sxyov,  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  Bill.  Grate,  iii.  p.  481.)  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers 
(Strom,  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  he  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aclianus  Tactions  (ch.  1 ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Clearchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (See  Voss.  /.  c.  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Grate,  iii.  p.  481.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (K\4apXos),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Fragments  are  preserved  from  his  K.i6apq&6* 
Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a.,  xiv.  p.  623,  c),  KoptvOlot 
xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  Tldvtpooos  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown,  [u 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ati  Odytt.  p.  1623, 47  ;  Mcine  c, 
Com.  Graec.  i.  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.) 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronze  at  Rhe- 
giuni,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Polvclctus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  probably  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascribed  is 
given  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  4.  §  2.  Comp.  Heyne, 
Opusc.  Acad.  v.  p.  371.)  [L.  U.J 

CLEA'RIDAS(KA«a/n'oa»),  a  friend  of  Brasidas, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whoho 
appointment  to  foreign  governments  Thucydidcs 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Clcon  were  killed,  he  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  forces,  B.  c  422. 
Clearidaa  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitans  them- 
selves. (Thuc.  v.  10,  21,  34.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Putschius  from  a 
single  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS.,  inscribed  "  Ars 
Cledonii  Romani  Scnntoris,  Constantinopolitani 
Grammntici."  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Donatus,  and  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former,  or  art  prima,  containing  illus- 
trations of  the  Editio  Prima;  the  latter,  or  «/•> 
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mckm&i,  of  the  Editio  Secvnda.  [Donatus.]  Of 
Cledonius  personally  wc  know  nothing ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  University  established  in  the 
capitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  institution  to 
which  we  find  tin  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Oodofr.  ad  Cod.  Tktodot.  14.  tit  9  vol.  v.  p.  203, 
&c)  The  only  edition  is  that  contained  in  the 
u  Grammaticac  Latinae  A uc tores  Antiqui  **  of 
Putschius,  4 to.,  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  1859 — 1939. 
(Osann,  Beitr'dge  zvr  Cried,  und  Rom.  LiHtratur- 
peach,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  f\V.  R.] 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phy- 
sician, who  may  have  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  B.  c,  as  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
written  bv  him.  (//.  AT.  xxiv.  101.)    [W.  A.  O  J 

CLE1DEMUS  (KAiltvfus),  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian  author.  Meursius  is  inclined  to  believe 
(Peisiatr.  c  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeua,  and  others,  has  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (x.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  works  ascribed  to  Clei- 
demus: — 1.  'E£»rynT'<«o*.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  («.  v.  *T»»).  Caaaubon  (ud  A  then. 
l.c)  and  Vossius  (de  I/isL  G'raee,  p.  418,  ed. 
Westenuann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon  ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp,  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  t.  v.  'Etnyirrat.)  2. 
'ArOis  (Athen.  vL  p.  235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (  Thft.  19,  27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  Upono-jo- 
v(a>  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  6u'0,  a.)  4.  NoVroi,  a  passage  from  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athena,  us 
(xii.  p.  609,  c.),  relating  to  the  fir*t  restoration  of 
Peisistratus  and  the  marriage  of  ilipparchus  with 
Phya.  (Comp.  Herod.  L  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  nave  been  subsequently  to  B.  c.  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Plut.  Arid.  19.)  Sec  further  references 
in  Vossius  (/.  «?.).  [E.  E.J 

CLEl'OKNES  (K\*iyivr\%).  1.  A  citizen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  ac.  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  against  the  Olvnthians.  Xeno- 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Ulynthus  and  her  growing  power.  His  appli- 
cation for  aid  was  successful.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 
§11,  &.c;  Diod.  xv.  19.  &c;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  i»  violently  attacked  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  a  very  obscure  passage  {Ran.  705-716), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per- 
son, dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  (ad  Arid.  i.  c),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char- 
latan of  the  day.  [K.  E.J 

CLEI'N  I  AS  (KA«ua'as.)  1.  Son  of  Alcibiades. 
who  traced  his  origin  from  Eurysaccs,  the  son  of 
the  Telamonian  Ajax.  This  Alcibiades  was  the 
contemporary  of  Cleisthenes  [CLxihi  it  en  k*,  Nu.  2  J, 
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whom  he  assisted  in  expelling  the  Peisistratidae 
from  Athens,  aud  along  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently banished.  Cleinias  married  Deinoma»;ha, 
the  daughter  of  Megacl  -s,  and  became  by  hi>r  the 
father  of  the  famous  Alcibiades.  He  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  third  naval  engagement 
at  Artemisium,  B.  c.  480,  having  provided  a  chip 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  slain  in  b.c  447.  at  the  battle  of  Coronein, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Euboean  exiles.  (Herod,  viii.  17;  Plut. 
Ale.  1 ;  Plat  Ale.  Prim.  p.  1 12  ;  Thuc.  i.  113.) 

2.  A  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Alcibiades. 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  fearing  lest 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  him  away  from 
his  own  house  and  placed  him  for  education  with 
his  brother  Ariphron;  but  the  latter  sent  him  back 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  rinding  it  impossible  to 
make  anything  of  him.  (.Plat  Prvtaa.  p.  320.) 
In  another  dialogue  {Ale.  Prim.  ■p.  118,  ait  fin.; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  lac.)  he  is  spoken  of  as  quite  a 
madman. 

3.  Son  of  Axiochus,  and  the  same  who  is  intro- 
duced as  a  very  young  man  by  Plato  in  the 
**  Euthydemus,*'  was  first  cousiu  to  No.  3  and  to 
Alcibiades. 

4.  The  father  of  A  rat  us  of  Sicyon.  The  Sicyo- 
nians  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  theii 
state  on  the  denotation,  according  to  Pausanias.  of 
the  tyrants  Euthydemus  and  Timocleidas,  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  joined 
with  Cleinias  at  his  colleague.  Soon  after  this 
Ahanlidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  seized  the  ty- 
ranny, B.C.  264.  (Paus.  ii.  8;  Plut.  AraL  2*.) 
IAbantumk.]  [E.E.] 

CLEI'N  IAS  (KAsirfa*),  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, of  Tarentum,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato's,  M  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  other- 
wise worthless)  which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  40) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenut,  to  the  effect 
that  Plato  wished  to  burn  all  the  writings  of  De- 
mocritus  which  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevented 
by  Ainyclas  and  Cleinias.  In  bis  practice,  (  lci- 
uias  was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  hear  that 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  playing  on  his 
harp ;  and,  wheu  Prorus  of  Cyrene  had  lost  all  his 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (comp.  Thrive, 
Ret  Cymsewn'icm,  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him  except  that  be  was  a  Pythagorean, 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyrene, 
and  supplied  him  with  money  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  loss.  (Iamblich.  ViL  />/*.  27,  31,  33  ;  Ael. 
V.  H.  xiv.  23 ;  Perizon.  ad  lor. ;  Chamael.  Pont 
«/>.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  623,  f.;  Diod.  Fruym.  lib.  x.; 
Fabric.  JIM.  Craec.  i.  pp.  840,  886.)     [E.  E.] 

CLEINISf.KAnm),  the  husband  of  Harpeand 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygius,  Harpasus,  and  Arte- 
micha.  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Having 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  a**es  to 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  custom  at 
Babylon  ;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  com- 
manded that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  should 
be  sacrificed.  Lycius  and  Harpasus,  the  sons  of 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  sacrificing  asses, 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animals  so  as  to 
attack  the  family  of  Cleinis.  Other  divinities 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  family,  and  changtd 
all  its  members  into  different  birds.  (Anton  Lib. 
20.)  [US.] 

CLEINO'MACII  US  (KA«,*o>*XcO,  a  Megarie 
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philosopher  of  Thurium,  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tia*  (ii.  1 1*2)  to  have  been  the  first  who  composed 
treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectics 
(**pt  d^iatudrttw  ml  (ranryopr'/i^rwv).  We  learn 
from  Suidas  (».  r.  IIi»/J,W),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flourished  about  330  B.  c,  attended  the  instruc- 
tions of  Bryso,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
of  Cleinomachus.  We  may  therefore  set  the  date 
of  Cleinomachus  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
same  century.  [E.  E.J 

CLEIO.  [Mpsar.1 

CLRI'STHENES  (fUcurMr-ff).  1.  Son  of 
Aristonymus  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  lie  was  des- 
cended from  Orthagnros,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba- 
bly not  without  some  opposition.  (Herod,  vi.  126; 
AristoL  PoliL  v.  12,  cd  Bekk.;  Paus.  iL  0;  Mul- 
ler, Dor.  i.  8.  §  2.)  In  B.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
in  the  sac 


Amphictyons  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha, 
which  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  guilty  city,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  said  to 
have  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  avengers  of  the 
god.    (Paus.  x.  37  «  Acsch.  e.  Ctes.  §  107,  &c  ; 
Clinton,  F.  //.  sub  anno,  595.)    We  find  Cieis- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer's  poems,  because  Argos  was  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  tho  worship  of  Dionysus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
choru*es  in  which  Adrastus,  the  Argive  hero,  was 
commemorated.  (Herod,  v.  67;  see  Nitzsch,  A /de- 
tenu i.  p.  153,  Ac.)    Muller  (/.  c)  connects  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthenes  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deavour to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
at  Sicyon.    The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  ones  derived  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig  (Tarcu,  'Okccitcu,  XotfMcrraj), 
while  to  his  own  tribe  he  gave  the  title  of  'ApxlAom 
(lords  of  the  people).    The  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tive for  this  given  by  Muller  (Dor.  iii.  4.  §  3) 
seeing  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
dotus which  he  sets  aside ;  and  the  historian's 
statement,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
grandfather  in  his  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  measures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  v.  67,68.) 
From  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  12)  we  learn,  that  Clcis- 
thenes maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partly 
by  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
nd opted  in  hts  general  government.    His  adminis- 
tration also  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by 
much  magnificence,  and  Pausanias  mentions  a 
colonnade  (<rrod  K\tt(T04y*ws)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war.   (Pans.  ii.  9.) 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
his  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  n.  c  582,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  Muller  on  the  year.)  His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  nought,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Meg-acles  the  Alcraaconid. 

[AO  ARISTA.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megacle*  and  Agarista, 
and  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
the  head  of  the  Alcinaeouid  clan  on  the  baniah- 
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ment  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  having  tampered  with  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  urged  it  to  require  from  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  Hippioa.    Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  I  angoras  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter,  and  to  remove  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which  Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.    There  is  therefore  less 
truto  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isoc  rates 
(Arriopag.  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  Solon.    The  principal 
change  which  he  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
most  of  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.    These  hist 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  clanship.  (Comp. 
Arist.  Polit.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Thrige,  Res  Cyrrn. 
§  48.)    The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  flevAij 
and  of  the  veuntpaplat  was  a  consequence  of  the 
above  measure.  The  <ppaTf>iai  were  indeed  allowed 
to  remain  as  before,  but,  as  the)'  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  trinot  constituting 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.    According  to  Aelian  (  V.  If. 
xiii.  24 )  Cleisthenes  was  also  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  been  the  first  sufferer ;  and  this 
is  partly  borne  out  by  Diodorus  (xi.  55),  who  says, 
that  ostracism  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peisistratidae  (but  see  Plut  Ari&  1 1  ;  Har- 
pocraL  $.  v.  "Imropx0')*  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
Aristotle  (Polii.  iii.  2,  ed  Bekk.)  that  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future.   By  some  again  he 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephetae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  from  80  to  51,  i  e.  fivo 
from  each  tribe  and  a  president.  (Wachsmuth, 
voL  i,  p.  360,  Ens.  transL;  but  see  Muller,  Eu- 
ntenid.  $  64,  Ac.)    The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  effect  of  gaining  political  supe- 
riority for  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagoros  was 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  I.    Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  from 
Ixicedaemon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidoe,  as  the  accursed  family  (cro- 
7<i?),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cj'lon'g 
murder.  [Cylon.]  Cleisthenes  having  withdrawn, 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expel  700  families  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
Council  of  5U0,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarchs.    But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.    On  the  thud 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Isagoras  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
Attica.    The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleis- 
thenes and  the  700  banished  families  were  re- 
called. (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69  —  73,  vi.  131 ;  comp. 
Dirt,  of  Ant.  pp.  156,  235,  323,  &.c,  633,  755, 
990—993.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate 
profligacy  brought  him  more  than  once  under  the 
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lash  of  Aristophanes.  Thus  the  Clouds  are  naid 
to  take  the  form  of  women  when  they  we  him 
(.VhA.  354);  and  in  the  Thamopttoriazitgae  (574, 
ftc.)  he  bring*  information  to  the  women,  as  being 
a  particular  friend  of  their*,  that  Euripides  has 
smuggled  in  Mnesilochus  among  them  as  a  spy. 
In  spite  of  his  character  he  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  sacred  office  of 
dfwptff.  (Vesp.  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Ad. 
118  and  Eq.  1 37 1  says,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  beard,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  an  application  of  pitch.  (Comp. 
E\m*l  attAck.  118.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITA'GORA  (KAtiTtrydpo),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Wasps  (v.  1245}, 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  Danaids.  She  is  vari- 
ously represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  a  The  ssalian, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (Schol.  m  Aristopk.  Vesp.  1239, 
1245,  Ltpdstr.  1237;  Suid.  Hesych.  ».  v.)  [P.S.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KXthmpx^  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Euboea.  After  Plutarchus  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyranny  of  Eretria  by  Phocion, 
B.  c.  350,  popular  government  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  but  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des- 
troy the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
tarchus  as  tyrants.  (Plut.  Phoc.  13;  Dem.  dsCor. 
§  86,  Pkilipp.  iil  §§  68,  69.)  This  was  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  c  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proofs  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Mncedon.  (Pkilipp.  iii.  §  23.)  The  tyrants,  how- 
ever, were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  {Philip,  iii.  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylocbus  and 
Parmenion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambus 
sadors  to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  also  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Ore  us  and  Eretria.  Aeschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitarchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
nl leges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Cleitarchus  appears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Callias,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed ;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  n.  <:.  34 1  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Euboea  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ainl>assadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
Instable,  the  threatened  invasion ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to  Pho- 
cion, by  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  were 
expelled  from  their  respective  cities.   (Aesch.  c  | 


Ciei.  §§  R.r> — 103;  Dem.  de  Cw.  p.  252,  Ac; 
Diod.  xvi.  74 ;  Plut.  Dem.  17.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KAtirapxof),  son  of  the  his- 
torian Deinon  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  49),  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it  This  work  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  that  of  Curtius,  who  is  thought  to  have 
closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate 
it  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage 
(ix.  5.  $  21)  differing  from  Cleitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  (de 
Leg.  i.  2)  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  production 
in  question  (vd  94pi  'AAt'£ew8p<j»/),  and  mentions 
him  again  (Brut.  1 1 )  as  one  who,  in  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Quintilian  says  (/«*£. 
Or.  x.  1),  that  his  ability  was  greater  than  his 
veracity  ;  and  Longinus  (de  Sublim.  j  3 ;  comp. 
Toup.  ad  loe.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and 
inflated,  applying  to  it  the  expression  of  Sophocles, 
aptupots  piv  euWtfroif,  Qoptstis  8*  Srtp.  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  (  Them.  27,  Ala.  46),  and 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Strabo, 
The  Cleitarchus,  whose  treatise  on  foreign  words 
{yXinrtraA  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athenaeus, 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fabric 
Bill,  (,'raec  iii.  p.  38 ;  Voss,  de  Hist,  Grace  p.  90, 
ed.  Westerroann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITE  (KAsfnr),  a  daughter  of  king  Merops, 
and  wife  of  Cyticus.  After  the  murder  of  her 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  herself,  and 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  death, 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Cleite. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  967,  1063,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 
CLEITODE'MUS.  [Clews*  us.] 
CLEITO'MACHUS  (K\err4pnXos),  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Huvlmbal  in  his  own 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age, 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  146  B.  c  He  there 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Carneades,  under  whose 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  this  school;  but  he  also  studied  at  the 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peri- 
patetics. Diogenes  I^aertius,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleitomachus, 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  succeeded  Carneades 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  b.  c  129.  (Comp.  Steph.  Bys,  «.r.  Kapxn- 
bur.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  till  as  late 
as  el  c  1 1 1,  at  all  events,  as  CrasMis  heard  him  in 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  1 1.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books 
(0i$Afo,  Diog.  Laert  /.  c),  only  a  few  titles  are 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  them  was 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  his  master  Car- 
neades, from  whose  views  he  never  dissented. 
Cleitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till 
the  end  of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  when 
Carthage  was  taken  in  a  &  1 46,  he  wrote  a  work 
to  console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read,  was  taken 
from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  sup- 
plies even  under  the  greatest  calamities.  (Cic 
Tuse.  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  Cleitoma- 
chus, and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industry, 
I  penetration,  and  philosophical  talent  (Acad.  ii.  «, 
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31.)  He  sometime*  translate*  from  the  work*  of 
Cleitomachus,  as  for  instance  from  the  **  De  susti- 
nendis  OffensionibuV'  which  was  in  four  books. 
{Acad.  ii.  31.) 

Cleitomachus  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
works  were  dedicated  to  illustrious  Romans;  one 
to  the  poet  C.  Lucilius,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
rinus,  consul  in  b.  c.  149.  (Cic.  Actvi.  ii.  32.) 

Cleitomachus  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
(wtpl  alfH<r*t*v).  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric,  Bibl,  Grate  Hi.  p.  168;  Brucker,  HuL 
Phil.  L  p.  771;  Orclli,  Onom.  Tail.  ii.  pp.159, 160; 
Suid.  t.  v  KA«T<fyiax°M  [A.S.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KA*tToVx<>*)>  «  Theban 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pnusanias 
(vi.  15  ;  comp.  Suid.  s.  r.  KA.ttr6ftaxos)-  He  won 
the  prize  ntOlympia  in  the  pancratium  in  01.  141. 
(b.  c.  216.)  Aelian  mentions  (  V.  II.  iii.  30)  his 
great  temperance,  and  the  care  he  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [E.  E.] 

CLEITO'NYMUS(KA«iT»roMoj).  on  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Syborisare  quoted  by  Plutarch,  (/'am//. 
A  fin.  10,  21.)  His  Tragica.,  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch {de  Fluv.  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  have  been 
a  collection  of  tho  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
unry  subjects  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  &f*axm&v  for  rpayucvv  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Voss.  de  I  fist.  Grace,  p. 
4 IK.  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEl'TOPHON  (KAwro^f),  a  Rhodixm  au- 
thor of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing works  ascribed  :  1.  ra\ariKd\  a  history  of 
the  Gauls,  from  which  Plutarch  {Parallel.  Min.  15) 
gives  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpeia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennus.  2.  'IrSiml,  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Plutarch  {tie  Fiuv.  25.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  'iTaAiird.  4.  Krlffm,  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  different  cities  (Pint  de  Fluv.  6. 
$  4),  from  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdunum.  (See  Voss.  de  Hist.  Grace. 
pp.  418,  419.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITUS  (KA«?toj).  1.  A  son  of  Acgyptus, 
murdered  by  Cleite.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantiiia,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
250;  Eusfith.  ad  Horn.  p.  1780.) 

3.  A  son  of  Peisenor  of  Troy,  slain  by  Teticrus. 
(Horn.  //.  xv.  445,  flee.) 

4.  The  beloved  friend  of  Pallcne,  who  fought 
with  his  rival  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
Sithon,  the  father  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon's  death  she  married 
Cleitus  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  Iter.  (Conon,  Alarm/.  10;  Parthen.  EroL  6  ) 

5.  King  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  Chrysonoc  or  Toronc  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  Egypt 
(Conon,  Narrat.  32.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEITUS  (KA«tot  or  KA«,toi).  1.  Son  of 
Birdylis,  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  463.]  In  n.  c 
335,  having  received  promise  of  aid  from  Glaucias, 
king  of  the  Taulantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
hi*  country,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
advantage  of  tho  Illyrians  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tirely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
Glaucias.  Arrian  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  boys,  three  girls,  and  three  black  rams,  of- 
fered by  the  Illyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  (Arr.  A  nab.  i.  5,6;  Plut. 
Ales.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xvii.  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  surnamed  M#Aaj,  son  of 
Dropides,  and  brother  to  Lantce  or  Ilellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  B.  c.  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c.  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
'A-pipa  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxL  3) ;  and  when,  in 
B.  c.  330,  the  guards  {iratpot)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Ilephn- 
estion  and  Cleitus  were  appointed  to  lend  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  ac  328,  Artabazus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Ractrin,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on 'which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracandn  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  fact  sacred  to  Dionysus— a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  tho  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  different  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  nnd  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  nnd  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Euripides  {Androm. 
683,  &c)  to  the  effect  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  n  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seized 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  hiB  weapon.  (Diod. 
xvii.  21,  57 ;  Wess.  ad  toe.;  Plut  A tcr.  J  6,  50-52  ; 
Arr.  Anal/,  i.  15,  iii.  1 1,  27,  iv.  8,  9;  Curt  iv.  13. 
$  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just  xii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  surnamed 
Atv*6s  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Atbcnaeus  and  Aelian  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  nnd  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Craterua  in  b.  c.  324.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  539,  c. ;  Acl.  V.  II.  ix.  3;  Just  xii.  12;  Arr. 
Anal.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipnter  in  the  Lnmian  war,  B.  c.  323, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinadea.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  nt  Triparadeisus,  b.  c.  321,  lie  ob- 
tained from  Antipnter  the  satrapy  of  Lydia; 
and  when  Antignnus  was  advancing  to  dispossess 
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him  of  it,  in  n.  c.  319,  nfter  Antipater's  death,  he 
garrisoned  tho  principal  cities,  and  toiled  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  Poly- 
spcrclion.  In  o.  c.  318,  after  Polysperchon  had 
been  baffled  at  Megalopolis,  he  sent  C'leitut*  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  prevent  any  force* 
of  Antigonus  from  passing  into  Europe,  and  also 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Arrhidacus  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  Cius.  [Sec  p.  350,  n.J 
Niamor  being  sent  against  him  by  Cussandor,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Byzantium,  in  which  Cleilua 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Rut  hU  success  ren- 
dered him  over-confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
troops  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  was 
surprised  by  Antigonus  and  Nicanor,  and  lost  all 
his  ships  except  the  one  in  which  he  sailed  him- 
self. Having  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  but  was  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xviiL  15,  39,  52,  72.)      (K.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (KAjfortji),  a  (J reek  historian,  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suidos  (*.  v.),  respecting  the  kings  nnd  emperors  of 
the  Romans  a  work  to  liieronymus  on  the  figures 
of  I  hoc  rates  («"«<>l  i£v  'laoKpariKwv  extpdxw), 
and  other  treatises.  Ruhnkcn  (I'ruef.  ad  Tim. 
Is*,  p.  x.)  supposes  that  Suidns  has  confounded 
two  different  persons,  the  historian  and  gramma- 
rian, but  oue  supposition  seems  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (*.  r. 
faA»?)  and  Suidos  (*.  ee.  "Hpat,  wa\if»fio\os),  and 
the  historical  ones  very  frequently  in  the  Byzantine 
writers.  (Vossius  de  HiHor.  Urate,  p.  4lo\  ed. 
Westcrmann.) 

CLEMENS  (KAifcnjO* n  slave  of  Agrippa  Postu- 
nius,  whose  person  very  much  resembled  his  master's, 
and  who  availed  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  a.  i>.  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Orent  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  w  as  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  bo  the  grandson  of  Ti- 
lierius  ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  would  pro- 
balily  have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  emjteror 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
palace.  This  was  in  a.  i>.  1G.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  39, 
40  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  lo'  ;  comp.  Suet.  Tib.  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRI'NCS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavius  Clemens,  usually  turnamcd  Alexon- 
drinus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Athena, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  is  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  f/aer.  xxvii.  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — (irecce, 
southern  Italy,  Coclo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

It  appear*,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect.  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  from  the  East.  At 
length,  coming  to  Egypt,  he  sought  out  Pantaenus 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  whom  he  prised  far  more  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  before  hear- 
ing Pantaenus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 


favourably  inclined  towards  it  in  consequence  of 
previous  inquiries.  Probably  he  6rst  became  a 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
Pantaenus,  though  Neander  thinks  otherwise. 
After  he  had  joined,  the  Alexandrian  church,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  and  about  a.  d.  190  he  was 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  beloved  preceptor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  the  year 
202,  when  both  principal  and  assistant  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  under  Scvenis.  In  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla's  rei^n  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
city  many  Christians  were  then  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  consequence  of  iu  hallowed  spots.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel,  recommended  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  representing  him 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtuous  and  well- 
known,  whom  they  had  nlrcody  seen,  and  win 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  church  of  Christ. 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantaenus  and  Clement  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  three  years  >n  -0£, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  He 
must  have  returned  before  211,  because  at  that 
time  he  succeeded  Pantaenus  as  master  of  the 
school.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Origen.  Guerikc  thinks  that  he  died  iu  213  ;  but 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  Schrdckh, 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  220.  Hence 
he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  SeTcrus  and  Ca- 
racalla,  193—217. 

It  cannot  safely  b©  questioned,  that  Clement 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  But  in  his  mental  cha- 
racter the  philosopher  predominated.  His  learn- 
ing was  great,  his  imagination  lively,  his  power  of 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  unduly  prone 
to  speculation.  An  eclectic  in  philosophy,  ho 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  by  the  light  of 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  out  of  all  systems 
such  truths  as  commended  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment. "  I  espoused,"  says  he,  **  not  this  or  that 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  ni»r  the 
Kpicurcan,  nor  that  of  Aristotle  ;  but  whatever  any 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  tit  and  just,  that 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  religious 
knowledge,  all  that  being  selected,  1  call  philoso- 
phy." He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  more  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect.  He  seems  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  nttached  to  philosophy  than  any 
of  the  fathers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  comprehensiveness  of  mind  Clement  was  cer- 
tainly deficient.  He  never  develops  great  principles 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details  which  often  be- 
come trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  fancy  rather  than 
fixed  rules  deduced  from  common  sense.  He  pur- 
sues no  definite  principles  of  exposition,  neither 
does  he  penetrate  into  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  purely  religious 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensive,  as  no 
one  doctrino  is  well  stated.  From  his  works  no 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  were  pre- 
posterous to  recur  to  them  for  sound  exegesis  or 
even  a  successful  development  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  much  less  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  obligations  under  which  men  arc  laid  to  their 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  connected 
system  of  theology,  or  a  code  of  Christian  morality. 
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Doubtless  great  allowance  should  be  mado  for  the 
education  and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  persons 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modes  of  thought 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  influences  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view ;  but  after  all  deductions,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  bim.  Tho 
speculative  philosopher  is  still  more  prominent 
than  the  theologian — the  al  lego  riser  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  appears — the  metaphy- 
sician eclipses  the  Christian. 

Tho  works  of  Clement  which  have  reached  us 
are  his  A070*  Uporptwruc6s  wp6t  'ZWrjras  or  tfor- 
tutor t/  Address  to  the  Greeks  ;  TleuSaywyiii,  or 
Tewher ;  irpttfmrtit,  or  Miscellanies ;  and  Tis  6 
<rtt£6(A«ros  IXkoiaiot  ;  Quis  Dive*  salvetur  ?  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  'Tir0Twrs*r«*  in  eight 
I  wok »  ;  wtpl  rod  ndVjra,  L  0.  de  Paschate  ;  **p\ 
Ntyrrffar,  Lt.de  Jrjnnio  ;  wtpl  KaraAaAia;,  i.  c. 
tie  (JfMrcctutione  ;  nporpnmit&t  tis  Tiro/ton^,  i.  e. 
hUhortatio  ad  Puttentiam ;  Kanir  'E<r«Ai)o~ia(rTtKa'r, 
i.  e.  Canon  Ecdesia$tieus%  or  de  Canonibus  Ekdesias- 
ticis ;  tit  Tflv  l\po<pfrn\v  'A/u*f,  Ob  the  Prophet 
Amos  ;  rtpl  Uporolat  and"Opo<  iuuptpot.  If  the 
iworrvwfaGM  be  the  same  as  the  Adumbrationes 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  as  is  probable,  various 
fragments  of  them  are  preserved  and  may  be  seen 
in  Potter's  edition.  Perhaps  the  ixXoytd  4k  t£v 
KptHpyrtictiv,  which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  ihroTwafcrs ir.  Among 
the  fragments  printed  in  the  same  edition  are 
also  i k  t£v  QtMrov  teal  rt)t  aWroAtJoji  koAov 
f^iyyfs  Sita.tr Ka\lat  icard  Tois  0<ia\tvrlrov  XP&V0V* 
inroual,  i.e.  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
the  times  of  Valentinus.  Whether  these  excerpts 
were  really  made  by  Clement  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Sylburg  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus- 
triously collected  by  Potter,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Clement's  works;  but  Kabricius, 
at  the  end  of  bis  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytus,  published  some  of  the  fragments  more 
fully,  nlong  with  several  not  found  in  Potter's  edi- 
tion. There  are  also  fragments  iu  the  UiUuUh. 
J'utr.  of  Galland.  In  various  parts  of  his  writings 
Clement  speaks  of  other  works  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1045.) 

His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a 
whole.  In  the  Hortatory  Address  his  design  was 
to  convince  tho  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
theism as  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
gospel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
shewing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
and  elevates  the  character.  The  Paetlagogue  takes 
up  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
address,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  conduct.  In  the  first  chapter  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  term  Puedagogue, — 
one  who  instructs  children,  leading  them  up  to 
manhood  through  the  paths  of  truth.  This  pre- 
ceptor is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
children  whom  he  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
believers.  The  author  goes  into  minutiae  and 
trifling  details,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  great  | 
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precepts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  Strowata  are  in  eight  books,  but 
prolmbly  the  last  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  Clement.  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  for  su- 
blime speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  >>ook  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement 
The  treatise  entitled  ris  6  ar»*£6txtros  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  par- 
ticularly exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  llypotyposes  in  eight  books  (ihrorw- 
miatii,  translated  adumbrationes  by  Cassiodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius  [I fist.  Eeci.  iv.  14), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photius  gives  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  it, 
affirming  that  it  contained  many  fabulous  and  im- 
pious notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement's 
works: — Victorii,  Florcntiac,  1550,  fol.,  Gmccc. 
This  is  the  editio  princeps.  Frid.  Svlburgii,  Hei- 
delberg, 1592,  fol.  Gr.  et  Lat  Hcrvcti,  u  Pro- 
trepticus  ct  Puedagogu*,'*  et  Stroxzae  libri  viii. 
"  Stromatum,"  Florcut  1551,  fol.  I*at  Hervcti, 
"  Protrepticu-s  Paedagogns,  et  Stromata,"  Basil. 
1  a5*i,  fol.  and  1566,  fol.,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  fol. 
in  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum,  vol.  iii.  1677,  fol.  Lugd. 
Sylburgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat  1616,  fol.  Gr.  ct 
Lilt.;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Dncaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  foL,  Paris,  1641, 
fol.  nnd  Colon.  1688,  fol.  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
fol.  2  vols.  Gr.  ct  Lat;  this  edition  is  incompara- 
bly the  best    Oberthiir,  Wirceb.  1708—89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Gr.  ct  Lat.     Klota,  Lips.  1830—34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Greece.  A.  B.  Cailleau,  in  the  u  Collec- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Patrum,"  Paris,  1827 
fee.,  vol.  iv.  8vo.  Lat  The  treatise  "Ouis 
Dives  salvetur"  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Scgaar,  Tmj.  1816,  b'vo. ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  H.  Olshausen,  Hegiom.  1831, 
12rao.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  tho  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedagogns,  was  puhlished  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Goetting.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  Lc  Nourry's  Apparatus  ad  DiU.  marim. 
Patrum,  Paris,  1703,  fol.  lib.  iii. ;  P.  H.  de  Groot, 
De  Clem.  Ateiandr.  Disp.  Groning.  1826,  8vo.  ; 
11.  E.  F.  Guerike,  Commen  t.  Histor.  et  Theolog.  de 
Scholar  quae  Alexandrian  floruit,  Cuiechctioa,  Halae, 
1H24-25,  8vo.;  Matter,  Essai  histor.  sur  rEt-ole 
d"  Alexandria  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Iledejien- 
ning,  Origincs,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  De 
Fidti  Gnoseosque  Idcae,  qua  ad  se  invuxm  aJtpte  ad 
PJ[itosoj>hiam  referatur  ratione  secundum  tnentcm 
Clementia  Aler^  Heidefb.  1811,  8vo.;  Al/genwinc 
Gcsch.  der  Christ.  JMujinn  und  KircJie,  L  3,  Ham- 
burg, 1827,  8vo.;  Guerike,  Hamlhueh  der  Kirchcn- 
geschidtte,  funfte  Auflugc,  2  vols.  Halle,  1843,  8vo.; 
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Baur,  Die  Ckristliche  Gno$is,  Ti.bing.  183.%  8vo.; 
DHhne,  De  yv&cn  dementis  Ale*.  Hal.  1831,  Rvo.; 
Bp.  Kaye's  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Ojjinions  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  London,  1835,  8vo. ;  Da- 
vidson's Sacred  llermeneutics,  Edinb.  1 843,  8vo.  ; 
Cave's  Hutoria  Literariu,  Loud.  1688,  fol.;  Gicsc- 
ler's  Tejrtrbook  of  JCcclf xuist icxi I  History,  translated 
by  Cunningham,  Philadclph.  1836,  3  vols.  8vo. 
vol.  L ;  Euseb.  /tutor.  Ecdet.  lib.  r.  ct  vi.,  ed. 
Hcinichcn,  1827—30,  Lips.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRETI'NUS,  a  man  of  Senato- 
rial rank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Domitian, 
waa  appointed  by  Mucianus  pracfect  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  in  a.  d.  70,  a  dignity  which  his  father 
had  formerly  held  under  Caligula.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
68.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mucianus  may  have 
been  regarded  as  altogether  void,  as  Suetonius 
■ays  (716.  6),  that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemens, 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Suet. 
lM,m.  11.) 

CLEMENS,  ATRIUS,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
(EfK  i.  10,  iv.2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  brought  to  trial 
about  a.  n.  195,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Severus,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.   (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA' VI US,  was  cousin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, a.  D.  95,  and  married  Domitilla,  also  a  relation 
of  Dnmitinn.  His  father  was  Flavius  Snbinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Sobinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  Domit.  10.)  Domitian  had  des- 
tined the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  names,  bad  call<-d 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian  ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently put  Clemen*  to  death  during  the  consul- 
ship of  the  latter.  (Suet  Domit.  15.)  Dion  Cassius 
says  (Ixvii.  1 4),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
lostr.  Apoll  viii.  15  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  Hi.  14  ;  Hie- 
ronym.  Ep.  27.)  To  this  Clemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at 
Rome,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent, 
though  very  ancient,  structure.  In  the  year  1725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
mi  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavius  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr, which  is  described  in  a  work  called  T.  Flavii 
dementis  Viri  Consulates  et  Martyris  Tumulus 
i/lusfratu*,  (Jrbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[Ci  rMKN*  Homanus.J  [Q.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponius, 
for  Pomponius  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  cites,  on  his  authority,  a  consti- 


CLEMENS. 

tution  of  the  emperor  Antoninus:  44 Pacttrmeios 
Clemens  aicbat  lmpcratorem  Antoninum  consti- 
tuisse."  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  a.  21.  §  1.)  The  name 
Antoninus  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  belongs 
to  Pius  Marcus,  L.  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracaila, 
Geta,  Diadumenus,  and  Elagabalus ;  but  in  the 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antoninus, 
without  addition,  refers  cither  to  Caracaila,  M.  Au- 
reliuR,  or  Pius — usually  to  the  first ;  to  the  second, 
if  used  by  a  jurist  who  lived  earlier  than  Caracaila, 
and  not  earlier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  used 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  under  Pius.  (Zimmern, 
R.  R.  G.  i.  p.  184,  n.  &)  Here  it  probably  denote* 
Pius,  of  whom  Pactuneius  Clemens  mar  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  contemporary.     [J.  T.  O.] 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bishop  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  i* 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St. 
Paul  mentions  (Phil.  iv.  3)  as  one  of  uhis  fellow 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life.** 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addressed 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  both  probably- 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  From  the  style  of 
the  second,  Neander  (Kirchengesch,  iii.  p.  1100) 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  rather  than 
an  epistle.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  divi- 
sions which  distracted  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  unjustly  de- 
posed. The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  addition  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  M  ri 
tipfta  Tijf  Status — a  passage  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  apostle 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  which  be 
mentions,  Rom.  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  an  important  inter- 
polation (§  40,  &c).  In  these  chapters  is  sud- 
denly introduced,  in  the  midst  of  practical  exhorta- 
tions, a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewish 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  theory 
of  the  former  is  transferred  to  the  latter.  This 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  later  age, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  which 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  church  and  it*  offices  in 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  whole 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  the  practice  of 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  later  fathers  carried 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rahab  ia 
quoted  as  an  example  of  faith  and  hospitality,  the 
fact  of  bcr  hanging  a  tcariet  thread  from  her  win- 
dow is  made  to  typify  our  redemption  through 
Christ's  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  wise 
and  good  we  arc  surprised  to  find  the  fable  of  the 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  earliest  apostolical  fathers, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refers  are  the 
gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  the  epistle 
of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  several  of 
St  Paul,  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  authorship 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  passages  are 
quoted  \\.  %  46,  and  ii.  §  4)  with  the  formula 
ytypuvraty  which  do  not  occur  in  Scripture;  we 
also  find  reference  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wis- 
dom and  Judith;  a  traditionary  conversation  is 
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related  between  our  Lord  and  St  Peter;  and  a 
story  is  given  from  the  spurious  gospel  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. (Kp.  iL  §  12 ;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  iiL 
p.  465.)  The  genuineness  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epistle  is  denied  by  Jerome  (Catal.  c.  15)  and 
Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  113).  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author  earlier  than  Euscbius.  Besides  these 
works  two  other  letters  were  preserved  as  Cle- 
ment's in  the  Syrian  church,  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fair  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
arc  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
.  from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
African  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  no  one  should  ever  hare  appealed  to 
such  an  authority.  Other  writings  are  also  falsely 
attributed  to  Clement.  Such  are  the  Recognition** 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latiu  transla- 
tion of  Huftinus),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself,  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  recog- 
nises his  father,  whom  he  had  lost.  Of  this  there 
is  a  convenient  edition  by  Gersdorf  in  his  liiblio- 
ikcea  Pairum  Kcclcriast icoru m  Latinorvm  selccta. 
(Leipzig  and  Brussels  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  also  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
are  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  places.  (Sec  Krabbe,  Ucber  den 
Uirprttng  und  InhaU  der  Apostol.  Constituliontn, 
1839.^  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  CUwett- 
/mtm, — homilies  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and 
supposed  by  Neander  (Genctischc  Entxcichelung,  &c. 
p.  367)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
nitisb  sect. 

The  true  particulars  of  Clement's  b'fe  arc  quite 
unknown.  Tillemont  (Aftmotrai,  ii.  p.  147)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  a  Jew  ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Gentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  Flavius  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
nnder  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  ba- 
nished Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle.  Grabc  (Spk.  Pair.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  a.  D.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  a.  n. 
95,  during  Doniitian's  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
Patric  Young,  the  king's  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
Alexandrinns,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap- 
pended (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
had  been  sent  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub- 
lished by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1 650 ;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669  ;  Cotelerius,  at 
Paris,  in  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipzig,  1699;  Wotton, 
at  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacobson,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
at  Tubingen,  1839.  Most  of  the  abovo  editions 
contain  the  works  of  other  fathers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  Hefele's  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  Grcnfell,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
founded  on  a  previous  translation  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  1  (593.  [G.  E.  L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  TERF/NTI US,  a  Roman  jurist 
contemporary  with  Julianus,  whom  he  once  cite9 


j  by  the  expression  Julianus  notter.  (Dig.  28.  tit  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Julianus,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit  7.  s.  5.)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactumeius 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  full  was  Tex. 
Pactumeius  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  cither  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  famous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  with  the  title  M  Ad  Leges 
Libri  xx.,"  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  Blume's  hypothesis,  to  the 
elassis  edictalis),  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  They 
are  explained  by  Heineccius  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  ct  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Ci.kmkns  Pactum  bius.]  [J.  T.  G.J 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemency, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
ples and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
sec  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right  and  a 
lance  in  her  left  hand.  (Claudian,  De  Laud.  Stil. 
ii.  6,  &c. ;  Stat  Tkeb.  xii.  481,  &c;  comp.  Hirt, 
Mgthol.  Bildcrbuch,  ii.  p.  113.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEOBIS.  [Biton.J 

CLEOBULI'NE  ( KA«tfovA»Vn),  called  also 
CLEOBULE^NE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KKtoSov 
Atfvrj,  KAcoloi/Ai}),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  father  called  her  Eumetis,  whilo 
others  gave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  relation 
to  Cleobulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
guished for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Cleobui.uk],  as 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  play  of  Cratinus, 
called  KAcoffovAtrai,  and  apparently  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenacus.  (Plut 
de  Pyth.  Orac.  14,  Com.  vii  Sup.  3;  Diog.l>aert 
L  89  ;  Menag.  ad  he  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  1 9  ; 
Suid.  t.  v.  KXtoSovKlni ;  Arist  Iikct.  ui.  2.  §  12  ; 
A  then,  iv.  p.  1 7 1,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad  loe. ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  ii.  pp.  117,  121,  654 ;  Mei- 
neke,  /fid.  Crii.  Com.  Grace,  p.  277.)  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  T hales.  ( Diog. 
Laert  i  22  )  [E.  E.J 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KA«feovAos),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  citizen  of  Lin- 
dus  in  Rhodes*  for  Duris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Curiam  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  89 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  655.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon's,  and  must  have  lived  at  least  as  Late  as 
b.  c.  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  tbe  tyrant  In  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo- 
cratic government ;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strum,  iv.  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dians,  and  Plutarch  (de  Ei  ap.  Delpk.  3)  speaks  of 
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him  as  a  tyrant  These  statements  may,  however, 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  him  to  have  held,  as 
alffvfAtrfrriSi  an  authority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (An  it.  Polit.  iiL  14,  15,  ad  Jin. 
iv.  10,  ed.  Bckk.)  Much  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cleobulus  i»  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt, 
lie  wrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(■ypf<£out )  in  verse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  havo 
been  the  author  (comp.  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  (th  6  mmfp,  waTStt  Si 
Svo&fKO,  sr.  t.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  CIcobuline.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  have  been  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least, — S«(»>  awoini$*iy  ris  &tryar4p<Uy  vapdtVovv 
uiv  ti)v  i)\tK/ay,  t«v  94  4>por«7v  yvva'iKM, — shews 
him  to  have  had  worthier  views  of  female  educa- 
tion than  were  generally  prevalent ;  while  that  he 
acted  on  them  is  clear  from  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  89 — 93  ;  Suid.  *.  v. 
K\t6€ou\ot ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i  14  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Graec.  ii.  pp.  117,  121,  654;  comp.  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  v.  X*A<8<W.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEOBU'LUS  ( K\t4tou\os  ),  ephor  with 
Xeuarcs  at  Sparta  a  c.  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  To  this  pence  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalised  their  ephoralty  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
thr  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  I*accdaomo- 
uian  league  so  as  to  include  the  Argives,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
wav  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  36 — 
38.)  [A.  H.C.J 

CLEO'CHARES  (KA«oxd>n»)*  a  Greek  orator 
of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Democharcs  and  the  philosopher  Arcesilas, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  The 
chief  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilius  Lupus, 
dr  F,<jnr.  Sentrnl.  p.  1,  3,  where  a  list  of  his  ora- 
tions is  given.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric  :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isocratcs  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
nn  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  ed.  Bekkcr.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 
(dr  VU.  X  Or.  viii.  2%  p.  845,  c).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Ck-ochares  inserted  the  obser- 
vation in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  his  orations  are  extant.  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
56<>  ;  Diog.  Laert,  iv.  41;  Ruhnken,  ad  RutU. 
Lnp.  i.  p.  5,  &c,  and  Hist.  Crit.  Or.  Or.  63,  pp. 
185,  186  ;  Westcrmann,  Gesch.  dcr  Bertdtsamixit 
in  ^ViW-WW,  §  76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (  K\<6k(ktos  ),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus.  After 
the  battle  of  Munychia,  B.  c.  404,  being  rcmark- 
able  for  a  very  powerful  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (Ran,  1433), 
who  makes  Euripides  projiose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
Cinesias  by  way  of  wings  to  ('Icocritus,  and  send 
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them  up  iuto  the  air  together  to  sqnirt  vinegar 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  passage 
also  in  which  Aristophanes  mentions  him  (Av. 
876),  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  an  allusion 
to  his  stature.    (See  Schol.  ad  loc)       [E.  E.] 

CLEODAEUS  (KA«fc<uos),  a  son  of  the 
Heracleid  Hyllus,  who  was  as  unsuccessful  as  his 
rather  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Peloponnesus.  In 
after  times  he  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  2;  Paus.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHCS  ( KA»«iw*»J 
MaAxor),  an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  latter  by  Jotephus.  (A  nt.  i.  . 
15.)  The  name  of  Malchus  is  said  to  be  of  the 
Mine  meaning  in  Syriac  as  that  of  Clcodemus  in 
Greek.  [E.  E.J 

CLEODE'MUS  (KA«toTy««),  the  name  of  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Septem 
Sapientum  Con  ririum  (c  10,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  said 
to  have  used  cupping  more  frequently  than  any 
other  physician  of  his  age,  and  to  have  brought 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  example,  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOETAS  (KAwfvaf),  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, celebrated  for  the  skilful  construction  of  the 
&<p*<ris  or  starting  place  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  vi.  20.  $  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pan  manias,  (i.  24  \  3.) 
As  he  was  tho  son  and  father  of  an  Aristocles 
(Visconti,  Ocuvrea  diverse*,  vol.  iii.  p*  372), 
Thiersch  (Epochen  d.  BUd.  Kutut.  p.  281,  Ac.) 
and  Sillig  (CaiaL  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  of  the 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  Aristocles,  the  bro- 
ther of  Cnnachus,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  and  assign 
him  therefore  to  01.  6).  But  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  passagea 
of  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  $  4,  vi.  9,  $  1) ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Cleoctas  was  an  Athenian. 
I  lis  name  occurs  (OL86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  wo  learn,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias'  assis- 
tants, that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Olympian, 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  a^«ri$. 
(Miiller,  de  Phidia,  i.  13;  Bockh,  Corp.  /wc-n/rf. 
Grate,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884  ;  Schultx,  in  John"* 
Jahrbucher  f  ur  Philologi^  1829,  p.  73;  Brunu, 
Artific.  libera*  Graeciae  tempora,  p.  23.)    IL.  U.] 

CLEO'MACHUS  (KAeo>*x<>>).  1.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  this  name, 
contemporary  with  Cratinus ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Cratinus  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  (ap.  A  then.  xiv.  p.  638,  f.) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Guesippus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
machus,  and  that  for  t£  KXtoftdxv  and  6  KAc  <J- 
fMxos  we  ought  to  read  t£  K\*on&xov  and  6  KAeo- 
(jAxov.  (Bcrgk,  Rcliq.  Com.  Att.  p.  1(3,  A:c.  ; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Grnec  ii.  pp.  27 — 29  ; 
Gnksippus.)  Of  Cleomachus,  the  father  of  Gne- 
sippus,  nothing  is  known,  unless  he  be  the  same 
as  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  a 
boxer,  but  having  fallen  violently  in  love,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  poems  of  a  very 
licentious  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  648  ;  Tricha, 
de  A/ctrisy  p.  34.)  From  the  resemblance  in  cha- 
racter between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Gnesippua, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  father  of  Guesippus ;  but  Strabo  mentions  him 
among  the  celebrated  men  of  Magnesia  in  such  a 
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way  that,  if  he  adheres  in  this  ease  to  his  usual 
practice  of  giving  the  name*  in  chronological  order, 
this  Clcoranchus  would  fall  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Oncsippus.  His  mime  was  given  to  a 
variety  of  the  Ionic  a  Major*  metre.  (Hcphoestion, 
xi.  p.  62,  ed.  Gaisford.)  [P.  S.J 

CLEO'MBROTUS  ( Kkt6u£paros ),  son  of 
Annxandridcs,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieus 
and  Leonidas,  and  half- brother  of  Cleomenes. 
(Herod,  v.  41.)  He  became  repent  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  b.c.  480,  for  Plcistarchus,  infant 
•on  of  Leonidas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Solamis  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  isthmus.  (Herod,  viii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  spring,  till  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe- 
ther Cleombrotus  was  this  second  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
pression of  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  44  that  he  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun." 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct.  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  480  (thus  M  tiller. 
Prvl<yom.  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hero- 
dotus very  favourable  to  Thirlwall's  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  Clinton  (F.  If.  ii.  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  479.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.  p. 
328.)  He  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pausanias, 
who  succeeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nicomedcs. 
(Thnc.  i.  107.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  I.  (KXfd>4>oTo»),  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 
Pausanias.  Ho  succeeded  his  brother  Aoksipolis 
I.  in  the  year  3.'t0  h.  c,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  deliverance  of  Thebes  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Sparta  [Pklopidas],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Ijacedaeraonian  army, 
in  the  spring  of  n.  r.  378,  but  he  only  spent  six- 
teen days  in  the  Theban  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
drins  as  harmost  at  Thespiae.  On  his  march  home 
his  array  suffered  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entrusted  to  the  other  king,  Aoksilaus  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
again  effected  nothing,  but  rctnmcd  to  Sparta  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Cithaeron.  This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfac- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
[Chabrias;  Pollis.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrotus  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phocis,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  The- 
ban*, who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
bis  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accordnnce  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  pence  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epaminnndas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pans  of  Coroncia,  he  marched  down 
upon  Creusis.  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Leuctra,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
of  avoiding  a  battle,  though  he  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  but  his  friends  reminded  him 
•  of  the  suspicion*  ho  had  before  incurred  by  his 
former  slowness  to  act  against  the  Thcbans,  and 
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warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro- 
tus of  rashness  in  fighting,  Cicero  (Of.  i.  24)  socms 
to  have  judged  by  the  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas;  Pklopidas] 
be  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  fall  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thcbans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Aoksipolis  II.  (Xen.  //ell.  v.  4.  §§  14-18, 
59,  vi.  1.  §  1,  c.  4.  §  15;  Plut.  Pelop.  13,  20-23, 
Aye,.  28;  Diod.  xv.  51-53  ;  Paus.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iii.  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2—4 ;  Manso,  Sparta*  iiL  1. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  IL,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  the  son-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  I V.  about  243  it.  c.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tegea,  about  240  B.  c,  [  Aoim  1 V.) 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
Ionis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  life  had  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  father  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Aoksipolis  III.  (Plut  At/i*,  11,  lb' 
— 18  ;  Paus.  iii.  6  ;  Pol  yd,  iv.  35  ;  Manso,  8/Mirta, 
iii.  1,  pp.  284,  298.)     "  LP.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  ( KA#e>fyoTo» ),  an  Aca- 
demic philosopher  of  Ambracia,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Pluicdon  of  Plato  ;  not  that  he  hod  any 
sufferings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.  (Callimach.  Epigr. 
6*0,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  474,  Jacobs,  L  p.  226 ; 
Agatb.  Schol.  Kp.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Lucian,  Pkilvp.  1  \  Cic 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  Tusc  i.  34  ;  Augustin.  de  Cir. 
Dei,  i.  22;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grate,  iii.  p.  168.)  The 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.  (Phuedon,  2,  p.  59,  c.)      [P.  S.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAfopijotjf),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycotnedes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  a.  c  4 1 6.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Xcnophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appointed  in  b.  c.  404.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  ice  ;  Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider's  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  (ad  Xen.  I.e.)  is  inadmissible.  [E.  E.] 

CLEOME  DES  (  KAsom^s  ),  of  the  island 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vi.  9) 
and'  Plutarch  (Rom.  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend :— In  01.  72  (b.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus,  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  ('EXXayoSUai)  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgrace,  ho  returned  to  Asty- 
pnlnea,  and  there  in  his  frensy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys'  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  Astypalaeans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces  ;  but  no 
Clcomedes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer : — 
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"Tor  or  of  UptiotP  K\ton$$t)t  *A(rrvwaXat»it, 

"Ov  $volats  t i naff  tit  ht)k*ti  dinrroV  I6rra.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAsouTforjr),  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  in  two  books  on  the  Circular  Theory  of  Ote 
Heavenly  Bodies  (KwcAt«?;i  i)*wptas  MfTtwfxsv 
Bi'SAia  S6o).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
system  of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Cleomedes  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (sec  his 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  first  book  treats  of  the  universe  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  zones  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans  and  gives  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poscidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  arc  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon's  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  $y*odieul  revolution  about  the 
earth  ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  history  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  lie  pro- 
fesses {ad  fin.\  that  it  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  ancient  and  modern,  but  particularly  from 
Poscidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido- 
nius  it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  hare  lived  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambre  has  shewn 
that  be  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus  which 
serins  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Lctronne  {Journal  det 
Sawn*,  1821,  p.  712)  argues  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  havo  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almugett  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  Optic*.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  ClL-ornedcs  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldebaran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d.  18(i.  Kiccioli  {Almag.  Nor.  vol. 
i.  pp.  xxxii.  and  307)  supposes  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Circular  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
Poscidonius,  and  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  A.  i>.  390. 

A  treatiae  on  Arithmetic  and  another  on  the 
Sphere,  attributed  to  a  Clcom.  des  are  said  to  onist 
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in  MS.  Vossius  {de  Nat.  Art.  p.  180,  b.)  conjec- 
tures that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  on  Harmonics 
attributed  to  Cleonides  or  Euclid.  [Eucxbidks.] 

The  KwtAun)  Bcwpla  was  first  printed  in  Latin 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Ven.  1498,  foL ;  in  Greek  by  Con- 
rad Neo bariiia,  Paris  1539 ;  in  Or.  and  Lat.  with 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfour,  Burdigal.  1605, 
4to.  The  two  latest  editions  are  by  Janus  Bake, 
with  Balfour's  commentary,  Ac,  Lugd.  Bat.  1820, 
8vo.,  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt  Lips.  1832,  Ova.  (a 
reprint  of  Bake's  text,  with  select  notes). 

(Delambre,  Hist,  de  CAttron.  Andcnne,  vol.  L 
chap.  12;  Weidlcr,  Hiei.  Attro*.  p.  152;  Vosa. 
de  XaL  Art  p.  117,  a. ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec  ir. 
p.  41.)  [W.  F.  D.J 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KAsopAw),  16th  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  born  to  Anaxandritie* 
by  his  second  wife,  previous  to  the  birth  by  hi* 
first  of  Dorieus  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotos. 
[Anaxandridbx]  He  accordingly,  on  his  Ci- 
ther's death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  would  seem 
than  519  n.  c,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  29 
years.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  208.) 

In  B.  c  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Cleomenee 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sparta,  declining 
to  assist  them,  recommended  alliance  with  Athens. 
(Herod,  vi.  108.)  And  not  much  later,  the  visit 
of  Maeandrias  occurred,  who  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  Samoa  by  the  death  of  Polycrates 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  out  by  the  Per- 
sians with  Syloson.  Maeandrius  twice  or  thrice 
in  conversation  with  Cleomencs  led  the  way  to 
hia  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  displayed 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  Cleomenes  ex- 
pressing his  admiration,  begged  he  would  accept 
them.  Cleomenes  refused;  and  at  last,  in  fear 
for  his  own  or  his  citizens'  weakness,  went  to  the 
cphors  and  got  an  order  for  the  stranger's  depar- 
ture. (Herod,  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  forces  by 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Athens 
and  not  long  after  he  took  part  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Cleiathenes  and  the  aristocratical  party  of 
Isagoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders  pointed 
against  Clcisthenes  for  the  expulsion  of  all  who 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cylon.  He  fol- 
lowed this  step  by  coming  and  driving  out,  in  person, 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Coun- 
cil of  500  a  body  of  300  partisans  of  Isagoras.  Bat 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occupied  the  acro- 
polis with  his  friends  he  was  here  besieged,  and 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditions  leaving  his 
allies  to  their  fate.  In  shame  and  anger  he  hur- 
ried to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces  and  set 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusis  however,  when 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthians  re- 
fused to  proceed;  their  example  was  followed  by 
his  brother-king  Demaratus ;  and  on  this  the  other 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes  withdrew. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens  he  is  related  to 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple, from  which  Dorians  were  excluded,  and  to 


have  hence  brought  back  with  him  to 
variety  of  oracles  predictive  of  his  country's  future 
relations  with  Athens;  and  their  contents  kit* 
Herodotus  induced  the  abortive  attempt  which 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tyranny 
of  Hippias.  (Herod,  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  89-91.) 

In  500,  Sparta  was  visited  by  Ariatagoras  a 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  Ionian  a.  His 
brazen  map  and  hia  accompanying  representation* 
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appear  to  have  had  considerable  effect  on  Cleomenes. 
He  demanded  three  days  to  consider;  then  en- 
quired u  how  far  waa  Susa  from  the  sea."  Arista- 
goras  forgot  his  diplomacy  and  said,  **  three  months* 
journey."  His  Spartan  listener  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aristagoras  however  in  suppliant's  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  begin- 
ning with  ten,  and  mounting  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  chanced  that  Cleomenes  bad  his  daughter  Gorgo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  **  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  will  do  you  harm."  And  Cleomenes 
on  this  recovered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Herod  vi.  49 — 51.)  This  daughter  Gorgo,  his 
only  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Leonidas :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing-tablet,  graving  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratus 
conveyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod,  vii. 
23.0.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.  Cleomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 
gina,  and  tried  to  seize  certain  parties  a*  hostages. 
Meantime  Demaratus,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Kleusis,  sent  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
netans  to  resist  him,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home.  Cleo- 
menes returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
self with  Leotychides,  and  effected  his  colleague's 
deposition.  [Dbmahati'8.]  (Herod,  vi.  49 — 66.) 
He  then  took  Leotychides  with  him  bock  to  Aegt- 
na,  seised  his  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
which  deposed  Demaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences,  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
Thessaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  re- 
turn with  impunity.  He  did  not  however  long  sur- 
vive his  recall.  He  was  seised  with  raving  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  every  one's  face  whom  be 
met ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
sort  of  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  by 
slashing  (Kccraxofttvorv)  his  whole  body  over  with 
it.  (Herod,  vi.  73—75.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
from  some  Scythian  visitors  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusis,  where  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacred  land  (the  Orya»),  or  again  at 
Argos,  the  case  of  which  was  as  follows.  Cleo- 
menes invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  by 
a  simple  stratagem  the  whole  Argivc  forces,  and 
pursued  a  large  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Argus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  from 
their  refuge  on  false  pretences,  the  rest  be  burnt 
among  the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Argivc  Juno,  and  whipping  ber  priestess  for  op- 
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posing  his  will,  returned  home  and  excused  him- 
self, and  indeed  was  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  hod  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76-84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  («V  rp  'E$8dVr;),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Argos 
of  6000  citisens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  ber  franchise,  she  did  not  re* 
covet  till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  explanation  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  bv  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
lesilla.  (Pans.  ii.  20.  $  7;  Plut  A/or.  p.  245 ;  Poly- 
aen.  viiL  33 ;  Suida*.*.e.T«Aco-iAAa.)  [Tblbsilla.] 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  gives 
an  oracle  seeming  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtful.  Pauaanias, 
(iii.  4.  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  bis  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  bis 
reign ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thirl  wall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod,  vii.  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  a.  c. 

The  life  of  Cleomenes,  as  graphically  given  by  . 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  father  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  persona)  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieus,  and  who  was  always  accounted 
half-mad  (thro/.a^yoTspos),  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  favour  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Com p.  M'ullcr,  Dor. 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  B.  c  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes.  (Lmstr.  272.)  [A.H.C.] 

CLEO'MENES  II.,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  II.,  whom  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  B.  c.  370.  He  died  in  B.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  penod  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus 
and  Cieonymus.  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes  upon  whose  death  A  reus,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Arbus  I. ; 
Ci.BONYMi'K.]  (Diod.  xx.  29;  Plut,  Agit,  3; 
Paus.  i.  13.  $  3,  iii.  6.  $  1  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  1, 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248 :  Diod.  xv.  60,  contradicts 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleomenes  reigned, 
and  is  evidently  wrong  ;  see  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  pp. 
213,214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  III.,  the  31st  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  b.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  was 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
family  the  inheritance  of  the  Proclidae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designs 
of  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  simplicity 
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of  life  he  was  not  inferior  to  Agis  but  superior  to 
him  in  energy,  and  lew  scrupulous  about  the 
mean*  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom- 
plished. His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
manliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borvsthenes,  who 
visited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesiclcia.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  tho  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  (a  c.  236), 
put  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re- 
form ;  but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im- 
possibility of  which  was  proved  by  the  refusal  of 
Xcnares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efforts,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece  ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  suite  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
leader,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
Lydiadax,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes ;  but  tho  counsels  of  Aratus  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
S|«irta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Cleomenes  was  to  seistc 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities 
Ti'gea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus  which  had 
recently  united  themselves  with  tiie  Aetolinna, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that  the  Aetoli.ms  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  connived  at  the 
seizure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it. 
Arntns,  who  was  now  strntegos  at  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  I*icedaemonians  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  a.  c,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors  seized  the  little  town  of 
Belhina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  wad  between  Sparta  nnd  Megalopolis 
and  was  at  that  period  claimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possesion  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
tre.it  hery.  Rut,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators  who 
w.-re  to  deliver  up  the  towns  lost  courage.  The 
nttempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes  who  wwte 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  **  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belhina,"  was  the  reply. 
u  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,"  retorted 
Cleomenes  **  tell  us  why  you  took  with  you  lights 
and  scaling  ladders."  By  this  correspondence 
Aratus  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  The 
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Spartans  on  the  other  hand,  were  satisfied  with 
the  important  advantage  which  they  hod  gained 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina  ;  and  Cleomenes  who 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hundred  foot  and 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the  Ephors.  His 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  Aratus  seized 
Caphyae,  near  Orchomenus    The  Ephors  imme- 
diately sent  back  Cleomenes  who  took  Methydrion, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Argos. 
About  this  time  Aristomachus  succeeded  Aratus 
as  strategos  of  the  Achaean  league  (in  May,  2*_*7, 
B.  c),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  should  be  referred 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Cleomenes  by  the 
council  of  the  Achaeans  which  is  mentioned  by 
Polybiua.     Aristomachus  collected  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which  he  met 
Cleomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  though  the  latter 
had  only  5000  men,  they  were  so  eager  and  brave 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aristomachus  to  decline 
battle.    The  fact  is  that  the  Achaeans  were  never 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aratus  was  very  probably 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achaeans  were  no 
match  for  5000  Spartans.    But  the  moral  effect  of 
this  affair  was  worth  more  than  a  victory  to  Cleo- 
menes.   In  May,  22fi,  Aratus  again  became  stra- 
tegos and  led  the  Achaean  forces  against  Elis. 
The  Eleons  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  Cleo- 
menes met  Aratus  on  his  return,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lycaenm,  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.    It  was  at 
first  reported  that  Aratus  was  killed ;  but  he  had 
only  fled  ;  nnd,  having  rallied  part  of  his  army,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sudden  assault,  and  revolu- 
tionized its  constitution  by  making  the  metoeci 
citizens.    The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  open  steps 
against  the  Ephors  though  he  could  not  but  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  them  ;  they  were  however  in  a  dif- 
ficult position.  The  spirit  of  Agis  still  lived  in  the 
Spartan  youth  ;  and  Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  crushed  like 
Agis.  Secret  assassination  might  have  been  em- 
ployed—and when  was  a  Spartan  ephor  heard  of 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ? — but  then  they 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  fallen  into  the  position 
of  n  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaean  league. 
They  nppear,  however,  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
viii.  27.  §  10.)  Cleomenes  now 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  against  them. 
These  measures  are  differently  represented  by 
Phylarchus  the  panegyrist  of  Cleomenes  whom 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed,  and 
by  Polybiua  ond  Pausantas  who  followed  Aratus 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  Agis 
his  infant  son,  Eurydamidas  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis;  nnd  Archidamus  the 
brother  of  Agis  fled  into  Measenia,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  far  more  probable  than  the  account 
of  Polybiua  (v.  37.  §  2,  viii.  1.  §  3),  that  Archi- 
damus fled  at  a  later  period,  through  fear  of  Cleo- 
menes. Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  poisoned,  it 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors  and  that  too,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  §  1),  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleomenes.  The  falsity  of  this  last  statement  is 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius  who  never 
spares  Cleomenes  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  how 
recklessly  he  was  abused  by  tome  of  the  Achaean 
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party.  Archidamus  had  thus  become  the  rightfal 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclidae,  and  he  was 
invited  by  Cleoroencs  to  return ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  set  foot  in  Sparta  than  he  was  assassinated. 
This  crime  also  is  charged  upon  Cleomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybius. 
The  truth  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  every 
circumstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
upon  the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  had  everything  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephors  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
association  of  Archidamus  in  his  councils.  Cleo- 
menes, it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime : 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  was  not  yet  come ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
submitted  to  incur  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap- 
pease  the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesicleia,  who 
even  wont  so  far  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  war  ;  he  took  Lcuctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  A  rat  us  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  conduct  of  Aratus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achaeans  to  such  a 
ch  grce,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-cherished  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (a.  c.  226 — 225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mcgistonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  ngairi  took  the  field,  seized  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Ileraea  and  Asea,  threw  supplies 
into  Orchomenus,  taleaguercd  Mantincia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agosilauft,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
Wing  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
also  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agis,  Cleo- 
menes met  with  no  further  resistance.    He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.    All  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Ephorate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  lands,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
raising  to  the  full  franchise  the  most  deserving  of 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it    He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  discipline.    In  the 
completion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
losopher Sphaerus.     The  line  of  the  Proclidae 
being  extinct,  he  took  bis  brother  Euclcidas  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.    In  his  own  conduct  he 
set  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  thia  period  most  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Achaeans  and  Cleomenes  for  the  supre- 
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macy  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  the  Cleomenic 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  from  B.  c.  225 
to  the  battle  of  SeUasia  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  forcible 
sentence : — "  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establish  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  among  the  Pcloponnesians,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved.**  {History  of  Rome,  iv. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  Sella*  ia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  citizens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antigonus,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  En- 
ergetes,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (b.  c  221 — 220.)  His  reign 
lasted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidac,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agesipolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet.  He  was  the  last  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Philopoemen,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  Cfeom.,  Arat.;  Polyb.  ii.  v.,  &c. ; 
Droysen,  Gtxckkhte  der  HcUenitmm,  vol.  ii.  bk.  ii. 
c.  4  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  iii.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO-MENES  (KAco/Jrtj*),  Spartans  of  tho 
royal  family  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pausanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoanax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Pcloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war. 
(b.  c.  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  his 
nephew,  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
iii.  26,  and  Schol.) 

2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus  II.,  and  uncle  and  guar- 
dian of  Agesipolis  III.,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 
§  12 ;  Aobsipolik  III.,  Clbombrotus  11.)  [P.S.] 

CLEO'MEN  ES,  a  Greek  of  Naucratia  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomarch 
of  the  Arabian  district  (moVuw)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (n.  c. 
331.)  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  say  that  Alex- 
ander made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Arrian  expressly  states,  that  the  other 
nomarchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no 
ditiiculty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  exercised  his  office  solely  for  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  corn,  which  waa 
less  severe  in  Egypt  than  in  the  neighbouring 
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countries,  lie  at  tint  forbad  its  exportation  from 
Egypt ;  but,  when  the  nomarehs  represented  to  him 
that  this  measure  prevented  them  from  raising  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  com,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  price  of 
corn  wiu  ten  drachma*,  Cleomenes  bought  it  up 
and  told  it  at  32  drachma* ;  and  in  other  wars  he 
interfered  with  the  market*  for  hi*  own  gain.  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  hi*  soldiers  of  a 
month's  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopua,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
city.  To  avert  such  an  evil  they  gave  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
nopus  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  removing  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced  ;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  temples ; 
and  he  then  left  them  undirturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (a  c.  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
menes, commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  scalously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomenes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hyparch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  his  favouring  Perdicras.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talent*.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iiL  5,  vii.  23 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Dexippus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a. 
34  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  33.  §  5  ; 
Pseud-Aristot  Oecon.  ii.  34,  40  ;  Dero,  r.  Dio- 
ttysiod.  p.  1258 ;  Pans.  i.  6.  §  3 ;  DiotL  xviii.  14  ; 
Ih-oysen,  GtsckichU  Ale*,  pp.  216,  680,  Nachfotg. 
pp.  41,  128.)  [P.  8.] 

CLEO'MENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  mtdapnol  of  Empedocles  at  the 
Olympic  games.    (A then.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censored 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  (A^voes, 
332,  333.)  He  seems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Mcletua,  and  Lamyntbius.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  bitter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
MeUagtr.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Metroclcs, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (n<u&ayvync6t),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  75,  95). 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Hcsiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
the  same  as  the  philosopher.  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KA«o^vn»)i  the  name  of  a  | 


physician  introduce!  by  Plutarch  in  his  Symponacnn 
(vL  8.  §  5,  ed.  Tauchn.)  as  giving  his  opinion  on 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  calM  Wj'a»»o, 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ       ( W.  A.  G.J 

CLEO'MENES,  a  sculptor  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (xxxvi  4.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  group  of 
the  Thcspiades,  or  Muses,  which  was  placid  by 
Asinius  Poilio  in  his  buildings  at  Rome,  perha;* 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hUL  This  artist,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
with  the  ancients,  is  particularly  interesting  to  us. 
because  one  of  the  most  exquisite  statues,  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  his  name  in  the  following 
inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENH2  AnOAAOAftPOT 
A0HNAIO2  EI1AE2EN. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  undeservedly 
considered  as  a  modem  imposition,  especially  by 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  fain  have  claimed  a 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statue,  indicates 
both  tbe  father  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomenes ; 
and  the  letter  fl  gives  likewise  an  external  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  character 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  a.  c 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  his  age. 
Mummins  brought  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
the  Muses  from  Thespiae  to  Rome ;  and  Cleomenes 
must  therefore  have  lived  previously  to  B.  c  1 46, 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  The  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxiteles;  and  Mailer's 
opinion  is  very  probable,  that  Cleomenes  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  of  this  great  artist 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  supposition, 
have  lived  between  b.c.  363  (the  age  of  Praxiteles) 
and  B.  c  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  Cl&meiut,  the  author  of 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeless  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Oer- 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
It  represents  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  right  hand 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  turtle  at  the  foot 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  There  the  artiit 
call*  himself 

KAF.OMENH5 
KAEOMENOTS 
A0HNAIO2E 
IIOIHZEN. 

He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  son  of  Apollo- 
dorus,  but  probably  bis  son  ;  for  the  name  of  Cleo- 
menes is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  another  Cleomenes  to  have  been 
his  father;  and  nothing  was  more  common  with 
ancient  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  the 
father's  profession.  But  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  have  made  the 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  before  the 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Roman 
armies  into  Greece.  The  younger  Cleomenes  must 
therefore  have  exercised  his  art  subsequently  to 
b.  c.  200,  probably  subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalac.  We  may  therefore  place  the  father 
about  B.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  tbe  name 
of  Cleomenes,  namely,  a  basso-relievo  at  Florence, 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  the.  story  of 
Alceste,  bearing  the  inscription  KAEOMENH  2 
EIIOIEI.  But  wc  are  not  able  to  decide  wbethei 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  father,  or  to  the  son,  or 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist  whose  name  is 
published  by  Raoul-Rochette.  (Monument  imaiUi 
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Oresteuie,  pi.  xxv.  p.  130.)  The  inscriptions  of  four 
statues  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  House  are  of  a 
very  doubtful  description.  (Visconti,  Oeuvra  di- 
verted, vol.  iii.  p.  11  ;  Thiersch,  h'i>ocJkm,  p.  288, 
&c.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEOMYTTADES(KA«OM»TT({«nt).  I.  The 
sixth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  son  of 
Crisamis  I.  and  the  father  of  Theodoras  I.,  who 
lived  probably  in  'the  tenth  century  h.  c  (Jo. 
Tr.etr.eii,  ChiL  viL  Hist.  155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Grate. 
vol.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the 
son  of  king  Crisamis  II.,  and  the  father  of  Theo- 
doras II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury n.  c.  (Paeti  Epist.  ad  Artar^  in  Hippocr. 
O^ra,  vol.  iii.  p.  770.)  [ W.  A.  O.] 

CLEON  (KA«W),  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  succeeding,  it  is  said 
(  Aristoph.  EquiL  1 30,  and  Schol.),  Eucrates  the  flax- 
seller,  and  Ly  sides  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
most  trusted  and  popular  of  the  people's  favourites, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(a.  c.  428—422)  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  tho  middling  classes, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
seems  early  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politics.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  days 
of  Pericles  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hcrmippus,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  speaks  of  the  homo-keeping  general  as  tor- 
tured by  the  sting  of  tho  fierce  Cleon  (&nx0«lr 
oWfcwi  KA/wpt,  ap.  Pint  Per.  33).  And  according 
to  Idomeneus  (ifjid.  35)  Cleon's  name  was  attach- 
ed to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
hare  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general. 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  Mytileneans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
established  fairly  as  demagogue,  (vqr  wapd 
iroAt)  ir  Ty  tots  ri9anharos,  Thuc  iii.  36.)  The 
deliberations  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  these  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion, —  that  the  adult  males 
should  be  pnt  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
sold  for  slaves.  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
sideration it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu- 
cydides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
a  speaker,  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  view  of  Cleon's  position 
and  character.  We  sec  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
up  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
counsellor ;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  nide 
from  the  people  his  slavery  to  them ;  the  unscru- 
pulous use  of  calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
all  rival  advisers.  44  The  people  were  only  shewing 
(what  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
for  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
trouble."  (Thuc  iii.  36 — 19.) 
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The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldest  ene- 
my. At  the  city  Dionysia,  B.  c.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
suites,  Aristophanes  represented  his  u  Babylonians." 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  against  his  title  to  tho 
franchise  (ttrlas  ypcupj),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  A chanu  377,  502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself,  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (tho 
'Iwirsii),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  rive  talents,  which  he  hod  extracted  on 
false  pretences  from  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph. 
AeAam.  6,  comp.  SchoL,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thirlwall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights,  (/ftrf.  o/ 
Greece,  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  as 
lx?fore  the  potent  favourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citizens  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen's 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  losses  of  B.  c.  445,  Nisaca, 
Pegae,  Troezen,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  make  good  ;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  hare 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them  ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  them  for  private  discus- 
sion, he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  load  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.  (Thuc.iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundness 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prise.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
strongly  against  him,  who  had  induced  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  true 
demagogue's  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  false  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himself  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  he  had  been  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt  What  follows  is  nighly  character- 
istic. Cleon,  not  having  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  professed  his  acquiescence,  but  on  finding  the 
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matter  treated  as  serious,  began  to  be  disconcerted 
and  back  out.  Rut  it  was  intolerable  to  spoil  the 
joke  by  letting  him  off,  and  tho  people  insisted  that 
he  should  abide  by  his  word.  And  he  nt  last  re- 
covered his  self-poAscsMon  and  coolly  replied,  that  if 
they  wished  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
merely  the  Ijcmnians  and  Imbriuns  then  iu  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartans  dead  or 
alive  within  twenty  days.  And  indeed,  says  Thu- 
cydides,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera- 
ble failure  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogue  at 
home. 

Fortune,  however,  brought  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 
needs  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  devised, 
and  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  by  Demosthenes. 
[Demosthenes.}  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  shrewdness  cither  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 


good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
tans of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc  iv.  27—39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Aristo- 
phanes dealt  him  his  severest  blow.  In  the  next 
winter's  I^enaca,  a.  a  424,  appeared  u  The 
Knights,"  >n  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared  with  wine- 
lees.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
rapacity,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice ;  and 
was  at  least  successful  so  fur  as  to  receive  the  first 
prize.  It  treats  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
leader  in  tho  Ecclesia ;  tho  Wasps,  in  a.  c  422,  si- 
milarly displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  U  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast'n  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obols  (Sec  Bockh,  PuU.  Econ.qf 'Athene, 
bk.  ii.  15),  and  in  general  he  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enricher  by  his  judicial  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  close  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year's  truce,  to  act 
against  Rrasidas  in  Chalcidice.  He  seeuis  to  have 
pe rounded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
summate ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  magnificent  army  of  the  best  troops.  He 
effected  with  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Rrasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  tho  walls  of  the 
city  ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  Tho  issue  of  the 
combat  is  related  under  Rrahmar.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
targe teer.    (Thuc.  v.  2,  3,  6 — 10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
a  sufficient  check,  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  sovereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  alleviations  ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
the  line  of  orators,  and  the  throne  of  Pericles  was  at 
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last  worthily  filled  by  Demosthenes.  How  far  we 
must  call  Cleon  the  creature  and  how  far  the  cause  of 
the  vices  and  evils  of  his  time  of  course  is  hard  to 
say ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  said  (Plut 
Afrhc*,  8)  to  have  first  broken  through  the  gravity 
and  seemliness  of  the  Athenian  assembly  by  a 
loud  and  violent  tone  and  coarse  gesticulation,  tear- 
ing open  his  dress,  slapping  his  thigh,  and  running 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  this  probably,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  that  the 
title  Paphlagonian  (lla<p\<rytiv,  from  wa^AofW), 
given  him  in  the  Knights,  refers.  His  power  and 
familiarity  with  the  assembly  are  shewn  in  a  story 
(Plut.  \icuuf  7),  that  on  one  occasion  the  people 
waited  for  him,  perhaps  to  propose  some  motion, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeared  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  would  put  or? 
the  meeting  till  the  morrow,  **  for,"  said  he,  **  to- 
day I  have  no  time :  I  am  entertaining  some 
guests  and  have  just  sacrificed," — a  request  which 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Aristophanes.  The  passages  in  the 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wasps,  and 
those  quoted  from  the  Acharnians,  arc,  XuLr*,  549, 
580 ;  Hanae,  569— 577.  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEON  (Kafer),  literary.  1.  Of  Curium,  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ('ApyokavTixd),  from  which  Apollonius  Kho- 
dius  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (SchoL  in 
ApaU.  Mod.  i.'77,  587,  C24.) 

2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  rhetorician,  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  b.  a    (Plut.  Lys.  25.) 

3.  A  Magnesian,  appears  to  have  been  a  phi- 
losopher, from  the  quotation  which  Pausanias 
makes  from  him.  (x.  4.  $  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  Greeks  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtius,  corrupted  the  profession  of  good  arts 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (b.  c 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject  (Curt.  viii.  5. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him  ; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Anax- 
archus  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  speech  to 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  geographical  writer,  men- 
tioned by  Marcianus  (Tenpins,  p.  6*3).  His  work, 
rifpl  r»v  Xifxivuv,  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (».  r.  *A«nrt'i).  [P.  S.] 

CLEON  (KA^wr),  an  oculist  who  must  have 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Cehms.  (De  .\fc- 
dk.  vi.  6.  $$5,  8,  11,  pp.  119— 121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Galen  (Ite 
Com/xts.  Medkam.  see.  Loco*,  iii.  1,  vol.  xii.  p. 
636),  Aetius  (Lib.  Medic,  ii.  2.  93,  ii.  3.  15, 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Paulus 
Aegineta.(ZWfe  A/«/.  vii.  16,  p.  672.)  [W.  A.G.] 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  pupil  of 
Antiphnnes,  who  had  been  taught  by  Periclytus,  a 
follower  of  the  great  Polycletus  of  Argos.  (Paus. 
v.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon 's  age  is  determined  by  two 
bronze  statues  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  executed  after 
OI.  98,  and  another  of  Deinolochus,  after  Ol.  102. 
(Paus.  vi.  1.  §  2.)  He  excelled  in  portrait-statue* 
(/>hi!o*opAas,  Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  takrn 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  sevenil  athletic  ones 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  3.  §  4,  8.  §  a, 
9.  $  1,  10,  fin.) 
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2.  A  painter.  (Plin.  //.  iV.  xxxv.  40.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEO'NE  (Kamwtj),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus,  from  whom  the  town  of  Clconac  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus wai  believed  to  haw*  derived  its  name. 
(Piius.  ii.  15  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  74.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEONI'CA.  [Pacsanias.] 

CLEONI'CUS  {K\t6»iKot),  of  Naupactus  in 
Aetolia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achaean  ad- 
miral in  a  descent  on  the  Actolian  coast,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  social  war,  b,  c.  217  ;  but,  as  he  was  a 
Ttp6l*vot  of  the  Achaeans,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
slave  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
released  without  ransom.  (Polyb.  v.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  Actoliana,  employed 
him  ns  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject 
(v.  102.)  lie  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Lyciscus,  the  Acor- 
nanian  envoy  (ix.  37),  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Actolians,  with  Chlacncas,  to  excite  Loccdaemon 
against  Philip.  B.  c.  211.  [Chlaknbas.]  [E.  E.] 

CLEON1DES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attributed  to  Euclid,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleonides.  [ErcLUDK*.]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric  Dibt.  Grate,  vol.  iv. 
p.  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'NYMUS  (K\H$yvfios).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 
as  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
tonous, perjured,  and  cowardly.  (Aristoph.  Ach.  88, 
809,  />;.  9.53,  1290,  1369,  Nub.  352,  399,  663, 
&c,  Vcsp.  19,  592,  822,  /W,  43R,  656,  1261, 
Av.  289,  1475 ;  comp.  Ael.  V.  //.  i.  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  be- 
loved by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  When 
Sphodrias  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursiou 
into  Attica  in  B.  c.  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymus 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
on  his  behalf.  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  used 
all  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Archidamus  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendship.  He  kept  his  promise  well,  acting  ever 
up  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  fell  at 
Lcuctra,  u.  c,  371,  bravely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  (Xen.  llelL  v.  4.  §§  25—33;  Plut.  Aya. 
25,  2H.) 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomenca  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  uncle  of  Areus  I.,  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  B.  c.  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  his 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  b.  c.  303,  the 
Tarcntines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Lucanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  succours  might  bo 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peace.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  effect 
of  the  Spartan  expedition  on  the  Romans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
at  this  time  with  the  Tarentincs.  (See  Arnold, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilius;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Ju- 
nius Bubulcus  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
lie  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict.  After 
this,  abandoning  a  notion  he  hod  formed  of  freeing 
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j  the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agnthocles,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Veneti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seised  and  garrisoned  Corcyra,  from  which  ha 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expelled  by  Demetrius 
Polioreetes.  While,  however,  he  still  lield  it,  he 
was  recalled  to  Italy  bv  intell  gence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarcntines  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced  : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corcym.  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  B.  c,  272,  when  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.  [Acrotatm  ;  Chklid'v- 
Nis.]  (Diod.  xx.  104,  105;  Liv.  x.  2;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  280  ;  Paus.  Hi.  6  ;  Plut.  Ayis,  3,  Pyrrh.  2(1, 
&c.)  [E.  E.l 

CLEOPATRA  (KXtordrpa).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager  ( H»m. 
II.  ix.  £56),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband's  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief. 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  3  ; 
Hygiu.  Fab.  174.) 

2.  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etelces  or 
Agenor.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  12.  §  2,  15.  §  2.)  CI-  S.] 

CLEOPATRA  (  KAfoirdrpa  ).  1.  Niece  of 
Attalus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
B.  c.  337  ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  brazen  cauldron.  (Pans.  viii.  7.  $  5.) 
Her  infant  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just.  L  c,  and  ix.  5  ; 
Diod.  xvi.  93,  xvii.  2;  Plut.  Alc-r.  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epeirus,  her  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
b.  c  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegne  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi.  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  B.  c.  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  bis  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Macedonians 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatus  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumenes 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Plut.  Ettm.  3.)  Perdiccas  next  attempted  to  gain 
her  in  marriage,  and  after  his  death  inu»c  321,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Cassander,  Lysimnchus,  and 
Antigonus.  She  refused,  however,  ail  these  offers; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  from  Sard  is,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but,  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de- 
sign, she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  xx.  37  ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiii.  6,  xiv. 
1 ;  Anion,  op.  Phot.  p.  70,  cd.  Dekker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  193),  Coele- 
Syrio  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appian,  Syr. 
c  5;  Liv.  xxxvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  after- 
words repudiated  any  such  arrangement.  (Polyb. 
xx  viii.  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Pbilo- 
metor.  She  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  his  death, 
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B.  c,  146,  she  scorns  to  hare  wished  to  place  on 
the  throne,  but  was  prevented  by  the  accession  of 
her  brother,  Physcon  or  Evergctes  II.  (Ptolemy 
V 1 1.)»  to  whom  the  crown  and  her  hand  were  given. 
Her  son  was  murdered  by  Physcon  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  she  was  soon  divorced  to  make  way 
for  her  own  daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  On 
Physcon's  retiring  to  Cyprus  to  avoid  the  hatred 
which  his  tyranny  had  caused,  she  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  son-in-law,  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  against  his  expected  attack,  offering  the 
crown  of  Egypt  as  an  inducement.  During  the 
period  of  Physcon's  voluntary  exile,  she  lost  auother 
son  (by  her  marriage  with  him),  whom  Physcon 
barbarously  murdered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
distressing  her,  and  sent  her  his  mangled  limbs,  in 
Thye*tcan  fashion,  on  her  birth-day.  Soon  after 
this  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Deme- 
trius, fearing  the  return  of  Physcon,  who,  however, 
suspended  his  hostilities  against  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  employed  against  his  disaffected  sub- 
jects, setting  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8,  9,  xxxix.  1,  2;  Liv.  Ep.  59; 
Diod.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Wess.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  by  the 
last-mentioned  Cleopatra,  married  first  Alexander 
Balas  (b.  c.  150),  the  Syrian  usurper  (1  Mace.  x. 
57 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §§  1,  5),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (1  Mace  xi.  12; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of 
the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune,  the  Parthian  prin- 
cess, she  married  A ntiochus  V 1 1.  Sidetes,  hi- brother, 
and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on  his  return  ( Appian, 
Syr.  68  ;  Liv.  Ep.  60),  though  Justin  and  Josephus 
{Ant.  xiii.  9.  §  3)  represent  bcr  as  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  She  also  murdered  Seleucua,  her 
•on  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  (Appian,  Syr. 
69  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1.)  Her  other  son  by  Nicator, 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(b.  c  125)  through  her  influence;  but  when  she 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offering  him  a  cup  of  poison  on  his  return  from 
exercise.  Having  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  produced  his 
witness,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only 
way  to  clear  herself.  On  this  she  drank  and  died. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  2.)  She  had  another  son,  by 
Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX..  surnamed  Cyzicenus  from 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  following  coin 
represents  on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus. 


6.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  [No.  4 J,  married,  as  wc  have  seen, 
her  uncle  Physcon,  and  on  his  death  was  left  heir  of 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  whichever  of  her 
sons  she  chose.    She  was  compelled  by  her  people  J 
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to  choose  the  elder,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus,  but 
she  soon  prevailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
room  for  her  younger  son  Alexander,  her  favourite 
(Puus.  viii.  7),  and  even  sent  an  army  against  La- 
thyrus to  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  put  to 
deuth  the  general  who  commanded  it  for  allowing 
him  to  escape  alive.  Terrified  at  her  cruelty, 
Alexander  also  retired,  but  was  recalled  by  his 
mother,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but  was 
herself  put  to  death  by  him  ere  she  could  effect 
her  object,  B.  c  89.    (Justin,  xxxix.  4.) 

7.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra 
[No. 6],  married  first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Lathyrus,  but  was  divorced  from  him  by  bis  mother, 
and  fled  into  Syria,  where  she  married  Antiochus 
IX.  Cyzicenus,  who  was  theu  in  arms  against  his 
brother  Grypus,  about  b.  c.  117,  and  successfully 
tampered  with  the  hitter's  army.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Cyzicenus  was  defeated  ;  and  she 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Grypus,  and  Cleopatra  was  surrendered 
by  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  wife  Tryphaena, 
her  own  sister,  who  had  her  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  (Justin,  xxxix.  3.) 

8.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  mar- 
ried her  brother  Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  [No.  7] 
being  divorced),  and  on  his  exile  remained  in 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiochus  XI.  Epi- 
phanet,  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X.  Eusebcs. 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  Meso- 
potamia, and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him(Strab. 
xv  i,  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Joseph  us  {Ant.  xiii. 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Lucullus'  invasion  of  Ar- 
menia. She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
Asiatic  us.    She  is  more  generally  called  Selene. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lathyrus,  usually 
called  Berenice.    [Berenice,  No.  4.J 

10.  Third  and  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Pto 
lemy  Auletes,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  b.  c 
69,  and  was  consequently  seventeen  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  who  in  his  will  appointed  her  heir  of  his 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brother, 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  The  person: J 
charms  for  which  she  was  so  famed,  shewed  them- 
selves in  early  youth,  as  we  are  told  by  Appian  (fi. 
C.  v.  8),  that  she  made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  at 
Alexandria  with  Gabiniua.  Her  joint  reign  did 
not  last  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pothinus  and 
Achillas,  his  chief  advisers,  expelled  her  from 
the  throne,  about  B.  c  49.  She  retreated  into 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army  with  which 
bhe  designed  to  force  her  brother  to  reinstate  her. 
But  an  easier  way  soon  presented  itself;  for  in  the 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arrange  mat- 
ters between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  103,  107.)  Being  informed  of  Caesar's 
amatory  disposition,  she  resolved  to  avail  herself 
of  it,  and,  either  at  his  reqxiest,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  of  her  own  accord,  clandestinely  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  was  residing, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  voice  and  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  obtained  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  him,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius 
(xiii.  35 ),  from  being  the  judge  between  her  and 
her  brother,  he  became  her  advocate.  According 
to  Plutarch,  she  made  her  entry  into  Caesar's 
apartment  in  a  bale  of  cloth,  which  was  brought 
by  Apollodorus,  her  attendant,  as  a  present  to 
Caesar.    However  this  may  be,  hex  plan  fully- 
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succeeded,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  throne, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  her  brother  and  the 
Egyptian*,  who  invoked  Caesar  in  a  war  in  which 
he  ran  great  personal  risk,  but  which  ended  in  his 
favour.  In  the  course  of  it,  young  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Li v.  Ep. 
11*2 ;  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  undivided  rule.  She  was 
however  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians  w>th  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  very  unpopular  (Dion  Casa. 
xlii.  34),  and  she  was  alio  nominally  married  to 
him. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  lived  in 
undisguised  connexion  with  him,  and  would  have 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  hare  accompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
naces,  which  tore  him  from  her  arms.  She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
nominal  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
open  intercourse  with  him,  living  in  apartments  in 
his  house,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  Ramans. 
(Doubt*  have  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
but  the  evidence  of  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Cassius  (xliii.  27),  and  Suetonius  (Cats.  35),  seems 
to  be  conclusive.)  She  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  bis  death,  a  c.  44.  She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Cacsnrion,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.  Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
a*  his  son,  though  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
some  contemporaries  [Caesarion]  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Cleopatra  perhaps  favours  the  doubt.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
land,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassius,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
entreaties  of  Brutus.  She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  Dolabella,  but  wns  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar's  memory  (which  seems  to 
have  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  her  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  41  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
moned Cleopatra  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
failed  to  co-operate  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
beauty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 
we  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.  We  read  in  Plutarch  elaborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
nus  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
entertainments  which  she  gave,  which  were  re- 
markable not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
splendour  and  profuse  expense.  One  of  these  is 
al»o  celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).  The  first 
use  Cleopatra  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  sister,  Arainoe,  who  bad 
once  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom.  (Appian, B.C. 
v.  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.)  Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  be- 
fore by  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
ber  generals,  Serapion,  who  had  assisted  Cassius 
contrary  to  her  orders,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 


person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt.  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  temples ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra's  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  9 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company  ;  and  we  read  of 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  these  scenes,  particularly  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  (Ant.  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  his  army.  He  then  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  4.  §  2),  during  Antony's  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  assign- 
ed to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  failed,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia's  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  suffering, — in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
powers, and  succeeded.  (Plut.  A nt.  53.)  Prom  this 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infatuated  by  his  at- 
tachment, and  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra.  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  Isis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Casa.  xlix.  32,  33, 1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Casa.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  44  bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian "  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26)  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antony's  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  w;is 
declared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, aa  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  6.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  visiting  Samoa  and 
Athena,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  calls 
the  farce  of  their  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  famous 
battle  took  place  (b.  c.  31 )  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par- 
ties, Cleopatra,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass.  1.  33),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  herself  led 
the  way.    Augustus  in  vain  pursued  her,  and  she 
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msule  her  way  to  Alexandria,  the  harbour  of  which 
she  entered  with  her  prows  crowned  and  music 
sounding,  as  if  victorious,  fearing  an  outbreak  in 
the  city.    With  the  same  view  of  retaining  the 
Alexandrians  in  their  allegiance,  she  and  Antony 
(who  soon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children, 
Antyllus  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.    She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself  in  Alexandria,  and  also 
sent  embassies  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  6.)    She  had  also  a  plan  of  re- 
tiring to  Spain,  or  to  the  Persian  gulf ;  and 
either  was  building  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  Dion 
or,  according  to  Plutarch,  intended  to 
r  ships  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Which- 
ever was  the  case,  the  ships  were  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  of  Petra,  and  this  hope  failed.    She  scru- 
pled not  to  behead  Artavasdes,  and  send  his  head 
as  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  was 
his  enemy.    Finding,  however,  no  aid  ni^h,  she 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augustus,  and  sent  him 
on  his  approach  her  sceptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  resigning  her  kingdom. 
His  public  answer  required  her  to  resign  and  sub- 
mit to  a  trial ;  but  he  privately  urged  her  to  make 
away  with  Antony,  and  promised  that  she  should 
retain  her  kingdom.    On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Thyrsus,  Caesar's  freedman,  brought  similar  terms, 
and  represented  Augustus  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  she  seems  to  have  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  betrayed  Pelusium  to 
Augustus,  prevented  the  Alexandrians  from  going 
out  against  him,  and  frustrated  Antony's  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
him.    She  then  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built, 
where  she  had  collected  her  most  valuable  treasures, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
and  thus  ensure  his  capture.   (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cassius,  li.  6,  8 — 11;  the  same  facts 
for  the  most  part  are  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who 
however  represents  Cleopatra's  perfidy  as  less  glar- 
ing.) She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  death, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  with  her;  and 
this  stratagem,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish- 
ed mausoleum,  and  died  in  her  arms.   She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Augustus  though  his 
rival  was  dead,  but  remained  in  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  she  had  asps  and  other  venomous 
in  readiness.    Augustus  contrived  to 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  removed, 
and  then  requested  an  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Dion  Cass.  li.  12,  13,  and  Plut. 
Ant.  83).  The  charm*  of  Cleopatra,  however,  failed 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.  He 
only  **  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  no  vio- 
lence."   Seeing  that  her  case  was  desperate,  and 
determined  at  all  events  not  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  goalers,  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
a  readiness  to  go  to  Rome,  and  preparing  presents 
for  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.    This  artifice  suc- 
ceeded, and  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  cither  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a 
poisoned  comb  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14  5  Plut.  Ant.  85, 
86),  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by  most 
writers.    (Suet.  Aug.  17;  Galen.  Theriac.  ad  Pit. 
p.  460,  ed.  Basil ;  Veil.  PaL  ii.  87.) 

Cleopatra  died  in  n.  c  30,  in  the  thirty  ninth 
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year  of  her  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  dt 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  She  had  three  « 
by  Antony  :  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who  were 
twins,  and  Ptolemy  sumamed  Philadelphus.  The 
leading  points  of  her  character  were,  ambition  and 
voluptuousness.  History  presents  to  us  the  (baser 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  latter  being  frequently 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  la 
all  the  stories  of  her  luxury  and  lavish  expense, 
there  is  a  splendour  and  a  grandeur  that  somewhat 
refines  them.  (See  Plin.  //.  N.  ix.  58.)  In  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  arrogance  was  un- 
bounded, and  she  loved  to  swear  by  the  Capitol, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  with  Antony.  She 
was  avaricious,  to  supply  her  extravagance,  and 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  for  human  life 
when  her  own  objects  were  concerned, — a  Caesar 
with  a  woman's  caprice.  Her  talents  were  great 
and  varied ;  her  knowledge  of  languages  was  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  (Plut.  Ant.  27),  of  which  she 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  t.n  1.  that  her  predecessors  had  not 
been  able  to  master  even  the  Egyptian,  and  some 
had  forgotten  their  native  Macedonian  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  luxurious  scenes  we  we 
traces  of  a  love  of  literature  and  critical  research. 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergamus,  presented  to 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Her  ready 
and  versatile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  powerof  using  it,  her  attractive  manners,  and  her 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  voice,  compared  by 
Plutarch  (Ant.  27)  to  a  many-stringed  iustnunent, 
arc  also  the  subjects  of  well-attested  praise.  The 
higher  points  in  her  character  are  admirably 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode  (i.  37)  on  her  defeat. 

The  following  coin  represents  the  head  of  An- 
tony on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  reverse. 


11.  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  was  born  with  her  twin  brother  Alex- 
ander in  B.  c.  40.  Her  early  history  till  the  time 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  is  given  under  Alexan- 
der, p.  1 12,  a.  She  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
till  her  marriage  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  who 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  n.  c.  4b",  when  quite  a  boy, 
along  with  his  father,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  15;  Plut.  Ant.  87.) 
By  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  children,  Ptolemy, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  DrusilU, 
who  married  Antonius  Felix,  the  governor  of 
Judaea.  The  following  coin  contains  the  head  of 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  rev 


12.  A  daughter  of  Mithridates,  who  married 
king  of  Armenia.    She  seems  to  have 
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been  a  woman  of  great  courage  and  spirit.  (Plut. 
Luc.  22 ;  Appian,  Milk.  108 ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3.) 

13.  A  courtezan  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Tac 
Ami.  xi.  30.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
an  epigram  relating  to  her.  (Epbj.  ir.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KA«o*4rpaj,  the  authoress  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  ( KooTwrriiroV,  or  Koo>»rrurc(), 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
by  Criton.  (Galen,  De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec.  Locot, 
i.  3.  vol.  xii.  p.  446.)  The  work  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid.  i.  1 , 2,  8,  pp.  403,  432, 492, 
De  Pond,  ei  Mens,  c  10.  vol.  xix.  p.  767),  Aetius 
(Ai6.  Medic,  ii.  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paulu*  Aegi- 
neta.  (De  Re  Med.  Hi.  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
first  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
fictitious  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  a*, 
wherever  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  authoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
particulars  of  her  personal  history  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
either  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen  ; 
an  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
Wolf's  Volumen  Gynaeaorum,  &c„  Basil.  1566, 
1586,  1597,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOPH ANTUS  (KA*o^okto*).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  b.  c~,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigenes  (Cael.  AureL  De  Mori.  A  cut.  ii.  10.  p. 
96)  and  Mneraon.  (Gal.  Comment,  in  Htppocr. 
u  Ejnd.  III."  ii.  4,  iii.  71,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  pp.  603, 
731.)  He  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxvi 
8),  Celsus  {De  Medic  iii.  14.  p.  51),  Galen  (De 
Compos.  Medicam.  tec  Locos,  ix.  6,  voL  xiii.  p. 
310;  De  Compos.  Mtdieam.  tec.  Gen.  vii.  7,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  985  ;  De  Ant  id.  ii.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Caelius  Aurelianus  ( De  Mori.  AemL  ii.  39,  p.  176). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  who 
attended  A.  Cluentius  Avitus  in  the  first  century 
a  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  **  medicus  igno- 
bilis,  sed  spectatus  homo"  (pro  Cluetif.  16),  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.  A.G.] 

CLEOPH  ANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inveu- 
tors  of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
followed  Demaratus  in  his  flight  from  Corinth  to 
Etniria.  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxv.  5.)  [L.  U.J 

CLE'OPHON  (KAw^).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes (/tan.  677),  of  Thracian  origin.  The 
meanness  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
(  V.  II.  xii.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  **  Cleophon." 
(SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  I.  e.)  He  appears  throughout 
his  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critins, 
as  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (Met.  i.  15.  $  13),  is  an 
instance;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  occa- 
sions exercising  his  influence  successfully  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
was  in  B.  c.  410,  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicua,  when 
very  favourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (Diod.  xiii.  52,  53;  Wess.  ad  lot. ;  Clinton, 
F.  II.  sob  anno  410  h  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  passage  in  the  u  Orestes*'  of  Euripides, 
which  was  represented  in  n.  c  408,  was  pointed 
against  Clcophon  and  bis  evil  counsel  (See  L  892, 


— Kchrl  t£o"  iritrraroi  dvjp  rts  d0up4y\uHT<ros, 
k.  t.  A.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  b.  c.  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  mako  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot  op.  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Ran.  1528 ; 
Acsch.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  38,  c  Ctet.  p.  75 ;  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece,  vol  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
refers  in  the  last  lino  of  the  44  Frogs,"  where,  in 
allusion  al»o  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  b.  c  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  by  Satyrus  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
biro  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysios  says,  was  a  mere  pretext  Be- 
fore a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachus  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  fabricate  a  law  for  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing the  council  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  said  to  hare  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not,  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xcnophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  life 
in  a  sedition.  (Lj-s.  c.  Nicom.  p.  184,  c.  Agar,  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  $  35.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Clcophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  **  Frogs*'  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  Litter  (Thatm.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  lacerates  also  (de  I'ac.  p.  1 74,  b.) 
be  is  classed  with  Hyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Audocides 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  bis  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp- 
manufacturer.  (Andoc.  de  Mytt.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  baud,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over- honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  from 
Lysias  (de  ArisL  Don.  p.  156),  that,  though  ho 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  lost,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Corn  p.  Mcinekc,  Hist.  CriL  Com.  Grace,  p.  171 
Ac.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (t.  r.).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (PokL  2, 22.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEOPTO'LEMUS  (KAwrrdAf/wj),  a  noble 
Chalcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboea,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chakis  in  B.  c  192.  (Polyb.  xx.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
1 1;  Diod.  Frugm.  lib.  xxix.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEO'STKATUS  ( KAtoVrpoToj ),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos.  Censorinus  (de  Die  Aa/.  c.  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Ociai'tert\  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Me  tonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  toEudoxus.  Theo- 
phrastus  (de  £%*.  Pluv.  p.  239,  ed.  BosiL  1541) 
mentions  him  aa  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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with  Mat  rice  Ian  of  Melhymnn  and  Pbaeinua  of 
Athena,  and  aaya  that  Mcton  wa>  taught  by  Pha- 
einus.  If,  therefore,  Callistrutus  wai  contemporary 
with  the  Litter,  which  however  is  not  clear,  he 
mu*t  hare  lived  before  01.  87.  Pliny  (//.  A',  ii. 
8)  wiys,  that  Anaximander  discovered  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  Ol.  58,  and  that  Cleostratns  after- 
wards introduced  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
signs,  beginning  with  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 
B.  c.  548  and  432.  Hyginus  {i'oit.  Astr.  ii.  13) 
says,  that  Cleostrntus  first  pointed  out  the  two  stars 
in  Auriga  called  Haedi.  ( Virg.  Aen.  ix.  668.)  On 
the  Octaeleris,  see  Geminus,  Elem.  Atir.  c.  6. 
(Petav.  UramJog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  Tcchni*che  ( hronologie,  vol.  i.  p.  305; 
Schaubach,  Gesch.  d.  Gr.  Atiron.  p.  19b' ;  Petnviua, 
Doetr.  Temju  ii.  2  ;  Fabric.  lliU.  Gratr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XENUS  (KAt^troi),  was  joint-author 
with  one  Democleitus  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybius  explains 
(x.  45-47^  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  himself.  See  Suidas,  $.  v. 
KAf4£«ror  nal  AiMJoVrAdTot  typatya*  wtfA  nvpcir, 
where  ******  was  tlie  erroneous  reading  of  the 
old  editions.  IE.  E.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Qenucia  gens. 

1.  C.  Gbnuch's  Clrpsina,  consul  in  B.  c.  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges,  in  which  year 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Oros. 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Cornelius 
Hlasio.  (Fasti.) 

2.  L.  Gkm  cil's  Clbpsina,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  b.c.271  with  C.  Quinc- 
tius  Claud  us.  He  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Campnnian 
legion,  which  under  Decius  Jubellius  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai's  Excerpta;  Appian,  Stnun.  9;  Polvb.  i. 
7;  Li  v.  Epit.  15;  Zonar.  viti.  6 ;  Val.  Max/ii.  7. 
S  15  ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1.  §  38.)  Orosius  and 
Dionysius  are  the  only  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  mistake  Fabricius ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orosius  calls  the 
consul  Gcnucius  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Genucius  would  seem  to  be  intended  ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C. 
Genucius,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  ( n.  c.  270).    [No.  1.] 

CLETA.  [Charm.] 

CLIMACUS,  JOANNES  (Wn^j  6  KXlfi* 
Kot),  sumamed  the  Learned  (•*  XvoAcumxo'f),  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  on  account  of  a  work 
written  by  bim,  which  was  entitled  KAjpa£  He 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  he  had  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  scholars,  he  Uved  during 
forty  years  with  monks  of  the  most  rude  and  illi- 
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terate  description,  till  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the 
convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  30th  of 
March.    The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  (a.  d.  COG?)     The  life  of  Climacus, 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
is  contained  in  "  Bibliotheca  Patrurn  Maxima,**  in 
the  44  Acta  Sanctorum,"  ad  30  diem  Martii,  in  the 
editions  of  the  works  of  Climacus,  and  in  **  Johan- 
nis  Cliraaci,  Johannis  Damasceni,   et  Johannis 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,"  Ac,  ed.  Johannes  Vicartius, 
Jcsuita,  Toumai,  1664,  4to.    Two  works  of  Cli- 
macus, who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  religious  sub- 
jects, have  been  printed,  vix.  :  —  1.  **  Scola  Para- 
disi"  (KAfyia£),  addressed  to  John,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Rnithu,  which  is  divided  into  thirty 
chapters,  and  treats  on  the  means  of  attaining  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  religious  perfection,  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  Ambrosias,  a 
Camaldulensinn  monk,  was  published  at  Venice, 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1593,  with 
an  exposition  of  Dionysius,  a  Carthusian  friar  ; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.    The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  the  Scholia  of  Elias,  archbishop  of 
Creta,  was  published  together  with  the  work  of 
Climacus  cited  below,  by  Matthaeus  Raderus, 
Paris,  1633,  foL    It  is  also  contained,  together 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Scholia  of  Elias,  in 
the  different  Biblio'thecnc  Patruin.    In  some  MSS. 
this  work  has  the  title  ITAajrct  flw vumt utal,  or 
Spiritual  Tables.     2.  "  Liber  ad  Pastorem,"  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  the 
Ambrosius  mentioned  above,  and  was  reprinted 
several  times;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion was  published,  together  with  the  **  Seal* 
Paradisi  **  and  the  Scholia  of  the  archbishop  Elias, 
by  Radcrus  mentioned  above,  Paris,  1633,  foL 
Roth  these  works  of  Climacus  were  translated  into 
modern  Greek  and  published  by  Maximus  Margu- 
nius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.  (Fabric 
Bill.  Grace,  ix.  p.  522,  &c. ;  Cave,  Hist.  IJt.  voL 
L  p.  421,  ad  an.  564;  Hamberger,  ZmveHHstix 
Nachrichlcn  von  gelekiten  Mdunem,  vol.  iii.  p. 
467.)  [W.  P.) 

CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACI'NA,  a  surname  of 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Rome  in 
very  early  times.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The  explanation 
given  by  Lactantius  (de  Fals.  lielig.  i.  20),  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  (Cloaca 
maxima),  where  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  of  king  Tatius,  is 
merely  one  of  the  unfortunate  etymological  specu- 
lations which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  an- 
cients. There  is  no  doubt  that  Pliny  (H.  /V.  rv. 
36)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  verb  doan  or  efaeve,  to  wash, 
clean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  tradition  about  the  origin  and  worship  of 
Venus  Cloacina,  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tatius 
and  Romulus  were  arrayed  against  each  other  on 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  belligerent* 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  purified  themselves 
with  sacred  myrtle- branches  on  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Venus 
Cloacina.  The  supposition  of  some  modern  writers, 
that  Cloacina  has  reference  to  the  purity  of  love,  is 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  intrude  a  modern  notion 
upon  the  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  quite  foreign. 
( Hartung,  Die  Reiig.  d.  Bim.  ii.  p.  249.)    [L.  S.] 
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CLODIA'NUS,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Alt. 
L  )  9),  ia  tho  same  as  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clo- 
dianus,  consul  n.  c.  7*2.    [  Lkntulus.] 

CLO'DIUS,  another  form  of  the  name  Ctavditu, 
just  as  we  find  both  camlet  and  codes,  daustrum 
and  (lustrum,  eauda  and  r<uiu.  In  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic  several  of  the  Claudia  gens,  adopted 
exclusively  the  form  CWmm,  others  were  called  in- 
differently, sometimes  Claudius  and  sometimes  Clo- 
dua  :  their  lives  are  given  under  Claudius. 

CLO'DIUS.  1.  A  physician,  who  roust  have  lived 
in  the  first  century  u.  c.,  as  he  was  a  pupil  of  As- 
clepiades  of  Bithynia.  One  of  his  works  is  quoted 
by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (/>  Morb.  Ckron.  iv.  9, 
p.  545  ;  Do  Aforb.  A  cut  iii.  8,  p.  217)  with  re- 
ference to  ascarides. 

2.  L.  Clodius,  a  native  of  Ancona,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Oppianicus  to  poison  Dinea  in  the  first 
century  h.  c.,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  ( pro 
Clueni.  c  14)  M  pharmacopola  circuraforaneus," 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  the  preceding, 
though  it  is  scarcely  probable.  [VV.  A.  O.] 
CLO'DIUS  ALBI'NUS.  [Albinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  BITIIY'NICUS.  [Bithynicus, 
and  Claudius  No.  6,  p.  775,  b.] 

CLO'DIUS  LICI'NUS  [Licinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACER.  [Macbr,] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [Quirinalls.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CLO'DIUS  TURRf'NUS.  [Turrinus.] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  was  one  of 
the  hostages  given  to  Porsena  with  other  maidens 
and  boys,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Etruscan 
camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
who  was*  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
with  her  a  part  of  the  hostages :  she  chose  those 
who  were  under  age,  as  they  were  most  exposed 
to  ill-treatment.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with 
a  horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
Roman  people  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horse- 
back, which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tradition,  of  far  less  celebrity,  related,  that 
all  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinius 
with  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swum  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equestrian 
statue  was  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Cloclia.  ( Liv. 
ii.  13;  Dionys.  v.  33;  Pint.  Poplic.  19,  IUtutr. 
Fern.  g.vv.  Valeria  et  Ctoelia;  Flor.  i.  10;  VaL 
Max-  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Vir.  111.  13 ;  Dion 
Cass,  in  Bekker's  Anted,  i.  p.  133.  8 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  13;  Virg.  A  en.  viii.  651  ;  Juv.  viii. 
265.) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  GENS,  patrician, 
of  Alban  origin,  was  one  of  the  gentes  minores, 
and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Clolius, 
a  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,  «.  v.  Clottia.) 
The  name  of  the  last  king  of  Alba  is  said  to  have 
been  C.  Cluilius  or  Cloelius.  He  led  an  army 
against  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius 
pitched  his  camp  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
Fossa  C/uilia,  Fossae  CLuil tar,  or  Fossae  Cloeliae. 
While  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mettus 
Fuffetius  as  dictator,  in  consequence  of  whose 
treachery  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Niebuhr, 
however,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Cluilia 
was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  Alban  prince 
called  Cluilius,  yet  that  the  storv  of  the  Alban 


army  encampiug  there  was  probably  invented  for 
the  sake  of  accounting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23;  Dionys.  iii. 2-4  ;  Festus,*.  v.  Cloeliae  Fossae; 
comp.  Liv.  ii.  39  \  Dionys.  viii.  22 ;  Niebuhr,  vol. 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloelii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  houses  enrolled  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29.)  They 
bore  the  surname  Silulus,  probably  because  the 
Albans  were  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  Siculians 
with  Priscana.  Tullus  was  perhaps  another  cog- 
nomen of  this  gens.    See  Cloklius  Tullus. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  tbo 
obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inscription  T.  Clovli, 
Ctotdiua  being  an  ancient  form  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS,  an  Aequian,  the  commander  of  a 
Volscian  force,  came  to  besiege  Ardea,  b.  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plebs  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimates.  While  he  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Geganius,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  opti- 
mates, drew  lines  around  the  Volscians,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  bad  surren- 
dered their  general,  Cloelius,  who  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  consul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.) 
Comp.  Coslius  ORACcnus. 

CLOE'LIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aequians  in  b.  c.  458,  surrounded  the  consul  L. 
Minurius  Augurinus,  who  had  through  fear  shut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus ;  but 
Coelius  was  in  his  turn  surrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Quinctius  Capitolinua,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minucius,  and  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  troops 
to  the  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  25—28 ;  Dionys.  x.  22 
— 24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  this  story  as  told 
by  Livy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  (voL  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarks,  that  the  Aequian  general, 
Coelius  is  again  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner 
twenty  years  after  at  Ardea — a  circumstance  quite 
impossible,  as  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOE'LIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambassador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidenates,  in  b.  c.  438,  upon  the  instigation  of 
Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes.  Statues  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  colls 
him  Tullus  Cluilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Cic  PkiL  ix.  2; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  11.) 

CLONAS  (KAowj),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  musicians  of  Greece,  was  claimed  by  tho 
Arcadians  as  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tians as  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  age  is  not  quito 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  little  later  than 
Terpander,  or  he  was  his  younger  contemporary 
(about  620  B.  c).  He  excelled  in  the  music  of  the 
flute,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  connexion  between  elegiac  poetry 
and  the  flute  music,  he  is  reckoned  among  tho 
elegiac  poets.  Among  the  pieces  of  music  which 
he  composed  was  one  called  Elegot.  To  him  are 
ascribed  the   invention  of  the  Apothetos  ai.d 
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Schoenium,  and  of  npmruiSlau.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  chond  song  in  which  he  used  all  the  three  ancient 
mode*  of  music,  so  that  the  first  strophe  was  Do- 
rian, the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Lvdian. 
(Pint,  de  Mut.  3.  p."  11 32,  c,  5.  p.  1133,  a.,  0. 
p.  1134,  a.  b.,  17.  p.  1136,  f. ;  Heracl.  Pont.  p. 
UO;  Pawn.  x.  7.  v  3.)  [P.  S.J 

CLO^NIUS  (KAsWt).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
lWotiaus  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  by 
Agenor.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  493,  xt.  340 ;  Diod.  ir. 
67  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  one  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Turnus,  and  the  other  by  Mcssapus. 
(Virg.  Arm.  ix.  574,  x.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mvthical  personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iiL  12. 
$5.)  [US.] 

CLOTHO.  [Moirab.] 

CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Cluen- 
tius  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  Statius  Albius  Oppianicus,  and,  according  to  the 
represe nution  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band (pro  Clwnt.  10).  This  Cluentia,  in  Orelli 's 
Onomattieon  Jullianunu,  seems  to  be  confoiiiuk-d 
with  her  niece.  [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  of  the  elder  A.  Cluentius  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  father's  death  she  married  her  first 
cousin  A.  Aurius  Melinus,  from  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sanaa,  who  had  conceiTed  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  (I'm  OuenL  5.)  [\V.  K.] 
L.  CLUE'NTllS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  Eu- 
tropius  (t.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  the  Social  War.  lie  gained  a  victory 
over  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sulla, 
h.  c  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  ore  said  to 
have  fallen  in  their  flight  towards  Nolo,  and  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  was  Cluentius  himself,  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Sulla's  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
It.  C.  i.  50;  Eutrop.  I.e.;  com  p.  Cic  de  Dir.  i.  33; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  La  rin  um,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  muuicipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  des- 
cent, unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  a.  c.  8b*, 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter.  (Pro  Clucnt.  5.) 

In  modern  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
Ariltu  uniformly  appears  instead  of  I/obit**,  hav- 
ing been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main- 
tained, that  Habitus  must  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  the  transcribers,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  19.  a.  39), 
where,  however,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
found  to  be  Abitug.  Accordingly,  Orelli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  his  Onomasticon.  r  (though  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration.  (WuiuucLs  Must  tun  for  1827, 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  native  of  (.annum,  born  about  a  c  103. 
(Pro  Cluent.  5.)  In  B,  c.  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  his  own  step-father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus, of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.    The  cause  was  beard  before  a  certain  C. 


I  Junius  during  a  period  when  a  strong  feeling  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  venality  of  the  criminal 
judices,  who  were  at  that  epoch  selected  from  the 
senate  exclusively.  Shortly  before  the  trial,  a  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  general  credit, 
that  bribery  had  been  extensively  practised  by 
those  interested  in  the  result.  Accordingly,  when 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  by  a  very  small 
majority,  including  several  individuals  of  notori- 
ously bad  character,  when  it  became  known  that 
one  of  the  concilium  had  been  irregularly  intro- 
duced, and  hod  voted  against  the  defendant  with- 
out bearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  all,  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  of  the 
most  infamous  of  the  judices  who  had  condemned 
Oppianicus  had  actually  received  a  large  scm  of 
money  for  distribution  among  his  fellows,  the  be- 
lief became  universal  that  Cluentius  had  by  the 
foulest  practices  obtained  the  conviction  of  an  in- 
nocent man.  Indignation  being  thus  strongly  ex- 
cited, it  was  exhibited  most  unequivocally.  No 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  of  inflicting  con- 
dign punishment  on  tbe  obnoxious  judices.  Junius, 
the  judex  quaestionis,  a  man  rising  rapidly  to  emi- 
nence, was  forced  by  the  popular  clamour  to  retire 
from  public  life ;  Cluentius  and  many  others  of 
those  concerned  were  disgraced  by  tbe  censors,  and 
the  Judicium  Juuiunum  or  AlUanum  Judicium 
became  a  by-word  for  a  corrupt  and  unrighteous 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  outcry  than  Cicero  himself,  when  in- 
sisting, at  the  trial  of  Verres,  on  tbe  necessity  of 
obliterating  the  foul  stain  which  bad  thus  sullied 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  courts.  (In  Verr.  act. 
i.  10,  13—  61,  proCatvin.  10;  Pseudo-Ascon.  in 
Vrrr.  act  L  p.  141  ;  SchoL  Gronov.  p^95,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

Eight  years  after  these  events,  in  B.  c  66,  Clu- 
entius was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppianicus* 
son  of  Statius  Albius  who  had  died  in  the  interval, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  of  which,  it 
v-hb  alleged,  had  proved  successful    The  attack 
was  conducted  by  T.  Accius  Pisaurensis;  the  de- 
fence was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  time 
praetor.    It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  the  remarkable  speech  delivered  upon  this 
occasion,  from  the  small  space  devoted  to  the  refu- 
tation of  the  above  charges,  and  from  tbe  meagre 
and  defective  evidence  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, that  comparatively  little  importance  was 
attached  to  them  by  the  prosecutor,  that  they  were 
merely  employed  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  bring- 
ing Cluentius  before  a  Roman  court,  and  that  bis 
enemies  grounded  their  hopes  of  success  almo»t 
entirely  upon  the  prejudice  which  was  known  to 
exist  in  men's  minds  on  account  of  tbe  Judicium 
J union mm,— a  prejudice  which  had  already  proved 
the  ruin  of  many  others  wben  arraigned  of  various 
offences.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  tbe  chief 
object  kept  in  view  by  Accius  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress was  to  refresh  tbe  memories  of  his  hearers, 
to  recall  to  their  recollections  all  the  circumstance* 
connected  with  the  previous  trial,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  guilty 
judices.    Consequently,  the  greater  portion  of  tbe 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  principal 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  audience  with 
regard  to  tbe  real  state  of  tbe  facta,  to  draw  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crimes  of  tbe  elder 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  to  be  mon- 
sters of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  the  "invcterata 
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invidia"  which  had  taken  such  deep  root  against 
ht»  client.  Following  the  example  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  divides  the  subject  into  two  heads :  1.  The 
invidia  or  prejudice  which  prevailed.  2.  The  crimen 
or  specific  offences  libelled;  but  while  five-sixths 
of  the  pleading  are  devoted  to  removing  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  is  dismissed  shortly  and  contemp- 
tuously as  almost  unworthy  of  notice.  A  critical 
analysis  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  lectures  of  I  Hair  upon  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres,  who  has  selected  the  oration  as  an  excel- 
lent example  of  managing  at  the  bar  a  complex  and 
intricate  cause  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  distinct  and  lucid  exposition  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a  most  in- 
volved and  perplexing  story,  the  steady  precision 
with  which  we  are  guided  through  a  frightful  and 
entangled  labyrinth  of  domestic  crime,  and  the 
apparently  plain  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  every  circumstance  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  exculpation  of  the  impeached.  We  are  told 
(Quintil.  ii.  17.  $  21 ),  that  Cicero  having  procured 
an  acquittal  by  his  eloquence,  boasted  that  he  had 
spread  a  mist  before  the  judices ;  but  so  artfully 
are  all  the  parts  connected  and  combined,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence,  to 
discover  the  suspicious  and  weak  points  of  the 
narrative.  In  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  so- 
phism in  the  reasoning,  which  may  involve  impor- 
tant consequences.  It  is  freely  confessed  that 
bribery  had  been  extensively  employed  at  the  trial 
of  Oppianicus;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentatious 
candour  that  this  bribery  must  have  been  the  work 
either  of  Cluentius  or  of  Oppianicus;  it  is  fully 
proved  that  the  latter  bad  tampered  with  Staienus, 
who  had  undertaken  to  suborn  a  majority  of  those 
associated  with  him;  and  then  the  conclusion  is 
triumphantly  drawn,  that  since  Oppianicus  was 
guilty,  Cluentius  must  have  been  innocent.  But 
another  contingency  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
namely,  that  both  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
attempt,  although  one  only  was  successful ;  and 
that  this  was  really  the  truth  appears  not  only 
probable  in  itself,  but  had  been  broadly  asserted 
by  Cicero  himself  a  few  years  before.  (In  Verr. 
Act  i.  13.)  Indeed,  one  great  difficulty  under 
which  he  laboured  throughout  arose  from  the  sen- 
timents which  ho  had  formerly  expressed  with  so 
little  reserve ;  and  Accius  did  not  fail  to  twit  him 
with  this  inconsistency,  while  great  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  from  the  di- 
lemma. Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen- 
tius must  be  considered  as  one  of  (  acre's  highest 
effort*.  (Comp.  Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  61.)    [W.  R.] 

CLUI'LIUS.  [Clorlia  Gens  and  Cloelius.] 

CLU  VIA,  FAU'CULA  [Cluvii],  a  Capuan 
courtezan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  secretly  supplying  the  Roman  prisoners 
with  fojd.  When  Capua  was  taken,  a  c  210, 
her  property  and  liberty  were  restored  to  her  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  senate.  (Li v.  xxvi.  33, 
34.)  [C.  P.M.] 

CLU'  VIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Campanian 
origin,  of  whom  we  find  the  following  mentioned : — 

T.  C  Cluvius  Saxula,  praetor  in  b.  c.  173, 
and  again  in  B-  c.  173  praetor  peregrinus.  (Liv. 
xli.  22,  3.1,  xliL  1.) 

2.  Sp.  Cluvius,  praetor  in  a  c.  172,  had  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    ( Liv.  xlii.  9,  1 0. ) 


3.  C  Cluvius,  legate  in  a  c.  168  to  the  consul 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xli  v.  40.) 

4.  C.  Cluvius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero,  was  judex  in  a  suit  between  C. 
Fannius  Chacrea  and  Q.  Flavins,  about  a  c.  76. 
(Cic  pro  Rote  Com.  xiv.  14 — 16.) 

5.  M.  Cluvius,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Puteoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terms.  In  ac 
51,  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Therm  us,  who  was  propraetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Cluvius  was  going  to  collect  some  debts  due  to  him 
from  various  cities  and  individuals.  In  his  will 
he  bequeathed  part  of  his  property  to  Cicero.  (Cic 
ad  Att.  vL  2,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  56,  ad  AU.  xiii.  46, 
xiv.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cluvius,  made  consul  suffectus  in  a  c.  29 
by  Augustus.  (Dion  Cos*.  Hi.  42.)  It  was  pro- 
bably this  Cluvius  who  in  a  c  45  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  superintend  the  assignment  of  lands 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Atella.  (Ad  Fam.  xiii.  7.) 
This  same  Cluvius  also  is  probably  referred  to  in 
a  funeral  oration  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  (Orelli, 
Inter.  No.  4859.) 

The  annexed  coin,  struck  in  the  third  dictator- 
ship of  Caesar,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Cluvius. 
Its  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
Caesar  Die.  Tea.;  its  reverse  Pallas,  with  C. 
Clovi  Prabp. 


7.  M.  Cluvius  Rufus,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d. 
45.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  1  ;  SueL  AVr.  21 ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  14.)  He  was  governor  of  Ilispania  in 
the  time  of  Galba,  B.  c.  69.  (Tac.  Hut.  i.  8.)  On 
the  death  of  Galba  he  first  swore  allegiance  to 
Otho,  but  soon  afterwards  be  appears  as  a  partisan 
of  Vitellius.  Hilarius,  a  frecdman  of  Vitellius, 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  independent 
government  of  Spain,  Cluvius  went  to  Vitellius, 
who  was  then  in  Gallia,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself.  He  remained  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor, 
though  he  still  retained  the  government  of  his  Dro- 
vince.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  65.)  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
(Hut.  iv.  43)  as  distinguished  alike  for  his  wealth 
and  for  his  eloquence,  and  says,  that  no  one  in  the 
time  of  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him.  In 
the  games  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Cluvius  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  Ner.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lxiiL  14.)  It  is  probably  this  same  Cluvius 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  an  historian.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  20,  xiv.  2 ; 
Plin.  EP.  ix.  19.  §  5.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLY'MENE  (KKvn*»ri).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Occanus  and  Thetys,  and  the  wife  of  Japetus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  Tlieog.  351, 507  ;  comp.Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  345  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  ix.  68  ;  Hygiiu 

Fab.  156.)  ,  .  „ 

2.  A  daughter  of  I  phis  or  Minyas,  and  the  wife 
of  Phylacus  or  Cephalus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
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mother  of  Ipbiclus  and  Alcimcde.  (Paus.  x.  29. 
§  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi.  325  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUod.  Mod. 
I  45,  230.)  According  to  Hesiod  (ap.  EtutatLod 
Horn.  p.  1689;  com  p.  Ov.  Met.  i.  756,  iv.  204), 
she  was  the  mother  of  Phaeton  by  Helios,  and  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus  (iii.  9.  §  2),  also  of  Atalante 
by  Jasus. 

3.  A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by 
Paris.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  1 44  ;  Dictys  Cret,  i.  3,  t.  13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dis- 
tributed, Clyroene  was  given  to  Acamas.  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  bv  Polygnotus  in  the 
Lesche  of  Delphi.  (Paua.  z.  26.  §  1  ;  com  p.  Or. 
Her.  xviL  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
parsonages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  xriii.  47 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  71;  ApoUod.  iii.  2.  $  l,&c. ;  Paus. 
x.  24.  §3.)  [L.  S,] 

CLY'MENUS(KAw^fKoi).  1.  A  son  of  Cardis 
in  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Paus.  v.  8.  g  1,  14.  §  6,  vi.  21.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caeneus  or  Schoeuus,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Argos,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  he  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyce.  He  entertained  an  unnatural  love  for 
his  daughter,  aud  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  A  las  tor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalycc,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
father's  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Clymcnns 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fab.  242,  246,  255; 
Parthen.  EroL  1 3.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orchomenos, 
who  was  married  to  Minya.  (Paus.  ix.  37.  $  1, 
&c. ;  Apollod.  iL  4.  $11;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There 
are  several  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  154  ;  Pans.  ii.  35.  $  3  ;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
98;  comp.  Althaea.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  ( K\vratnH<rrpa  ),  a 
daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Led  a,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timandra,  and  Philonoc,  and  half-sister  of 
Pol}  deuces  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
A  gamem  non.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §6,  Ac)  For  the 
particulars  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Agamem- 
non, Abohfthus,  Orkstbs.  [L.  S.] 

CLYTIE  (KAirr/ij),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personage*.  (He*.  Theog.  352 ;  Or.  Met.  iv.  305 ; 
Paus.  x.  30.  $  1 ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph.  421.)  [L.  S.] 

CLY'TIUS  (KA*Yio»).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  father  of  Caletor  and  Procleia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elders.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  1 47,  x v.  4 1 9  ;  Paus. 
x.  14.  §2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Eurytua,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetes.  (Apollon.  Khod.  i.  86  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Track.  355  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Pans.  vi. 
17.  §4;  Ov.  Met.  v.  140;  Apollod.  L  6.  §  2  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xi.  666.)  [L.S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAvtoj),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  124,  170;  Ov.  Met 
t.  87.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAiJtoj),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  his- 


CNEPH. 

I  tory  of  his  native  city.  The  two  passages  of 
'  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  540,  d.,  xiv.  p.  655,  b.),  in 
which  this  work  is  quoted,  must  be  assimilated  to 
one  another  either  by  reading  KAvtoj  in  the  first 
or  KAsrrot  in  the  second,  for  it  is  clear  that 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  same  author  and 
the  same  treatise.  In  the  passage  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  (L  25), — koI  airis  3c  ^<riv,  tis  'Hpax- 
A«/3t}i  laroptZ,  k.  t.  A., — Menagius  proposes,  with 
much  show  of  nrobability,  the  substitution  of 
KAvrof  for  cuW-o*,  as  a  notice  of  Thales  would 
naturally  find  a  place  in  an  account  of  Miletus. 
It  does  not  appear  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
assertion  of  Yossins  (die  Hut.  Graec.  p.  91,  ed. 
Westermann),  thatClytus  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition.  The  passage  in  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  to  which  be  refers  (ix.  3,  extern,  §  1 ),  speaks 
only  of  the  Cleitus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
king.  IE.  E.] 

CNA'GIA  (Kro^fa),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  Cnageus,  a  Lacouian,  who  accouiptv 
nied  the  Dioscuri  in  their  war  against  Aphidna, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he  served  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis;  but  he  escaped  from  thence  with 
a  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  carried  her  statue 
to  Sparta.   (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CNEMUS  (Ks^tos),  the  Spartan  high  admiral 
(vavdpxoi)  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  b.  c  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacynthus 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  ;  but,  after 
ravaging  the  island,  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
reducing  it  to  submission.  Cnemus  was  continued 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  though  the  regu- 
lar term,  at  least  a  few  years  subsequently,  was 
only  one  year.  In  the  second  year  of  his  command 
(ac  429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  hoplites  again 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ambracians,  who  wished  to 
subdue  Acamania  and  to  revolt  from  Athens.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ambracians  and 
their  barbarian  allies,  invaded  Acamania,  and  pe- 
netrated to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  country. 
But  here  his  barbarian  allies  were  defeated  by  the 
Ambracians,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
expedition  altogether.  Meantime  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces,  had  been  defeated  by  Phormio 
with  a  far  smaller  number  of  ships.  Enraged  at 
this  disaster,  and  suspecting  the  incompetency  of 
the  commanders,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out 
Timocratea,  Bras  id  as,  and  Lycophron  to  assist 
Cnemus  as  a  council,  and  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  fighting  a  second  battle.  After  refitting 
their  disabled  vessels  and  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  their  allies,  by  which  their  number  was  in- 
creased to  seventy-five,  while  Phormio  had  only 
twenty,  the  Ijacedacmon  ian  commanders  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Naupactus,  and  though  the  lat- 
ter at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  nearly 
defeated,  they  eventually  gained  the  day,  and 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  ships  which 
had  been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy.  After 
this,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  Peloponne- 
s  an  commanders  formed  the  design  of  surprising 
Peiraceus,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  failed  them  at 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  to  Salaniis 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  Athenians  notice  of 
their  intention.  (Thuc  ii.  66,  80—93 ;  Died.  xiL 
47,  Ac.) 
CNEPH.  [Cnupiiis.] 
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CNI'DIA  (Knlk),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  for 
which  Praxiteles  made  hi*  celebrated  statue  of  the 
goddess.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mediccan  Venus,  is  considered  by 
many  critic*  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Paus.  i  1.  §  3  ;  Plin.  //.  JV.  xxxvi.  5  ;  Lucian, 
Amor.  13 ;  Hut,  Mythol.  Bilderb.  p.  57.)    [L.  S.] 

CNO'PIAS  (Kfcnrfai),  of  Alorus,  an  officer 
who,  having  seen  some  active  service  under  Deme- 
trius II.  and  Antigonus  Doson,  was  one  of  those 
employed  by  Agathocles  and  Sosibius,  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
vision of  arms  and  the  choice  and  training  of  the 
troops  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  b.  c.  219.  Cnopias  is  said 
by  Polybius  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  ability  and  zeal.  (v.  63-65.)  [E.  E.] 

CNOSSUS  (Kro><T<r6s),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  geography  of  Asia  (y**~,patpiKtl  rfjf  kaiat) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(iv.  26*2).  The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  ( V oss. 
Ilistor.  Grate,  p.  420,  ed.  Westermann.)    [P.  3.] 

CNUPHIS  (Kww^ij),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  562);  while  other  writers, 
such  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
(Knty).  Plutarch  (</«  Is.  et  Os.  21 )  states,  that  all 
the  Egyptians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thecals,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
divinity,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.  This  statement  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants  of  The- 
bai's  worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Egyptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources,  that  in  Thebais,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  animals  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  ii.  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  i.  87 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  559),  the  ram  [Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  harmless  snake.  (Herod,  ii.  74.)  The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebius 
(Pratp.  En.  i.  10),  the  latter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodne- 
mon,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  serpent  is  the  symbol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  others,  that  Cneph  was  a 
spiritual  divinity ;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebius  {Pratp.  Er.  iil  11)  informs  us, 
that  tbe  Egyptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  (iitniovpy6s)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plexion, a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  produced  an  egg,  that  is,  the  world,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.  Most  mo- 
dem writers  entertain  about  Cneph  tbe  same  or 
nearly  the  same  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  regard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  author  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.  Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodacmon. 
(Jablonsky,  Pantk.  Atyypt.  i.  4.)  [L.  S.] 


COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Graeco-Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Gobidas,  Cobidius,  &c  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  "  de  Pro- 
curatoribus  et  Defensibus "  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged, constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkenius  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann's  The- 
saurus. Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  cite  Cobidas.  (Basil,  ed.  Heimbach, 
i.  pp.  359,  794,  ii.  p.  10.)  In  Basil,  (ed.  Fabrot) 
iii  p.  182,  Cobidas  is  found  citing  Cyrillus  and 
Stephanus,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  docs  he  refer  to  the  Novellae  of 
Leo  ;  though  Nic  Comnenus  (Praenot.  Mystag. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logotbeta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Nalsamo.  (Ad  Nomocan.  PAofu  m  Just.  tt 
VoM.  BUtl.  Jur.  Canon*  p.  1118.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  usu- 
ally identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  Ac.) 
who  wrote  a  rioo-aAfoi-,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Sunrez 
(JVotit.  Basil.  §  27)  says,  that  Ant  Augustinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma- 
nuscript Some  fragments  of  the  TloiyaAlor  are 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
and  Constantine.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachariac  in  bis  work  entitled  Antcdota. 
(Lips.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  Hist.  Jur. 
(iraeco-Rom.  p.  30 ;  Heinibach,  Anecdota*  i.  p. 
Ixxviii ;  Pohl,  ad  Suares.  Notit.  BaaL  p.  137,  n. 
(«);  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate  xii.  p.  563.)    [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (KokaAoi),  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  night 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus.  (Diod.  iv.  78,  80 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  44 ; 
Paus.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle's  death  in  A.  D.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncle's 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceius,  but  Coc- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  J  list.  ii.  48 ; 
Plut  Oth.  16 ;  Suet  Oth.  10,  Domii.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  which  is 
first  mentioned  towards  the  bitter  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  which  the  emperor  Ncrva  belonged. 
All  the  members  of  this  family  bore  the  cognomen 
Nerva. 

COCCUS  (K6kkos),  an  Athenian  orator  or  rite- 
torician,  was,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r.),  a  disciple 
of  I socrates,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses 
yovt  faropiKovx).  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xii. 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  I  socrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  tbe 
comparative  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.) 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is,  Horatius  the 
"one-eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said 
to  have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
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Sp.  fortius  and  T.  Herminiui  against  the  whole 
Etruscan  army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans 
broke  down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  waft  nearl}'  finished,  Horatiua  sent  back  his 
two  companions,  and  withstood  alone  the  attacks 
of  the  foe,  till  the  crash  of  the  falling  timbers  and 
the  shouts  of  the  Romans  announced  that  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.  Then  he  prayed  to  father 
Tiberinus  to  take  him  and  his  arms  in  charge, 
and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  The  state  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  which  was  placed  in  the  comitium,  and 
allowed  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round 
in  one  day.  The  citizens,  too,  when  the  famine 
was  raging,  deprived  themselves  of  food  to  support 
him.  This  statue  was  afterwards  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  Etruscan  haruspiees,  who  had  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  envious  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  a  lower 

rt,  where  the  sun  never  shone  upon  it  But 
ir  treachery  was  discovered ;  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  a  higher  spot 
on  the  Vulcanal  above  the  Comitium,  which  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  state.  This  story  is  related 
by  A.  Gellius  (iv.  5),  and  explains  the  fact  why 
some  writers  speak  of  the  statue  being  in  the  Comi- 
tium, and  others  in  the  Vulcanal.  The  statue  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (//.  At  xxxiv.  5.  s.  1 1) 
— nn  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story ! 
Few  legends  in  Roman  story  were  more  celebrated 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  Horatius,  and  almost  all 
Roman  writers  tell  us, 

44  How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 
(Liv.  ii.  10;  Dionvs  v.  24,  25;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2. 
§  1 ;  Flor.  i.  10  ;  AureL  Vict  <U  Fir.  IlL  1 1 ;  Plut 
J'»p/ie.  16;  Senec  Ep.  120,  Ac.) 

Polyhius  relates  (vi.  55)  the  legend  differently. 
According  to  his  description,  Horatius  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  perished  in  the  river.  Mr. 
Macaulev  observes  ( f^iy*  «/"  Ancient  Rome,  p.  43), 
with  much  probability,  that  it  is  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  lays  about  tho  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that  while  the  story  which  Livy  has 
trnnMiiitted  to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
tbfl  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to  Hora- 
tius alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
Horatian  house.    (Compare  Niebuhr,  L  p.  542.) 

The  annexed  coin,  which  bears  on  it  the  name 
of  Codes,  was  doubtless  struck  by  some  member  of 
the  Horatian  house,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  obverse  represents  the  h«*ad  of  Pallas,  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri.  A  facsimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Caks.  Traian. 
Avo.  Grr.  Dac.  P.  P.  Rkrt.,  that  is,  Imperator 
Ctiemir  Trtijiinus  AuQHztus  tirrmanieus  Daciau 
l\tter  Patriae  wtituit,  was  struck  in  the  time  of 
Trajan. 


CODI  NUS,  GEO'RGICS,  suroamed  CURO- 
PALATES  ( Tttipryiot  Ku^i.'m  6  KvporaXxirns), 
a  (ireek  compiler,  who  held  the  office  of  curopa- 
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late*,  lived  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Dvxan- 
tine  empire,  and  died  probably  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1453.  He  has  compiled  two 
works,  which,  although  written  in  most  bar- 
barous Greek,  are  of  considerable  importance,  inas- 
much as  one  of  them  treats  of  the  various  public 
offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  and  another  on  the  antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  principal  works  from  which 
Codinus  has  taken  his  accounts,  and  which  he  has 
copied  in  many  instances  to  a  considerable  extent, 
are  those  of  Hesychius  Milesius,  Gl  yeas,  Julias  Pol- 
lux, the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,6cc;  his  accounts 
of  the  statues  and  buildings  of  Constantinople  are 
I  chiefly  taken  from  Phumutus,  Joannes  Lydss 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 
in  his  turn  has  plundered  Theodoras  Lector,  Papia, 
Kusebius,  Socrates,  Marcellus  Lector,  and  others. 
The  works  of  Codinus  are — I.  n«pl  t«>  s^s>ans> 
A/sw  tow  TlaAarlov  Kw vtrramyoinc 6 Ktwi  and  Tsir 
AWiKiv*  tt/s  p^ydKvt  ^KK^lai,  «  De  Official 
bus  Palatii  Constantinopolitani  et  de  Officiia 
Magnae  Kcclesiae."  Editions:  1.  by  Nadabus 
Agmonius,  1588  ;  2.  the  same  reprinted  by  Junius, 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  first  edition,  bat  for 
some  foolish  motive  adopted  that  pseudonvra. 
Both  these  editions  are  of  little  value  ;  the  editor, 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equivocal  learning, 
had  carelessly  perused  bad  MSS-,  and  though 
he  was  aware  of  all  the  errors  and  ^legUgenees  he 
had  committed  in  the  first  edition,  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  them  when  the  public  curi- 
osity required  a  second.  Junius  confounded  this 
work  with  another  of  the  same  author  on  the 
antiquities  of  Constantinople.  3.  By  Gretaerus, 
Ingolstadt  1620:  the  editor  perused  good  MSS. 
with  his  usual  care,  and  added  a  Latin  translation 
and  an  excellent  commentary  ;  still  this  edition  is 
not  without  several  defects,"  since  the  editor  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  many  barbarous 
words  employed  by  Codinus,  and  of  which  the 
glossary  of  Meursiu*  likewise  gives  either  an  im- 
perfect account  or  none  at  all.  4.  By  Gear,  Paris, 
1 648,  fob,  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzantine*. 
Goar  revised  both  the  text  and  the  translation, 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Gretserus,  which  he 
corrected  in  nianv  passages,  and  to  which  he  added 
his  own  observations.  5.  By  Immanuel  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1839,  8vo.,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantines.  This  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Paris 
edition ;  the  editor  gives  no  preface.  This  work 
of  Codinus  although  but  a  dry  catalogue,  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  since  it  explains  the  numerous  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  titles  and  offices  of  the  later 
Greeks,  as  the  44  Notitiae  Dignitatem"  does  far  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

II.  nafwrfoAal  in  TTfi  filSKov  roO  xporbroti 
s-spl  rmv  rarpii»tf  K.woTturrtPOvir6\**n,  **  Kx- 
cerpta  ex  Libra  Chronica  de  Originibus  ConstanU- 
nopolitanis."  Editions:  1.  By  George  Dousa, 
1596,  8vo^  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. 2.  The  same,  with  notes  by  John  Meursiua, 
1609,  8vo.  3.  By  Petrus  Lambecius,  Paris,  1655, 
foL,  in  the  Paris  collection,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantines. 
Lambeck,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  perused  the  best 
MSS.  in  France,  revised  the  text  and  added  a 
new  Latin  translation  and  an  extensive 
tary  ;  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
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Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini.  This  work  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Constantinople 
( Byzantium) ;  after  this  the  author  treat*  in  dif- 
ferent chapters  on  the  size  and  situation  of  that 
city;  on  the  province  of  Adiabene(I);  on  tho 
statues,  public  buildings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  extensive  chapter;  on  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  If  Codinus  wrote  this  latter  fact  himself, 
he  died  of  course  after  1453 ;  but  the  singular 
digression  respecting  the  province  of  Adiabene  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Codinus  is  likewise  of  great  interest  The  student, 
however,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  should  begin  with  Petrus 
Gyllius,  **  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae,"  of 
which  a  very  good  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Ball,  London,  1729,  8vo.,  to  which 
is  added  a  "  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
nople as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius"  (translated  from  **  Notitia  Utriusque 
Imperii"),  with  the  notes  of  Pancirola.  After 
this  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange's 
celebrated  work,  **  Constantinopolis  Christiana," 
where  he  will  find  numerous  observations  referring 
to  Codinus. 

III.  A  Greek  translation  of  M  Missa  Scti  Gre- 
gorii,  papae,"  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
1595,  8vcv,  and  also  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  **  Bibl.  Patrum  Max." 

(Lambecius,  Vita  Coding  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus* Antiquities  of  Constantinople ;  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grow.  xii.  57,  &c. )  [  W.  P.J 

CODOMANNUS.    [Darwub  III.J 

CODON.  Suarex  (NotH.  Bant,  g  27)  states, 
that  portions  of  the  Paratitla  of  Codon,  copied  from 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant 
Augustinus.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com- 
mentators, explaining  difficulties  and  filling  up  de- 
ficiencies in  one  title  of  the  authorized  collections 
of  civil  law  by  summaries  of  parallel  pa»siges  in 
other  titles.  (Heimbach,  Amecdota,  L  p.  xviii.) 
Several  books  of  Paratitla  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  (Pohl,  ad  Aut- 
re*. NotiL  Basil  p.  101,  n.  if.)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  some  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com- 
mon among  the  Graeco- Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Enantiophanes  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(probably  Photius)  of  a  treatise  wtp\  ivarrioQawiv 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
of  Tipucitus  are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
took  the  name  Tipucitus  (T<vovK«iTot)  from  explain- 
ing what  (rl)  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(tow  kutcu)  ;  though  Heimbach  (Anecdota,  i.  p. 
2*20)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Baphics  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
jecture of  Suarex;  but  Heimbach  (L  e.)  thinks,  that 
llaphius  is  a  mere  fabrication  of  Nic  Comnenus 
Papadopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
cover  of  the  false  reading  Beupiou  for  *a€iov  in  a 
{passage  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
(Asm/,  vii.  ik  787.)  [J. T.O.J 

CODRATUS  (K<J«poTo»X  an  ancient  physician, 
aaint  and  martyr,  who  was  bom  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ  His  parents,  who  were 
Christians  and  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  died 


while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  his  fellow-citizens  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
command  of  Jason,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time;  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Ada  Sandontm,  Mart  vol.  ii. 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 
(Ada  Sand.  L  e. ;  Menolog.  Grate,  vol  iii.  p.  1 1  ; 
Bzovius,  Nomcnclator  Sanctorum  Profession*  Medi- 
corum ;  Carpzovius,  Dt  Medici*  ab  Ecclcsia  pro 
SandU  ktdntu.)  [W.  A.  O.J 

CODRUS  (K66pos\  the  son  of  Melanthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  tho  Dorians,  about  b.  c.  1068.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself,  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the 
struggle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  archon  for 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
transaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be- 
lief, that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
arose  among  his  sorts  about  the  succession,  the 
eupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  his 
power  as  they  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  which 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Me  don 
accordingly  succeeded  bis  father  as  archon,  and  hit 
brothers  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76 ;  Lycurg.  e.  Iseocr.  20  ;  VelL  Pat  i.  2  ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  &c  ;  Paus.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vil  2 ;  Strab.  ziv.  p. 
633,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet  *  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  (Edog. 
vii.  22,  x.  10  )  According  to  Scrvins,  Codrus  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Weichcrt  (Pol'L  Lot  Jietiq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  this  Codrus  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitas,  the 
imitator  of  Timagenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Epist.  L  19.  15)  ;  whereas  Bergk  believes  that 
Codrus  in  Virgil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Cornificius.  (ClamruxU 
Muteum,  vol.  L  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (i.  1 )  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
**  Theseus."  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  their  productions  to  them.         [L.  S.) 

COELESTl'NUS,  a  Campanian  by  birth,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifacius  I.,  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome  on  the  10th  of  September,  a.  u. 
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4*2.%  and  retained  this  dignity  until  hit  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  432.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  seconding  the 
exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Rphesus  in  431,  and  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  strove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelagianistn  of  Cassianus  [Cassianus]  from  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  during  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  clergy  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
transmarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synods.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladium,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  means  Ireland,  was  con- 
secrated by  Coelestinus. 

Sixteen  Kpistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  u  Epistolae  Pon- 
tiiicum  Romanorum,"  published  by  Constant, 
Paris,  fol.  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051—1228),  in  the 
great  work  of  Gallond  (vol.  ix.  p.  287).  and  iu  all 
the  larger  collections  of  councils.         [  W.  R.  ] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  par- 
tisan of  Pelagius,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indifferently  Pelagian*  or  Coelestiant,  is  be- 
lieved from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  bom  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  (audito- 
rialu  acholattictu),  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  d.  409  accompanied  Pelagins  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
<>t  hlTt'*V  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence ;  but,  feeling  probably  that  success  was  hope- 
less before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  farther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Alliens,  the  enemy  and  supplanter 
of  Chrysostom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  before  Zosimus,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  fairly  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  After  a  full  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  wont  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment ;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordingly  St.  Auguslin  obtained 
from  Honorius  nn  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April, 4 18,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pelagius,  and  their 
followers,  from  Rome  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
Unman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  those  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  were 
issued  by  Constantius  (421)  and  Pope  Coelestinus, 
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and  about  429  we  find  him  expelled  from  Constan- 
tinople by  a  proclamation  of  Theodosius,  granted 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  Marius 
Mercator.  [Mkacator.]  Coelestius  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  held  in  430, 
but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  the  close  of  his  life  is  unkno  »u 

Coelestius  was  younger  than  Pelagius,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  enthusiastic, 
and  enterprising  temperament  than  his  master,  and 
to  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  Muteness, 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  skill,  sought  to 
establish  these  principles  by  metaphysical  and  a 
priori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  induction  from  the 
observed  habits  of  mankind.  [Auoustints; 
Pklagiub;  ZoaiMt'8.] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  he  had  em- 
braced the  views  of  Pelagius,  Coelestius  composed 
in  his  monastery  three  Epistolae  on  moral  subjects, 
addressed  to  his  parents.  These  were  followed  by 
Contra  Truduoem  Peceati,  on  the  origin,  propaga- 
tion, and  transmission  of  sin.  published,  apparently, 
before  the  commentary  of  Pelagins  on  the  Roman*. 
Augustin,  in  his  De  Perfection  JustUiae,  replies 
to  a  work  which  he  believes  to  have  proceeded 
from  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  Drfin- 
tionee,  or  perhaps  Ratiocinationcs,  containing  six- 
teen propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  without 
sin.  The  LibrUtu  /Wei,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  us  from  the 
treatise  of  Augustin,  De  Peecato  OrigimaJi,  out  of 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  original 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  Augustin, 
De  gestia  Palaestinu  (13,  14),  quotes  from  several 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Coelestius,  without,  however, 
giving  it  a  name.  After  his  banishment  from 
Rome,  he  addressed  Epistles  to  his  adherent*  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  from  Constanti- 
nople, he  wrote  to  Nestorius,  whose  reply  is  still 
extant. 

Of  the  above  compositions  none  exist  in  an 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  th« 
whole,  of  the  Hatiocinatione*  and  the  IJbellms  Fidei, 
as  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  the  replies 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  the  mo*t 
complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Coelestius, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  in  the  dis- 
sertations prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercator,  Paris,  fol.  1673.  [W.R.] 

COELIOMONTA'NUS.  [Caexiomontanpb.] 

COE'LIUS.  {Caklius.] 

COENUS  (Kolpos),  a  son  of  Polemoc rates  and 
son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  was  one  of  the  abU-st 
and  most  faithful  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Caria,  and  sent  those 
of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  married,  to 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  with  their 
wives  there,  Cocnus  was  one  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them  bock  to  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  Coenus  returned  with  the 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Gordium. 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander's  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasion*. 
When  Alexander  bad  arrived  at  the  river  Hypha- 
sis,  and  was  anxious  to  push  his  conquests  stall 
further,  Coenus  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness 
strongly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  returning,  and 
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the  king  was  obliged  to  follow  his  advice.  But  a 
short  time  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  actually  commenced  its  return,  Coenus  died  of 
an  illnesn,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
aplendid  burial.  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
but  ia  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenas  bad 
urged  the  necessity  of  returning  so  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  his  native  coun- 
try again.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  iv. 
16-18,  27,  v.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi.  2-4  ;  Curiius, 

11.  10,  iii.  9,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viii.  1,  10, 

12,  14.  ix.  3 ;  Diod.  xviL  57,  61.)  [L.  S.] 
COERATADAS  (Kw^oTaSos),  aThcban,  com- 
manded some  Boeotian  forces  under  Cleared  us  the 
Spartan  harmost  at  Byzantium,  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  ac.  408.  When 
Clearchus  crossed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Pharnabazus  and  to  collect  force*,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Helixus,  a  Megarian, 
and  Coeratadas,  who  were  soon  after  compelled  to 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Alcibiades.  [Clkarchus.]  They  were  sent  to 
Athens,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeeus,  Coeratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deccleia. 
(Xen.  HtU.  i.  3.  §§  15—22;  Diod.  xiii.  67;  Plut 
Ale.  31.)  In  B.  c  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  Byzantium,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
mander, promising  to  lead  tbem  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plentifully  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most immediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
was  obliged  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anah.  vii.  1.  §§33—41.)  [E.  E  J 

COES  (Kswjt),  of  Mytilene,  attended  Dareius 
Hystaspis  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
F.  //.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
uaeans  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  ot  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Dareius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
ranny of  Mytilene.  In  B.  c.  501,  when  the  Ionians 
had  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagnras  Coe's 
with  several  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seized  by 
Iatragoras  at  Myus,  where  "the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities  and  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
jured into  exile ;  but  Coe's  on  the  contrary,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Mytilcnaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
97,  v.  11,  37,  38.)  [E.E.] 

COLAENIS  (KoAotrfo),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Gdaenus  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecrop*. 
(Paus.  i.  31.  $  3.)  [L.  S.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KoAd^oIf),  an 
ancient  king  of  the  Scythians  a  son  of  Targitaus 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareius  into  Scythia.  (Herod,  iv.  5,  Ac;  Va). 
Flacc.  vi.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

COLCH  AS  or  CCLICHAS  (Ko"Axa*,  KoA/xaj), 
a  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
eight  cities  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  in  a  c.  206. 
(Pol.  xi.  20 ;  Liv.  xxviii.  13.)    In  reward  for  his 


I  services  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  (PoL 
xxi.  9) ;  but  in  a  c  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  through  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Pore i us  Cato, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus,  and  various  other  com- 
manders >n  B.  c  195.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  21,  26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8—21.)  [E.  E.] 

CO'LIAS  (KwAidr),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias 
(Paus.  i.  1.  $  4;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  96 ;  SchoLwi 
Arutoph.  N*l>.  56.)  Strubo  (ix.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Colias  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anaphlystus.  [L.  S.J 

COLLATI'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egcrius  who  was  the  son  of  A  runs  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  38),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Collatinus.  He  was  married  to  Lucre tia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin. 
Sex.  Tarquinius  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  a  c  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins  CoUatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  his  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  his 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  ii.  2 ; 
Dionys  iv.  64,  Ac;  Dion  Case.  Frag.  24,  ed. 
Reimar ;  Cic  de  Hep.  ii.  25,  de  Of.  iii.  10.) 

COLLE'OA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Corne- 
lius Priscus  a.  d.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.  (Tac  Aar.  44  ) 

COLLUTHUS  (KoAAotrfor).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  teems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Manichaeans  .  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  324),  and  died  before  a.  d.  340. 
His  sect  lasted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysite  sect,  who  lived 
nt  a  later  time.  Some  fragment*  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acU  of  the  great  Late  ran 
council,  A.  D.  649.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec,  ix.  245, 
ed.  llarles)  [P.  S.J 

COLO'TES  (Ko\«Jn|j),  of  Lampsacus  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his 
disciples  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  **  That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers"  (Sri  ward  rd  r«r  &\Awv 
$*Xoo6Qw>  S&yuara  oMi  fn*  •Vtm»).  It  was  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works  •  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  **  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus**  and  a  work 
entitled  "Against  Colotea."  (Pint.  Oper.  pp.  1086 
—1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  edition* 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colotea  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Epicurus 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  him 
KoKundpat  and  KoAwrdpios.  It  is  also  related 
by  Plutarch,  that  Colotes  after  bearing  Epicurus 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things  fell  on  his  knee* 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion.   He  held,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  truth- 
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fulness  of  a  philosopher  to  use  fables  in  his  teach- 
ing, a  notion  which  Cicero  opposes.  {iJe  RepiJt. 
vi.  7,  cd.  Orelli,  ap.  Macron,  in  Somn.  Scip.  i.  2.) 
Some  fragments  of  another  work  of  Colotes,  against 
the  Lytu  of  Plato,  have  been  recently  discovered 
at  Herculancum.  [P.  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KoAoJnjj).  1.  A  sculptor  from 
the  island  of  Paros,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  exe- 
cuting the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  left 
several  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Elis,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment.  He  appears  to  belong  to  OL  84,  Sec 
(a  c.  444),  and  is  praised  for  his  statues  of  philo- 
sophers. (Strab.  viii.  p.  337  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
19,  xxxv.  34  ;  Paus.  v.  20.  §  1 ;  Eustath.  ad  //. 
ii.  603  ;  Btickh,  Corp.  Itucr.  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Timanthes,  B.c. 
39(1,  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (ii.  13).   [L.  U.J 

COLUMELLA,  L.JU'NIUS  MODERA'TUS, 
is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  rural  affairs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  exclu- 
sively from  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.    We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cadiz  (x.  185)  ;  and  since  he  fre- 
quently quotes  Virgil,  names  Cornelius  Celsus  (L 
1.  §  14,  iii.  17.  §  4,  &c),  and  Seneca  (hi.  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.    At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (ii.  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  ( Praef.  20)  ;  he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Cereianum  (iii.  3.  §  3,  comp.  iii.  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarcntum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  His 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  agriculture 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.    The  first  contains  general  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  farm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  a  rural  establishment ;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
pmsses,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  dogs ;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgics  (comp. 
Virg.  G'tory.  iv.);  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  duties  of  a  viUicus,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rusticum,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmospherical  pbae- 
nomena ;  and  the  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
a  series  of  receipt*  for  manufacturing  different 


kinds  of  wine,  and  for  pickling  and  preserving 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  one  book 
u  De  Arboribus,*'  which  is  of  considerable  value, 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  ancient  authorities 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  fifth  book 
of  the  larger  work,  which  appears  under  a  very 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MSS.  Cassiodorus 
(/>retj).  Ittti.  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Colu- 
mella, from  which  some  critics  have  imagined,  that 
the  tract  "  De  Arboribus"  was  one  of  four  writ- 
ten at  an  early  period,  presenting  the  outline  or 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  production.  The  MSS. 
from  which  Columella  was  first  printed  inserted 
the  *»  De  Arboribus"  as  the  third  book  of  the  whole 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editions  that  which 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  as  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  succession. 

The  Latinity  of  Columella  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  belongs  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  His  style  is  easy 
and  copious  to  exuberance,  while  the  fondness 
which  he  displays  for  multiplying  and  varying  his 
mode  of  expression  is  out  of  taste  when  we  consi- 
der the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compatible 
with  the  close  precision  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  a  work  professedly  didactic  Although 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintness  of  Cato  and  the  varied 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Varro, 
we  find  h  ere  a  far  greater  amount  of  information 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  we  might  feel  satisfied  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  rural  economy  of  that  epoch 
was  tolerably  complete.  But  the  extreme  care- 
lessness with  which  the  Calendar  has  been  com- 
piled from  foreign  sources  may  induce  the  suspi- 
cion, that  other  matters  also  may  have  been  taken 
upon  trust;  for  no  man  that  hod  actually  studied 
the  appearance  of  tho  heavens  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  fanner  could  ever  have  set  down  in  an 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  husband- 
men observations  copied  from  parapegmata  calcu- 
lated for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiodorus,  Serviu*.  and 
Isidores,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  grammarian* 
notice  Columella,  whose  works  lay  lung  concealed 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Venice  by 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  fob,  in  a  collection  of  "  Rei 
Rusticae  Scriptores"  containing  Cato,  Terentius 
Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladiu*  Rutiliu*.  The 
first  edition  in  which  the  **  Liber  de  Arboribus " 
was  separated  from  the  rest  was  that  superintended 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514,  4 to.  The  most  valuable  editions 
are  those  contained  in  the  "Scriptores  Rei  Rus- 
ticae vc teres  Latini,"  edited  by  Qesner,  2  vols. 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  collation  of  an 
important  Paris  MS^  by  Emesti,  Lips.  1773; 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  J.  O.  Schnei- 
der, 4  vols.  8vo^  Lips.  1794.  This  last  iduu  be 
considered  in  every  respect  the  mo*t  complete,  and 
in  the  preface  will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the  gradual  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title  u  J.  Moderati 
Columellae  Hortuli  Conunen  taxi  urn,"  appeared  in  a 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  1472,  from  the  press 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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Translations  exist  in  English,  Lond.  4 to.  1745  ; 
in  French  by  Cotereau,  Paris,  4to,  1551  ;  in  Ita- 
lian by  P.  Lauro,  Vcnez.  8vo.  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Boned,  del  Dene,  2  torn.  4  to.  Verona, 
1808;  and  in  German,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  C.  Curtius,  8to.,  Hamburg,  1769.      [W.  R.] 

COLU'THUS(Krf\ou0ot),  one  of  the  late  Greek 
epic  poets,  was  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centnry  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (iyKoifua  St  iwwr), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KaAv&ovuta, 
and  another  entitled  IlfpffixdL  These  are  all  lost, 
but  his  poem  on  "The  Rape  of  Helen"  ('EAlnjs 
dpwayi))  was  discovered,  with  Quintns  Smyroaeus, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  It  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo.  (no  date) :  more  accu- 
rately, with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Poetae  Graeci  Pri*cipr$y  Par. 
1 566,  fol.  Several  Latin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centu- 
ries the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
Io.  Dan.  Lennep,  Leo  ward.  1747,  8vo.  The  latest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekker,  BerL  1816, 
8vo.,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825,  8vo.  The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  392  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.  [P.S.J 

COMANUS  (KoMwtft)'  °f  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
thmne  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Pltiloinctor),  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea- 
vouring by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt  (Pol. 
xxviii.  16 ;  comp.  Li  v.  Epit.  46 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  B.  c  162  as 
ambassador  from  Physcon  to  the  Romans,  to  com- 
plain that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
con in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (Pol.  xxxL 
27,  xxxii.  1  ;  Diod.  xxxi.  Exc  do  LegaL  23,  p. 
626.)  [E.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosias  and  Valentinian,  a.  d. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code, — a  work 
which  was  carried  into  effect  by  a  second  commis- 
sion of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  a.  n.  435.  He  was  an  ex- 
mngister  scrinii  in  a.  d.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  1. 
g§  5,  6.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
N  US.  Eutychianus,  surnamcd  Common  from  his 
dissipation  and  buffoonery  (tovvo  yap  rotvofta  in 
pkf*»v  iral  y*AvrojToitas  «Vx«f ),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thrace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct, to  the  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
Claudius  At  talus,  governor  of  the  province ',  but 
having  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  tho 
conspiracy  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
was  chosen  praefect  of  the  practorium,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  bis 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Comazon  not  only 
escaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
his  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 
[Uannys.] 
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(Dion  Cass.  lxxviiL  31,  32,  39,  and  Reimarus 
on  c  38,  lxxix.  3,  4,  21  ;  Lamprid.  Etayah. 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comazon,  see  Tillcmont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)       [W.  R.] 

COMET  AS  SCHOLA'STICUS  {Ko^ras 
5x^«rnird»,  Cod.  Vai.  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHAR- 
TULA'RIUS  (XapTouAa/>M»f,  rtcord-keepery  ib.  p. 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Creek 
Anthology.  (Bruuck,  Anal.  iii.  pp.  15,  16  ;  Jacobs, 
iii.  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e  Cod.  Vat. 
213,  xiii.  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  wo  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  ho  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtful.  Vil- 
loison  (ProUg.  in  Horn.  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Cometas  who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  III-,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  Anlhol.  Urate,  xiii.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  Chartularitu,  see  Du  Conge, 
Glou.  Med.  et  Inf.  Grate  $.  v.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
(Strom.  L  p.  331.)  [P  S.] 

COMI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumus  or 
Postumius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  B.  c  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maxirous 
(do  Norn.  Rat.)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  arc  con- 
founded in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cominius  also 
occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the  PontiL  (See  below.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominia  gens  obtsuned 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  [Cominius.] 

COMl'NIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetorius 
Mergus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  cornicularius.  (Val.  Max.  vL  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  military  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  b.  c.  325.  (Liv. 
viii.  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
in  Spain,  b.c.  178.  (Appian,  Hiip.  43.) 

4.  Ssx.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  10.) 

5.  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Cominii,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staicnus,  about  B.  c  74. 
(Cic  pro  Clueut.  36.)  In  B.  c  66,  these  two 
brothers  accused  of  majestas  C  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C.  Cornelius],  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
Cassius,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ac- 
cusation in  the  following  year,  B.  c.  65  ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominius  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cicero's  speech,  but 
for  its  own  merits.    P.  Cominius  was  a  native  of 
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Spoletium.  He  died  shortly  before  Cicero  com- 
posed bis  "  Brutus"  namely  "a.  c.  4.%  in  which  he 
call*  Corainius  hit  friend,  and  praises  his  well- 
armnged,  lively,  and  clear  style  of  ■peaking. 
(Anon,  in  Cornel. ;  Cic.  Brut.  78.) 

7.  Cominil's,  one  of  Caesar's  officers,  tvns 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Ticida  by  Virgiliua,  a 
Pompeian  commander,  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  a.  c  47.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  Cominii's  I'edarii's,  appointed  by 
Augustus  to  assist  MessaJla  Corvintts  in  his  super- 
intendence over  the  aquacducU.  (Frontin.  de 
A  (/natduct.  99.) 

9.  C.  CoiiiNR'R,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libellous  poem  against  Tiberius,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
bis  brother,  who  was  a  senator,  a.  d.  24.  (Tac. 
Ah*,  iv.  31.) 

COMl'NIUS,  PO'NTIUS.  a  youth  of  great 
bravery  and  activity,  who  ottered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  army  at  Vcii, 
that  Cam  ill  us  should  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  (Li  v.  t.  46  ;  Plat 
CamUL  25  ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

COMMINIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
wan  intermediate  between  Donatus,  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Servius,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Virg. 
Ed.  iii.  21,  Otora.  L  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  Utter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Large 
extracts  from  bis  work  are  to  be  found  in  Chari- 
sius,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Lindemann,  Gram- 
matt.  Iuedit.  Jjat.  I  Zittau.  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
Clauiri  Auctom  eje  Codicibut  Vaticwti*,  vol.  v. 
p.  150.  IW.  R] 

CO'MMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  ad* 
vanccd  to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar's 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.  Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caesar  had 
great  confidence,  and  whose  influence  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  sent  back  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  *  mall  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  seized  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Cues.  B.  "(*.  iv.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
B.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Caesar  against 
the  Mcnapii  (vi,  fi) ;  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
Gauls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  his  pa- 
triotism proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (vii.  76, 
79,  tic  )  In  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
aftvi>sinate  him.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
formed  by  the  Bellovaci  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  see  B.  O.  viii.  7 — 23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates  were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  engagement,  be  made  his  submission  to  An- 
tonius   (viii.  47,  4'r.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COMMODIANUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
a  prosaic  poem  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
ed into  eighty  sections,  and  entitled  Instructume* 
advrsuw  Vadium  Drot  pro  Ckrutiana  Duciplima. 
Of  these  the  first  thirty-six  are  addressed  to  the 
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Gentiles  with  the  object  of  gaining  them  over  to 
the  true  faith  ;  in  the  nine  which  follow  an  attempt 
is  made  to  bring  home  conviction  to  tbe  obtfiuate 
ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  the  remainder  are  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  possess  with  regard  to 
this  author  is  derived  exclusively  from  his  work. 
The  general  style  and  the  peculiar  words  occasion- 
ally employed  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  was  of 
African  extraction.    It  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
declared,  that  for  a  long  period  be  was  heathen, 
but  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scriptures  (#.5. 
Pnuf.  5,  Inttruci.  xxvi.  24,  Ui.  1);  while  the  epi- 
thet (itizaew,  which  be  applies  to  himself,  may 
either  indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  ike 
city  of  Gaza  in  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  treasury  of  tot 
church.    Doubts  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  when  he  flourished.  Rigaltiut 
concluded,  from  a  conjectural  emendation  of  hu 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obscure  passage  (IndrwL 
xxx iii.  5),  that  it  contained  an  allusion  to  pope 
Sylvester  (a.  o.  314 — 335),  the  contemporary  of 
Constantine  the  Great ;  but  the  careful  and  accu- 
rate researches  of  Cave  and  Dodwell  have  dearly 
proved  that  Commodianus  belongs  to  tbe  third 
century  (com p.  Instruct,  vi.  6),  and  may  with  tole- 
rable certainty  be  placed  about  A.  d.  270. 

The  lustructiones  display  much  devotion  and  s 
fervent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
but  from  their  harshness,  dryness,  and  total  want 
of  all  poetic  fire,  they  present  few  attractions  as 
literary  productions.  The  versification  is  curious, 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  Versa* 
Politic!,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  is  made  w 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  some  ancient  mea- 
sure, the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  Thus  the  following  lines  from  the 
Praefatio  are  intended  for  dactylic  hexameters: 

Pracfatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demon strat 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  saeculi  meta 
Aetemum  fieri :  quod  discredunt  inscia  cords. 

The  taste  for  acrostics  also  is  largely  developed : 
the  initials  of  the  twenty-six  concluding  verses, 
when  read  backwards,  form  the  words  CujsmsW**- 
nus  MendicuM  Ckritti,  and  in  like  manner  tbe 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
expressed  by  the  first  letters  of  the  opening  bnea. 

The  lustructiones  of  Commodianus  were  firs* 
published  by  Rigaltius  at  Toul  (Tulluni  Ijcucorom). 
4  to.  1650.  They  were  subsequently  printrd  at  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  Priorius,  Fans 
1666,  foL ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Putrum  Lugdum. 
vol.  xxvii. ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  GalUad. 
vol.  iii.  p.  62 1  ;  and  in  an  independent  form,  by 
Schurzfleisvh,  Vitemberg.  Saxon.  4 to.  1 704.  [W.R.J 

CO'M  MODUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Ckmjnius  Com  modus,  appears  in  the  Fasti 
as  consul  under  Vespasian,  a.  u.  78. 

2.  CBIOMU8  Com  modus,  who  according  to  some 
was  named  also  Vent,  according  to  others  L.  A*- 
rWttu,  according  to  many  AnnitUy  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Etruria  or  Faventia  (Spartian. 
Ael.  Vcr.  2),  was  the  father  of 

3.  L.  Cbhinh's  Com  mod  is,  otherwise  calW 
L.  At'KKLif  s  Vkrus,  who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian 
when  that  emperor,  feeling  that  his  health  was 
sinking  under  tbe  attacks  of  protracted  disease 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an  assistant  and 
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successor.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  for- 
ward, as  we  infer  from  inscriptions  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  his  former  appellations,  and,  passing  into  the 
gens  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  Abljus  Verus"  Cabhar, 
being  the  first  individual  on  whom  the  title  of 
Caesar  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelius 
Caesar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  favour  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beauty  and  literary  accomplishments, 
although  the  son-in-law  of  Nigrinus,  who  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  The  precise  date  of  his 
adoption  is  a  disputed  point  among  chronologers 
(see  Tillemont  and  Eckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  Spartianus,  declaring  for  A.  d.  135;  whilo  others 
with  greater  probability  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  coins,  that  it  took  place  the  year  following. 
He  is  set  down  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.d.  13b', 
under  the  name  of  Ceionius  Commodus,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  events  been  completed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
consulship,  which  belongs  to  a.  d.  1 37,  we  find 
him  designated  as  L.  Aelius  Caesar ',  and  invested 
with  the  tribunicia  potestas.  Soon  after  his  ele- 
vation, he  was  nominated  governor  of  Pannonia, 
returned  from  his  province  in  the  course  of  137, 
died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and 
was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

Aelius  Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
biographer,  Spartianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fea- 
tures, graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  deeply  stomped  with  the  impress 
of  mediocrity.  He  displayed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
was  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  al- 
though somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulgences,  maintained 
a  decent  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  rela- 
tions. His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  he 
had  made,  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
upon  a  falling  wall,  and  bad  thrown  away  the 
large  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
largesses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Aelius  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
and  one  son,  namely 

4.  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  who  was  born  at 
Rome  on  the  15th  of  December,  a.  d.  130.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  his  father  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L.  Ceionius 
Aelius  Aurelius  Commodus.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by 
Antoninus  Pius  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  d.  138, 
and  thus  became  L.  Ceionius  Aelius  Aurelius  Corn- 
modus  Antoninus,  During  the  lifetime  of  PiuB  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appella- 
tion Jilius  A  uyusti ;  in  15G  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  following  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
by  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  which  took  place  in  March,  161,  he 
wan  invested  with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus, and  by  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 


*  Spartianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 
name  of  Verus  and  so  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopisc  Saturn. 
c.  8);  but  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
does  not  appear  in  inscriptions  and  Fasti. 


dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Aurelius  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  name  of  Verus*  which  he  had 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodus  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Augusti  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  Aurelius  Verus.  His  journey  to  the  Fast; 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  against  the  l'ar- 
thians ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  his  return  to  Rome ;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  princes;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Verus  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  towards  the  close 
of  a.  D.  169,  in  the  39th  or  4Uth  year  of  his  age 
and  the  9th  of  his  reign,  arc  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  Aurelius,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus,  Lampridius,  and  Capitolinus,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Antoni- 
nus* because  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appears  most 
natural,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Augustan  historians 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Antoninus  and  Verus  at  the  some  time  from  M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  Ixxi.  1,  Ac;  Spar- 
tion.  Hadrian.  23,  Ael.  Ver.;  Capitolin.  Ver.  Imp. 
Anton.  Pius*  4,  M.  Aurel.  4,  5,  7,  &c.)  (W.  R.] 

CO'MMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (see  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  Antoninus  Pics),  was  born 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  A.  D.  161, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
whom  the  title  of  Porpltyrogenitus  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Geminus,  who 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodus  were  watched  and  superin- 
tended from  infancy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de- 

Eiartments  of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
oaophy.  The  honours  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accurately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Cursor  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, a.  d.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  tho 
Parthians ;  he  was  styled  Germanicu*  on  the  loth 
of  October,  172;  in  1*75,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
be  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  had  arrived  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  ;  on  the 
7  th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
proclaimed  Princep*  Juveulutis*  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  he  then  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  Sar- 
maticus  was  added  to  his  other  titles ;  on  the  27th 
of  November,  176,  be  was  saluted  Imperator ;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  shared  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  over  the  Germans,  and  was  assumed  as 
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colleague  in  the  tribunician  power ;  on  the  1  »t  of 
January,  177,  be  entered  on  his  first  consulship  ; 
in  the  same  year  he  married  Bruttia  Crispina,  daugh- 
ter of  Bruttius  Pracsens,  was  hailed  aa  Augustus 
and  Pater  Patriae,  and  thut  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  until 
the  reign  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienns  [  Balbinus], 
could  be  held  by  one  individual  only.  On  the 
5th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  aa  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  Airklii/s],  was  prose- 
cuted with  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Aurelius,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
Commodus,  disregarding  alike  the  but  injunctions 
of  his  sire  and  the  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned, 
concluded  a  hasty  and  therefore  uncertain  pence 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  was  as  fully  and  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  legions  which  he 
commanded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fairer  auspices.  The  love  and  venera- 
tion entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
father  had  descended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
*>n,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  marked  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
for  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calculating 
statesmen  might  feel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  profusion  which  characterised  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  reign;  but  since  a 
large  portion  of  the  sums  squandered  was  lavished 
upon  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  the  lower  or- 
ders at  least  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
against  his  life  was  organised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
sister  Lucilla,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior influence  and  position  of  Crispina ;  but  the 
scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  assassin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the-  fatal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  aa  he  rushed  forward, 
44  The  senate  sends  thee  this."  The  event  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  frightful 
vehemence,  and  raging  from  that  time  forward 
without  controul,  especially  against  the  members  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  »nid  to 
havo  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  san quinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seised  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty ;  false  accusations,  vague  suspicions, 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguished  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point  oat 
and  doom  his  victims,  long  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  Lampridius,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fame  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
lius, with  the  exception  of  Pert  max,  Pompeianua, 
and  Victorinua.  [Pkrttnax  ;  Post  pbianu&  ;  Vio 
ToRiNira.]   All  other  passions  were  indulged  with 


COMMODUS. 

the  same  freedom  aa  the  thirst  for  blood.  Resign- 
ing the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the 

favourites 


succession  [see  Pbrkxmk  ;  Clbandkr  ;  Larrvs ; 
EcLRCTi's),  he  abandoned  himself  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  most  shameless  and  beastly  de- 
bauchery. But  while  devouring  in  gluttony  the 
resources  of  the  empire  and  wallowing  in  every 
description  of  sensual  filth,  he  was  at  the  Mm*- 
time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity,  and 
sought  for  popular  applause  with  indefatigable 
activity.  He  di&diiiued  not  to  dance,  to  sing,  to 
play  the  charioteer  and  the  buffoon,  to  disguise 
himself  aa  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  to  essay 
his  skill  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  the  humble 
artixan.  Frequently  he  would  appear  and  officiate 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eagerly  assisted  in  all 
the  orgies  of  foreign  superstition,  celebrating  the 
rites  of  Isis,  of  Anubis,  of  Serapia,  or  of  Mithra, 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  their  horror.  His  pride 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
martial  weapons.  This  he  sought  not  to  display 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  iu  the  field,  but 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.    Other  em- 

Eerors  had  sought  or  accepted  the  compliment  of 
aving  one  month  named  after  themselves,  bat 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  should 
be  designated  by  the  epithets  and  titles  which  he 
bad  at  different  periods  assumed,  and  that  they 
should  be  arranged  and  enumerated  in  the  following 
order  : — Amazonius,  Invicius,  Felix,  Pius,  Lhcuu, 
Aelius,  A u reJiu*,  Commodus,  Augustus,  //rt**Vt», 
Romanus,  Knupcrutorius,  ordaining  also  that  the 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  had  sojc 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as  Seculum 
Commodiunum,  the  nation  as  Comnwdiassa,  the 
senate  as  Commodianus,  the  armies  as  Commodtasn, 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  as  Colon  ia  Commadiana. 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  could  be  no  longer 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteries  which  a 
mere  mortal  might  claim.  Long  ere  this,  indeed, 
the  Greeks  had  been  wont  to  compare  their  rulers, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  deities,  and  the  Ro- 
mans had  sometimes  delicately  hinted  at  some  such 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  revere 
of  the  coins  of  their  AugustL  But  as  yet  no  in- 
scription had  appeared  openly  a&crilting  divine 
attributes  to  living  princes,  nor  had  any  symbol 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  openly 
directly  convey  such  impious  meaning.  It 
left  for  Commodus  to  break  through  these  decent 
restrictions ;  his  exploits  in  the  slaughter  of  wild 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Tirynthian 
hero;  be  demanded  that  he  should  be  worshipped 
as  Hercules,  and  hence  from  the  year  191  we  find 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is  represented  in 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  sou  of  Alcmena,  with 
the  epigraph  of  Hercules  Commodianus  or  Hercules 
Romanus.  His  statues  also,  we  are  told  by  the 
historians  of  the  day,  were  clad  in  the  appropriate 
robes ;  sacrifices  were  publicly  offered  as  to  a  pre- 
sent God ;  when  he  went  abroad  the  lion's  bide 
and  other  bisignia  were  borne  before  him  ;  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhappy  wretches 
were  inclosed  in  cases  terminating  in  serpent-tails, 
and  these  he  slaughtered  with  his  dub,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  giants  warring  again&t  heaven. 

After  having  escaped  many  plots  provoked  by 
atrocious  tyranny,  he  at  length  came  to  a  fitting 
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end.  He  had  a  mistreat  named  Marcia,  to  whom 
he  wns  deeply  attached,  and  whom  he  especially 
loyed  to  behold  equipped  aa  an  Amazon.  Hence 
the  epithet  A  mazonius  was  frequently  assumed  by 
himself:  the  name  Amazonius,  aa  we  have  already 
seen,  was  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  dit- 

Elayed  his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
i  the  Amazonian  garb.    The  first  of  January, 
193,  was  to  have  been  signalized  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
sults previously  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
people,  for  Commodus  had  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  consuls-elect,  Q.  Sosius  Falco  and 
C.Julius  Erucius  Clams,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
as  consul  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marching 
in  robes  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
secutor,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-school.    This  project  he  com- 
municated to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
danger,   and    her  remonstrances   were  warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Eclectus,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  siesta,  having  previously  inscribed 
on  his  tablets  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
to  bo  put  to  d  '.it  I,  that  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 
Laetus,  and  Eclectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
list.     This  document  was  found  by  a  favourite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Commodus 
was  asleep,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marcia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import.  She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  Eclectus,  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
less promptly  met,  inevitable.    Their  plans  were 
quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.  That 
evening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  aa  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy.  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  him  Commodus  was  strangled  on  the 
night  of  December  the  31st,  x.  d.  19'2,  in  the 
thirty  second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.    When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
cautiously  attributed   to  apoplexy,  was  spread 
abroad,   the  intelligence  diffused   universal  joy 
among  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
could  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  liberal.    When  his  successor,  Per- 
tinax  [Pertinax],  repaired  next  morning  be- 
fore daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
while  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
strange  chaunt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Lampridius,  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  being  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
living  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
like  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, —  a  request  with 
which  Pcrtinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
os  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
were  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  possible  more  "loathsome  by  his  contemptible 
meanness  and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
pression was  combined  vith  the  most  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  the  mo?t 
dastardly  cowardice.    He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  dUgust  ng 
flatteries.    He  slew  thousands  aud  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
work which  protected  his  person  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  risk.    He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-men  in  gladiatorial  combats;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secutor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin ;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  with  his  club  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shnll  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
I  generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  my  of  humnn  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  of  his  guilt.    Dion,  indeed,  re- 
presents him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres- 
sions, and  whose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellors  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yielding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity  ;  and  imagines  that  he  erred  at 
first  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness.   But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.    We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Ijimpridius,  who  declare*  that  from  his  curliest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pas- 
sions and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasure,  aud 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  aud  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  foreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  and  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Clodius  Albinus  and  Pescennius  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pcrtinax  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimius  Scverus.  A  still  moro 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain ;  for  the  north- 
ern trilnss  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antoniue,  defeated  the  Roman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  luid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  far  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  Marccllus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  went  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  successfully  terminated  about 
a.  D.  184,  Commodus  was  saluted  Imperator  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  liritannicus  to  his 
other  titles. 
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121,  ed.  Stun  ;  Herod ian.  i.  10 — 55; 
M.  AurrJ.  ;  Lamprid.  Com  mod.  ;  and 


historians.)  [W.  R.J 

COMNE'NA.  [Anna  Comnkna.] 
COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  By- 
■amine  family,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  or  his  immediate 
■accessor*.  Several  of  the  other  great  Byzantine 
families  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Ducae.  That  the  name  Comnenus  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  discovered  in  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  St.  Secundus,  at  Amelia  in  Italy, 
and  which  stands  thus : — 

L.  COMNENO.  D.  L.  FELICI. 
COMNENAE.  3.  L.  NYMPHE. 
ET.  COMNENO.  3.  L.  FELIONI. 
C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 
Six  emperors  of  the  East, — Isaac  I.,  Alexis  I-, 
Calo-Joannes  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicus  I., — all  the  emperors  of  Trebizond, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
authors,  were  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  choicest  natural  gifts  both  of 

Manuel, 

Praefectus  totius  Orientis  in  a.  d.  Protospathari 


mind  and  of  body,  many  of  them  were  notoriouj 
Capitolin.  I  for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  which  they  were  excelled 
the  minor  I  by  none  of  their  frivolous  countrymen.  Imperial 


976,  under  the  emperor  Basil  II.; 
died  before  1025. 

!  i  

1.  Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [IsaacusI.]  ;  died  probalily 
in  1061  ;  married  Aicatherina.  or  Catherine, 
daughter  of  cither  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaus, 
kings  of  Bulgnria.  ^ 

1.  Manuel,  of  whom  2.  Maria,  retired  with 

nothing  is  known ;  her  mother  into  the 

died  young,  before  convent  of  Myri- 

1059.  laeum,  after  1059. 


families,  such  as  the  Ducae,  the  Angeli,  the  Pa- 
laeologi,  several  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and  even 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  in  Turkey, 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  being  descended  from 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  noble  family  in  France  to  be  entitled 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Princes  deComnene  Lave 
attracted  the  attention  of  historians  of  repute.  A 
history  of  that  family  would  be  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  middle  ages.  When  the  Comneni  first  became 
known  in  history,  in  the  tenth  century,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Asia,  and  their 
family  seat  was  at  Castamone,  a  town  in  Paphla- 
gonta,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexis  Comnenos, 
afterwards  emperor,  visited  the  palace  of  his  ances- 
tors during  the  reign  of  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Para- 
pinaces.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nicephorus,  became 
conspicuous  who  were  probably  brothers,  and  who 
are  generally  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Comnenisa 
family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  genealogy 
of  this  family,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  together 
with  a  brief  account  of  each  individual  of  it 

Nicephorus 
prnefect  of  Asp  mean  ia  (Media  Superior) 


in  1016 ;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  emperor  On- 
stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain  j  no  * 


 i  

2.  Joannes  Curopalata, 
Magnus  Donieaticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dalassena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Charon, 
praefect  of  the  By- 
zantine part  of  Italy. 


3.  A  daughter, 
married  one 
Doce&nus, 
probablv 
Michael  D> 
ceanus,  Pr> 


f 


1.  Manuel,  born 
before -1048  ; 
Protoproedrua, 
Protostrator, 
Curopalata,  a 
great  general; 
taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks 
in  1069;  soon 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 

Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Nicephorus 


Sebasto- 
crator. 
See  be- 
/otr,  I. 
3.  Alexis, 
Emperor. 
5m  5s- 
low,  IL 


4.  Adrian,  Pro- 
toscbastus, 
Magnus  Do- 
mestiens  Occi- 
dentis ;  marr. 
Zoe,  youngest 
daugh.  of  the 
Emperor  Con- 
■tantine  XI. 
Ducas,  and 
Eudoxia  Da- 
Inssena;  left 
issue,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 


5.  Nicephor- 
nstSebastus, 
Magnus 
Drungarius; 
killed  in  a 
battle  with 
the  Scy- 
in 


1089. 


6.  Maria, 
married 
Michael 
Tarnnita, 
Protosebas- 
tus,  Proto- 
vestiarius, 
Panhyper- 
sebastus,  a 
Syrian 
noble. 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 
cephorus 
Melissenus ; 
their  descen- 
dants receiv- 
ed among  the 
Spanish  no- 
bility to- 
wards  the 
end  of  the 


8.  Theodora, 
married  either 
Diogenes,  or 
more  probably 
Leo,  both  sons 
of  the  emperor 
Romanus  Dio- 
genes. Leo  was 
killed  in  1090, 
and  Theodora 
retired  to  the 
convent  of 


Daughter,  married  Gregorius  Pacurianus, 
Sebastus,  son  of  Pacurianus,  Magnus 
Domesticus  Occidentis. 


From  above.    I.  Ibaac, 

the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  1118,  in  a  convent  to  which  he  retired  when  old; 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Akni,  and  a  relative  of  Maria,  wife  of  the  cmperoc 
Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapinacea,  and,  after  his  death,  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenea. 
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5.  Daughter,  was 
destined  to 
marry  Gre- 
gorius  Gabra, 
Duke  ofTre- 


6.  Other  children,  rig. 
Nicephorus,  Manuel, 
Stephanus,  Joan  net, 
Isaac,     and  Paul, 


1.  Joanne*,   2.  Alexia,    3.  Constantine,       4.  Adrian, 
Duke  of       Duke  of      Sebastus,  Duke  Sebastus, 
Dyrra-         Dyrra-        of  Berrhooa,        took  orders; 
chium  chium         Magnus  Drun-       died  as  arch- 

before  after  gari  us  (?);  alive      bishop  of 

1106;         1106.  blU4(?).  Bulgaria, 

treacherously 

seized  Hugo,  Count  of  Vcrmandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  France, 
first  crusade ;  Pracfectus  Sacri  Cubiculi  under  the  emperor  Calo-Joannes ; 
relative  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  death  unknown. 

from  above.    II.  Axxxis  I.,  Emperor  [Albxis  I.], 
born  probably  in  1048 ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1 1 18;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Argyrns,  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Argyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  Andronicus  Ducaa,  the  brother  of  Constantine  X.  Ducaa. 


whose  parentage  is 
not  well  established. 

one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
destined  to  marry  a 


1.  Calo-Joannes  (Jo- 
annes II.),  Emperor 
[Calo-Joannbs]  ; 
born  in  1088  ;  ob- 
tained  the  throne  in 
1118;  died  in  1143; 
married  Irene,  dan. 
of  Wiadislaus  II, 
the  Saint,  king  of 
Hungary. 


2.  Andro- 
nicus 
Sebasto- 
crator ; 


T 


married ; 
issue  un- 
known. 


3.  Isaac  Se- 
bastocrator, 
father  of  An- 
dronicus I., 
founder of  the 
branch  of  the 
Comneni  of 
Trebisond. 

V. 


4.  Anna- 
[Anna 
Comnb- 
na],  born 
in  1083 ; 
died  after 
1137; 
marr.  Ni- 


5.  Maria,  born 
in  1085;  mar- 
ried Gregorius 
Gabra,  duke  of 
Trebisond, 
whose  descend- 
ants fled  to 
France  after 
the  capture  of 


6.  Eudoxia, 
married 
Constan- 
tine Ja- 
sita  ;  ill- 
treated  ; 
retired  to 
a  convent. 


7.  Theodo- 
ra,  marr. 
Constan- 
tine An- 
gelus,  the 
founder  of 
the  family 
of  the 


Bryennius    Constantinople  in  1453. 


1.  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  born  in  1 106,  in  Mace- 
donia ;  died  before  his  Esther,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  survived  him. 

A  daughter,  married  Alexis  Protostratus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axuch,  or  Axuch  us,  the  excellent  Turkish 
minister  of  the  emperors  Calo-Joannes  and  Manuel. 


1.  Joannes,  Protovea- 
tiarius,  Protosebastua 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel ;  killed  about 
1 1 74,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks  ; 
well  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  ;  wife  un- 


2.  Andronicus,  Sebastocrator ; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  father ;  liis  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose  per- 
suasion Constantine  Ma- 
nasses  wrote  his  poetical 
Annals. 

1  


Further 
issue,  tee 

ir/owlll. 


2.  Alexis,  Protostrator, 
Protovestiarius,  Proteo- 
se bastus  ;  governed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  II. ;  his  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
nicus Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicus -,  died  in ; 
in  1183. 


3.  Maria, 
married 

1.  Theodore 
Dasiota ; 

2.  Joannes 
Cantacuze- 


4.  Theodora 
(Colusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 


5.  Eudeoria;  first 
husband  un- 
known;  after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after- 
wards emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabra, 
about  1173. 


I 

Stephanus,  Magnus  Drunganus. 


1.  Alexis.   2.  Maria,     3.  Some  daughters, 
married  in 

1 164,  but  not  in  1 167  as  Ducange  says,  Aroaury  or  Araalric  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  his  death, 
about  1176,  2.  Baliano  de  Ibelino,  on  Italian  noble. 


From  above.    III.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannea. 


3.  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father ; 
on  good  terms  with  his 
younger  brother,  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  wife 
unknown. 


4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
Seebdow, 
IV. 


I 

5.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
named  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nus Con  tostepho- 
nus,  who  was 
killed  in  the  siege 
of  Corcyra,  about 
1160. 


7.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Theodore 


Dux. 


COMNENUS. 


COMNENUS. 


leolc 


I 


1.  Theodora,  married 
Baldwin  III.,  king 
of  Jerusalem;  after  his 
death  concubine  of  An- 
dronicut  Comnenut,  af- 


2.  Maria, 
married 
Stephen, 
prince  of 
Hun- 


3.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Constan- 
tine  Ma- 


I 

4.  A  daughter,  married 
pmbably  a  I)uca%  whoso 
son  I»-uic  Ixxame  inde- 
pendent master  of  Cy- 
prus, and  styled  himself 


5.  Endoxta, 
married 
a  French 
noble- 


[Manurx]  ; 


From  abac*.    IV.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Ca!o-Jc 

born  about  1120,  began  to  reign  1143,  died  1180  ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1143),  afterwards  called  Irene,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Sulzbacb,  and  ni<re  of 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;    2.  Maria,  afterwards  called  Xene, 
daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch;  put  to  death  by  Andronicus  I.  in  1183  ;  3.  Concubine, 
Theodora  Comnena  (Calusina). 


1.   Maria,  betrothed  to    2.  A 
Bela,  prince  of  Hungary ;  daugh- 
married,  in  1180,  Ray-    ter ; 
ncr,  2nd  son  of  William,  died 
marquis  of  Monteferrato,  young, 
called  Alexis,  afterwards 
Caesar ;  both  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I. 


3.  Alexis  1 1~,  Emperor 
[  At-sxiH  II.]  ;  born 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1 180;  married,  in  1179, 
Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France;  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I.  in 
1183. 


(S<m>  Du  Cange,  Familhe 


4.  Alexis,  illegitimate,  Sebastocrator ; 
married  Irene,  natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus I.  Comnenus  and  Theodora 
Comnena ;  destined  to  succeed  Andro- 
nicus I.,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards 
blinded  for  conspiracy  ;  though  blind, 
created  Caesar  by  Isaac  II. ;  for  some 
time  a  monk  ;  a  learned  and  highly  gifted 
man,  of  whom  no  issue  is  known, 
pp.  169—189.) 


From  above.    V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Skbastocrator,  founder  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Comksxi  or 


The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebixond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  till  the  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Fallmerayer's  Gesckichle  det  Kaurrthums  von  Traprxunt^  one  of  the  most  important  historical 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Cange  and  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperors  is  in  many 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  are  to  be  excused,  since  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
several  Oriental  works  perused  by  Fallmcrayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  M8S.  which  the  German 
professor  discovered  at  Venice,  vix,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Trebisond,  by  Panaretus,  and 
a  work  on  Trebizond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebisond,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  history  and 
tragical  mil  (in  1 462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  As  there  are  no 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallmerayer's  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  separate  statements 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  and  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebixond 
is  thus  the  first  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  Caesar, 
third  son  of  Alexis  I,  and  third  brother  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannes. 
In  consequence  of  some  slanders  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  with  his  son 
Joannas,  returned,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  Calo-Joannes,  lost  it  once  more,  was  imprisoned, 
but  released  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  possession  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  honours, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  men  of  his  time. 
Died  after  1 143.   | 


I 

J .  Joannes ; 

returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  father; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
for  ever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
nium, and  married  CAmero  (?),  daughter  of  Sultan  Maxuthi 
(Mesud  I);  called  by  the  Turks-Seljuks  Zclebis(Chelebi), 
that  is,  •*  the  Nobleman.**  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  1 1.,  sultan  of  the  Turks- Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issue,  viz,        Solimun  Shah. 


ErtoghruL 
Osman, 

the  well-known  founder  of  tho  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  Turkey.  These  three  persons  are  all  historical,  but  their 
descent  from  John  Comnenus  ii  more  than  doubtful. 


2.  Andronicus,  Emperor 
[Andronicus  I.];  born 
nbout  1112;  began  to 
reign  1182 — 3;  put  to 
death  1 1 85  ;  married 
1.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cubine (  wife  ?)  ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VII,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  II. 

a 


i  a' 

Isaac; 

put  to  death 
by  Isaac  1 I 
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COMNKNUS 


COM N EN  US. 


1.  Manuel  Sebastocrator ; 
opposed  the  cruel  policy  of 
his  father;  put  to  death 
by  Isaac  II.  Angelas ; 
Irene. 

J  


 i  

2.  Joannes ;  born  in  prison, 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  father ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An- 
gelus,  in  1186. 


3.  Maria. 
4. 


I 

1.  Alkxis  L,  firut  Emperor  op  Trxbceond  ;  born  1 182 ;  car- 
ried with  his  younger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Thamar,  to  Trebi- 
xond,  thence  to  the  Caucasus ;  conquered  Trebixond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year ;  died 
in  1222 ;  married  Theodora. 


1.  A  daughter;  married 
Andronicus  I.  GidonCom- 
nenus(IL),*  Emperor,  of 
unknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexis  I,,  and 
reigned  13  years;  died 
probably  in  1235. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  I.  Axuchus,  Em- 
peror ;  succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1235 ;  reigned  3  years; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

(IV.)  Joaimicus;  Emp.  succ  his  father 
probably  in  1238;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 
uncle  Manuel. 


5.  Alexis,  and  6.  Irene; 
both  illegitimate.  Irene 
married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel. 


 1 

2.  David,  a  great  general  ; 
his-  brother's  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without 
probably  in  1215. 


I 

3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor  ; 
succ  his  nephew  Joannicus, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
March,  1263;  marr.  1.  Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Irene ;  3. 
of  Iberia. 


1 .  (  V I . )  Andronicus  1 1. 
Emperor,  succeeded 
his  father  Manuel  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
years ;  died  probably 
in  1266. 


2.  (VII.)  George,  Em- 
peror, succeeded  his 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  1 4  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


I 


I 


3.  (VIII.)  Joannes  II.,  Emperor,     4.  Theo- 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro- 
bably in  1280 ;  reigned  18  years ; 
died  in  1297  or  1298 ;  married,  in 
1 282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  JU  Emp. ;  b 


f 


10R' 


succ 


his  father  Joannes 


II.  in  1297  or  1298 ;  died  in  1330  ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 


1.  (X.)  Andronicus 
III.,  Emp.;  succ 
his  father  Alexis 
II.  in  1330;  reign- 
ed 20  months. 

(XI.)  Manuel  IE, 
Emp.  eight  years 
old;  succ.  his  father 
Andronicus  III. ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  uncle  Ba- 


2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.;  3.  (XI  vl)  Anna ; 
sent  to  Constantinople  ;  first  a  nun,  then 
returned  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  II.  in 
1333  ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  l,Irene(X  II  I.) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus II.,  emperor  of 
Constantinople;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seixed  the  crown  in 
1340 ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna  (X IV.) ;  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebizond,  by  whom  he  had  issue 


queen  of  Iuierc- 
thia;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341  ; 
strangled  bv  Jo- 
III.(XV) 


I  I 
2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  S.George. 

Emp.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seise  the  crown;  imprisoned; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
1349. 


(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Emp.j  born 
about  1322;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 342  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  March  1344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  father  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne 


1.  (XVII.)  Alexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
born  1338 ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1 349 ; 
died  1390(F);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
cuzena ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
him  lived  Panaretus,  mentioned  above. 

I 


2.  Calo- 


3.  Maria,  married  in 
1351  Kutlu  Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde. 


I 

4.  Theodora, 
ried  in  1357  Haj- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


*  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the  family  succeeded  to  the 
crown. 
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CONCOLERUS. 


CONCORDIA. 


I 


1.  (XVIII.)  Manuel,  Emperor, 
born  1364,  Caesar  1376  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither  1390  (?) ; 
•ubmittcd  to  Timur ;  died 
1412;  married  Eudoxia,  daugh- 
ter of  David,  king  of  Georgia. 

(XIX.)  Alexis  IV.,  Emperor  ;  so 
married  a  Cnntacuzenian  princes*. 

I 


I. 

2.  Eudoxia,  married  Ja- 
tines  or  Ze tines,  a  Turkish 
emir,  and  after  his  death 
John  V.  Palaeologus, 
Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

cceeded  his  father  in  1412; 


3.  Anna, 
married 
BagratVL, 
king  of 


4.  A 


tan 
tan. 


daughter. 

iedTshar- 
or  Zahra- 
eniir  of 


1445  and  1449  ; 


(XX.)  1.  Joannes 
IV.  (Calo- Joannes), 
Emp.;  deposed  and 
killed  his  father 
between  1445  and 
1449;  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks;  died 
1 458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Ibe- 
ria. 


2.  Alexander, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Gatteluzxi, 
prince  of 
Lesbos. 

A  Son,  whose 
life  was  spared 


4.  Maria, 


ft 


3.  (XXII.)  David,  the  last 
Emperor  of  Trebixond;  seized 
the  crown  from  his  nephew 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  married 

1.  Maria  Theodora,  of  the 
bouse  of  the  Theodori,  princes 
of  Gothia  in  the  Crimea  ; 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter 
of  Matthaeua,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  VI.  Cantacuxenus  emperor  of  Conrtantino- 

deposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  1 1,  in  1 462 ;  exiled  with 
is  family  to  Serres,  near  Adrianople ;  put  to  death  with  nearly 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  1466. 


JohnVII. 
Palaeolo- 
guR,  em- 
peror of 
Constan- 


.5.    A  daughter 
married  a  Tur- 
koman emir  in 
Persia. 

6.  A  daughter; 
married  George 
Brancowicz,knu 
(king) 


t 


cisvl. 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexis  V„  born  1454;  succeeded 
his  father  1458 ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  uncle  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.  after  1462. 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  Nicok) 
Crespo,  duke  of 
the  Archipelago. 


Usun  Hasan,  Emir  of 
Diyarbekr,  Sultan  of 


1 — 7.  Seven  sons,  p 
death  with  their 
at  Adrianople. 


T 


8.  George,  the  youngest ;  said  to  have  adopted 
the   Mohammedan  religion ;    his  life 
spared,  but  his  fate  is  doubtful. 


9.  Anna,  her  life  «ai 
spared  ;  she  married  i 
Turkish  chief. 


A  branch  of  the  Comnenian  family  became  ex-  •  CONCOLITA'NUS  (KoyKoA/rwoi),  a  king  of 
tinct  at  Rome  in  1551  ;  another  branch  flourished  the  Gallic  people  called  Gaesati,  and  colleague  of 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius  Aneroestus,  together  with  whom  he  made  war 
Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose  >  against  the  Romans  B.C.  225.  [  Anrrokstls.] 
descendants  are  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  do-  I  In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  Conco- 
scended  from  Nicephorus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  j  litanus  was  taken  prisoner.*  (  Poly  b.  ii.  31.)  (E.E.] 
last  emperor  of  Trebixond,  David,  whose  life,  ac-  |     CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  person*- 


cording  to  him  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  nnu 
bis  parentage  and  name  were  recognized  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  Rut  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  "  Precis  hiatoriquc  de  la  Maison  Imptrialo 
des  Comnenes,  avec  Filiation  directe  et  reconnue 
par  liettres- Patentee  du  Roi  du  mois  d'Avril,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empereur  de  Trebizonde, 
jusqu'  a  Demetrius  Comnene,"  Amsterdam,  1784, 
8vo.  (Fallmcraycr,  Getchkhte  des  Katserthumt  ton 
Trapezunt.)  [W.  P.] 

COM  US  (K*>f),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  (/con.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  crossed. 
( Hirt.  Mytkol.  liifderi.  ii.  p.  224.)         [  L.  S.] 

CONCO'LERUS  ( Ko-y^A.pot ),  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardnnapaliis.  (Polyb.  l-'raym.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  KoroaitoydKopot  (see  Suid. 
$.  r.)  and  euvoaK<ryic6\*ftot.  [E.  E.) 


fi cation  of  concord.    She  had  several  temple*  at 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Furius  Camillus,  who  vowed  and  built  it  in  com- 
memoration of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians.  (Plut.  Cam.  42;  Ov.  Fart.  L 
639.)    This  temple,  in  which  frequent  mecrJnp  of 
the  senate  were  held,  but  which  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Li  via,  the  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  her  son, 
Tiberius     u.  9,  after  his  victory  over  the  Panno- 
niana.  (Suet  7Y6.  20;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  17.)    In  the 
reign  of  Constantino  and  Max  en  tins  the  temple 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  restored.  A  second 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  Cn.  Flavius  on 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Liv.  ix.  46,  xL 
19 ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  xxxiii.  6),  and  a  third  was  vowed 
by  L  Manlius  during  a  seditious  commotion  among 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  erected  on 
the  Capitol inc  hill.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)    Concordia  is 
represented  on  several  coins  as  a  matron,  sometime* 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  either  an 
olive  branch  or  a  patera,  (Comp.  Ov.  KcuL  vi.  91 ; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73,  ed.  M'uller;  Cic.  de  Xui.  Deor. 
ii.  23  ;  Hirt,  Mrthcl.  Bilderi>.  ii.  p.  108.)  [L.S.] 
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CONDTA'NUS,  SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS,  and 
SEX.  QUINTTLIUS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bn> 
there  remarkable  for  their  mutual  affection,  high 
character,  learning,  military  skill,  and  wealth,  who 
flourished  under  the  Antonines.  They  were  con- 
sul* together  in  a.  d.  151  ;  were  subsequently 
joint  governors,  first  of  Achaia,  and  afterwards  of 
Pannonia ;  they  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
Aurclius,  to  which  he  gave  a  rescript  (Dig.  88. 
tit  2.  a  16.  §  4) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  work  upon 
agriculture  frequently  quoted  in  the  Geoponica; 
and,  haring  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
divided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cruelty  of  Commodus,  guiltless  of 
any  crime,  but  open  to  the  suspicion  that,  from 
their  high  fame  and  probity,  they  must  have  felt 
disgusted  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and 
eager  for  a  change. 

Sbx.  Condianur,  son  of  Maximus,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  father's 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de- 
struction, to  have  devised  an  ingenious  trick  for 
escape.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Cassias,  is 
amusing  and  romantic,  but  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
fable,  (Lamprid.  Commod.  4,  and  Caaaubon's 
note ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxiu  5,  and  Reimnrus's  note  ; 
Philostrat  KsY.  Sopki*.  H.  1.  §  1 1 ;  Needham,  Pro- 
Itymn.  ad  deoponica,  Cantab.  1 704 . )     [  W.  R.  ] 

CONISALUS  (KovfooAo;),  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanet  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Priapus.  (Aristoph.  Ljf$,  983  ;  Athen.  x. 
p.  441  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  588;  Hesych.  $.v.)  [L.S.1 
CO'NICS  (KtfVwi),  the  god  who  excites  or 
makes  dust,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  an  un-  I 
covered  temple  under  this  name  in  the  arx  of 
Megara.    (Paus.  i.  40.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CONN  US  (KoVws),  the  son  of  Metrobiua,  a 
player  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  Socrates  music 
(Plat.  EuAyd.  pp.  272.  c,  295,  d.,  Mener.  p.  235, 
e. ;  Cic  ad  Font.  ix.  22.)  This  Connns  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connaa,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (Rqvit.  532),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast,  very  poor,  although  he  had 
gained  several  victories  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Whether  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Suidas,  KoWou 
tyijfpo*,  **  good  for  nothing,"  refers  to  the  same 
person,  is  doubtful. 

CONON  (KoW).  1.  A  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c 
In  413,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  neet  off 
Naupactus,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing succours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  engagement 
which  ensued  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. (Thuc  vii.  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xiii.  48),  he  was  strategus,  mid  was  sent  to 
Corcyra  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  that 
quarter,  when  Corcyra  became  the  scene  of  another 
massacre.  In  409,  he  was  elected  strategus  with 
Alcibiadesand  Thrasybulus  (Xen.  Hell,  i.  4.  §  10), 
and  again  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
generals  chosen  to  supersede  Alcibiades.  (Xen. 
11*11.  L  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  account 
of  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Mytilene,  of  his  blockade  by  Callicratidaa,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Arginusae  by  which 
he  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  Hell.  i.  6 ;  Diod.  xiii 
77 — 79,  97,  &c  When  all  his  colleagues  were 
deposed,  Conon  retained  his  command.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.) 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  &urprised  by  Ly- 
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sander  at  Aegos-Potami  (b.  c.  405),  Conon  alone 
of  the  generals  was  on  his  guard.    He  escaped 
with  eight  ships,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evagoras.  (Xen, 
Hell.  ii.  1.  §  20,  Ac.;  Diod.  xiii.  106 ;  Corn.  Nep. 
Conon,  1 — 3.)    Here  he  remained  for  some  years, 
till  tho  war  which  the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
his  country.    There  is  some  difficulty*  in  reconcil- 
ing the  accounts  which  we  have  left  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.   He  appears  to  have  connected  himself 
with  Pharnnbaxns  (Corn.  Nep.  Con.  2),  and  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vi.  1),  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  B.  c  397.    From  Ctesias  {Pert.  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Persian  court  while  at  Salamis,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  under 
Pharoahnzu*.     He  was  first  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  P  ha  rax,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  Caunus,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance.    (Diod.  xiv.  79.)   Though  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.   (Isocr.  Pa  nep.  c  39.)  He 
therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  Persian  court  in 
395.    The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  his  request  appointed  Phnmabazua 
as  his  colleague.    (Diod.  xiv.  81  ;  Isocr.  Panto. 
c  39  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  2—4  ;  Justin,  vi.  2.)  In 
b.  c  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pi- 
sander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  (  nidus.  (Xen. 
Hell  iv.  3.  §  10,  dec;  Diod.  xiv.  83 ;  Corn.  Nep. 
Con,  4.)     Pharnnliazus  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  harmoets  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
HeJL  iv.  8  ;  Diod.  xiv.  84.)    In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  spring  of  393,  in  con- 
junction with  Phamabazus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
I<aconia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Pamisus,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.     They  then  sailed  to  Corinth,  and 
Phamabazus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning^ home.  Conon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus.    He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progress  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  Hell  iv.  8.  §  7,  Ac ;  Diod.  xiv.  84,  85; 
Paus.  i.  2  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  4 ;  Dem.  in  LepL 
p.  478 ;  Athen.  i.  5,  p.  3.)    When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribaxus,  Conon 
with  some  others  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribaxus.    (Xen.  Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiv.  85 ;  Com.  Nep.  Con.  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Panep.  c  41  ;  Diod.  xv.  43 ;  Com.  Nep.  Lc)  But 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped 
to  Cyprus.    He  had  property  in  this  island,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune, 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  different  relations 
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and  temple*,  and  the  remainder  to  hia  son  Timo- 
theus.  (!•)'».  de  AruL  Bom.  p.  638,  ed.  Reiske  ; 
Corn  Nep.  /.  c)  Hia  tomb  and  that  of  hit  ton,  in 
the  Ceraraeieus,  were  to  be  Men  in  the  time  of 
Pnusanias.  (i.  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  death  of  Timotheus  nine-tenths 
of  the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  on  him  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  was  allowed  to  discharge  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Corn.  Nep.  7¥i».  4.)  He  was 
aent  by  the  Athenians,  together  with  Phocion  and 
Clearcjius,  to  remonstrate  with  Nicanor  on  hia 
seizure  of  Peiraeeus,  B.  c  318.  (Diod.  xviii. 
64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CONON,  literary.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  Augustus,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Aurywrm,  addressed  to  Archelana  Philopator,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narra- 
tives relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonics.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Ribliotheca  of  Photiua  (Cod.  186),  who  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re- 
marks (Cod.  189),  that  Nicolaim  I )amaAcenus  bor- 
rowed much  from  him.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  GaVe  Histor.  Poet.  Script,  p. 
241,  &c.,  Paria,  1675;  by  Teacher,  Lips.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Ootting.  1798. 

Dion  Chrysostom  (Or.  xviii.  torn.  L  p.  480) 
mentions  a  rhetorician  of  thia  name,  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  last. 

'2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1163),  who  quotes  a  pu*- 
snge,  if  Tn  'HpcucAf  i'o,  and  mentions  a  treatise  by 
him,  Tltpi  rqr  Untruibos.  Joseph  us  (c  Apian,  i. 
23)  also  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with 
of  those  above-mentioned  or  not  is  uncertain,  is 
mentioned  by  Servins  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  738)  as 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Graec.  iv.  p.  25  ;  Vosa.  de  Hist.  Gr.  pp.  206,  420, 
ed.  Wfstermann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resurrection  against  Johannes 
Philoponns.  (Phot  Cod.  23,  24.)       [C.  P.  M. 

CONON  (Kitmr),  of  Samoa,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  (b.  c.  283—222),  and 
was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archi- 
medes, who  survived  him.    None  of  bis  works  are 
preserved.    His  observations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  ^dVtif  dvAwwr,  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uranolog.  p. 
93),  in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated. (See  Virgil's  mention  of  him,  Ed.  iii.  40.) 
According  to  Seneca  (Nai.  Qvarst.  vii.  3),  lie  made 
a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.    Apollonius  Pergacus 
(Conic,  lib.  iv.  pracf.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositions  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.   Conon  was  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
cillcd  the  tpirai  of  Archimedes  [Archim edka]  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  pro- 
posing the  investigatior  of  it*  properties  as  a  pro- 
blem to  other  geometers.   (Pappus,  Math,  Coll.  iv. 


Prop.  18.)    He  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 

Coma  Berenices  to  the  constellation  so  called  I  teres  Antiq.  4 to.  Hannov.  1605),  who  1 
intRENjcB,  3],  on  the  authority  of  an  ode  of  |  to  MSS.  which  enabled  Kim  to  supply 
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Callimachus  translated  by  Catullus  (Lrvii.  de  Coma 
Berenices)  ;  a  fragment  of  the  original  is  preserved 
by  Theon  in  his  Scholia  on  Aratus.  (Phaemom.  146; 
see  also  Hyginus,  PoUi.  Astron.  ii.  24.)  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  constellation  was  really 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers.  The 
strongest  evidence  which  remains  to  us  of  Conon's 
mathematical  genius  consists  in  the  admiration 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Archimedes.  See 
his  prefaces  to  the  treatiaes  on  the  Quadraturt  of 
tie  Parabola  and  on  Spirals.  [W.  F.  D.l 

CONOSTAULUS  BKSTES.  [Bbste*.] 
CONO'NEUS  (Kor*y*it),  a  Tarentine,  is  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (Annib.  32)  as  the  person  who 
betrayed  Tarentum  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c  213. 
(Comp.  Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  3.  §  6,  where  Ouden- 
dorp  has  restored  this  name  from  Appian.)  Poly- 
bius  (viii.  19,  Ac)  and  I.ivy  (xxv.  8,  Ac)  say, 
that  Philemenua  and  Nicon  were  the  leaden  of 
the  conspiracy ;  but  Schweigbauser  remarks  {ad 
.(/?>.  L  c),  that  as  Percon  was  the  cognomen  of 
Nicon  (see  Liv.  xxvi.  39),  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Cunoneus  was  the 
cognomen  of  Philemenus.    [ Pnu.ua kn us.] 

P.  CONS  A.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this  name  i* 
mentioned  by  legal  biographers  and  by  writers  who 
have  nude  lists  of  jurists,  as  VaL  Forsterus,  Ruti- 
lius,  OuiL  Grotius,  and  Fabricius,  but  they  give  no 
authority  for  their  statement.  The  only  authority 
that  we  can  find  for  this  name  is  an  anecdote  in 
Plutarch's  lira  of  Cicero  (c  26),  repeated  in  hw 
Apophtheamala.  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignorant  and 
empty  man,  who  held  himself  forth  as  a  jurist,  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter 
that  he  was  examined  upon,  Cicero  said  to  him, 
drily,  44  Perhaps  you  think  that  the  question  re- 
lates to  law." 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutarch  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful, — Publius  may  be  PopiUius,  and 
Consa  may  be  Caiue,  Cassius,  or  Cotta.  [J.  T.  O.] 
CONSENTES  D1I,  the  twelve  Etruscan  gods, 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.  The 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient  verb  that 
is,  eonsmlo.    According  to  Seneca  (QuatsL  Nat.  ii. 
4 1 ),  there  was  above  the  Consentes  and  Jupiter  a 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mysterious  and 
nameless  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  consulted  when 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  calami- 
ties or  changes  by  his  lightnings.    The  Consentes 
Dii  consisted  of  six  male  and  six  female  divinities, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them  ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Suminanus, 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Etruscan  theology,  they  ruled  over 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  world, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  cease  to  exist. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  Complies*, 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  divinities  distinct  iron 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(Varro,  H.  It.  i.  1,  op.  Amob.  adv.  Gent  iii.  40 ; 
Hartung,  Die  Rdig.  d.  Horn.  ii.  p.  5.)     [L.  S.] 

P.  CONSENT!  US,  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  MArs  P.  Consentii  V.  C.  de  duabns  party- 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Verba,*'  published  origi- 
nally by  J.  Sichard  at  Basle,  in  1528,  and  subse- 
quently, in  a  much  more  complete  form,  in  the 
■      tmr.  !'f  I  (Grammatical  Jsiti*.  v4  *.•«•>- 
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and  large  deficiencies.  Another  work  by  the  same 
writer,  entitled  "An  de  Barbarism U  el  Metaplas- 
mis,"  was  recently  discovered  by  Cramer  in  a 
Regenshurg  MS.  now  at  Munich,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1817,  by  Buttmann.  It  is  of 
considerable  value  on  account  of  the  fragments 
quoted  from  lost  productions,  and  of  the  view  which 
it  affords  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram- 
matical studies  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  u  de  Barbarism  is M  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  third  essay  on  the  structure  of  periods, 
**  de  Structuraram  Ratione,"  which,  if  ever  pub- 
lished, is  no  longer  extant. 

Consentius  is  commonly  believed  to  have  flou- 
rished at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
other  of  the  following  individuals. 

1.  Consbnti  us,  a  poet  violently  bepraised  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.  (Carm.  xxiii.,  Epitt.  viiL  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consul  Jovian  us,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  Consbnti us,  who  rose  to  high  honour  under 
Valentinian  III.,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
Palatii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodosius.    He  also  had  a  son,  namely 

3.  C0.N8BNTIUS,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary 
leisure  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  is 
celebrated  as  well  as  his  grandfather  by  Sidonius. 

Fabricius  (MM.  Lot  vol.  Hi.  p.  745)  tells  us, 
that  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  is  styled  not 
only  vir  dari$$imu$y  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
learned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  qttmtus  cotuu- 
hris  ouinqm  cmto/atm,  which  might  perhaps  lead 
us  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  above 
personages.  [W.  R.] 

CONSETIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  propa- 
gator, occurs  as  the  surname  of  Janus  and  Ops. 
(Mocrob.  Sot.  i.  9,  iii.  9  ;  Fest  s.r.  Opima.)  [L.  S.] 

CONSI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
members  ever  obtained  any  higher  office  in  the 
state  than  the  proctorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
ception, mentioned  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic.  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Gallus* 
Jxmi/iu,  Noma***,  and  Pattmx,  the  last  two  of 
which  also  occur  on  coins ;  but  as  there  is  some 
confusion  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
gens,  an  account  of  all  of  them  is  given  under 
Considius,  and  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSI'DIUS.  1.  Q.  CoNsimua,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  n.  c.  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Genucius  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  law 
again,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Menenius  Lanatus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  bad  perished  at  Cremera 
through  his  neglect.  (Liv.  ii.  52  ;  Dionys,  ix.27.) 

2.  Conmdius,  a  fanner  of  the  public  taxes 
(pwbticaKus),  brought  an  action  against  L.  Sergius 
(J rata,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c  98,  on  account  of 
his  illegal  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  Lu- 
crine  sea.  Grata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Considius.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  $  1.) 

3.  L.  Considius,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sex.  Sal  tins,  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  was  formed 
by  M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so-called  tyranni- 
cide, in  his  tribunate,  B.  c.  83.  [Brutus,  No.  20  ] 
Considius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
themselves  praetors  instead  of  duumvirs.  (Cic  de 
Ley.  Agr.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q.  Considius,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
judices,  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 
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uprightness  as  a  judge  both  in  B.  C.  70  (m  Verr.  i. 
7)  and  in  B.  c.  66.  (Pro  Client.  88.)  Considius 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, b.  c  59,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  very  few  senators  came  to  the  house,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  his  arms  and  soldiers; 
and  that  when  Caesar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  him  of  all  fear.  (Plut.  Cat*.  14; 
Cic  ad  AtL  ii.  24.) 

5.  Q.  Considius,  the  usurer,  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  the  anec- 
dote related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
related  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
narian  conspiracy,  B.  a  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  although  he  had  15  mil- 
lions of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
this  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
general  alarm.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  3;  com  p.  Cic 
ad  AU.  L  12.) 

6.  Q.  Considius  Gallus,  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Q.  Turius  in  b.  c.  43,  was  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  4. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considius,  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  B.  c  58,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
L.  Sulla  and  afterwards  under  M.  Crassus.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  Considius  Nonianus,  praetor  in  B»  c  52. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  in  the  province  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  as- 
sisted Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  his 
preparations  at  Capua.  (A scon,  in  Cic  Mil.  p.  55, 
ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12,  ad  AtL  viii.  1  l,n.) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  occurs  on 
coins.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

9.  C  Conridius  Long  us,  propraetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q.  Liga- 
riua.  (Cic.  pro  Lintr.  1  ;  Schol.  Gronov.  t»  Ugar. 
p.  414,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  b.  c.  49,  Considius  espoused  Pompey's  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adrumetum 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  B.  C  ii.  28.)  He  still 
bad  possession  of  Adrumetum  two  years  after- 
wards, b.  c.  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa  ; 
and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  said  be  bad  brought 
it  from  the  imperator  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  himself,  that  Scipio  was  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  nt  that  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards Considius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar's  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsns,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cn. 
Domitius  Calrinus  was  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  withdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Gaetulians  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Mauretania.  But  he  was  murdered  on 
the  journey  by  the  Gaetulians,  who  coveted  his 
treasures.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  3,  4,  33,  43,  76,86,  93.) 
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10.  C  CoNsimua,  son  of  No.  9,  fell  into  Coe- 
nr'i  power,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Adru- 
metuni  after  the  battle  of  Thapuis  «*.  c.  47,  and 
wai  pardoned  by  Caesar.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  89.)  It 
is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  C. 
Considius  Paetus,  whose  name  occurs  on  coins  ;  but 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  I.,  FLA'VIUS  J  U' LI  US,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fausta,  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  by  hit 
father  governor  of  Western  Illyricum,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countries  which  he  subsequently  received 
as  his  portion  upon  the  division  of  the  empire  in 
a.  d.  337.  After  having  successfully  resisted  the 
treachery  and  violence  of  his  brother  Constantine, 
who  was  slain  in  invading  his  territory,  a.  d.  340, 
Constans  became  matter  of  the  whole  West,  and 
being  naturally  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himself  for  some  years  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  depraved  passions. 
While  hunting  in  Gaul,  he  suddenly  received  in- 
telligence that  Magnentius  [Magnbntius]  had 
rebelled,  that  the  soldiers  had  mutinied,  and  that 
emissaries  had  been  despatched  to  put  him  to  death. 
Flying  with  all  speed,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyrenees,  but  was  overtaken  near  the  town  of 
Helena  (formerly  Illiberis)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
usurper,  and  was  slain,  a.  d.  350,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
(Aurel.  Vict,  deCaea.  xli.,  Epit.  xli.;  Eutrop.  x.  5; 
ii.  42 ;  Zonaras,  xiii.  6.)       [  W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANS  L 

CONSTANS  IL,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  641-668,  the  elder  son 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  III.  and  the  empress 
Gregoria,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  November,  a.  d. 
630,  and  his  original  name  was  Hcraclius.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
months,  in  a.  o.  641,  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Heracleonaa,  the  younger  brother  of  Constantine 
III. ;  but  as  Heracleonaa  was  a  tool  in  the  bands 
of  his  ambitious  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  headed  by  Valcntinus  Caesar.  Valen- 
tine at  first  compelled  Heracleonas  to  admit  his 
nephew  Heraclius  as  co-regent,  and  on  this  occasion 
Heraclius  adopted  the  name  of  Constantine,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Constans. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  Valentine  proclaimed 
Constans  sole  emperor  :  Heracleonas  and  Martina 
were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  being  mutilated, 
were  sent  into  exile.  Thus  Constans  1 1,  succeeded 
in  the  month  of  August,  a.  n.  641,  and  on  account 
of  his  youth  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  his  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  is  probably  identical  with  one 
Valentinian,  who  rebelled  in  A.  D.  644,  but  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
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Egypt,  and  at  last  its  capital,  Alexandria,  had  been 
conquered  by  *Amru,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
'Omar,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  the  grandfather  of  Constans.  (a.  d.  610 
—  641.)  Anxious  to  regain  possession  of  Alexan- 
dria, Constans  fitted  oat  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Chinese  an- 
nalists, that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  Taisum,  to  excite  him  to  a  war  against  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  Chinese  possessions  in 
Turk  is  tan  were  then  infested.  (Comp.  DeGuignea, 
Ilutoin  genhxUe  dtt  //suss,  i.  pp.  55,  56.)  This 
emperor  reigned  from  a.  o.  627  till  650,  and  as 
the  Christian  religion  was  preached  in  China  during 
his  reign  by  Syrian  monks,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  an  intercourse  existed  between  China 
and  the  Greek  empire,  the  fact  related  by  toe 
Chinese  annalists  seems  worthy  of  belief,  especially 
as  the  danger  from  the  Arabs  was  common  to  both 
the  empires.  When  Manuel,  the  commander  of  the 
imperial  forces,  appeared  with  a  powerful  fleet  off 
Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms  against 
the  Arabic  governor  *Othman,  and  with  their 
assistance  Manuel  succeeded  in  taking  the  town. 
(a.  o.  646.)     But  he  maintained  himself  there 


only  a  short  time.     'Amru  approached  with  a 
y ;  he  took  the  town  by  assault,  and 


The  reign  of  Constans  II.  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  losses  which  the  empire  sustained  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs  and  Longobards  or  Lombards. 


strong  army 

Manuel  fled  to  Constantinople  with  the  remnants 
of  his  forces.  A  considerable  portion  of  Alexandria 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Greeks  never  got  possession 
of  it  again.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  khalif 
'Omar  ordered  his  lieutenant  *Abdu-l-lah  to  invade 
the  Greek  possessions  in  northern  Africa.  'Abdu- 
1-lah  met  with  great  success ;  he  conquered  and 
killed  in  battle  Gregorius,  the  imperial  governor 
of  Africa,  and  the  Greeks  ceded  to  him  Tripoli  tana, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  imperial  dominions  in  Africa. 
This  treaty  was  concluded  without  the  content  of 
Constans,  and  although  it  was  dictated  by  neces- 
sity, the  emperor  blamed  and  punished  his  officers 
severely,  and  shewed  so  much  resentment  against 
his  subjects  in  Africa,  that  he  took  revenge  upon 
them  seventeen  years  afterwards,  as  is  mentioned 
below. 

While  'Abdu-l-lah  was  gaining  these  advantages 
in  Africa,  Mu'awiyah,  who  subsequently  became 
khalif,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Syria,  and,  after 
conquering  that  country,  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  1 700 
small  craft  to  Cyprus,  conquered  the  whole  island, 
and  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  7200  pieces  of  gold.  The  island,  however, 
was  taken  from  the  Arabs  two  years  after  the  con- 
quest, by  the  imperial  general  Cacorizus.  The 
Arabs  made  also  considerable  progress  in  Ciliba 
and  Isauria,  which  were  ravaged  by  Bixr,  one  of 
their  best  generals.  While  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  East  thus  became  a  prey  to  the  khalifa,  the 
emperor  was  giving  all  his  attention  towards  the 
protection  of  monothelism,  to  which  sect  he  was 
addicted,  and  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox 
catholic  faith.  Unable  to  finish  the  religious 
test  by  reasonable  means,  Constans  issued 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  discussions  on  religions 
subjects,  hoping  thus  to  establish  monothelism  by 
oppressive  measures.  This  edict,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  «  Typus,"  created  as  much  dis- 
content as  laughter:  it  was  rejected  by  the  pope 
and  generally  by  all  the  churches  in  Italy,  and 
contributed  much  to  ruin  the  emperor  in  public 
opinion.    His  subjects  manifested  publicly  their 
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contempt  for  hi*  character,  and  the  governors  of 
distant  prorinces  paid  so  little  respect  to  hit 
authority,  that  they  seemed  to  be  independent 
princes.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia  under 
Pasagnathus,  who  made  himself  completely  inde- 
pendent; but  he  afterwards  returned  to  obedience. 

As  early  as  648,  a  truce  for  two  years  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Arabs  and  Const.™ s. 
'Abdu-l-lah  availed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  but  he  return- 
ed in  651,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
several  places,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  same  year  Mu'awiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
famous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  failed  to  rouse  Constans 
from  his  carelessness.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  "Typus"  in  Italy,  al- 
though it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
Theodoras  Calliopas,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  653,  and 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxoa,  and  at  last,  in  654,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Chereon,  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  a.  d.  655.  Many  other  bishops 
of  the  orthodox  faith  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St  Maximus,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangerous.  Mu'awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Abu-l-6bur,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.  In  this  imminent  danger 
Constans  gave  the  command  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son,  Constantino,  and  sailed  himself  with 
his  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet  The  two 
fleets  met  off*  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated.  Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
lost  But  the  khalif  'Othmim  was  assassinated  in 
655,  and  Mu'awiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  'All,  and  afterwards  of  his 
son  Has^n,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif,  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufa  till  668.  De- 
livered from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  his  brother  Theodosius  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
known  ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
jealousy  could  not  be  the  cause ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religious  difference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saying,  **  Drink, 
brother,  drink  ! "  His  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
aa  strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor's  presence  there 
as  the  visions  of  a  murderer. 


As  early  as  A.  d.  641,  Rotharis,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  Grimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Cala- 
brias.    Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor's  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religious  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  hia 
absurd  edict,  the  "Typus;"  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissensions  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  chiefs  of  the  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
favourable  chance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  bad  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
N arses.     Under  these  circumstances,  Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.    His  resolution  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    44  But,"  said 
Constans,  44  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);"  and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.    He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.    Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  662.  Con- 
stans stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  his  eldest  son,  Coustantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.    Our  space  prevents 
us  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  hia  design  of  subduing  them.  After 
plundering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousands 
fled  from  the  island  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  especially  at  Damascus,  where  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperors 
absence  from  the   seat  of  government  excited 
Mu'awiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  'Abdu- 
l-lah.  In  665,  Mu'awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khali  fate,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Upon  this 
Mu'awiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  troops 
who  were  faithful  to  Constans,  and  extended  hit 
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conquests  at  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Mauritania. 
During  the  came  time  the  Longobards  extended 
their  conquests  in  Italy.  Despised  and  hated  by 
all  his  subjects.  Cons  tan*  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  at  least  in  a  most  mysterious 
maimer,  perhaps  by  the  intrigues  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  15th  of  July,  668,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracuse.  He  left  three 
sons,  Constantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  his  successor, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanes,  p.  275,  &c  ed.  Paris  ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  4*29,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras  vol.  ii. 
p.  87,  dec,  ed.  Paris ;  Olycas,  p.  277,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Pbilo  Brxantinus,  IMltu  de  Septem  Orbit 
SfHctasulit,  ed.  Orelli,  I^eipiig,  1816,  pp.  15,  &cM 
30,  Ac,  and  the  notes  of  I*o  Allatius,  p.  97,  &c. ; 
Paulas  Diaconus  ( Warnefried),  De  (JtstU  Lomoo- 
bardorum,  iv.  51,  Ac,  v.  6—13,  30  ;  Abulfeda, 
Vda  Mohammed,  p.  109,  ed.  Rciske,  AunaUt,  p. 
65,  &c,  ed.  Keiske.)  [\V.  P.] 

CON  ST  A'  N  T I  A,  1.  Flavia  Valkkia  Con- 
st a  nti  a,  also  called  Constantina,  the  daughter  of 
Constantios  Chlorus  Caesar  and  his  second  wife, 
Theodora,  was  born  after  a.  d.  292  and  before  a.  d. 
306,  either  in  Haul  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half-sister 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  31 3  to  C.  Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius  Augustus, 
master  of  the  East.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  323,  the 
latter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scu- 
tari opposite  Constantinople,  and  ned  to  Nicomedeia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  victor.  In  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  husband,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escape,  Constnntin  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles  Constantine  afterwards 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  Con- 
stantia  wns  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptised  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Home ;  but  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arinn  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Alius,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  825,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicaea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Alius,  Con- 
stantia  fell  ill,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  328  and  330.  She  hud  a  son 
by  Licinius  whose  name  was  Flavius  Licinianus 
Licinius  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  i.  9;  Theophan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Euseb.  //.  E.  x.  8 ;  Socrat.  i.  2  ; 
Zosim.  ii.  pp.  1 7,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  Coi*stastia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  father  in  a.  n.  361.  In  375  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Gratian,  but,  on  her 
wny.to  the  emperor,  was  surprised  in  Illyria  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Mcssallo,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Sirmium.  When  a 
child  of  four  years  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  raised  a 
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365,  and  who  carried  his  captives  with  him  in  all 
his  expeditions  in  order  to  excite  his  troops  by 
their  presence.  Constantia  died  before  her  hus- 
band Gratian,  that  is  before  383,  leaving  no  issue. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  15,  xxv.  7,  9,  xxix.  6.)  [W.P.] 
CONSTANTI'NA,  FLA'VIA  JU  LIA,  by 
some  authors  named  CONST  A'NTIA,  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fausta,  was  married  to 
H.ininlKiliamis  and  received  from  her  father  the 
title  of  Augusta.  Disappointed  in  her  ambitious 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  encouraged 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  [  VetoanioJ,  and  is  said  to 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  her  own 
hand.  She  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  G al- 
ius Caesar  (a.  D.  351 ),  and  three  years  afterwards 
(a.  d.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithynia.  This 
princess  if  we  con  trust  the  highly-coloured  picture 
drawn  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  must  have  been 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  female  fury 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimulating  to  deeds 
of  violence  and  savage  atrocity  the  cruel  temper  of 
Gallus,  who  after  her  death  ascribed  many  of  his 
former  excesses  to  her  evil  promptings. 

(Amm.  Marc  xiv.  1,  &c;  AurcL  Vict.  41,  42; 
Julian,  EpuL  ad  Atitn.  p.  501,  ed.  1630 ;  Philos- 
torg. Hut.  hod.  iii.  22,  iv.  1 ;  Theophan.  Cknmoa. 
p.  37,  ed.  1655.)  [W.  R.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus  and  the  first  whom  he  bad  by 
his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  probably  murdered 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constantius.  He  v 
mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (roL  L  p.  246,  cd, 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  him,  al- 
though it  appears  from  Julian  us  (£pt*f.  ad  Pup. 
Aiken,  p.  497,  cd.  Paris),  that  Constantius  put  two 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  admit 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of 
whom,  Hnnnibalianus  died  before  him,  while  his 
brothers  Constantius  and  Con  stun  tin  us  survived 
him.  The  passage  in  Philostorgius  (ii.  4)  "  Mrr 
mi  sroAtV  %p6va»  (after  the  empress  Fausta  was 
suffocated  in  a  bath)  v*o  t>>v  6b*\4>wf  ^iduu.f 
Kara.  Tib*  Ni*o*i7j5< tay  ^iarpi€u^ra  iiatp*tiT,ir*tm 
says  clearly,  that  at  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great  there  was  more  than  one  brother  of  him 
alive.   (Constantii/r  II.]  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS,  the  tyrant,  emperor  in 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was  a  common  soldier  in 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Britain  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera,  daring  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  In  a.  d.  407  these 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Marcus  emperor, 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwards.  They  then 
swore  obed  fence  to  one  Gratian  us  and  having  got 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  bim  likewise,  and  chose 
one  of  their  comrades  Constantine,  in  his  stead. 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  selecting  him  bat 
the  fact  that  be  bore  the  venerated  and  royal  mn.i? 
of  Constantine.  Although  little  fitted  for  the  du- 
ties of  his  exalted  rank,  Constantine 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  fate  of  his  predc 
sors  if  he  did  not  employ  bis  army  in  some  i 
business.  He  consequently  carried  his  troops  im- 
mediately over  to  Gaul,  and  landed  at  Boulogne. 
This  country  was  so  badly  defended,  that  Constan- 
tine was  recognized  in  nearly  every  province  before 
the  year  had  elapsed  in  which  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  (a.  d.  407.)  Stilkho,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  Honoriua,  sent  bis 
lieutenant  Sarus  a  Goth,  into  Gaul,  who  defeated 
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the  two  best  generals  of  the  usurper.  Constantine 
was  besieged  by  Sarus  in  Vienna,  now  Vicnne  in 
Dauphine ;  but,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  Edobincus 
and  especially  Gerontius  the  successors  of  Justi- 
nian and  Nervigastes  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  defeated  the  besiegers  and  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  Alps.  Upon  this,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  A  re  latum,  now  Aries,  and  sent  his  son 
Constans  whom  he  created  Caesar,  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  of  the  Honoriani,  a  bnnd  of  mercenary 
barbarians,  Constans  soon  established  the  authority 
of  his  father  in  Spain  (a.  d.  408),  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 

In  the  following  year  Honorius  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  acknowledge  Constantine  as  emperor,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  his  assistance  against 
the  Ootha  Constantine  did  not  hesitate  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  Honorius,  having  previously  ob- 
tained his  pardon  for  the  assassination  of  Didymus 
(Didymius)  and  Verinianus  (Verenianus),  two 
kinsmen  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  killed  by 
order  of  Constantine  for  having  defended  Spain 
against  his  son  Constans  ;  and  he  entered  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  his  secret  intention 
being  to  depose  Honorius  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  Western  empire.  He  had 
halted  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  Gaul  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
general,  Gerontius,  who,  having  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
his  revolt.  In  a  short  time,  Gerontius  was  master 
of  Spain ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  the  purple, 
he  had  his  friend  Maximus  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  hastened  into  Gaul,  where  Constantine  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy.  Constans  the  son  of 
Constantine,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 
put  to  death,  and  his  father  shut  himself  up  in 
Aries,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Gerontius.  This 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Constantius  the  general  of  Honorius  with  an 
army  strong  enough  to  compel  Gerontius  to  raise 
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the  siege  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees  where  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constantius  commanded 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him ;  with  the  other 
part  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
Constantius,  and  afterwards  compelled  Constan- 
tine to  surrender  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
preserved.  Constantine  and  his  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy;  but  Honorius  did  not  keep 
the  promise  made  by  his  general,  and  both  the 
captives  were  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of  Con- 
stantino is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  since  in  consequence  of  it  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  inhabitants  against  the  officers  of  Con- 
stantine, the  emperor  Honorius  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  restoring  his  authority  over  that  country,  and 
recognized  its  independence  of  Rome,— a  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,  (a.  d.  411.)  (Zosim.  lib.  v.  ult.  and  lib. 
vi.,  the  chief  source ;  Oroa  vii.  40 — 4*2  ;  Sozom. 
ix.  1 1 — 13;  Jomandes  de  Rcb.  Goih.  p.  112,  ed. 
Lindenbrog ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Eput.  v.  9 ;  Prosper, 
Caron.,  Honorio  VII.  et  Theodosio  II.  Coss., 
Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cona)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CONST  ANT  IN  OS,  THB  TYRANT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I„  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS  AURE'LIUS,  sumamed  MAGNUS  or 
"  the  Great,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  306-337,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  by 
his  first  wife  Helena,  His  descent  and  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  his  family  are  represented  in  the 
following  genealogical  table : — 


Crispus,  brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  i 

Claudia,  married  Eutropiua 

Chlorus,  Augustus  in  a.  d.  305 ;  died  at  York  in  A.D. 

2.  Theodora. 


1.  Helena  the  Saint, 
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daughter  of  the 


1.  Crispus; 
Caesar,  316 ; 
put  to  death 
by  order  of 
his  father, 
326;  married 


issue,  un- 
known. 


Magnus.  Married,  I.  Minervina;  2.  Fausta, 
emperor  Galerius  and  his  second  wife  Eutropia. 

_!  


Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
by  Theodora,  tee  beioxr. 


2.  Constnntinus 
II.,  sumamed  the 
Younger;  born, 
312;  Caesar, 
316  ;  Emperor, 
337;  died,  340. 
Twice  mar- 
ried (?);  no 
issue  known. 


3.  Constantius  1 1.; 
born,  317;  Caesar, 
326(?);  Emperor, 
337  ;  sole  Em  p. 
353;  died,  361  ; 
marr.l.  unknown; 
2.  Flavia  Aurelia 
Eusebia;  3.  Maxi- 
ma Faustina. 


— I  m  „  . 

4.  Constans ;  5.  Constantius  or  Constantia  ; 
born,  3'20  ;  married  1.  her  kinsman  Han- 
Caesar,  333  nibalianus  king  of  Pontus  ; 
(335?)  ;  2.  Constantine  Gallus  emp. 
Emp.  337  ;  6.  Constantia  or  Constantina ; 
killed,  350 ;  nun. 

marr.  Olym-  7.  Helena,  Flavia  Maximiana  ; 

pia ;  no  issue  married  the  emperor  Julian, 

known.  her  kinsman. 


Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  married  the  emperor  Gratianus. 
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CONSTANT1NUS. 
of  Constantius  Chlobvs  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora. 


1 


1.  Constantinus,  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  II. ;  no  issue  known. 


2.  Dalmatius  Flavins 
Hannihulia  n 


J 

I .  Dalmatius,  Flanus  Julius,  Consul  in 
A.  D.  333.  Put  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Constantino  the  Younger  in  339 
or  340  ;  no  issue  known. 


3.  Constant ius.  Consul,  335 ; 
bv  the  emperor  Constantius 
1.  Galla  ;   2.  Builim. 

I  


murdered 
mrkmeil. 


2.  Ilannibalianus,  Flaviu 
Pontus ;  married  Constantino,  eldest  daughter 
of  Constantine  the  Great;  perished  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his 


Son, 


A 

killed 
by  the 
emperor 
Constan- 
tius II. 
in  341. 


I 

2.  Gallus,  Flavius  Julius,  born  in 
325  ;  Caesar,  34 1  ;  disobedient ; 
put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius II.  near  Pola,  in  I  stria,  in 
354  ;  married  Constantina,  widow 
of  Ilannibalianus  and  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Constantine  the  Great 


I 

3.  A 
daugh- 
ter, mar- 
ried the 
emperor 


4.  Julianus,  sumamed  the  Apostate; 
born  332(?);  Caesar,  355  ;  succeeded 
Constantius  in  361;  killed  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  26th  of  June,  363.  Married 
Helena,  Flavia  Maximiana,  youngest 
daughter  of  Constantine  the 
left  issue 


From  above.  Further 
4.  Constantia  or  Constantina  [Con- 
htantia]  Flavia  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  Licinianus  Licinius, 
Augustus ;  died  between  328  and  330. 

Flarius  Licinianus  Licinius,  put  to 
death  by  Constantine  the  Great. 


of  Constantius  Cmlorus  by  Theodora. 
5.  Anastasia,  married  Bassianus  Caesar,       G.  Eutropia, 
and  after  bis  death,  probably,  Lucius  Ra- 
mius  Aconitus  Op  tat  us,  consul 


ried  Popilius  Ne- 
potianus,  consul. 


Flavius  Popilius  Nepotianus ;  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul 
in  350  ;  killed  at  Rome  in  the  sam 


Constantine  was  born  in  the  month  of  February, 
A.  D.  272.  There  are  many  different  opinions  re- 
specting his  birth-place ;  but  it  is  most  probable, 
%nd  it  is  now  generally  believed,  that  he  was  born 
at  Naissus,  now  Nissa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  southern  part  of  Moesia 
Superior.* 

Constantine  was  distinguished  by  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  but  his  education  was  chiefly 
military.  When  his  father  obtained  the  supreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  in  Egypt.  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacification  of  that  country 
in  a.  D.  296,  Constantine  served  under  Galcrius  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  final  cession  to  the  Romans  of  Iberia,  Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maxiinian  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  these  wars  Constan- 
tine distinguished  himself  so  much  by  personal 
courage  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talents^  that 
he  became  the  favourite  of  the  army,  and  was  as 
a  reward  appointed  tribunus  niilitum  of  the  first 
class.  Dut  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  quietly 
the  honours  which  he  so  justly  deserved.    In  his 

•  Stephanus  By  tan  tin  us  (*.  r.  Neu<r<r<f»)  calls 
this  town  Krifffm  xai  woTplt  Kuvcrrayrlrov  rou 
IWtAJwt,  meaning  by  Krlana  that  that  town  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine,  which 
was  the  case.  The  opinion  that  Constantine  was 
born  in  Britain  is  ably  refuted  in  Schbpflins  dis- 
sertation, *  Constantinus  Mnjpius  non  fuit  Britan- 
nus,"  contained  in  the  author  s  **  Commantationcs 
Historicae,"  Basel,  1741,  4to. 


position  as  a  kind  of  hostage  he  was  exposed  to 
the  machinations  of  the  ambitious,  the  jealous,  and 
the  designing;  and  the  dangers  by  which  be  was 
surrounded  increased  after  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  and  the  accession  of  his 
father  and  Galcrius  as  emperors  (a.  d.  I.Oo).  He 
continued  to  live  in  the  East  under  the  eyes  of 
Galerius,  whose  jealousy  of  the  superior  qualities 
of  Constantine  was  so  great,  that  tic  meditated  hu 
ruin  by  exposing  him  to  personal  dangers,  from 
which  Constantine,  however,  escaped  unhurt.  In 
such  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  natural  prudence  and  sagacity, 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  that  reserve  and  dis- 
cretion to  which  he  afterwards  owed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  greatness,  and  which  was  tbe  more  re- 
markable in  him  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  most 
lively  disposition.    The  jealousy  of  Galerius  be- 
came conspicuous  when  he  conferred  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  upon  his  sons,  Sevcrus  and  Maxlmin,  a 
dignity  to  which  Constantine  seemed  to  be  en- 
titled by  his  birth  and  merits,  but  which  was 
withheld  from  him  by  Galcrius  and  not  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  father.    In  this,  however,  Con- 
stantius Chlorus  acted  wisely,  for  as  his  son  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Galerius  he  would  have 
caused  his  immediate  ruin  had  he  proclaimed  bun 
Caesar;  so  that  if  Constantine  spoke  of  disappoint- 
ment he  could  only  feel  disappointed  at  not  being 
in  the  camp  of  his  father.    To  bring  him  thither 
became  now  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of  both 
father  and  son.    Negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  purpose  with  Galerius,  who,  aware  of  tbe 
consequences  of  the  departure  of  Constantine,  de- 
layed his  consent  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
till  at  last  his  pretexts  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  father.  Justly 
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off  by  treachery  on  his  journey,  Constantine  hnd 
no  sooner  obtained  the  permission  of  Galcrins  than 
he  departed  from  Nicomcdcia,  where  they  both 
resided,  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
travelled  through  Thrace,  Illyricura,  Pannonia, 
and  Gaul  with  all  possible  speed,  till  he  reached 
his  father  at  Boulogno  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  the  Picts, 
and  to  be  present  at  his  death  at  York  (*25th  of 
July,  30(5).  Before  dying,  Constantius  declared 
his  son  as  his  successor. 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  supreme  power,  or 
Tor  shrinking  hack  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  for  Constantine.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  victories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
and  beloved  by  the  subjects,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Constantius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
justice,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
The  legions  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barliarian 
auxiliaries,  headed  by  Crocus,  lung  of  the  Alemanni, 
acknowledged  him  ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
ratal  diadem  on  his  head.  But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
event ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  he  gave  a  sample  of  that  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
but  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.  In  a 
conciliator}-  letter  to  Galerius,  he  protested  that  be 
bad  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  but 
that  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
and  he  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  field  with  all  his  father's  forces,  if  Galerius 
should  refuse  to  grant  him  his  request.  But  Ga- 
lerius dreaded  a  straggle  with  the  brave  legions  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  man  bke  Constantine.  He 
disguised  his  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
atantine  as  master  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only:  he  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  bis  own  son 
Severus. 

The  peace  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapacity  of  Galerius,  his  absence  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
ample of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
seizing  the  purple;  and  when  Maximian  was 
informed  of  it,  he  left  his  retirement  and  reassumed 
the  diadem,  which  he  had  formerly  renounced  with 
his  colleague  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Galerius,  whose  son, 
Severus  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un- 
able to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  surren- 
dered himself  up  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentius. 
(a.  n.  307.)  Galerius  chose  C.  Valerius  Licini- 
anus  Licinius  as  Augustus  instead  of  Severus  and 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
ratn  likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  the  legions  under  his  command,  which  were 
stationed  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  em- 
pire thus  obeyed  six  masters :  Galerius,  Licinius, 
and  Maximin  in  the  East,  and  Maximian.  Maxen- 
tius, and  Constantine  in  the  West  (30B).  The 
union  between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
first  wife  Minervina  was  dead,  with  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Maximian.  which  took  place  as  early 
as  30C;  and  at  the  same  time  Constantine  wns 


acknowledged  as  Augustus  by  Maximian  and 
Maxentius.  But  before  long  serious  quarrels  broke 
out  between  Maxentius  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  his  son  to  rly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantine,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received.  Maximian  once  more  al>di- 
cated  the  throne  ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantine, who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re- 
assumed  the  purple,  and  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruining  Constantine.  He  was  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantine,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats,  descended  the  Saone  and  Rhone, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Aries,  where  Maxi- 
mian then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.  That  town  was  immediately  be- 
sieged ;  the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximian,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  energy  which  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  the  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  n.  309) ;  he  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  was  the  father  of 
Constantine's  wife.    [ M  aximunus.] 

The  authority  of  Constantino  was  now  unre- 
strained in  his  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  excellent  adminis- 
tration. The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity  :  the  captive 
chief*  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  barliarous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  world  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  struggle 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  large  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Gaul,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  his  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant. 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbarians  of  Germany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  his 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christians  in  bis  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Galerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East  This  was  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, but  the  Christians  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantine  gave  them 
still  more  proofs  of  his  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
master  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thus  the  table 
became  believed,  that  on  his  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Aiitun  in  France,  or  at  Verona,  or  near  Ander- 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany  as  some  pretend, 
Cons  ton  tine  had  a  vision,  seeing  in  hit  sleep  a 
cross  with  the  inscription  «V  roJre^  rim.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  he  adopted  the  cross,  and  in  that  sign  win 
victorious.* 

Constantine  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  (Moimt 
Cenis),  defeated  the  Tanguard  of  Maxentius  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  Beige  to  Verona, 
under  the  walls  of  which  Maxentius  suffered  a 
severe  defent.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decided  the  rate  of 
Maxentius  :  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fugitives  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[Maxentii's.]  Constantine  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  had  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentius ;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  their 
families  to  a  heavy  poll-tax.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maxim  us,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constantine*  victories  was  the  un- 
disputed mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  some  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East.  The  emperor 
Galerius  died  in  A.  D.  311,  and  Licinius,  having 
united  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  Maximin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Ryxantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Maximinus.]  Thus  Licinius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Constantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force  ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisive,  but  the  loss  which  Lici- 
nius sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
pc<ice.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  extremities;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Licinius  ceded  to  him,  he  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Licinius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tino. During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un- 
disturbed, a  time  which  Constantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  Illyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  Illyri- 
cum, and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  entered 
Dacia,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 

•  Compare  u  Dissertation  sur  la  Vision  de  Con- 
stants le  Grand,"  by  Du  VoUin.  bishop  of  Nantes. 


of  the  Roman  empire.  His  fame  as  a  great  mon- 
arch, distinguished  both  by  civil  and  military  abi- 
lities, increased  every  year,  and  the  conscious;,  t-m 
of  his  talents  and  power  induced  him  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  government  of  the 
empire.  In  323,  he  dwlared  war  against  Licinius, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  years  and  was  detested 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whose  land  forces  were  equal 
to  those  of  Constantine,  while  his  navy  was  more 
numerous  and  manned  with  more  experienced 
sailors.  The  first  battle  took  place  near  Adrianople 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  323.  Each  of  the  emperors 
had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Con- 
stantine gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  skill  and  personal 
courage,  Licinius  was  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
his  fortified  camp  was  stormed,  and  he  fled  to  By- 
zantium. Constantino  followed  him  thither,  and 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  a  three  days'  battle  defeated  Amanda*,  the  ad- 
miral of  Licinius,  who  lost  one-third  of  his  fleet. 
Unable  to  defend  Byzantium  with  success,  Licinius 
went  to  Bithynia,  assembled  his  troops,  and  offered 
a  second  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Chrysopolis. 
now  Skutari,  opposite  Byzantium.  Constant!  os 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Licinius  fled  to 
Nicomedeia.  He  surrendered  himself  on  condition 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  promise  which  Con- 
stantine made  on  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Coo- 
s tan  Una,  the  wife  of  Licinius ;  but,  after  spending 
a  short  time  in  false  security  at  Thessnloaica,  the 
place  of  his  exile,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Ilia  fortunate  rival.  We  cannot  believe  that  be 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conspiracy ;  the  cause  of 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  the  dangerous  import- 
ance of  his  person.  [LictNiCft;  Constant/in  a.] 
Constantino  acted  towards  his  memory  as,  during 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons :  bis  reign  was  con- 
sidered as  an  usurpation,  his  laws  were  declared 
void,  and  infamy  was  cast  upon  his  name. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  maintain 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  as  rigorous,  though 
less  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  succeeded  in  at- 
taining the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
West  and  the  East  of  the  empire  had  gradually 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  a&  each 
of  those  great  divisions  had  already  been  gOTerned 
during  a  considerable  period  by  different  rulers, 
that  distinction  became  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  each  other  as  belong- 
ing to  cither  of  those  divisions,  rather  than  to 
the  whole  empire.  Rome  was  only  a  nomi- 
nal capital,  and  Italy,  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roman  gran- 
deur. Constantine  felt  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, chose  that  city  which  down  to  the  present 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West.  He 
made  Byxantium  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  and  called  it  after  bis 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine. The  solemn  inauguration  of  Constantinople 
took  place  in  a.  r>.  330,  according  to  Idatius  and 
the  Chronicon  Alexandriuum.  The  possibility  of 
Rome  ceasing  to  be  the  capita)  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, had  been  already  observed  by  Tacitus,  who 
says  (//*.  i.  4),  -  Evnlgato  imperii  arcano,  posse 
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principom  alibi  quam  Romae  fieri."  Constantinople 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantino  and 
hi*  successors;  but  wheu  it  is  mid  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  splendour,  the  cause  mast  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact,  that  the  beauty  of  Constantino- 
ple was  ever  increasing,  while  that  of  Rome  was 
constantly  decreasing  under  the  rough  hands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerors.  (Com p.  Ciampini,  De 
Socria  Aedificiit  a  CotuUintino  Miumo  constructis.) 
Ry  making  Constantinople  the  residence  of  the 
cmperon,  the  centre  of  the  empire  was  removed 
from  the  Latin  world  to  the  Greek ;  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  se- 
veral centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  civilization 
soon  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Latin, 
that  while  the  Roman  empir*  perished  by  the  bar- 
barians in  the  West,  it  was  cnanged  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  East  There  was, 
however,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  rulers  of  the 
Eastern  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  government  of  the  world.  The  same 
title  and  the  same  presumption  were  assumed  by 
the  king*  of  the  German  barbarians,  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
successors  till  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Germany  in  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signalized  by  an  event  which 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  has 
thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantine.  His 
accomplished  son,  Crispus,  whose  virtues  and  glory 
wonld  perhaps  have  been  the  joy  of  a  father,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispus 
himself,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  Constantino's  victory  over  Maxentius,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria.  There  he  was 
put  to  death.  Licinius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Licinius  and  Constantino,  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine, was  accused  of  the  samo  crime,  and 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Many  other  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likewise  punished  with  death.  It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  bis  step-mother, 
Fausta,  and  that  Constantino,  repenting  the  inno- 
cent death  of  his  son,  and  discovering  that  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave,  com- 
manded her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm  bath.  As 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad- 
ditions to  which  are  (riven  in  the  lives  of  Prisons 
and  Fausta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr,  who  remarks  (History  of  Roma,  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitx,  vol.  v.  p.  360),  u  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Constantino's  son,  Crispus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.  If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
this  event,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When 
I  read  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
their  fathers,  I  do  uot  see  why  Crispus,  who  was 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus  w  hich 
hij  father  refused  him,  should  not  have  thought, — 
'  Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myself,  my 
father  will  not,  for  be  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 
of  Fausta  to  mc,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman.' 
Such  a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus,  must 


have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  father  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantine  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  Kin's  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-lirothers 
of  Crispus,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
was  suffocated,  by  Constantino's  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  lias  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  about  this  incredible  and  unac- 
countable act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story." 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantine 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Arias  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wars,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fathers,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  dissensions 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  since  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  his 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, except  the  countries  given  to  Hanniba- 
liauus;  to  Constans,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
IUyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  DaUnatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  IUyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
bal ian  us,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Nobilissi- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Poutus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caesareia  as  capital.  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con- 
|  ntantine,  the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilissimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
'  to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
|  thority  also  to  the  Augusti.  The  failure  of  this  plan 
of  Constantine'*  is  related  in  the  lives  of  bis  sons. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  who  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galerius  and  M axi- 
al ian.  But  his  health  was  bad ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and  the 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  Mar,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
]  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
I  was  accordingly  baptized.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  bis  own  sons,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  sons, 
while  the  second,  Constantius,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming sole  emperor. 

3  h  2 
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The  following  were  the  most  important  ot  the 
laws  and  regulation*  of  Constantine.    lie  devel- 
oped and  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarchical 
system  of  state  dignities  established  by  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  courts,  and  of  which 
the  details  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignita- 
tutn.     The  principal  officers  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  Illustres,  the  Spectabiles,  and  the 
Clarissimi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  rank  otber  titles 
were  invented,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearers.    The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  conferred 
upon  barbarians.    The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  host  of  men  raised  by  their 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav- 
ing generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu- 
tions, by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.     A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.    The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  praefecti  praetorio  were  abo- 
lished.    Under  I>iocletian  and  Maximian  there 
wore  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Augusti  and  their  two  Caesars.  Con- 
stantine continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officers :  under  him 
there  was  the  Pracfectus  Orient!  over  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Thrace;  the  Prarfectus  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  Illyrico, 
who  had  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;  and  the  Praefectus  Galliae,  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.    Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefect.    Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
civil  governors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  had  either  the 
title  of  conies  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vice-prae- 
fect     Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
ther«  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Acbaia,  and 
Afri-a*,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
vine  **,  the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consulares, 
five  corrector!'*,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa- 
rata 1  from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
wer  *  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  the  supreme  military  command  was 
conf -rred  at  first  upon  two,  then  four,  and  6nally 
eight  Magistri  Militnm,  under  whom  were  the 
military  Comites  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
legi  >ns  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  army  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  vis.  the 
Pra  positus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chamberlain ;  | 
the  Magistcr  Officiorum,  who  acted  in  many  con-  | 


earns  as  a  secretary  for  home  affairs ;  the  Quaestor, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Comes 
Sacrarum  Largitionum,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  public  revenue ;  the  Comes  Rerum 
P rival* rum  Divinae  Domus  for  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  two  Comites 
Domes tieo rum,  or  simply  Domcstici,  the  com- 
manders of  the  imperial  life-guard.  For  further 
details  we  refer  to  the  authorities  enumerated  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Gutheriua,  44  De 
Officiis  Domus  Augustae." 

Constantine  deserves  the  name  of  Great :  he  rose 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  owed  his  for- 
tune to  nobody  but  himself.  His  birth  was  a  source 
of  dangers  to  him ;  his  exalted  qualities  caused 
jealousy  among  his  enemies,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle. 
He  overcame  all  obstacles  through  his  own  exer- 
tions; his   skill  vanquished   his  enemies;  his 
energy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy  headless  ;  his 
prudence  conducted  him  in  safety  through  con- 
spiracies, rebellions,  battles,  and  murder,  to  the 
throne  of  Rome  ;  his  wisdom  created  a  new  organi- 
sation for  an  empire,  which  consisted  of  huge  frag- 
ments, and  which  no  human  hand  seemed  powerful 
enough  to  raise  to  a  solid  edifice.  Christianity 
was  made  by  him  the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
Paganism  was  not  persecuted  though  disco  ura^i. 
The  Christianity  of  the  emperor  himself  has  been 
a  subject  of  warm  controversy  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,   but  the  graphic  account  which 
Niebuhr  give*  of  Constan tine's  belief  seems  to  be 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Licinius 
an  j  his  own  son  Crispus,  Niebuhr  remarks  (Hitt.  of 
Home,  vol.  v.  p.  359),  **  Many  judge  of  him  by 
too  severe  a  standard,  because  they  look  upon  him 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  regard  him  in  that 
light.    The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed.  The 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscription  Sol 
mrtczsts,  who  worshipped  |*igan  divinities,  consult- 
ed the  haruspices,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pagan 
superstitions,   and,  on   the  other  band,  built 
churches,  shut  up  pagan  temples,  and  interfered 
with  the  council  of  Nicaca,  must  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive phaenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a 
Christian.    He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tised till  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  those 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.     He  was  a  superstitious  man,  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of 
absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.    When,  there- 
fore, certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  !aaw6<rrv\os 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying,  and  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  word.'* 
The  blame  which  falls  upon  Constantine  for  the 
death  of  Maximian,  Licinius,  and  Crispus,  will  fall 
upon  many  kings,  and  we  have  only  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  the  mental  sufferings  which  bis  bloody 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.    Constantine  was 
not  so  great  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  lost  that 
serene  generosity  which  had  distinguished  him 
while  he  was  younger;  his  temper  grewacrimonkuis 
and  be  gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  resent- 
ment which  he  would  have  suppressed  while  he  via* 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.    He  felt  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Rome  could  be  maintained  only  in  the 
East,  and  he  founded  Constantinople;   but  the 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  sacri- 
ficed the  heroic  majesty  of  a  Roman  emperor  to 
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the  showy  pomp  and  the  vain  ceremonies  of  an 
Asiatic  court,  Hi*  life  it  an  example  of  a  great 
historical  lesson  :  the  West  may  conquer  the  East, 
but  the  conqueror  will  die  on  his  trophies  by  the 
poison  of  sensuality. 

As  Coustantine  the  Great  was  a  successful 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
religion,  he  has  received  as  much  undeserved  re- 
proaches at  praise  ;  the  Christian  writers  generally 
deified  hint,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
iufamy  on  hit  memory.  To  judge  him  fairly  wat 
reserved  for  the  historians  of  later  timet. 

( Euseb.  Vita  Conttantini ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  ; 
Sextus  Rufua,  Brer.  26 ;  Aurel.  Vict  EpU.  40, 
41,  de  Cats.  40,  <V  .  ,  Zosim.  lib.  ii.,  Zosimus  it 
a  violent  antagonist  of  Constantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
vni.  ;  Lac  tan  L  ds  Mort.  PerteaU.  '24 — 52  ;  Oros. 
lib.  vii. ;  Amm.  Marc  lib.  &c,  Excerpta,  p. 
710,  &c,  ed.  Valesiut.  The  accounU  of,  and  the 
opinions  on,  Constantine  given  by  Eumenius, 
Nazariua.  Ac,  in  the  Panegyrics  (especially  vL — 
xi.),  and  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  his  Caesars  as 
well  as  in  his  Orations,  arc  of  great  importance, 
but  fall  of  partiality  :  Julian  treats  Constantine 
very  badly,  and  the  Panegyric*  arc  what  their 
name  indicates.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
phanes,  &c.,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  hat  already 
1  ii  observed  that  their  statements  must  be  pe- 
rused with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Constan- 
tine by  Praxagoras,  which  wat  known  to  the 
Byzantines,  is  lost  Besides  these  sources,  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
the  following  centuries,  who  docs  not  give  some 
account  of  Constantine ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byzantines,  such  at  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  and  Cedrenus,  we  find  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  of  that  great  emperor.  The  most  com- 
plete list  of  sources,  with  critical  observations,  it  con- 
tained in  Tillemont,  Histoire  dtt  Emperturs.  See 
also  Manso,  Leben  Corutantint  dc»  0'rosten.)[W.  P.] 


COIN  Or  CONSTANTINUS  L 

CONSTANTl'NUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  surnamcd  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
At  D.  337 — 340,  the  second  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by  his  second 
wife,  Fauita,  wat  born  at  Arelatum,  now  Aries,  in 
Gaul,  on  the  7th  of  August,  a.  D.  312.  At  early 
at  a.  D.  316,  he  wat  created  Caesar,  together  with 
hit  elder  brother,  Crisput,  and  the  younger  Lici- 
nius,  and  he  held  the  consulship  several  times.  In 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his 
Caesnrship,  in  321,  the  orator  Nazarius  delivered 
a  panegyric  {Paneyt/r.  Veter.  ix.%  which,  however, 
it  of  little  importance.  In  335  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  337,  he  receiv- 
ed in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
tons  of  the  Great  Constantiue  and  hit  nephews, 
Dalmatiua  and  Hannibalianus,  the  tame  province* 
which  he  had  governed  under  hit  father,  and  a 
part  of  Africa.    Being  the  eldest  surviving  ton  of 
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Constantine,  he  received  some  exterior  marks  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  but  he  had  no 
authority  over  them.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  he  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Constant  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-administra- 
tion of  Italy.  Conttant  refused  to  give  up  those 
provinces.  Constantine  declared  war  against  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  band,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Constans,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Constantine  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  swordt.  (a.  d.  340.)  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Also,  but  was  afterwards 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known  ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  his  death,  which  it  contained  in  Ha- 
vercamp's  edition  of  Eutropius.  (Zosim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  xiil ;  Euseb.  Vita  Cond.  iv.  40 — 19  ; 
Prosper,  Ckron.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Com  ;  more 
authorities  are  given  in  the  live*  of  his  brother*, 
Constantiut  and  Constan*.)  [W.  P.J 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTINUS  II. 

CONSTANTl'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  II B- 
RA'CLIUS,called  NOVUS  CONSTANTl'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,A.  d.  641,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  was  born  in 
May,  612,  and  succeeded  hit  father  on  the  1 1th  of 
March  (February).  641,  together  with  hi*  younger 
half-brother  ileracleonas,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  testament  of  their  father.  Con- 
stantine died  as  early  as  the  22nd  of  June  (25th 
of  Maj')  a.  d.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  either 
from  ill-health,  or  probably  from  poison  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  hit  step-mother  Martina.  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Heracleona*.  [Hkra- 
cleonas ;  Constans  II.]  Constantine  distin- 
guished himself  personally  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  hit  rapaciout  treasurer, 
Philagrius,  he  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of 
hit  father  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
poundr  weight,  which  stuck  so  fast  to  the  head  of 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpse  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophan.  pp. 
251,  275,  Ax-,  ed.  Paris;  Cedren.  p.  430,  dtc.,ed. 
Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  87,  &c,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  IV.,  FLA'VIUS,  sur- 
named  POGONA'TUS  or  BARBATUS,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  668 — 6H5,  the  eldest  ton 
of  Constant  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  668. 
Constans  having  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at 
Syracuse,  hi*  murderers,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  as  emperor  one 
Mizizus,  Mecentius,  or  Mezzetius,  an  Armenian. 
Constantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
usurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizizus  to  death.  After  a  short  stay  at  Syracuse, 
Constantine  sailed  back  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  his  father ;  but  no  sooner 
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v.'na  be  gone,  than  an  Arabic  fleet,  perhaps  invited 
thither  by  the  rebel*,  appeared  off  Syracuse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  surprise  and  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  riches  and  statues,  the  plunder  of 
Rome,  collected  there  by  Constants,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabs  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troops 
in  Asia  revolted  soon  after  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror. They  would  be  governed  by  a  "  Trinity," 
and  not  by  a  sole  sovereign,  and  demanded  that 
Constantino  should  divide  his  authority  with  his 
two  brothers,  lleraclius  and  Tiberius,  who  bad  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  Augusti.  This  rebellion 
was  likewise  soon  quelled,  and  Constantine  par- 
doned both  his  brothers.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Arabic  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Dinar 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mnurotania),  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  country  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tant* rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kussileh,  surprised  the  Mos- 
lems, and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  however 
was  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  since  Kussileh 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country. 

In  t>71  the  Arabs  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Constantino- 
ple. They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  672 ; 
but,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  rive  months, were  com- 
pelled to  sad  back,  after  sustaining  immense  losses 
from  the  Greek  tire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Cullinicus,  a  native  of  lleliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.  Yezid,  the  son 
of  the  khaUf  Mftawiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  fallowing  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap- 
jrf-ared  before  Constantinople  in  the  spring,  and 
sailed  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.  During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yesid  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  by  land  for  Syria,  while  he 
embarked  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet.  But  his 
licet  was  destroyed  by  a  Btorro,  and  the  land  army 
was  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
commanded  by  Floras,  Petronas,  and  Cyprianus. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Marouitcs  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  kholif 
Mii'awiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  signed  the 
conditions  offered  him  by  Constantine,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slaves  and  horses.  By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  his  protection.  But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Danube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  b'UO  Coustantiue  assembled  the  sixth  general 
councU  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Mono  th- 
elites were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  b'til  the  emperor's  brothers, 
lleraclius  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantine  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Justinian.    We  know  nhno»t 
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nothing  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  reign  of  Cou- 
stantiue :  he  died  in  the  month  of  September,  685, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Justinian  II. 

Besides  the  wars  which  signalized  the  n  ign 
of  Constantine  IV.,  there  is  an  event  not  less 
remarkable,  which  most  probably  took  place  during 
the  same  period.  We  allude  to  the  new  division 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  ancient  system,  so  that,  for 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  were  ruled  by 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  whole  army 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  bad  likewise 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  praefect  of  Asia. 
The  constant  incursions  of  the  Arabs  required  the 
presence  of  different  moveable  corps  stationed  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  the  commanders  of  which 
were  independent  of  one  another:  these  bodies 
were  called  Utemata  (64ftar*),  from  Utema  (6in**), 
a  position.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  districts  in  which  such  corps  were  sUtiooed. 
and  its  use  became  so  general,  that  at  last  the 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  twenty-nine  t&r- 
mata,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  or  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  and  twelve 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  important  chamr 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  place  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  IV.,  that  is,  from  about  635 
to  685.  But  although  we  do  not  precisely  know 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
Constantine  IV.  was  the  originator  of  that  plan. 
[  Conctantin  L'8  V 1 1 .  ]  ( Cedren.  p.  4 36,  Ac,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
cas,  p.  278,  <5tc,  ed.  Paris  ;  Theophau.  p.  289,  Ax., 
ed.  Pari» ;  Puulus  Diacon.  Lk  Utdu  LampuU,rL 
r.  30.)  IW.P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  V.,  somamed  COPRO'- 
NYMUS  (4  Kos-psirvpos),  because  he  polluted  the 
baptismal  font  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  d.  741 — 775,  was  the  only  son  of 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  Isaurus.  lie  was  born  in  7 1ft, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  741.  The  unfortunate 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  bfe  ef 
the  emperor  Artavasdrs,  p.  370,  b.  The  down- 
fall of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  complete  success 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zaeharias 
who  had  recognized  Artnvasde*  because  he  pro- 
tected the  worship  of  images,  while  Constantine 
was  an  iconoclast,  at  whose  instigation  a 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condemned  the 
ship  of  images  throughout  the  whole  Eastern 
pirc.  Constantine  was  most  cruel  in  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  orthodox  :  he  anathematized 
Joannes  Damascenus  and  put  to  death  Constan- 
tine, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  Stepha- 
uus,  and  many  other  fathers  who  bad  declared  tor 
the  images.  In  751  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Raveu&z, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (Astaulphus),  king  of  tb< 
Longnbards,  who  united  that  province  with  his 
dominions  after  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  been  in 
existence  during  a  period  of  185  years.  A  war 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipin  tie 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  conquered 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  (755), 
the  fin>t  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dominions, 
the  duchy  of  Home  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Constantine  sent  ambassadors  to 
Pipin,  Astolf,  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  restitution 
of  the  exarchate  ;  but  the  negotiations  proved  abor- 
tive, since  the  emperor  could  not  give  them  suffi- 
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dent  weight  by  the  display  of  a  formidable  army 
in  Italy ;  for  his  troops  were  engaged  in  disastrous 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  ravaged  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  and  Isauria;  with  the  Slavonians,  who 
conquered  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bulgarians,  who 
penetrated  several  times  as  far  as  the  environs  of 
Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  king,  Paganus, 
however,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constantine 
in  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Constantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph  ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingloriously,  after  losing  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantine  still  flattered  himself  with  regaining 
Ravenna,  cither  by  force  or  arms ;  but  after  Charle- 
magne became  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
this  hope,  and  united  his  dominions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  southern  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
putting  all  those  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
the  Patricius  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  Thema  of 
Sicily  was  sometimes  called  Sicilia  secunda,  whence 
arose  the  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Tclericus ;  but  Con- 
stantine checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  following 
year  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
the  barbarian.  Having  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Haemus ; 
but  some  ulcers  on  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaucheries,  having  suddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
Arcadiopolis,  and  finally  went  on  board  his  fleet 
off  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fever  on  the  14th  of  September,  775. 

Constantine  V.  was  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  most 
fanatical  man;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  well 
adapted  for  the  business  of  government.  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatural  vices ;  his  passion  for  horses 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  Caballinus.  He  watt 
thrice  married  :  vis.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
kh.-igan  or  khan  of  the  Khazars;  a  lady  called 
Maria;  and  Eudoxia  Melissena.  His  successor 
was  his  eldest  son,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbarians  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constantine.  (Theophan. 
p.  346,  &&,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  549,  &c,  ed. 
Paris ;  Nicephor.  Cregoras,  p.  38,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Glyeas,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  105, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONST ANTl'NUS  VI.,  FLA'VIUS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  A.  n.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Chaxarus  I  saunas  and  Irene,  was  born  in  771,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athens.  The  reign 
of  Constantino  V  I.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wars,  civil  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Elpidus,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
in  781;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
eunuch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
several  engagements  in  782,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
his  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
year  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.    In  781  thoy 


suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  eunuch  Joannes 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Harun-ar-Rashid,  the 
son  of  the  kholif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  fur  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
new  war  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  land.  He  was  likewise  victorious 
in  a  war  with  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stauracius 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterward*,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  Irene's  influence  was  so  great, 
that  she  remained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  his  vassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  bad  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered ;  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  bis  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  his  Armenian  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seized  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognixed  as  the 
lawful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantino  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  bis  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out.  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seised  the  conspirators,  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexia, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  blinded,  and  the 
three  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  mother  was  a  hollow 
one ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
stantine* return  in  797,  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  assassins  while  be  was  sitting  in  the  Hippo- 
drome to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  his  course  to  Phrygia. 
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Before  arriving  there,  be  was  joined  by  the  empress 
and  a  host  of  partisans.  Relying  on  the  promises 
of  Irene,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  was 
surprised  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  assassins  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  favourite,  the  general  Staitrncius. 
11  is  eyes  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  lie  was 
murdered  in  the  **  Porphyra,"  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empresses  were  accustomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  was  born.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constanline  VI. 
was  the  last  of  the  I  saurian  dynasty.  Zonaras 
and  Ccdrenus  say,  that  he  survived  his  excaeca- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct.  (Theophan.  p.  382,  dec.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedren.  p.  469,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p. 
93,  fic~,  ed.  Paris  ;  Joel,  p.  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
cas,  p.  285,  ed.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  POR- 
PHYROG E'NITUS  (d  Uop^nivnrro% ),  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  911—959,  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philosophus,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  his  fourth  wife,  Zoc, 
was  born  in  a.  n.  905 ;  the  name  nop^vpay4nrtfros% 
that  is,  M  born  in  the  purple/1  was  given  to  him 
because  he  was  lwrn  in  an  apartment  of  the  im- 
jKTial  palace  called  vipfvpa,  in  which  the  empresses 
awnited  their  confinement  The  name  Porphyro- 
genitus  is  also  given  to  Constantine  VL,  but  it  is 
generally  employed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Constantino  succeeded  his  father  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
Internal  uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  already  Augus- 
tus, governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Roman  us 
Lc  capon  us,  who  excluded  Constantine  from  the 
administration,  leaving  him  nothing  but  nn  hono- 
rary retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  ruled 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stephanos  and  Constantino, 
both  Augusti,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
as  emperors.  [Romjlnus  Lbca  penis.]  They 
wore  deceived  ;  the  people  declared  for  the  son  of 
Leo  ;  Constanline  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  population,  seized  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantino 
had  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoretical 
wisdom  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  was  sup- 
pressed ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books,  and  when 
no  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  he 
hold  them  without  strength,  prudence,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  was  an  incompetent  emperor.  Yet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  his 
love  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  tine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  caused  him 
to  trust  without  discernment,  and  to  confer  the 
high  office*  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  business  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  bloody  war  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
tirook  arms  were  victorious  under  Leo  and  Nice- 
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phorus.  the  sons  of  Bardas  Phocas  ;  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Ilieria  recognised  the  sapntnacy  of 
the  emperor  ;*  alliances  of  the  Greeks  with  uSe 
Petchcnegues  or  Patzinacitae  it.  southern  Rum 
chocked  both  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgarian*  in 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire ;  and  Coo- 
stantinc  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  his 
palace  ambassadors  of  the  khalifa  of  Ba^hdid  sod 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  empemr  Otho  theOrrst 
Luitprand,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  has  left  a»  a 
most  interesting  account  of  his  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople. (Annaia  LuitprundL)  One  of  the 
praiseworthy  acts  of  Constantine  was  the  i 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estates  confiscated 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  swind- 
lers without  any  titles,  or  under  fraudulent  ones, 
Constantino's  end  was  hastened  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  an  ungrateful  son,  Romaou 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  November,  a.  d.  959.  His  wii* 
was  Helena,  by  whom  be  had  the  above-mentioatd 
son  Romanus,  a  daughter  Theodora,  married  ts 
Joannes  Zimiscuv  and  other  children. 

Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  holds  a  high  rank 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  aiasto- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  but  they  Ucst 
of  important  and  interesting  subjects,  and  without 
him  our  knowledge  of  his  lime  would  be  reduced 
to  a  few  vague  notions ;  for  he  not  only  compMed 
works  himself,  but  cau«ed  others  to  be  coaipued 
or  compiled  by  the  most  able  men  among  kit 
subjects.    His  own  works  are — 

I.  'IffTopurr'  8of>iHm  tow  $iov  aol  vpa^fMrrs* 
\iaai\tlov  tow  doiBlnov  (iaaiKtrs  (  Viia  /Wul. 
the  life  of  Basilius  I.  Macodo,  the  grandfather  of 
Constantino  Porphyrogenitus.  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  gnat 
emperor,  although  it  contains  many  things  shies 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Constantino  was  rather 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  truth  from  motim 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editions:  1.  By  Les 
Allatius  in  his  Hmuxroi,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
Cologne,  1653,  8va ;  the  text  divided  into  TO 
sections  or  chapters.  2.  By  Com befi sins,  in  k* 
**  Scriptores  post  Theophanem,"  I»aris,  1685,  fcL; 
divided  into  101  sections  or  chapters  ;  with  sue* 
translation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

II.  I1«pl  tsV  e^dr**?,  M  De  Thetnatibus."  (Tbe 
origin  and  signification  of  the  word  ddysa  as  a  no* 
name  for  **  province,'1  is  given  in  the  life  of  Cov 
btantini'8  IV.)  This  work  is  divided  into  tw 
books;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Eastern  sad 
Southern)  or  Asiatic  themas,  and  the  second  on 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northern)  or  European 
themas.  Editions :  1 .  The  first  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  B.  Vukanm*. 
Leyden,  1588,  8vo.  2.  The  second  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  T.  Morellus,  Park 
1609,  8vo.  Both  these  editions,  and  consequent  t 
the  complete  work,  were  reprinted  and  edited  with 
some  other  works  of  Constantino,  by  Meursigs, 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.  3.  The  same  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  u  J.  Meursii  Opera,*1  edited  by  Lami. 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  Banduriua,  in  the  fin* 
volume  of  his  **  Imperium  Oriental©,**  with  not/* 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.  5.  The 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bonn  edition  oi 
the  works  of  Constanline  Porphyrogenitus,  a  re* 
vised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Banduriua,  bat 
without  the  map  of  De  l'lsla,  edited  by  Imuunu-1 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1840. 
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III.  **  De  Adntinistrando  Imperio,"  without  a 
corresponding  Greek  title.  This  celebrated  work 
was  written  by  tho  imperial  author  for  the  special 
purpose  of  informing  his  ton  Roman u a  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire,  its  various  resources, 
and  the  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  administration,  as  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tions to  foreign  nations.  It  contains  abundance  of 
historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal facts  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  times  of  the  author  and  the 
nations  which  were  either  his  subjects  or  his 
neighbours  would  be  little  more  than  vagueness, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.  The  work  is  divided 
into  53  chapters,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Romanus.  In  the  first  13  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  several  na- 
tions which  lived  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
such  as  the  Petchcnegues  or  Patzinacitae,  the 
Clmzars,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
means  the  Majors  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
especially  the  Russians  who  were  then  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
14th  and  following  chapters  he  speaks  of  Moham- 
med, and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  leads  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (cc. 
23  and  24.)  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Frank ish  kingdoms  are  related  in  cc. 
26  to  28.  In  the  eight  following  chapters  (29  to 
36),  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  his  time  were,  and 
arc  still,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations  via.  Dal- 
xnatia,  Servia,  Croatia,  &c  In  c  37  and  following 
he  returns  to  the  Patzinacitae,  Chazars,  and  other 
nations  in  ancient  Scythin — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
tercsting  section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  which  we  have  on  the  work  :  it  refers 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  **  Com- 
inentarii  Academiac  Petropolitanae."  After  illus- 
trating that  subject,  Constantine  proceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.  Chapter  52  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
the  ma  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  speaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
ters ;  and  in  the  53rd  and  last  chapter,  which  is 
of  considerable  length,  he  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Cherso- 
nitae,  and  other  adjacent  nations.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
logical  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  instances 
broken.  Editions:  1  and  2.  By  Meursius  1610, 
8vo.  and  1617,  8vo.,  in  his  M  Opera  Const.  Porph.," 
with  a  Latin  translation.  3.  By  the  same,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  "  Meursii  Opera,"  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Meursius 
is  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  translation  of  Banduriua. 
4.  By  Bandurius  in  his  w  Impcrium  Orientale," 
the  best  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Eastern  empire  by  Guillaume  de  L'  Isle,  which  be- 
longs both  to  this  work  aud  to  that  on  the  Tbenia*. 
Banduriua  added  a  new  translation  and  an  exten- 
sive commentary.  Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Meursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  add  the 
text  with  a  translation  of  the  23rd  and  24th  chap- 
ters (**  De  Iberia"  and  u  De  Hispania"),  of  which 
Meursius  had  only  fragments,  so  that  he  could  not 
translate  them.    5.  By  Iramanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
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1 840,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guillaume  dc  I/lsle.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

IV.  BtffAfov  Tcucrutdr,  rdfr*  wtptixov  tup  word 
SaAarrar  xcd  yf\v  finx°V*vuv,  commonly  called 
**  Tactic*,**  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi- 
tions :  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,  in  u  Constantini 
Opera,"  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  "  Meursii 
Opera,"  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  1 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffei,  who  translated  a 
Cod.  Vcronetuis  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con- 
stantine, the  6oii  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Lecn- 
penus, 

V.  BtSXto*  XrpcmryiKoir  wtpl  i$&*>  tuupipwv 
i6v£r,  &c,  e  unroouly  called  44  Strategical*  an  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  different  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  editor. 

VI.  *E*0«<m  ti}»  Baxri\*lov  Td{«*tt,  **  De  Cere- 
moniis  Aulae  Byzantinae."  This  work  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  vis.  the  first  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  the  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treats  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  sets 
out  from  his  palace  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  his 
capital:  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanus,  the  son  of 
Constantine.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads, 
which  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  chapters,  the  last  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapters 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwells  with 
delight  on  trifling  forms  and  usages  which 
scarcely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  is  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  ns  a  book  of  reference 
it  answers  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  facts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions  : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Reiske,  the  first  volume  contain- 
ing the  first  book  and  the  appendix,  Leipzig,  1751, 
foL;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  first  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  M  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Constantini"  by  Leich.  2.  By 
Niebuhr,  vol.  L,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  voL  iin  ibid 
1 830.  This  is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the 
editio  princeps  ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  of 
Reiske's  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.  The  prin- 
cipal laws  issued  by  Constantine  (Novella*  Con- 
stitutions) have  been  published  by  Leunclavios, 
in  his  **Jus  Gnieco- Roman um,"  and  by  Lahbc, 
Paris  1 606, 8vo.  Constantine  wrote  besides  several 
smaller  treatises  on  religious  and  other  matters 
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Beside*  his  own  writings,  we  owe  to  Constan- 
tino's love  of  literature  the  preservation  of  some 
works  from  destruction  or  oblivion,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  others  at  his  order.  Such  are :  I.  **  Collectanea 
et  Excerpta  Historico-Politica  et  Moral  ia,"  an  ex- 
tensive compilation,  of  which  but  the  27th  book, 
n«,  I  Ityeff&wr, 44  Do  Legationibus,"  and  the  50th, 
n«pl  'Aprnijf  koI  Ka*/af,  "  De  Virtute  et  Vitio," 
hare  been  preserved.  A  further  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  life  of  Pkihci's.  II.  'Iwwio- 
rpucd,  44  De  Medicina  Veterinaria,"  compiled  from 
the  works  of  a  number  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
is  given  by  Fabricius ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
books.  Editions :  1.  A  Latin  translation  by  J. 
Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  foL  2.  The  Greek  text,  by 
Simon  Grynaeus,  Basel,  1 537,  4to.  3.  By  Valerius 
together  with  the  14  Collectanea,"  &c,  Paris,  1634, 
4to.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published 
at  Venice,  1543,  8vo«,  and  a  French  one  at  Paris, 
15G3,  4 to.  III.  r***ovix<L,  -  De  Re  Rustica," 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  Bassus  Cassianus. 
[Bahsus  Cassianus.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Geoponica  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  used  for  practical  purposes,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  numerous  editions  and  translations, 
especially  of  the  Geoponica.  The  first  eight  book* 
of  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  betuta, 
and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  veterinary  hand- 
book, were  separately  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Andreas  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  translation  of  the  complete  work  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1 542 ;  French  ones  at  Poitiers 
1545,  Lyon,  1557;  and  a  German,  by  Michael 
Herr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Ludwig 
Rabus,  Strassliurg,  1566,  8vo. 

The  Annals  of  Theophanee  were  continued  by 
Constantine's  order  [Thbophanbs],  and  he  also 
induced  Josephus  Genesius  to  write  bis  Annals, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenus  to 
Hn<.ilius  Macedo.  [Gxmesium.]  An  account  of 
Constantine's  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lko  Philosophies.  (Cedren.  pp.  607,  dec, 631, 
dec,  ed.  Paris;  Leo  Diaconus,  pp.  487,  &c,  507, 
Ac.,  cd.  Paris ;  Zonar.  vol  ii.  pp.  1 82,  dtc,  1 92,  dec, 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Glycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris;  Hanckius,  De  Script. 
HvsqmL  pp.461 — 478;  Hamberger,  Zwoertcumup 
NacAricktm,  dec,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  dec ;  Fabric  Bibt, 
Grace.  vol.  viii.  p.  l,dcc  ;  Leich,  Oommentatiode  Vila 
«t  RebuM  Gesti*  Const.  Porpkyr.y  Leipzig,  1746, 4  to., 
and  also  in  his  and  Reiske's  edition  of  Constan- 
tine's works,  as  well  as  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
•*  De  Cerem.  Aulae  Bviant")  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VIII.,  emperor  of  the 
East,  reigned,  together  with  his  brother  Stephanus, 
after  the  deposition  of  their  rather,  Romanus  Leca- 
penus,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign,  Constantine  Porpbyroge- 
nitus.  (a.  d.  945.)    [Constanttnus  VII.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
a.  n.  976 — 1028,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nus II.,  was  born  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976  ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
port  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad- 
ministration, he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
1 028.    Constantine  IX.  was  the  last  of  the  Mace- 


donian dynasty.  His  successor  was  Romanus 
Argyrus,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Zoe,  whom 
he  had  by  bis  wife  Helena  Augusta.  [Basujcs  II.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  MONOMA'CHUS 
(4  MoPOftdxot%  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1042 — 
1054.  His  surname  was  given  him  on  account  of 
his  personal  courage  in  war.  In  1042  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  two 
imperial  sisters,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Ro- 
manus Argyrus,  and  afterwards  of  Michael  IV.  the 
Paphlagonian,  and  Theodora,  a  spinster,  who  were 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  they  had  deposed  the  emperor 
Michael  V.  C  alaphates,  the  adopted  son  of  Zoe. 
The  two  sisters  being  afraid  of  their  position,  Zoe 
proposed  to  Constantine  Monomachus  that  he 
should  many  her ;  and  as  she  was  rather  advanced 
iu  age,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty,  she  allowed 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  his  beautiful  mistress, 
Sclerena,  with  him  to  the  imperial  palace,  where 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  the  best  terms. 
Constantine  was  saluted  as  emperor,  and  conferred 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sclerena.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  Georgius  Maniaces,  a 
brother  of  Sclerena,  who  was  renowned  for  his 
victories  over  the  Arabs,  and  who  then  held  the 
command  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebellion.  At  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  he  crowed  the  Adriatic, 
landed  in  Epeirus,  joined  an  auxiliary  army  of 
Bulgarians,  and  marched  upon  Constantinople.  An 
assassin  delivered  the  emperor  from  his  fear* : 
Maniaces  was  murdered  by  au  unknown  hand  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp. 

A  still  greater  danger  arose  in  1043  from  an 
invasion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeared  with  a 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  while  a  land  force 
penetrated  as  far  as  Varna :  bat  the  fleet  was  dis- 
persed or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  the 
Russian  army  was  routed  by  Catacalo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Arabs,  Constantine  received  news  of  another 
rebellion  having  broken  out,  beaded  by  Tornicius, 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  assumed  the  imperial 
title,  and  raid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  em- 
peror hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital,  broke 
the  forces  of  the  rebel  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
Tornicius,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  pur- 
suers, was  blinded  and  confined  to  a  monastery. 
Constantino  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  war  with 
Cacicus,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and  Iberia, 
wbo  tried  to  make  himself  independent;  bat,  un- 
able to  take  the  field  against  the  imperial  armies, 
he  was  at  lost  compelled  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implore  his  clemency.  His 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  bat  he  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  Cappadocia,  where  his  generous  victor 
had  given  him  extensive  estates.  Iberia  and  Ar* 
mcnia  were  reunited  under  the  immediate  autho- 
rity of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  thus  ex- 
tended in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Macedonia  suffered 
dreadfully  from  an  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues, 
who  were  so  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  martial 
qualities  that  they  would  have  conquered  all  those 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  only  plundered, 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  emperor's 
body-guards,  composed  of  Waregians  or  Normans, 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (a.  d.  1053.) 
At  the  same  time  the  Normans  made  great  progress 
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in  Italy,  where  they  filially  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing all  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In 
the  following  year,  1054,  the  great  schism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  East.  Constan- 
tine  did  not  live  to  sec  the  completion  <.«f  the  schism, 
for  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Cons  tan  tine  was  a  roan  of  generous  character,  who, 
when  emperor,  would  not  revenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  while  he  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
nrmy.  He  managed,  however,  the  financial  de- 
partment in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
large  sums  upon  the  embellishment  of  Constantino- 
ple and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
miser  where  he  ought  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  economy's  sake,  he  paid  off  his  Iberian 
troops,  50,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegues,  so  that,  although 
he  augmented  the  extent  of  bis  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  power  under  his 
successor.  The  successor  of  Constantino  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  &c,  ed.  Paris ;  Psellus  in  Zonar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  247,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Glycaa,  p.  319,  dec,  ed. 
Paris  ;  Joel,  p.  1 83,  &c,  ed.  Paris.)        [  W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XL  DUCAS  (6  Aooicai), 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1059 — 1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenns,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  lis  successor,  in  preference 
to  his  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
fit  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.  Previously  to 
his  election,  Constantine  bad  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  him  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
who  succeeded  in  seizing  the  government  Thence 
their  friendship  arose.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  be  would  take 
vigorous  measures  against  those  swarms  of  barba- 
rians who  were  attacking  the  empire  from  all  sides, 
and  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  Constantine  won  an  able  general  But  he 
loved  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
was  he  of  speeches,  that  he  said  he  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
we  feel  sure  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  of  the  Uses,  for  they 
are  said  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga- 
rians crossed  the  Danube  and  seized  Belgrade,  the 
key  of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rians, and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Danube.  During  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljuks 
made  similar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  emperor's  dominions  in  Italy.  Bari, 


I  the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  a.  u. 
1067.  Constantine  had  many  good  qualities, 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantine 
conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
bis  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Roman  us  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  this 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XL  (ScyUtses,  p.  813,  Ac,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p.  272,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicephorus  Bryenn. 
I  p.  19,  ftc,  ed.  Pnris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  Constantine  XL  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  Roman  us  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperor.  After  the  capture  of  Roman  us  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothers  were 
proclaimed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  III.  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  fate  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[Michakl  VII. ;  Bomani'9  III.]       [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  X1IL  PALAEO'LOGUS, 
surnamed  DRAGASES  (6  nafijuAKoyos  6  Apcryd- 
(njr),  the  butt  emperor  of  the  East,  a.d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  II.  Pa- 
laeologug.  He  was  born  in  A. D.  1 304 ,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tocco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notaras  Palacologus  Cate- 
lusius,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantine  was 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantine, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
I  accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  be  saw 
I  that  he  had  but  few  chances  of  defending  it  against 
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the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
gradually  reduced  the  By  ran  tine  empire  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  maritime  places 
and  islands  in  Greece.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
sent  Phranzn,  the  historian,  to  the  court  of  sultan 
Miirad  II.,  declaring  that  he  would  not  exercise 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
him,  unless  the  sultan  would  give  him  his  permis- 
sion. Miirad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  his  consent,  Constantino 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  made  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do- 
main in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  quiet;  but  sultan  Miirad  died  in  1450, 
an  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 

Mohammed,  was  far  from  shewing  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  Constantino  as  his  father.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Caramania,  who  made  such  a  des- 
perate resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tino thought  this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  saltan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed?), 
who  lived  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  vizfr  Khalil  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  "If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so ;  you  may  call  the  Hunga- 
rians fur  assistance,  yon  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  taken  from  you ; 
but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  yon 
will  lose  the  potty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done."  (Ducas,  p.  132.)  Soon  afterwards,  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
tea  till  the  sultan's  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ovor  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialos,  Byzon, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  size,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Frankish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Frankish  marines. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 

*  A  Dacian  (Aaf)  according  to  Chalcondylas, 
and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducas.  Gibbon 
(zii.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  says,  **a  Dane  or  Hunga- 
rian,"— either  a  mistake  or  a  typographical  error. 


t>eauty,  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Bean,  w  Histotre 
du  Baa  Empire,"  continued  by  Araeflhon,  and 
Hammer,  "  Geschichte  des  Osmaniscben  Rciches." 
The  contest  lasted  from  the  6th  of  April  till  the 
29th  of  May,  1453:  prophecies  had  foretold  its 
issue.  (  m  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  the  East 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  capital :  BiKm 
frapt ?r  ftaWw  *)  ft*,  he  cried  out  in  despair  when 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  he  was  forsaken 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Janis- 
saries, and  foreseeing  his  fate,  be  cried  out  again, 
**  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cnt  off  my  head  ?" 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  he  was 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  expired  on- 
known  to  them  on  a  heap  of  slain.  His  body  was 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohammed  was 
in  undisputed  posaes^ion  of  the  city,  be  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  it  nailed  on  the  porphyry 
column  on  the  place  called  Augnsteum.  It  was 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  principal  towns 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  vic- 
tor was  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  first  Moslem 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  altar.  It  is 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  horseback,  but 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  mouks.  He 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  tho  principal  gate,  en- 
tered the  church  with  visible  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  was  so  far  from  committing  any  profana- 
tion, that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  a  Turk 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  beautiful 
marbles  of  the  pavement. 

Tho  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  an  erect  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sultans.  During 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  city  had  been 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  East  as  the 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  supreme  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Saltans  at  once  were  considered  as  the 
heirs  of  tho  Roman  emperors.  Until  then  the 
obedience  paid  to  them  was  but  submission  to  the 
sword  of  a  conqueror :  it  was  now  both  fear  and 
habit,  and  the  transient  impression  of  victory  ac- 
quired the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  With  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  darkness  spread  over  the 
Kast ;  but  the  Mows  flying  from  the  Bosporus 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno 
and  tho  Tiber.  Almost  four  centuries  have  elapned 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  prayer  was  offered  in 
St.  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembrance  of  their  past  gran- 
deur, and  at  the  present  moment  the  duration  of 
tho  Turkish  power  in  Constantinople  is  leas  pro- 
bable than  the  revival  of  a  new  Greek  empire. 
(Phmnzes,  lib.  iii,  ice. ;  Ducas,  c  34,  Ac  ;  Chalco- 
condyles,  lib.  viL,  Ac  ;  Lconardus  Chicnsis,  Hut. 
Constant,  a  Turc  cspngnata*,  1st  ed.,  N  urn  berg, 
1544,  4to.,  a  small  but  curious  work,  written  a  few 
months  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.)   [W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  ACROPOLITA.  [Acn*> 

POLITA,  GSOROH'8.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  of  Antiocti,  also  called 
Constantius,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  a.  d.  400, 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  Flavianna. 
Porphyrius,  however,  who  wished  to  obtain  that 
see,  intrigued  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  from  the 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  banishment  of  Con- 
stantino.   With  the  aid  of  some  friends,  Constaa- 
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tine  escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  teems  to  have 
re  mained  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  lie  survived 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  a.  d.  407.  Con* tan- 
tine  edited  the  Commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homilies,  arranged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Chrysostom,  two,  vis.  Ep.  221  and 
225,  are  addressed  to  Constantine,  who  is  perhaps 
the  author  of  two  other  Epistles  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St.  Chrysostom,  vis.  Ep.  2.37  and  238. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  CE'PHALAS  (Kstswro*- 
Tiros  6  K«0oAai),  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Creek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
His  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
account  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
is  given  under  Plan udxs.  [  P.  S. ] 

ONSTANTI'NUS,  DiACONira  and  cbartophy- 
lax  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  **  Oratio  encomiastica  in  Omncs  Sanctos 
Martyres,"  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  in  "Acta  Patrum."  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hut.  Lit. 
ii.  D.  p.  10;  Fabric  BibL  Grate,  x.  p.  288,  xi. 
p.  270,  xiL  p.  23d.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  HARMENOPULUS. 

[HARMBNOPULCa.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  jurist,  a  contcmporary 
of  Justinian.  In  a.  d.  528,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  the  first  code, 
lie  wm  then,  and  in  a.  d.  529,  when  the  first  code 
was  confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  se- 
veral official  titles :  vir  illustris,  comes  sacrarum 
largitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  scrinii  libel- 
lorum  et  sacrarum  cognitionum."  (Const  Ifaee 
tjutie  ncccsxirioy  %  1,  Const.  Summa  RjtipMioae^ 
§  2.) 

A  person  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest,  A.  D.  530  (Const. 
Junta,  §  9),  and  was  also  oue  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const. 
CW*,§2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectorum  Prae- 
torio,  first  published  by  Zachariae  (Aneedota,  Lips. 
1843)  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  col- 
lection belong  to  the  time  of  Anastasius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  D.  491-565.)  Zachariae  thinks 
that  the  author  of  these  three  edict*  was  the  Con- 
stantinus who  was  praet  praet  of  the  East  under 
Anastasius,  n*  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  a  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Asper  Alypius  Constantinus.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.T.G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUDES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  protovestiarius,  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  a.  d.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 
We  hare  two  Deere ta  Synodalia  of  him,  on  "Cri- 
minal Slaves,"  and  on  **  Priests  being  arrested  for 
Murder,"  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation iu  Leundavius,  Jus  Graeco-Bomanum.  (Cave, 
Ilia.  Lit.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)       [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  MAN  ASSES.  [MA- 
NAS***.] 


CONSTANTI'NUS  MELITENIOTA,  arehi- 
diaconus,  lived  about  1276,  patronized  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  in 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises  uDe  Ecclesiastica 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Graccorum,"  and  u  De  Pro- 
ct'ssione  Spiritus  Sancti,"  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  Allatius, 
"  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  738  j 
Fabric.  Dili  Grate,  xi.  p.  272,  397.)    [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS, sumamcd  N1CAEUS  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  the  Basilica,  was  a  Graeco- 
Koman  jurist.  (Basil,  iii.  p.  372.)    He  was  poste- 
rior to  Garidas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  in 
Basilica,  ii.  pp.  653,  654,  he  cites  the  Sroixcibc  of 
Garidas.  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  Novclls 
of  Justinian  (Bas.  iii.  p.  113),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  Basilica.  (Bas.  ii.  p.  651,  iii.  p.  240.)  Nic 
Comnenus  (Praenot.  Mystag.  p.  371)  cit**  '■<*  ex- 
position of  the  Novells.    In  Bas.  iii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephanus  as  his  teacher  (i  hAdaicaXot 
Itiwv  SW^wvos);  but  by  this  expression  he  may 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephanus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.    Rcis,  however  (ad 
Tkeopk.  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  he 
referred  to  an  Antonius  Stephanus,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  said  by  Nic  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poli)  (Praenot.  Mystag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Ecloga  of  Leo ;  but  G.  K  Heimbach 
(Aneedota,  L  p.  221)  lias  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  fabrication  of  Comnenus.   In  the  scholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeus  appended  to  the  Basilica 
are  citations  of  Cyrillus,  Stephanus,  and  Thalelacus 
(iii.  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  (ii.  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iii.  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii.  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reiz,  ad  Tkeopk.  p.  1238;  Assemani,  BibL  Jur. 
Orient,  ii.  c  20,  p.  404  ;  Pohl,  ad  Suares.  Notit. 
BasiL  p.  1 34,  n.  (a) ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig. 
p.  75.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHO'DIUS  (K-wrra*. 
Tirot  6  'Pottos),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Parulip.  e  Cod.  Vol. 
201—203,  xiii.  pp.  738—740),  the  first  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  is,  between  a.  d.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  fcup|>o*ed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Constantinus  Ckphalaa.]  The 
poetry  of  Constantine  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
last  degree.  (Jacobs,  Anthal.  Grate,  xiii.  pp.  874, 
875  ;   Fabric  BibL  Graec.  iv.  469.)       [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  (Kmnrrayri. 
fot  i  2uf«Ao'r),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (3paVos)  from  which 
he  taught,  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanes.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e 
Cod.  VaL  199,  200,  xiii.  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet's  name  has  the  title  fuueaplov  added  to 
it  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  Palatine  Anthology  was 
compiled,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantine  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  in 
Ma  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Constantine,  a  philo. 
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snpher  of  Sicily.  (Kmnrramlvov  4t\oa6<pov  tow  j 
Zuttkov ;   Lambcc  BiU.  Carxtr.  L.  V.  Cod.  333, 

t295;  Jacobs,  A  nthol.  Grxue.  ziiL  p.  874;  Fa-  I 
c.  Bibl.  Gtwc,  iv.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONST A'NTI ITS  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'-  ! 
RIUS,  surnamed  CHLORUS  (o  XA«#prff),  '•the 
Pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  the  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  one  Eu- 
tropius  of  a  noble  Dardanian  family,  and  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispns,  who  was  the  (younger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperor*  Claudius  II.  and  Quintilius. 
He  was  probably  born  in  250.  Distinguished 
by  ability,  valour,  and  virtue,  Constantius  became  j 
governor  of  Dalmatia  during  the  reign  of  the  em-  j 
peror  Cams,  who,  disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinus,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  successor  the  more  worthy  Constan- 
tius. Death  prevented  Cams  from  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Constantius 
was  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos- 
tile contact  with  so  many  barbarians,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors, however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
consequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
stantius, who  was  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Galerius,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  Caesars  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Oalcrius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nico- 
medeia  on  the  1st  of  March,  29*2.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner  :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
is,  Gaal,  Britain,  and  Spain  (P);  Galerius  received 
both  the  Illyriae  and  Mocsia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Carausius  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [Caraubium.]  After  the  murder  of  Carau- 
sius by  Allcctus  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggle  of  three  years  [  Allkctub],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemanni  invaded  Gaul.  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,  in  Lugdunensis 
Prima,  now  Langres :  the  Romans  were  nearly 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  killed  cither  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donissa,  now  Windish,  in  Switzerland :  there  are 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augusti,  and  ruled  as  co-emperors. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Fboracum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son  Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
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wife,  Helena,  whom  be  had  repudiated.  The  same 
Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  succeeded  him 
in  his  share  of  the  government  Constantius  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  characters  among  the 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
know  so  little  about  him.  His  administration  of 
his  provinces  procured  hirn  great  honour,  for  he 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  was  so  far  from  imitating  the  rapacity 
of  other  governors,  that  he  was  not  even  provided 
with  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  men  of  his 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  appellation  calls  them  luxu- 
ries. In  his  abstinence  from  luxuries  he  seems, 
however,  to  have  shewn  some  affectation.  Th«* 
Pagans  praised  him  for  his  humanity,  and  the 
Christians  for  his  impartiality  and  toleration. 
Theophanes  calls  him  Xpitrriay6<ppu>v,  or  n  man  of 
Christian  principles.  His  conduct  during  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian  was  very 
humane.  It  is  not  known  whence  he  received  the 
surname  of  Chlorus,  or  the  Pale,  which  i«  given 
to  him  only  by  later  Byzantine  writers.  Gibbon 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1*18,"  note  L  ed. 1815)  observes,  that  any 
remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  ruber  mentioned  in  the  Panegyrics  (v. 
19).  Besides  his  son  and  successor,  Constantine, 
Constantius  had  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
Constamtisus  I.  (Eutrop.  tx.  14-23;  Aurel.  Vict 
Cue*.  39,  dec,  fisft  39 ;  Zosim.  ii.  7,  &c ;  Theo- 
phan.  pp.  4—8,  ed.  Paris;  Panetjyrie.  Vtter.  iv.  3, 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Euseb.  Vit.  CotuL  L  1*3-21  ;  Treb.  Pol- 
lio,  Claudius,  3.  13;  AeL  Spart.  Ad.  Fenw,  2; 
Vopiscus,  Cart 16,  17,  Aureltatius,  44,  Probus, 
22 ;  Amm.  Marc  xix.  2.)  [  W.  P.] 


COIN  OP  CONJVTANT1C8  I. 


CONST A'NTIUS  II.,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  337-361,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Flavius  Claudius  Constantius 
Flavins  Valerius  Constantius,  and  Constantinus 
Constantius.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  Fausta ;  he  was  bom  at  Sinnium  in  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  August,  a.  d.  317,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Ovidius  Gallicanus  and  Septimius  Bassos. 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  same  care- 
ful education  as  his  brothers  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  pursuits  and 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises.  He  was  created  consul  in 
326,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  324,  and  was  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  administration  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  337, 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  immediately  has- 
tened to  Constantinople,  where  the  garrison  had 
already  declared  that  none  should  reign  but  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thus  the  nephews 
of  the  late  emperor,  Daltnatius  and  Hannibaiianus, 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  bad 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine,  who  had 
placed  Dalmatius  over  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace 
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and  part  of  lUyricum,  and  Hannibalianus  over  I 
Pontus,  Cappndocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Caesarcia  as  the  capital.  The  declaration  of  the 
army,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  sons  of  Constantine  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Constantius,  who  was  apparently  resolved  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  views.  In  a  whole- 
tale  murder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execu- 
tioners, the  male  descendants  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  by  his  second  wife  perished  through  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  Constantius,  who  spared  the  lives  of 
only  two  princes,  Flavins  Julius  Gallus  and  Fla- 
rius  Claudius  Julianus,  the  sons  of  Flavius  Julianus 
Constantius,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew's  am- 
bition. Besides  those  princes,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tus  and  the  pruefectus  praetorio  Ablavius  were 
likewise  massacred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
culpate Constantius  from  the  part  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  affair,  even  if  it  were  true  that  his 
crime  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  could 
have  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great  had  an  interview  nt  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Constantine,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceived Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Constantius,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  Egypt ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  lUyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  an- 
cient world  was  thus  governed  by  three  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king.  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans 
(Greeks),  who  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
especially  at  Singara,  in  343,  where  Constan- 
tius commanded  in  person,  and  after  having  car- 
ried the  day,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  troops  in  the  succeeding  night.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Persians  sustained  great  losses  in  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
Nisibis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
fortified  places  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended, 
Sapor  gained  victories  without  making  any  acqui- 
sitions. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tine was  slain  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  M  omen- 
titis, who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  an 
emperor  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetranio,  commander  of  the  legions  in  the 
extensive  province  of  lUyricum,  was  forced  by  his 
troops  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentius,  and 
he  likewise  assumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  with  his  sword  that  none 
but  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Rome.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West.  At  Heracleia  in 
Thrace  ambassadors  of  Mngnentius  waited  upon 
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him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  nud  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantino, 
eldest  sister  of  Constantius  ;  they  threatened  him 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions.  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebel. 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation ;  but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mag- 
nentius, he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers  of  Vetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  far  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight- 
forward veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seized  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
different.  On  a  plain  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  his  **  legi- 
timate" opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  from  his  own  troops  as  well  as 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  officers, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject.  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom:  he  raited  Vetranio  from  the  ground, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  as- 
signed him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Prusa.  (a.  d.  351.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  arras  against  Mag- 
nentius, after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gallus 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  hssek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drave  in  Hungary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  (28th  of  September,  a.  d.  351)  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  lUyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  Gaul.  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius  and  in  the 
west  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Cossian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag- 
nentius, reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  bis 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentius  followed  his  exam- 
ple, (a.  d.  353.)  [Maonkntii'8.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West.  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent  were  exempt 
from  his  resentment. 

Once  more  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
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empire  was  ruled  by  one  man.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Constantius,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenever  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plans.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  Gallus  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissioners,  Domitian,  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  his  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  most  imprudent  haughtines,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Gallus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
had  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror's resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceived  by 
new  promises  from  the  artful  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  wns  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  D.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested  ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his 
the  empress  Eusebia,  and  in  November,  355,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command- in- 
chief  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvants,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St. 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
exnmple  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Home,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  and  is 
known  as  the  Late  ran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  Illyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatians,  and  thence  returned  in  859  to 
Asm  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diyiirbekr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singara  and 
Bczabde.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanni  nnd  the  Pranks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years'  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius,  the 
king  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Chnodomariuk]; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arrited  in  Gaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popularity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event  the  imprudent  order  caused  it.  The 
troops  refused  to  march  ;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motion,  they  »ud- 
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denlv  proclaimed  him  emperor,  (a.  n.  360.)  It  is 
related  in  the  life  of  Julian  how  he  acted  under 
these  circumstances ;  his  protestations  of  innocence 
were  misconstrued  ;  his  ambassadors,  who  met 
with  Constantius  at  Caesareia,  were  dismissed 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.  Constantius, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  marched  to  the 
West  and  the  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  civil  war,  when  the  sudden 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsocrene.  near  Tarsus 
in  Cilkia  (3rd  of  November,  a.  d.  3b' 1 ),  prevented 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  sole  master  of 
the  empire.  [Julianus.]  By  his  third  wife. 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantius  left  one  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian.  (A mm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv. — xxi. ;  Zosimus,  lib. 
ii.  iii. ;  Agathias,  lib.  iv.  ;  Euseb.  Vita  C-mutantm. 
lib.  iv. ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  5, &c;  Julian.  Oral.  i.  ii.; 
Lilian.  Oral,  iii.— x. ;  Zonar.  lib.  xiii. ;  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Constantinus  II.  and  Con- 
L ;  Tillcraont  Hittoirt  de$  Empertmr*.)  [  W.P.J 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTIUS  II. 

CONST A'NTI US  III,  emperor  of  the  West 
A.  D.  421,  was  born  in  Illyria  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aera.    He  became  early 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  beloTed  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  as  well  as 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  for  his  talents 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  character,  which  were 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beauty.  When 
the  tyrant  Constantine,  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellious  and  successful 
general,  Gemntius,  Constantius  was  despatched  by 
Honorius  to  reduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  obedience ; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  troops  over 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  then  in  a  hope- 
less state  of  revolt  against  everything  Roman.  It  is 
related  under  Constantine  the  tyrant  (p.  831  ]  how 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  Ulphilas,  a 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege  and 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees  where  he  perished.  Con- 
stantius then  continued  the  siege;  but  although 
closelv  confined,  his  adversary  found  means  to  send 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinchus  into  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  to 
his  assistance.     Edobicus  soon  returned  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Prankish  and  Alemannic  auxili- 
aries ;  but  instead  of  surprising  Constantius,  the 
latter  surprised  him,  having  suddenly  left  his  camp 
and  marched  to  attack  the  bar  1  Marians,  whom  he 
and  Ulphilas  met  with  beyond  the  Rhone  and  de- 
feated entirely.     Edovicus  was  murdered  by  a 
friend  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Edovicus  to 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.    With  the 
virtue  of  an  ancieut  Roman,  Constantius  refused 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordert*d  the 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  his  camp  straight- 
way.   Constantius  hastened  back  to  Aries,  re- 
sumed the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  Constan- 
tine to  snrrender,  whose  fate  is  related  in  his  life. 

rewarded  for  his  victory  by- 
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Honorius  with  the  consulship  (a.  d.  414),  and  was 
also  created  comes  and  patricius.  In  a.  D.  414  he 
marched  against  Ataulphus,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  rival  emperor  Attalut,  but  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  his  vic- 
tor in  416.  [Attalus.]  The  reward  of  Con- 
stantius  was  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  who,  after  being  a  captive  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings,  Ataulphus  (to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried), Sigericus,  and  Wallia,  since  4 10,  was 
given  up  in  417  by  Wallia,  who  became  an 
ally  of  the  Romans.  Constantius  afterwards  in- 
duced him  to  cede  the  conquests  which  he  hod 
made  in  Spain  to  Ilonorius,  and  Wallia  received 
in  compensation  Aquitania  II.  and  probably  also 
Novempopulania,  or  Aquitania  III.  From  this 
time  Toulouse  became  the  capital  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings.  In  421  (8th  of  February),  Ho- 
norius  conferred  upon  Constantius  the  dignity 
of  Augustus  and  the  authority  of  a  co-emperor  of 
the  West.  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  Host, 
having  refused  to  recognize  him  at  Augustus,  Con- 
stantius prepared  to  make  war  against  him ;  but. 
before  actual  hostilities  had  broken  out,  he  died 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  11th  of  September,  421,  after 
a  short  reign  of  not  quite  seven  months.  After 
his  accession  he  was  more  severe  than  he  used  to 
be,  but  it  seems  that  he  does  not  deserve  reproaches 
for  it,  since  he  shewed  that  severity  in  restoring 
domestic  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 
men  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
description.  His  children  by  Plocidia  were  Flavins 
Placidius  Volenti nianus,  afterwards  Valentiniun 
1 1 1.,  emperor,  and  Justa  Grata  Honoria,  afterwards 
betrothed  to  Attila-  Only  gold  coins  of  Constan- 
tius have  been  found ;  they  are  very  rare.  (Zosim. 
lib.  v.  ult.  and  lib.  vi.,  the  chief  authority ;  Sosom. 
ix.  13—16;  Ores.  vii.  42,  43;  Philostorg.  xii. 
4,  12;  Theoph.  pp.  66— 72,  ed.  Paris;  Prosper, 
arc*.  Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.  &c)     [W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CONSTANTIUS  III. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  GALLUS.  [Constan- 
tius.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Attila  and  his  brother  Bleda,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  Aetius.  Constan- 
tius was  a  very  rapacious  man.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  Theodosius  II.  to  negotiate 
a  lasting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  emperor  if  he  would  give  him  a  rich 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodosius  offered  him  the 
hand  of  a  daughter  of  Saturninus,  Comes  Domesti- 
corum,  who  was  very  rich,  but  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeno,  Praefectus  Oricnti.  Con- 
stantius having  complained  about  it  to  Attila,  this 
king  threatened  to  invade  Greece  if  the  emperor 
did  not  produce  the  woman,  and  as  Theodosius 
was  unable  to  do  so,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  upon  the 
emperor.  During  this  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
•iege  to  Sirmium.  The  bishop  of  Sinniuin  sent  a 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels 
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belonging  to  his  church  to  Constantius,  requesting 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  his  ransom  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  and  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  But  Constantius  kept  those  vessels  for 
himself,  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  Sylvauus.  When  after  the  capture  of  Sirmium 
and  the  captivity  of  the  bishop,  Attila  was  in- 
formed of  the  robbery,  he  requested  Theodosius  to 
give  up  Sylvanus  and  his  property,  and  Theodosius 
having  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  Attila 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  Constantius 
was  afterwards  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
crucified  by  order  of  his  master.  (Priscus,  in  A  .  - 
cerpt.  dei  Ltpit.  pp.  54,  57,  69,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writer  us  at 
once  the  Maecenas  and  the  Aristarchus  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  that  period,  fostering  them  by  his 
munificence  and  training  them  to  excellence  by  his 
counsel.  We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friend  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  from  the  first 
of  which  we  learn,  that  this  collection  of  epistles 
was  made  at  his  suggestion  and  submitted  to  his 
criticism  and  correction. 

Constantius,  at  the  request  of  Patiens  buhop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  biography  of  German  us,  bishop 
of*  Auxerre,  who  died  in  a.  d.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  Vita  S.  Gtrmani  Epucnpi  Aulisfioduremit% 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  d.  488,  and  is  contained  in  the 
compilations  of  Surius  and  of  the  Bollandists  under 
the  Saints  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verse 
by  Ericus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre.  who 
lived  about  A.  D.  989,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Arnnuld  d'Andilly. 

Some  persons  have  ascribed  to  Constantius  the 
"  Vita  S.  Justi  Lugdunensis  Episcopi,"  who  died 
in  a.  o.  390,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
the  author.  This  performance  also  will  be  found 
in  Surius  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy  in 
his  "Vies  des  Peres  du  Desert."        [  W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  rowso,  i.  e.  constUo 
(PluU  Horn.  14;  Tertull.  deSptct.  5),  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  cmdiltu.  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  in  Cie.  Vert.  ii.  10.)  All  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed 
at  his  festival,  the  Commotio.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  and  others  the  hidden  or 
mysterious  god,  that  is,  a  god  of  the  lower  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  since  both  ex- 
planations are  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
no  women,  it  is  said,  and  when  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  rejected, 
Romulus  spread  a  report,  that  he  had  found  tho 
altar  of  an  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  was  called  Consul,  and  Romulus  vowed 
sacrifices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ro- 
mans. (Plut.  L  c. ;  Dionys.  ii.  30,  &c)  Livy  (i. 
9)  calls  the  god  Neptunus  Equestris.  Hartung 
(Die  Ileluj.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  87)  has  pointed  out 
reasons  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Consus  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  infernal  divinity;   this  notion  is 
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implied  in  the  tradition  of  his  altar  being  found 
under  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  mules 
and  horses,  which  were  under  the  e*peciol  protec- 
tion of  the  infernal  divinities,  were  used  in  the 
races  at  the  Consualia,  and  were  treated  with 
especial  care  and  solemnity  on  that  occasion.  [  L.  S.] 

COON  (K6uv),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  brother  of 
Iphidainaa,  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  was 
afterwards  slain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselus.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  248,  Ac, 
xix.  53;  Paus.  v.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  S.J 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (Kcwpif*-,  Kd<pvt),  son 
of  the  satrap  Artabaxus  [No.  4,  p.  3G8,  b.),  was 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damascus  the  treasures  of 
Dan  :  i  .  when  the  latter  marched  from  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  B.  c.  333.  (Arr.  Anub.  ii.  15; 
comp.  Curt.  iiL  10.)  The  favour  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabaxus  was  extended  also 
to  Cophcn,  whom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
young  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  "Ayiyio,  in  the  re  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  in  B.  c  4*24.  (Arr.  Anal.  vii.  6  ; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxi.  3.)         [E.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibur.  The  name 
occur*  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  Coro.Nics  of  - Tibur,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  rank,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Maaso,  whom  he 
accused.    (Cic.  pro  Balh.  23.) 

2.  M.  Co  pun  us,  had  a  celebrated  law-suit  re- 
specting an  inheritance  with  M*.  Curius,  u.  c.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  was  pleaded  by  Q.  Scacvola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crassus.  in  the  court  of 
the  centumviri.  (Cic.  de  Ora'.  i.  39,  ii.  32,  Brut. 
52.)  [Ctitius.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C.  Copoxii,  two  grandsons  of  No. 
1,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  B.  c.  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic.  pro  Ball. 
23,  pro  CaeL  10.)  C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  No.  6. 

5.  CoPOMi'M,  was  left  in  command  of  Carrae  in 
the  expedition  of  CniAMis  against  the  Parthian  s, 
a.  c.  53.  (PluL  Crwu.  27.)  He  may  also  have 
been  the  same  as  No.  6. 

6.  C.  Copomi  a,  one  of  the  praetors  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  c.  49.  He 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey,  followed  him  into 
O  recce,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhedion 
ships  conjointly  with  C  M;irccllus.  (Cic.  ad  AU. 
viil.  12,  a.  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  5,  26 ;  Cic.  de  Die.  I 
32,  ii.  55.)  Coponius  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  n.  c.  43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actiura  as  the 
father-in-law  of  Silius,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate.    (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contaius  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Siciniuh 
IIlviR  (that  is,  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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scription  C.  CopoNii's  Pr.  S.  C.  The  reverse  no 
doubt  hat  reference  to  Hercules  whose  worship 
prevailed  at  Tibur. 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  author  of  the 
fourteen  statues  of  nations  conquered  by  Pompey, 
which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  porticoes 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  which 
gave  to  this  entrance-hall  the  name  of  Portieus  ad 
Xntiones.  This  was  built  by  Pompey  himself,  and 
afterwards  restored  by  Augustus.  ( Plin.  H.  A', 
xxxvi.  4.  §§  12,  13;  Suet  Claud.  46  ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  viii.  720;  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  296  ;  Ur- 
lichs,  BcscArrib.  der  Siadt  Horn.  iii.  3,  p.  59.)  [  L.U.] 

COPREUS  (Kowptis),  a  son  of  Pelops  and 
father  of  Periphetes.  After  having  murdered 
Iphitus,  he  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae,  where  he 
was  purified  by  Eurystheus  who  employed  htm  to 
inform  Heracles  of  the  labours  he  had  to  perform. 
(Horn.  //.  xv.  639  ;  Apollod.  i.  5.  $  1.)  Euripides 
in  his  **  Hcracleidae"  makes  him  the  herald  of 
Eurvstheus.  [L.  S.] 

CORAX  (Kdpa*),  a  Sicilian,  who,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Thrasybulus  from  Syracuse  (b.  c.  467 X 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acquired  so  much  influence 
over  the  citizens,  that  for  a  considerable  time  be 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants 
and  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  had  deprived 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  forensic  eloquence.  Corax  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (entitled  T«"x*t?)  em~ 
bodying  such  rules  of  the  art  as  he  hod  discovered. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  his  pupil  Titian, 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhetoric ;  he  was  at 
any  rate  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject.  His 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  bos  been  conjec- 
tured (by  Gamier,  Mem.  de  rinstitul.  de  Framery 
Clone  d'llistoire,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Ac,  and  others), 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Widorica  ad  Aleja*dnrn, 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  sup- 
posed lost  work  of  Corax.  (Cic.  It  rut.  12,  de  Ora/. 
i.  20,  iii.  21  ;  Aristot  Rhet.  ii.  24  ;  QuindL  iii.  1 ; 
Mongitor,  BiU.  SiemU  i.  p.  146,  Ac,  ii.  p.  267,  Ac; 
Westermann,  Getch.  der  Uriech.  Beredtsomirit*  I 
§  27,  note  5,  Ac,  §  68,  notes  8,  27.)    [C,  P.  M.] 

CORB1S  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  chiefs, 
and  cousins-gcrman,  fought  in  the  presence  of 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  B.  c  206,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibis.  (Li v.  xxviii. 
21;  Val.  Max.  ix.  11,  extern.  1.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMITIUS,  a  son  of 
Vestilia,  who  was  married  first  to  Herdoniuo,  after- 
words to  Pomponius,  and  at  last  to  Orfitua.  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Coesonia,  the  wife  of 
Caligula.  He  was  invested  with  the  proctorship 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  this  office  was  commissioned  by  Tibe- 
rius and  afterwords  by  Caligula  to  superintend  the 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  which  the 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  allowed  to  foil 
into  decay.  While  engaged  upon  this  undertaking 
he  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  proba- 
bly in  compliance  with  commands  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Caligulo,  who  rewarded  his  proceedings 
with  the  honour  of  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  he  was  token 
to  account  for  these  proceedings,  and  those  who 
had  been  injured  by  him  were  indemnified  os  far 
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M  was  possible.  In  47,  however,  Corbulo  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  in  Germany,  and  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  Chauci  under  their 
leader  Gennascua.  He  maintained  excellent  dis- 
cipline among  his  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
caution  and  courage.  His  success  excited  either 
the  fear  or  jealousy  of  Claudius,  for  he  was  com- 
manded to  lead  his  army  back  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Corbulo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
luctance, as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
any  necessity;  but  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
becoming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Parthians,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rhadamistus,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  as 
Vologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  son,  Vardanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romans.  Rut,  a  few  years  later,  a.  d.  58, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
with  great  success  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
Vologeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Corbulo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
Vologeses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war;  and,  as 
Corbulo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Paetus 
was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
Corbulo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  will- 
ing to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Parthians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia. 
But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Nero's  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.  But  the  Parthians  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  warfare :  they  sued  for  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Corbulo  sent  Annius,  his  son  in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  universal  hatred  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  himself,  Corbulo  remained  faith- 
ful to  him.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  very  great,  and  if  be  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
sure  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  entertained  such  a  thought : 
the  reward  ho  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 
For,  in  a.  d.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  bim.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
fate,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, u  Well  deserved  P  (Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  70,  vi.  8, 
13,  vii.  5 ;  Tac  Ana.  hi.  31,  ix.  18,  &c,  xiii.  6, 
&c,  34,  &c,  xiv.  23,  &c  xv.  1,  &c,  26,  &c, 
J  list  ii.  76  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  Ix.  30,  Ixii.  19, 
&c,  Ixiii.  17  ;  Frontin.  Straleg.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
ir.  1.)  [US.] 


CORDACA  (KopScfwa),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
tcdpSat,  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  which  they  had  won.  (Paus.  vL  22. 
§  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Cordcs, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
linus  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  the  Maximins, 
the  Gordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facts.  (CapiL  Albia.  c  11.)       [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAE'SIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
,  the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancharius  Priscus  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordus  was  condemned. 
(Tac  Attn.  iii.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassius  u  the  last  of  the  Romans" — **  crimine,** 
says  Tacitus,  "  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito." 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  fabricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  n.  25.)  The 
subservient  fathers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  bumed  by  the  aedilcs  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Sutuorioc  of  Seneca. 

(Tac  Attn.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Qctav.  35,  Tib. 
61,  Calig.  16;  Senec  Suasor.  vii.,  and  especially 
his  Cuniiolatio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutius  Cordus,  cc  1  and  22;  Dion  Case, 
lvii.  24.)  [W.  R.J 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.    [Cordus,  Ablius.] 

CORDUS,  MCCIUS.  This  surname  was  borne 
by  some  of  tbeScacvolae  [Scabvolab],  and  occurs 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Mucia  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus  *  the  letters  Kalbni 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  [Calrnus.]  On  the  reverse  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  fatter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe: 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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Rome  and  the  people  of  Italy  after  the  Social  war. 
(Eckhel,  v.  pp.  -220,  256.) 


CORE  (  Kdpn),  the  maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [  Pbrskphonb.]  [L.  S.] 

CORE,  of  Corinth,  mentioned  among  the  mythic 
stories  of  the  invention  of  sculpture.  (Plin.  //.  Af. 
xxxv.  4 3 ;  Athenag.  Isgat.  pro  Christ,  c.  1 7. )  [  L.  U.  ] 

L.  CORFI'DIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  whom 
Cicero  mentioned  in  his  oration  for  Ligarius,  h.  c. 
46,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  in- 
terceding with  Caesar  on  behalf  of  Ligarius ;  but 
after  the  oration  was  published,  Cicero  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Corfidius,  as  the  latter  had  died  before 
the  speech  was  delivered.  (Cic.  pro  Lu/ar.  1 1, 
ad  Att.  xiii.  44.)  It  is  probably  this  Corfidius  of 
whose  return  to  life  an  amusing  talc  is  related  by 
Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (//.  S.  vii.  69.) 

CORINNA  (KsVkwm),  a  Greek  poetess,  a  na- 
tive of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  According  to  some 
Recounts  (Eudocia,  p.  270;  Welcker,  in  Creuxer's 
Afe/etem,  ii.  pp.  10-17),  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Achelodorus  and  Procratia.  On  account  of  her 
long  residence  in  Thebes,  she  was  sometimes  called 
a  Theban.  She  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  b.  c,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed  (Pint. 
dr  (ilor.  Atken.  iv.  p  348,  a.),  and  with  whom  she 
strove  for  a  prize  at  the  public  games  at  Thebea. 
According  to  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xiii.  25),  she  gained 
the  victory  over  him  five  times.  Pausanias  (ix. 
22.  $  3)  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  victory, 
and  mentions  a  picture  which  he  saw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  she  was  represented  binding  her  hair 
with  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he 
attributes  as  much  to  her  beauty  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  as 
to  her  poetical  talents.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar's  fame  was  more  securely  established,  she 
blamed  her  contemporary,  Myitis,  for  entering  into 
a  similar  contest  with  him.  (Apollon.  Dyscol.  in 
Wolf,  Corinna*.  Carm.  p.  56,  &c.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Corinna  had  many  Boeotian 
peculiarities.  (Eustath.  ad  Od.  vol.  L  p.  376.  10, 
ad  //.  voL  iL  p.  364.  22,  cd.  Lips. ;  Wolf,  I  c) 
She  appears  to  have  intended  her  poems  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ears ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer- 
ences connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Paus.  ix.  20.  $  1  ;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  v.  &i<r*ua; 
Eustath.  ad  It.  vol.  i.  p.  215.  2."ed.  Lips.  ;  Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rkoii.  ii.  1 177.)  They  were  collected  in 
five  books,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com- 
prising choral  songs,  lyrical  nomes,  parthenia,  epi- 
grams, and  erotic  and  heroic  poems.  The  last, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  lyrical 
form.  Among  them  we  find  mentioned  one  enti- 
tled IoIuub,  and  one  thr  Seven  again*  Tk.be*. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Statues  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  different 
,»art*  of  Greece,  and  she  was  ranked  as  the  first 
md  most  distinguished  of  the  nine  lyrical  Muses. 


CORIOLANUS. 

She  was  surnamed  Muia  (the  Fly).  Wc 
mention  of  a  younger  Corinna  of  Thebes,  also 
named  Myia,  who  is  probably  the  same  with  tha 
contemporary  of  Pindar.  And  so  also  is  probably 
a  Myia  or  Corinna  of  Thespiae  who  is  mentioned 
(Suidas,  i.e.  Ko>wa).  The  fragments  that  are  left 
may  be  found  in  Ch.  Wolfs  /'©el.  octo  Fratpn.  et 
ELy.  Hamburg,  1734,  and  in  A.  Schneider's  Poc'L 
(.'raft  Fratpn.  Giessen,  1802.  IC.  P.  M.] 

CORINNUS  (Ko>f»TO!),  was,  according  to  Sui- 
tliis  (».  r.),  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Ilium,  who 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
and  wrote  an  Iliad,  from  which  Homer  borrowed 
the  argument  of  his  poem.  He  also,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  sang  the  war  of  Haitian vs 
with  the  Paphlagonians.  He  is  likewise  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Palamedes,  and  to  have 
ten  in  the  Doric  characters  invented  by  the 
(Suidas,  *.  r.;  Eudocia,  p.  271  ;  Fabric 
GW.  i.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COR1NTHUS  (Kapirfloj),  according  to  the 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  1 ; 
SchoL  ad  IHnd.  Sent.  vii.  155.)  There  are  two 
other  mythical  beings  of  this  name.  (Paus.  iL  3. 
$  8;  Ap\»llod.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C  or  more  properly,  Ci». 
MA'RCICS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legends,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  descendant  of  king  Ancus  Marcios. 
His  mother's  name,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, was  Veturia  ( Plutarch  calls  her  Volmnnia). 
He  lost  his  father  while  yet  a  child,  and  under  the 
training  of  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly, 
grew  up  to  be  a  brave  and  valiant  man  ;  but  he 
was  likewise  noted  for  his  imperious  and  proud 
temjier.  He  was  said  to  have  fought  in  the  battle 
by  the  Like  Regillus,  and  to  have  won  a  civic 
crown  in  it.  To  explain  his  surname,  Coriolanos. 
the  legend  told  how  in  a  war  with  the  Volscians 
their  capital,  Corioli,  was  attacked  by  the  Romans. 
When  the  enemy  made  a  sally,  Marcius  at  the 
head  of  a  few  brave  men  drove  them  back,  and 
then,  single-handed  (for  his  followers  could  not 
support  him),  drove  the  Volscians  before  him  to 
the  other  side  of  the  town.  So  in  memory  of  his 
prowess  the  surname  Coriolanus  was  given  him. 
But  his  haughty  bearing  towards  the  commons 
excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elect 
him.  After  this,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
city,  and  a  Greek  prince  sent  corn  from  Sicily, 
Coriolanus  advised  that  it  should  not  be  distributed 
to  the  commons,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes. 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to 
exile.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the 
Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vol*- 
cinns  found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and  war  was 
declared.  Coriolanus  was  appointed  general  of  the 
Volscian  army.  He  took  many  towns,  and  ad- 
vanced plundering  and  burning  the  property  of  the 
commons,  but  sparing  that  of  the  patricians,  till  be 
came  to  the  ft#*a  C/mlia,  or  Cluilian  dyke.  Here 
he  encamped,  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  (for  they 
could  not  raise  an  army)  sent  as  deputies  to  him 
five  consular*,  offering  to  restore  him  to  his  rights. 
But  he  refused  to  make  peace  unless  the  Romans 
would  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  lands  they 
had  taken  from  them,  and  receive  all  the  people  as 
To  these  terms  the 
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Agree.  After  this  the  Roman*  sent  the  ten  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  priests  and 
augurs.  But  Coriolanus  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma- 
trons of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volumnia, 
the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  little  children, 
came  to  his  tent  His  mother's  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.  On  the 
spot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother's  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  to.  c.  490.  Its  in- 
consistency with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
have  come  down  to  us  hare  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish- 
ment be  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  reconcileable  with 
history.  The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  to.  c. 
470,  about  which  time  a  famine  happened,  while 
Hiero  was- tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  have  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
corn  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  to.  c.  458,  the 
Volscians  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanua.  44  The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  transferred  to  a 
Roman  whose  glory  was  flattering  to  national 
vanity.**  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebuhr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
ment. Whether  he  had  any  share  in  bringing 
about  the  pence  of  458,  Niebuhr  considers  doubt- 
ful. (Pint.  Coriolanua;  Liv.  ii.  34 — 40  ;  Dionvs. 
vii.  20— viil  59;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  94—107, 
234—260).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPUS,  FLA'VIUS  CRESCO'NIUS. 
In  the  year  1581  n  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Plantin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruiz,  a 
Spaniard,  and  bearing  the  title  Corippi  A/riconi 
Gmmmatiei  fragmentum  carminti  in  taudem  impe- 
raioris  Justini  Minoris;  Carmen  panet/vricnm  in 
iamdem  A  nastasH  quaesloris  et  magistri ;  de  laudtitut 
Justini  Auijwti  Minori*  firroico  carmine  lUiri  IV. 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
face and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  nearly  1  GOO  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byzantine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East  from  a.  d.  565  to  578.  Ruiz  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfully  copied  from  a  MS. 
more  than  700  years  old ;  but  of  this  document  he 
gives  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  his  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited ; 
it  has  never  been  found ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  princeps 
•lone. 

Corippus,  in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
the  African  wars. 

Quid  Libycas  gentes,  quid  Syrtica  proelia  dicam 
Jam  libris  completa  meis  ? 


CORIPPUS.  853 

Now,  Johannes  Cuspianus  **  De  Caesaribus  ct  Im> 
peratoribus"  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
library  at  Buda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
Jokannis  by  flavins  Crescomiuji  Corippus,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Patricius,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Sign  a,  duces  gentesque  feras,  Martisque  ruinas. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  from  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus was  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1 532  a  MS. 
**Dc  Bcllis  Libycis"  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cresconius,  the  first  word  being  **  Victoria."  This 
docs  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  only  apparent.  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Vallicellan 
library  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note : 
u  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  snb  capitulis  trecentis  :  iste  niinirum  C res- 
con  i  us  bclla  ct  victorias,  quas  Johannes  Patricius 
apud  African)  de  Saracen  is  gessit,  hexamctris  ver- 
sibus  descripsit,"  &c  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholars,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Ccdrenus  that,  in  697,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricius  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius ;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concordia  Canonum  and  the  poem  **de  Belli* 
Libycis."  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  ore  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  by  Moxuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Johanni*  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulzi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  1 4th  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous effusions.  The  Praefatio  to  this  Johannia 
begins 

JUctorw,  proceres,  praesumsi  dice  re  lauros, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  us 
given  at  the  bead  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  a 
war  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magistcr  militiue 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(Ii.  V.  ii.  28,  B.  G.  iv.  17)  and  Paulus  Diaconu*. 
(De  Gestis  L^jobard.  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  himself.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Bclisarius  in 
533,  and  under  (Jcnnanus  in  537  ;  his  father  was 
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named  Evantus;  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king;  hit  son  was  called  Peter;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  East  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  thence  to  head  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellions  Moors.  (Procop.  //.  or.  and 
B.  O.  iv.  34  ;  Johan.  L  1!)7,  380,  vii.  576.) 

Although  the  designation  and  age  of  Corippus 
are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannis  is  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
with  the  panegyrist  of  Justinian's  nephew,  we 
have  no  means  of  deriding  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
bishop  Cre*conius  who  compiled  a  Carnwum  Bre- 
murium  and  a  Concordia  Cunonum,  the  former 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the 
latter,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  important 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Church,  arranged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  several 
councils,  but  systematically  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  distributed  under  three  hun- 
dred titles.  Saxe  and  most  writers  upon  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  place  the  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  III.  as  low  as  a.  d.  698,  this 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  the  double  suppo- 
sition that  ne  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leon ti us ; 
but  the  latter  hypothesis  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  false.  The  epithets  Africuni  and  Grammatici 
— attached,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippus  in  the  editio  princeps  of  the  panegyric, 
the  former  pointing  out  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  several  expressions  in  the 
work  itself,  the  latter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  "learned,** — convey 
the  sum  total  of  the  information  we  possess  con- 
cerning his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  bis  merits,  the  epigrammatic 
censure  of  Baillet,  that  he  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  unjust ; 
but  if  we  view  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  may  feel  inclined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
evidently  well  read  in  Virgil,  Lncan,  and  Claudian ; 
the  last  two  especially  seem  to  have  been  his  mo- 
dels ;  and  hence,  while  his  language  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation and  a  most  ambitious  straining  after 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
verses  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  as  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singularly  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustrates  with  great  life 
and  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Byzantine  court 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  torn  to  the  4.5th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin's  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  M  into  simple  and  concise  prose"  from 
the  first  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
each  poem  depends  upon  a  tingle  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
modern  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — is 
miserably  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene- 
rally marked  by  bibliographers  as  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1  ~>8l ;  but 
Kunccius  (Do  inerti  ac  dtertyiU  L.  L.  SmectiUe, 


p.  247)  speak*  as  if  Ruix  had  previously  published 
an  edition  at  Madrid  in  1579 ;  to  this,  or 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thomas  Dempster.  8vo„ 
Paris,  1610 ;  of  Rivinus,  8vo~,  Leipaig,  1663  ;  ol 
Ritterhnsius,  4 to.,  Altdorf,  1664  ;  of  Goetrius, 
8vo^  Altdorf,  1743  ;  and  of  Foggini,  4  to.  Rome, 
1777,  which  completes  the  list 

The  Johannis,  discovered  as  described  above, 
was  first  printed  at  Milan,  4ton  1820,  with  the 
notes  of  Maxuchelli. 

Both  works  will  be  found  in  the  best  form  in 
the  new  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byianuuae 
at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Bona. 

The  Canonum  Breviarium  and  the  Comcordia 
Canonum  are  printed  entire  in  the  first  volume  of, 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici  published  by  Voellus 
and  Justellus  at  Paris,  fol.  1661. 

The  Breviarium  was  first  published  at  Paris  by 
Pi  thou  in  1588,  8vo»,  and  is  contained  in  the 
BtUiotht'ca  Hatrum  Lnotiitn.  vol.  ix.  [W.  R.J 

CORISCUS  (KopuTKot),  is  mentioned,  with 
Erastus,  as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  by  Diogenes  (uL 
31,  s.  46),  who  also  states,  that  Plato  wrote  a 
letter  to  Erastus  and  Coriscus.  (iii  36,  a  61.) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Scepsis  in  -the  Treat. 
(Diog.  L  e. ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [  P.  S.] 

CORNE'LIA.  1.  One  of  the  noble  women  at 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  poison- 
ing the  leading  men  of  the  state  in  b.  c  331,  the 
first  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  mentioned  in 
Roman  history.  The  aediles  were  informed  by  a 
slave-girl  of  the  guilt  of  Cornelia  and  other  Roman 
matrons,  and  in  consequence  of  her  information 
they  detected  Cornelia  and  her  accomplices  in  the 
act  of  preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire,  which 
they  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  drink, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viii.  18;  com  p.  VaL 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  3 ;  August  de  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  17; 


2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  was  married  to  C. 
Caesar,  afterwords  dictator.  Caesar  married  her 
in  B.  c.  83,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  and  when  Sulla  commanded  him  to  put  her 
away,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  chose  rather  to  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proscribed  himself. 
Cornelia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  died  be- 
fore his  quaestorship.  Caesar  delivered  an  oration 
in  praise  of  her  from  the  Rostra,  when  he  was 
quaestor.  (Pint  Cae$.  1,  5;  Suet  Cam.  1,  5,  6  ; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  41.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  proxrnlx-d  by 
Sulla  in  b.  c  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  whither  be 
had  fled.    [Ahbno&abbus,  No.  6.] 

Family  of  the  Scipinneu 

4.  The  elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africitnu* 
the  elder,  was  married  in  her  «ther*s  life-time  to 
P.  Scipio  Kasha.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  57  ;  Polyb,  xxxdi. 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  African  u* 
the  elder,  whs  married  to  Ti.  Sem proni us G race h u 
censor  b.  c.  169,  and  was  by  him  the  mother  of 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Cains.  Gracchus 
espoused  the  popular  party  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  consequently  not  on  good  terms  with 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
Utter,  according  to  most  accounts,  that  ' 
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married  bis  daughter.    According  to  other  state- 
menu,  however,  Cornelia  was  married  to  Gracchus 
in  the  life-time  of  her  lather,  and  Scipio  is  said  to 
hare  given  her  to  Gracchus,  because  the  latter  in- 
terfered to  save  his  brother  L.  .Scipio  from  being 
dragged  to  prison.     (Pluu  77.  Gracck.  1  ;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  57.)    Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  of  twelve  children,  nnd  devoted  her- 
self entirely  to  their  education,  rejecting  all  offers 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  adhering  to  her  resolu- 
tion even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
to  share  bis  crown  and  bed  with  her.   Of  her 
numerous  family  three  only  survived  their  child- 
hood,— a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
Africauus  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tiberius 
and  Caius.  Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  father 
a  love  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
superior  kncwledge,  refinement,  and  civilization 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  elates 
at  Rome.   She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature,  and  spoke  her  own  language  with  that 
purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  character- 
ises well  educated  women  in  every  country.  Her 
letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  models  of  composition,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
sons  became  in  afterlife  such  distinguished  orators 
and  statesmen.    (Com p.  Cic.  Brut.  58.)    As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
prouder  position  than  any  other  woman  in  Roman 
history.    She  wns  nlmost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  her  two 
sons,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see,— and  also 
their  death.  It  was  related  by  some  writers  that  Ti. 
Gracchus  was  urged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  tbe 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  and 
not  tbe  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  but  though  she 
was  doubtless  privy  to  all  the  plans  of  her  son, 
and  probably  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  needed  not  such  inducements  as  these 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state.    Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Caius,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  which  was  directed  against  M. 
Octavius,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberias  in 
his  tribunate.    But  great  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
escape  the  foul  aspersions  of  calumny  and  slander. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter,  the  death  of  her  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  Younger  (Appian,  U.  C.  i.  20) ;  bat  this 
charge  is  probably  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malice.  She  bore  tbe  death  of  her  sons  with 
magnanimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  were  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Caius,  she  retired  to  Misenum,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  she  exercised 
unbounded  hospitality  ;  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters ;  and  the 
various  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  the 
like  from  her  in  return.    Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cornelia,  mothir  op  tub  Gracchi. 
(Plut.  TL  Gracch.  1,  8,  C.  Gran*.  4,  19;  Oros. 
v.  12;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7.) 
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|  6.  Daughter  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caecilius  Meteilus  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Meteilus),  consul  in  b.  c  52, 
was  first  married  to  P.  Crass  us,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  who  perished,  in  a  c.  53,  with  bis  fa- 
ther, in  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one  ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  a.  c.  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextus  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalis.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur- 
dered, and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene,  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate,  (Pint  Pomp.  55,  66,  74,  76, 
78—80;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  51, 
xlii.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat.  it  53 ;  Lucan,  iii.  23,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c) 

Family  (/the  SuUae. 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  as  grown  up 
in  b.  c  88.    (Plut  ShII.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  wns  married 
to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  b.  c.  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  tip*.  77;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
18;  PluU.Satf.8) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sul'a,  was 
married  first  to  C.  Memtnius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Annins  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  namo 
of  Fausta.    [  Fa  ust a  .  ] 

CORNE'Ll  A  ORESTILLA.  [Orbotilla.] 
CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'Ll  A  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  great 
families  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patrician  families  are:  —  Arvina, 

BLASIO,  CbTHKUUS,  ClNNA,  CoSSl'8,  DOLABBLLA, 

Lbntulus  (with  the  ngnomens  CWt/iiM,  Clodi- 
anus,  Cru*,  Gaetidicu$,  lAtpus,  Maluyintnisis,  Afai- 
<v7/<««*,  A'lj/er,  Rufitius,  Scipio,  Spiuthcr,  Sura), 
Mai.uoinxnsis  Mammula,  Mbrxnoa,  Msrula, 
RupiNUft,  Scapula,  Schmo  (with  the  ognomens 
Afrioiinus,  Asiattcu*,  A  rim,  Burbatus,  Culcu*, 
Hispallu*,  Na$ica,  Seraph),  Sisbnna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  FeJir).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  families  are  Balbus  and  Gallus,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Ckrytogonu$,  Cut- 
UrJut,  Pkagtioj  &c,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  genu. 
There  ore  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname  :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
Curnblius.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gens: — BaUrnt,  Blario,  Celhtgus,  Cinna, 
Lentulus,  Scipio,  Sitenna,  StUla,  Under  the  empire 
the  number  of  cognomens  increased  considerably ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Coi- 
nelius. 

CORNELIAS  US,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelins 
and  Verus,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius.    Tbe  grammarian  Phrynichus,  who  de- 
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cheated  to  Cornel  ianus  his  "Ecloge,"  ipeakt  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  describes  him  as  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  (Comp.  Phrynich. 
$.  v.  /fcuriAiovo,  p.  225,  *.  c.  rcL  vpoVwwo,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fronto  (EpisL  ad  Amic.  i.  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Sulpicins  Cornelian  us ;  but  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  friend  of  Phrynichus,  as  Mai  supposes,  is 
uncertain,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
supposition.  IL.  S.] 

CORNE'LIUS.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornelia  Gens.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (D.  C.  i.  100),  that  the  dictator 
Sulla  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
slaves,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  **  Cor 
nelii,"  that  he  might  always  hare  a  large  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  : — 

1.  Cornelius,  a  secretary  (teriba)  in  Sulla's 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  city  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (Sail.  HiaL  in  Or.  Lep.; 
Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  8.) 

2.  Cornelius  Phagita,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whoso  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  b.  c.  82.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet  Can.  74 ;  Plut. 
Cues.  1.) 

3.  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  plena,  B.c.  67* 
whom  Cicero  defended.    See  below. 

4.  C.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catiline's  crew,  undertook  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Vargunteius  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.c.  63,  but  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curius  and  Fulvia.  When  ac- 
cused subsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him  ;  but  he  escaped  punishment,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  Sulla  was  accused  in  B.  c. 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
caused  his  son  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  against 
him.    (Sail.  Cat.  17,  28  ;  Cic.  pro  Sull.  2,  6,  18.) 

5.  P.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  B.  c  51. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 

6.  Cornelius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy 
sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  general 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  This 
shall  make  him  consul,  if  you  won  V'(  Suet  .4  ay.  26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
In  the  year  b.  c  67,  he  was  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
and  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shameful  abuses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populus.  The  senate  had 
of  lato  exercised  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts,  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  from  the  general 
provisions  of  the  law.    This  power  the  senate  was 


unwilling  to  be  deprived  of,  and  the  tribune  Ser- 
vilius  Globulus,  a  colleague  of  Cornelius,  was  per- 
suaded to  interpose,  and  prohibit  the  muling  of 
the  rogation  by  the  clerk.  Cornelius  thereupon 
read  it  himself,  and  a  tumult  followed.  Cornelias 
took  no  part  in  the  riot,  and  evinced  his  moderation 
by  being  content  with  a  law,  which  made  the 
presence  of  200  senators  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  a  dispensing  senatusconsultum.  When  his  year 
of  office  was  ended,  he  was  accused  of  mnje^taa  by 
P.  Cominiua,  for  reading  the  rogation  in  defiance 
of  the  intercession  of  Globulus ;  the  accusation 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  b.  c  65. 
Cornelius  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  (part  of 
whose  speech  is  extant),  and  wns  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  [Cominius,  No*.  5  and  6.] 

In  his  tribuneship,  be  was  the  successful  pro- 
poser of  a  law,  of  which  the  importance  can 
scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  order  to  check  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edict*,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  M  ut  praetores  ex  edictis  snis  per- 
petuis  jus  dicerem."  (Did.  of  Ant.  i.  v.  Edictum.) 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blameless  private  life, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  be  was  accused 
of  factiousness  by  the  nobles,  seems  to  have  advo- 
cated useful  measures.  (Asconius,  in  Cic.  pro 
CortuL;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  21,  23;  Drumann's 
QetcA.  Rom$,  ii.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  G.) 

CORNE'LIUS,  succeeded  Fabianus  as  bishop 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  a.  d.  251.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  controversy 
which  he  maintained  with  Novatianus  in  regard  to 
the  readmiseion  of  the  Lapti,  that  is,  Christian* 
who  after  biptisra,  influenced  by  the  terrors  of  per- 
secution, bad  openly  fallen  away  from  the  faith. 
Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  the 
renegades  upon  receiving  full  evidence  of  their 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  power  of 
the  church  to  grant  forgiveness  under  such  circum- 
stances and  restore  the  culprits  to  her  communion. 
Tbe  result  of  the  dispute  was,  that,  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius,  Novatianus  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  his  opponent,  who  summoned 
a  council,  by  which  his  own  opinions  were  fully 
confirmed.  U}K»n  this  the  religious  warfare  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever ;  Novatianus  was  irregu- 
larly chosen  bishop  by  some  of  bis  own  partisans 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  Novations.  [No- 
vatianus.] Cornelius,  however,  enjoyed  his 
dignity  for  but  a  very  brief  period.  He  was 
banished  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  the  emperor  Gallu*, 
in  a.  d.  252,  where  he  soon  after  died,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  suffered  martyrdom.  He  is 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistles,  two  of 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Constant's  "  Epistolae 
Pontificum,"  p.  125,  while  a  fragment  of  a  third  is 
preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius. 
(vi.  43.)    [Cyprianuk.]  [W.  R.] 

CORNE'LIUS,  SE'RVIUS.  In  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Epitome  Ltyum,  composed  about  A.  D.  945 
by  one  Embatus,  and  preserved  in  MS.  at  Flo- 
rence (Cod.  Laurent,  lxxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  that 
Servius  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvius  Julian  us,  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  remodel  the  edictum  per- 
petuum.  The  passage  (which,  though  the  late- 
ness of  its  date  diminishes  its  value,  is  tbe  most 
explicit  of  the  few  that  relate  to  this  obscure  jwrt 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Klense.  {Lekrtack 
dtr  Gesch.  dtt  lion*.  KxAU.  p.  54.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.  [Csum.] 
CORNE'LIUS  CHRYSO'GONUS.  [Chry- 

SOGONU8.] 

CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.  [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fomcus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.  [Laoo,] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcbl- 

1.1/8.] 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martuuh.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.  [Nrpos.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUS.    (Tacitus  ] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPO'LEMUS.  [Tlrpo 

LSMUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUS.  [Tuscca.] 
CORNI'ADES  (Koprido'qs),  an  intimate  friend 
of  Epicurus,  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  (de  Fin.  v.  31 ) 
as  paying  a  visit  to  Arcesiiaus.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero bare  Carneades,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Corniades  is  the  correct  reading,  since  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  («o«  pvsse  sum-tier 
rtct  secundum  Epicttr.  p.  1089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
curus, and  the  former  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epicurus,  as  Carneades  died  in 
a  c.  129,  and  Epicurus  in  b.  c  209. 

CORN1CEN,  a  *  horn-blower,"  an  agnomen  of 
Postumns  Aebutius  Elva,  consul  a  c.442  \  Elva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  uses 
the  form  Cornicinus.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Oppius  Cornicbx,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
second  decemvirate,  B.  &  450.  When  the  other 
decemvirs  had  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Cor- 
nice n  was  left  as  the  colleague  of  App,  Claudius  to 
take  care  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  he  who  convened 
the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  npon  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  scourged  without  any  cause ;  but  Cornicen, 
fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison.  (Lir.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  58 ;  Dio- 
nys.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Oppius)  Cornicinus,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilius  Serranus,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
ac.  57.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  2.) 

CORNIFl'CIA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Cornificius 
[Cornificius,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Juventius  Thalna  in  a  a  45,  when  she  was  rather 
advanced  in  years  and  had  Wen  married  several 
times ;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  because  his  for- 
tune was  not  huge  enough.  (Cic.  adAU.  xiii.  29.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Cornificius,  is  said  by 
Jlieronymus  (Cbron.  Euseb.  01.  184.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigrams,  which  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius,  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  last  moments  and 
last  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Dion  Cassius  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
Fragment.  Vatican,  ii.  p.  230.)  [W.  R.] 

CORNI'FICIA  GENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
have  come  originally  from  Rhegium.  (Cic  ad  Fun. 
xii.  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
last  century  of  the  republic ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Cornificius,  pmctor,  B.  c.  66.  On  coins  the 
name  is  written  Cornuficiua,  which  is  also  the  form 
used  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  21). 

CORNI'FICIUS.  1.  Cornipiciub,  secretory 
scriba)  of  Verres  in  his  proctorship,  a  c.  74. 
Cic.  m  fVr.  i.  57.) 
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2.  Q.  Cornificius,  was  one  of  the  judices  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the 
following  year,  a  c.  69.  He  probably  obtained 
tho  praetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  His  failure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  be  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Ccthegus  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  in  a  c. 
62,  Cornificius  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  u  vir  sobrius  ac  sanctua." 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  Act  L  10 ;  A  scon,  in  Tug.  Cand.  p. 
82;  Cic.  ad  AO.  i.l't  Soil.  Cat.  47;  Appian, 
B.C.  ii.  5;  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  13.) 

3.  Q.  Cornificius,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  b.  c.  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurclia  Orestilla,  the  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  be 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  bis  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Cornificius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesar's 
cause  (Hirt.  Ii.  Alex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
then  probably  rewarded  by  Caesar  with  the  angu- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  (Ad 
Fam,  xii.  17—30.) 

Cornificius  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
a  c  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caecilius  Bassus,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xii.  18,  19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  a  c.  44,  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  n gainst  L.  CaJ- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextius, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  of 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  related  somewhat  differently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Corni- 
ficius at  first  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  latter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  Ii.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53—^56 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  17,21;  Liv.  EpiL  123.) 

Cornificius  was  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  a  c  45  a  copy  of  his  "Ora- 
tor," but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cic  Ad  Fam.  xii.  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
u  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium."  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Cornificius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Amnion,  and  on 
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the  reverse  Juno  holding  n  shield  and  crowning  a 
man  who  has  a  lituus  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  CoRXvrici  Avgvr  Imp.  From  the 
head  of  Amnion,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
struck  in  Africa,  and  the  title  of  I  m  pern  tor  wal 
probably  given  him  by  his  soldiers  after  his  vic- 
tory over  T.  Sextius. 


4.  L.  Cornificiur,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Milo  in  u,  c  52,  after  the  death  of  Clodius.  (As- 
con,  m  Milan,  pp.  40,  54,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  P. 
Cornificius,  a  senator,  also  mentioned  by  Asconius 
(/»  MiLm.  p.  37),  is  probably  the  same  person. 

5.  L.  CoRNirtciua,  probably,  from  his  praeno- 
mcn,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was  the  accuser  of  M. 
Brutus  in  the  court  by  which  the  murderers  of 
Caesar  were  tried.  He  afterwards  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sex. 
Pompcy,  and  by  his  boldness  and  bravery  saved 
the  fleet  when  it  was  in  great  danger  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (n.  c.  38),  and  took  the  ship  of  Demo- 
chares,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  squadron. 
Cornificius  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  B.  c.  36.  He  had  been  left  by  Octavianus 
with  the  land  forces  at  Tauromenium,  where  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril ;  bat  by 
a  most  bold  and  dangerous  march  he  arrived  at 
Mylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippa's.  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  n.  c.  35 ;  and  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  such  honour  from 
saving  the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed afterwards  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  an 
elephant  whenever  he  supped  out  Like  the  other 
generals  of  Augustus,  Cornificius  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  expend  some  of  his  property  in  embel- 
lishing the  city,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Plut  Brut.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  80,  86, 
111—115;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5—7 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
79;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  18  ;  Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

Quintilian  speaks  (Hi.  1.  §  21,  ix.  3.  §§  89,  98) 
of  one  Cornificius  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Quinti- 
lian gives  from  this  work  agree  in  many  respects 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  the  "  Rhetorica 
ad  Hercnnium,"  several  critics  have  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Cornificius. 
But  the  difficulties  in  which  this  matter  is  in- 
volved are  pointed  out  under  Cicbro,  p.  727,  b. ; 
and  even  if  the  **  Rhetorica  ad  Hercnnium M  were 
written  by  Cornificius,  there  is  no  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Cornificius,  the  father,  or 
the  son  [No.  2  or  3],  as  is  usually  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  difficulties  in  this  supposition 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  | 
first  volume  (p.  lv.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
cero's works  by  Schutx.  (Lips.  1814.)  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  on  Rhetoric  referred  to  by  Quin- 
tiliun  may  be  (though  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain) 
the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  **  Etyma,"  of  which 
the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Mncrobius  (Sat.  i.  9), 
and  which  must  have  been  composed  at  least  sub- 
sequently to  b.  c,  44,  as  it  contaiued  a  quotation 
from  Cicero's  **  Dc  Natum  Deorum,"  which  was 
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published  in  that  year.  The  etymologies  of  Cor- 
nificius, frequently  quoted  by  Festus  were  taken 
undoubtedly  from  this  work,  and  arc  rather  worse 
than  the  usual  wretched  etymologies  of  the  an- 
cients. Thus,  for  instance,  mart  is  derived  from 
na vis,  because  "aqua  feratur  natans  ut  avis;" 
osciUare  from  ot  and  catiare;  nuptiae  from  norm 
M  quod  nova  petantur  conjugia,"  the  word  for 
marriage  being  of  course  of  no  consequence  ! 

Again,  there  is  a  poet  Cornificius  mentioned  bv 
Ovid  (7Hst  ii.  436),  and  also  by  Macrobius,  who 
has  preserved  an  hexameter  line  and  a  half  of  a 
poem  of  his,  entitled  m G Uncus."    (Sat.  vi.  5.) 
Donatus,  in  his  life  of  Virgil  (§§  67,  76),  likewise 
speaks  of  a  Cornificius  who  was  an  enemy  and  a 
detractor  of  the  Mantuan  bard ;  and  Servius  tells 
us,  that  Cornificius  is  intended  under  the  name  of 
Amyntas  in  two  passages  of  the  Eclogues.  (Serv. 
atl  I'inj.  Ed.  ii.  39,  v.  8.)    Now,  it  seems  proba- 
ble enough  that  the  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  and 
Macrobius  are  the  same ;  but  his  identity  with  the 
detractor  of  Virgil  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
statement  of  Hieronymus  (Cbron.  Euseb.  OL  184. 
4),  that  the  poet  Cornificius  perished  in  B.  c  41, 
deserted  by  his  soldiers.    Heyne,  who  is  followed 
by  Clinton,  remarks,  that  if  the  date  of  Hierony- 
mus is  correct  the  poet  Cornificius  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  detractor  of  Virgil,  as  the 
latter  had  not  risen  to  eminence  so  eariv  star, 
41  ;  but  Weichert  (PoLtarum  Ixitinorvm  Reliquw, 
p.  167)  observes,  that  as  the  **Culcx"  was  written 
in  B.C  44  and  some  of  the  Eclogues  before  B.  c  41, 
the  rising  fame  of  Virgil  may  have  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Cornificius,  who  is  described  by  Dona- 
tus as  a  man  **  perversae  naturae."    At  all  events, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  poet  Cornificius  is  the 
same  as  the  Cornificius  to  whom  Catullus  addresses 
his  38th  poem. 

CORNU'TUS,  occurs  as  an  agnomen  in  the 
family  of  the  Camerini,  who  belonged  to  the  pa- 
trician Sulpicia  gens  [Camrrim  s],  and  also  as  a 
cognomen  of  several 
known. 

1.  C.  Cornctur,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
61,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  man, 
and  resembling  Cato  in  his  character,  whence  he  is 
called  Pseudo-Cato.  In  57  he  held  the  office  of 
praetor,  and  was  among  those  who  were  active  in 
bringing  about  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  exile. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14,  PotL  Rrd.  in  Sen.  9.) 

2.  M.  Corn''  r a  praetorian,  served,  in  h  c 
90,  as  legate  in  the  Manic  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  experienced  officer.  (Cic  pro  Font. 
15.)  He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person 
with  the  Cornutus  who,  in  b.  c  87,  opposed  Marias 
and  Cinna,  and  was  saved  from  destruction  through 
the  artifice  of  his  slaves.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  73; 
Plut.  Afar.  43.) 

3.  M.  Cornutitr,  probably  a  son  of  No.  2, 
was  praetor  urbanus  in  a  c.  43,  and,  during  the 
absence  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  he  sup- 
plied their  place  at  Rome  :  after  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  superin- 
tend their  funeral.  When  Octavianus  shortly  after 
demanded  the  consulship  for  himself,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  grant 
it,  the  three  legions  stationed  in  the  city  went 
over  to  Octavianus,  and  M.  Cornutus  who  had  the 
command  of  one  of  them,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
(Cic  ndFam.  x.  12,  16,  Philip,  xiv.  14  ;  Val  Max. 
v.  2.  §  10  ;  Appian,  B.  C  iii  92.)         [L.  S.J 
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CORNUTUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Suidas  (a.  v.  KopvovTos, 
where,  however,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
L.  Annaeus  Cornutus  and  the  historian  are  jum- 
bled together  in  one  article),  seems  to  hare  been  a 
contemporary  of  Livy,  but  very  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  merit  His  great  wealth  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  around  him,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (G.  J.  de  Martini,  Disput. 
lit.  de  L.  Anmato  Cormdo%  p.  8,  &c.)       [L.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  ('Avraio,  Hop. 
rowToj),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  life  of  Cornutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost.  (Salinas.  EmrdL  PUn.  p.  888,  Sec.)  Our 
principal  sources  of  information  are  Silidas  (».  r. 
Kuprovroi) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Cornutus  the  historian— and  Eudocia  (p. 
273).  Cornutus  was  born  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
house  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
on  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxii.  29.)  This  happened,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  a.  D.  68.  The  account  of  Dion 
(assius  furnishes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Cornutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
satire  of  Persius.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Cornutus  was  his  work  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simplicius  and  Porphyrius.  (SchoL 
Aristot  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Simplic.  fbl.  5,  a,  ed.  Basil.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorus,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
liake's  emendation,  bore  the  title  'Arrrfpaipr)  xpor 
'A*rp6t*pow.  (Simplic.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Porphyr.  Eipoe.  Arist.  Cuteg.  p.  21,  ed.  Paris; 
Simplic  fot.  15,  b.)  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EAATpun)  6*0X07(0,  which  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  muti- 
lated treatise  Tltpl  Tt)i  twv  ©«c5v  4>0(T«a»r,  edited 
by  Gale  in  his  u  Opusc.  MythoL  Phys.  Eth."  p. 
139.  (Ritter,  Gttch.  d.  Pkiio$.  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  an  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Cornutus.  The  other 
philosophical  productions  of  Cornutus,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  hare  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.  Thus  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil's 
poems,  which  be  dedicated  to  the  poet  SUius 
Italicus.  (Suringar,  Hist.  Orii.  Scholiast,  LaL  ii. 
p.  116,  &c.)  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  also  tried  his  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
Persius  (Welcker,  Griech.  Trag.  iii.  p.  1456,  &c.)  ; 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  satires.  (Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lot,  Mm.  iii. 
p.  xvii.  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Ger.  Jo.  do  Martini, 
Dutpittutio  Litterariu  de  L.  Annueo  Cornutt>,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1 825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  Lipsiae,  1 843,  pp.  viii. — xxvii. 
(Comp.  Stahr,  Aristotelet  bet  d.  Homer*,  p.  71, 
See.)  [A.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  a.  D.  24,  in  the  affair  between  young 
Vibius  Serenas  and  his  father,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
28 )  [LSI 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
suffectus  in  a.  d.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit.  (EpisL  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 
21,31.)  [LS.] 
CORO'BIUS  (Kop«toor),  a  purple-dyer  of  Ita- 
When  the  Themenns 


nus  in  Crete, 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plnnt  a  colony, 
Corubius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  P  la  tea,  off  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  Platen 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Sam i an  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  There, 
and  of  Samos  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  IE.  E.] 

COROEBUS  (K6>m*os),  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolcmus  or  Diomcdes.  (Paus.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Virgins,  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS  (Ko>><eof),  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OL  1.  (a  c.  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daemon  Poene,  whom  Apollo  had  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pausanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viii.  26.  §  2 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  S.J 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  tha  time  of  Peri- 
cles, who  began  the  temple  of  Deroeter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (PluU 
Perk*.  13.)  [L.  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILI'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  when  Oc- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  n.  c.  43.  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlvi  49 ;  Plut  BruL  27  ;  Appian,  B. 
C.  iv.  27.) 

CORONATUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Oarisn- 
miu,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Noa. 
549—551,  ed.  Meyer).  The  first,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  amplifica- 
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tion,  possessing  no  particular  merit,  of  the  Virgil ian 
line  **  Vivo  equidera,  Titamque  extrcma  per  omnia 
duco;"  tho  second  and  third  are  short  epigrams, 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hens  fattened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  possess  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  (W.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (Kofmyl,).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ph:ejryas  and  mother  of  Asclcpius.  (l)v.  Fast.  i. 
291  ;  "Schol.  ad  Piad,  PytA.  iii.  14,  40,  59  ;  comp. 

A  St  LEMUR.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Phocis ; 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored tho  protection  of  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  ii. 
550,  &c )  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hvadcs.    (Hyfrin.  Fab.  182.)         [L.  8.] 

CoUO'NUS  (Kopw6t).  1.  A  eon  of  Apollo 
by  Chrysorthe,  father  of  Corax  and  Lamedon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Puus.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thcrsander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia,  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  5  ; 
Muller,  Orrkom.  p.  133,  &c) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneus,  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thac,  and  father  of  Leontcus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
slain  by  Heracles.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  Muller, 
Orchotn.  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  father  of  the  Argonaut  Cacneus.  (Apol- 
lod. i.  9.  $  16;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Ajrflcm.  Rkod. 
i.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

CORREUS,  a  Gaol,  chief  of  the  Dellovaci,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Bcllovaci, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  B.  c.  51.  Correus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  decisive  defeat,  dis- 
dained to  surrender  himself,  and  fell  fighting  des- 
perately. (Hirt.  D.  G.  viii.  5—17.)       [E.  E.] 

CORVI'NUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Corvus,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  give  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself,  and  his  des- 
cendants seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  Corvus.]  The  Mcssallae  Corvini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Me*sai.la. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATl'LI US,  con- 
sul in  a.  D.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  Ix. 
25 ;  Phlegon,  MiraUL  6.)  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Statilius  Corvinus  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Clandius.  (Suet  Claud.  13  ) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  father 
and  a  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  the  Coruncanii  came 
from  Came ri am  {Ann.  xi.  24);  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tusculum  (  pro  Plane.  8). 
Notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  n.  c.  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Loevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the  province  of  Etruria 
fell  to  Coruncanius,  who  was  successful  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disaffection,  and  entirely  de- 
feated the  Vulsinicnses  and  Vulcientes.  For  these 
victories  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  year.     After  subduing  Etruria, 


be  returned  towards  Rome  to  aid  Laevinus  in 
checking  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.  ( Appian,  Samm. 
10.  $  3.)  In  a.  r,  270,  he  seems  to  have  been 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina.  Modem  writers 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  ancient  historic^  ac- 
count of  this  censorship.  In  VArt  de  verifier  la 
Dale*,  L  p.  605,  Coruncanius  is  inferred  to  have 
been  censor  in  the  34  th  lustrum,  from  the  expres- 
sions of  Vellcius  Paterculus  (ii.  128),  and  a  Clau- 
dius is  wanting  to  complete  the  seven  censors  in 
that  family  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  (Tiber.  1.) 
Seneca  (de  VU.  Beat.  21 )  says,  that  Cato  of  Utka 
was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M\  Curios  and 
Coruncanius,  when  it  was  a  censorian  crime  to 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  silver.  Niebuhr  (iii. 
p.  555)  speaks  of  this  censorship  as  missing ;  bat. 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  epitomizer  of 
Livy,  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  classical  au- 
thority extant  concerning  it,  known  to  lew  modem 
scholars,  for  Panciroli  [de  Clar.  fmterp.  p.  21 )  says, 
that  Coruncanius  was  censor  with  C.  Clandios ; 
and  Val.  Forsterus  (Hi$toria  J*ru,  foL  41,  b.) 
states,  that  in  his  censorship  the  population  in- 
cluded in  tho  census  amounted  to  277,222. 

About  a  c.  254,  Coruncanius  was  created  pon- 
tifex  mnximus,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
ever  filled  that  office  (Liv.  Epist.  xviii.),  although, 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  Sempronius 
Soph  us,  and  other  plebeians,  had  been  pontine**. 
(Liv.  x.9.)  In  B.C  246,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  con- 
suls from  Sicily;  and  he  must  have  died  shortly 
afterwards,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (Cic  de  Sard. 
6),  for,  in  Liv.  EpiL  xix.,  Caecilins  Metelius  is 
named  as  pontifex  maximus. 

Coruncanius  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  lived 
on  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  M\  Curius  and 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
Roman  sage  (Sapiens),  a  character  more  practic:i] 
than  that  of  a  Grecian  philosopher,  but  be  was 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  times. 
That  philosophy  which  placed  the  highest  good  in 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M\  Curius,  wished 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  could  be  taught  to  believe  iu  precepts.  He 
was  a  manly  orator ;  his  advice  and  opinion  were 
respected  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  he  had 
great  influence  in  the  senate  as  well  as  in  the  pub- 
lic assembly.  (Cic  de  Orat.  iii.  33.)  Cicero,  who 
often  sounds  his  praises,  speaks  of  him  as  one  at 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greatness  was 
owing  to  a  special  Providence.  (De  NaL  Dear.  ii. 
66.)  To  the  highest  acquirements  of  a  politician 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and 
civil  law.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  38) 
says,  that  he  left  behind  no  writings,  but  that  be 
gave  many  oral  opinions,  which  were  banded  down 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.  Cicero  savs, 
that  the  Pontificum  Commentarii  afforded  proof' of 
his  surpassing  abilities  (Brut  1 4) ;  and,  in  the  trea- 
tise de  Legibmt  (ii.  21),  he  cites  one  of  his  memo- 
rabilia. Another  of  his  legal  fragment*  is  preserved 
by  Pliny.  (//.  N.  viii.  51.  s.  77.)  It  might  be 
supposed  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  (Ep.  114),  that 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  his  time, 
for  he  there  ridicules  the  affectation  of  orators, 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Crassus  and  Curio 
too  modern,  went  back  to  the  language  of  the  13 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  Coruncanius. 

There  is  a  passage  relating  to  Coruncanius  in 
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Pomponius  (Dig.  1 .  tit.  2.  a.  8.  §  35),  which  has 
given  occasion  to  much  controversy.  He  says 
that  Comncanius  was  the  first  who  publicly  pro- 
fessed law,  since,  before  his  time,  jurists  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  the  jus  civile,  and  gave  their 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  advice.  The  statement  as  to  the  early  con- 
cealment of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  tic 
fabulous  (Puchta,  Institution™,  i.  p.  301);  but 
here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  technical  regulations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Schroder  (in  Hugo's  GW.  Mag.y.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanius  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontiffs — to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
clients.  He  further  thinks  that  Coruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
struction in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
arc  passages  which  prove  that  such  theoretic  in- 
struction was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic.  BruL  89,  de  Antic  1,  de  Ley.  I  4,  de  Of.  ii. 
13.)  Schroder  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Coruncanius  first  publicly  professed  law  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  ple- 
beians and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  law 
by  attending  his  consultations.  This  interpreta- 
tion, though  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  favour 
with  Hugo  (/?.  It  (r.  p.  460)  and  Zimmern  (/?. 
Ii.  (i.  i.  §  53),  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strained, 
and  we  think  Pomponius  must  have  meant  to  con- 
vey, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Coruncanius,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Corunca- 
nius were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
seeing  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  but  that  they  received  special  in- 
struction in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncanii  who  were  sent  B.  c  228  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricum,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jurist.  (Appian,  de  Jiebus  ///sr.  7  ;  Polyb.  ii.  8  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  6.)  By  Polybius  they  are 
called  Cuius  and  Lucius;  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberius. 

Titus  for  Tiberius,  and  Corancanus  for  Corun- 
canius, are  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist's  name. 

(Rutilius,  Vita*  JCtorunty  c.  5  ;  Heineccius, 
Hist.  Jur.  Civ.  §118;  Sch  weppe,  R.KG.%\  27 ; 
L.  A.  Wurftel,  Epist.  de  TL  Coruncfinio,  Hal. 
1740.)  [J.  T.G.I 

CORVUS,  a  snrnamo  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va- 
leria gentes.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  form 
Corvinus  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvns.    [See  below,  No.  3,  and  Corvinus.] 

1.  L.  Aquillius  Corvus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  one  of  the  moat  illus- 
trious men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
was  born  about  R.  c  37 1  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles attending  the  Licinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
of  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  serving  in  B.  c.  349  as  military  tri- 
bune in  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camillus 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls.   His  celebrated 
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exploit  in  this  war,  from  which  be  obtained  the 
surname  of  M  Corvus,"  or  **  Raven,**  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  table.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  size  challenged  to  single  comlwit  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  at  the  face  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barbarian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
buttle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
ful people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27  ;  GelL  ix.  II  j 
Val.  Max.  viiL  15.  $  5;  Eutrop.  ii.  6.) 

In  B.  c.  346  Corvus  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetelins  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Volsci,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satrieum,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
vii.  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  17.) 

In  B.  c.  343  Corvus  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina.  Young  as  he 
was  Corvus  was  already  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Samnites,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldiers  was 
as  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  most  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Gaurus 
above  Cumne :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Sabellians  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  passes  near  Caudium,  where  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Decius.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  or  with  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Suessula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  bad  been 
shun  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dards are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  fact  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  are  mostly  deve- 
loped at  an  early  age.  (Liv.  viL  28 — 39 ;  Appian, 
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Ia  the  year  following,  B.  c  342,  Corvus 
appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  army.  The  legions  stationed  at  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  Campanian  towns  had  openly  re- 
Ix'lled,  marched  against  Heme,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Coitus  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  favourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  ao  amnesty  was 
granted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 
account,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Niebuhr  (iii.  p.  63,  4c.)  at  great  length.  (Li v.  vii. 
40—42.) 

In  B.  c  335  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  since  the  Sidict- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Galea,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.  The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cales  was 
given  to  Corvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations. Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
I  Ionian*  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Calenus  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.  (Liv.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  a.  c.  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrcx  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Saiunitea  in  b.  c 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  curule  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  fl»  c  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Marsi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  genius  of  Corvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  battle; 
several  of  their  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plcstina, 
and  Fresilia,  were  taken ;  and  the  Marsi  were 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Marsi,  Corvus 
marched  into  Etruria;  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new the  auspices.  In  his  absence,  bis  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  some  mili- 
tary standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome ;  a  "  justitium"  or  universal  cessa- 
tion from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle ;  and  an- 
other triumph  was  added  to  the  laurels  of  Corvus. 
(x.  3—5.) 

In  b.  c.  300,  Corvus  was  elected  consul  for  the 
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fifth  time  with  Q.  Appuleius  Punsa. 
of  affairs  at  home  rather  than  those  abroad  led  to 
his  election  this  year.  There  must  have  been  se- 
vere struggles  between  the  two  orders  for  some 
time  previously,  and  probably  both  of  them  looked 
to  Corvus  as  the  man  most  likely  to  bring  matters 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  During  his  fifth  con- 
sulship the  Ogulnian  law  was  passed,  by  which 
the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  were  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians.  The  consul  himself  renew- 
ed the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  right  of 
appeal  (provocate)  to  the  people,  and  rendered  it 
more  certain  to  be  observed  by  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  trans^revst-d 
it.  (x.  5,  6—9.) 

In  a.  c  299  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  sixth 
time  in  place  of  T.  Manilas  Torquatus,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  engaged 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  so  great  a 
man,  and  the  superstitious  feeling  attending  it, 
induced  the  people  unanimously  to  appoint  Corvus 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etruscans,  who  }vjA 
been  elated  by  the  death  cf  Torquatus,  no  sooner 
beard  of  the  arrival  of  Corvus,  than  they  kept 
close  within  their  fortifications,  nor  could  he  pro- 
voke them  to  risk  a  battle,  although  he  set  whole 
villages  on  fire,  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corvus  retired  from  public  life  ; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  and  reach- 
ed the  age  of  a  hundred.  His  health  was  sound 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a  memor- 
able example  of  the  favours  of  fortune.  He  was 
twice  dictator,  six  times  consul,  and  had  filled  the 
curule  chair  twenty-one  times.  He  lived  to  see 
Pyrrhus  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  dominion  of 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  He 


(lie 


ut  B.  c  217,  seven  years  before  the 


coinmencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Cic  d* 
Srncet  17  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13.  §  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  48.  s.  49;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  the  statue* 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroes.  (Cell.  ix.  11  ; 
comp.  Suet  Aug.  31.) 

2.  M.  V ALBUM'S  M.  p.  M.  n.  Maximi*  Cor- 
vinus,  son  apparently  of  the  preceding,  was  consul 
with  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua  in  B.  c  289 ;  but  hi* 
name  occurs  onlv  in  the  Fasti. 

CORYBANTES.    [Cabkiri  and  Ctbklb.] 

CORY 'CI  A  (Kopwcfa  or  K»pv«is),  a  nymph, 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or 
Lycorcus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  it* 
name.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2,  32.  §  2.)  The  plural, 
Coryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pleistu<* 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  710;  Ov.  Met  i.  320,  HenM. 
xx.  221.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'Ri  DUS  (Ko'/wooj),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eighty  stadLt 
from  Corone,  on  the  tea-coast.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 
4,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

CO'RYLAS.    [Coty«,No.  1.] 

CORYPHAEA  (Kopt^alo),  the  goddess  who 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Corypbaeon,  near  Epidaurus.  (Paus.  iL  28.  §  2; 
It  is  also  applied  to  designate  the  highest  or 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  an  epi- 
thet to  Zeus.    (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

CORYPHA'SIA  (Kopv^ourk),  a  mrnarae  of 
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derived  from  the  promontory  of  Corypha- 
sion,  on  which  »he  had  a  sanctuary.  (Paus.  iv. 
36.  §2.)  IL.  S.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  (KopvOaMla).  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festival  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boys  were  carried  into  her  sanc- 
tuary. (Athen.  i v.  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

CO'RYTHUS  (K6pv6oi).  I.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  Elect  ra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Jasius  and  Dardanus.  He  is  described  as  king 
of  Tuscia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Corythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  hi.  167,  vii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loved 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  rather.  (Parthen.  Erot.  34.) 
According  to  other  traditions,  Oenono  made  use  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
Paris  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  NarraL  22  ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lyeoph.  57.) 
Others  again  call  Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret  t.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  ii.  p.  31 1 ;  Ov.  Met  v.  125,  xiL  290  ;  Paua, 
i.  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

COSCCyNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
this  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
consulship  :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
M.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  a.  c.  135.  I  Cosconius.] 
COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  Cosconiur,  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Quinctilius 
Varus,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  n.  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  CosroNius,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, praetor  in  a.  c  1 35,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  Epit.  56.) 

3.  C  Cosco.NirB,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
n.  c.  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Roman  armies.  According  to  Livy 
(Epit. 75)  Cosconius  and  Lucceius  defeated  the 
Sunnites  in  battle,  slew  Marina  Egnatiua,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  enemy's  generals,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian (B.  C.  i.  52)  says,  that  Cosconius  burnt  Sala- 
pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusium ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 
and  obliged  him  to  foil  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
batius,  the  Samnite  general,  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
conius, defeated  with  a  loss  of  1 5,000  men,  and 
fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Cosconius  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
nates,  Venusini,  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 
Poediculi  in  two  days.  Most  modern  commenta- 
tors identify  Egnatius  and  Trebatius,  and  suppose 
that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Schweig)i.  ./-/  -•«/•/'.  /.<•.);  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  different  battles. 

The  "above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
snme  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
Illyricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  a  c. 
7  8,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalmattn, 
took  Salonae,  and,  after  concluding  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time. 
(  Eutrop.  vl  4 ;  Ores.  v.  23;  comp.  Cic  pro  Clu- 
m*.  35.) 

4.  C.  Cosconius  Caiidianus,  adopted  from 
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the  Calidin  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic.  Brut.  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  a.  c  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
waa  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed 
in  n.  c  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  Sutl.  14,  in  Vatin.  5  ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viii.  L  $  8;  Cic  ad  AU.  &  19,  ix.  %  a  ; 
Quintil.  xii.  1.  $  16.) 

6.  C.  CoscoNins,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a.  c. 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vnti- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius.  In 
the  same  year,  C.  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  hestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconius  and  Galla,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cae- 
sar's soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  a  c,  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic  in  Vatin.  7,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii.  6;  Plut.  Can.  51  ;  comp.  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  52, 
(iouktmds  too.) 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  handled  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial, 
(ii.  77,  iii.  69  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poctarum  Latin- 
orum  Reliquiae,  p.  249,  &c.) 

Varro  speaks  (L.  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Miiller)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  "Actiones,"  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 


It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Cose.  M.  F., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies ;  and  as  we  find  that 
they  were  censors  in  a  c.  92,  the  coin  is 
to  that  year.  (Eckhcl.  v.  p.  196.) 


COSINGAS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  (Stratag. 
vii.  22.)  [P- S.] 

COSMAS  (Koo>iat),  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  St  Damianus,  with  whose 
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name  hi*  own  i«  constantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  particulars  of  their  lives  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserred  by  A  maid  us  Vil- 
lanovanus  (Antidot.  p.  453,  in  Opera*  ed.  Basil. 
1585),  and  there  are  several  Greek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  is  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churches  on  the  27th  of  September.  (Ada 
Sanct^  Sept.  vol.  vii.  p.  428;  Borner,  De  Cosma  ei 
Dam. . .  Commentation  Helmest.  1751, 4ta;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Gr.  vol.  ix.  p.  68,  xiii.  128,  ed.  vet.;  Biovius, 
NomencUtor  Sanctorum  Profcukme  Mcdicorum  ; 
i  arpzovius,   i*c  Minnas  an  j'AXieftu  pro  >>iruits 

hditu.)  (W.  A  0.] 

COSMAS  (ttarpas),  of  Jxrikai.bm,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine 
(about  a.  D.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  fuAaJo*.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (iK<ppaats)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  edition  of  them  has  been 
published.  Fabricius  mentions  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gallandi's  BiUioth.  Patrutn.  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  are  acrostics.  (Suid.  «.  r. 
'Ia»flbtT)f  6  AofuaoKtiris  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  viii.  596.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Kou^as),  commonly  called  Indico- 
PLKUSTK9  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
a.  n.  535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multifa- 
rious knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  embody  his  information  in 
books.  Hi*  chief  work  is  his  TowoypaQla  Xpur- 
-nos-unf,  u  Topograph  ia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
rum  Opinio  dc  Mundo,"  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  surface. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  father*.  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  vast  oblong  plain, 
its  length  from  cant  to  west  being  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  information  it  contains.  Its  author 
describes  in  general  with  great  accuracy  the  situa- 


tion of  countries,  the  manners  of  their  people,  their 
modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other 
particulars  of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  illustrations,  which 
are  far  from  being  methodically  arranged,  touch 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverse.  He  speaks,  for 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  Israelites  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  garments  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  the  rite  of 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics, the  state  of  the  Christians  in  India,  their 
bishops,  priests,  Ac  But  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  information  relates 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  which 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  Adulite,  coo- 
si  8 ting  of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  consecrated 
to  Mars,  with  the  images  of  Hercules  and  Mercury 
sculptured  upon  it  On  every  side  of  this  monu- 
ment Greek  letters  were  written,  and  an  ample 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Energetes  (b.  c 
247-222).  This  was  copied  by  Cosmas,  and  is 
given,  with  notes,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Topography.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Cosmas  has  made  tsro 
different  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  while  the 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes,  the  second 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  conquests 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.  The  author 
also  inserts  in  the  work,  in  illustration  of  his  sen- 
timents, astronomical  figures  and  tables.  We  meet 
too  with  several  pn  ski  cos  from  writings  of  the 
fathers  now  lost,  and  fragments  of  epistles,  espe- 
cially from  Athanasius. 

Photius  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  production  with- 
out mentioning  the  writer's  name,  probably  becaii*? 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xptoruwoi  fUCXos% 
*•  Christianorum  liber,  Expositio  in  Octateuchum  ;** 
the  former,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  Christian* 
concerning  the  earth ;  the  latter,  because  the  first 
part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  tabernacle  of  Mo«-* 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Cosmas's  wirr* 
rives  are  fabulous.  The  monk,  however,  relate* 
events  as  they  were  commonly  received  and  viewed 
in  his  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  and  familiar. 
So  far  is  it  from  approaching  eli  gunce  or  elevatkw, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  rnirn 
at  pompous  or  polished  phraseology ;  and  in  several 
places  he  modestly  acknowledges  that  his  mode  of 
expression  is  homely  and  inelegant. 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in  the  contents  of  the 
work.  It  was  composed  at  different  time*.  At 
first  it  consisted  of  five  books ;  but  in  conseq acn« 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  the  remaining 
seven  at  different  periods,  enlarging,  correcting, 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  argumenta  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  sphe- 
rical. This  accounts  for  the  longer  and  shorter 
forms  of  the  production  in  different  manuscript 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  published  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  truth 
century,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Collcciio  S'oca 
Pair  urn  et  Scriptonim  Grarcorum,  fol.,  Paria,  1 706, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  113 — 346,  to  which  the  editor  prefixed 
an  able  and  learned  preface.  This  is  the  best 
edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  titfJutlJiaca  I'etz- 
Pairum  edited  by  Gallandi,  Yen.  1 765,  vol.  ix. 
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We  learn  from  Cosmas  himself,  tlutt  he  com- 
posed a  Uniceraal  Cotnnogrttphy,  as  also  Astronomi- 
cal tables,  in  which  the  motions  of  the  stars  were 
described.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.  These  are  now  lost.  Leo  Alia ti us  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Alczandrinum ;  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Care,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
Cosmas,  copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  his  observations.  (Montfaucon, 
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Pair,  et  Scriptor.  Graeeor.  vol.  ii. ; 


Care,  Materia  Literarioy  voL  i.  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric.  BiU.  Urate,  vol.  jv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 
COSMAS,  a  Oraeco-Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
Cosmas  Maoistzr,  probably  because  he  Ailed  the 
office  of  magister  officiorum  under  Romanus  Senior ; 
although  Rent,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Harmenopulns  in  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Meermann's  Thesaurus,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  family  sur- 
name. In  Leunclavius  (J.  G.  R.  ii.  pp.  1G6, 1G7) 
are  two  tententiae  («H<f»0  °f  Cosmas  in  the  style  of 
imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  had  been  authorised 
by  Romanus  to  frame  legal  regulations.  It  further 
appears  from  a  Novell  of  Romanus,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leunclavius  (ii.  p.  158),  that 
Cosmas  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com- 
position of  his  laws.  Hence  Assemani  (BibL  Jur. 
Orient.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  pp.  582—584)  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Cosmas  a  legal  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
Senior  (a.  d.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  inXayii 
vouttv  rwr  hr  JmTo>s»  iiertfaufpw.  (Lambecius, 
Comment,  in  BiU.  Vindob.  vL  p.  98 ;  Zachariae, 
Hut.  J.G.R.%  57.)  The  preface  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  his 
edition  of  the  Prochcirou  of  Basileius  (6  wp6xtlP°* 
y6]xot,  Heidelb.  1837).  Cedrenus  (in  Constantino 
tt  Romano)  mentions  Cosmas  as  a  patricius  and 
logotheta  dromi,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Harmcnopulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Romai'ca  of 
Magister  (to  'Puueuna  rov  Vlwyiarpou  KryofUra), 
and  Jac  Godefroi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
of  Graeco-Roman  law,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth  ;  but  we  believe  the  Magister 
referred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustathius 
Patricius  Romanus.  (  Reiz,  ad  Harmenop.  in  Meerm. 
The*,  viii.  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400;  Pohl,  ad 
Suarts.  NotiL  Basil,  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x); 
Zachariae,  Hist.  Jur.  G.  R.  %  41.)     [J.  T.  G.J 

COSMAS  (Koffaaj),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 
title  in  Brunck's  AnaUrta,  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
a  mechanician,  is  the  nuthor  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Ana/».  iii.  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Cosmas 
I ndioon. rustics,  or  as  the  Cosmas  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 
altogether  uncertain.  (P.  S.J 

C'O'SROES,  king  of  Parthia.  [  Arracks  XXV.] 
CO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidab.] 
COSSl'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family 
which  came  from  Tibur.  None  of  its  members 
ever  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
1.  L.  Coss:nh's  of  Tibur,  received  the  Ronuui 
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franchise  in  cons<H| uence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caelius,  whom  he  had  accused.  (Cic.  pro  Balb. 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cossinins 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
praetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacus,  &  c  73.  (Plut.  Crass.  9.) 

2.  L.  CossiNit'8,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic.  pro  lialb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mention*  his 
death  in  B.  c  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cic  ad  Att.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1,  ad  Fam.  xiii. 
23 ;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  46.) 

3.  L.  CosaiNiuft  Anchiali'S,  a  freedman  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpicius 
in  B.  c  46.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  Cos8I.ni  us,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero's,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order  • 
to  cure  his  friend.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  4.  s.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  family  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aero,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
u  Cossus"  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomen 
in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  C»**i  and  Maluginensea  were 
probably  one  family  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  surnames  are  united,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
caso  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Malugiuensis,  consul 
in  B.  c  485.  [  Maluoinknsir.  J  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Cossi  aud 
separate  families. 

1.  Skr.  Cornklius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Coasua,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  b»  c.  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Diod.  xii. 
53;  Liv.iv.23.) 

2.  Skr.  Cornrlius  (M.  p.  L.  n.)  Cosaus,  pro- 
bably  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  n.  c. 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatits  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  a,  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with, 
the  care  of  the  city,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Veii.  But  the 
latter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  AemUius  Mamercinus  dictator,  who  in  his 
turn  appointed  Cos<ms  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Cost  us  who  killed  Lax  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi- 
cated his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
opima  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
nius was  slain,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  B.  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus,  when  he  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerci- 
nus, who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  had  dis- 
covered a  linen  breastplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  consul 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cossus1  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  slam 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
( Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  25.) 
In  dedicating  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  have  added 
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the  title  of  consul,  either  on  account  of  his  having 
filled  that  dignity  or  in  consideration  of  hit  holding 
at  the  time  the  consular  tribunate,  ( Liv.  iv.  1 9, 20, 
30 — 82;  Plot.  Bomtd.m  16,  MarceO,  8;  Niebuhr, 
ii.  p.  458,  &c  ;  Propert.  iv.  10.  23,  &c,  who  gives 
quite  a  different  account.) 

3.  P.  CORNBLIUS  A.  F.  P.  N.  CoSSUS,  consular 

tribune  in  B.  c. 415.  (Liv.  iv.  49;  Diod.  xiii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornblius  A.  F.  M.  N.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L. 
Furius  Medullinus  1 L,  the  year  in  which  plebeian 
quaestors  were  first  created.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  54 ; 
Diod.  xiii  88.) 

6.  A.  Cornblius  A.  f.  M.  n.  Cosbur,  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  b.  c  413  with  L.  Furius  Me- 
dullinus. (Liv.  iv.  51 ;  Diod.  xiii.  43.) 

6.  P.  Cornblius  A.  F.  M.  N.  Cossua,  brother 
of  Noa.  4  and  5,  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictator  was  appointed  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  AequL  (Liv.  iv.  56; 
Diod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  Cornblius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Rdttlus  Cossus, 
dictator  in  b.  c.  408,  defeated  the  Volsci  near  An- 
tium,  laid  waste  their  territory,  took  by  storm  a 
fort  near  lake  Fucinus,  by  which  he  made  3000 
prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  a.  c.  406.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cn.  Cornrlius  P.  F.  A.  N.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  H.  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  city  while  his  colleagues  marched  against  Veil, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  he  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Capenates,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle.  Cossua  was  a 
moderate  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  his  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  those 
horsemen,  who  were  not  supplied  with  a  horse  by 
the  state,  and  was  supposed  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  his  half-brother  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Licinius  Calvus,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
B.c  400.  (Liv.  iv.  58,  61,  v.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  Cornblius  Maluginbnsis  Cossua,  con- 
sular tribune  a  c  395,  when  be  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus;  but  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fla- 
vus  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (Liv.  v.  24;  Fasti.) 

10.  A.  Cornblius  Cossus,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator B.  C.  385,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Manlius. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Lntini,  Herntci 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manlius  into  prison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Volsci.  (Liv.  vi. 
11-16.) 

11.  A.  Cornblius  Cossua,  consular  tribune  in 
R.  c  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws  were  passed. 
(Liv.  vi.  36,  42.) 

12.  A.  Cornblius  Cossus  Arvina.  [Arvina.] 
COSSU'TIA,  the  first  wife  of  C  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  family,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents, 
while  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
bim  in  bis  seventeenth  year,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  (Suet.  Cars.  1.) 
COSSUTIA  GENS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet. 


COTTA. 

Cart.  1 ),  never  attained  to  any  importance.  It  is 
conjectured  by  some  from  Cicero's  mention  of  the 
C'otmutianae  tabulae,  near  Caetena,  in  Gallia  CisaJ- 
pina  {ad  Fam.  xvi.  27),  that  the  Coasutii  came 
originally  from  that  place.  On  coins  of  this  gens 
we  find  the  cognomens  Maridianus  and  SaUl<u, 
but  none  occur  in  history. 

COSSUTIA'NUS  CA'PITO.  [Capita,  p.  602, 

**  M.  COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  man  ot 
the  greatest  respectability  and  integrity,  who  lived 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  and 
defended  Xcno  before  the  latter.  (Cic  Verr.  iii. 
22,  80.) 

COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  of  Syria 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  about 
a.  c  168,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 
The  temple,  however,  in  its  present  form,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  pillars  by  Sulla,  was 
finished  by  Hadrian.  (Vitruv.  Prarf.  viL  ;  Liv. 
xli.  20;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  10  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  594,  a.  ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5  ;  Jacob*. 
Amaltk,  U.  p.  249;  Bockh,  Corp.  Immt.  I  n.  362, 
363.)  [L.  U.J 

COTISO,  a  king  of  the  Dacian%  who  was  con- 
quered in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Leotulu*. 
(Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Hor.  Carm.  iii  8.  18.)  He  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Getae,  to 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Augustus  be- 
trothed his  daughter  Julia,  and  whose  daughter 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  marriage.  (Suet.  A »</. 
63.) 

Q.  COTIUS  surnamed  ACHILLES  on  ac- 
count of  his  bravery,  accompanied,  as  a  legate,  the 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Macednnicus  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  B.C.  143,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  two  of  the  enemy  in 
single  combat.    (Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  21.) 

COTTA,  AURE'LIUS.     1.  C.  Aurblius 
Cotta,  was  consul  in  B.  c  252,  with  P.  Servilius 
Geminus,  and  both  consuls  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  with  great  suet  e**. 
Among  several  other  places  they  also  took  Himera, 
but  its  inhabitants  had  been  secretly  removed  by 
the  Carthaginians.    Afterwards  Cotta  borrowed 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united  them  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he  sailed  to 
Li  para,  the  blockade  of  which  be  left  to  his  tri- 
bune, Q.  Cassius,  with  the  express  order  not  to 
engage  in  a  battle  ;  but,  during  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstanding  allowed  hire- 
self  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  in  which 
many  Romans  were  killed.    On  being  informed  of 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Li  para,  besieged  and  took 
the  town,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and 
deprived  Cassius  of  his  office  of  tribune.  Cotta 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  discipline  which  be 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  of  which  several 
instances  are  on  record.    During  the  siege  of 
Lipara  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  P.  Aurelius  Pecu- 
niola,  was  scourged  and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,  because  through  his  fault  a  part 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  consequence  of 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     It  was  probably  during  the  same 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigour  towards 
the  equites  who  refused  to  obey  his  commands. 
(Frontin.  Stratcg.  i v.  1.  §  22.)    At  the  close  of  his 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians 
and  Sicilians.    In  248  he  obtained  the  consulship 
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ft  second  time,  together  with  his  former  colleague, 
P.  Servilius  Oeminus,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Cartholo  in  rain  en- 
dearoared  to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  the 
coasts  of  Italy ;  but  further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him.  (Zonar.  viii.  14,  16  ;  Oros. 
iv.  9 ;  Cic  Acad.  ii.  26  ;  Fronlin.  StrtUeg.  it.  1. 
8  31 ;  Val.  Max.  iL  7.  §  4  ;  Fast  Capit) 

2.  M.  Aorkliu8  Cotta,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
B>  c  216,  and  had  in  212  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Puteoli  under  the  consul  A  pp.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.  Nine  years  later,  blc.  203,  he  was 
Appointed  decemvir  stuTomiw,  in  the  place  of  M. 
I'omponiu*  Matho.  The  year  after  this  be  wn« 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  against  Carthage,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  energy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  B.  C.  201,  a*  tiecemcir  sacroruMy  in 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Ola- 
brio,  (Lit.  xriiL  30,  xxv.  22,  xxix.  38,  xxx.  26, 
42,  xxxi.  3, 5,  50.) 

3.  C  Aurrlius  Cotta,  was  praetor  urbanus, 
in  b.  c.  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpicius 
(ialba,  He  obtained  Italy  a*  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Boians,  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Hamilear,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
Furiua  Purpureo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  laurels  being  snatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  with  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  bor>ty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furiua  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  27,  xxxi.  5,  6, 
10,  11,  21,  22,  47,  49  ;  Zonar.  ix.  15  ;  Oros.  It. 
20.) 

4.  M.  Al'rkmus  Cotta,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  in  a  c  189,  during  the  war  against 
Antiochua.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  urn- 
txiAsadors  of  Antiochus,  with  Fumenes  and  the 
Khodiana,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  East.  (Li  v.  xxxvii.  52;) 

5.  L.  Aurrlius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  in  b.  c.  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians.    (Liv.  xl.  27*) 

6.  L.  Aurrlius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  B.  c  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  office  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  claims.  In  B.C  144,  he  was  con- 
sul together  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Gal  bo,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  senate  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
command  against  Viriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
Aemilianus  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
country  was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul Fabius  Maxirnus  Aemilianus.  Subsequently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  al- 
though be  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
be  was  acquitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Mctel- 
lus  Macedonicus.  Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
considered  a  veteraior%  that  is,  a  man  cunning  in 
managing  his  own  attain.  (VaL  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 
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5.  S  4,  viii.  I.  §  1 1  ;  Cic  pro  Murtn.  28, pro  Font. 
13,  Brut.  21,  Divin  in  Caecit.  21  ;  Tacit  Ann.  iii. 
66.) 

7.  L.  Aurrlius  Cotta,  was  consul  in  B.c  1 19, 
and  pro|>os^d  in  the  senate  that  C  Marius,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Marius,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself,  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (Plut  Mar.  4  ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  17.)  From 
Appian  (iUyr.  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  Cotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metellus  in  the  war 
against  the  Illyrians,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further. 

8.  L.  Aurrlius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c  95,  together  with  T.  Didius  and  C. 
N  urban  us.  When  the  last  of  them  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Didius  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  (Umplum).  Ha 
most  afterwards  have  hold  the  office  of  praetor, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  sjteaks 
of  him  several  times,  ami  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatiua  Catulus  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  orators.  (Cic.  de 
Orai,  ii.  47,  iii.  11,12,  Brut.  36,  74). 

9.  C.  Aurrlius  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
born  in  a.  c  124,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Lirius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  B-c  91 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sued  for  the  tribuneship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lax  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  a.  c  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa- 
vius.  In  that  year  be  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  from  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  law,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic  Fraym. 
Cornel,  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Ascon.; 
Sal  lust,  J/ist.  Fraym.  p.  210,  ed.  Gerlach.)  A 
lex  de  juilkiis  privmti$  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  (Fragm.  Corn.  p. 44 8,)  which,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  the  year  after  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
H  iempsal  of  Maurciania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  Gaul  for  his  province,  and  al- 
though be  did  not  carry  on  any  real  war  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solemnity  was  to  take  place,  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  ho  died  the  same  day.  Cotta 
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wai  one  of  the  mn*t  distinguished  orators  of  his 
time ;  he  is  placed  by  the  side  of  P.  Sulpicius  and 
C.  Caesar,  and  Cicero  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him.  Cicero,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  and  when  Sulla  still  hod  the  power  in  his 
hands,  pleaded  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium 
against  Cotta,  characterises  him  as  a  most  acute 
and  subtile  orator;  his  arguments  were  always 
sound,  but  calm  and  dry,  and  his  oratory  was  never 
sublime  or  animated.  We  still  possess  a  specimen 
of  it  among  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  J/uloriae. 
He  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  also  with  the 
study  of  philosophy,  for  Cicero  introduces  him  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  "  De  Oratore,**  and 
in  the  third  book  of  the  "  I)e  Natura  Deorum," 
as  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Academics.  (Cic 
de  OraL  i.  7,  ii.  23,  til  3,  8,  Bnd.  19,  55,  86, 
88,  90,  OrxU.  30,  38,  ad  Att.  xii.  20,  in  Verr.  i. 
AO,  iii.  7,  de  Agr.  ii.  22,  in  Pimm.  26  ;  Sal- 
lust,  Hid.  Fragtn.  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Oerl.;  Appion, 
de  Ii.  C  i.  37.  Compare  Meyer,  Fragm.  OnU. 
Horn,  p.  338,  &&,  2nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  A i  K  u  ii  s  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
was  consul  in  a  c.  74,  together  with  L.  Licinius 
Lncullus.  In  this  year  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  broke  out  again,  and  while  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Metellus,  Cotta  obtained  Bithynia 
for  his  province,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  I'ro- 
pontis.  When  Mithridates  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  his  army,  Cotta  retreated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  his  fleet  was  stationed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Cotta  was  not  only  defeated  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  but  lost 
his  whole  fleet  of  sixty-four  saiL  Mithridates, 
who  had  to  direct  his  attention  towards  another 
quarter,  left  Cotta  nt  Chalcedon.  During  this  cam- 
paign Cotta  dismissed  his  quaestor,  P.  Oppius, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  against  him.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  accusation  against  Op- 
pius, who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  Afterwards 
Cotta  himself  was  charged  by  C.  Carbo  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Bithynia, 
and  was  condemned.  His  son,  M.  Aurelius Cotta, 
took  revenge  for  this  hostility  of  Carbo  towards 
his  father,  by  accusing  Carbo  of  the  same  crime, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  he  (M.  Cotta)  assumed 
the  manly  gown.  (Liv.  EpU.  93  ;  Eutrop.  vi.  6  ; 
Sail.  Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  iv. ;  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  67  ; 
Plut.  Luadl.  5,  6,  8 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  1 3,  pro 
Muren.  15,  pro  Opp.  Fragm.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli  ; 
Dion.  Cass  xxxvi.i>3;  Appion,  MUM*.  71 ;  Vol 
Max.  v.  4.  §  4.) 

II.  Lu  AuRKi.ifa  Cotta,  a  brother  ot'  Nos.  9 
and  1 0,  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  70,  in  which  year  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (lex  A  nre/ia  judiciaria), 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  courts  consisting  of 
senators,  equites,  and  the  tribuni  oerarii.  The 
main  onject  oi  tins  law  was  to  aepn\e  tiie  senators 
of  their  exclusive  right  to  act  as  judices,  and  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state  a  share  in  the 
judicial  functions  for  which  reason  the  law  is 
sometimes  vaguely  described  as  having  transferred 
the  judicia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pactus  were  the 
consuls  elect  for  the  year  B.  c.  65,  but  both  were 
accused  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  of  ambitus :  they  were  convicted  and  their 
accusers  were  elected  consuls  in  their  stead.  No 
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P.  Autronius  Pactus  formed  a  plan  with  Catiline  for 
murdering  the  consuls  and  most  of  the  senators. 
This  conspiracy  however  was  discovered  and  frus- 
trated. The  year  after  his  consulship,  H.  c  64, 
Cotta  was  censor,  but  he  and  bis  colleague  abdi- 
cated on  account  of  the  machinations  of  the  tribunes. 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  suppressed  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspiracy,  in  the  debates  upon  which  in  the 
senate  Cotta  had  taken  a  part,  he  proposed  a  tmp- 
piitatia  for  Cicero ;  and  he  afterwards  shewed  the 
same  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  orator,  as  he 
was  the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the  senate  a  mo- 
tion for  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  his  exile.  Du- 
ring the  civil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Caesar,  whose  mother  Aurelia  was  his  kinswoman, 
and  when  Caesar  was  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  it  was  rumoured  that  Cotta,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  quindecimvir,  would  propose  in 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  Caesar  the  title  of  king, 
since  it  was  written  in  the  libri  fatales  that  the 
Partitions,  against  whom  Caesar  was  preparing 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  Cotta  rarely  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  from  a  feeling  of  despair. 
He  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  of  the  highest  prudence.  (Ascon.  in  Cornel. 
pp.  64,  67,  78,  Ac;  Cic  in  Pimm.  16,  «  Verr.  ii. 
71,  m  P.  Clod.  7,  de  Leg.  Apr.  ii.  17,  m  CutiL 
iii.  8,  Philip,  ii.  6,  pro  Dom.  26,  32,  pro  SerL 
34,  ad  Att.  xii.  2\,  de  Leg.  iii.  19,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
2  ;  Suet.  Caet.  79 ;  Liv.  Epit.  97  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  32;  Corn.  Ncp.  Attic.  4 ;  Plut.  Ck.  27.  Comp. 
Orelli,  Ononi.  TulL  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  ArKki.ii>  Cotta  Mmsallinus,  a  son 
of  the  orator  Messalla,  who  was  adopted  into 
the  Aurelia  gens.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  he  made  him- 
self notorious  for  the  gratuitous  harshness  and  ani- 
mosity with  which  he  acted  on  several  occasions. 
This  drew  upon  him  an  accusation  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious senators  in  a.d.  32,  for  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  Tiberius ;  but  the  emperor  him- 
self sent  a  written  defence  to  the  senate,  which  of 
course  procured  his  acquittal.  Tacitus  characterises 
him  as  nooUis  auidem,  led  egent  ob  luxmm  ft  per 
flagitia  in/amis.  (Plin.  H  N.  x.  27  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32,  ir.  20,  v.  3,  vi.  5,  &c.) 

On  coins  of  the  Aurelia  gens  we  find  the 
of  M.  Cotta  and  L.  Cotta,  but  there  are  no 


of  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  preceding 
persons.  Of  the  two  coins  annexed  the  obverse  of 
the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the  re- 
verse Hercules  in  a  biga  drawn  by  two  centaurs; 
the  obverse  of  the  latter  represents  the  head  of 
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Vulcan  with  forcipes  behind  him,  the  reverse  an 
eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt.  [L.  S.] 

.  COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULF/IUS,  served  as 
legate  in  the  array  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  distinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  B.  c.  54, 
when  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  Gaul,  distributed  his  troops  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winter-quarters,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  legion  and  five  cohorts,  with  which  they  took 
up  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Hhinc.  Soon  after, 
Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebu- 
rones, caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
teen days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
cunning  than  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
strongly  recommended  his  colleague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sabinus,  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro- 
mised, and  to  proceed  to  the  winter-quarter*  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  Gauls,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
received  a  wound  iu  his  face  while  addressing  the 
soldiers ;  but  he  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refused  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Gauls.  (Cae- 
sar, B.  G.  ii.  1 1,  v.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  5,  6  ; 
Sueton.  Cues.  25  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  150  ;  Floras, 
iii.  10;  Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knights,  witness  against  Verres. 
(Cic.  Verr.  v.  64.) 

COTTIUS,  son  of  Don n us,  was  king  of  seve- 
ral Ligurian  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alp. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
length  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
granting  bim  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius  there- 
upon made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Augustus  by  erecting  (a.  c.  8)  at  Scgusio, 
now  Suza,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
tius, and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prince,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(Aram.  Marc  xv.  10  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 
//.  A',  iii.  20.  s.  24  ;  Grelli,  Inter.  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  lx.  24  ;  Suet.  AVr.  18  ;  Aur.  Vict  Caa.  5, 
K}>it.  5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

CCTYLA,  L.  VA'RIUS,  one  of  Antony's 
most  intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
on  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
slaves.  He  was  probably  aedile  in  ac  44,  as  he 
is  called  in  the  following  year  a  man  of  aedilician 


rank.  When  Antony  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
B.c  43,  he  sent  Cotyla  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  after  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en- 
trusted Cotyla  with  the  command  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Gaul.  (Cic.  Fhilipp.  v.  2, 
viiL  8,  10,  11,  xiii.  12  ;  Plut  AnU  18,  who  calls 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (Korvr  or  KeriW),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
(Did.  of  Ant.  $.  ».),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  later  times  her  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed,  like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  far  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  ffdwrau,  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  x.  p.  470;  Hesych.  Suid.  *.  re. 
K&tvs,  $iae-o$TTj$  ;  Horat  Epod.  xvii.  56  ;  Juven. 
ii.  92  ;  Virg.  Gxtal.  v.  19;  A.  Meincke,  Quae*. 
Seen.  p.  41,  &c)  [L.  S.  ] 

COTYS  (K&rvt).  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
(Amtb.  v.  5.  §  12,  &c.)  calls  Cory  las.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of  the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally of  the  Persian  throne,  he  had  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  Artaxerxes  1 1.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  had  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridatcs  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Paphlagonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
army.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewnrded  Spi- 
thridates  by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  n.  c.  3y5.  (Xen.  //<•//.  iv.  1.  $  3, 
&c.)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thy  us,  whom  Datamca 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
B.  c.  364  ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds.  (See  Schneider,  ad 
Xen.  HdU  I.  e.)  [Thvus.] 

2.  King  of  Thrace  from  b.  c  382  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  s.  r.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  In  B.  c.  364  he  appears* as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.  ].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Iphicratcs,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  father-in-law  against  his  country.  (Dcm. 
e.  Aristucr.  pp.  663,  669,  672;  Pscudo-AristoL 
Oeeun.  ii.  26  ;  Nep.  Iphier.  3 ;  Anaxandr.  up. 
A  then.  iv.  p.  131.)  In  b.  c  362,  Miltocythcs,  a 
powerful  chief,  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
the  Athcuians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  cede 
the  Chersonesus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king's  favour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  citizenship. 
(See  Thirl  wall's  6'rww,  vol.  v.  p.  217  ;  Ep.  fktf, 
ad  Ath.  f>.  161,  where  he  is  called  w  Sltalces.") 
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The  effect  of  it  certainly  was  so  to  discourage 
Miltocythes  that  he  abandoned  the  struggle,  while 
Cotys  having  gained  his  point,  never  dreamed  of 
fulfilling  his  promise*.  (Dem.  e.  Ariitncr.  p.  655, 
e.  Polyd.  1207.)  [Autoclm,  No.  2.]  In  the 
same  year  he  vigorously  opposed  Ariobarzancs  and 
the  other  revolted  satraps  of  the  western  provinces. 
Here  again  he  shewed  his  hostility  to  Athens, 
which  sided  with  the  rebels,  while  another  motive 
with  him  for  the  course  he  took  seems  to  have 
been,  that  the  satraps  protected  the  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  over  which  he  desired  to  establish  his 
own  authority.  Having  besieged  Sestus,  which 
belonged  to  Ariobarzancs,  he  was  compelled,  ap- 
parently by  Timotheus,  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the 
town  soon  after  revolted  from  Athens  and  sub- 
mitted to  Cotys,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
suade Iphicrates  to  aid  him  [IpmrRATw],  again 
bought  the  services  of  Charidemus,  made  him  his 
son-in-law,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  his 
assistance.  (Xen.  Ageu  ii.  §  26 ;  Nep.  Tuuotk. 
1  ;  Dem.  de  lihod.  Lib.  p.  193,  c,  Aristocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672—674.)  [Charidkmus,]  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  B.  c  359,  and  in  the 
same  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip's  accession, 
we  find  him  supporting  the  claims  of  the  pretender 
Paiisanuut  to  the  Macedonian  throne;  but  the 
bribes  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  his  cause. 
(Diod.  xvi.  2,  3.)  For  his  letter  to  Philip,  perhaps 
on  this  occasion,  see  Hegesand.  ap.  A  then.  vi.  p. 
248.  In  8.  c  358,  he  was  assassinated  by  Py- 
thon or  Parrhon  and  Heracleides  (two  citizens  of 
Aenus,  a  Greek  town  in  Thrace),  whose  father  he 
had  in  some  way  injured.  The  murderers  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  golden  crowns 
and  the  franchise  of  the  city.  (Arist.  Polit.  v.  10, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  c.  A  ristocr.  pp.  659,  662,  674 ; 
Plut.  adv.  Coiot.  32 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  46,  ix.  65.) 
Cotys,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury,  and  especially  to 
drunkenness,  the  prevalent  vice  of  his  nation.  His 
violence  and  cruelty  were  excessive,  almost,  in 
fact,  akin  to  madness.  He  is  said  to  have  mur- 
dered his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  ;  on  one 
occasion  also  he  persuaded  himself,  or  chose  to 
assert,  that  he  was  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  he 
called  the  nuptial  feast,  he  put  to  death  two  of  his 
attendants  successively,  who  had  not  presence  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  sufficient  to  fall  in  with  his 
mad  humour.  (Theopomp.  ap.  A  then.  xii.  pp.531, 
532 ;  Suid.  $.  v. ;  Plut.  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apophth.) 

3.  A  king  of  the  Odrysac  in  Thrace.  He  was 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  was  forced  into  an 
alliance  against  her  with  Perseus,  to  whom  he 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  and  supplied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Perseus  was  conquered  by 
Aemilius  Puullus  in  b.  c.  168,  Rites,  the  son  of 
Cotys,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  his  father  sent  ambassadors  to  offer  any  sum 
of  money  for  his  freedom,  and  to  account  for  his 
own  conduct  in  having  sided  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  senate  did  not  admit  the  excuse  of 
Cotys  as  a  valid  one,  but  they  made  a  flourish  of 
generosity,  and  released  the  prince  unransomed. 
Cotys  is  honourably  recorded  as  differing  widely 
from  the  generality  of  his  countrymen  in  sobriety, 
gentleness,  and  cultivation  of  mind.  (Polyb.  xxviL 
10,  xxx.  12 ;  Suid.  s.  r. ;  Liv.  xlii.  29, 51, 57, 59, 
67,  xiiii.  18,  xlv.  42.) 
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4.  A  king  of  Thrace,  took  port 
with  Potnpey,  and  sent  him  a  body 
under  his  son  Sodales  in  u,  c.  48. 

CSe.  iii.  4  ;  Lncan.  Pkart.  r.  54.) 

5.  Son  of  Rhoemetalces  king  of 
the  death  of  Rhoemetalces  his  dominions 
divided  by  Augustus  between  his  brother  Rhe 
poris  and  his  son  Cotys.  Rhescuporis  desired  to 
subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himself,  but  did  not 
venture  on  palpable  acts  of  aggression  till  the  death 
of  Augustus.  He  then  openly  waged  war  agaiutt 
his  nephew,  but  both  parties  were  commanded  by 
Tiberius  to  desist  from  hostilies.  Rhescuporis 
then,  feigning  a  wish  for  friendly  negotiation,  in- 
vited Cotys  to  a  conference,  and,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed,  he  treacherously  seized  him,  and, 
having  thrown  him  into  chains,  wrote  to  Tiberius 
pretending  that  he  had  only  acted  in  self-defence 
and  anticipated  a  plot  on  the  port  of  Cotys.  He 
was  however,  commanded  to  release  him,  and  to 
come  to  Rome  to  bare  the  matter  investigated, 
whereupon  (a.  I).  19)  he  murdered  his  prisoner, 
thinking,  says  Tacitus  tbat  he  might  as  well  have 
to  answer  for  a  crime  completed  as  for  one  half 
done.  Tacitus  speaks  of  Cotys  as  a  man  of  gentle 
disposition  and  manners  and  Ovid,  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  alludes 
to  his  cultivated  taste  for  literature,  and  claims  his 
favour  and  protection  as  a  brother  poet.  (Tac  Ann. 
ii.  64—67,  iii.  38 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  129 ;  Ov.  ex  PanL 
ii.  9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  portion  of  Thrace,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  sons  of  No,  5.  (See  Tac  Ann.  ii.  67.) 
In  a.  D.  38,  Caligula  gave  the  whole  of  Thrace  to 
Rhoemetalces  son  of  Rhescuporis  and  put  Cotys 
in  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  a.  d.  47, 
when  Claudius  wished  to  place  Mithridates  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotys  endeavoured  to  obtain  it 
for  himself,  and  had  succeeded  in  attaching  some 
of  the  nobles  to  his  cause,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  desist.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  12 ;  Toe  Ann.  xL  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Bosporus  which  he  received 
from  the  Romans  on  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Mithridates.  As  only  a  few  cohorts  under  Julias 
Aquila  had  been  left  in  the  country  to  support 
the  new  king,  who  was  himself  young  and  inex- 
perienced, Mithridates  endeavoured  to  recover  his 
dominions  by  force  of  arms  a.  d.  50 ;  but  he  was 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome.  (Tac 
Ann.  xii.  15—21.) 

The  second  of  the  coins  figured  on  p.  777,  a. 
belongs  to  this  Cotys  who  is  sometimes  called 
Cotys  I.,  king  of  the  Bosporus.  The  coin  given 
below  belongs  to  Cotys  II.,  who  reigned  under 
Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Peri- 
plus  The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Cotys 
the  reverse  that  of  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  it  pp.  376, 
378.)  [E.  E.J 
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derived  from  a  temple  on  a  hill  near  Klateia  iu 
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Phocts,  in  which  the  office  of  priett  wm  always 
held  by  youths  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  for 
the  space  of  fire  year*  by  each  youth.  (Paus.  x. 
34.  §  4.)  [L.  8.] 

CHAN  ATS  (Kpavaof),  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  Ho  was  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cranae,  Cranaechme,  and 
Atthis,  from  the  hut  of  whom  Attica  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  his  son-in-law,  nnd  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lnmprae, 
where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  5,  &c  ;  Paus.  i.  2. 
§5,  31.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

CRANK.  [Cardba.] 

GRANTOR  (Kpirrvp),  of  Soli  in  Cilkia,  left 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.  As  X en oc rates 
died  a  c  315,  Crantor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
previous  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  hit  death.  He  died  before 
Polemo  and  Crates,  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  bis  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  talents,  to  Arcesila'ds ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  Grantor's  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Arcesilaus.  His  works 
were  very  numerous.  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Commentaries  (faouvjuara), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines  ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  They  appear  to 
have  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
accordingly,  Horace  (Ep.  i.  2.  4)  classes  him  with 
Chrysippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  writings  of 
Crantor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Crantor's 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  that  u  On  Grief" 
(lie  Lucia,  Tl*p\  nirtiovs),  which  was  addressed  to 
his  friend  Hippoclet  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
from  which  Cicero  seems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions. The  philosopher  Panaetius  called  it  a 
**  golden "  work,  which  deserved  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.  (Cic  Acad.  iL  44.)  Cicero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writing  his  cele- 
brated 44  Consolatio"  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Tullia ;  and  several  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Consolation  addressed  to 
Apollonius,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Crantor  was  the  first  of  Plato's  followers  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry  ;  and  Dio- 
genes Lae'rtius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city,  Soli.  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetetus,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  wc  are  told,  that  his  chief  fa- 
vourites among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides. (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  24 — 27  ;  Orelli,  Onum. 
Tull.  ii.  p.  201;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann's  Zeit- 
•chriftfur  AlterlkunmriurtucHatK  1836,  Nos.  104, 
105;  Kayser,  De  Crantort  Academico,  Heidelb. 
1841.)  IA.  S.] 

CRASSI'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  early  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
Claudia  gens.    [Claudius,  p.  767.] 


CRASSIPES,  "thick-footed,"  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  of  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  FURIUS  CRAS8IPKH,  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  n.  c.  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Brutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hipponium. 
Grassipes  was  elected  praetor,  in  B.C.  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Gaul.  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Genomani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Crassipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  a.c 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province.  ( Li  v. 
xxxiv.  53,  xxxt.  40,  xxxviii.  42,  xxxix.  3,  xlL  28. 
a  33,  xliu  1.) 

2.  Fuhius  Crarsipks,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  eon- 
tract  (*poruaJia)  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  B.C. 
5b.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divorced 
from  Grassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  b.  c.  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Crassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Poropey  was  setting  out  from 
Brundisium,  in  a.  c  49.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  4,  v.  1, 
vi.  1,  ad  Fam.  i.  7.  §  1 1,  9.  § 20,  ad  Ait.  iv.  5,  12, 
viL  1,  ad  Alt.  ix.  1  1  )  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's 
(ad  Fam.  xiii.  9)  addressed  to  Crassipes,  when  he 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  n.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  farmed  the  taxes  in 
that  province. 

3.  P.  Furius  Crassipks,  curule  aedile,  as  wo 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman's 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Crassipes ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  curule  seat. 


L.  CRASSITIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  freed  man,  and  was  sur- 
naracd  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  He  was  first  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  grammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  obscure  poem  of  C.  Helvias  China, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  families  at  Rome,  and  among 
others  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet  lUtatr.  Gramm. 
18  ;  Weichert,  FoUL  Latin.  Jtdiau.  p.  184.) 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  Crassitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  slave  of  the  Crassitius  or  Craasicius, 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  ac.  43  (Pkitipp.  v.  6. 
xiii.  2)  as  one  of  the  friend*  of  Antony.  His  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  have  been  Pasicles, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Crassititis  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  was  praetor  in 
rc  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Picennm 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianns,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crnssus  was  seized  in  a 
slave's  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianns,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  (Appian,  D.  C. 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  A  alius  instead  of  Aquiltus. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crassus  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  tho  Acilius, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  related  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RN  I  US,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  (Licinii  ?)  Crassi,  con- 
spired against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  received  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentum  with 
his  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  12 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lxviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Gaul,  in  u.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  a.  a  40,  he  was  consul  suffectus  with  L. 
Cornelius  Ralbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthian*.    In  b.  c  38, 
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when  Antony  returned  from  that  expedition,  Ca» 
nidius  Crassus  remained  in  Armenia,  and  conti- 
nued the  war  against  those  nations  with  consider- 
able success,  for  he  defeated  the  Armenians,  and 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  In  the 
paign  which  Antony  made  against  the  Parthian*  in 
a.  a  36,  Crassus  was  as  unfortunate  as  tbe  other 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whom  suffered  great  losses, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  B.  c  3*2,  when 
Antony  resolved  upon  the  war  with  Octavian. 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  army,  which 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of 
Antony's  friends  advised  him  to  remove  Cleopatra 
from  the  army,  but  Crassus  who  was  bribed  by  the 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  accordingly  ac- 
companied her  lover  to  the  fatal  war.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Crassus  also  advised  Antony 
to  send  her  back  to  Kgypt,  and  to  light  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.  This  time 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ac* 
tium,  Crassus  who  bad  the  command  of  Antony's 
land  forces,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  spectator. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  seafipht,  Crassus 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  days  in  the 
hope  that  Antony  would  return  ;  but  in  the  end 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  followed  his 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  informed  him  of 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fate  of  his 
army.  After  tbe  fall  of  Antony  Crassus  was  put 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianus.  He  died 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  prosperity  be  had 
been  in  tbe  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  had  ne 
terrors  for  bim.  (Cic.  ad  Fan.  x.  '21  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  xlix,  24  ;  Plut  AnU  34,  42,  56, 
63,  65,  68,  71,  Comparui.  Dem.  c.  Ant.  1 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  85,  87 ;  Oros.  vi.  19.)  [L.  &] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU  DIUS,  lCLAU»iu*,p.767.J 


1.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cos.  B.  c  171. 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 

Stbmma  Crassoruk. 
(A.) 

C  Licinius  Varus. 
 I  


2.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cos.  b.  c.  168. 
3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  Tr.  PL  a.  c  145.  (?) 

I  I 
4.  C.  Lirinios  [Crassus J  ?    5.  Liania,  vestal,  B.C.  123. 


6.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  205. 
7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 


fl.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus, 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  a  c.  131. 


It.  lU 


1 


9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus 

I  


10.  Licinia,(?)  married 
As 


14.  P.  Lie. 


inia,  married    12.  Licinia,  married  13.  M.  Licinius  14.  P.  Lie.  Crassus  Div,^, 

C.  Sulpicius  Galba.      C.  Scmprouius  Gracchus.       Crassus,  Pr. &c  107.    (a)  Cos.  u.  c.  97  i 

Venulcin. 
I 
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15.  P.  Liciniua  Craasus  Dives, 
died  a  c.  87. 

18.  P.  Licinii  Cnuaua  Dives, 


16.  Liciniua  Crassus 
Divea. 


17.  M.  Liciniua  Craasus,  triumvir, 
married  Tcrtulla. 

 I 


19.  M.  Licinius 


Dives,      20.  P.  Liciniua  Cnuaua  Divea, 


21.  M.  Liciniua 

22.  M.  Lici 


I 

Dives,  Cos.  b.  c.  30. 
Divea,  Coa.  a  c.  14. 


(C.) 

23.  L.  Liciniua  Cmiaua,  orator  ;  Cos.  a  c.  95  ;  married  Mucin. 


24. 


27. 

29. 


.r — :  r: — r~ 

Licinia,  married  25.  Licinia,  married 

Naaica.  C.  Marina. 

(D.)    Other  Lieinii  Crasri 

Liciniua  Cnuaua  Divea,  Pr.  a  c.  59. 
P.  Liciniua  Craaaua  Junianus,  Tr.  PL 
a  c  53. 


26.  L.  Liciniua  Cnusua  Scipio,  son  of 
No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 


1.  P.  Licinius  C.  f.  P.  n.  Crassvs, 
grandson  of  P.  Liciniua  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
it.  c.  208.  In  a  c.  "1 76  bo  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  waa  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
aa  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  hia  province. 
Hither  Spain.  In  B.  c.  171  be  waa  consul,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  againat  Peraeua.  He 
advanced  through  Epeirua  to  Thesaaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xli.,  xlii.,  xliii.)  During  hia  command,  he 
oppreaaed  tho  Atheniana  by  excessive  requisitiona 
of  corn  to  aupply  hia  troops,  and  waa  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  Licinius  C.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  a  a  172,  and  in  a  c.  171 
served  as  legatus  with  hia  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  againat  Peraeua.  In  a  c.  168  he  was  con- 
sul, and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  which  waa 
hia  appointed  province.  (Liv.  xl v.  17.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  waa  tribune  of  the  pleba  a  c.  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (de  Amio.  25)  and  Varro  (de  He 
K u,<L  i.  2),  waa  the  first  who  in  hia  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
ing towarda  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
(C.  O'raoch.  5)  attributea  the  introduction  of  thia 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Gracchus.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priests  from  filling  up  vacancies  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  waa  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic  Brut, 
21.)  (Huachke,  UtUr  die  Stelle  de*  Varro  von 
den  lAcinierHy  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C  Licinu-8  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xcii.) 

5.  Licinia.  [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  LlClNlL'8  P.  F.  P.  N.  CrA  SSI'S,  Dives, 
wan  the  aon  of  P.  Liciniua  Varus,  and  waa  the  first 
Liciniua  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  a  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  aat  in  the  curule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
diatinguiahed  and  aged  couaulars,  Q.  Fulviua  Flac- 


28.  P.  Liciniua  Crassus,  Pr.  B.  c.  57. 
30.  M.  Licinius  Crassua  Mucianus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Vespasian. 


and  T.  Manlina  Torquatns,  in  a  hard-fought 
conteat  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximua.  (Liv. 
xxv.  5.)  In  a  c  211  be  waa  curule  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  4) ;  in  a  c 
210  he  waa  magiater  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulviua  Flaccua,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  hia  colleague.  In  B.  c. 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  a  c.  205  he  waa  consul 
with  Scipio  Arricanua,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  waa  able  to  do  little 
in  consequence  of  a  contagion*  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  hia  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  hia  forcea  with 
those  of  the  consul  Semproniua,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  a  c  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  a  c  183, 
when  hia  funeral  waa  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifta  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  hia  own  industry.  He  waa  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
atrcngth,  and,  in  addition  to  hia  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
civil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestal  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divks,  aon  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divbs  Mucianus,  waa 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic.  Brut.  26.)  His 
natural  lather  was  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  who  waa 
consul  a  c.  175.  In  the  year  a  c.  131  he  waa 
consul  and  pontifex  maximua,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  waa  the  first  priest  nf  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.    (Kpit.  lix.)     Aa  pontifex 

he  forbade  hia  colleague,  Valerius  Flac- 
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cot,  who  wn.fi  flamen  Martial  it,  to  undertake  the 
command  against  Aristonicus  and  imposed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  case  of  his  tearing  the  sacred  rites. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  but  shewed  their 
sense  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
tinmen  to  obey  the  pontift  (Cic.  Phd.  zi.  8  ) 
Crassus  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicus, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  At  talus  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortunate. 
He  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
in  his  flight  between  Elaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  be  might 
not  be  taken  alive,  he  struck  a  Thracian  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (VaL  Max. 
iii.  2.  g  12.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  Perperna,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome,  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  five  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
claim.  (QuintiL  zL  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic,  Brut.  26  ;  compare 
Dig.  I .  tit.  2.  s.  4 X  *nd  Gellius  ( who  gives  an  e xaro pie 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Sempronius  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  |>o»v*!*ed  five  of  the  beat  of 
good  things,  "qnod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  nobilis- 
simus,  quod  eloquentissimus,  qnod  jurisconsultissi- 
mus,  qnod  pontifex  maximus."  (Gell.  LIS.)  How 
the  legal  lore  of  (Jrassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  (da 
Oral.  i.  56).  By  Hcineccius  {Hi*.  Jur.  Horn.  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  No.  23. 
(Kutilius,  Vitae  JCtarum,  c  xviii.) 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crashus  Aorlastus  son  of 
No.  7,  and  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
not  the  less  entitled  to  the  designation,  though 
Lucilius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  bis  life. 
(Cic  de  Fm.  v.  30.) 

10,  11,  12.  Liciniax.  [LteiNtA.] 

13.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
praetor  n>  c  107. 

14.  P.  Licinius  M.  r.  P.  k.  Crassus  Divas, 
brother  of  No.  13  and  father  of  the  triamvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinin,  mentioned  by 
Gellius  (ii.  24),  to  prevent  excessive  expense  and 
gluttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus, 
which  took  place  a  c  97.  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  it  watt 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  .actually  pasted  by  the  populns.  (Macrob.  ii. 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Duro- 
nius  in  ac.  98.  (Vol.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
aediles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  during  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre*  I 
vailing  prodigality.  (Cic  de  Vf.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consulship  of  Crassus,  the  terete  made  a  re- 
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markable  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  **  no 
homo  immolaretur," — a  monstrous  rite,  says  Pliny, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  publicly  solem- 
nized. (Plin.  H.  N.  xxx.  3.)  After  his  con- 
sulship, he  took  the  command  in  Spain,  where 
he  presided  for  several  years,  and,  in  the  year  a.  c 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  successes 
in  combating  the  Lusitanian  tribes.  In  the  social 
war,  a  c  90,  he  was  the  legate  of  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  his  colleague  in 
the  censorship  (Festus,  $.  t>.  rr/rrri),  and  with  him 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latini  and 
I  tali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  civil  war  which 
commenced  soon  afterwards  he  took  part  with 
Sulla  and  the  aristocracy.  When  Marios  and 
Cinna,  after  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  absence  of  Sulla,  he  stal>l>cd  himself  in  order  to 
escape  a  more  ignominious  death  from  the  bands 
of  their  partisans.    (Liv.  Epit.  lxxx.) 

15.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divas,  son  of  No. 
14,  by  Venuleia.  (Cic.  ad  AH.  xiL  24.)  In  sc. 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  horsemen  of  Fim- 
bria, who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marios,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Floras  (iii.  21.  §  14),  was  massacred 
before  his  fathers  eyes.  Apptan  (B.C.  L  p.  394) 
differs  from  other  historians  in  his  account  of  this 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  father,  after  slay- 
ing his  son,  was  himself  slaughtered  by  the  party 
in  pursuit. 

16.  Licinius  Crassus  Divrs,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  No.  15.  His  praenomen  is  unknown,  and 
the  only  particulars  of  his  history  which  have  been 
recorded  are  the  fact  of  his  marriage  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  parents,  and  his  escape  from  the  massacre  of 
the  year  a  c.  87.    (Plot.  Otus.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  Licinius  P.  p.  M.  nr.  Crassus  Divas, 
the  younger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  his  birth 


is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  born  about  the  year  a  c.  105,  for  Plutarch 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pompey  (Pint 
Oats.  6),  and  that  he  was  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  a  c  55)  to 
make  war  against  the  Parthians.  (Ib.  17.) 

In  the  year  a  c.  87,  when  his  father  and  bro- 
ther suffered  death  for  their  resistance  to  Man  us 
and  Cinna,  be  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom  ;  but  he 
was  closely  watched,  and  after  some  time  be 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  Spain, 
which  he  had  visited  some  years  before,  when  his 
father  had  the  command  in  that  country.  How 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  sea  upon 
the  estate  of  Vibiu*  Paciaecus,  and  how  lie  pa«»ed 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  is  related  in  detail 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  After 
a  retirement  of  eight  months  the  death  of  Cinna 
(a  c.  84)  relieved  him  from  his  voluntary  confine- 
ment. He  pot  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  needy 
nibble,  for  whom;  bustcnance  he  provided  by  ma- 
rauding excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,  made  his 
way  to  Malaca.  Thence,  seizing  the  vessel*  in 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellus  Pius  who  had  escaped  from  the  party  of 
Man  us.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  Metellus  and 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  Sulla 
(a  c.  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Crassus  proceeded  to 
join  that  successful  general. 

He  was  now  brought  into  competition  with 
Pompey,  who  also  served  under  Sulla.  The  mind 
of  Crassus  was  of  an  essentially  vulgar  type.  He 
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was  noted  for  envy,  but  bis  envy  ww  low  and 
cavilling  :  it  was  not  energetic  enough  to  be  cruel 
and  revengeful,  even  when  successful,  and  it  was 
so  far  under  the  control  of  pusillanimity  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
mauly  hatred.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Crassus  regarded  Pompey ;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
tools.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Crassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  family  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undergo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
campaign  in  Umbria.  He  was  personally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  bouse. 
Sulla  put  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  qf  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
w;is  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
far  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  despise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemplates  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lucullus  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
Sulla  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
prised  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit.  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  affairs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
in  obtaining  what  lie  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname,  Dives,  fie  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  affairs, 
by  canvassing  for  votes  in  favour  of  his  friends, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  his  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  affable 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household.  He  worked  silver-mines  cultivated 
farms,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
of  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.  Was  there  a 
fire  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  were  bunt- 
ing or  in  danger  of  being  burnt. 


From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  indi- 
cated the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalised  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-fated  Spartacus. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  &  n.  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still- prevailing  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  righting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagement*  fought  with  various  success  [Spar- 
tacus], Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartacus  was 
slain  with  12,300  (PluU  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  (EpiL  97),  60,000  of  his  followers ;  and  of 
the  slaves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6000  were 
crucified  along  the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  £000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  tt Crassus,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  roots."  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (launu)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate, 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  were 
elected,  (a.  c  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  optimates,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judices 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.  To  gain  favour,  he  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distri- 
buted corn  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  considera- 
tion of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelius 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
|  titude  that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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■I ream  the  night  before,  invited  the  consuls  to  be 
reconciled  before  they  left  office.  Pompey  re- 
mained cold  and  inflexible,  but  Crassus  took  the 
firtt  step  by  offering  hia  hand  to  hit  rival,  in  the 
midst  of  general  acclamations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Crassus  continued. 
He  privily  oppoaed  the  Gabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  aea  of  pirate*  ; 
and  Cicero  a  support  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridates  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassus.  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassus,  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  firm  aupportcr  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dis- 
cordance, passed  the  period  of  their  office  without 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  cquitcs.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  failed  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  province  of  Egypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probably  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  agnin,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
6*3,  I*.  Tarquinius,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassus  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome : 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar- 
quinius as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  himself  attri- 
buted the  charge  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(Sail.  B.  C.  48.)  The  interest,  of  Crassus  were 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy ;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
acize  and  retain  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Crassus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  affected  friendship.  (Comp. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14  and  16,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2,  pro 
•SrW.  17,  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
fact,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporary  expediency  might  suggest 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  community  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gain  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  had  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend  ;  for  in  B.  c.  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  large  amount.  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  that  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
capacity  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by.  considering,  that  the  chnractcr  of  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
the  ambitious,  the  needy,  the  revolutionary, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar,  —  whUe 
the  aristocracy,  the  party  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, those  who  affected  the  reputation  of  high 


principle  and  steady  virtue,  looked  with  greaier 
favour  upon  Pompey, — there  was  a  considerable 
mass  of  plain,  moderate,  practical  men,  who  saw 
much  that  they  liked  in  Crassus.  Independently 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acquired  by  the 
means  we  have  explained,  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  without  being  noble,  were  jealous 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  occupied 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  him, 
because  the  love  of  gain  was  a  strong  trait  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  his  unequi- 
vocal success  in  his  pursuit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  talent  of  the 
most  universal  practical  utility.  He  was  not 
without  literary  acquirement,  for,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  had  gained 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  philosophy. 
There  was  no  profligacy  in  his  private  conduct 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
was  not  above  ordinary  comprehension.  The  many 
could  appreciate  a  worldly  and  vulgar-minded  but 
safe  man,  whose  principles  sat  loosely  but  conve- 
niently upon  him,  who  was  not  likely  to  innovate 
rashly,  to  dazzle  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  or  to  pat 
to  shame  by  an  overstrained  rigidity  of  virtue. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  combine  with  Cra*- 
sus  as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  opposition  of  his 
party,  and  to  risk  the  counter-influence  of  an 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cras- 
sus proverbial  for  wealth.  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxxiiL 
47)  values  his  estates  in  the  country  alone  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  He  might  have 
maintained  no  despicable  army  at  his  own  cost. 
Without  the  means  of  doing  this,  he  thought  that 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich.  In  other  less 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out leaving  in  history  any  marked  traces  of  his 
existence;  but  in  the  period  of  transition  and 
commotion  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  repuMic, 
such  elements  of  power  as  he  possessed  could 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  quiescent- 
It  was  part  of  the  trium viral  contract — renewed 
at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in  Luca — that 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  time  con- 
suls together,  should  share  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  exert  their 
influence  to  secure  the  prolongation  for  five  years 
of  Caesar's  command  in  GauL  Notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  backed  by  all  the  authority  of  Cato  of 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  election  to 
leave  the  Field  of  Mars  with  his  followers  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  &  c.  55.  A  law 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  C.  Tre- 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spains,  with 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  assigned  to  the 
consuls  for  five  yean,  while  the  Gauls  and  Itlyri- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  similar 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  consular  pr<.>- 
vinccs,  Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  had  subjugated  the  Pirates 
and  Mithridates  :  Caesar  bad  conquered  Gaul,  ami 
was  marching  his  army  victoriously  to  Germany 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  successes  which  made 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  be  chose  rather  to 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  for  which  he  had  no 
genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trebonia 
with  power  to  make  war,  he  determined  to  exeo 
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rise  his  authority  by  attacking  the  Parthians. 
This  was  a  stretch  and  perversion  of  the  law, 
for  the  Parthians  were  not  expressly  named  in  the 
lex  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitutionally 
were  the  proper  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  sanction  hostilities  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil- 
ities, and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  un- 
just than  the  determination  of  Crassus.  It  was 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  n.  c. 
92,  Sulla  liad  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pompey  with  their  king  Phraatcs.  The  Romans 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest, and  they  often  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  offensive  to  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  in  their  international  dealings  to  ob- 
serve certain  legal  and  religious  technicalities.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  common  jus- 
tice should  excite  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
out  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastful- 
nets,  which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C.  Ateius  Capi to,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arrest  Crassus,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.  However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office.  Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
the  most  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Crassus.  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnised  on 
light  grounds ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fatal 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
But  Crassus  was  not  deterred.  He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Brundusium.  The  evil  omen  daunted 
the  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 

The  route  of  Crassus  lay  through  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  Gnlatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.  Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  such  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  premature  ago  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  his  faculties,  though  he  was  now 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
deaf,  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
aged  Deiotorus,  whom  he  met  in  Galatia,  rallied 
him  on  his  coming  late  into  the  field.  He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
quaestor  C.  Cassius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers)  and  the  legate  Octavius,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.  He  was  quite 
uninformed  as  to  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
enemy  he  was  going  to  attack ;  fancied  that  he 
should  have  an  easy  conquest  over  un  warlike  peo- 
ple ;  that  countless  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out- 
atrip  the  glory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  and  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and 
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India.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to  flatterers;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienated,  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
and  taking  Zenodotium  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  as- 
semble his  forces  and  concert  his  plans  and  choose 
his  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recros*  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  be  behaved  more 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  general.  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  review  the 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re- 
quisitions he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvL  im 
fin.)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  treasure*, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
occurred  here.  Crassus  had  a  son  Publius,  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  father's  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  father,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  Bell.  Jmi.  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  but  the  narrative 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  500  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Josephus  mentions 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  14  I>e  Bello  Judaico,"  (i.  21,)  which  is  little 
more  than  an  enlarged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideaux  (Connarion,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  infatuation  of  Crassus.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleaxar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiving 
that  Crassus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleaxar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  received 
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the  gold,  th*n  he  seised,  not  only  2000  talent* 
in  money,  which  Pompey  had  left  untouched,  hut 
everything  else  that  he  thought  worth  carrying 
away,  to  the  value  of  8000  talent*  more. 

Orodes  (Arsaces  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  hit  army,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  but  he  despatched  Surenas 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complished general,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  to  hold  Crassus  in  check.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Crassus  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  terminate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Crassus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleuceia.  u  Sooner,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, Vagisea,  "shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  boh  old  Seleuceia."  Ar- 
UvRsdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassus 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppose  Orodes  with  their  united  forces ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  troops; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crassus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  course  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  Ariarancs.* 
This  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  wns  selected  by 
Surcnaa  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthians  durst  not  stand  before  him ; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Cas- 
sii'S  the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
his  fair  words  and  fooled  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
amnes, having  accomplished  his  object,  seised  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hand*, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  from  his  scouts,  that 
advancing.    The  conduct  of 


into  disadvantageous  positions ; 
rallied  and  chnrued,  while  the 


*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  lan- 
piages,  there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassius,  Augarus  or  Abgarus,  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  J/uioria  Homanorum  Parthica,  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarus.  Floras  (iiL  11. 
§  7)  names  him  Mazaras.  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  is  culled  by  Dion  Cnsaius  (xl.  16)  Artabazcs.  I 
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Crassus  in  this  emergency  was  marked  by  irreso- 
lution. He  first  drew  up  his  infantry  in  line,  aad 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  arrangement 
which  would  have  obviated  the  murderous  success 
of  the  Parthian  archers,  and  would  have  prevented 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthian 
horse ;  but  he  then  altered  bis  mind,  and  formed 
the  infantry  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  be  gave  one  wing,  to  Cas- 
sius  the  other,  and  placed  himself  in  the  centre. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthians  exhibited 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  terrific  shouts 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  They  worried  the 
densely  marshalled  Romans  with  showers  of  i 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  which  struck  its 
Crassus  was  disheartened  at  finding  that  there 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  as  a 
number  of  camels  were  laden  with  a  large  supply. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  which  they  continued 
to  discharge  their  arrows,  they  led  the  Romans 

then  they  suddenly 
enemy  was  in  dis- 
order and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  errors  and  misfortunes  and  unavailing 
bravery,  we  must  refer  to  the  account  of  Plutarch. 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  soldiers  under  a  calamity  which, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  them 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  faint  and  lan- 
guid shout  with  which  they  responded  to  his 
harangue,  attested  their  dejection.  When  night 
came  on  the  I'arthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  custom  to  pass  the  night  near  an  enemy,  be- 
cause they  never  fortified  their  camps,  and  be- 
cause their  horses  and  arrows  could  be  of  little 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  miserable  state  of  affair*. 
Octavius  and  (  nssius  found  Crassus  lying  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stunned  and  senseless. 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  the  field. 
Crassus,  with  such  of  the  troops  a*  had  strength 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhae  (the  Haran  of  Scrip- 
ture), and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Parthians 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  then 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohorts,  which  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  put  all  but  twenty  men 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas,  having  ascertained  that  Crassus  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Roman  army  were  shut  op  in 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  might  altogether  es- 
cape, ngain  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  guide,  Andromacbus, 
who  ncted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  army  into  dan- 
gerous defiles.  Having  escaped  from  this  scare, 
he  was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  the 
troops,  though  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  inevitable 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  from  Sure- 
nas, who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  and  held  oat 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  to  retire 
without  molestation.  At  the  interview,  a  horse, 
with  rich  trappings,  was  led  out  as  a  preaent 
from  the  king  to  Crassus,  who  was  forcibly  placed 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavius,  seeing  plainly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Cravs- 
sns  alive,  seised  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  fell  by  some  un- 
known hand.  Whether  he  was  despatched  by  an 
enetnv,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him 
from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  a  prisoner,  is  uncvr- 
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tun.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition, — one  of 
the  moat  disastrous  in  which  the  Romans  were 
ever  engaged  against  a  foreign  enemy, — Crassus  is 
•aid  to  have  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Artavasdea  had  made  peace  with  Orodee,  and  had 
given  one  of  his  daughter*  in  marriage  to  Pacurus, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Racchae  of  Kuripidea,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Sure  rum,  and  brought  in  the 
head  and  hand  of  Crassus.  To  the  great  delight 
of  the  spectators  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1168 
Ac)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
head.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  saying, 
**  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in 
life  thou  wert  so  greedy."  (Dion  Cass.  xh  27 ; 
Floras,  hi  11.) 

(Plutarch,  Crassus ;  Dion  Cass,  xravii. — xl.; 
Cia  Epist.  passim.  The  Hutoria  /ionuitu-rmm  Par- 
thicti,  usually  attributed  to  Appian,  is  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch.  All  the  authorities  are  collected 
in  Drumann,  Geeck.  Romu  iv.  pp.  71 — 116.) 

18.  P.  Licinil'8  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of  No.  IS, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Decoder;  for, 
though  originally  very  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
dissipation  were  so  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
solvent, and  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Craeeue  Dives.    (VaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §  12  ) 

19.  M.  Lkinius  Crassus  Divbs,  the  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  (No.  17)  by  Tertulla.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  v.  8.)  From  hia  resemblance  to  the  senator 
Axius,  there  was  a  slander  that  his  mother  bad 
been  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
brother  Publiua  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Caesar's  quaestor  in  Gaol,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  B.  c.  49  wan  praefect  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  (Caea.  B.  G.  v.  24  ;  Juetin  xlii.  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 
cilia  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Grater  (p.  377,  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
M.  Crassus,  and  has  by  some  genealogists  been 
wrongly  given  to  the  triumvir.  (Drumann,  Gcsch. 
Rowu  ii  p.  55.) 

20.  P.  Licinius  M.  f.  Crassus  Divbs,  younger 
son  of  the  triumvir,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
from  a.  c.  58  to  the  second  consulship  of  hia 
father.  In  a.  c.  58,  he  fought  against  Ariovistus ; 
in  the  following  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
tribes  in  north-western  Gaul ;  and  in  B.  c.  56,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Aquitania.  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 
of  the  triumvirs  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  he  also 
brought  home  1000  Gallic  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Crassus  the  trium- 
vir, Publiua  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 
society.  In  b.  c  58,  he  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 
mans appeared  in  public  clad  in  mourning ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  b.  c.  65,  be  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  father.  (Cic  ad  Qm.  Fr.  it  9.  §  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a,  c.  54,  he  followed  the  trium- 
vir to  Syria,  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Carrhae, 
behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  (Pint.  Cross. 
25.)    Seeing  that  he  could  not  rescue  his  troops, 
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he  refused  to  provide  for  hia  own  safety,  and,  aa 
hia  hand  was  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  hia  sword-bearer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  waa  more  ambitioua 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
he  was  fond  of  literature.  He  waa  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  hia  friend  and  freed  man  Apollonius, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
(pot*,  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  tho 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  hia  grandfather,  Publiua  the  censor,  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  232 ;  Spanh. 
ii  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  Licinius  M.  F.  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  b.  c  30,  be  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  aa  proconsul  of 

!  Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians.  (Liv.  EpiL  exxxiv  ,  exxxv.) 

22.  M.  Licinivs  M.  f.  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of 
No.  21,  was  consul  a,  c  14,  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.) 

23.  L.  LusNitrs  L.  f.  Crassus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  born  B.  c  140, 
was  educated  by  his  father  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic  Brut. 
26.)  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  display  his 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Dial,  de  Orat.  c.  34,  two 
years  earlier)  he  accused  C.  Carbo,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  was  bated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Crassus  belonged.  Vai 
Maxim  us  (vi.  5.  §  6)  gives  an  instance  of  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  case.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  u  desk  filled  with  his  mas- 
ter's papers,  Crassus  sent  bock  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  hia  alave  in  chains. 
Carbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharide*  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  Brul.  27) ; 
and  Crassus,  pitying  his  fate,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii  1.)  In  the  following  year  (a.  c.  1 18)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  Gaul.  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the 
aerarium  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. (Ck.  Brut.  43,  d»  Of.  ii.  18.)  By  eloquence 
above  his  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
B.  c  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins- 
woman, the  vestal  Licinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Marcia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  his  client 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caecilius  Metritis,  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiffs, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  enable 
to  prevail  against  the  severity  of  L.  Cassias,  the 
scapulas  reorum,  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  former 
lenient  sentence.  (Veil.  115;  Ck.  de  Orat.  ii  55, 
de  Of.  ii.  18;  Macrob.  i  10;  Clinton,  Fasti, 
B.  c.  114;  A  scon.  *a  Mil.  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli) 
In  his  quaestorship  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  with  whom,  as  colleague,  ho 
served  every  other  ofiice  except  the  tribunate  of 
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tbo  plebs  and  the  censorship.  In  his  quaestorship 
he  travelled  through  Macedonia  to  A  then*  on  hit 
return  from  Asia,  which  iri'mi  to  have  been  his 
province.  In  Asia  he  bad  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepsius  Metrodorus,  and  at  Athens  he  received 
instruction  from  Chnrmadas  and  other  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians ;  but  he  did  not  remain  to  long 
as  he  intended  in  that  city,  from  unreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
peat the  solemnization  of  the  mysteries,  which 
were  over  two  days  before  his  arrival  (Cic.  de  OraL 
iii.  20.)  After  his  return  to  Home,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  friends. 
Thus,  he  defended  Sergius  Grata,  who  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  waters  for  the  use  of 
his  oyster  fisheries.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  He 
was  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Grata,  in  an- 
other cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose : — How  far  is  a  vendor,  telling  a 
bouse  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  previously 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damage*  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
cognixant?  (Cic  de  Off.  hi.  16,  de  Oral,  i.  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distinguished  by  any- 
thing remarkable.  In  B.C.  106  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  lex  Serviiia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  equites  the  judicia,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  senatorian  order.  The  contests 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judicea,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par- 
tiality and  faction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
about  this  period.  In  b.  c.  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  In  B.  c  106,  by 
the  lex  Serviiia  of  Q.  Scrvilius  Caepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  Getck.  da  Homiechen  Htckti,  L  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Serviiia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  shore  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Serviiia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  existence ; 
for  about  B.  c  104,  by  the  lex  Serviiia  of  C.  Servi- 
lius  Glaucia,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
senate  and  given  to  the  knights.  Much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  same 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.  The  speech  of  Cras- 
sus for  the  lex  Serviiia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic  JiruL  43,  de 
OraL  i.  52),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  proba- 
bly in  this  speech  that  he  attacked  Memmius  (Ck. 
de  OraL  ii.  59,  66)  who  waa  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  b.  c.  103  he  was 
curule  aedile,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  tights  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  16;  Plin,  H.  X.  xxxvi. 
3,  viii.  16.  a. '20.)  After  being  praetor  and  augur, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Q  Scaevola,  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  his  can- 
vass. (Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  was  elected,  b.  c 
95,  with  his  constant  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
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pontifox  maxiraus,  who  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  augur  of  the  same  name.  Duriuc 
their  consulship  was  pasted  the  Lex  Licinia  Stmnt 
de  CiciLtu  regundis,  to  prevent  persons  passing  as 
citizens  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  character, 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citizens  to  depart 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  iuhospitality  of  this 
law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  promoting  ohm 
of  the  social  war.  (A scon,  m  Cfc.  pro  CanuL; 
Cic  de  Off.  iii.  11.)  During  the  term  of  his 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
who  was  hated  by  the  equites,  and  wa*  accused  of 
majestos  by  the  tribune  C.  Nor  ban  us  (Cic.  BnL 
35);  but  Caepio  was  condemned.  Cross  us  was 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  another  field. 
He  hastened  to  his  province.  Hither  Gaul,  and 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy  ;  but  he 
found  no  opposition,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  some  petty  tribes, 
by  whose  depredations  he  asserted  that  the  pro- 
vince was  disturbed.  For  this  trifling  success  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  would 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  from  the  senate, 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  such  a  mis- 
application of  the  honour.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  6 ; 
Cic.  us  Pimm*  26.)  With  this  exception,  his  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  his  province  was 
irreproachable.  This  was  admitted  by  C.  Carbo 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  formerly  ac- 
cused), who  accompanied  him  to  GauL,  in  order  to 
seek  out  the  materials  of  an  accusation;  but 
Crassus  disarmed  his  opposition  by  courting  in- 
quiry,  and  employing  Carbo  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  private  causes  in  the 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  the  contest  for 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Curius  and  M.  Coponius, 
which  was  heard  before  the  centumviri  under  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manilius,  in  the  year 
b.  c.  93.  Crassus,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Cuius,  while  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
I'rvatest  living  lawyer,  supported  the  claim  of 
troponins.  The  state  of  the  case  was  this.  A 
testator  died,  supposing  his  wife  to  be  preg- 
nant, and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  the 
son,  who  should  be  born  within  the  next  tea 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  his  own  guar- 
dian,* M.  Curius  should  succeed  as  heir  in  bis 
place.  (Cic  Brut.  52,  53.)  No  son  waa  born. — 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  was  a  casus  omissus,  and 
insisted  upon  the  strict  law,  according  to  which 
Curius  could  have  no  claim  unless  a  son  were  first 
born,  and  then  died  while  under  guardianship. 
Crassus  contended  for  the  equitable  construction, 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  any  difference  between  the  case  of 
J  no  son  being  born,  and  the  case  of  a  son  being  born 
and  dying  lieforc  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  equituble  construction  contended  for  by  Cra**u* 
was  approved,  and  Curius  gained  the  inheritance. 

In  b.  c.  92  he  was  made  censor  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahcnobarbus.  A  new  practice  had  sprung 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  schools  of 
persons  who  called  themselves  Latin  rhetoricians. 
Crassus  disapproved  the  novelty,  as  tending  to 

*  M  Antequam  in  suam  tutekun  perveniaset,'* 
i.  e.  before  attaining  the  age  of  1 4  years,  at  which 
age  a  son  would  cense  to  be  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  another.  The  phrase  has  been  uutunder 
stood  by  Druiuann. 
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Idleness  and  calculated  rather  to  encourage  effron- 
tery than  to  sharpen  intellect.    He  thought  that 
the  Latins  in  almost  every  valuable  acquirement 
excelled  the  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to  see  hit 
countrymen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Gre- 
cian customs     The  censors  suppressed  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Dialogue  do  Oratoribus  and  in  Oellius  (xv.  11), 
and  deserves  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a  censorian  edict    Though  the  two  cen- 
sors concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
very  different  habits  and  tempers,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.  Crassus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.    He  had  a  house 
upon  the  Pnlatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
magnificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Catulus  upon  the 
same  hill,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C.  Aquilius  upon  the  Virainal.  was  remark nble  for 
its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  grounds.    It  was  adorned  with  pillars  of 
Hymettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  tri- 
clinia inlaid  with  brass.    Ho  had  two  goblets, 
curv  ed  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  served  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  use.    His  gardens  were 
provided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noble  lotus- 
trees  shaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbua,  his  colleague,  found  fault  with  such 
corruption  of  manners  (Plin.  //.  AT.  xviL  1),  esti- 
mated his  house  at  a  hundred  million  (mater- 
Hum  fluftae*),  or  according  to  Valerius  Maxim  us 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  (wexagiet  eestertio)  sester- 
ces, and  complained  of  his  crying  for  the  loss  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.    It  was  a 
tame  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
CnisHUs,  and  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  powers  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision ; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sue ton.  AVro,  2),  and  to  the 
accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbua  had  done  upon  the 
loss  of  any  of  his  three  wives.    (Aelian,  I  fist, 
Attim.  viii.  4.)    On  many  occasions,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic  de  Or.  iL  59, 60,  70),  and  was  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  mode.    Thus,  though  he  care- 
fully avoided  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffoonery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
deformities,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L,  Aelius  Lamia  in  his  speech  for  C.  Aculeo 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
some witness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  (H.N.  xxxv. 
4.)    Shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  Cn.  Plancus  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus  No.  14.] 
Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
manners,  called  him  the  Palatine  Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
preciating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nnr- 
bonese  colony,  and  flattering  that  body  in  hi* 
speech  for  the  lex  Servilia.    The  successful  repar- 
tee of  Crassns  is  well  known  from  being  recorded 
by  Cicero  (de  Orat.  ii.  54,  pro  Clueut.  51)  and 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  44).     His  last  speech  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  b,  c  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opti- 
mates.    Philippus  in  opposing  the  measures  of 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  imprudently  asked  how,  with 
each  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  commonwealth.    Crassus  fixed 
upon  this  expression,  and  on  that  day  seemed  to  ' 


excel  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assnult  upon 
the  consul.  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  his 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seize, 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge,— 
a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
magistrates  to  constrain  the  performance  of  public 
duties  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  nt 
public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  be  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con- 
sul in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
**  If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.*  You  must  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct."  At  his  dicta- 
tion a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  orators  he  stood  pre-eminent  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  9. ) 
The  rougher  style  of  Coruncanius  Cato,  and  the 
Gracchi,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
rules  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self  possessed  and  pertinacious  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  he  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  bis  facts  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  prrur- 
naftis  he  was  ]*rbreri».  In  early  life  he  had  dis- 
ciplined his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
lie  Oraiore,  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
harangues  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellence 
seems  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory ;  yet  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  he 
was  elw/uevtium  jurujieritisnmu*.  (Guil.  Grotius 
de  VU.  JCtorum,  i.  7.  $  9 ;  Meyer,  Oratorvut 
/{oiitanorum  Fraymeuta,  pp.291 — 317;  Drum  an  n, 
Getch.  Rams.  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Licima.  [Licima.] 

26.  L.  Liunius  Cr AW*LTi»  Scipio,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  [No.  23J,  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  his  father  P.  Scipio  Nosica,  who  was 
praetor,  b.  c.  94,  His  grandfather,  having  uo  son, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament  nnd  made  him  heir 
to  his  property.  (Cic.  Brut.  58  ;  Plin.  //.  A', 
xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  Liciniuh  Crassus  Divkr,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  a.  c  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tins  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompey.    (Cic  ad  AtL  ii.  24.  §  2.) 


•  -  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  caedeuda."  (Cic.  de  Or. 
iii.  1.)  Caedenda  here  implies  leisure  not  tale. 
It  is  probable  that  as  a  symbol  of  taking  leg;U 
possession,  the  officer  druck  the  goods  or  marked 
them  with  notches  and  that  the  ceremony  was 
aiulogous  to  the  manui  injectio  in  personal  arrest 
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It  has  been  eonjecturrd  that  hit  pmennmen  wm 
Publiua,  and  that  he  was  identical  with  No.  IS. 

28.  P.  Licixtus  Crassus,  wm  praetor  in  b.  a 
57,  and  favoured  Cicero's  return  from  exile. 
(Cic.  pntt.  Hedit,  in  Sen.  9.)  OrelU  {(hiom.  Tmll.) 
thinks  that  the  name  afford*  evidence  of  the  spu- 
rionsness  of  the  speech  in  which  it  it  found. 

29.  P.  Crassus  Junianus,  one  of  the  gen* 
Junia,  adopted  by  tome  I.mmts  Cras.hu a. 
Hit  name  appears  on  coins.  (Spanh-  ii.  pp.  104, 
179;  Eckhel.  v.  pp.  153,  154,  233.)  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B  c.  51,  and  a  friend 
of  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  Qu  Fr.  iii.  8.  $  3.)  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  served  with 
the  title  legatus  pmpraetore  under  Metellus  Scipio 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  battle  of  Thapaus,  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  sea.  (  Pint,  (hio  Maj.  70, fin.) 

30.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianur.  [Mi> 

CIASUR.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lirinia  gens  is  the  one 
referred  to  p  879,  b.,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  P.  Crassus  [No.  20],  as  it  bears  the 
legend  P.  (indistinct  in  the  cut)  Crassus  M.  F. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and  the 
reverse  a  man  holding  a  horse,  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  the  public  inspection  of 
the  horses  of  the  equites  by  the  censors.  (Diet,  of 
Ami.  $.  v.  EqwUa.)  [J.  T.  O.] 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1 .  M\  Octaci- 
t  ius  Cranm-s,  was  consul  in  B.c  263  with  M\ 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  crossed  with  a  numerous 
army  over  to  Sicily.  After  having  induced  many 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  to  surrender,  the  consuls  ad- 
vanced against  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  his  people,  concluded 
a  peace,  which  the  Romans  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towns  they  had 
taken,  delivered  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  paid 
a  contribution  of  200  talents.  He  thus  became  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  R.  c.  246  Crassus  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  M.  Kabiua  Licinus,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  thongh  no- 
thing of  any  consequence  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complished. (Polyb.  i.  16  Ac;  Zonar.  viii.  9; 
Kutrnp.  ii.  10  ;  Oros.  iv.  7 ;  Gellius,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  Octacilius  Crarsus,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  former,  was  consul  in  B.  c  261,  with 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  continued  the  operations 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  after  the  taking 
of  Agrigentum  ;  but  nothing  is  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  during  his  consulship.  (Polyb. 
L20.)  [L.&] 

CRASSUS,  PAPI'RIUS.  1.  M\  Papirius 
Crakhus  was  consul  in  R.  c.  441  with  C.  Furius 
Pacilus.    (Liv.  iv.  12;  Diod.  xii.  35.) 

2.  L.  Pafirius  <  'rasscs  was  consul  in  n.  c. 
436  with  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis.  They  led 
armies  against  Veii  and  Falerii,  but  as  no  enemy 
appeared  in  the  field,  the  Romans  contented  them- 
selves with  plundering  and  ravaging  the  open  coun- 
try. (Liv.  iv.  21  ;  f>iod.  xii.  41.) 
censor  in  B.C.  424. 
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3.  C.  Papirius  Crassus  was  consul  in  r  c 
430  with  I..  Julius  Julus.  These  coa*uls  disco- 
vered, by  treacherous  means,  that  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  intended  to  bring  forward  a  bill  on  the 
aettimatio  mmltarum,  and  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
favour  which  the  tribunes  thereby  were  likely  to 
gain  with  the  people,  the  consuls  themselves  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  law.  ( Liv.  iv.  30  ;  Cic  d* 
He  Paid.  ii.  35 ;  Diod.  xii.  72.) 

4.  C.  Papirius  Cramus  wai 
inB.&  384.    (Liv.vi.  18.) 

5.  Sf.  Papirius  Crassus  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  382.  He  and  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  one  of 
his  colleagues,  led  an  army  against  Velitrae,  and 
fought  with  success  against  that  town  and  it*  allies, 
the  Praenestine*.    (Liv.  vi  22.) 

6.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  382,  and  again  in  R.  c.  376.  (Livy,  vi  22  ; 
Diod.  xv.  71.) 

7.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
a  c  368.    (Liv.  vi  38 ;  Diod.  xv.  7a) 

8.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  made  dictator 
in  B.  c  340  while  holding  the  office  of  praetor, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  revolted 
latins,  since  the  consul  Manlius  was  ill  at  the 
time.  Crassus  marched  against  Antium,  but  was 
encamped  in  its  neighbourhood  for  some  month* 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  B.  c  336  he 
was  made  consul  with  K.  Duilins,  and  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Ausonians  of  Cales.  In  330  he 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  a  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Privemum.  They  were 
commanded  by  Vitmvius  Flaccus  who  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  without  much  difficulty. 
In  325  Crassus  was  mngister  eqnitum  to  the  dicta- 
tor L  Papirius  Cursor,  and  in  318  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  censorship.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  16, 
29  ;  Diod.  xvii.  29,  82  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

9.  M.  Papirius  Crassus,  apparently  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  dictator  in  &  c. 
332  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  who 
were  then  believed  to  be  invading  the  Roman  do- 
minion ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

10.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was 
turn  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a.  c. 
320.    (Fast.  Cap)  U^S] 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caesar's  veterans,  who 
had  been  the  primipilus  in  the  tenth  legion  in  the 
year  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  who  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaipn  against  Pompey. 
It  was  he  who  commenced  the  battle  of  PharaaJus, 
h.  c.  48,  saying  that,  whether  he  survived  or  fe'L 
Caesar  should  he  indebted  to  him  :  he  died  fight- 
ing bravely  in  the  foremost  line.  (Caes.  Ii.  C  iii. 
91,  92;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  46;  Lucan,  vii.  471.  &c. ; 
Appian,  //.  C.  ii.  82;  Plut  Pomp.  71,  Car*.  44.) 

CRATAEIS  (KfWToifj),  according  to  several 
traditions,  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn.  Od.  xii 
124  ;  Ov.  Met  xiiL  749 ;  Hesycb.  «.  r. ;  Plin.  Ii. 
S.  iii.  10.)  fL.S.J 

CRATERUS  {Kpa-rtp6i\  one  of  the 
tinguished  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
son  of  Alexander  of  Orestis,  a  district  in  Mi 
donia,  and  a  brother  of  Amphoterus.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition, Craterus  commanded  the  w^traufim. 
Subsequently  we  find  him  commanding  •  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  as  in  the  battle  of  Arbela  and  in 
the  Indian  campaign ;  but  it 
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him  on  all  occasions  when  a  genera)  of  able  and 
independent  judgment  waa  required.  He  wna  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  simple  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Macedouia,  and  was  averse  to  the  conduct 
which  Alexander  and  his  followers  assumed  in  the 
East,  still  the  king  loved  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hepbaestion,-  the  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  friends.  In  b.  c.  324  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  lend  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, bat  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
Polysperchon  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup- 
port him.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipater, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Craterus  should 
succeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander  died  before  Craterus  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Craterus  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
rians,  Trihallians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  far 
ru  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  According  to  Dexip- 
pus  (op.  PhoU  Bibl.  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  the  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Craterus  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lamian 
war,  and  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.  After  the  close  of  this  war  Crate- 
rus divorced  his  wife  Amastris,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  I'hila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Craterus  ac- 
companied his  father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  in  B.  c.  3*21  in  that  against  Per- 
il iccas  in  Asia.  Craterus  had  the  command  against 
Eumenes,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilicia 
to  Egypt  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappadocia,  and  Enmenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  (ate  of  his 
late  brother  in  arms,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  and  sent  bis  ashes  back  to  Macedo- 
nia. (Arrinn,  Anab.,  op.  PkoL  Bibl.  pp.  69,  224  ; 
Q.  Curtius  ;  Diod.  xviii.  16,  18,  xix.59;  Plut 
Alex.  47,  Pioe.  25 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Earn.  4 ;  eomp, 
Antipatbr,  Amastris,  Alxxandxr.)  [L.S.] 

CRATERUS(Kp«rtpos),a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Gonataa,  and  father  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Pblegon,  de  Mirab.  32;  Justin,  Prolog. 
xxxvi.)  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  the  people 
(\l/r)tpt<jndTa/v  (ri/ec^wyij),  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athena 
(Plut  Aruteid.  32,  dm.  13.)  This  work  is  fre- 
quently referred  toby  Harpocration  and  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  the  latter  of  whom  (a.  v.  Hvfxtpeuov) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii. 
126;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph,  Av.  1073,  Han.  323.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
the«e  and  other  passages  the  work  of  Craterus, 
which  mast  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebahr,  Kfewe  Sckri/i.  L  p.  225,  note  39 ;  Rockh, 
I'ref  to  bis  Corp.  IntcripL  i.  p.  ix.)       [L.  S.] 

CRATERUS  (KpoTspot),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  in  Cicero's  Letters  (ad  AU.  xii. 
13,  14)  as  attending  the  daughter  of  Attic  us,  Attica 
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(called  also  Caecilia  or  Pomponia),  n.  c.  45.  He  is 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  3.  161),  Persius 
(Sal.  iii.  65),  and  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
tee.  Loco*,  vii.  5,  vol  xiii.  p.  96,  De  Antid.  ii.  8. 
voL  x.  p.  147) ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  (De  A  Lett*,  ab  Ani- 
mal, i.  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CRA'TERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  with 
Pythodorus,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxvi.  4  $  1 1.)  The  words 
"  palatines  dnmos  Caesarum,"  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  **Titi  lmperatoris 
domo,"  are  to  be  understood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Craterus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (Kpofrni),  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  B.  c  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  nnd  Polemo  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Lacrtius  Las 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagoras,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  in  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  Arcesilaiis 
Theodoras,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Dion  Boryttbenites.  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  lost  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  aays,  that  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Crates  of  Traltos.  [Cbatbs  of  Tralles.]  (Diog. 
Lafrt.  iv.  21—23.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (fyaViir),  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whoso  play*  he  was  the  princi|>al 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert  iv.  23  $  Aristoph.  EomL  536-540, 
and  SchoL ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  01.  82.  4,  B.  c.  449,  448  (Euseb. 
Ctron.),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
Knia'hh  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  b.  c  424.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  (Po'c'L  5)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subjects  ah  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Phere- 
erates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (/.  c;  comp.  Ath.  iii.  p.  117,  c),  and  by  the 
fragments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Aristoph.  /.  c;  Anon,  de  Com,  /.c), 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epicharmus  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians  ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost  Orai.  82, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  mad  a  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  /.  c)  The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  savs,  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators,— a  charge  which  M  crack e 
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thinks  may  have  been  taken  from  some  comic  poet 
who  w:is  an  enemy  to  Crate*.  There  U  much 
confusion  among  the  ancient  writer*  about  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
(Anon,  da  Com.  pp.  xxix,  xxxiv. )  The  result  of 
Meineke's  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  nre  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  rWrorff,  Ato'»wof,"HpiMf,  fhjpla, 
Hi7(Towpot,  AA+Lta,  Mlrourot,  'Opft9tt,  Tlau&iai, 
n«S#rtu,  'P4rop«t%  Idfuoi,  T6\uai,  ♦tAipyupoi,  of 
which  the  following  are  suspicious,  btirvaoi, 
B»f<raupdt,  Mfrontot,  *Op»»0« j,  rieJifrai,  +u\ipyupos, 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  rciroret, 
'Mparts,  Brjpt'a,  Ad^uo,  TUuSud,  'Pifroptf,  lAjiiot, 
ToKfMt.  Of  these  right  play x  fragments  are  still 
•itant  There  an*  al*o  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construc- 
tions. He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra- 
meter. (Poll.  vi.  53 ;  A  then.  iii.  p.  1 19,  c  ;  Mei- 
neke,  Frap.  Com.  Graec  i.  pp.  58 — 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
— 251  ;  Bergk,  Comment  de  HeUq.  Comm.  AtL 
Amtiq.  pp.  266—283.)  ( P.  8.] 

CRATES  (Kpdnts)%  of  Mall  is  in  Cilicia,  the 
of  Timocrates,  is  said  by  Suidas  (s.  r.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  na 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chns,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  fume 
of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  anomaly  (aVe»- 
ftakia)  against  that  of  amalopy  (imxKoyla).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
Ixx.ks  wspl  rUt  drttuaAias.  He  was  born  at  M al- 
ius in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamus,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenea  II.  and  Attalus 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  1 57  n.  c, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  wan 
sent  by  Attalus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro,  (Sueton.  de  lllustr.  Grammat.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  (dxpoaWsts).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  crittcum  and  oram- 
mar,  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  regarded  as 
(mite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera- 
ture, either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  ww  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
p:i«*ages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
From  this  part  of  his  system,  Crate*  derived  the 


CRATES. 

surname  of  Kprrutis.  This  title  it  derived  by  some 
from  tbe  fact  that,  like  Ariotarchos,  Crate*  gave  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poems,  from  his 
labour*  upon  which  he  was  also  surnamed'OMW<xot. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  Au^txm  'lAiaSot  «a* 
'OJuoWat,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  are  pro- 
bably to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books,  but 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  was  divided 
into  nine  book*. 

The  few  fragment*  of  this  commentary,  which 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  other  ancient 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  unfavoar- 
,  able  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  emendations,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Aris- 
tarchus  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emendations. 
Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  best  scholar*  to  those  of  A  ri  starch  us.  As 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  and  histo- 
rical questions  for  which  Homer  furnishe*  an  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  opinion 
of  the  critic's  office,  that  he  should  undertake  them, 
nor  do  the  results  of  bis  inquiries  quite  deserve 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  them. 
Among  the  ancients  themselves  he  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristar- 
chus.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Pergamus 
fiourisbed  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Asealon,  entitled  v**J  riff 
KparrwTtLov  aipiatwt.  To  this  school  Wolf  refers 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writer*  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassu*  {iv  rols 
ncpyopif-NHf  wi'rag!,  ii  p.  118,  5,  ed.  Sylburg.), 
who  also  mentions  the  school  by  the  name  of  rait 
in  Tltfrytifiov  ypa+iuaruxovi  (p.  112,27).  They 
are  also  called  Kpanfrttou  Among  the  caLalo^iie* 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  title*  (sfea- 
ypatped)  of  dramas  which  Athenacu*  ( viiL  p.  336,  c) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Pergamene*. 

Beside*  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  Tkeogony  of  Hesiod,  on  Euripides, 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  on  other  ancient 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (wtpl  Arranji 
8iaA«KTov),  and  works  on  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments exist.  Some  scholars,  however,  think,  that 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  work  on  the  won- 
der* of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Plinv  (//. 
N.  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  (//.  A.  xvii.  9),  was  a 
different  person.  The  fragments  of  his  works 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  (De  Aula  Attalitu 
Litt.  Artiumque  Fatdrice,  Havn.  1836,  8vo.)  There 
is  alv>  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(ii.  3,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  upon  Choerilu*.  This 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  authority  of 
it*  title,  Kpdnrrot  ypaftfutrucov.  But  Diogenes 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  of  the 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammarian. 

(Suidas,  ».rp.  Kpdrnt, '  Apl<rrapx<" ;  Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  1.57,  439,  609, 
676,  &c.;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497,  f.;  Varro,  de  L.L.  viii. 
64,  68,  ix.  1 ;  Sext,  Empir.  adv.  Math.  i.  tl 
§  79,  c  12.  g  248  ;  SckoL  t»  Horn.  pasnm;  Plin. 
//.  M  iv.  12 ;  Wolf,  Froleg.  »  Horn.  Ii.;  Thiersch, 
Umber  <lat  Zeitalter  und  Vaieriamd  de*  Homer,  pp. 
1 9—64  ;  Lersch,  /He  SpradtpAiloeopkie  der  AHtnu, 
L  pp.  67,  69—72,  1 12,  ii.  148,  243 ;  Fabric.  BitJ. 
Grate  i.  pp.  318,  509,  iii.  p.  558 ;  Clinton,  Fast. 
UeU.  iii.  pp.  628,  629.)  [P.  S  ] 
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CRATES  (Kptnp),  a  very  ancient  Greek  mu- 
sician, the  disciple  of  Olympus,  to  whom  some 
ascribed  the  composition  for  the  flute,  which  was 
called  vo/xos  Uo\vH*(pa\ot,  and  which  was  more 
usually  attributed  to  Olympus  himself.  (Plut.  de 
Mms.  7,  p.  1133,  e.)  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES  (fytfnp),  of  Tarsus,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ii.  114,  117)  from  Crates  of  Athens, 
with  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 

CRATES  (Kf*Vi)s)  of  Thkbks,  the  son  of  As- 
condus,  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophers. He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vi.  87),  in  b.  c  328,  was  still  living  at 
A  then*  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  (A  then, 
x.  p.  422,  c ;  Diog.  LaerL  vi.  90),  and  was  at 
Thebes  in  &  c  307,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (Plut.  Mor.  p.  69,  c.) 

Crates  was  one  of  the  most  singular  phaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  strange 
characters.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  his  native 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  he 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
simpletons,  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers, 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
laertius  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
us  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures, 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries, 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  bis  desire*,  complete  equani- 
mity of  temper,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-con  trouL,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him  ;  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  u  Door-opener,"  be- 
cause it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
withstanding his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in- 
spired Hipparcbia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  ardent  affection  for  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors,  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso- 
pher. Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
ple Diogenes  Laertius  relates  some  very  curious 
acts. 

Crates  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects,  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer- 
tius (vL  98)  to  Plato's  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished from  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters 
(Venet  1499,  4 to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
Hoissonade  (Notices  et  ExtraiU  det  Manuttr.  de  ia 
MIA.  du  /?<*,  vol.  xi.  part  ii.  Paris,  1827)  and 
which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crate*,  are,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  composition 
of  later  rhetoricians.  Crates  was  also  the  author 
of  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
which  are  praised  by  Laertius,  and  likewise  of 
some  smaller  poems,  which  seem  to  have  been 
called  TlalyvuL,  and  to  which  the  4>a«rqr  iyKti/uw 


quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaps  bo- 
longed.  Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates,  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  85—93,  96—98;  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  186; 
Jacobs,  Antk  Grate,  u  p.  118;  Brocker,  HitL 
PkUosopk.  L  p.  888 ;  Fabric  BilA.  Grate  iii.  p. 
514.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (KpdVrjj)  of  Trallks,  an  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laifrt. 
iv.  23.)  Ruhnken  assigns  to  him  the  \oyol 
&7ipirr0piK<>'t  which  Apollodorus  (ap.  Diog.  I.  a) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Crates. 
(Hist.  OriL  Oral.  Graec  iu  Opusc.  i.  p.  370.) 
Menapius  (Comm.  ta  Diog.  I.  c)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Crates  is  mentioned  by  Lucian.  (RkeU 
PraecepL  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cri- 
tias  the  sculptor.  IP.  S.] 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channels  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; 
Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  'Aftjiw.)  [  L.  U.] 

CRATESI'POLIS  (Kpamolvotat),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polyiperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Sicyon,  in  B  c 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  forces, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians, 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  government,  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaders,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cassandcr.  [See  p.  620.]  In  B.  c.  308,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
places,  except  Athens,  yet  possessed  by  Cassander 
in  Greece.  Cratesipolis  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy  a 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (a.  c. 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  party  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  other.  (Diod.  xix. 
67,  xx.  37  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  58  ;  Plut.  Demetrius* 
9.)  [E.  E.J 

CRATESI'PPIDAS  (Kpornowirfoas  ),  a  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindarus,  B.  c.410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  bad  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  from  the  aUies.  He  effected, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lysander.  (Xen.  Hell,  i.  I.  §  32, 5.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  65,  70.)  IE.  E.J 

CRATEVAS  (Kparriat),  a  Greek  herbalist 
(Pi^vr6fu>s)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  B.  a,  as  he  gave  the  name  Mtihritlatia 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  (Pirn.  H.  N. 
xxv.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides,  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De 
Simplie.  Medieam.  Temptram.  ae  FaculL  vi  prooem, 
voL  xi.  pp.  795,  797 ;  Comment  in  Hijpocr.  "D* 
Nat.  //om.n  ii.  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  134  ;  De  Autid.  i.  2, 
voL  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent  writers  on. 
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Materia  Medkst.  Some  persons  have  supposed 
that  Crate  vas  lived  in  (he  fifth  <uid  fourth  cento* 
lies  a  a,  because  one  of  the  spurious  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  790)  is  addressed  to  a  person  of 
that  name;  hut  as  no  mention  of  the  contempo- 
rary of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
his  existence.  [W.A.O.] 

CRATI'NUS  (hVorrfrot),  Comic  poets.  J. 
One  f»f  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  complete  perfection 
of  which  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  following  circum- 
stances :— In  the  year  424  b.  o,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  A'nw/fc*,  in  which  he  described  C re- 
tinas as  a  drivelling  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  wherewithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
he  was  perishing.  {Eqttit.  531 — 534.)  This 
attack  roused  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  Uurlyrf  (the 
Flwfon).  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  the  first  priae  above 
the  Conntu  of  Amvipsias  and  the  Cloud*  of  Aris- 
tophanes. {Ary.  Nalh)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  Xlvrlni  was  the  last  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  (Afaerob.  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  /W,  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c,  says  that  Cratinus  died  t(f  oi  Adme- 
nr  Mtakov.  (/*<«■,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thncydides,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years*  truce, 
was  broken,  (b.  c.  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  (/.  c) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  his  birth 
would  fall  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrono- 
gmphers,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  \va«  far  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  tint  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  B.  a  4  37,  and  when  "he  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itself,  and  is  falsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  b.  c  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  8.5th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself ; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  n.  c.  449 — 448.  We 
can  therefore  hnve  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Euscbius  {Chron.  $.  a.  01.  81.  3;  Synced, 
p.  339),  although  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Cratinus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  B.  c.  454— 453,  in  about  the  Gb'th  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
His  father's  name  was  Callimedcs,  and  he  himself 
was  taxiarch  of  the  ♦uAw'  Oinrftr.  (Suid.  $.  re. 
Kpcmrof,  'Eirciov  SciAorepof.)  In  the  latter 
parage  he  is  charged  with  excessive  cowardice. 


Of  the  charges  which  Stiidas  bring*  against  the 
moral  character  of  Cratinus,  one  is  unsupported  by 
any  other  testimony,  though,  if  it  bad  been  true, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aristophanes  would  have  been 
silent  upon  it  Probably  Suhlas  was  misled  by  a 
passage  of  Aristophanes  {Acham.  849,  850)  which 
refers  to  another  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (ScboL 
L  e.)  The  other  charge  which  Snidas  brings  against 
Cratinus,  that  of  habitual  intemperance,  is  ■**- 
Uiined  by  many  passages  of  Aristophanes  and 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  Cra- 
tinus himself,  who  appears  to  have  treated  the 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  way,  especially  in  his 
Iltrrunj.  (See  further  on  this  point  Meineke, 
Hist.  CrU.  Com.  Gruec.  pp.  47—49.) 

Cratinus  exhibited  twenty-one  plays  and  gained 
nine  victories  (Suid.  $.  v.;  Eudoc  p.  271  ;  Anon. 
de  Com.  p.  xxix),  and  that  voyufnfiact,  according 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Eymii.  528  ) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  the  poet  of  the  old 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its  decline. 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  little 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience  :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  first  made  comedy  a  terrible 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  An 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pleasing 
in  comedy  Cratinus  added  the  useful,  by  accusing 
evil-doers  and  punishing  them  with  comedy  as 
with  a  public  scourge.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxxiL) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanes,  in  such  attacks 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
snys,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form 
at  the  bare  heads  of  the  offenders.  (Platoniua,  de 
Com.  p.  xxvii. ;  Christodor.  Ecpkrasu,  v.  357  ; 
Persius,  Sal.  i.  123.)  Still,  like  Aristophanes 
with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he  sometimes  bestowed 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Ciraon.  (Plut.  Cm. 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  object 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abuse. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Cratinus  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  permitted  to  assume  this  license  of 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  openly  and 
by  name.  It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  close  con- 
nexion which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  and 
satire.  While  looking  for  subjects  which  could  be 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  the  poet  naturally 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  countrymen. 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secured  for 
him  protection  from  their  resentment.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  political  freedom  of 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  comic  poets  rose 
and  fell  together.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Cicero,  the  law  itself  granted  them  impunity.  (£k 
Rcpu&.  iv.  10:  **apud  quos  [Gnuvos]  fuit  etiam 
lege  concessum,  ut  quod  vellet  comoedia  de  quo 
vellet  nomination  dicereL")  The  same  thing  is  stat- 
ed, though  not  so  distinctly, by  Themistius.  (OraL 
viiL  p.  110,  b.)  This  flourishing  period  Listed  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  power  after 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later  (about 
b.  c  460 — 393).  The  exercise  of  this  license, 
however,  was  not  altogether  unopposed.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  could  be  done  personally  by  such 
men  as  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  the  law  itself  in- 
terfered on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the 
archonship  of  Morychides  (a  c.  440-439),  a  law 
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wa»  made  prohibiting  the  comic  poet*  from  holding 
a  living  person  np  to  ridicule  by  bringing  him  on 
the  stage  by  name  (<H<p*a>ia  tow  jo)  irwpf  8«Zk 

irofuurrl,  Schol.  Arist.  ^c&arm.  67  ;  Meineke, 
//jrt.  6'rU.  p.  40).  This  law  remained  in  force  for 
the  two  following  yean,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
archonship  of  Euthyiuenes.  (a.  c.  437-  136.) 
Another  restriction,  which  probably  belongs  to 
about  the  same  time,  was  the  taw  that  no  A reo pa- 
Rite  should  write  comedies.  (Plut.  Dell,  an  J'ac. 
prae*.  Atk.  p.  348,  c)  From  a  c  436  the  old 
comedy  flourished  in  its  highest  rigour,  till  a 
series  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Syracosius,  who  is  suspected,  with  great  proba- 
bility, of  having  been  suborned  by  Alcibiades. 
This  Syracosius  carried  a  law,  jo)  Kcufu^urrdaj 
intfuurrl  riva,  probably  about  a  c.  416—415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in  force  long. 
(Svhol.  Arist  Av.  1297.)  A  similar  law  is  snid 
to  have  been  carried  by  Antiinachus,  but  this  is 
perhaps  a  mistake.  (Schol.  Arist.  AcAarn.  1 149  ; 
Meineke,  p.  41.)  That  the  brief  aristocratkal 
revolution  of  411  a  c  aflPected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  wo  have 
no  express  testimony.  If  it  declined  then,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  its  revival  with  the  re- 
storation of  democracy  in  the  Fruga  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Cltophon  of  Plato,  (a  c.  405.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  liberty  of  comedy  was  restrain- 
ed, not  only  by  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  war,  in  conse- 
lich  the  choruses  could  not  be  main- 


quence  of  which 
tuiued  with  their  ancient  splendour.  We  even  tind 
a  play  of  Cratinus  without  Chorus  or  Purabasis, 
namely,  the  *09va<r*is,  but  this  was  during  the 
H'tlh  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  law  was 
iu  force.  The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined, 
was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Cinesiaa,  and  of  Agyrrhius, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
ac.  393—392 ;  Meineke,  pp.  42, 43). 

Besides  what  Cratinus  did  to  give  a  new  cha- 
racter and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  changes  in  its  outward  form,  bo  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  acton,  which  had  before  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  d*  Com.  p.  xxxii.)  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  Aristotle  savs,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  such  changes.  (Poet.  v. 
4.) 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no 
complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  testimonies  are 
most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  comic  poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  dt  Com.  p.  xxix.)  There  is  a 
fragment  of  his  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
bnaiit,  but  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  (Schol.  Arist 
FataL  526.)  Amongst  several  allusions  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  pas- 
snire  in  the  Knighto  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  Cratinus  to  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  and  says  that  for  his  many  victo- 
ries he  deserved  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneium,  and 
to  sit  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Dioiiy&ia. 
But,  after  all,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fact,  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Dionysia  of  the  following  year, 
not  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
off  the  prize  above  Aristophanes  himself.  His 
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style  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent, 
and  full  of  trrpes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  cast. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  cho- 
ruses especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  favourite  songs  at  banquets.  (Aris- 
tophanes, U  c)  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  roison  that  Aristophanes  call<d  him  rai/po- 
<pdyov  (Ran.  357 ;  com  p.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  747,  50 ; 
A  pollen.  Lot,  Horn.  p.  156,  20.)  His  metres 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  44  Crati- 
neau  metre"  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [Toltnus.]  In  the  in- 
vention of  his  plot*  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felicitous,  but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy 
was  apt  to  derange  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.   (Platonius,  p.  xxvii.) 

Among  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  ancient  writers  enumerate  Eupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Crates,  TelecK  ides,  Strattis,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himself  is  known  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Archilochus.  (Platonius, 
I.e.;  Bergk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
SchoL  Plat.  p.  330.)  Among  bis  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  oi  vssd  KaAA/a*  (/.  c).  What 
Col  lias  ho  means  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  Callias  the  son  of  Hippu- 


There  is  much  confusion  among  the 
writers  in  quoting  from  his  dramas, 
has  shewn  that  the  following  plays  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — rAoMcos,  Opcfowr,  "Hpcm, 
*IAia3«f,  Kp^auai,  VrppiVMOTo,  'AWorptoyvtlfioyts. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cratinus.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namely,  >ApxfA*XM* 
hovKoKoi,  AqAufoV*.  AtSoo-jcaAicu,  ApawariS*  i, 
'E/*wnrpd>*vot  or  'lfalot,  EwstSai,  6p?  row,  KAso- 
foi/Atrcu,  AdxMfss,  MaKOaxol,  Niu.an$y  No/mm, 
'Otvffcrtis,  riavovrai,  IIuAaia,  TWoOrot,  Tlvrlrr^ 
Sdrupoj,  XaplfHOt,  Tfxxpdvioi,  Xti/xa^dntfot,  X«f- 
pvvtt,vnptu.  The  difference  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  give  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  plays,  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  plays  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote,  as  for 
example,  the  Zdrvput  and  Xii/xafdV*"*"*  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  the  Kmiyhts 
and  Acharttiuns. 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Cratinus,  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty 
n.  c. 

About  448.  'Apx&oxot. 

In  425.  X*if**Zo'n*vot,  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes 
was  first,  with  the  AcJiarniatu. 

424.  Idrvpot,  2nd  prise.  Aristophanes  was 
first,  with  the  Knights. 

423.  Uvrtrn,  1st  prize, 

2nd.  Ameipsias,  Kdrrot. 
3rd.  Aristoph.  Ns^sAw. 
The  chief  ancient  commentators  on  Cratinus 
were  Asclepiades,  Didymus,  Callistratus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Sym machos,  Aristarchus,  and  the  Scholiasts. 
(Meineke,  Fmg.  Com.  Urwx.  L  pp.  43— 58,  ii. 


pp.13— 232;  Bergk, 
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Ant*,  the  fint  pun  of  which  is  upon  Cratinus 
only.) 

2.  Cretin  as  the  younger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philosopher  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  28)  and  of 
Corydus  (A then.  vi.  p.  24l,c),  and  therefore  flou- 
rished during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a.  c, 
and  as  late  as  324  n.  c  (Clinton,  Fad.  HelL  ii. 
p.  xliii.)  Perhaps  he  even  lived  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (A then.  zL  p.  469,  c, 
compared  with  rL  p.  242,  a.),  but  this  is  improba- 
ble. The  following  plnys  are  ascribed  to  him  : — 
H-yon-fi,  ©Tjpajif^T,  'Op^aAu (doubtful),  T*u€o- 
Atnalot,  XtifHtp ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Fray.  Com.  Grate.  L  pp.  411 — 414, 
iiL  pp.  374-379  )  [P.  S.) 

CRATl'NUS,  the  grammarian.  [Basjmodks, 
No.  1.] 

CRATI'NUS,a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  a.  d.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople,  'Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Berytus,  and 
twelve  patroni  causanim,  of  whom  Stephanus  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  np- 
pear  to  have  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const. 
Tunta,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fessors to  whom  the  constitutio  Omnem.  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.         [J.  T.  G.] 

CRATl'NUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A'', 
xxxv.  40.  $$  33,  43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  {KpdTtmros).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose 
work  he  completed — rd  irapaAfj<£8»»ra  lis**  wirov 
ffvntyayd*  ytypajptv.  (Dionys.  J  mi.  de  Tkwyd. 
16.)  The  expression  of  Dionysiua  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Cratippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
dides, but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (de 
Glor.  Athen.  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Marcellin.  Ft*.  Thucyd.  §  33;  Plut.  Vit. 
X  Oral.  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The 
latter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  (de  Off. 
iii.  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school.  (De  Divin.  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharailin,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
75;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  H.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Marcellus  and  Cicero 
himself,  received  instruction  from  him,  and  in  B.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic  Brut.  31.  ad 
Fum.  xii.  16,  xvi.  21,  de  Off.  u  1,  ii.  2,  7.)  Young 
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Cicero  seems  also  to  have  visited  Asia  in  his  com- 
pany. (Ad  Fam.  xii.  16.)  When  Caesnr  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cicero  obtained 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  for  Cratippus  and 
also  induced  the  council  of  the  Aretopasjus  at 
Athens  to  invite  the  philosopher  to  remain  in  \h\\ 
city  as  one  of  her  chief  ornaments,  and  to  continue 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Plot.  Cic  24.) 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus,  while  staying 
at  Athcn«,  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Cratippus. 
(Plut.  DntL  24.)  Notwithstanding  the  high 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  knowledge 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  that  he 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject,  and  the  only 
allusions  we  have  to  his  tenets,  refer  to  his 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  seem*  to  have 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cratippus  be- 
lieved in  dreams  and  supernatural  inspiration 
( furor),  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kinds  of 
divination.  (De  Divin.  L  3,  32,  50,  70,  71,  ii. 
48,  52  ;  Tcrtull.  de  Ann*.  46.)  [L.  &] 

CRATOR  (Kpcfrup),  a  freedman  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  Vcrus,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  death  of  Vents,  iu  which  the  name* 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  given. 
(TheophiL  ad  Antolyc  iiL  extr.) 

CRATOS  (  Kparot ),  the  personification  of 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 
(Hcs.  Thevg.  385;  AeschyL  From,  init.;  ApoUod. 
i.  2.  §  4.)  f  L.  S  ) 

CRATYLUS  (KpaVuAot),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.  He  professed 
the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  and  made  Plato  ac- 
quainted with  them.  (Aristot.  Mctaphye.  L  6; 
Appul.  de  Doymai.  Plat.  p.  2,  ed.  Elm.;  Olympiod. 
Vit.  Plat.  p.  79,  ed.  Fischer.)  The  time  at  winch 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylus,  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Ijaertius  (iii.  6)  to  have  been  after  the 
death  of  Socrates ;  but  there  are  several  circum- 
stances which  prove  that  Plato  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  K»  F.  Hermann  has  pointed  out 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Plato  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  that  philosophy.  One 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named  after  his 
master,  Cratylus,  who  is  the  principal  speaker  in  it, 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  things  have  received 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature 
(<pu(ruy,  and  that  consequently  words  correspond  to 
the  things  which  they  designate.  Hennogenes,  the 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  Plato, 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  nothing 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitable  names,  but 
that  words  are  applied  to  certain  things  by  the  mere 
mutual  consent  (S4tr*t)  of  men.  Some  critics  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  Plato  in  his 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  Cratylus  who 
taught  Plato  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  but  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  do 
I  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  (Stallbaum,  de  Cnit>A» 
PlaionieOi  p.  18,  &c ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  System  der 
Plat.  Philoe.  I  pp.  46,  106,  492,  Ac  ;  Lerseh, 
Sprachphiloe.  der  Alien,  I  p.  29,  &c.)      [U  S.J 

CRKMU'TIUS  CORDUS.  [Conors.] 

ORKGN  (Kpiw).  1.  A  mythical  king  of  Co- 
rinth, a  son  of  Lycaethus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  25,  calls 
him  a  son  of  Menoecus,  and  thus  confounds  him 
with  Crcon  of  Thebes.)  His  daughter,  Glauce. 
married  Jason,  and  Mcdcia,  who  found  herself 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sending  Glauce  a 
garment  which  destroyed  her  by  fire  Waen  she  put 
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St  on.  (Apotlod.  L  9.  §  28 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
Med.  20.)  According  to  Hyginua  (/.  e.)  Medeia's 
present  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  hi*  daughter,  who  is  there  called  Creusa. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  son  of  Menoecus,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Laius,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx;  but  after  Oedipus  had  bud  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  it  His  tyrannical 
conduct  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to- 
wards Antigone,  is  well  known  from  the  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
Haemon,  and  two  daughters,  Henioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $1  ;  Paus.  ix.  10.  $  3.) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodorus.  (ii.  7.  $  8.)  [L.  S.j 

CREON  *  Greek  rhetorician  of  un- 

certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Suidas  (s.  w.  iyKtxop^vkTiuiyot,  yiSa/tior,  and 
<puaKt6\toy)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
(/hfropurd),  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.      [L.  S  ] 

CKEO'PHYLUS  (Kpete^v\o%).  1.  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-law.  (Plat,  de  Rep.  x.  p. 
600,  b;  Callim.  Epigram.  6;  Strab.  xir.  p.  63)!, 
6.C. ;  Sext.  Empir.  adr.  Math.  i.  2 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  1L  ii.  730  ;  Suidas,  $.  v.)  Creophylus  is 
sud  to  hare  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  Samos  or  Ios. 
The  epic  poem  Oi'xa\b*  or  Ot^aMas  aAuKnt,  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  an  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  (Proclus,  ap.  lltphaest.  p. 
466,  ed.  Gaikford;  Schol.  ad  PUd.  p.  421,  ed. 
Bekker;  Suidas,  f.  v.)  Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Homeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems;  for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (Plut. 
Lite.  4 ;  Heracleid.  Pont.  1'olU.  Fragm.  2 ;  Iam- 
blich.  Vit.  Pvtkag.  ii.  9 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  His 
poem  OixoAta  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  loir,  undertook  with  Eurytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author's  name,  but  we  pos- 
soks  only  a  few  statements  derived  from  it.  (Phot 
Ltjc  p.  177,  ed.  Porson;  Tzetx.  CkiL  xiii.  659; 
Cramer,  Anted,  ii  p.  327  ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track. 
266 ;  Bekkcr,  Anted,  p.  728.)  Pausanias  (iv.  2 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpcucKtla  by  Creophylus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
O/xaAia.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med.  276.) 
The  Heraclcia  which  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius 
Rhodius  (L  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinaethon,  is  like- 
wise supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
allude  to  the  Oi'xoAia  of  Creophylus.  (Welcker, 
Der  Epuck.  Cy/«*  p.  219,  4cc ;  WiiUner,  De 
CycL  Epic.  p.  52,  Ax. ;  K-  W.  Mailer,  De  Cyd. 
tiraec  Epic  p.  62,  &c.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesus  (ipoi 
•Efsatw),  to  which  Athenaeus  (viil  p.  361) 
refers.  [L.  &] 


CREPKREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eques- 
trian family,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepereius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  L  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  tribunu*  mtitiarts  d-su/natus,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  B.  c  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Crepereius  M.  F.  /font*,  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which  ap- 
!>car  on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this 
person  bad  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  MortJL.  Themaur.  Numitm.  p.  145,  fee) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
(rail us,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.    (Tac.  Attn.  xiv.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (KpsW- 
ppox  KoAirotipyiapo's),  a  native  of  Pompeiopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  (Quom.  /list,  conmcrib.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Part  hi  an  s,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

CRES  (Kpifi).  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  from  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derived  iu  name,  (Steph.  Bye 
«.  v.  Kp^rn;  Paus.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.) 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynk  of  Megalopolis,  (probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Rome  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in- 
famous. By  Tatian  (Or.  adv.  Graee,  p.  157,  Ac.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  enormities,  and 
is  described  at  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  being  **  wholly  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money."  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  charges  were  refuted  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin's 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  for,  although  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  w  he  who  advised 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  be  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  evil,"  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (Justin,  Apotog.  ii. ; 
Euseb.  //.  E.  iv.  16;  Neander,  Kirckengetch.  i. 
p  1131.)  [O.  E.  L.C.] 

CRESCO'NIUS.  [Corippus.] 

CRE'SILAS  (K/MffUas),  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus.  Pliny 
(//.  N.  atxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amazon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  men- 
tions Cresilas  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  has 
been  changed  by  modern  editors  into  Cteeilae  or 
QesUatu;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  15)  an  artist, 
"Desilaus,"  whose  wounded  Amazon  was  a  ecle- 
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b  rated  statue.  Has  also  bad  his  name  changed  into 
Ctesilau%  and  consequently  the  beautiful  statues  of  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Louvre  are 
considered  as  an  imitation  of  tbe  work  at  Ephesus. 
Now  this  is  quite  as  unfounded  a  supposition  as 
the  one  already  rejected  bj  Winckclmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaua, 
who  wrought  M  Yulneratum  deficientem,  in  quo 
possit  intelligi,  quantum  res  let  animoe  ;**  and  it  is 
the  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
sculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  begins  tbe 
letter  D  by  De*ilaus.  But  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilaus. 
At  some  of  the  late  excavations  at  Athens,  there 
was  discovered  in  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  frontside  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base- 
ment of  tbe  expiring  warrior : — 

HEPMOATKOS 

AtEITP£*OT2 

AnAPXEN. 

KPE2IAA2 

EnOESEN. 

By  this  we  learn,  that  tbe  rival  of  Phidias  was 
called  Cresilas,  as  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  statue  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausanias(i.  23.  §  2)  describes 
at  great  length.  It  was  an  excellent  work  of 
bronze,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propylaea,  and  dedicated  by  llermolycus  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Diitrephes,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  a  c  413,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalessoa  in  Boeotia.  (Tbuc 

vii.  29,  30.)  Besides  these  two  celebrated  works, 
Cresilas  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olym- 
pian, from  which,  perhaps,  the  bust  in  tbe  Va- 
tican is  a  copy.  (Boss,  KuiutbiaU,  1840,  No. 
12  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRE'SIUS  (Kjnfo-tos),  a  somame  of  Dionysus 
at  Argos,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
wn*  said  to  be  buried.  (Pans,  ii.  23.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRESPHONTES  (h>rff^orr«t),  a  HeracJeid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Mesaenia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Mesae- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Me  rope,  to  avenge  his  father.  (A  polled-  ii.  8.  $  4, 
&c.  ;  Paua,  ii.  IB.  $  6,  iv.  3.  $  3,  31.  $  9,  viii.  4. 
$  4;  comp.  AsrvTUa.)  [L.  S.) 

CRETE  (K^ifm),  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasipbae  by  Helios.  ( Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2; 
Diod.  iv.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  iii.  71.)  [L.  8.] 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (h>»Tfi}*),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasipbae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Althe- 
menes.  (Apollod.  ii  1.  §  2,  iii.  1.  §  2 ;  Diod.  iv. 
59;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  2;  Althbmbxbr.)   [L.  S] 

CRETHEUS  (K^fifs),  a  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
S.dnioneus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeson,  Pheres,  Antythaon,  and  Hipnolyte.  He  is 
called  tbe  founder  of  the  town  of  iolcns.  (Horn. 
Od.  xL  236, 258  ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 1 ;  comp.  Pans. 

viii.  25.  §  5.)    According  to  another  tradition. 
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who  loved  Phrixua,  and  as  ber  love  was  rejected 
by  the  latter,  she  calumniously  accused  him  to 
C  re  Ulcus  of  having  been  guilty  of  improper  eon- 
duct.  (llygin.  PoeL  AM.  u.20;  Piiaixt'x)  (L.S.] 

CRETHON  (Kpjf*wr),ason  of  Diocles  and  bro- 
ther of  Orsilochus  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  Aeueias 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Hum.  //.  v.  542 ;  Pans.  iv. 
30.  §2.)  [L  S.] 

CRE'TICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
trlliis,  consul,  n.  u  69,  and  of  sereral  of  tbe  Me- 
telli.  [Mxtkllus.] 

CRE'TICUS  SILA'NUS.  [Sitaxua.] 

C  RE  US  A  (KptWa).  1.  A  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Ge.  She  was  a  Naid,  and  became  by 
Pcneiui  the  mother  of  Hrpseua,  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe,  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  30;  Died.  iv. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and  Praxithea, 
was  married  to  Xuthus,  by  whom  she  became  tbe 
mother  of  Acbacus  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3, 
iik  15.  §  I  ;  Paus.  vii.  1.  §  1.)  She  is  also  said 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  4), 
and  Ion  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  as  in  the 
"  Ion  "  of  Euripides. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the 
wife  of  Aeneias,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Ascanius  and  lulus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Co- 
hou  (XarraL  41)  calls  her  the  mother  of  Aniiu 
by  Apollo.  When  Aeneias  Hed  from  Troy,  she 
followed  him ;  but  she  was  unable  to  discover  bis 
traces,  and  di^i[tpeared.  Aeneias  then  returned  to 
seek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  as  a  shade, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fate,  and 
informed  bim  that  she  was  kept  hock  by  tbe  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  him  de- 
part alone.  ( V'irg.  Am.  ii.  725,  738,  752,  769, 
775,  Ac)  In  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Polygnotns  among  the  captive  Trojan 
women.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  fourth  personage 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hygiuus.  {Fab.  25 ; 
comp.  Cbbon,  No.  I.)  [L..  S.] 

CRINA'OORAS  (Kpttmytpas),  a  Greek  epi- 
grammatic poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  native  of  Mytileue, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  city  be  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contem- 
porary, (xiii.  p.  617,  sato  fitt.)  There  are  several 
allusions  in  his  epigrams,  which  refer  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  Jacobs 
believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  B.  c  31  to 
A.  D.  9.  We  mnv  also  collect  from  hi*  epk-rann 
that  he  lived  at  Rome  (Ep.  24),  and  that  he  was 
richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods,  {ftp-  33.) 
He  mentions  a  younger  brother  of  his,  Eucleides. 
(Ep.  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  his  epi- 
grams Reiske  inferred,  that  they  must  have  been 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  of  the  same  name, 
but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacobs.  Crinagnras 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  spirit.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  tbe  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thecsalouica. 
(Jacobs,  A  nth.  Graee.  pp.  876* — 878;  Fabric 
BtU.  (,'rwc.  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

CRINAS,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  wbo  prac- 
tised at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — £X, 
and  introduced  astrology  into  his  medical  practice. 
He  acquired  a  Urge  fortune,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
(H.  iV.  xxix.  5)  to  have  left  at  his  death  to  his 
native  city  the  immense  sum  of  ten  million  ses- 
terce* {crntw*  II.  S.)  or  about  78,125^,  after  hav- 
ing spent  nearly  the  same  sum  during  bis  life  ia 
budding  tbe  walls  of  the  city.        [W.  A.  O.J 
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CRTNIPPUS  (Kpfomror)  is  the  name  which, 
from  a  comparison  of  Diodoras  (xt.  47),  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  Anippus  in  Xen. 
I  Ml.  *L  2.  $  36.  He  was  sent  by  Dionysius  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corcyra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  B.  c.  373 ;  but 
through  his  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nine 
of  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  lphicrates.  The 
Utter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  slave, 
and  Crinippus  slew  himself  in  despair.  (Xen.  HelL 
vi.  2.  4,  33,  &c.;  comp.  Schneid.  ad  he.;  Wes- 
seling,  ad  Diod.  I.  c. ;  Diod.  xvi.  57.)     [  E.  E.] 

CRINIS  (KfitVif),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  sereral  time*  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  62,  68,  76),  and  seems  to  haTe  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
m  >ic  system,  sine*  the  authority  of  his  follower* 
(of  vtpl  Kpivir)  is  sometimes  quoted.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  8«oA«<tr»jr^  rixr%  from  which  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (rii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
i*  mentionod  also  by  Arrian.  (Diss.  Epici.  iii.  2.) 
Suidaa  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  mav  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned 
in  a  scholion  (ad  Horn.  II  I  396).         [L.  S.J 

CRINISUS.    [  Ackstbh.] 

CRINUN  (Kpivw),  an  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  joined  Leontius  and  Megaleas  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Limtiaea  in 
Acaniania,  in  which  they  assailed  Anttus  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  a.  c.  218. 
For  this  offence  L'rinon  and  Megnleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  fine 
of  twenty  talents.  The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  trial,  by  the  king's  council,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  while  Leontius  became  security 
for  Megaleas.    (Polvb.  v.  15,  16.)         [E.  E.1 

CRl'SAMIS  (K^Vofu*).  1.  The  fifth  in  des- 
cent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Da rd an  us,  and 
the  father  of  Cleotny  ttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  a.  c  (Jo. 
Tietxes,  ChU.  vii.  Hit*.  155,  in  Fabric  BUA.  Grate. 
toI.  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepindoe, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  the  father  of  Cleo- 
my  ttades  II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  u.  c  (Id.  ilml.)  He  is  called 
••king  Crisamis"  (Pactus,  Epitt.  ad  Artar.,  in 
Hippocr.  Opera*  vol.  iii.  p.  770),  but  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  By  some 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father,  not  of 
Lleomy ttades  II.,  but  of  Theodoras  II.  [\V.  A.O.] 

CRISPl'NA,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Praesens 
IPrab*knh],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  d. 
177),  and,  having  proved  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
was  divorced  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  33,  lxxiL  4  ;  Cnpitolin. 
M.  Awrtl.  27  ;  Laraprid.  Commod.  5.)    [W.  R.J 


COIN  Of  CRI8P1NA. 

CRISPINILLA,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
rank,  uf  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.    She  par- 


took largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fe- 
males of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  eunncb  Porus,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  latter's  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter- 
course with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitns 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  a.  D.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  Claudius  Macer  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  intended  to  cause  a  famine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  from  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  Macer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Oalba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  thnt  Crispin  ilia  also  should  pay  for  her 
gnilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  the  danger  by 
various  intrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum- 
stances. Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
favour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Gal  Iml,  Olho,  and 
Vitellius,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
influence  at  the  time.  (Tacit.  I  fist.  L  73; 
Cass.kiii  12.)  [L.S.1 
CRISPI'NUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race (Sat.  i.  1.  120),  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  surnamed  Arctalogus, 
and  wrote  veracs  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  nbout  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Ka-rd  Atoinwlov,  is  preserved  in  Mo- 
bacus.  (Flor.  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampsacus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenius 
of  Lampsacus  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  A  Latin 
version  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  Bollandus 
under  the  7th  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.   (Fabric.  BAL  Gr.  xt  p.  597.)  [L.S.] 

T.  CRISPI'NUS  was  quaestor  about  b.  c  69» 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic.  pro  Fontrio,  loci 
Niebuhr.l.)  [L.S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  L.  BRUTTIUS  QUl'NTIUS, 
was  consul  a.  d.  224,  and  fourteen  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
walls  against  the  savage  Maximin,  whose  rage 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Maximinu*.]  (Capitoliu.  Ma*,  duo*  c. 
21  ;  Herodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R.J 

CRISPI'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Cabpio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Crisp.nus  oc- 
curs as  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the  Penni 
Capitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [Capitolinuh, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  full  name  of  the  L.  Quinctius 
Crispinus  who  was  praetor  in  B.  a  186,  and  who 
triumphed  in  B.  c.  184,  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capi- 
tolinus  Cri»pinu«.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8, 30, 42.)  [L.S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  was  praefectus  practorio  under  Claudius,  who 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Rome 
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Valeria!  Asiaticus.  For  this  service  he  wji  re- 
warded by  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  insignia 
of  the  quarstorship.  In  a.  D.  5*2  be  was  removed 
from  his  office  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who 
believed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mes- 
salina.  Crispinu*  was  married  to  the  notorioos 
Poppnea  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  tearing 
the  same  name  as  his  father.  She  afterwards  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Crispinus,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  send  Crispin  us 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  a.  d.  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Crispinus  received  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  I,  4,  xii.  42,  xiii.  45,  xv.  71,  xvi.  17;  Senec. 
Octavici,  728  Ac;  Plut.  6'oflw,  19.)  His  son, 
Kurius  Crispinus,  was  likewise  put  to  death  by 
Nero.    (Suet.  AVro,  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CUISPUS,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  coheir  of  Mustek.  (Ad  Ail.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  3,  5.)  [L.  S.J 

CUISPUS,  brother  of  Claudius  Gothicus  and 
father  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  husband  Eutropius 
was  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  Thus 
Crispuft  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Constantinus 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CUISPUS,  FLA' VI US  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constantinus  Magnus  and  Minervina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
grrat-gramlfBther  [Crjm'I'h],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius Gothicus.  Having  been  educated,  as  we  art- 
told  by  St.  Jerome,  under  Lactantius,  he  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  1st  of  March,  a.  d.  31 7» 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Licinius,  and  was  invested  with  the  con- 
sulship the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
upon  his  military  career,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Licinius,  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Hellespont,  a.  D.  323.  Dut  unhappily 
the  glory  of  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  was  put  to  death  by  his  lather  in 
the  year  a.  d.  326.  [Constantinus,  p.  835.] 
(Euscb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  317  ;  Sosomen.  Hid.  EccL 
i.  5;  EckhcL,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  especially  in  small 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Cottar  and 
J'rineept  Jurentvtit  annexed  ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
we  rend  the  words  Ataman  ma  Ztancfo,  which  may 
refer  to  his  success  in  the  West,  but  the  legends 
for  the  moat  part  commemorate  the  exploits  of  his 
father  rather  than  his  own  achievements.  [W.  K.j 
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CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septiroius 
Severus  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  d.  199),  be- 
cause, being  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Virgil  from  the  speech  of  Drances  (Arm.  xi.  372), 


CRITIAS. 

M  Scilicet,  ut  Turno  contingat  regia  conjttz, 

Noa,  animae  Tiles,  inhumau  iudeUque  turba, 

Sternamur  campis  ....** 
a  fact  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  except  in 
so  Car  as  it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  Spartianus. 
regarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Severus  in  all 
matters  affecting  his  personal  dignity.  (Dion  Iw. 
lxxv.  10  ;  com  p.  Spartian.  Sever.  14.)  [W.  R.] 

CUISPUS,  MA'RCIUS,  served  as  tribune  to 
Caesar's  army  during  the  African  war.  (H  irons, 
BeiL  Afr.  77.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  who  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier.  In 
b.  c.  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia  as  proconsul,  and 
when  L.  Murcus  solicited  his  assistance  a^niti>t 
Bass  us,  Crispus  came  with  his  three  legions  to 
Syria.  When  C  Cassias  came  to  the  East,  both 
Crispus  and  L.  Murcus  surrendered  their  legion* 
to  him.  (Cic  in  Pimm.  23,  PUl.  xi.  12,  ad  Firm. 
xii.  11,  12,  ad  BruL  ii.  5;  Dion.  Cass.  rlvii.  27  ; 
Appian.  B.  C.  iiL  77,  iv.  58  Ac.)  [L.  S  ] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  husband  of 
Agrippina,  and  consequently  the  step-father  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  in  a.  o.  42  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship.  He  is  praised  both 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (Qmaetf.  S«L  iv.  PraeC, 
de  Bene/,  i.  15),  and  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician 
(Conlrov.  ii.  13)  as  one  of  the  first  orators  of 
the  time,  especially  for  his  acntcness  and  sub- 
tilty.  Quintilian  too  (vi.  I.  $  50,  3.  $  74,  x.  1. 
§  24 )  speaks  of  him  with  high  esteem  and  quotes 
passages  from  his  orations.  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  Vl'BIUS,  a  Roman  orator  of  great 
wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a  native  of  Ver- 
cclli  and  a  contemporary  of  Quintilian.  His 
speeches  were  most  remarkable  for  their  pleasant 
and  elegant  style ;  they  were  of  the  judicial  kind, 
and  Quintilian  places  those  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  civil  rases  above  those  spoken  on  state 
or  public  affairs.  Vibius  Crispus  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  delatores  of  his  time.  Some 
fragments  of  his  orations  are  preserved  in  Quin- 
tilian. (Tacit.  Hid.  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  41,  AnmaL 
xiv.  28,  de  Oral.  8 ;  QuintiL  v.  1 3.  $  48,  viii.  5. 
§§  15,  17,  x.  1.  §  119,  xii.  10.  §  11 ;  Dion  Casa. 
lxv.  2.)  [L.S.J 

CUISUS  or  CUISSUS  (Kpfeor),  a  son  of 
Phocus  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Strophius.  He  is  called  the 
founder  of  Crissa  or  Cirrha.  (Paus.  L  29.  §  4; 
SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Ore*.  33.)  [L.  S.J 

CUI'TIAS  (Kprriai).  1.  Son  of  Dropidea,  a 
contemporary  and  relation  of  Solon's.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  more  than  90  years.  His  descend- 
ant Critias,  the  son  of  Callaeschrua,  is  introduced 
in  the  "  TimaeUB,,  of  Plato  (pp.  20—25),  as  re- 
peating from  the  old  man's  account  the  fable  of  the 
once  mighty  Atlantis  professing  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Solon  from  the  priests  of  Egvpt  (Com p. 
Plat  Charm,  pp.  155,  157,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  Callaeschrus,  and  grandson  of  the 
above.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by 
whose  instructions  he  profited  but  little  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  Alcibiadea,  gave 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  charge  against  the  philo- 
sopher of  corrupting  the  youth.  Xenophon  says, 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socrates,  not  from 
any  desire  of  real  improvement,  but  because  he 
wished,  for  political  purposes,  to  gain  skill  in  coo- 
founding  an  adversary.    We  learn,  however,  from 
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the  same  authority,  that  he  lived  a  temperate  life 
as  long  as  hit  connexion  with  hia  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Mem.  i  2.  12—18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  (up.  PltU.  Ale  33) 
it  appears  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  recall  of  Alcibiades  from  banishment. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  victorious  at  Arginusae,  B.  c  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
nestae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
up  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Pherae,  According  to  Xcnophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
rancorous  in  his  tyranny.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  f 
24,  HtU.  ii.  3.  j$  IS,  36 ;  Schn.  ad  loc)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Ephori,  probably  not  a  public  and  legal 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  the 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  e.  Erat.  p.  124  ;  Thirlwall's  Greece  vol.  iv. 
p.  160;  Hermann,  PolU.  Ami.  $  168.)  He  was 
one  of  the  SO  tyrants  established  in  b  c  404,  wait 
conspicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  sparing  not  even  Socrates  himself,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Theramenes 
when  he  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Munychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  (Xen.  HtU.  ii.  3. 
2,  15—56,  4.  $§  1—19,  Mem.  i.  2.  $$  12—38; 
Died.  xiv.  4;  Plat.  ApoL  p.  32,  c;  Cic  7W. 
QmuM.  i.  40.) 

Cicero  tells  us  (De  OraL  ii.  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Pericles  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
on  politics  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  several 
writers  (A then.  xi.  p.  463,  f;  Ael.  V.  H.x.  13, 
17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  2;  com  p.  Plat.  Tim.  p. 
20);  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  PeirithoUs  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  •*  A  ta- 
bula** is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (A  then.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  x.  p.  432,  e,  xi.  p.  496,  b;  Fabric.  Dibl. 
Grate,  ii.  pp.  252,  254,  294.)  As  we  might  sup- 
pose a  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
stance which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
no  means  loses  sight  of  ( sec  Prolog,  p.  336),  inso- 
much that  it  was  said  of  him  (Seholad  Plat  Tim. 
p.  20),  that  he  was  iiuirits  piv  iv  QiXocitpon, 
tpt\6ao<pos  M  iv  dusroii,  u  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords."  The  remains  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipxig, 
1827.  IE.  K.1 

CRITIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  (Rhetor. 
I*raeeepL  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  **  Critias  Nestocles,"  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  w  Nesiotes,"  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critias  was 
by  Mullet  (Aeyin.  p.  102)  to  have 
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been  a  citizen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pausanias  (vi.  3. 
§  2)  calls  him  'Attucos,  Thiersch  (Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Mullcr  (  Wirn.  Jahrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lerunos,  where  the  Athir- 
nians  established  a  cleruchio.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinns,  who  had  won  a  prixc  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  23.  §  1 1),  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus  : 

Es-iXapZrat  &ri(h\K*». . . 

Kpirioi  koI  Ni)0i«vTi)f  iwomairrnv. 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist's  name 
was  Critios,  not  Critias  ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Pliny's  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  far  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  be  superintended  the  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critios.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  works  were,  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
B.  c.  477.  (Marm.  Oxon.  Epoch.  Iv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
late  as  B.  c.  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  bis  rival. 
(Plin.  /.  c.) 

(Lucian,  Philomph.  18;  Pans.  L  8.  $  3  ;  Ross, 
KunstblaU,  1840,  No.  11.)  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (KprnfceuAos),  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master's  instructions  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  (ap. 
A  then.  v.  p.  220,  a;  comp.  Casnub.  ad  loc),  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Phaed.  p.  67  ;  Xen.  Mem.  L  3.  $  8,  ii.  6 ;  A  then. 
▼.  p.  188,  d ;  I>iog.  Laert.  ii.  121.)       [E.  E.J 

CHITOBU'LUS  (KptrSiouKot),  a  citixen  of 
Lampsacus,  who  appeared  at  Athens  ns  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cersobleptcs  in  B.  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
wa»  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  wns 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals,  Cer- 
sobleptes  was  excluded  from  it  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  ( Aesch.  de  Fuh.  Lett.  p.  39, 
Ep.  Ph.it.  ad  Ath.  p.  160;  Dem.  de  Puts.  Lett.  p. 
395 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  356.)  [  K.  E.] 
CRITOBU'LUS  ( Kptr6€ovAot).  a  Greek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  b.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  bis  sight,  be  prevented 
his  face  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintus  Curtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  B.  c.  326. 
[Critodkmuk.]  [W.  A.  O.J 

CRITODE'MUS  (h>T<foi»M«).  «  Greek  sur- 
geon of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  is  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  the  person  who 
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Alexander  the  Great  received  in  storming  the 
principal  fortrcM  of  the  Midlians  b.  c  32G. 
[CaiToBUi.LK.]  [W.  A.  O.] 

CRITOLA'US  (KomfAooj),  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Fhaselis  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ccos  whom  he  succeeded  a»  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  Critola'us  enjoyed  at  Athens,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  n.  c  155,  to- 
gether with  Carneades  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  hue  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  They  were 
successful  in  the  object  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  embassy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  Rome, 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  African  us, 
Laelius,  Furius  and  others,  came  to  lUteu  to  their 
discourses.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  each  danger  to  the  murals  of  the  citizens, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Pint.  CaL 
MuJ.  22  1  GclL  vii.  14  ;  Mac  rob.  Saturn,  i.  5  ;  Cic 
de  Oral.  iL  37,  38.)  We  have  no  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  life  of  Critolaiis.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crass  us  at  Athens  that  is,  before  B.  c 
111.    ( Lucian,  Mucrvb.  20  ;  Cic  de  Orat.  111.) 

Critola'us  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(rput^).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  ii.  15.  §23,  17.  §  15;  SexL 
Empir.  adv.  AfaUum.  ii.  12.  p.  291 ;  Cic  de  Fin. 
v.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric  Critolaiis  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristotle's  system  (comp.  Cic.  Tusc,  v.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  4  In'),  but  upon  the  whole  be 
deviated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  (Stahr,  Aritto- 
tetio,  iL  pp.  83,  135;  Fabric.  MIL  Grace  ii.  p. 
483.) 

A  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (1'aroJl. 
mm.  cc  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus, 
and  of  another  entitled  touvJutva;  and  Gcllius 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  (#,  e.  3  3*  or).  (Comp.  Voss. 
de  HitL  Gmec.  p.  422,  ed.  Westermann.)  [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (h>T0Aaoj),  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diaeus,  in  B.  c  147,  as  strategus  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
resorted  to  the  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
their  favour.    Thus  he  extorted  u  promise  from 
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the  magistrates  of  several  towns  to  take  rare  that 
no  debtor  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  debts 
before  the  war  with  Rome  should  be  brought  to  a 
close.  By  these  and  similar  means  he  won  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  which  was 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  which 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  riotous  and 
tumultuous  manner.  Four  noble  Romans,  who 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  apeak,  were 
driven  from  the  place  of  assembly  and  treated  with 
the  grossest  insults.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  mo- 
derate men  among  the  Achaeans  endeavoured  to 
bring  Critola'us  and  his  partisans  to  their  senses. 
Critolaiis  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  who  op- 
posed his  plans,  and  further  depicted  them  to  the 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  country.  The  mode- 
rate and  well-meaning  persons  were  thus  intimi- 
dated, and  withdrew.  War  was  thereupon  de- 
clared against  Lacniaemon,  which  was  under  the 
especial  protection  of  Rome.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  all  restraints,  he  carried  a  second  decree,  which 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  strategi.  The 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the  prae- 
tor of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  possible  forbearance 
towards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  willingness  to  come 
to  a  peaceable  understanding  with  them.  This 
conduct  was  explained  by  Critolaiis  as  a  conse- 
quence of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  a  war 
with  the  Achaeans.  In  addition  to  this,  he  con- 
trived to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  prospect  of 
forming  alliances  with  powerful  princes  and  states. 
But  this  hope  was  almost  completely  disappointed, 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  war  with  the 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  every  sensible 
person  must  have  seen  that  destruction  awaited 
them.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c  146,  Cntolaus  march- 
ed with  a  considerable  army  of  Achaeans  towards 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  rouse  all  Greece  to  a  ge- 
neral iiuurrection  against  Rome,  and  partly  to 
chastise  Heraclcia,  near  mount  Oeta,  which  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.  MeteUns 
even  now  offered  his  hand  for  reconciliation ;  but 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  he  himself 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbour) load  of  Hera- 
cleia, Critolaiis  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  the 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  fled  southward. 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  him  near  the  town 
of  Scarpbea  in  Locris,  where  he  gained  an  easy 
but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Achaeans.  A  great 
number  of  the  latter  fell,  and  1000  of  them  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.  Critolaiis  himself 
was  never  heard  of  after  this  battle.  Livy  (  EjnL 
52)  states  that  he  poisoned  himself;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  the  sea  or  the 
marshes  on  the  coast.  Critolaiis  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  Greece.  His  plan  of  opposing 
Home  at  that  time  by  force  of  arms  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  in  which  be 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  effect  shewed  what  a 
contemptible  and  cowardly  demagogue  he  was. 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  &c  xl.  1,  Ac;  Paua,  vii.  cc  14 
and  15  ;  Floras,  ii.  16  ;  Cic.  de  NaL  Dear,  iiu  38  ; 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  Ac)  [  L.  S.  ] 
CHITON  (Mrs*),  of  Athens,  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates  is  more  celebrated  iu  antiquity 
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for  his  lore  and  affection  for  his  master,  whom  he 
generously  supported  with  his  fortune  (Diog. 
[..n-rt.  ii.  20,  1*21),  than  as  a  philosopher  himself. 
Accordingly,  whenever  he  is  introduced  in  Plato's 
dialogues,  his  attachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
and  not  his  philosophical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato's  dia- 
logue nnmed  after"  him ;  and  it  was  Criton  also 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
( Plat  Phardon,  p.  1 1 8,  a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
riches,  which  are  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato  (p.  304,  <-.),  to 
the  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
sessed four  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (it. 
121),  and  two  according  to  Plato  (Eutkydem.  p. 
360,  with  Heindorf s  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
of  Socrates.  The  eldest  of  them  was  Critobulus. 
[Critobuli's.] 

Criton  wrote  seventeen  dialogues  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c).  Among  these  there 
was  one  M  On  Poetics"  (JltpH  nojT-ruoji),  which 
is  the  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  before  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  (The  passages  in  Plato's  writings,  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  arc  collected  in  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  Protopographia  Piatomka,  p.  200, 
Sec.,  Lugd.  Bat  1 823 ;  comp.  Hermann,  Geach.  mrnd 
System  tier  Platom.  PkUo»oj,hir,  i.  p.  633.)  [A.S.] 

CRITON  (K^W).  1.  Of  Akoab,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
vtpl  wpwolas  teal  iyadyt  r^xiU  preserved  by 
Stobaeus.  (Serm.  3 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec  L  pp. 
840,  886.) 

2.  Of  Athkns,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
of  very  little  note.  Of  his  comedies  there  only 
remain  a  few  lines  and  three  titles,  Alrt»\ol,  +1A0- 
wpdynov,  and  Mfffffi-Wo.  (Pollux,  ix.  4.  15,  x. 
7.  35 ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b.;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
(r'mre.  \.  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.) 

3.  OfNaxus.  [Eudoxuk.] 

4.  Of  Pikrla,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
and  descriptive  works,  entitled  noAATjfi-rd,  lupa- 
Kouomr  miff  is,  Ilfpo-ifrd,  Xnct\uca\  Ttvpaicovai* 
*«pnfyi)«-is,  and  trtfi  rrjs  dpxV*  T<*v  MatctSorwr. 
(Suid.  t.  r.)  Immediately  before,  Snidas  has  the 
entry,  Kptruw  typaxfar  lw  rots  Trrutois.  (Comp. 
Suid'.  t.  v.  7*Voi  ;  Stcph.  By*.  Trrla.)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  is  not  known.  (Voss. 
Hist.  Grate,  p.  423,  Westermann  ;  Ebert  de  CV> 
tone  Pieriota  in  Diss.  Sic.  i.  p.  138.)       [P.  S.] 

CRITON  (Kplrw).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ  attached 
to  the  court  of  one  of  the  emperors  (Gal.  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Loco*,  i.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  445), 
probably  Trajan,  a.  d.  98 — 117.  He  is  perhaps 
the  person  mentioned  by  Martial.  (Epigr.  xi.  60. 
6.)  He  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  (  Koa-jxirriKa ) 
in  four  books,  which  were  very  popular  in  Galen's 
time  (ibid.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Heracleides  of  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 
The  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
have  been  preserved  by  Galen  (Umi.),  by  whom 
the  work  is  frequently  quoted,  and  have  been  in- 
serted by  Fabricius  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  his  HiVmih.  Graeea.  He  wrote  also 
a  work  on  Simple  Medicines  (ITfpl  vesr  'K-mXuv 
v)  of  which  the  fourth  book  is  quoted  by 
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Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Gem.  ii.  1 1,  vi.  1 , 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  516,  862);  he  is  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (  Ep.  xvii.  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  be- 
fore Christ  (De  Smbfig.  Etnpir.  c.  1,  voL  ii.  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart)  [ W.  A.  G.J 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilis 
cercalis  in  a  c.  44.  This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannius  wen; 
the  first  who  filled  it  Appian  (D.  C.  iii.  23)  re- 
lates the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius. 
When  the  Cereal  i  a  were  celebrated,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianus  erected  the 
golden  sella  with  n  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, —  a 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatuscon&ultum, — Critonius  declared 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho- 
noured in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonius)  him- 
self had  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic  ad  AU.  xiii. 
21),  is  indeed  surprising;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
fact  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Octavianus  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  (Did.  of  Ami.  *.v.  Cerea- 
lia), that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianus  is 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confusion  that  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Drumann,  Gesch. 
Horn*,  I  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Carr.,  and  it  was  doubtless  struck  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  I*  Critonius  in  the  year 
that  they  were  aediles  cereal  c*.  [  L.  S.  ] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (Kpioj),  a  ton  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Astraens,  Pallas,  and  Perse*.  (Hesiod. 
They.  375 ;  Aoollod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

CRIUS  (Kpws),  son  of  Polycritus,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Acginetans, 
in  B»  c  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Hysta.«pis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenes 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  tbe  island  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefly  advised  the  men- 
sure,  but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Crius  on  the 
ground  that  be  had  not  come  with  authority  from 
the  Spartan  government,  since  his  colleague 
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ratus  was  not  with  him.  Cleomenea,  bring  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  consoled  himself  by  a  play  on 
the  word*  KfMot  and  Kpt6$  (a  ram),  advising  the 
rt-fmctory  Aeginetan  to  arm  hit  horns  with  brass, 
as  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get 
(Herod,  vi.  50;  com  p.  v.  75.)  It  was  supposed 
that  the  resistance  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  Demaratus  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leotychides 
to  the  throne  (vi  65,  66),  Cleomencs  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seized  Crius  and  others,  delivered  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi.  73;  camp.  85, &c.) 
Polycritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  B.  c  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  reproach  of  Meditm.    (viii.  92.)      [E.  E. J 

CRIXUS  (Kp^of),  a  Gaul,  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  generals  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  B.  c. 
73.  Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  slaves,  when 
Crixus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  mount  Gar- 
ganua  by  the  consul  L.  Gellius,  in  B.  c.  72. 
Crixus  himself  was  slain,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.  Spartacus  soon 
aft  it  sacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crixus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  116,  &c  ;  Li  v.  Epit, 
95,  96  ;  Sail.  Fraow.  Hi*,  lib.  hi.)        [L.  S.] 

CRO'BYLUS*(h>tti*ot),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  it  reckoned  among  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedr,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed  to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  lor  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
B.  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confounded  him  with  Hegesippus.  [Hkgbmppus.] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 


wo€o\tfxatos(  Athcn.  iii.  p.  109, d.,  I07,e.,  vi.  p. 248, 
Ix,  258,  b.  c-,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c,  x.  p. 
429,  d.,  44.%  f. ;  Meineke,  Fraa.  Comm.  (inuv.  i. 
pp.  490,  491,  iv.  pp.  565—569.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCE'ATAS  (KpoawfTas),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  place,  Croccac,  near  Oythium  in 


Laconia.  (Paus. 


in. 


!1.$4). 


[L.S.] 


CROCON  (KpeW)i  the  husband  of  Saesara 
and  father  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1  ; 
Paus.  i.  88.  $  2  ;  comp.  Arcas.)  [L.  S.J 

CROCUS,  th«  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  gome  of 
discus.  (Ot.  Met.  iv.  283  ;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  l.'rorg. 
iv.  182.)  [L.  S.J 

CROESUS  (Kpowrot),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  family  of  the  Mcrmnadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alvattes  ;  hit  mother  was  a  Can  an.  At  the  age 
•f  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (a.c.560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
rea*on§  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  father's  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  hit  reign,  at  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government 
(Clinton  F.  H.  it.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tium  and  tbe  plain  of  Thebe  about  b.  c.  574  or 
572.  (Nicol.  Damasc  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supposed 
io  be  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  X  an  thus  ; 
Fischer,  Griechitcke  ZaUq/e/n,  a,  o.  572  B  c) 
He  made  war  first  on  the  Ephcsians,  oad  after- 
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wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeolian  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  tbe  pay- 
ment of  tribute.    He  was  meditating  an  attempt 
to  subdue  the  insular  Greeks  also,  when  either 
Bias  or  Pittacus  turned  him   from  hit  purpose 
by  a  clever  fable  (Herod,  i.  27);  and  instead  of 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  alliance  with 
them.    Croesus  next  turned  his  arms  against  tbe 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Hairs, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  the  Lycians  and 
Cilicians.    His  dominions  now  extended  from  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  tbe 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taurus  on  tbe  south, 
and  included  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
Mariondynians,  Chalybes,  Paphlagtmtans.  the  Thv- 
nian  and  Bithynian  Thracians,  the  Can  an  s,  Io- 
nian*, Dorians,  Aeolians,  and  Pamphylians.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court 
at  Sard  is  all  the  wise  men  (vvpio-ra!)  of  Gre^c, 
and  among  them  Solon.    To  bim  the  king  exhi- 
bited all  his  treasures  and  then  asked  him  who 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  teen.  The 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  bad  finished  his  life  in  a 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beautiful  nana 
tive  of  Herodotus.    After  the  departure  of  Solon, 
Croesus  was  visited  with  a  divine  retribution  for 
his  pride.    He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  wait 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  ail  his  comrades  in 
manly  accomplishments.     His  name  was  At  vs. 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atyt  should  perish  by 
au  iron-pointed  weapon,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dream.  His 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  father's  Ufa  by  suddenly 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he  saw  Croe- 
sus in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardia.  Adrastos, 
the  unfortunate  slayer  of  Atys,  killed  himself  on 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himself  up  to  grief  fur 
two  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  growing 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  subdued  the  Me- 
dian kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Croesus, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  tbe 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  firm.  Before, 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrus,  he  looked  to 
the  Greeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  oracles  for  coun- 
sel ;  and  in  both  points  he  was  deceived.  In 
addition  to  the  oracles  among  tbe  Greeks,  he  av.- 
sulted  that  of  Amnion  in  Lybia  ;  but  first  be  put 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  tending  messengers  to 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  be  was 
then  doing.    The  replies  of  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
raiis  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  were  cor- 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  Herodotus. 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  that  at  Pytho, 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  bearers 
of  them  to  inquire  whether  be  should  march 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  there  was  any 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  allies.  Tbe 
reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  if  he  marched 
against  the  Persians  he  would  overthrow  a  great 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  tbe 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks.    He  of  course 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  after 
the  event,  to  his  own ;  and  he  sent  presents  to 
each  of  the  Delphian*,  who  in  return  granted  to 
him  and  his  people  the  privileges  of  priority  in 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  from  charges,  and 
the  chief  seat  at  festivals  (rpofuwriftjfy  «*2  srre- 
Ashfr  teal  vpocftpfar),  and  that  any  one  of  them 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  rights  of 
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•Wp  (y*vf(ricu  &«A<poV).  Cmesut,  having  now 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  oracle,  con- 
sulted it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  hit 
monarchy  would  last  long.  The  Pythia  replied 
that  be  should  flee  along  the  Hennus  when  a 
mule  became  king  over  the  Medea.  By  thi»  mule 
waa  signified  Cyrus,  who  was  descended  of  two 
different  nations,  his  father  being  a  Persian,  but 
his  mother  a  Mede.  Croesus,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Medes, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  oracle  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Greeks;  but  that  the  Athenians  were  distracted 
by  the  civil  dissensions  between  Peisistratus  and 
the  Atcinaeonidae,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  liad 
just  come  off  victorious  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.  Croesus  therefore 
sent  presents  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously conferred  a  favour.  All  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  was  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
reached  him.  Croesus,  having  now  fully  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandanis  (Herod,  i.  71),  and  hav- 
ing some  time  before  made  a  league  with  A  ma  sis, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians marched  across  the  Halys,  which  was  the 
boundary  bctweeen  the  Medo  Persian  empire  and 
his  own.  The  pretext  for  his  aggression  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappndocians  (  whom 
the  Greeks  called  also  Syrians)  and  took  their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Si  nope,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyrus, 
and  they  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  which  was 
broken  off  by  night  (n.  c  546.)  The  following 
day,  as  Cyrus  did  not  offer  battle,  and  as  his  own 
army  waa  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Croesus  marched  back  to  Sard  is,  with  the 
intention  of  summoning  his  allies  and  recruiting 
his  own  forces  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  tbe 
return  of  spring.  Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
the  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
requesting  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  five  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  mercenary 
troops.  Cyrus,  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
before  Sardis  before  his  approach  could  be  an- 
nounced. Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.  In  this  battle 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opposing  his  camels  to  the  enemy's  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croesus,  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  hasten  his  allies.  One  of  his  emissaries,  named 
Eurybatns,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Kti- 
HYBati<>»],  and  before  any  help  could  arrive, 
Sardis  was  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  found  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defences, 
after  Croesus  had  reigned  1 4  years,  and  had  been 
besieged  14  days.  (Near  the  end  of  546,  B.  c.) 
Croesus  waa  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
by  Cyrus,  together  with  14  Lydian  youths 
probably  as  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
whom  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 
But  as  Croesns  stood  in  fitters  upon'the  pyre,  the 
warning  of  Solon  came  to  his  mind,  and  having 


I  broken  a  long  silence  with  n  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  nut  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  nloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  wider 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Bareiie,  near  Kcbalana. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Massageiae,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  A  raxes.  Before  passing  the 
river,  however,  he  sent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Cambyses  whom  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus  and  Croesus  to  advise  his  son. 
When  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  affair 
of  Prexaapca  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  actal 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34) ; 
but,  after  Cambyses  had  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  said 
that  he  waa  glad,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus's  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  his  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Ctesias's  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Herod,  i.  6,  7,  26—94,  130,  155,  207, 
208,  iii.  14,  34—36,  v.  36,  vi.  37,  125,  viii. 
35 ;  Cteaias  Pertiea,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot  Cud. 
72,  p.  36,  Bekker ;  Ptol.  Hephaest  ap.  Phot  Cod. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31;  Plut  Sol.  27; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25—27,  29,  31—34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
gives  some  further  particulars  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  (Cyrop  u  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  vi.  2,  vii.  I  —4,  viii.  2.)    [P.  S.J 

CROMUS  (Kp*7>tof ),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ii.  1. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  bore  this  name. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [L.  S.J 

CRO'NIDKS  or  CRONI'ON  (Kpo*(»r,t  or 
Kp'/fiw),  a  patronymic  from  Cronus  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronos.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  528,  ii.  lll,&c.)  [L.S.J 

CRO'NIUS  (KpoVios),  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages  the  one  a  son  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Ocno- 
maus.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.J 

CRO'NIUS  (KpoW),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. (Porphyr.  VU.  I'lol.  20  ;  Euseb.  //*>/.  EecUa. 
vi.  19.)  Ncmesius  (de  A  mm.  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  his  wepl  Tn\vyyir9<rlai,  and  Origen  is 
said  to  have  diligently  studied  the  works  of  Cro- 
nius.  (Snid.#.r.*fip.-,  «W)  Porphyrins  also  states 
that  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fables  of  the 
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Homeric  poemt  in  a  philosophical  manner.  This 
is  all  we  know  about  Crnnius,  nlthongh  be  appears 
to  have  been  very  distinguished  among  the  later 
Pythagoreans.  [L.  S.J 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engraver  of  gems  who  lived 
between  the  time*  of  Alexander  and  Augustus. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  4 ;  VUconti,  Ck™.  dh.  ii. 
p.  123.)  [I*U] 

CRONUS  (KpdV<»)»  »  «°n  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
and  the  youngest  among  the  Titans.  He  was 
married  to*  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hcstia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronus. 
(Hesiod.  ThMg.  137,  452,  Ac, ;  Apollod  i.  I .  §  3, 
Ac.)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  un- 
manned his  father  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclo|w», 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tar- 
tarus. Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the 
Erinnves.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Oe  and  Uranus.  [Zxi/s.]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Snturiius  with  the  Cronos  of  the 
Greeks.    [Sah>rni?8.]  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  (K^toi),  u  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  none  of  the  Moses,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars  as  Sagittarius  a*  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hytrin.  Fab.  224  ;  i'oit.  A*r.  ii.  77.)  [I*  S.] 

C'RUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
consul,  b.  r,  49.    |  Lk.vtui.cb.] 

CTEATl'S.  [Mulionks.] 

CTK'Sl  AS  (K«f«r«u).  1.  Of  Cnidus  in  Caria, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctesiarchus.  (Suid. 
a  r.  Krijow;  Kudocia,  p.  2«8 ;  Txeta.  CkU.  i.  82.) 
Cnidus  was  celebrated  from  early  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Ctesias  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclcpiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Xennphon  ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  ac.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  B.  c  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  ( Strub.  xiv.  p.  666.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  states,  that  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, he  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctesias  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  war  between  Artaxerxes 
and  hit  brother,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  u.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war.  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  A  nab.  i.  8.  $  27.)  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  TscUes  state,  Ctesias  remained  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  D.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46  ;  comp. 
Plut  Arias.  21),  it  follows,  that  be  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
that  is,  about  B.  c.  415.  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted  ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians  such  as  Democedei 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
sought  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro- 
l>.iMe  that  Ctesias  may  have  been  invited  to  the 
court ;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 
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mere  probability.  There  are  two  accounts  res- 
pecting his  return  to  Cuidua.  It  took  place  at  the 
time  when  Conon  was  in  Cyprus.  Ctesias  bimst-lf 
had  simply  stated,  that  be  asked  Artaxerxes  and 
obtained  from  him  the  permission  to  return.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  account.  Conon  sent  •  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  be  gave  him  advice  aa  to  the 
means  of  bumbling  the  Lacedaemonians.  Conon 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  delivered  to 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  were  staying 
at  his  court.  When  the  letter  was  given  for  this 
purpose  to  Ctesias  the  latter  inserted  n  pt.-K.igr  in 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  king  to  send 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  a  very  useful 
person  there.  (PiuL  Aria*.  21.)  The  latter  ac- 
count is  not  recommended  by  any  strong  internal 
probability,  and  the  simple  statement  of  Ctesias 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit.  How 
long  Ctesias  survived  his  return  to  Cnidus  is  un- 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  all 
the  information  that  was  attainable  in  that  coun- 
try, and  wrote —  1.  A  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia  (Tltpeuti)  with  the  view  of  giving  his 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refute  the 
errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  partly 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  his  history,  so 
far  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  be  had 
been  an  eye-witness  be  derived,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus  from  the  Persian  archives 
(o«p0«>aj  0a*iAi<roi),  or  the  official  history  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  the  country.  This  important  work 
of  Ctesias  which,  like  that  of  Herodotus  was 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  books.  The  first  six  contained  the  history 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Strabo( xiv.  p.  6561  speaks  of  Ctesias  as 
cvyypatyat  vd  'Aaavputxa  s*ai  rd  TltpcucdL  The 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  of  Persia 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  and  the 
reutaiuing  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  i.  e.  to  the  year  a.  c  398. 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)  The  form  and  style  of  this  work 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  historr 
of  the  East.  (Dionya.  Hal.  1M  Comp.  Crro.  10*; 
Demetr.  Phal.  Z>  Ktocmt.  §§  212,  215.)  Ail  that 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  iu 
Photius  (Cod.  72),  and  a  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus  Atbenaeus  Plu- 
tarch, and  others.  Of  the  first  portion,  which 
contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  is  no 
abridgment  in  Photius  and  all  we  possess  of  that 
part  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Diodorus 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  Cte- 
sias. There  we  find  that  the  accounts"  of  Ctesias 
especially  in  their  chronology,  differ  considers iJt 
from  those  of  Dcrosus,  who  likewise  derived  his 
information  from  eastern  sources.  These  discre- 
pancies can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  were  written  in 
different  places  and  under  different  circumstances. 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  written  by 
official  persons  and  those  used  by  Rerosus  were 
the  work  of  priests ;  both  therefore  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was  per- 
haps strictly  true  in  all  iu  details.    The  pan  of 
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Ctesias's  work  which  contained  the  history  of 
Persia,  that  if,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is 
somewhat  better  known  from  the  extracts  which 
Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant. 
Here  again  Ctesias  n  frequently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  especially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expressly  reported  to  have  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
about  Persia  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  improbable,  that  the  Persian 
chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.  These  considerations  sufficiently 
account,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  differences  existing 
between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  other  writ- 
ers ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  positive  evidence  for  such  a  Berious  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  con- 
tained chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the 
occurrences  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.  Suidas  (s.  v.  TlifupiXa) 
mentions,  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected 
his  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was — 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  ^IrSutd)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewise  po§sess  au  abridgment  in  Photius, 
and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  up  with  fables,  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Ctesias  him- 
self never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first 
in  the  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 
country :  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
in  bis  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
as  fabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  facts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles: 
they  were — 3.  n«ol  'OpeS*,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  two  books.  (Plut.  de  Fluv.  21  ;  Stob.  Froril. 
C.  18.)  4.  nepfs-Xovi  'Avlai  (Steph.  Byx.  :  v. 
Tiywos),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ilfpn}- 
ytpis  of  which  Stephanus  Byxantius  {$.  t>.  KortfVij) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5.  IIspl  Uorufutv  (Plut. 
de  Fluv.  19),  and  6.  U*p\  -rmv  word  t^v  'Aoiar 
<p6,w».  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  652,  cd.  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  medicine,  but  no  accounts  of  his  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the 


Pi  rsica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  sopa 
rately  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557  and  1594,  8vo., 
and  were  ata  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments, 
together  with  the  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Giittingen,  1823,  8vo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  Bah r, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  (Compare  Fabric  BiU. 
Grace  ii.  p.  740,  &c ;  Rettig,  Oesiae  Cnidii  Vita 
cum  appendix  de  librit  Curiae,  Hanov.  1 827, 8vo. ; 
K.  L.  Blum,  Herodot  und  Curias,  Heidelb.  1836, 
8vo.) 

2.  Of  F.pbesns,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  UtpernU.  His  age  is  quite  unknown.  Welcker 
{Der  Epittk.  Cycl.  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Musaeus  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesus  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perscis  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  8.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Knjo-taoj).  1.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Dem.  5),  that  Hermip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him  as  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (ap.  Phlegon.  de  Longaev.  2), 
Ctcsibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  wns  the  author  of  a 
work,  fl*p\  ♦iXotf'o^fai,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athenacus, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Athen.  i, 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  162.)  [L.  S.J 

CTESI'BIUS  (KTije-ttior),  celebrated  for  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  b.  c.  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  father  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  hare  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (SSpav- 
Ats)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruvius  (lib.  vii.  praef.)  men- 
tions him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  father, of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  whose 
treatise  called  fakowmhed  has  also  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12;  Plin.  //. 
M  vii.  37;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497;  Philo 
Bytant.  ap.  Vet.  Math.  pp.  56,  67,  72 •,  Fabric. 
BM.  (iraec.  vol.  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CTETSICLES  (KT7;«rixX^i),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xpoviica  or  XpoVo*),  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
272,  x.  p.  445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samos,  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenacus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a.)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. [LU.] 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  painter  celebrated  for  two 
pictures,  representing  the  conquest  of  (lethal in  and 
the  story  of  I^aoduniia.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxv.  40. 
§  33.)  He  was  the  muter  of  Antiphilua  (Plin. 
xxxv.  37),  a  contemporary  of  ApcUc*.   [L.  U.] 

CTESILAUS.  [tRKMLAfs.] 

CTESI'LOCHUS,  a  pointer,  the  pupil  and  per- 
haps brother  of  Apelles,  known  by  a  ludicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  ( Plin. 
xxxv.  40.  §  33;  Suid.  ».  v.  'AiraAAijr.)  ( L.  U.J 

CTE'SIPHON  (Kti»<t4£*).  1.  A  son  of 
Leosthenes  of  Anaphlystua,  was  accused  by  Ae*. 
chines  for  having  proposed  the  decree,  that  De- 
mosthenes should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 

[  ASSC H I N  KS  ;  D RMOSTH  B N  KS. ] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  B  c.  348  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  Phryuou  of 
Khamnus  had  In-en  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  <  >1  vmpiun  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  his  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Hem.  tie  Fait,  Ixy.  pp.  344,  3?  I ;  Argum. 
tul  De.m.  de  Fait.  Lc<).  p.  336  ;  Aeschin.  dc  Fait. 
ls*j.  cc.  4,  12,  14;  llarpocrat.  *•  r.  Kttici<p<Zv.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Bocotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  (fundi.  Mi».  12)  quote*  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  ns  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plants  and  trees  (PluL  uV  Fluv.  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  songs  called  i<6\a€poi,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Altali  at  Pergamus. 
(Alhen.  xv.  p.  HUl.)  [L.  S.J 

CTKSI PH<  >N,  artist.  [CmcRMniRuN.J 

CTKSlPPUS  (Knfcns-s-oj).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astydumeia,  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Puus. 
U.  19.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Piilytherses  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  288,  &c,  xxii.  285, 
Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (Knf<r,»woi).  1.  [ChabriaS 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scythia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (/A?  Flur. 
5.)  [L.S.J 

CT  E'SI  US  ( Knfmot ),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Phlyus  and  of 
Hermes.  •  (Athen.  xl  p.  473;  Pau*.  i.  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesins  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name.  (Horn.  OJ. 
xv.  413.) 

CTESYLLA  (KnjffvAAa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hermochares 
Antoninus  Liberal  is  (.!/«-/.  1  )  relates  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  (  ydippe 
and  A  con  tins.  [  Aiuntiih.]  Huttmann  ( S/yiAo/. 
ii.  p.  135,  Ax.)  thinks  thnt  Ctesylla  was  originally 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Ceos — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  wns  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  some  love  affair 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNI'N  A,  and  RUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infnnts  sleeping  in  their  cradle*,  and  to 
whom  libations  of  milk  were  offered.  Cm  hoc  aigni- 
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I  fies  a  cradle,  and  ruma  or  ntmit  was  in  ancient 
Latin  the  same  as  mamma,  a  mother's  breast. 
(August,  de  Ciril.  Dei,  iv.  10,  &.c. ;  LactanL.  i.  20, 
36  ;  Varro,  ap.  AW  p.  167,  ap.  IkmaL  ad  TerenL 
Vhorm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L.  S.J 

CUBl'DirS.  [Cohida*.] 

CU'LLEO  or  CU'LKO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Tcrentia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Tkrentius  Ci'lleo,  belonged  to  a  family 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  a  senator  of  considera- 
ble distinction.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2.  $  5.)  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  second  Punic 
w:ir,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  and  obtained 
his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  B.c.201. 
To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  he  followed 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  pileus  or  cap  of 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave;  and  subse- 
quently, on  the  death  of  Scipio,  he  attended  his 
funeral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  again  on  his  bead,  and  he  likewise  distri- 
buted mulsum,  or  sweet  wine,  among  the  attend- 
ants of  the  funeral. 

In  B.  c  195,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  complain  that 
Hannibal  was  forming  the  design  of  making  war 
upon  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with  Antiochua, 
In  a.  u  187  Culleo  was  praetor  percgrinus,  and  he 
was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  this  year  as  the 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  respecting  the 
money  of  Antiochua,  which  was  said  to  have  bem 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  and  his  le- 
gates. This  appointment  was  made  under  a  plebi»- 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  which  referred  to 
the  seuate  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  which  Culleo  had  pstid 
to  P.  Scipio  was  well  known,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Scipioa  probably  supported  his  appointment  for 
that  reason  ;  though  it  is  stated,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  his  nomination  to  the  office  waa  brought  about 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  because  he  was  in  reality 
an  euemy  to  the  family,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
hypocrisy  in  the  honours  he  had  paid  to  his  deli- 
verer from  captivity.  But  however  this  may  be, 
L.  Scipio  anil  others  were  condemned  by  him ; 
from  which  we  mav  conclude,  either  that  be  was 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Scipioa,  or  that  their  guilt  waa  so  clear  that  be 
dared  not  acquit  even  his  friends. 

In  ac  184,  Culleo  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  was  one  of  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinissa  and  Carthage 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
(Liv.  xxx.  43,  45,  xxxiiL  47,  xxxviii.  42,  55, 
xxxix.  32,  xlii.  35  ;  VaL  Max.  v.  2.  g  5 ;  Plut. 
Apophtk,  p.  196.) 

2.  Q.  TxRKNTjt'fi  Ci'llko,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  58,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  ba- 
nished. He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  did  ail 
in  his  power  to  prevent  his  banishment  and  after- 
wards to  obtain  his  recall.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  two  years  afterwards  as  one  of  the  minor 
pontiffs.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  «f 
Caesar  we  find  Culleo  in  B.C.  43  passing  over  from 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  l*entulus.  Culleo  was 
placed  by  1^-pidus  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Alps ;  but  he  allowed  Antony  to  cross  them  with- 
out offering  any  resistance.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iii.  ii, 
dt>  Uavutp.  Ursji.  6,  ad  Fam.  x.  34,  com  p.  iu 
Fr.  ii.  2,  ad  AtL  viii.  12;  Appian,  li.  C.  iii.  M.J 
L.  CULLE'OLUS,  procousul,  perhaps  of  liiv- 
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riciim,  about  a  c.  GO,  to  whom  two  of  Cicero's 
letter*  are  addressed  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  41,  42),  was 
probably  one  of  the  Terentii. 

CUMA'NUS,  VKNTl'DIUS.    [Fklix,  An- 

TONIUfw] 

CUNCTATOR,  a  surname  given  to  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  who  fought  against  Hannibal. 

CUPI'DO  was,  like  Amor  and  Voluptas,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eros,  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  from  Greece.    (Cic.  op.  Lactant. 

1.  20.  14;  Plaut  Cure  i.  1,  3;  sou  Eros.)  [L.S.] 
C.  CUPIE'NNIUS.     1.  A  person  to  whom 

Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  b.  c  44,  entreating  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Buthrotum,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Cupien- 
nius  and  Cicero  himself.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xvi.  lb',  D.) 
2.  The  Cupicnnius  attacked  by  Horace  (Sal.  i. 

2.  36)  on  account  of  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  have  been  C.  Cupiennius  Libo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustus. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  bearing  the  names 
of  L.  Cupiennius  and  C.  Cupiennius  ;  but  who 
these  persons  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhel,  v. 
p.  199.) 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Care,  respecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  allegorical 
story  is  related  by  Hyginus.  (Fab.  220.)  [L.  S.J 

C'URKTES.  [Zm*.] 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
a  c.,  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
rius  Dcntatus.  [Drntatur.]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  Curius.  [L.  S.J 

CURIATIA  GENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  is  attested  by  Livy  (i. 
30,  com  p.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  received  among  the  Palms.  This 
opinion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in  a  c. 
401  and  138  we  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
for  this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Curiatii  were  the  descendants  of  freed  men  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeians.  The 
Alban  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
story  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
brothers,  the  Horalii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
cunning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
some  writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
and  the  Horatii  as  Albans.  (Liv.  i.  24,  &c.  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  1 1,  &c.;  Plut.  Parall.  dr.  et.  Horn.  16; 
Flor.  i.  3 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  III.  4  ;  Zonar.  vii. 
6;  Niebuhr,  I  Hat.  of  Rome,  i.  p  348;  comp. 
Hokatius.)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curiatin 
gens,  so  far  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
at  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Fistus.  For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
see  Curiatiu«.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIUS.  1.  P.  Curiatius,  tribune  of 
the  people  in  a  c  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  that  year  laboured  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
two  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 


of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the  patricians, 
P.  Curiatius  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Mctilius 
and  M.  Minucius,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopularity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Scrgius  nnd  Virginias,  two  military  tribunes  of  the 
year  previous,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple's sufferings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  being  levied  from  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  v. 
11.12.) 

2.  C.  Curiatius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  a  c. 
1 38,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  (de  Ley.  iii.  9)  as 
a  homo  infimus.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nnsica  (whom  he  nick- 
named Scrapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  exempt 
certain  persons  from  military  service.  (Liv.  Kpit, 
55  ;  Vnl.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C.  Cua.Taioa  or  C.  Cua  F-,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his  ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Kckbel,  v.  p.  199,  Ac.) 
One  C.  Scacvius  Curiatius,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orclli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipium  of  Veii.  S.] 

CURIATIUS  MATERNUS.  [MATXRNca] 

CU'RIO,  Uie  name  of  a  family  of  the  Scribonia 
gens. 

1.  C.  ScRiBOKit'N  Ci  Rio,  was  appointed  curio 
maximus  in  a  c.  174,  iu  the  place  of  C.  Momilius 
Vitulus,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xli.  26.) 

2.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  praetor  in  a  c  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Gracchus's  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulviui,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  mau  he  thought  this  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri  for 
the  brothers  Cossus.  (Cic.  Brut.  32,  de  Invent,  i. 
43,  de  Oral,  ii.  23,  33  ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Arifum. 
Oral,  in  (tod.  el  Curiun. ;  Pseud.-Cic.  ad  Ilerenn. 
ii.  20;  Plin.  //.  Ar.  vii.  41.) 

3.  C.  StRiuoNius  Curio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  ac.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Saturninus  was  murdered,  Curio  was  with 
the  consuls.  In  a  c.  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Mnrsic  war  broke  out,  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Archclaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridutcs,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken,  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Aristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  a  c.  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  praetorship,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  Ma- 
cedonia as  his  province,  and  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  years  in  the  north  of  his  province  agaimit 
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the  Dardanians  and  Mocsians  with  great  success. 

He  was  the  tint  Human  general  who  advanced  in 
those  regions  as  far  a»  the  river  Danube,  and  on 
his  return  to  Home  in  71,  he  celebrated  a  triumph 
o\  er  the  Dnrdaiiians.   Curio  appears  to  have  hence- 
forth remained  at  Home,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  iti  all  public  affairs.    He  acted  as  an  opponent 
of  Jul  us  Gaesur,  and  was  connected  in  intimate 
friendship  with  Cicero.    When  the  punishment  of 
the  Caliiinnrian  conspirators  was  discussed  in  the 
senate.  Curio  also  spoke,  and  afterwards  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  Cicero's  measures.    In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodius,  for  haviug  violated  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  favour  of  Clodius, 
probably  out  of  enmity  towards  Caesar;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attacked  both  Clodius  and  Curio 
most  vehemently  in  a  speech  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant.    This  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
always  opposed  to  bad  citizens.   In  B.  c.  57  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus;  he  died  four 
years  later,  a,  c.  53.    Like  his  father  and  his  son, 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  spoke  on 
various  occasions ;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  viz.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction  ;  but  his  mind  was  ol together  unculti- 
vated ;  he  was  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, very  awkward  in  his  gesticulation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.   With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  his  hearers. 
II  is  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caesar  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  iuterlocutors,  and  which  had  the  some  defi- 
ciencies as  his  orations.    (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  arc  given  in 
Orelli's  Onom.  Tull.  ii  p.  625,  &c. ;  comp.  Plut. 
Suil.  14;  Appian,  Mithrid.  60;  Eutrop.  vi.  2; 
Oros.  iv.  23;  Suet  Cats.  9,  49,  52;  I  •  ion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  16  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  12;  Solin.  i.  6  ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  Stribomus  Curio,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  want  of  indus- 
try. Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  great  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
fligate character.  He  was  married  to  Fulvia,  who 
ufterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  eventful  year  u.  c  50.    Curio,  who  was  as 
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reckless  in  squandering  money  as  be  was  insatiable 
in  acquiring  it,  had  by  this  time  contracted  enor- 
mous debts,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  oat  of 
his  difficulties  except  by  an  utter  confusion  of  the 
affairs  of  the  republic    It  was  believed  that  be 
would  direct  his  power  and  influence  as  tribune 
against  Caesar,  and  at  first  he  did  so ;  but  Caesar, 
who  was  anxious  to  gnin  over  some  of  the  influen- 
tial men  of  the  city,  paid  all  Curio's  debts  on  con- 
dition of  his  abandoning  the  Pompeian  party. 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  Curio 
was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  person  at  once  to  tarn 
bis  back  upon  his  former  friends.    At  first  he 
continued  to  act  against  Caesar;  by  and  by  he 
assumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality ;  and  ha  order 
to  bring  about  a  rupture  between  himself  and  the 
Pompeian  party,  he  brought  forward  some  laws 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  but  which 
would  afford  him  a  specious  pretext  for  deserting 
his  friends.    When  it  was  demanded  that  Caesar 
should  lay  down  his  imperium  before  coming  to 
Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  should  do  the 
same.    This  demand  itself  was  as  fair  as  the 
source  from  which  it  originated  was  impure.  Pom- 
pey shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  anything  that 
was  fair,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  reality  be  did 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.    Curio  therefore 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  described  him  as 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant ;  bat, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appearance  of  neutrality 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  Pompey 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  their  impenum, 
both  must  be  declared  public  eroemies,  and  war 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them.    This  ex- 
cited Pompey's  indignation  so  much,  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  suburban  villa.    Curio,  however,  conti- 
nued to  act  his  part  in  the  senate;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  dis- 
miss one  of  their  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  to 
Syria.    Pompey  cunningly  evaded  obeying  the 
command  by  demanding  back  from  Caesar  a  legion 
which  he  bad  lent  him  in  B.  c.  53 ;  and  Caesar 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  which,  however, 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  np  their  winter- 
quarters  at  Capua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Claudius  Martelloa  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  the  question,  whether  a  suc- 
cessor of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out,  and  whether 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  imperium  ? 
The  senate  consented  to  the  former,  but  refused  to 
do  the  latter.  Curio  repeated  his  former  proposal, 
that  both  the  proconsuls  should  lay  down  their 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  a  large 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Curio.  Claudius 
Marccllus,  who  had  always  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  obedience  to 
its  decree ;  and  as  there  was  a  report  that  Caesar 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  he 
proposed  that  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Capua 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  against  Cae- 
sar. Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port, and  prevented  the  consul's  command  being 
obeyed.  Ckuidius  Marcellus  and  his  colleague, 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  now  rushed  out  of  the  city  to 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  him  to  under- 
take the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy,  and 
save  the  republic.  Curio  now  could  not  interfere, 
as  be  could  not  quit  the  city  in  the  character  of 
tribune ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  people,  and 
culled  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  consuls  not  to 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  on  army.    But  he  was  not 
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listened  to.  Amid  these  disputes  the  year  of 
Curio'*  tribunethip  wm  coining  to  iu  close,  and  as 
he  had  good  reason  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  consulted  him  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  Curio  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  collecting  his  troops  and  march- 
ing them  against  Home.  Caesar,  however,  was 
still  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar's  successor,  and  when 
the  uew  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  who 
followed  in  Curio's  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  the  partizans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven- 
na, lie  and  bis  army  received  them  as  men  per- 
secuted, and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  zeal  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republic 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.  Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Uinbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  b.  c  49.  Curio 
was  successful  in  crushing  the  party  of  Poropey  iu 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af- 
ter having  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attius  Varus.  Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
but  desertion  gradually  became  general  in  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  Ulica,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
1 1  is  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  tuken  pri- 
soners, and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.  Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instruments  in  kindling  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Poropey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  others, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 
gate Roman  of  that  time.  But  be  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
he  uever  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained for  Curio's  father,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio  ; 
and  thiB  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Cicero's 
amiable  character.  The  first  seveu  letters  of  the 
second  book  of  Cicero's  **  Kpictolae  ad  Familiares" 
are  addressed  to  hiui.  (Orelli,  Ouont.  lull.  ii.  p. 
526,  &c;  com  p.  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c.;  Veil.  Pat 
ii.  4b1,  55;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  23,  &c  ;  Suet.  Caes. 
29,  36,  de  L'lur.  Hhel.  1;  Tacit,  tie  Oar.  Oral.  37; 
Li  v.  KpiU  109,  110;  Plut.  Cue*.  29,  &c,  Pomp. 
5« ;  Dion  Cass.  xl.  60,  &«. ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  7b' ; 
Svhol.  Bob.  in  Argum.  ad  Cic  Orut.  m  Clod,  tt 
Cur.)  [L.  S.] 

CURITIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
derived  from  the  Sabine  word  cwra,  a  lance  or 
spear,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
the  symbol  of  the  impcrium  and  mancipium,  and 
would  accordingly  designate  Juuo  us  the  ruling 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Fust.  ii.  477,  vi.  49 ;  Macrob.  Sit. 
I.  9  )  Homing  (Die  Heliy.der  /torn.  ii.  p.  72)  findi 
in  the  surname  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride's  hair  was 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  sword.  (Plut.  Quae*.  Rom.  87  ; 
Ov.  Fad.  ii.  560.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'Rl  US.  1.  M\  C  unit'*,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flaminiuus,  who 
o  tie  rod  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  of- 
fices between  that  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Li v. 
xxxii.  7.) 

2.  AT.  Curiur,  is  known  only  through  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  B.  c  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  his  wife's  confine- 
ment, made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M*.  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left.  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Licinius  Crus&us  spoke  for  Curium.  Crassus  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  client. 
This  trial  (Curiutta  cuumi),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (De  Orat.  i.  39,  56,  57,  ii.  6,  32,  64, 
Brut.  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pro  Caecin.  18,  Topic 
10.) 

3.  M'.  Curius  (is  in  some  editions  called  M*. 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (con  so- 
brum*)  of  C.  Caelius  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urbanus  in  B.  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when,  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodius.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero's  addressed  to  him  (ad  Fani.  xiii.  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  FamMaret 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
J'oU  Bcdilum  in  Senutu  (8)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curius's  father,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Pcducneus.  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Pcducoeus.  (Cic.  ud  Fam.  ii.  19, 
ad  QuiuL  Frut.  i.  4,  pro  Ftacc.  1 3.) 

4.  M\  Curius,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  bim  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  (urlanitas).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Putrae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero's  freed  man, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  a.  c.  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  B.  c  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Acbaia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succes- 
sor. The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticus 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  aud  the  hitter  is  said  to  have  made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticus  and  Cicero  were  to  he  the  heirs 
of  hit  property,  Cicero  receiving  one-fourth,  and 
Alticus  the  rest  Among  Cicero's  letters  to  his 
friend*  there  arc  three  addressed  to  Curius  (vii. 
23-26),  and  one  (vii.  29)  is  addressed  by  Curius 
to  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad.  Fam.  viii.  5,  6,  xiii.  7,  17,  50, 
xvi.  4,  5,  9,  11,  ad  Alt.  vii.  2,  3,  avi.  3.) 

5.  M\  C unit's,  a  mnn  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
who,  however,  w;is  notwithstanding  this  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  a  c  44.  (Cic.  I'hU.  v.  5, 
viii.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cv Kit's,  n  brother-in-law  of  C.  Rabirius 
(the  murderer  of  Saturninus),  and  father  of  the 
C.  Kahirius  Post  um  us,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rabirius.  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
is  culled  pri/to-ps  ordinii  eowesfri*.  lie  was  the 
largest  farmer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 
iu  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
shewing  hi*  kindness  and  benevolence.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  having  ember/led  sums  of  public  money,  and 
with  having  destroyed  a  document  by  fire;  but 
he  was  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic  pro 
Jiubir.prrd.  3,  pro  Hubir.  Piat.  2,  17.) 

7.  (j.  Curius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  a  c. 
64  as  a  candidate  fur  the  consulship;  bat  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  gambler,  he  was  even 
ejected  from  tho  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  during  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain,  lu  the  latter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  (D.  C.  v.  137),  who  was  in  Dithynia 
with  Cn.  Doinitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic.  de  Petit.  Cons,.  3,  t»  Tug.  Cand.  p.  426, 
and  A  scon,  in  Tug.  Cand.  p.  95,  ed.  Orclli ;  Cic 
ad  Alt.  i.  1 ;  Snllust,  CatU.  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
It.  C.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUS.  [Fortu- 

NATIANl/R.] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  commander  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Caesar's  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey's  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibius 
Curius,  (Cues.  D.  C  i.  24 ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  20,  ix. 
6  ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  73.)  [L.  S.] 

CUROPALATES.  [Counts.] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  e.iven  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  himself  in  running. 

1.  L.  PArmii'8  Cursor,  censor  in  a  c.  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  a  c  3b7 
and  33.5.  (Li v.  vi.  5,  11,  ix.  34.) 

2.  Sr.  Pamrius  Cursor,  n  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  a  c  3fi0.  (Liv.  vi.  27.) 

3.  L.  Pa  pi  ri  us  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
mnde  rangister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  in  a  c.  340.  In  a  c,  333  he  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  annals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
time  in  a  c.  326,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
Snmnite  war  broke  out.  In  the  year  following  he  | 
was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  place  | 
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|  of  the  consul  L.  Camillas,  who  had  been  tak<n 
seriously  ill.  Cursor  and  his  mayister  equitum, 
Q.  Fabius,  afterwards  surnamed  Maxirous  were 

the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  time. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  auspices  he  had  taken  be- 
fore marching  against  the  enemy,  obliged  him  U> 
return  to  Rome  and  take  them  again.  Q.  Fabius 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  bat  with  the 
express  command  to  avoid  every  engagement  with 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator's  absence.  But 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  battle 
with  the  Samnites  near  a  place  called  Imbriniura 
or  Imbrivium,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  enemy.  Papirius  was  fearfully  exasperated  at  this 
want  of  military  discipline,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  army  to  punish  the  offender.  He  waa  pre- 
vented, however,  from  carrying  his  intention  into 
effect  by  the  soldiers,  who  sympathized  with  Fa- 
bius, and  threatened  the  dictator  with  a  mutiny. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  where  both  the 
senate  mid  the  people  interfered  on  his  behalf. 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardon,  though  with- 
out forgiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  army.  He 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  tyrant,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  bis  army,  he 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  he  fought  agniust 
the  enemy.  But,  after  having  condescended  to 
regain  the  good-will  of  the  soldiers  by  promising 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  be  ob- 
tained a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Samnites, 
and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  country 
far  and  wide.  The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  truce, 
which  wns  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  year, 
on  condition  that  they  should  clothe  his  whole 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year, 
thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and 
triumph. 

In  a  c  320,  Papirius  Cursor  was 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  mid  again  under- 
took the  command  against  the  Samnites  in  Apulia. 
It  was  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  days  of 
I<ivy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  year  conducted 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whether  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Papirius  as  his  magis- 
ter  equitum.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Papirius 
blockaded  Luccria,  and  that  his  camp  was  reduced 
to  such  extremities  by  the  Samnites,  who  cut  «»ff 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  have  been  lost,  had  he 
not  been  relieved  by  the  army  of  his  colleague,  Q. 
Publilius  Philo.  lie  continued  his  operations  in 
Apulia  in  the  year  B  c  319  also,  for  which  he 
was  likewise  appointed  consul.  About  this  time 
the  T are n tines  offered  to  act  as  mediators  betwem 
the  Romans  and  Samnites,  but  were  haughtily 
rejected  by  Papirius,  who  now  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Saninitc* :  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Luceria  to  its 
fate.  Seven  thousand  Samnites  at  Luceria  are 
said  to  have  capitulated  for  a  free  departure,  with- 
out their  arms  and  baggage  ;  and  the  FreutaniMiia, 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  the  Romans,  were 
obliged  to  submit  as  subjects  and  give  hostages. 
After  these  things  were  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  his  second  triumph. 

In  a  c.  314  Papirius  obtained  the  consulship 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Although  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  going  on,  neither 
Papirius  nor  his  colleague  Publilius  Philo  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  that  year,  which  were  conducted  by 
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dictator*,  white  the  commit  are  said  to  have  re- 
mained at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
state  of  thing*. 

In  b.  c  31 3  Papirius  was  invested  with  his  fifth 
(or  sixth)  consulship.  The  war  against  the  Snm- 
nites  was  still  going  on,  but  no  battle  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  permanent  conquests, 
and  thus  gave  the  war  a  decided  turn  in  their 
favour.  It  was,  as  Livy  states,  again  doubtful  as 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  year.  In  B  c.  309  Papirius  was  made  dicta- 
tor to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
save  the  army  of  C.  Marcius,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Caudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be- 
fore. If  is  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  Q.  Fabius,  who  bad 
once  been  his  mngister  equitum,  and  bad  nearly 
been  sacrificed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius.  The  recollection  of  what  bad  happened 
sixteen  years  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Fabius  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  be  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.  Papi- 
rius now  hastened  with  the  reserve  legions  to  the 
assistance  of  C.  Marcius.  The  position  of  the 
enemy,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  once.  Soon  after,  however, 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
completely  defeated.  The  dictator's  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  arms  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around 
the  forum,  probably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  hung  out  during  processions.  This  triumph  is 
the  last  event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
pirius, whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age.  He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  he  who 
roused  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau- 
dium, and  led  her  to  victory.  But  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, not  popular,  in  consequence  of  bis 
personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol- 
dier. He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.  He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
could  :  he  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.  (Li v.  viii.  12,  23,  29,  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-1 G,  22,  28,  38,  40  ;  Aurel.  Vict. 
de  Vir.  IU.  31;  Eutrop.  ii.  4;  Oros.  iii.  15;  Dion 
Cass.  Enxrpi.  Vai.  p.  32,  &c,  ed.  Stunt ;  C'ic  ud 
J'am.  ix.  21  ;  Niebuhr,  J  Jut.  o//fo/«e,  iii.  pp.  192 
—250  ) 

4.  L.  Papirii'8  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
censor  in  b.  c.  272.    (Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  6.) 

5.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
3,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  n  general  than  his 
father.  He  was  made  consul  in  b.  c  293  with 
Sp  Carviliux  Maximus,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Siimnite  war.  The  Samnites,  after  having  mude 
immense  efforts,  had  invaded  Campania;  but  the 
consuls,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
into  their  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled 


them  to  retreat.  Papirius  took  the  town  of  Duro 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam- 
nium,  especially  the  territory  of  Antiura.  Ho 
then  pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army 
near  Aquilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Carvilius.  Several  days  passed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi- 
lius should  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
same  day  that  Papirius  offered  battle  to  the  Sam- 
nites, in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  ob- 
taining any  succour  from  Cominium.  Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it.  They  however 
still  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvilius  near  Herculaneum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper  hand.  Papirius  continued  his 
operations  in  Somnium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
was  very  rich ;  bat  his  troops,  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  them,  bat  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.  He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qui. 
rinus,  which  his  father  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  u  solarium  koroloyium^  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  woa  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  B.  c.  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Samnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realized  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
nations  were  thus  reduced.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  cveut  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  x. 
9,  38,  39 — 47;  Zonor.  viii.  7;  Oros.  iii.  2,  iv.  3; 
Frontin,  de  Aquaed.  i.  6,  Struieg.  iii.  3 ;  Plin.  //. 
N.  vii.  60,  xxxiv.  7  ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  pp.  390,  &c, 
524,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  tho 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  falsely  charged 
the  praetor  Magi  us  Caecilianus  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  37.)  [L.  S.j 

CU'RTIA  GENS,  on  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  was 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  b.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proofs  are  implied  in  the  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  iu  Roman  history.  Tho 
fact  that,  in  b.  c  57,  C.  Curtius  Peducaeunus  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  members  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  Pbdi  cakanus,  Philo, 
and  Postumits  or  Postumiuh.  For  those  who 
are  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  see 
Curtius.  [L.S.] 

CURTt'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  tho 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  his 
party  in  u.  c.  43,  is  described  as  iu  the  possesion 
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of  an  estate  at  Fundi,  which  had  belonged  to  C. 
Sextiliut  Rufus.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  xiv.  fi,  10.)  [L.  S.J 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA.  [Mancu.] 
CU'RTIL'S.  1.  Mrrrusor  Mrtiu*  Curtius, 
a  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  During  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Snhines,  which  arov 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabinet 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Roman  arx.  When 
the  Roman  army  was  drawn  up  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills,  two  chiefs  of  the  amies, 
Mcttus  Curtius  on  the  part  of  the  Sabine*,  and 
Host  us  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  While 
Curtius  was  glorying  in  bis  victory,  Romulus  and 
a  band  of  Romans  made  an  attack  upon  him. 
Curtius,  who  fought  on  horseback,  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground ;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  his  bone  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  forum.  However,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  his  Sabine*. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  was 
henceforth  called  Uirtu  CWtuu,  to  commemorate 
the  event.  (Li v.  L  12,  Ac;  Dionys.  ii.  42  ;  Varr. 
L.  A.  v.  148  ;  Plut.  Romml.  13.)  This  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  Curtius; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
formed  a  great  chasm.  All  attempt*  to  till  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  aruspices 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Rome's  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
came  forward,  mid  declaring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  as  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  und  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c. 
362.  ( Liv.  vii.  6  ;  Varro,  /.  c;  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  § 2; 
Plin.  //.  .V.  xv.  18;  Festus  «.  v.  CuHitucum  ; 
Plut.  Parallel.  Mi*.  5 ;  Stat.  SHv.  i.  1,  65,  Ac. ; 
A ugiistin,  de  CVr.  Dei,  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  lacus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  und,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  B»  c  445.  (Varr.  L.L. 
v.  150.)  But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  UJemlaly  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  light- 
ning, seems  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliuy  (H.  N. 
xv.  18)  re  bites  of  it.  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtius,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
giually  covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Curtius  from  some  such 
occurrence  a*  tradition  has  handed  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an  otitntum 
fatal*.  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
a  regular  sacrifice  was  ottered  there,  which  may 
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have  given  rise  to  the  story  about  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Curtius.  (Suet.  Aug.  57  ;  Stat.  Si/r.  i.  1.) 

2.  Curtios,  an  accuser,  was  killed  in  the  time 
of  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  even  before, 
by  C.  Marius,  near  the  hike  Serviliu*.  (Cic  pro 
Sert.  Rote.  32 ;  Scnec  dt  Frond,  3.) 

3.  C.  Curtius,  probably  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
|o«t  his  property  during  the  proscription  of  Sulla, 
and  went  iuto  exile.  Subsequently,  however,  be 
was  ullowed  to  return  through  the  mediation  at 
Cicero,  with  whom  be  had  been  acquainted  from 
early  youth.  In  a  c.  45  Caesar  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  dis- 
tributed 'and*  among  his  veterans  in  Italy;  and 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  little  property  he  had 
saved  in  purchasing  an  estate  near  Volaterrae,  and 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it  again,  applied  to 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  bis  behalf.  Cicero  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerius  Orca,  the  legate 
of  Caesar,  who  superintended  the  distribution  of 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  requested  him  to 
spare  the  property  of  Curtius,  since  the  loss  of  it 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  5.) 

4.  P.  Cuhtiuk,  a  brother  of  Q.  Salassua,  was  be- 
headed in  Spain  by  the  command  of  Cn.  Pom  pet  us 
(the  son  of  the  Great),  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  B.  &  45,  for  he  had  formed  a  secret 
understanding  with  some  Spaniards  that  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  if  be  should  come  to  a  certain  town  for  the 
sake  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  apprehended 
and  debvered  up  into  the  hands  of  Caesar.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Verres,  is  called 
judex  quuattionii,  concerning  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  (Cic.  t*  I'err.  i.  61.) 

6.  Q.  Ct'RTlua,  a  good  and  well-educated  young 
man,  brought  in  B.  c  54  the  charge  of  ambitus 
against  C.  Meinmius,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship.  (Cic  ad  Q*.  Fr.  iii.  2.)  We  posM  »s 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Q.  Curtius  ap- 
pears, together  with  that  of  M.  Silanus  and  Cn. 
Doniitiu*.  The  types  of  these  coins  differ  from 
those  which  we  usually  meet  with  on  Roman 
coins ;  and  Eckhel  {Doctr.  S'mm.  v.  p.  200)  con- 
jectures, that  those  three  men  were  perhaps  trium- 
virs fur  the  establishment  of  some  colony,  and 
their  coins  were  struck  at  a  distance  from 

7.  Curtiur,  a  Roman  eques,  who  ona 
dining  with  Augustus  availed  himself  of  a  joke 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  the  table, 
out  of  the  window.  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  4.)  Some 
writers  suppose,  though  without  any  apparent 
reason,  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Curtius  Attica* 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  [  Attic  i-a, 
CtRTirs  ]  IL.  S.J 

CU'RTIL'S  A'TTICUS.  [ATTictsp.4l3>a.] 

CU  RTIUS  LUPUS.  [Lupus.] 

CU'RTIUS  MONTA'NUS.  [Montanus.1 

CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.  [Rurua.] 

Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Roman  historian 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Respecting  his  life  and 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  witb 
any  certainty,  and  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in 
any  ancieut  writer  that  can  be  positively  stud  to 
refer  to  Q.  Curtius,  the  historian.  One  Curtins 
Rufus  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  21)  and 
Pliny  {Ep.  vii.  27),  and  a  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  occurs 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  Suetonius 
treated  in  bis  work  u  De  Claris  Rbetoribus.-'  But 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  any  of  them  is  tie 
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same  as  our  Q.  Curtius,  though  it  may  be,  as  F. 
A.  Wolf  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  is  the  same  as  the  histo- 
rian. This  total  want  of  external  testimony  com- 
pels us  to  seek  information  concerning  Q.  Curtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name  ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  mgue  and  un- 
satisfactory as  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
testimonies.  There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
work  which  contain  allusions  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  In  the  one  (iv.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  nunc  iamen 
longa  pace  cmncta  refovcnU,  tub  tuicla  Romanae 
vumsui'iuditm  acquiesdt ;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  having  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.  But  the  terms  in  which  this  pus- 
sage  is  framed  are  so  rague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
Augustus  down  to  Constantine  or  even  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  was  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  that  the  work  was  the  production 
of  a  modern  writer.  This  last  opinion,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  very 
early  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
beriensis,  who  died  in  A.  a  1 1  82,  was  acquainted 
with  the  work.  All  modern  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petronius  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severus, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
Mm«  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  Quintilian,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
rians who  had  died  before  his  time,  docs  not  allude 
to  Curtius  in  any  way.  This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  tbat  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quintilian  wrote.  Another 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  might  posdbly 
suggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  of  them  is  the  writer's  own ;  both  are 
artificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  traces 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Thus  much,  however,  seems 
clear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
not  free  from  strained  and  high- down  expressions, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Livy's  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
hero.  The  author  drew  his  materials  from  good 
sources,  such  as  Cleitarehus,  Timagenvs,  aud  Pto- 
lemaeus,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
of  geography,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his- 
torical criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authority. 
It  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  first 
two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  ure  not 
without  more  or  less  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
early  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
times united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
sist of  only  nine  books;  and  Glareanus  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books. 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim ;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  from 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14  th 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  considerable  interpola- 
tions. Hence  the  text  appears  very  different  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindelinus  do  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  edition* 
are  the  Juntinac,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.Junius,  F. Modius,  Acidalius,  Raderus,  Popma, 
Loccenius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Strassburg,  1040,  and  Ch.  Cellarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  tho 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4 to.  Among  the  modern  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1 .  that  of  Schmiedcr 
(Gottingen,  1803),  Koken  (Leipzig,  1818),  Zumpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stuttgard,  1829),  and 
J.  Mutxell.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critical  investigations 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  hero  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them: 
Niebuhr  **  Zwei  klassiche  Lot  Sch  rifts  teller  des 
drittcn  Jahrhundcrts,"  in  his  Kteme  Scirifie*,  i. 
p.  305,  &c. ;  Buttmann,  Utber  das  Lebcn  des  G»- 
schu  hhchreilttrn  Q  Curtius  Rufus.  In  Rezuhunj 
auf  A.  MrCt  AbJtandL  uber  dcntclb.  GcycnstasuL, 
Berlin,  1820  ;  G.  Pinzger,  Utber  das  Zeitalter  des 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  in  Secbodes  Archiv  fur  I'liilUo- 
ytV,  1824,  L  1,  p.  91,  &c  [L.  S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  (magisier)  of 
the  company  that  farmed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  a.  c.  45.  (Cic 
ud  Fatn.  xiii.  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FA  I)  US.  [Fadus.! 

CYAMl'TES  (Kuofdms),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausaiiias  (L  37.  §  3) 
aavs,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
or  had  read  the  so-called  Orphica  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ANE  (.KudVrj),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  welL  Tho 
Syracusans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  suuk  into  the  well  as  n 
sacrifice.  ( Diod.  v.  4  ;  Ov.  Met  v.  412,  dec)  A 
daughter  of  Liparus  was  likewise  called  Cvano. 
(Diod.  v.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CYANlPPUS  (Kwovdnroi),  a  son  of  Acgialcus 
and  prince  of  Argos,  who  belooged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae,  (Pans,  iu  18.  §  4,  30  §9.)  Apol- 
lodorus(i.  9.  §  13)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Aegialeus 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [L.  S.j 

CY'ATHUS  (Krfoflof),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Ocneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He 
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wiu  honoured  at  Phlius  with  a  sanctuary  close  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Pau*.  ii.  13.  %  8.)  In 
other  traditions  Cvalhus  is  called  Eurynoraus. 
(Diod.  iv.  36.)  [L.  S.J 

CY  AX  ARES  (Ki/o£d>jr),  was,  according  to 
Herodotus  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phraortes  and  the  grandson  of  Deioces.  He  was 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro- 
duced great  military  reforms,  by  arranging  his 
subjects  into  proper  divisions  of  spearmen  and 
archers  and  cavalry.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Phraortes  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
sieging the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninus  (Nineveh),  in 
B.  c.  63-1.  He  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  his  father's  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  laid  siege  to  Ninus.  Rut  while  he 
was  before  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in- 
vaded the  northern  parts  of  Media,  and  Cyaxares 
marched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Asia  (or,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says,  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  years 
(a  c.  634 — 607),  during  which  time  they  plun- 
dered the  Medes  without  mercy.  At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  6rst  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored. There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  account  with  that  which  Herodotus 
oUc  where  gives  (L  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia.  This  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  tied  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  father  as  a  Thyestcan  banquet.  The  war 
lasted  five  years,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
l.ydian  and  Median  armies  bad  joined  battle,  and 
which  Thales  had  predicted.  This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writer*  as  high  as  a  c.  625,  by 
others  as  low  as  585.  Rut  of  all  the  eclipses  be- 
tween these  two  dates,  several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  30, 
H.  c.  610.  (Raily,  in  the  Philosophical  Tratuaction* 
for  161 1  ;  Oltmann  in  the  <ScAr$tf.  oVr  Ikrl.  Acad. 
1812 — 13;  Hales  Analytu  of  Chronology,  I  pp. 
74—78;  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronatoai*  I 
p.  '209,  &c ;  Fischer,  Griechoche  ZeiUafeln,  s.  a. 
610.)  This  date,  however,  involves  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares  as  king  of  the  Medes  carry 
on  a  war  of  rive  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians were  masters  of  his  country  Rut  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursions  from  positions  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereof.  It  was  probably, 
then,  from  ac.  615  to  a  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  lasted,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
kings  accepted  the  mediation  of  Sycnncsis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  Lnbynctus  king  of  Rabylon  (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  fatherland  the  peace  made 
between  them  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
A  sty  ages  the  son  of  Cyaxares  to  Aryennis  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes.    The  Scythians  were  ex- 
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polled  from  Media  in  b.  c.  607,  and  Cymxare* 
again  turned  his  arms  against  Assyria,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Rabylon 
(probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  he  ux»k 
and  destroyed  Ninus.   [Saabanapams.]  The 
consequence  of  this  war,  according  to  Herodotus 
was,  that  the  Medes  made  the  Assyrians  their 
subjects  except  the  district  of  Babylon.  He  means 
as  we  learn  from  other  writers  that  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  before  been  in  a  slat*  of  doubt- 
ful subjection  to  Assyria,  obtained  complete  iude- 
]>endence  as  the  reward  for  his  share  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.    The  league  between 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Rabylon  is  said  by  Poly- 
histor  and  Abydenus  fap.  Euscb.  Ckrxm.  Arm., 
and  SynccIL  p.  '210,  b.)  to  have  been  cemented 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amyhis  or  Amytis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyaxares  to  Nabuchodrossar  or  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  (Nebuchadnezzar),  son  of  the  king  of  Raby- 
lon.   They  have,  however,  by  mistake  put  the 
name  of  Asdahages(  Astvages)  for  that  of  Cyaxares. 
(Clinton,  L  pp.  271,  279.)    Cyaxares  died  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years  (a  c  594),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Astvages.  (Herod,  i.  73, 74,  103 — 106, 
iv.  U,  12,  vii.  20.)    The  Cyaxares  of  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  is  Deioces.     Respecting  the  snpposed. 
Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenophon,  see  Cyrus.  [P.  $»J 
CY'RELE.  [Rhka.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  (Kuxpris),  * 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamis  became  king  of  the 
island  of  Salamis  which  was  called  after  him 
Cychreia,  and  which  he  delivered  from  a  dragon. 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  hod 
a  sanctuary  in  Salamis.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  7; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)  According  to  other  traditions 
Cychreus  himself  was  called  a  dragon  on  account 
of  his  savage  nature,  and  was  expelled  from  Salamis 
by  Eur}- loch  us ;  but  he  was  received  by  Dcmeter 
at  Eleusis  and  appointed  a  priest  to  her  temple. 
(Stcph.  Ryz.  $.  v.  Kvxptioi.)  Others  again  said 
that  Cychreus  had  brought  up  a  dragon,  which  was 
expelled  by  Eurylochus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  393.) 
There  was  a  tradition  that,  while  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  going  on,  a  dragon  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Athenian  ships  and  that  an  oracle  declared 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychreus.  (Paus.  i.  36.  §  1  ; 
com  p.  Txetx.  ad  Lycoph.  1 10,  175 ;  Plut.  Tha.  10, 
Sulon.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CYCLTADAS  (KwrXiaiaj)  was  strategus  of 
the  Achaeans  in  a  c.  208,  and,  having  joined 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Dytnc  with  the  Achaean 
forces,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  Elis  which 
was  checked  by  P.  Sulpicius  Galba.  In  a  a  200, 
Cycliadas  being  made  strategus  instead  of  Philo- 
pocmcn,  whose  military  talents  he  by  no  means 
equalled,  Nabis  took  advantage  of  the  change  to 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.  Philip  offered  to 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  their  soldiers  to  garrison  Chalcis  Orcus  and 
Corinth  in  the  mean  lime ;  but  they  saw  through 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  from  them 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
Cycliadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  laws  pre- 
cluded them  from  discussing  any  proposal  except 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  summoned,  and 
this  conduct  relieved  him  from  the  imputation, 
under  which  he  had  previously  Liboured,  of  being 
a  mere  creature  of  the  king's.  In  a  c  198  we 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  whom  he 
attended  in  that  year  at  his  conference  with  Fla- 
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minimis  at  Nicaca  in  Locris.  After  the  battle  of 
Cynoaccphakte,  b.  c  I  97,  Cycliadas  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  ambassador  from  Philip  to  Fhunininus, 
who  granted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  peace. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  1,  xviii.  17;  Li*,  xxvii.  31,  xxxi. 
25,  xxxii.  19,  32,  xxxiii.  11,  12.)       [E.  E.] 

CYCIX/PES  (KokAomtsi),  that  is,  creatures 
with  round  or  circular  eyes.  The  tradition  about 
these  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modifications  in  its  development  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, though  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain 
visible  throughout  According  to  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Ge ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans,  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Arges  Steropes, 
and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  cast  by  their  father  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  assUted  Cronus  in 
usurping  the  government  But  Cronus  again  threw 
them  into  Tartarus,  and  as  Zeus  releasee  them  in 
his  war  against  Cronus  and  tho  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident. 
(Apollod.  i.  1  ;  Hes.  Theog.  503.)  Henceforth 
they  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  but  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Asctepius. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4.)  According  to  others,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons. "  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Alcest.  1.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan- 
tic, insolent,  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  de- 
voured human  beings.  They  neglected  agriculture, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  field  wcro  reaped  by  them 
without  lal>our.  They  had  no  laws  or  political 
institutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
children  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  over 
them  with  arbitrary  power.  (Horn.  OJ.  vi.  5,  ix. 
106,  &c,  190,  Ac.,  240,  Ac,  x.  200.)  Homer 
does  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were  one-eyed,  but  Polyphemus,  the  principal 
among  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.  (Od.  i.  69,  ix.  383,  Ac;  comp. 
Polyphkmus.)  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
longer  the  servants  of  Zeus,  but  they  disregard 
bim.  (OJ.  ix.  275;  comp.  Virg.  Ack.  vi.  636  ; 
Calliin.  Hymn.  t»  Dian.  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as 
the  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  jrod,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  isles  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He- 
phaestus they  arc  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  and 
heroes  ;  they  work  with  such  might  that  Sicily 
and  all  the  neighbouring  islands  resound  with  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
their  residence  is  removed  from  the  south- western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  (Virg.  (Jcory.  iv.  170, 
Am.  viii.  433 ;  Calliin.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  56,  Ac  ; 
Eurip.  Cyd.  599 ;  Vol.  Flacc.  ii.  420.)  Two  of 
their  names  are  the  same  as  in  the  cosmogonic 
tradition,  but  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  name  of  I'yructnon, 
and  another  that  of  Acaiuas.  (CaUim.  Hymn,  in 
Dian.  u'JI ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  425  ;  Val.  Flacc  i.  51J3.) 

The  C\ elopes,  who  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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architects  in  later  accounts,  were  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  diflvrent  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Curetes  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia.  Thence  they  followed  Proetus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  wnlls  which  they  con- 
structed, against  AcriMus.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Argon,  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (Apollod.  ii.  I. 
§  2 ;  Stmb.  viii.  p.  373 ;  Pau*.  ii.  16.  §  4  ;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Ore*L  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walls,  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygones,  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  tr6\ii  TfixfoWffu.  (//.  ii.  559.) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — perhaps  the  Pelasgians — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records  ;  and  Liter  generations  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  as  much  as  ourselves  ascribed  their 
building  to  a  fabulous  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modern  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans 
arc  to  this  day  called  by  the  people  Ricscnmaucr 
or  Teufclsmauer. 

In  works  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  as 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
(ap.  Strub.  xiiL  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men  ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  certain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [L.  8.] 

CYCNUS  (KsW).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomus. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers  and  only 
one,  Cycnus  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  labours  vi*.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Phjlliiis 
accomplished  these  tanks,  but  as  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles  he  refused  giving  to 
Phyllius  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prize, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refusal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Cauope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  tho  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (.\fet.  vii. 
371,  Ac.),  who  relates  the  same  story,  makes  the 
Cycnean  lake  arise  from  Hyria  melting  away  in 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  sou. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidou  by  Calycc  (Calycia),  Har- 
palc,  or  Scaniandrodice.  (Hygin.  Fub.  157  ;  Schol. 
ivl  PinJ.  Of.  ii.  147;  Txetz.  ad  Lycoph.  233.) 
He  was  bom  iu  secret,  and  was  exposed  on  tho 
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sva-coast,  where  he  wot  found  by  shepherd*,  who 
teeing  a  swan  descending  upon  him,  called  him 
Cycnus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  be 
became  king  of  Colonae  in  Troaa,  and  married 
Proclein,  the  daughter  of  Lnomedon  or  of  Clytius 
(Pana.  x.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tenea  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (ii. 
1 3)  mentions  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
Craugasus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Tenet,  her  step- 
son, and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  son  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  ch€st  into  the  sea. 
According  to  others  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Virg.  A  en.  ii.  21.)  Afterwards,  when 
Cycnus  learned  the  truth  respecting  his  wife's  con- 
duct, he  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  allow  his  father  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  Narrat.  20;  Pa  us.  x.  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  83 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  G04 ; 
Schol.  ad  Thtocrit.  xvi.  49;  Diet.  Cret  ii.  12,  &c.; 
Ov.  Met.  xii.  144.)  Ovid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  aud  was  changed  into  a  swan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera- 
cles to  single  combat  at  I  tone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Hesiod.  Scui. 
Here.  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  Ceyx, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pjrene,  was  likewise 
killed  by  Heracles  in  single  combat  (Apolliid.  ii. 
5.  §11;  Schol.  ad  Find.  CH.  xL  19.)  At  his 
death  he  was  changed  by  his  father  Ares  into  a 
•wan.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  OL  ii. 
147,  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  963;  Hygin.  Fob.  31; 
Athen.  ix.  p.  393.) 

5.  A  son  of  Sthenelus,  kinc  of  the  Liguriana, 
and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaeton.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cinyras  and  Cupauo.  While  be  was 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
•wan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  (Or.  Met.  ii. 
366,  &c;  Paus.  i.  30.  §  3;  Serv.  a,!  Am.  x.  189.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cycnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hyginua.  (Fal,.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDAS  (Ki/oar),  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  at  Gortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
various  ways  in  MSS„  but  Cydas  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (Sec  Drakenborch,  ad  Liv. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Gorly- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly  in 
B.  c  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalccs,  who 
was  cosmus  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Gortyna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
B.  c  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gortyna  and 
Cnossua.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumenrs,  who  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumcncs 
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and  Antiochus  in  b.  c  168  (Liv.  xlir.  13,  24), 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  an  No.  1. 

3.  A  native  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  man  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  was  appointed  by  An- 
tony in  b.  c  44  as  one  of  the  judicea  at  Rome. 
(Cic  i'kd.  v.  5,  viii.  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (KuJfai).  1.  An  Athenian  orator, 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  of  whom  Aristotle 
(tikeL  ii.  6.  §  24)  mentions  an  oration  wepi 
2clmqv  Kkypovxias,  which  Ruhnken  refers  to  the 
Athenian  colony  which  waa  sent  to  Samoa  in  B.  c 
352  (Dionys.  Ddnarck.  p.  118),  so  that  the  ora- 
tion of  Cydias  would  have  been  delivered  in  that 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hid.  CriL  Oral.  Graev.  p.  Ixxir.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  poet*  whom  Platarch 
((/«  Fat.  m  Orb.  Lun.  p.  931,  e.)  classes  together 
with  Mimncrmus  and  Archilnchus.  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  song  which  was 
very  popular  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  however  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
(ad  Nub.  966)  Cydides  of  Hermione,  is  uncertain. 
(Plat  Okarm.  p.  155,  <L;  Schneidewin,  Mrfw 
Pott.  Iamb,  et  MeJic  Graec  p.  375,  &c.  ;  Bergk, 
Pott.  Lyr.  Grueci,  p.  837.)  [L.  S.J 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the  island 
of  Cy tonus,  b.  c  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argo- 
nauts waa  exhibited  in  a  porticus  by  A  grippe  at 
Rome.  (Eustath.  ad  Dio»v$.  Periea.  526  ;  Pliu. 
H.N.  xxxv. 40.  S  26  ;  Dion  Cass,  liil  27;  Uriicbs, 
Befehr.  der  Stadt.  Horn.  iii.  3.  p.  11 4.)  [L.  U.J 

CYDIPPE.  [Acontics.] 

CYDIPPUS  (Kitt.sTw)  of  Mantineia,  is  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom.  L  p.  132) 
among  those  who  had  written  on  inventions  (rtpi 
fi),'7jM«Tort«);  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  S.J 

CYDON  (K»J8W),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tradition  of 
Tcgea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegeates  or  of  Hermes  by 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  whereas  others 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Acacallis. 
(Pans.  viii.  53.  §  2;  Steph.  Bv*.  *.  r.  Kuft«*»i« ; 
SchoL  ad  Afnllon.  Rhod.  iv.  1491.)       [L.  S.J 

CYDO'NIA  (KuoWa),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
under  which  she  hod  a  temple  at  Phrixa  in  Elis, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cly menus  of 
Cydonia.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [D«mxtrjis.J 

CY'LLARUS  (KrfXAopoj),  a  beautiful  centaur, 
who  was  married  to  Hylonome,  and  was  killed  at 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peiritboos.  (Ov.  Met.  xii. 
393,  &c)  The  horse  of  Castor  was  likewise  called 
Cyllarus.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  90 ;  VaL  Flacc.  i.  426; 
Suidaa,  #.  r.)  [L-S.J 

CYLLEN  (KuAXtJf),  a  son  of  Elatus,  from 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  believed  to 
have  received  its  name.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  3.)  [L.S.J 

CYLLE'NE  (Ki/AAtJvtj),  a  nymph,  who  becanw 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pclasgus.  (Apollod.  iiL 
8.  §  ].)  According  to  others,  she  was  the  wife  of 
Lycaon.  (Dionys.  Hal.  A.R.  i.  13.)      [L.  S.] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (Ki/AAjJxioj),  a  surname  of  Her- 
mes, which  he  derived  from  mount  Cyllene  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (Pans.  viii.  17. 
§  1),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  Maia  having 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Virg.  Am. 
viii.  139,  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KwXMnss),  the  author  of  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Ami. 
ii.  p.  282 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  p.  257 ),  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  knottn.    His  name  is  spelt  differently  ta 
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tbe  MSS.  of  tbe  Anthology,  KoAAirfov,  KvAAirfov, 
KuAAnrfov,  KuAATjvleu  n«rt<U»v.  (Jacobs  jfatf. 
Grate,  vol.  xiii.  p.  878.)  [P.  S.] 

CYLON  (K^),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family 
and  commanding  presence,  won  the  prize  for  the 
dcuble  course  (SlauKus)  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
B.  c.  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara.  Excited  apparently  and  en- 
couraged by  these  advantages,  and  especially  by 
bis  powerful  alliance,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  having  con- 
suited  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  subject,  was 
enjoined  to  seize  tbe  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festival  of  Zeus.  Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  Atdaux  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  p. 
333),  but  to  tbe  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  bod 
so  distinguished  himself,  he  made  the  attempt 
during  the  celebration  of  tbe  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  bis  par  titans,  who 
were  very  numerous.  Here,  however,  they  were 
closely  besieged,  the  operations  against  them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  the 
nine  archons;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the 
Prytanes  of  the  NaucrarL  (See  Did.  of  Ant.  p. 
633 ;  Arnold's  Tkueydidesy  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)  .At  length,  pressed  by  famine,  tbey  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  wbeuce 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megacles,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  bad  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  tbe  Eumenides.  Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keeping  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
her  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
shrine.  When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megacles  and 
his  colleagues  seised  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  tbe  goddess  bad  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.  Thucydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Eq.  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
surrender  of  his  adherents.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  drugged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  be  bad  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.  His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cylon's  attempt 
is  uncertain.  Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  B-  c. 
61'2;  while  Clinton,  also  conjecturally,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (Herod,  v.  7 1 ;  Thucyd.  i.  1 26  ;  Suid.  $.  v. 
KvKwuor  tyos  ;  Plut.  So!.  12 ;  Paus.  i.  28,  40, 
vii.  25.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNA.  [Cynanb.] 

CYNAEOEI'RUS  (Kwafysipoj),  son  of  Eu- 
phorion  and  brother  of  tbe  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  B.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  tbe  Persians  had  fled  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeirus  seized  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  bis  right 
hand  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion. Tbe  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 
on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  tho  enemy's 
vessel  with  his  left ;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Here  the  hero,  having  successively  lost  both  his 


hands,  hangs  on  by  bis  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mu- 
tilated state  fights  desperately  with  the  last  men- 
tioned weapons,  "like  a  rabid  wild  beast ! " 
(Herod.  vL  114  ;  Suid.  «.  v.  Kwalyupot;  Just.  ii. 
9;  Vol  Max.  iii.  2.  $  22;  conip.  Sucton.  Jul. 
68.)  [E.E.J 

CYNAETHUS.  [CiNAKTHUa.] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (KvraVij, 
Kriro,  Kukvo),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Auduta,  an 
Illyrian  woman.  Her  futher  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amyntas,  by  whose  death  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  B.  c.  336.  [Amyntam,  No.  3.] 
In  tbe  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
band,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langnnis, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynaue  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  herself  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  sbc  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  tbe  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  b.  c.  323,  Cyuane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas 
and  Antipnter,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcctna  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcctas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cyn-uie  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit.  In  B.  c  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympias,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaeus  at  Aegac,  the  royal  burying-place. 
(Arr.  Anal/,  i.  5,  up.  I'hot.  p.  70, ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
irp.Athen.  xiii  p. 557,  c;  Diod.  xix.  52  ;  Polyaen. 
viii.  60  ;  Pcrizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  II.  xiii. 36.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNISCA  (KwiVw),  daughter  of  Archidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfather 
Zeuxidomus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscus.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paus.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  Puusanias  men- 
tions an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrip- 
tion he  speaks  of  (vi.  1.  §  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympia.  This  whs  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses,  —  tbe  work  of  Apelhu. 
[  Apbllas.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Paus. 
v.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Platanistas,  an  heroum.  (iii. 
15.  §  1.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

CYNO.  [Cyrus.] 

CYNOBELLl'NUS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mal- 
dou.)  He  was  the  father  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  20,  21  ; 
Suet  CaL  44  ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (K.ro>n,t),  a 
son  of  Amyclas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hya- 
cinthus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Argalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  father  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Pcrieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
far  from  the  Scias.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  §  1 ; 
Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orttt. 
447.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNOSU'RA  (Kwo<rou;d),  an  Idaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  2 ;  Aral. 
I'huen  35  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  246  )  [L.  S.J 
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CY'NTHI A  and  CY'NTHIUS  (Ku**/a  ami 
Kwf#iot),  surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  fmra  mount  Cynthus 
in  the  island  of  Dcloa,  their  birthptncc.  (Callim. 
Jfrmm  in  M.  10;  llor.  Carm.  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  l.ucan.i.  210.)  [L.  S.] 

CY  SULCUS.  [Caunkutr.] 

CYNUS  (Kwrof),  a  son  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Hodoedocus  and  l<nrynina,  from  whom  Cynus  in 
Lncris  derived  it*  name.  (Paus.  ix.  23.  $  4  ; 
Eustnth.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RU.S(Kttavpot).  a  son  of  Perseus,  who 
it  «aid  to  have  led  cuioni<ta  from  Argot  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  Argolis  and  l«iconia.  (  Paus. 
iii.  2.  §3.)  [  li.  S. } 

CYPAHISSUS  (Kintdpurtroi),  a  youth  of  Cea, 
a  *on  of  Telephua,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus  or  Sil  van  us.  When  he  had  inadvertently 
kille<t  hi*  favourite  stag,  he  wa*  aeixed  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cvpress. 
(Ov.  ,\ht.  x.  120,  Ac;  Serv.  ad  Arm.  iii.  6*4,  600, 
EcUnj.  x.  26,  6Vor</.  i.  20.)  Another  Cvparissus 
is  mentioned  by  Ktistathiu*.  {Ad  Hum.  II.  ii. 
619.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRtA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENEIA,  or 
CYPRO*GENES  (Ki/s-p/a,  Kvwpts,  Kvwpcyirtm 
Kvaywylrns),  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  who  wa* 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  wa*  also  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  (Horn.  //.  v. 
458;  Pind.  Ol.  i.  120,  xi.  12%  Pvth.  iv.  383; 
Tibull.  iii.  3  34  ;  Hor.  Oina.  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  TH  A  SCI  US.  This  cele- 
brated prelate  was  a  native  of  Africa,  born,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  a*  long 
as  he  remained  a  Gentile ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  !>een  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St  Jerome  nnd  Lactantiu*  as- 
sure us,  that  he  practised  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  A.  D.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  Caccilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
Thasi  ius  Caw-ii.mts  Cyprianitr.  At  the  same 
period  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  a.  d.  2-47  he  wa*  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  hia  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  strenuous  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [  Novates]  and  Felicissimus,  whose  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  o.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  as  a  victim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tell*  us  (Kpi*t.  xiv  ),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Kaster  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251 .)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 


with  his  clergy  concerning  various  matter*  of  i'» 
cipline,  much  of  his  attention  being  occupied,  as 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  began  to  abate,  by 
the  fierce  controversies  which  arose  with  regard  ta 
the  readmission  of  the  Lttfm  or  apostates,  who, 
according  to  the  form  and  degree  of  their  guilt, 
were  designated  Sacrificuii,  or  Tkurificati,  or  IaM- 
lot ki,  and  were  seeking,  now  that  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges.  Cyprian,  although  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent throughout  in  his  instructions,  always  ma- 
nifested a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  course ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  utterly  rejected  ta* 
extreme  doctrine  of  Novatianns,  who  maintained 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  admit  the 
renegades  to  her  communion,  so  he  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
receive  them  at  once,  before  they  had  given  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  penitence, 
and  finally  decided  that  full  forgiveness  should  net 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  offenders  until  God 
should  have  granted  peace  to  his  servant*.  No- 
vatus and  Felicissimus.  taking  advantage  of  these 
disputes,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  faction 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  Lapsi. 
Novatus  actually  appointed  Felicissimus  bis  deacon 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  hi*  dio- 
cesan, who  in  his  turn  caused  Felicissimus  to  he 
excommunicated ;  white  the  latter,  far  from  sub- 
mitting to  the  sentence,  associated  with  himself 
live  seditious  presbyters,  who  breaking  off  in 
open  schiam,  elected  Fortunatua,  one  of  their  own 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  despatch  an  epis- 
tle to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  announcing  their 
choice  This  cabal,  however,  soon  fell  to  pieces; 
Cornelius  refused  to  listen  to  their  representations 
their  supporters  gradually  dropped  off,  and  their 
great  bond  of  union  was  rudely  snapped  asnnder 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  champion,  Novatus, 
who,  upon  hi*  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  a.  d.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  tbe  cause  of 
the  tapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  full  extent  the 
views  of  Novntianua.  Scarcely  were  these  trou- 
bles happily  allayed,  and  Cyprian  once  more  se- 
curely seated  in  his  chair,  when  fresh  disturbances 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonious  contest 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatianu*  [Cornklu**  ; 
Novatianub]  for  the  see  of  Rome,  the  former 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 
by  whose  exertions  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  1  n  the  month 
of  June,  a.  D.  252,  began  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  persecution  of  Gallua,  but  which  in  reality 
originated  in  an  unauthorised  popular  movement 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  join  in 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  up  on  account  of 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  devastating  the 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  this 
occasion,  as  formerly,  the  mob  of  Carthage  loudly 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Cornelius •  wa*  ba- 
nished to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  be  died  on  the 
1 4th  of  September,  and  his  successor  Lucius  suf- 
fered martyrdom  a  few  months  afterward*  (Sth 
March,  253),  Africa  remained  comparatively  un- 
disturbed, and  the  political  confusion  consequent 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Aemilianai 
restored  to  the  church  external  tranquillity,  which 
continued  uninterrupted  for  nearly  four  years.  Hut 
in  proportion  a*  there  wa*  repose*  from  without,  vo 
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discord  waxed  hot  within.  The  never  ending  dis- 
cussions with  regard  to  the  Laj>si  were  vexatious! y 
and  bitterly  revived  under  a  thousand  embarrass- 
ing forms ;  next  arose  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  infants  might  receive  baptism ; 
and  la*lly  the  important  controversy  concerning 
the  rebaptizing  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  schismatics,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  storm  of 
angry  feeling  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  West. 
In  this  case,  Cyprian  was  no  longer  the  advocate 
of  moderate  opinions.  He  steadfastly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  church 
was  essential  to  Christianity  ;  that  no  Christianity 
could  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
no  sacrnmcnt  was  efficacious  if  administered  by 
those  who  hud  violated  this  principle  by  disobedi- 
ence to  episcopal  authority  ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  in  itself  null  and  void — doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  nets  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  255,  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  timo  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Cyprian  being  nt  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
was  banished  by  Patcrnus  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  city  of  Curubis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  A.  P.  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
constant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
be  communicated  that  he  had  received  a  revelation 
of  approaching  martyrdom.  After  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
every  comfort,  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  go- 
vernor, GaJerius  Mnximus,  nnd  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  whence 
be  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utica.  Conscious  of  his  approaching 
fate,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  concealment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  bis  courage  having 
failed  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
because  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.  It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maxinms,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
made  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  bis  faith  in  the 
praelorium  before  the  magjstrnte,  nnd  was  be- 
headed in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
followers,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  me- 
mory with  mingled  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
eloquence,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectful  love  of  those  among 
whom  he  laboured,  his  seal  was  tempered  with 
moderation  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
find  but  few  examples  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  age  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
amount  of  prudence  nnd  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  his  lifo  that 
influence,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese,  which  he  bad'  established  almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.    HU  correspondence  pre- 


sents as  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  and  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
Hatter  the  prejudices  of  his  clergy,  we  at  the  samo 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
strong violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  arrogant  impiety  which  disgrace  the  works 
of  so  many  early  controversial ists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  small 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  his  own  life. 
The  clemency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Lnpsi  Vas  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  good  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  lie 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur- 
prising in  a  prelate  whose  authority  had  been  so 
long  nnd  so  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  factiuus 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  bis  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communications  and  direc- 
tions direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian's 
mind  were  so  far  removed  from  fanaticism,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  ho  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  visions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullinn,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  hi*  master,  while  ho 
skilfully  avoids  his  harshness  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  his 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  flowing,  und  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  bis  ideas;  but  wc 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain;  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  declamation  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cyprian's  works  : — 

1.  be  Crutia  /Art  liber*  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  bis  friend  Donnlus,  who  appears  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  the 
same  time.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
a.  d.  24C,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  it* 
author  into  the  church.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  from 
1'iiganism  to  Christianity  ;  dwell*  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite; 
and  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  true  faith  as  contrasted  with 
the  grossness  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  Al- 
though frequently  placed  among  the  Kpistles  of 
Cyprian,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  JJotorum  VanUats  /lAer,  written  in  a.  d. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertnllian.  Three  points  are 
chiefly  insisted  upon.     1.  The  folly  of  raising 
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earthly  kings,  that  is  mere  mortal  men,  to  the 
rank  of  divinities  the  impotence  of  such  imaginary 
powers,  and  the  emptiness  of  the  science  of  augury. 
2.  The  Unity  of  God.  3.  The  Advent  of  Christ, 
and  his  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jerome 
in  his  Epiti.  ad  Magnum  Ontt. 

3.  Testimoniorum  advertut  Jwlafiot  libri  tree. 
A  collection  of  remarkable  text*  from  Scripture, 
divided  into  three  books  and  illustrated  by  re* 
marks  nnd  application*.  Those  in  the  first  are 
quoted  for  the  purpose  <if  proving  that  the  Jews 
by  their  disobedience,  hud,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  forfeited  the  protection  and  promises  of 
God  ;  those  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  place,  and  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
compilation  was  arranged  is  unknown,  but  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian's  career. 
It  is  quoted  by  Jerome  (ZW.  I.  mlv.  Ptlag.)  and 
hy  Augustin.  (Contra  dna*  Epvt.  Petaj.  iv.  8, 
1*0.) 

4.  De  Disciplina  et  Ilalntu  VtryittHm  lilter, 
written  in  A.  o.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  disser- 
tations of  Tertullian,  **  De  Virgiuibus  velandis" 
**  De  Habitu  Mulierum,"  dec,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  their 
dress  and  manner  of  life.  He  commences  with  an 
encomium  on  virginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths 
marriages,  or  public  spectacles  and  concludes  with 
a  general  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indi- 
gencies. This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jerome 
(EpitL  ad  l)emetriad.  et  Eustitch.)  and  by  Augus- 
tin (de  Doctrina  Chi-itfi,  iv.  21 ). 

5.  De  Unitate  Erdesiue  Calholieae  Wxr,  written 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  n.  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Novntianus  with  the  view  of 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  hud  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  wavering 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
sin  of  schism,  and  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  since  here  we 
first  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  developed  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Augiwtin  (c.  Crescon.  ii.  33 ;  sec  also 
Cyprian.  Epi*t.5\). 

6.  De  Cupnit  liber%  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  a.  d.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adopted  both  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  regnrd  to  the  readmission  of  fallen  brethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (HitL  Eml.  vi.  33),  by  Au- 
gustin (d0  Aduit.  thnj.  i.  25),  and  by  Pontius 
(VH.  Cyprian).    See  also  Cyprian,  EpuL  51. 

7.  De  Oratione  Dominica  liber,  written  about 
a.  d.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  *•  De  Ora- 
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done,"  contains  a  lengthened  commentary  on  each 
of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  accompanied 
by  remarks  upon  prayer  in  general,  and  upon  the 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befits  those  who  thus 
approach  the  throne  of  God.  This  work  is  highly 
extolled  by  Hilarius  in  his  commentary  on  St. 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  places  (e.  g.  de 
Don.  pertev.  2),  by  Cassiodorus  (Dtrin.  Instit.  1 9), 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cyprian,  while  among 
modems  Barth  pronounces  it  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latinity.  {Advert. 
lviii.) 

8.  Dr.  Mortalitate  fiber,  written  in  A.  D.  252, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  pestileru.-e 
which  for  the  space  of  five  years  ravaged  the  raot-t 
populous  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  little  death  ought  to 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Christian,  since  to 
him  it  was  the  gate  of  immortality,  the  beginning 
of  eternal  bliss.  It  is  mentioned  by  Augustin  (Adr. 
Julian,  ii.),  and  elsewhere. 

9.  Ad  Demetrianum  M**r,  also  written  in  a.  n. 
252.  Dcmetriamis  proconsul  of  Africa,  catching 
up  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  famine  and 
plague  under  which  the  world  was  at  this  time 
labouring  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christians  who 
refused  to  render  homage  to  the  deities.  Cy- 
prian here  replies  that  the  Gentiles  themselves 
were  much  more  the  cause  of  these  disasters  by 
neglecting  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  and 
cruelly  persecuting  his  followers.  It  is  quoted  by 
Lactantius  (Dirin.  Instit.  v.  1,  4),  by  Jerome  (.4 dr. 
Mag.),  and  by  Pontius.  (  lrit.  Cyprian.) 

10.  De  Exkortatkme  Mariyrii,  a  letter  addressed 
to  Portunatus  in  A.  D.  252,  during  the  persecution 
of  Gallus  on  the  reasonableness  the  duty,  and  the 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitation  of  a  treatise  on 
the  same  subject  by  Tertullian.  This  piece  has 
been  by  some  persons  erroneously  attributed  to 
Hilarius  but  is  now  generally  acknowledged  as 
the  undoubted  production  of  Cyprian. 

\\.  De  0/*r*  et  Eteemotynis  liber,  on  the  duty 
of  almsgiving,  written  according  to  some  critics  to- 
wards the  close  of  a.  d.  254,  while  other*  suppose 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  and  believe 
it  to  be  connected  with  an  epistle  (lxii.)  addressed 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Nnmidian  bishops  who  had 
solicited  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
redeem  from  captivity  several  of  the  brethren  who 
had  lieen  carried  off  and  were  kept  in  slavery  by 
the  Moors.  It  is  named  under  the  above  title  by 
Augustin  (Contra  duos  ep.  PAag.  iv.  4),  and  by 
Jerome  (Ad  Pammack.),  as  a  discourse  *  De  Mise- 
ricord ia." 

1 2.  De  Bono  Patientiae  liber,  written  about  a.  iv. 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  Tertullian  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  quoted  bv  Augustin  (Cuntra 
duos  ep.  Petag.  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontiua.  (  ViL  Cy- 
prian.) 

IS.  De  Zeloe*  written  in  A.  d.  256,  at 

the  period  when  the  controversy  between  Cyprian 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  rebnptixin- 
of  heretics  was  at  its  height,  exhorting  Christians 
carefully  to  avoid  envy  and  malice,  and  to  cherish 
feelings  of  charity  and  love  towards  each  other.  It 
is  quoted  by  Augustin  (de  B*i]>1i*m.  Pare.  4),  by 
Jerome  (/a  ep.  ad  Gal.  c  5),  and  by  Pontiua.  (  ViL 
Cyprian.) 

14.  Epittolae.  In  addition  to  the  above  we 
posress  a  series  of  eighty-one  official  letters  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  public  life  of  Cyprian,  in- 
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rinding  a  few  addressed  to  himself  or  to  his  clergy. 
This  collection  is  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  life, 
character,  and  opinions  of  the  prelate  himself,  but 
from  the  lively  picture  which  it  present*  of  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance  in  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  researches.  Our  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  attempting  to  give  any  analysis  of 
these  documents ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  the 
topics  principally  considered  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tions, general  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
above  as  agitating  the  Christian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  Lapsi,  the 
schism  of  Novatus  and  Felicissimus,  the  schism 
of  Novatianus,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  re- 
baptising  of  heretics,  to  which  we  may  add  a  re- 
markable discussion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
revived  in  our  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Encratites  (EpiiL  63),  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  De  Gratia 
Dei,  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donatus  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
by  Baluze,  which,  however,  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. 

The  following  works  are  admitted  as  authentic 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  satisfactory  evidence  as  the  foregoing  . — 

1.  De  Sjxctuculis  liber. 

2.  De  Laud*  MartyrU  ad  Moyten  tt  Maximum 
et  ceUros  Canfeesoree. 

The  following  works,  although  frequently  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
probably,  belonging  to  the  same  age,  are  now  rej- 
ected by  all  :— 

1.  Ad  Novatitinum  Harreticum,  quod  Lapeis  S\>t* 
Vtuiae  non  sit  drnryunda,  ascribed  by  Kra&mns  to 
Cornelius.  2.  De  Discipliua  et  bono  Pudidtiae, 
ascribed  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 

5.  De  Aleatoribus.  4.  De  Monlibue  Sina  et  Sum 
contra  Judaeae.  5.  Oratio  pro  Afartyribus — 
Oratio  in  Die  Passionis  tuae  et  Confttsio  S.  Cypri- 
ani,  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 

6.  De  hclxjjttumate.  7.  De  Cardinaliiui  ('hristi 
Operibus,  now  recognised  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vallis.  8.  De  Sinaularitate  Cleri- 
cor um.  9.  In  Hymbolnm  Apastnlicuta  Kjpomtio. 
The  work  of  Rufinus.  10.  Advereue  Judatoe  qui 
Christum  in*' cult  sunt.  11.  De  Bevelatione  Capitis 
B.  Jo,  Bapiistae  :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
the  Frankish  king  Pepin.  1 2.  De  Duplici  Afar- 
tyrio,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks ! 
13.  De  Duodedm  Abuaionibus  SaeculL  14.  Die- 
po»Uw Coenae.  IS.  De  Faecka  Computus,  attributed 
to  Cyprian  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  found  in  the 
Cottonion  MS.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — Crrnesis,  Sudoma,  Ad  Smatorcm.  The 
first  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
Gennadius  to  Snlvianus,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  numerous. 
The  editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
Parisian  MS^  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria,  by  Swcynheym  and  Pannartz, 


1471,  fob  The  first  edition  in  which  any  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Hasle,  from  the  press  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  foL  The  two  best  editions  are — 1.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  fol..  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
Annolee  Cyprianic*  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Diseertationes  Cyprianicae  of 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  appeared  ia  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  168 J,  4to.  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Baluae,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  who  is  hence  styled 
Ataranus,  Paris,  foL  1726.  These  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  still  extant  drawn  up  by  his  confidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontius  [Pontius],  together 
with  the  proconsular  acts  relating  to  his  martyrdom. 
Among  modem  lives  we  may  specify  those  by  Le 
Clerc,  BJJiotkeque  Unicenelle,  vol.  xii.  p.  208— 
378;  by  Tillemont,  Alemoires  Eedisiastiques,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  76 — 459  ;  and  by  Maranus  prefixed  to  thu 
edition  of  Baluze.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  prelate  himself,  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
times,  as  the  Annolee  Cyprianici  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Scbocne- 
mana,  and  will  bo  found  in  his  tiibl.  Patrum.  LaU 
vol  i.  pp.  80 — 100  (c  xii.  §  3),  and  a  vast  mass 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  Dissertations 
Cyprianicae  of  Dodwell. 

Compare  also  Fabric  Bibl.  Med.  et  inf.  ImL  i. 
p.  444 ;  Funccius,  de  L.  L.  veg.  eenect.  ex.  §  19; 
Schrock,  Kirchengescht.  I  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
&c. ;  Lumper,  Hietor.  Theolog.  Crit.  pars  xL  p.  58, 
&c;  Walch,  DiUiotheco  Putristica,  ed.  Dana; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  1 6  ;  Milman,  //irforj 
of  Christianity,  iL  p.  246 ;  Rettberg,  Those.  C'daL 
Cyprian  daripsteUt  nach  seinem  Lcben  und  Wirken, 
Gutting.  1831 ;  Poole,  Life  and  Times  of  Cyprian, 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R.] 

CY'PSELUS  (KttyfAos),  a  son  of  Aepytus, 
father  of  Merope  and  father-in- la  w  of  Cresv 
phontos,  was  king  of  Basilis  on  the  Alpheius  in 
Arcadia.  (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3,  viii.  5.  §g  4,  8,  29. 
§4.)  [US.] 

CY'PSELUS,  of  Corinth,  wa%  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (v.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  Cacneus,  the  companion  of  Peirithous. 
Pausanias(ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 1 7.  $  2,  and  c  18)  de- 
scribes Cypselus  as  a  descendant  of  Melaa,  who  was 
a  native  of  Gonusa  near  S  icy  on,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  bouse  of  the  Bacchiadae. 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
married  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife.  Her  marriage  remained  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aeetion  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bacchiadae  were  in- 
formed of  this  oracle,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light  upon  a  previous  mysterious  oracle,  they  re- 
solved for  their  own  security  to  murder  the  child- 
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of  Aeetion.  Rut  the  persona  who  wort*  sent  out 
for  this  purpose  were  moved  by  the  smile*  of  the 
infant,  and  spared  his  life.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  bat  they  now  could 
n»t  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  ((tu^«At;),  from  which  be  derived 
his  name,  Cypselus.  When  ho  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot.  PolU.  v.  8, 
he.)  The  cruelties  which  he  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reif.ni  were  the  reMih  of  the 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthinns  that  he  could  even  dispense  with  a 
body-guard.  (Aristot.  PtJU.  v.  9;  Polynen.  r.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  arcumulated  great  wealth,  lie  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bmriie  palm-tree  (Plut.  Conr.  .Se/rf .  &«/>.  2 1 ,  Symp. 
Qn'trjt.  viii.  4);  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zens,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthinns  were  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  of  ten  year*.  (Strab.  viii  pp.  353, 
378;  com  p.  Pseml.  Aristot.  fAw».  ii.  2;  Suid. 
and  Phot.  «.  r.  KttysAor.)  Cypselus  niled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  smne  in  B.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.  The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
of  which  Pausanins  (v.  17,  &c.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  povw»i*ion  of  his  descendants  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cyp*elus  was  saved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bncchiadae.  His  grateful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pansanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Midler,  ArchaaJ.  d.  Kunti,  §  57.  2,  tic. ;  Thiersch, 
Kpock.  p.  166,  tic.)  [L.  S.] 

CYIU'/NK  (Kupifvn),  a  daughter  of  Hypscus 
or  Pencius  by  Chlidanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Penciu*  and  Creusa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Ariitaeus.  (Pind.  1'ytk. 
ix.  5,  fee  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  500,  Ax. ;  Diod.  iv. 
HI  i  Scrv.  adAen.  iv.  42.  317;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomius,  and  Argaeus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  AarsTAEt  m.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hvgin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Apollnd.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  (L.  S*.] 

CYRl'ADKS  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyranU  enumerated  by  Trcbellius  Pollio 
[Ai'RROLtrK],  from  whose  brief,  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaccurate  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  father,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  tied  to 
the  Persians,  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  ef  Augustus,  was  slain  by 
his  own  followers  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
and  crime.   Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  assume  that  these 
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events  took  place  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Valerianus  (a.  d.  260) ;  but  our  only  authority 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  of  the  usurper 
happened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  his  march 
to  the  East  (a.  n.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  state- 
ment we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  published  by 
Ooltzius  and  Mediobarbus  are  rejected  by  rmrois- 
matologists  as  unquestionably  spurious.  (Trrbell. 
Poll.  Trip.  Tyr.  i.)  [W.  R.J 

CYRILLUS,  a  Graeco-Rorean  jurist,  who 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilations  of  Justinian 
were  formed.  From  the  scholiast  on  the  Basilica 
(vii.  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  translated 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  length  (rd  wKdrot,  Reiz, 
<»«/  Thfoph.  p.  1246,  i  17).  Jle  also  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  cited  by  the 
name  M({ — a  word  which  does  not  mean  an  alpha- 
betical register,  or  index  in  the  modem  sen  v. 
(lins.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  hare  thought  that, 
as  USJ;  means  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  titles,  so  v\dros  means  an  extended 
commentary  or  paraphrase;  while  lingo  (/?.  B. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  him,  that 
rAdro*  and  f*Si{  are  used  synonomously,  the  bitter 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  G/ossae  \omiau  by 
ipurfrtia.  Cyrillus  is  designated,  nlong  with  Ste- 
phanus  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  name 
IrSiirsvTTif.  (Das.  iii.  p.  415.)  On  the  authority 
of  Ant.  Augustinus  Suarcx  (XotiL  Basil.  §  19) 
cites  Matt.  Dlastarcs  (in  I'raef.  Syntap.)  to  shew 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  *ot'  herro^r; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Blastares  published  by  Bp. 
Beveridge  (Synodiccm,  ii.),  the  name  of  Cyrillus 
docs  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  to.  Cyrillus 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.  (Bus.  iii.  pp.  6U, 
61.)  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  hi*  opinions  are  embo- 
died in  the  text.  (Bos.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Ban.  iv. 
p.  410.)  He  does  not  appear  to  have  commented 
upon  the  Novclls;  and  Rciz  (ad  TiieofJL  pp.  12S5. 
1 245)  has  observed,  that  both  Cyrillus  and  Ste- 
phanus  must  have  written  before  a.  o.  535,  when 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.  In  Bos.  r. 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyrillus  stating  the  law 
d*  Iwtfficioso  Testamenio  as  it  existed  before  it  was 
altered  by  the  115th  Novell,  which  an  eminent 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  been  igno- 
rant of. 

C.  E.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  there  were 
two  jurists  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who  was  amoiv 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  ;  another,  who  was  among  the 
jurists  that  flourished  in  the  period  immediately 
al'ier  the  compilation  of  the  Corpus  J  mis.  (Hist. 
J.  (r.  B.  §  14,  1,  a.,  ib.  §  14,  5,  c.)  Zachariae 
indeed  docs  not  expressly  say  that  there  were  two 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  statement  is 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  early  Cyrillus  is  re- 
ferred to  (if  Zachariae  properly  expresses  his 
meaning)  in  Bas.  i.  pp.  583,  646  (ed.  Hcimbach), 
in  both  of  which  passages  he  is  designated  by  the 
honourable  title  Hcros.  In  the  passage,  p.  646. 
Hcros  Patricius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Jus- 
tinian, seems  (as  quoted  by  the  Scholiast)  to  call 
Cyrillus  *»  the  general  schoolmaster  of  the  world 
but  the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  the  high-flown 
compliments  to  Cyrillus  may  be  the  Scholiast's 
own.  It  is  the  later  Cyrillus  (if  Zachariae  ex- 
presses what  he  intends)  who,  in  Bas.  i.  p.  7B9 
(ed.  Heiwbach),  cites  Stephanus,  his  contemporary 
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and  brother-commentator.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Zachariae  in  this  hypothesis  of  two  Cyrilli ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  lias.  L  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
bach)  the  supposed  earlier  Cyrillus  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  title 
de  /'act is.) 

In  litis,  iii.  pp.  50,  51  (ed.  Fabrot.),  Cyrillus  is 
represented  as  quoting  a  constitution  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  (a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  and,  in  Has.  v.  p. 
431  and  vii.  p.  89,  mention  is  made  of  the  edition 
of  Cyrillus,  which  is  supposed  by  Assemani  and 
1'nhl  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Assemani  (DiU.  Jur.  Orient.  iL  20,  p.  404)  cornea 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius ;  and  Pohl  (ad  Snares.  Notit.  Basil,  p.  69, 
u.  <r)  thinks,  that  there  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.  In 
the  passages  of  early  jurists  which  are  appended  as  | 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  were  often  made,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  later  state  of  the  law  ;  and  the  ap- 
|iarcut  anachronisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lowvr  empire,  (lleimbach,  de  Basil.  (Jriij.  p.  31.) 

The  fragments  of  Graeco- Roman  jurists  append- 
ed by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Ruhnkcn  from  a 
manuscript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  volumes 
of  Meermann's  Thesaurus.  Among  thorn  are  fre- 
quent extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  (,'lossae  AWmw,  of  which  L-ibbe  made 
a  collection  that  was  published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1(>79,  London,  1817),  are  Glossaries  which 
have  Itcen  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 
Cyrillus.  Reit  (ad  Th^jth.  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  these  Glossaries  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenus  and  Cyrillus,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
have  been  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  hands. 
Haubold  (I mi.  Jur.  Horn.  prir.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Cyrillus  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.      [J. T.O.J 

CYRILLUS  (KvptKKos),  ST.,  was  a  native  of 
Al.KXANonu,  and  nephew  of  Theophilus  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilus  a.  D.  412.  To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
scope,  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
hi  in  through  an  unquiet  life.  Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  vindictivenesa,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
directed  cunning,  apparent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and 
an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  churches, 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
nggrandiaemenL,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.  Immediately  after  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  the  duties 
supposed  to  devolve  on  the  prelate  of  so  important 
a  city.  He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christiana,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
According  to  Socrates,  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
of  the  Novatians,  took -away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments  and  deprived  Theopemptus  their 
bishop,  of  all  he  had.  (ffistor.  Ecctes,  vii.  7.) 
But  his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Nca- 
torius  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 


part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  scenes 
resulting  from  this  persevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
offended.  When  Cyril  understood  how  much 
Nestorius  had  been  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  his  faith,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Cyril's  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  expounds 
anew  hia  doctriue  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent's  letter.  Nestorius  was  after- 
wards induced  by  Lompon,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  tho  mean  time  tbo  Alexandrine  prelate  was 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadis  and 
Marinia ;  but  Theodoaiua  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  nt 
exciting  disagreement  and  discord  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  infonning  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it  The  Ro- 
man bishop  had  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  from  Nestorius ;  though,  from 
ignorance  of  Greek,  he  had  not  l»een  able  to  read 
the  letters  and  discourses  of  the  Constantinopolitaii 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  Cyril's  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  Cyril.  The  Roman  pre- 
late also  sent  several  letters  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  Cyril  forwarded  with  additional 
letters  from  himself.  This  circular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius's  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius. 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriarch,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  mid  retaiu  his  see.  Cclestine's  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesus  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume- 
nical council,  which  was  held  a.  d.  431.  To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.  The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  state,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius  and  the  imperial  commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  till 
the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other 
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eastern  bishops,  and  likewise  of  the  Italian  nnd 
Sicilian  members;  but  no  delay  was  allowed. 
Nestorius  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  On  the 
27th  of  June,  five  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  council,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret,  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  arrived.  Uniting  themselves 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril's  proceedings,  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Meranon  his  associate.  Doth, 
however,  were  soon  after  restored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorius  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioch.  The  emperor,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  was  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
various  representations,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  court,  while  Nestorius  having  also  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister, 
was  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Ephcsua,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorius  had  separated  the  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particularly  those  in  Egypt 
In  a.  o.  432,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
peace.  In  pursuance  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Etnesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  faith  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  Cyril.  He  returned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while. 
Hut  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, particularly  between  him  and  Theodoret. 
I  n  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  involved  till  his 
death,  a.  D.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  seal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.  His  learning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
defective.  Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unnmiablc 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light.  He  charges  him 
with  holding  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
Christ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorius's  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ.  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  accusation  against  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caused  Hypatia,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Cave, 
who  is  partial  to  Cyril,  does  not  deny  the  fact, 
though  he  thinks  it  incredible  and  inconsistent 
with  Cyril's  character  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
such  a  proceeding.    (Suidas,  «.  e.  'Twarla.) 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  belongs  to 
the  allegorising  school,  and  therefore  his  exegetical 
works  arc  of  no  value.  In  a  literary  view  also, 
his  writings  arc  almost  worthless.  They  develop 
the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
its  proneness  to  mysticism  rather  than  to  clear  and 
accurate  conceptions  in  regard  to  points  requiring 
to  be  distinguished.  His  style  is  thus  characterised 
by  Photiut  (Cod.  49) :  i  84  \&yos  «Jr$>  weroiif- 
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ttlwt  *oi  tit  Shd^ov<rav  tS4ar  «Vff*gi<w>«'«>f  cal 
olov  A«AuM4if  aol  vd  u.frpo*  iwtpifxiKta.  *obtw<T. 
In  his  work  against  Julian,  it  is  more  florid  th*ii 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  beauty  or  elegance. 
It  is  generally  marked  by  considerable  obscurity 
and  niggedness.  Cyril's  extant  works  are  the 
following : — 

Olaphyra  (i.  e.  polished  or  highly- wrought  com- 
mentaries) on  the  Pentateuch.  This  work  ap- 
|ieared  at  Paris  in  Latin,  1605 ;  and  was  afterwards 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  A.  Schott, 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adoration  and  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  in  17  books. 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  books. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  Prophets. 
This  was  separately  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Ingolstadt,  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  10  books. 

A  treatise  (thesaurus)  concerning  the  holy  and 
consubstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  concerning  the  holy  and  con- 
substantial Trinity.  To  these  a  compendium  of 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  subjoined,  or  a  summary  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  it. 

Two  dialogues,  one  concerning  the  incamatj.in 
of  the  only-begotten,  the  other  proving  that  Christ 
is  one  and  the  Lord.  These  dialogues,  when 
taken  with  the  preceding,  make  the  eighth  and 
ninth. 

Scholia  on  the  incarnation  of  the  only-begotten. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  wanting. 
They  exist  entire  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Mercator. 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  same  subject. 

A  treatise  concerning  the  right  faith,  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  begins  with  the 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  homilies.  These  were  published 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  1618. 

Fourteen  homilies  on  various  topics.  The  last 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Sixty-one  epistles.  The  fourth  is  only  in  Latin. 
Some  in  this  collection  were  written  by  others,  by 
Nestorius,  Acacius,  John  of  Antioch,  Celeaune, 
bishop  of  Rome,  &cL,  &c 

Five  books  against  Nestorius,  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome,  in  1608. 

An  explanation  of  the  twelve  chapters  or  ana- 

An  apology  for  the  twelve  chapters,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  eastern  bishops. 

An  apology  for  the  same  against  Theodoret. 

An  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius 
written  about  the  close  of  a.  D.  431. 

Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  a.  d.  433. 

A  treatise  against  the  Anthropomorphitet. 

A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  lost  works  mention  is  made  by  Liberatus 
of  **  Three  books  against  excerpts  of  Diodorns  and 
Theodoras."  Fragments  of  this  work  are  found 
in  the  Acts  of  Synods.  (5  Collat.  5.)  Gennadius 
says,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Synagogue,  and  concerning  the 
faith  against  heretics.  Ephrem  of  Antioch  sprak* 
of  a  treatise  on  impassibility  and  another  upon 
suffering.  Eustratius  of  Constantinople  cites  a 
fragment  from  Cyril's  oration  against  those  who 
say  that  we  should  not  offer  up  petitions  for  such 
ns  have  slept  in  the  faith.  Nineteen  homilies  on 
I  Jeremiah  were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Cor- 
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dorius,  at  Antwerp,  1648,  8vo.,  under  the  name  of 
Cyril ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  belong 
to  Origin,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 
inscribed  to  Cyril,  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Scinlac,  was  published  at  Augs- 
burg, 1604,  4 to,  Cyril's  works  were  published  in 
Latin  by  George  of  Trebixond  at  Basel  in  1546*, 
4  volumes  ;  by  Gentianus  Hervetus  at  Paris,  1573, 
1605,  2  vols.  They  were  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Aubert,  six  volumes,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  (Socrates,  J/ittor. 
Eccles.  vii.  17,  13,  15  ;  Fabric  Biblioih.  Graee. 
vol.  viii. ;  Pagi  in  Buronius  s  AnnaL  an.  412; 
Busnage,  Annul.  412,  n.  12;  Du  Pin,  DiUio- 
(hhfw  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  vol.  iv.  ;  Tillemont, 
At  c  moires,  vol.  xiv. ;  Cave,  Hutor.  LUerur.  voL  i~, 
Oxford,  1740;  Lardner,  Hkb,  vol.  iii.,  quarto 
edition,  London,  1815;  Walch,  Historie  der  Ket- 
2mi/>»,  vol.  v.,  and  Historic  der  Kirchentammlung, 
p.  275,  &c. ;  Schrbck,  Kirckcnytsckichle,  vol. 
xviii. ;  Nennder,  AUyem.  Kircktngeschicktc,  vol.  ii. 
part  3 ;  Murdock's  Moeheim,  vol.  i. ;  Giescler, 
Text  Book  of  Eccles.  I/irt.,  translated  by  Cunning- 
ham, voL  i. ;  Guerike,  Handbuck  der  Kirckemges- 
ckickte,  funftt  A u/Uuje,  vol.  i.  Specimens  of  Cyril's 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidson's 
Hoard  Hermentulics,  p.  1 45,  &c.)  [S.  D.] 

CYBILLUS  (KvptMos),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jbru- 
ralkm,  w;u»  probably  born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  315. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Maearius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  about  334  or  335 ;  and,  by 
Maximum  who  succeeded  Maearius,  he  was  elected 
prenbyter,  345.  When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  about 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  that  a  great  luminous  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
letter  to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acacius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Cacmreia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  contro- 
versy between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  faith  soon  followed.  Acncius  accused  Cyril 
of  affirming,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  consuUtantial 
with  Him.  During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
was  summoned  by  his  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  call.  Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  steadfast  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge- 
ther a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
salf  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
famine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
Constantino  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.  The  excommuni- 
cato prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  burger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  city  he  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus,  There  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
shop, and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 
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people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  discourses. 
The  larger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  held 
at  Seleuceia,  consisting  of  more  than  1 60  bishops. 
Before  it  Acacius  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  ap- 
pear, but  be  refused.    The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  council.    But  hia  persevering  adversary  in- 
flamed the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople ;  Cyril  was  again 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acacius.    On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.    Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valeria's  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  office.    On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
nt  Cuesnreia  ;  but  the  Eutychinns  deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.    The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  de- 
posed him  who  had  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesarean  church 
Gclasius,  his  sister's  son.    Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  was  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.    On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  rcassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.  Under 
Theodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos 
session  of  the  episcopal  chair  till  Lis  death.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  was 
with   schisms,  heresies,   and   moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)    Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission.    Cyril  was  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.    It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.    His  death  took 
place  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  lectures  to  cate- 
chumens (Kartixfaii*  $wti£c>>isiw),  and  five  to 
the  newly- baptized  ( nvoruyurfitcal  KUTrixfatit 
»pt)f  tous  vw4p*nlo~TQ\n).  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  1'be  first  eigh- 
teen are  chiefly  doctrinal,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church ; 
while  the  hut  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  style  and  language  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratorical;  the  composition  is  plain,  didactic,  and 
inelegant  The  authenticity  of  these  catecheses 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  (<4c  Script.  Ecd.  Ant.  vol.  L  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi-Arian,  and 
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that  after  the  Niccne  creed  had  been  generally 
adopted,  he  approved  of  and  embraced  iU  dogmas. 
Epiphanius  speaks  in  express  terms  of  his  Semi- 
A  nanism,  and  even  Touttee  acknowledges  the  fact. 
His  coldness  towards  the  Niccnians  and  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Eusebians,  give  colour  to  this  opinion. 
Rut  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  carry  out 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  speculation.  His  published 
writings  attest  his  orthodoxy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Among  his  works  are  also  preserved  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  v.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  851. 

His  writings  were  published  in  Latin  at  Paris, 
15H9.  and  his  Catcchescs  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1564,  8vo. ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  Prevotius  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
I-atin  at  Paris  in  160R,  4to.;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Petavius  at  Paris,  1 622,  fol.  They  were  reprinted 
from  Prevotius's  edition,  at  Paris  in  1631,  fol., 
along  with  the  works  of  Synesins  of  Cyrene.  A 
much  lietter  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  Milles,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 1 703,  fol.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris  1720,  foL  The 
pnface  contains  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Cyril.  (See  Touttce's 
preface;  Cave's  ffiftoria  /.uVraria,  vol.  i.  pp.  211, 
212,  Oxford,  1740;  Schrock,  KirchengetchkAte, 
vol.  xii.  p.  343,  *tc ;  Theodoret,  Hittor.  Ecdc- 
siatL  libb.  ii.  and  v. ;  Tilleraont,  Eccfes.  Mem.  vol. 
viii. ;  Gucrike,  HauJfnuh  der  Kirxhe nyejch ichtr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345,  note  3,  fun/It  Auftage;  Mur- 
dock's  Afosheim,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)     [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KifptAAos),  of  Sovthopolus  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  he  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silcntiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Laura. 
Loontius,  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  A.  D. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silcntiary. 
This  is  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latiu  by  Henschenius  and  Papebro- 
chius  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  13th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  nn  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  It  was  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  Mtmu- 
menta  Ecdesiae  Graeme,  voL  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4to. 
It  is  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  January  20.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Sabas, 
the  ancient  I«atin  version  of  which,  before  it  was 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Bollandus 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  belonging  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Co- 
telerius s  Monumenla,  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  (Cave,  Ilia- 
tor.  Lilerar.  vol.  i.  p.  529.)  IS.  D.J 

CYRNUS  (Kvftvot),  two  mythical  personages, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  island  of  Cyrnus  or 
Cyrnc  (Corsica)  derived  its  name  (Scrv.  ad  Virg. 
lultx).  ix.  30;  Herod,  i.  167),  and  the  other  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Cyrnus,  a  town  in 
Caria.    (Di.d.  v.  60.)  [1-80 


CYRRHESTE3.  [Asdromci-sCvrrmestx^] 

CYR8ILUS  (KtyxriAos).  1.  An  Athenian, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Athe- 
nians had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  advised  his 
countrymen  to  remain  and  submit  to  the  foreign 
invader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cyr*i!u*.  toge- 
ther with  his  wife  and  children,,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Coram,  p.  29t"; 
C'ic  de  'Otf.  Hi.  11.) 

2.  Of  Pharsalus,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions,  who  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  him.     [L.  S-] 

CYRUS  thk  Eldxr  (K5fwj  6  waXtuot  or 
6  wp6rtf>ot),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  life  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  roost  important 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  founded,  and 
because  it  forms  the  epoch  at  which  sacred  and 
profane  history  become  connected :  but  it  i»  also 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  almoet 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians,  but  also 
from  the  fables  and  romances  with  which  it  was 
overlaid  in  ancient  times,  and  from  the  perverse- 
ness  of  modern  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  Rollin  and 
Hales,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  the 
laws  of  historical  evidence,   but  of  their  own 
notions  of  the  right  interpretation  of  Scriptnre. 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  found  his  history  embellished  by  those  of 
the  Pcnians  who  wished  to  make  it  more  imposing 
(oi  fiovk6ft9voi  (Ttfiuovf  t&  wtpi  Kvpov),  and  bad  to 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  stories,  out 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  selected  the  account 
given  by  those  who  wished  to  tell  the  truth  (rip 
iirra  \4y*tr  kiryov,  i.  95).    Nevertheless  bis  nar- 
rative is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  on 
fabulous  tales.    The  authorities  of  Clesias,  even 
the  royal  archives,  were  doubtless  corrupted  in  a 
similar  manner,  besides  the  accumulation  of  errors 
during  another  half  century.    Xcnophou  does  not 
pretend,  what  some  modern  writers  have  pretended 
for  him,  that  his  Cyropaedcia  is  anything  more  than 
an  historical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  is  always 
impossible  to  separate  the  framework  of  true  his- 
tory from  the  fiction :  and  even  if  we  could  do 
this,  we  should  have  gained  but  little.  Much 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  information 
which  Xenophon  possessed  in  the  camp  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,    No  idea  can  be  more  fallacious ; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  current  there, 
except  the  fables  which  Herodotus  censures,  but 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  true  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  to  bear 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  ancestor 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  whose  fame  he  aspired 
to  emulate  ?  And  even  if  Xenophon  was  aware  of 
the  falsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  justified,  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  his  purpose. 
Xenophon  is  set  up  against  Herodotus.  The 
comparative  value  of  their  authority,  in  point  of 
time,  character,  mid  means  of  information,  is  a 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  never  have  been 
decided  by  a  sober-minded  man,  except  in  favour 
of  Herodotus.    But  it  is  thought  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Scripture 
than  that  of  Herodotus.    This  is  a  hasty  assump- 
tion, and  in  truth  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus  arc  so  brief;  that  they  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  authorities.  In 
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the  account*  of  the  modern  Persian  writers  it  i* 
impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  fidse- 
hnod. 

Tho  account  of  Herodotus  is  a*  follows:  In 
the  year  n.  v.  .594,  Astyages  succeeded  hu  father, 
Cyaxares,  as  king  of  Media.  He  bad  a  daughter 
whom  he  named  Mandane.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  her  offspring 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  named  Cambyses,  of  a  good  house,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.  A  second  dream  led  him  to  send 
for  his  daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Astyages  committed  it  to 
Har|>agus,  his  most  confidential  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  it  Harpagus,  moved  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  instead  of  killing 
the  child  himself,  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages 
named  Mitradatcs,  who  was  to  expose  it,  and  to 
satisfy  Ilarpngus  of  iu  death.  But  while  the 
herdsman  was  in  attendance  on  Astyages,  his 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  still-born  child,  which 
they  substituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  but  was 
not  yet  called  Cyrus.  The  name  he  bore  seems 
from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
Agradatcs,  'AypaSarqs.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  true  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the 
boys  chose  hiin  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  as  was  done  by  the  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artembares,  disobeyed  his  commands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  be  severely  scourged.  Artembares 
complained  to  Astyages,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
whose  person  and  courage  he  discovered  his 
daughter's  son.  The  herdsman  and  Harpagus, 
being  summoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
truth.  Astyages  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re- 
venged himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
circumstances  of  the  most  refined  cruelty.  As  to 
his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who 
assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boy's  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and 
shewed  himself  the  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  his  fellows  Harpagus,  who  had  concealed  a 
truly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
moat  profound  submission  to  his  master's  will,  sent 
presents  to  Cyrus,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
him.  Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
pagus to  form  a  party  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Astyages  had  made  him  odious.  Hav- 
ing organized  his  conspiracy,  Harpagus  sent  a 
letter  secretly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  him  to  take  re- 
venge upon  Astyages,  and  promising  that  the 
Modes  should  desert  to  him.  Cyrus  called  to- 
gether the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Median  supremacy,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  Astyages  summoned  Cyrus, 
who  replied  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Astyages  himself  would  wish.  Astyages 
arm  oil  the  Modes,  but  was  so  infatuated  (Sto€\a- 
£t)s  4tir)  as  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagus, 
**  forgetting,"  says  Herodotus,  "  how  he  had  treat- 
ed him.'"  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medcs  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  army  fled  of  their  own  accord.  Astyages,  having 
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impaled  the  Magians  who  bad  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  iu 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Persians,  and 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  years,  ill  B.  c  559.  The  Modes  accepted  Cyrus 
for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
logcrs.  (African,  op.  Ruseb.  Fraep.  Evan,  x.  10; 
Clinton,  Fast.  I  ML  ii.  $.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance    (Xen.  A  nub.  iii.  4.  $  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  his  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  546  o.  c.  [Croesus] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonics  of  Asia  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  snroe  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  Rut  Cyrus,  who  bad  in  vain  in- 
vited the  Ionians  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wnr,  gave  them  to  understand, 
by  a  significant  fable,  that  they  must  prepare  for 
the  worst  With  the  Milesians  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  terms  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  assembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  the  Aeolians,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fused to  assist  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  message 
threatening  him  with  their  displeasure  if  be  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  cities.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  government 
of  Sard  is  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus.  He  him- 
self was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptians. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  A  sin  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Pactyes,  a  Persian ;  but 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  by  Harpagus.  [Harpa- 
gus; Pactyes.]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particularly  Assyria,  which  eince  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ninus  bad  Babylon  for  its  capital.  Its 
king  was  Labynctus,  the  BeUhazxar  of  Daniel. 
[Labynktur]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  in  groat 
state.  He  carried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table ;  and  for  his 
drink  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Gyndes,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rilU, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav- 
ing defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ra- 
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bylonians,  be  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  after  a 
long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  midst  of  it, 
so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  river.  So  entirely  unprepared  were  the  Baby- 
lonians for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  (tV  «t)»a0#<'ij<r«),  and  had  left 
the  gates  which  opened  upon  the  rirer  unguarded. 
This  was  in  a  c.  538. 

After  Cyrus  had  subdued  the  Assyrians,  he  un- 
dertook the  subjugation  of  the  Massage  tae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  the  A  raxes.  Cyrus  offered 
to  marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this  peo- 
ple; but  she  refused  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Ma»sagetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
battle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  slain,  and  having  cut  off  the  bead, 
threw  it  into  a  hag  rilled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  bad  reigned  29 
years.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  killed  in 
B.  r.  529.    (Clinton,  /*.  H.  vol.  ii.  sub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctesias  differs  considerably  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According 
to  him,  there  was  no  relationship  between  Cyrus 
and  Astyages.  At  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus Astyages  fled  to  E»  batana,  and  was  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Amy  lis,  and  her  hus- 
band, Spitamas,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cyrus 
would  hare  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Astyagea 
discovered  himself.  When  he  did  so,  be  was  put 
in  fetters  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  free,  honoured  him  as  a  father, 
and  married  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  put  her 
husband  to  death  for  telling  a  falsehood.  [Ahty- 
auks.]  Ctesias  also  says,  that  Cyrus  made  war 
apon  the  Bactrians,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
nirn,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astynges  and  Amytis.  He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sarae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed.  He  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pen.  c.  5 ;  Croesus.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  denth,  according  to  Ctesias,  by 
a  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Iferbices,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
Srrabo  also  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sicae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.  He  also  says,  that  Cy- 
rus made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  which 
country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  are  tbe  following  :  Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  grandfather's 
court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  know  nothing ; 
as  making  war  upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyrus  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  and  ' 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares ;  and  at  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyrus  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assyrians 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyrus  against  them. 
Dtodorus  agrees  for  tbe  most  part  with  Hero- 


dotus; but  he  says,  that  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Scythian  queen  (evidently  meaning  To- 
myris), and  that  she  crucified  or  impaled  him. 

Other  variations,  not  worth  specifying,  are  given 
by  the  chronographcrs  and  compilers. 

To  form  a  complete  and  consistent  life  of  Cyras 
out  of  these  statements  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  the  leading  events  of  his  public  life  are  made 
out  with  tolerable  certainty,  namely,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Astyages,  the  conquest  of  the  Lydian  and 
Assyrian  empires,  his  schemes  to  become  master 
of  idl  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  his  death  in  a  battle 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  he  wished  to 
subdue.  His  acquisition  of  the  Median  empire 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  conquest.  Hero- 
dotus expressly  states,  that  Cyrus  had  a  iar^e 
party  among  the  Medes  before  his  rebellion,  and 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  nation  vo- 
luntarily received  him  as  their  king.  This  was 
very  natural,  for  besides  the  harshness  of  the 
government  of  Astyages,  Cyrus  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  tbe  Medes  were  effeminate, 
and  the  Persians  were  hardy.  The  kingdom 
remained,  as  before,  the  united  kingdom  of 
*•  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  with  the  difference, 
Uiat  the  supremacy  was  tran*f» rmi  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  j  and  then  in  process  of  time  it 
came  to  be  generally  called  the  Persian  empire, 
though  the  kings  and  their  people  were  still,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  spoken  of  a§ 
Medea.  If  Cyrus  had  quietly  succeeded  to  tbe 
throne,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  the 
Median  king  Astyages,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  change.  The  mere  fact  of  Cyrus's 
father  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enough  to  explain 
it. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cyrus's  conquests 
in  Asia,  there  seems  much  confusion.  It  is  cU-ar 
that  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Cyrus  and  tbe  king  of  Babylon,  the  latter  having 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribes,  which  formed 
the  Medo- Persian  empire,  and  the  Semitic  tribes 
under  tbe  king  of  Babylon,  for  tbe  supremacy  of 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  determine  whether  Cyrus 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  any  attack  on 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  this  matter  Xenophon 
may  have  preserved  something  like  the  true  sac- 
cession  of  events.  That  Croesus  was  in  alliance 
with  Babylon  is  stated  also  by  Herodotus,  who 
however,  makes  Croesus  entirely  the  ajxresksor  in 
the  Lydian  war.  No  clear  account  can  be  given  of 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  object  of 
them  was  evidently  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Asia 
as  for  as  the  Indus. 

With  respect  to  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  Herodotus  and  the  (  tji~\rfxn-dei<i^  beside* 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  historical  value  of 
Xenophon *s  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  his- 
tory at  all,  its  real  design  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  that  design  is  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  wished 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult as  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  the 
ruler  be  wise ;  and  to  illustrate  this  be  holds  forth 
the  example  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  endows  with  all 
virtue,  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  whose  conduct  is 
meant  for  a  practical  illustration  and  his  discourses 
for  an  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  tbe  Socratic 
philosophy,  so  for  as  Xenophon  was  capable  of 
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understanding  it.  Of  course  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  represented  this  beau  ideal  of  a  phi- 
losophic king  as  the  dcthroner  of  bis  own  grand- 
father, as  the  true  Asiatic  despot  and  conqueror, 
and  as  the  victim  of  bis  own  ambitious  schemes. 
It  seems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Cyropaedtia  without  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  a  romance,  and,  moreover, 
that  its  author  never  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else  ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  should  have  recognised  in  the  picture  of  Xeno- 
phon  the  verisimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  roan,  is  proved  by  the  empire  he  establish- 
ed; that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
virtues  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt ; 
but  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness,  we 
must  assuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khau  or 
Tiinour  than  at  the  Cyrus  of  Xcnophon. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyaxares  II.  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Dareius  the  Mede,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
Ion  (for  two  years,  according  to  the  chronologers) 
and  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  ran  be  no  other 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyaxares  II.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

1.  Xenophon's  Cyaxares  is  the  son  of  Astyages; 
Darvius  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  Now, 
it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  same  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect.  Cyaxares  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
is  called  Ahasuerus  in  Tobii  xiv.  15.  It  is  granted 
that  this  argument  is  not  decisive,  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Dareius  the 
Mede  receives  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen- 
dour, evidently  at  Babylon.  But  in  Xenophon 
it  is  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyaxnres  never 
comes  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su- 
perseded by  Cyrus.  There  are  other  arguments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Dareius 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  was  not  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  some  important  points  the  statements  of 
Xenopbon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Daniel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  as  the  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 
latter  found  it  convenient  to  rix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  are  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  founded  that  this  viceroy 
was  Astyages.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon should  be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
writers)  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
of.  Regarding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon'*  state- 
ment about  Cyaxares  1 1,  is  entirely  unsupported. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyaxares 
simply  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  virtues  of  Cyrus. 


In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Astyaors],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyrus  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Medcs,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Medes  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
line 

VLrfiot  ydp  iff  6  vp&rot  frftfui*  arparov. 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxares,  who 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 

"AAAof  J"  wtlrov  watt  t6V  tpyov  jfetxrs. 

If  so,  Astyages  is  omitted,  probably  because  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Persian  king,  Tpirot  o*  oV  abrov  Kvpor.  For  the 
dr'  adrov  surely  refers  to  the  person  who  is  called 
Tptirot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  tbe  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  I »oc rates,  Anaximenes,  Dinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntos,  Strabo,  Cephalion,  Justin,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  Anabasis,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  date  of  Cyrus's  birth  could  be 
fixt ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  he 
was  seventy  at  his  death ;  but  this  is  improbable 
for  various  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  sacred  writers  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  tbe  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotus says  about  his  designs  on  Egypt.  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus 
is  in  Isaiah  xhv.  xlv.,  besides  other  important 
passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  fall  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  tbe  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Kara  i.  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  be  was 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  "The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  . . .  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah"  (compare  Isniali 
xliv.28,  xlv.  13);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  is 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  others, 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence* 
The  contrary  is  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  ThePeroians  remem- 
bered him  as  a  father  (Herod,  iii.  89,  160),  and 
his  fame  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  classical  writers  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasargudae  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  (Arrian,  vi.  29 ; 
PluL  Alar.  69.)  Pasaxgadnc  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  placed  his  camp 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Persepolis  grew  up. 
Tbe  tomb  of  Cyrus  has  perished,  but  his  name  is 
found  on  monuments  at  Murghab,  north  of  Perse- 
polis, which  place,  indeed,  some  antiquariiuis  take 
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for  Pasargadae.  (Herodotus,  lib.  i.;  Ctesias,  ed. 
Lion ;  Xenophon,  Cyrtrpacdcia  ;  Diodoras  ;  J  until) ; 
Strabo ;  and  other  ancient  author* ;  Clinton,  Fast. 
//«■//.  i.  ii.  supplements ;  Heeren,  Ideen  {AsiaticRe- 
starches)  ;  Schlosser,  Univ.  Geschich.  d.  alt.  Writ; 
Il.Krkh.  Vet.  Med.  et  Pers.  Monum.)  [P.  S.  j 

CYRUS,  tub  Younukr,  the  second  of  the  four 
son*  of  Dareius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Pa- 
rysatis, was  appointed  by  his  father  commander  (*o- 
paros  or  ffrpoTiryrfi)  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,nnd  satrap  of  Lydia,Ph rygia,  and  Cappadocia. 
(u.  c.  407.)  He  carried  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
nxmey  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nc»ian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  his  father 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  bluntness  of 
Cnllicratidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  (Callicra- 
tidas; Lysander;  Tls-haphbrnks.]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cyrus  was  alrendy  meditating  the 
attempt  to  succeed  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
provide  for  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  for  not  observing  in 
his  presence  a  usage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  proimbly  for  this  reason,  and  not 
onlv  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (u.  c  405.)  De- 
fore  leaving  Sard  is,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  revenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  rather,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissaphemes,  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  father's  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (n.  c.  404), 
though  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  favourite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  born  after,  but  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
before,  the  accession  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
was  further  enframed  by  information  from  Tissa- 
phemes, that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  affability 
and  by  presents  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own  ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphemes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Rahylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  ho  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Greeks  learnt  his 
real  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  far 
committed  tn  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  401,  and,  having 
marched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  informed  by 
Tissaphemes  of  his  designs,  and  was  prepared  to 
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I  meet  him.  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  are 
variously  stated.  Artaxerxes  had  from  400,000 
to  a  million  of  men ;  Cyras  had  about  100,000 
Asiatics  and  13,000  Greeks.  The  battle  was  at 
first  altogether  in  favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Gntjk 
troops  on  the  right  routed  the  Asiatics  who  were 
opposed  to  them ;  and  he  himself  pressed  forward 
in  the  centre  against  his  brother,  and  had  even 
wounded  him,  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
king's  body-guard.  Artaxerxes  caused  his  head 
and  right  hand  to  be  struck  off,  and  sought  to 
have  it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his 
hand.  Parysatis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  the 
suspected  slayers  and  mutilators  of  her  son.  The 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  of  the 
events  which  followed  his  death  may  be  read  in 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  This  attempt  of  an  ambi- 
tious young  prince  to  usurp  his  brother's  throne 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  results,  for  by  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian  empire 
was  laid  open  to  the  Greeks  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The 
character  of  Cyras  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the 
brightest  colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities 
which  win  men's  hearts. 

(Xenophon,  HeJlen.  i.  4,  5,  it  1,  iii.  !,  Ana/: 
i.,  Cyrap.  viii.  8.  §  3,  (Am  iv.  lfi,  18,  21; 
Ctesias,  Pertica,  L  44,  49,  Kr.  ii.,  Iii.,  liii.,  liT_ 
lvii.,  ed.  Lion;  ap.  Phot.  p.  4*2,  b.  10,  43,  b.  10, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker;  Isocr.  I'anatk.  39  ;  Plot. 
Ljft.  4,  9  ;  Artax.  3,  6,  13—17  ;  Diod.  xiiL  70, 
1 04,  xiv.  6,  11,  12,  19,  20,  22. )  (P.  S.) 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  uncertain  age,  is  the 
author  of  a  work  n*pl  &*afop£s  StoVm**  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  orators,  reprinted, 
more  correctly,  in  Wall's  Greek  Orators,  viii.  p. 
38ti,  Sic.  Fabricius  suspects  that  the  anonyinoos 
work  entitled  TlpoCKfoara  'Pwropurd  sit  2rdV«ti 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fabric.  BUJ. 
Graee.  vi.  pp.  102,  128;  Wall,  /.  c  ;  Wester- 
mann,  GesehkJOe  der  Grieck  BtitdtsamkxiL,  § 
104.)  [P.  S-l 

C  Y  RUS(Kupoj),  the  name  of  several  physicians. 

1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  some  editions  ^ynu),  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  was  first  a  physician  and 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk.  He 
is  said  to  Itave  been  an  eloquent  man,  and  to  have 
written  against  Nestorius.  (S.  Gennadius,  de 
lliustr.  Vir.  c.  81.) 

2.  A  physician  at  Kdessa,  one  of  whose  medi- 
cines is  quoted  by  Aetius  (ii.  2.  91,  p.  292),  and 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  must 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  fifth  centuries 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Archiater  was  first 
conferred  on  Andromachus,  the  physician  of  Nero. 
( Did.  of Ant.t.v.A rchhter. ) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lin-p^acus,  ma  of 
Apollonius  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Archiater. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
Lampsacus,  as  having,  besides  many  other  acts  of 
liberality,  presented  to  the  senate  one  thousand 
Attic  drachmae,  t.  e.  (reckoning  the  drachma  to 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  farthings)  forty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence.  (Soon,  MixrJJ'ra. 
KrudU.  Aut¥fuit.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fabric-  BM. 
Grate,  vol.  xiii.  p.  134,  ed.  vet.) 

4.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  first  century 
h.  c,  mentioned  in  a  liOtin  inscription  as  having 

|  been  the  physician  of  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Drusns 
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Caesar,  who  afterward*  married  the  emperor 
Augustus.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric.  /.  e.) 

5.  Cyrus,  St.,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
he  practised  medicine  gratuitously  and  with  great 
reputation.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patients 
from  paganism.  During  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  by 
miraculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Syrian  us,  in  company  with  several  other  martyrs, 
a.  D.  300  ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  buriod.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Greek  chnrches.  {Acta  Sanctor.;  Menolog. 
Craecor. ;  Bzovius,  NomrncU  Stridor.  Profession* 
Afedicor. ;  C.  B.  Carpzovius,  Ik  Afedirit  ah  AiW<?s. 
pro  Snnrtu  hahitis.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodius,  B.C.  52.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  vii.  14,  ad  Att. 
ii.  3,  ad  Qh.  Fr.  ii.  21,  pro  Milon.  17.)  U.] 

CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
longing to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Thco 
phanes.  His  poetical  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudncia.  Under  Thco- 
dosius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  the  praetorium,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  When  Endocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  445,  he  fell  under  the  emperor's 
displeasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  civil 
offices  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Tbcodosius,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  is 
said  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christinas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno- 
rance of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Ijco.  Suidns  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  iwlaKowos 
TcSr  Upcvv  iv  Korvatiqe  ttjt  ♦pvy/aj  ;  hut  whether 
this  means  bishop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing. (Cave,  Ili*tor.  IMerar.  vol.  i.;  Suidns,  s.  r.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  talonging  to  the  seventh 
century.    He  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  a.  d.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  630- 
640.    It  was  owing  to  the  favour  of  Heraclius, 
the  emperor,  that  lie  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
place.    In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodosians  or  Scverians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex-  i 
andria,  in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satisfac-  ■ 
tionis  in  nine  chapter*.    This  treatise  was  to  be  I 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they  J 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  i 
Hut  the  seventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholite  ' 
heresy,  and  led  to  much  deputation.    In  638, 
Heraclius  published  an  Kclhesis  or  formula  of  faith  ! 
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drawn  up  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  clearly  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ.  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  n.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfactions,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant.  Both  are  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi.  (Cave,  // ittor.  Literar. 
vol.  i.  ;  Murdock's  AfotJwim,  vol.  i.  ;  Guerikc's 
Handbuch,  vol.  i.  ;  Gieselcr's  Ttxt-book^  by  Cun- 
ningham, vol.  i.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 
[Thkodori-s.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHF.RKIA,  CYTHK'RIAS 
(Kv&vpz,  KvQiptta,  KUhjpidr),  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  hare  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Horn. 
CM.  viii.  280;  Herod,  i.  105;  Pans.  iii.  23.  $  I  ; 
Anacr.  v.  9  ;  Hornt.  Carm.  i.  4.  5.)       [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Gallus.  She  was 
originally  the  freed  woman  and  nmtress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapelus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Autony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  faithful.  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  (Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ud 
Virg.  Edog.  x.  1 ;  Cic.  I'hil.  ii.  24,  ad  Att.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fata.  ix.  26;  Plut.  AhL  9;  Plin.  //.  M 
viii.  16.)  IL.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Philox- 

BNUS,] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PTOLEMAEUS,  [Ptdl»> 

MAKl'8.] 

CYTISSO'RUS  (Kvrloffttpot),  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope  or  Iophossn.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1  ; 
Schol.  ad  ApoUou.  Med.  ii.  1123,  1149.)   [L.  S.) 

CY'ZICUS  (Kufwoj),  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Acnete,  the  daughter  of  Ktisorus.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  948;  Val.  Flacc.  iii.  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusorus.  and  others  Again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fuh. 
16  ;  Conon,  Xurrat.  41  ;  Schol.  ml  Apollon.  /thud. 
I.  c.)  He  was  king  of  the  Dolione*  at  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  he 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  after  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  hy  a  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyxicus  wns  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  18  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  4l,  who  gives 
a  different  account.)  (I*  S.] 
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D. 

DABAR,  the  son  of  Massugrada,  of  the  family 
of  Masiniasa,  but  whose  father  was  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  wm  an  intimate  friend  of  Boechus,  the 
king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  he  was  tent  to 
Sulla  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha.  Dahar  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  interview  between  Bocchus  and 
Sulla.    (SalL  Jug.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  (AdxrvXot),  the  Dactyls  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  fiibulous  beings  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  means 
of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls,  that  is, 
Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  variuus  ways;  by 
their  number  being  fire  or  ten,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  (4V  itutrvKois)  of  mount  Ida.  (Pollux,  ii.  4  ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  47.1 ;  Diod.  v.  64.)  Most  of  our  au- 
thorities describe  Phrygia  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  Dactyls.  (Diod.  xviL  7  ;  SchoL  ad  Apollon. 
Rkod,  i.  i  126  ;  Strab.  I  c)  There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are  some- 
times confounded  or  identified  with  the  Curetes, 
Cory  ban  tes,  Cabeiri,  and  Telchines;  or  they  arc 
described  as  the  fathers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory- 
bantes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  466;  ScboL  ad  Aral.  33; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  153.)  This  confusion 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  accounts  for  Samothracc  being 
in  some  accounts  described  as  their  residence  (Diod. 
v.  64 ;  comp.  A  mob.  adv.  Grnt.  iii.  41)  ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  states  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  historians, 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  occupied  in  incantations 
and  other  magic  pursuits ;  that  thereby  they  ex- 
cited great  wonder  in  Samothrace,  and  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  disciple  in  these  things.  Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Cure  tes  even 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Penates.  (A mob.  iii.  40.)  According  to 
a  tradition  in  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  (Strom.  L  p. 
362)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  latter  island 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1129;  Plin.  //.  N. 
vii.  57.)  Their  number  appears  to  have  originally 
Iwen  three :  Celmis  (the  smelter),  Damnamencus 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (SchoL  ad 
A /"Jion.  I.  c).  To  these  others  were  subsequently 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  smelting  of  iron  (Gem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  362),  He  nicies  (Strab.  /.  c),  and  Delas.  (Euseb, 
J'raep.  Enamg.  x.  p.  475.)  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Titias  and  Cyllenus  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dactyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Kits  men- 
tioned, besides  Heracles,  Paconius,  Epiroedes, 
Jasius,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
seem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
they  must  have  been  healing  divinities.  (Pans.  v. 
7.  §  4,  14.  §  5,  8.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
355.)  Their  number  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de- 
scribes them  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
aud  as  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or  | 


Minos)  from  Phrvpin,  and  as  having  discovered 
the  iron  in  mount  Bereeynthua,  (Diod.  v.  64 ; 
C\cdeNat.  Dear.  iii.  16.)  With  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Dactyls,  they  seem  to  be  no 
more  than  the  mythical  representatives  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  raetaU 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importance  of  ihis  art 
is  sufficiently  great  for  the  ancients  to  ascribe  its 
invention  to  supernatural  beings.  The  original 
notion  of  the  Dactyls  was  afterwards  extended, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  discovered  various 
other  things  which  are  useful  or  pleasing  to  nun ; 
thus  they  are  reported  to  have  introduced  music 
from  Phrygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  rhythm, 
especially  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (Pint,  de  Mm*.  5 ; 
Diomedes,  p.  474,  ed.  Putsch  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p.  360.)  They  were  in  general  looked  upon  as 
mysterious  sorcerers,  and  are  therefore  also  de- 
scribed as  the  inventors  of  the  Ephesian  incantation 
formulae;  and  persons  when  suddenly  frightened 
used  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Dactyls  as 
words  of  magic  power.  (Plut.  de  Foe  U  Orb.  Lux. 
30;  compare  Lobeck,  tie  Uarii  Lkxctyiu ;  Wckker, 
Die  AexJufl.  Trib.  p.  168,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DADIS,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by 
Varro.  (//.  Ii.  i.  1.  §  9.) 

DAE' DAL  US  (AoJooAoj).  1.  A  mythical 
personage,  under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers 
personified  the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among  the 
Athenians  and  Cretans. 

Though  he  is  represented  at  living  in  the  early 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minos  and  of  Theseus,  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  doubt- 
ful passage.    (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writers  generally  represent  Dae- 
dalus as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Erechtheidae  (Paus.  vii.  4,  §  5  ;  Plut.  Tbn.  18.) 
Others  called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  long 
time  he  lived  in  Crete.  (Auson.  Idftl.  12 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  IL  xviii.  592  ;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
According  to  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  him  (iv.  76 — 79),  he  was  the  son  of 
Metion,  the  son  of  Eupalamus  the  sou  of  Erech- 
theus.  (Comp.  Plato,  Ion.  p.  553 ;  Paus.  vii.  4. 
$  5.)  Others  make  him  the  M>n  of  Eupalamus,  or 
of  Palamaon.  (Paus.  ix.  3.  $  2;  llvgin.  Fab.  39, 
corrected  by  274 ;  Suid.  s.  r.  TltpZucos  leper  ; 
Serv.  ud  Virg.  Am.  vi.  14.)  His  mother  is 
called  Alcippc  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  9),  or  Iphinoe. 
(Pherecyd.  ap.  SrJtaL  Soph.  Oed.  C<J.  4G3),  or 
Phmsimede.  (Schol.  adl'/at.  Rep.  p.  529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  art.  He  instructed  his  sister's 
son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  came  to 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Pkrdix.]  Being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Arviopagus  for  this 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  whore  the  fame  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos. 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pa*i- 
hae ;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave  birth  to  the 
linotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnossus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept.  (Apollod. 
/.  c. ;  Ovid.  Met.  viii. :  the  labyrinth  is  a  fiction, 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  from  which 
Diodorus  says  that  that  of  Daedalus  was  copied 
(i.  97)  :  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  building  ever 
existed  in  Crete.  (Hbckh,  CVeto,  L  p.  56.)  Fur 
his  part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos ;  but  Pasiphae  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
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had  wized  nil  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dalus procured  wing*  for  himself  and  his  son 
I  aims  (or  made  them  of  wood),  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened  on  was 
melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Icarian  sea.  According  to  a  more  proBaic 
version  of  the  story,  Pasiphae  furnished  Daedalus 
with  a  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  island  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icarus  was  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accounts, 
Daedalus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Cocalus,  the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  many  great  works  of  art.  When  Minos 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treach- 
erously murdered  by  Coca! us  or  hit  daughters. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  40,  44.) 

Daedalus  afterwards  left  Sicily,  to  join  Iola'us, 
son  of  Iphicles,  in  his  newly  founded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
works,  which  were  still  called  AcutdXtta  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  r  iv.  30),  who  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Xuraghs,  which  were  also  attributed  to  Iola'us. 
( Pseud.- Aristot.  de  Mirah.  Autatlt.  100.)  Another 
account  was,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
Aristaeus  to  Sardinia.  (Paus.  x.  17.  $  3.)  Of 
the  stories  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
most  important  are  the  statements  of  Diodorus 
(i.  91),  that  he  executed  works  there,  that  he 
copied  his  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
style  (/Si/0uo's)  of  his  statues  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  and  that  Daedalus 
himself  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  as  a  god. 
-  The  later  Greek  writers  explained  these  myths 
after  their  usual  absurd  plan.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  of 
astrology,  and  taught  the  science  to  his  son,  who, 
soaring  above  plain  truths  into  transcendental  mys- 
teries, lost  his  reason,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difficulties.  The  fable  of  Pasiphae  is  also 
explained  by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 
astrology,  and  the  bull  is  the  constellation  Taurua 
Palae^hatus  explains  the  wings  of  Daedalus  as 
meaning  the  invention  of  sails.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
II.  §  3.)  If  these  fables  are  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  only  rational  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  poetical  inventions,  setting  forth  the  great 
improvement  which  took  place,  in  the  mechanical 
ns  well  as  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedalus  is  a  personification,  and  also  the  sup- 
posed geographical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  is. 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  of  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writer*  respect- 
ing his  works.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pasiphae  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megaris,  the  Colym- 
bethra,  or  reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river, 
named  Alabon,  flowed  into  the  sea;  near  Agrigen- 
tum,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace  and  treasury  of  Cocalus ;  in 
the  territory  of  Selinus  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapour 
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arising  from  a  subterranean  fire  was  received  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  pleasant  vapour  bath. 
He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Eryx  by  a 
wall,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodorus  adds, 
that  he  was  said  to  have  executed  many  more 
works  uf  art  in  Sicily,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  lime.  (Died.  /.  c) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Temples  of  Apollo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
102;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14.)  In  the  islands  called 
Electridac,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statues,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  islands  during  his  flight  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  himself  and  of  his  son 
Icarus.  ( Pseud.- Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Awvull.  81  ; 
Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  'HXsrrp/oai  vqwH.)  At  Monogissa 
in  Caria  there  was  a  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.v.)  In  Egypt  he  was  snid 
to  be  the  architect  of  a  most  beautiful  propylaeum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself,  in  that  temple. 
(Diod.  i.  97.)  Scylax  mentions  on  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libya,  which  was  sculptured  with  lions 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalus.  (Peripita^  p.  53,  ed. 
Hudson.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Dritomartis,  in 
Crete,  was  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinus,  11.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pausanias  mentions 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  works  of  Daedalus  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Boeotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes,  respecting 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Paus.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3 ;  Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  3),  and  a  Trophonius  at 
Lebadeia :  in  Crete,  an  Artemis  Britomartis  at 
Olus,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnossus  (the  x°P^s  °f 
Ariadne  is  spoken  of  below):  at  Dclos,  a  small 
terminal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Delos  when  she  fled  with  The- 
seus. Pauvuiias  adds,  that  these  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  his  time, 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Argives  in  the 
Heraeum  and  that  which  Antiphemus  had  removed 
from  the  Sicanian  city,  Omphacc,  to  Gelos,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viii.  46.  §  2.) 
Elsewhere  Pausanias  mentions,  as  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalus,  a  folding  scat  (Sftyot  cJ«Aa5.'aj)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polks  at  Athens  (i.  27.  $  1 ), 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules  at  Corinth  (ii.  4.  $  5), 
and  another  on  the  confines  of  Messcnia  and  Arca- 
dia (viii.  36.  $  2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Daedalus  are  both  artistic  and  mechanical.  He 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools,  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb  line,  the  auger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Hesych.  $.  v.  'Indptot;  Plin. 
//.  N.  viL  56  ;  Varro,  ap.  Cktris.  p.  106,  ed. 
Putsch.)  He  was  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fab.  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Perdix 
or  Talus,  the  nephew  of  Daedal  us.  [Paanix.]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  sails  to 
Icarus.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  In  statuary,  the  improvements 
attributed  to  Daedalus  were  the  opening  of  the 
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eyes  and  of  tlie  feet,  which  had  been  formerly 
closed  ((rw^iroSa,  aniki)  avii€t€r\n6ra,  the  figures 
of  Daedalus  were  called  SiaSt€r\i<6ra\  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  hands,  which  had  been  formerly 
placed  down  close  to  the  tides  (ituQtuiitKu  ical  t«ut 
a-Afvpcur  KtKoMijpivtUi  Diod.  /.  c;  Suid.  a.  v. 
AaiSctAov  vaiij^ara).  In  consequence  of  these 
improvements,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
statues  of  Daedalus  as  being  distinguished  by  an 
expression  of  life  and  even  of  divine  inspiration. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  §  b  ;  Plato,  passim,  and  particularly 
Men.  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristot,  Palit.  i.  4  :  the 
last  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Daedalian  iinaijrs : 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  de  Aniin.  i.  3.  §  9  : 
sec  further,  Junius,  Cahil.  Art.  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Plato  (I/iff>.  Maj.  iii.  281,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  com- 
parative, and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedalus  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Plato's 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  ir.  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
40.  §  2),  rapa  tovtois  Si  [Kvwvolois]  koI  6  rijs 
'AptdSyrfS  x°Pis-  °3  tai  "0/*7jp«  Ir  'IAioSi  fivtuvv 
iroifaaro,  ixupyaofUvot  itrrlv  iw\  KtvKou  \i8ov. 
(Comp.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  (//.  xviii. 
590—593) : 

*Ef  W  x°P&v  iroffiAAc  wrptKXvris  'Aji^ryvrfsir, 
Tci  tatKov  dl6v  tot*  «W  Uvaser  $  tipup 
AofoaAor  frttTjatv  KoWiirKoKdfU,  'Aptdiyp. 

Now  the  mention  of  a  group  of  dancer*  as  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — the  material,  white  stone, — the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  poet's  representing  Hephaestus 
as  copying  the  work  of  a  mortal  artist, — and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,— all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspicious.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  x<V*r  to  mean  a 
tort  of  dance  which  Daedalus  invented  (^<r»«i<r«»*), 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing (Bottiger,  ^ndeu/r/»ov>?,4G),and  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  lie  produced  from  Homer 
of  doitiM>  meaning  to  make  or  manufacture.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex- 
planation is,  that  X°P&¥  means  simply  a  place  for 
dancing;  and,  further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Aa/oaAot  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daeda- 
lus was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  very  passnge.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Cnossus,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  iL 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
present*. The  name  itself,  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  as  Eupalamus,  implies 
Mil. 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  8a/8aAa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculpture  taking  its 
rise  in  idolatry  ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some  gods.  (Paus. 


viu  22.  §  3.)  The  next  effort  was  to  express  the 
attributes  of  each  particular  divinity,  which  was 
at  first  done  only  by  forming  an  image  of  the  head, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  intellectual  at- 
tributes: hence  the  origin  of  terminal  ousts,  and 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  long  after  the 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  figure  had  attained  to 
the  highest  perfection.  But  there  were  some  dei- 
ties for  the  expression  of  whose  attributes  the  bu>t 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  human  figure 
was  required.  In  the  earliest  attempts  to  execute 
such  figures,  wood  would  naturally  be  selected  as 
the  material,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working  it. 
They  were  ornamented  with  real  drapery  and 
bright  colours.  It  was  to  such  works  especially, 
that  the  name  SoiooAa  was  applied,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pausanias  (ix.  3.  §  2),  who  adds,  th.it 
they  were  so  called  before  Daedalus  was  born  at 
Athens.  The  accuracy  and  the  ex  predion  of  snub 
images  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  limited  skill 
of  the  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  so  strikingly  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  by  the  religious  laws  which 
bound  him  to  certain  forms.  The  period  repre- 
sented by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  in  which 
such  forms  were  first  broken  through,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ex- 
pression to  statues,  accompanied,  as  such  a  deve- 
lopment of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  by  a  great 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art.  The  period 
when  this  development  of  art  took  place,  and  the 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  fables 
about  Daedalus,  are  very  difficult  questions,  and 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  ancient  traditions  certainly  point  to 
Egypt  as  the  sonrce  of  Grecian  art.  (See  especially 
Diod.  i.  97.)  But,  without  hazarding  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antiquities,  as  giving 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Daeda- 
lian style  of  sculpture.  The  remains  called  Cyclo- 
pean give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  archi- 
tecture. The  Daedalian  style  of  art  continued  to 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  n.  c,  and  the  artists  of  that  long  pe- 
riod were  called  Daedalids,  and  claimed  an  actual 
descent  from  Daedalus,  according  to  the  well-known 
custom  by  which  art  was  hereditary  in  certain  fa- 
milies. This  genealogy  was  carried  down  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Dae- 
dalid.  The  most  important  of  the  Daedalids,  be- 
sides his  son  Icarus,  and  his  nephew  Talus  or 
Pcrdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoenua,  whom  some 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalus  (Paus.  ii.  la.  §  1), 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  5),  Learchus  of 
Rhegium(Paus.  iii.  1 7.  §  6), and  Onataa  of  Aegina. 
(Paus.  v.  '25.  §  7.)  All  these,  however,  lived  long 
after  the  period  in  which  Daedalus  is  placed. 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  had  a 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  lapygae.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
279;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Pericg.  379.) 

A  Styios  of  the  Athenian  <f>wAi)  Ktxp6wts  lwre 
the  name  of  AtuSoAi&u.  (Meurs.  de  AtL  Pop.  s.  r.) 
Feasts  called  AaiSaAcia  were  kept  in  different 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronxe,  the  son  and 
disciple  of  Patrocles,  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
among  the  artists  of  the  95th  Olympiad.  Daeda- 
lus erected  a  trophy  for  the  Eleiaus  in  the  Altis 
after  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  war 
which  lasted  &  c.  401 — 399.  Besides  this  trophy, 
Daedalus  made  several  statues  of  athletes,  arid 
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other  work*.  (Paus.  vi.  2.  f  4  ;  8.  §§  2,  3 ; 
6.  §  1,  x.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  15.) 

3.  A  statuary,  bom  in  Bithynia,  whose  statue 
of  Zeus  Stratius  at  Nicomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(Arrian,  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  796.) 
Hence  he  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  downwards.  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DAEIRA  (Ad*«tpa  or  Aaipa),  that  is,  "the 
knowing,"  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries.  According  to  Pausaniaa  (i.  38. 
§  7)  she  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Eleusis  ;  but  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx  ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deme- 
ter,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii. 
847;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  [L.  S.J 

DAES  (Ad»»r),  of  Colonae,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p. 612.)  [US.] 

DA  ETON  DAS  (Aomfcoas),  a  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  a  statue  of  the  Eletan  athlete  Theoti- 
rous  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Moschion,  the  father  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondas  proba- 
bly flourished  from  B.  c.  320  downwards.  (P.  S  ] 
DAl'MACIIUS  or  DEI'MACHUS  (AafcaxM 
or  Arjtpaxos),  of  Plataeac,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrocottus,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleucus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  u.  c  312. 
(Justin,  xv.  4.)  This  fact  at  once  shews  the  im- 
possibility of  what  Casnubon  (ad  Iriog.  Aoiri.  I  1 ) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephorus 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  Daimachus's  work, 
since  Ephorus  lived  and  wrote  before  Daimachus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy ;  but  Strabo  never- 
theless places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
circulated  false  and  fabulous  accounts  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  iyyv- 
fcf«i» ;  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  558.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
(woKiopKTtriKd  toronrtipara)  by  one  Daimachus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
(*.r.  AaKtoaiptiv)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (ki)  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
aii  Horn.  II.  ii.  581.)  The  work  ou  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
cealed somewhere,  for  Magius  (in  Gruter'a  Far 
Artium,  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it. 
It  may  be  that  our  Daimachus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  (ComparaL  Solon,  cum 
PuU.  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
of  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  (Lysand. 
1 2)  one  Laimachus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
ing) is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  wtpl 
ttkrt€tiar,  and  modern  critics  have  changed  the 
name  Laimachus  into  Daimachus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
miiiiner  it  has  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Lairtius 
(i.  30)  to  read  Aatftaxot  4  riAarcucvf  instead  of 
AaJSaxor  I  TWotmwikoi,  but  these  are  only  con- 
jectural emendations.  [L.  S.] 
DAIPHANTUS  (Adttparrot),  a  Theban,  who 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c.  362. 
It  is  saidjthat  Epaminondaa,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Dai'phan- 
tusand  IolaTdas,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
Apophth.  E/Him.  24  ;  Ael.  V.  II.  xii.  3.)     [E.  E.J 

DAIPPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (Attinro*),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Paus.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Broticr  would  read  wapa\v6n9*ov.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (/.  c. 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS.  give  I>nippu% 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad,  (a.  c.  300,  and  onwards.)      [P.  S.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  JV.  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  /oreian  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ.         [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATIUS.    [Del  math's.] 

DAMAGETUS  ( Aa^ijrot)-  1.  King  of 
Talysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortes,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
■laughter  of  Aristomenea  of  Mes*ene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  family  of  the  Dingoridoe, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[Aristomknxs.]  The  following  is  i 


daughter  7  Damagetus. 
(Diagoras.) 


I 


Diagoras. 


Mag 


Damagetus. 

AcnsilaUs. 

Dorieus. 


Callipateira. 
I 

Euclea. 


Pherenice. 
I 

Pcisoduriia. 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoras 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausa- 
niaa, 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  was  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
Acusilaus  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Diauokas.] 
(Pind.  OL  7,  and  Schol  ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vi.  7. 
§§1,2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  1;  Cic  Tute.  L  46; 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell  i.  pp.  254,  255.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMAGETUS  (  Ao^ryirrot ),  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stepbanua  Bysan- 
tinus  (a,  v.  'Asm}).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  224)  in  the 
form  Demagetua.    (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  38,  iii.  331 j 
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ii.  39,  xiii. 
p.  470.) 


Jacobs,  Anthnl.  linvc.  ii.  39,  xiii.  879,  880; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  (Irwc  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'GORAS  (Aa^a^/jos),  a  Rhodiau  ad- 
miral in  the  war  against  Mithridntes.  After  an 
engagement  with  the  king's  fleet,  the  Rhodians 
missed  one  trireme,  and  uot  knowing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  Da- 
magoras  with  six  quick-sailing  vessels  to  tearch 
for  it.  Mithridatcs  attacked  him  with  twenty-five 
ship*,  and  Damagora*  retreated,  till  about  sunset 
the  king's  fleet  withdrew.  Domagoras  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king's  ships,  and 
drove  two  others  upon  the  coa6t  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  Mitkrid. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (Ad>oAit|,  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general,  Chares.  She  accompanied  her  bus- 
band,  and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
near  Byzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalis,  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  Io  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
Daiaalis,  and  the  Chalcedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot  (Symeon  Mag.  de  Constant.  Por- 
phyr.  p.  729,  ed.  Bonn  ;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  43.)  I.L.S.] 

DAMARATUS.  [Dkmaratis.] 

DAM  ARETE.  [Dkmarktk.] 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES  ('lwdwrji  Ao- 
fuurintfoi),  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  I<eo  Isauricus 
and  Constantine  VII.  He  was  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoas 
but  ho  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames,  such  as  Sarabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arc  las.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest,  about  A.  o.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St  Saba  down  to  a 
Tery  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  I.atin  churches;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  exUnt,  was  written 
by  Joannes  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  as  the  facts  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius's  Lives  of  the  Saint*,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

All  the  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Damas- 
cenus  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  conic  down  to  us  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  in 
continuation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churches 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  several  collections  of  his  works, 
a«  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises 
and  only  refer  our  readers  to  tbc  best  edition  of 
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his  works  which  was  prepared  and  edited  by 
Michael  le  Quien,  Paris  1712,  in  2  vols,  foil, 
though  it  is  far  from  containing  ail  tbe  works 
that  are  still  extant  under  hi*  name,  and  are  burird 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.  It  coo- 
tains  the  following  works :  1 .  Ke^oAaua  ^hXpco- 
$<ko,  or  the  main  points  of  philosophy  and  dialec- 
tics. 2.  n«pi  aipia**0v%  on  heretic*  and  their 
origin.  3.  "Em8oo*is  dxptt^t  ti}i  6p&o&6toi>  sicr-rta 
an  accurate  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
4.  n,<>y  Tuds  hut€aKKo¥Tas  ra%  <f?fas  m6w, 
a  treatise  against  those  who  opposed  tbe  use  of 
image*  in  churches.  5.  AitfsAAos  w*pi  6p6av  wpo- 
v(>-t}narot%  that  is  a  confession  of  faith.    6.  T6fio% 

1.  r .  a  work  against  the  Jacobites  and  Monophy  sites 
or  Eutychians.  7.  Kard  Maxixakw  iuiXoyos,  a 
discourse  against  the  Manicheans.    8.  AioA«7«i 

2.  a+Kuo}ruv  teal  XpieTioyov,  a  dialogue  between  a 
Saracen  and  a  Christian.  9.  Utfi  SpaxoWwr,  a 
fragment  on  dragons.  10.  Tltpl  dylai  TotoSos  on 
the  holy  trinity.  1 1 .  flcpl  tow  rpurayiov  Hfxrov, 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisagium.  12.  Tlfi  rmr 
ayiuv  yi\crrtiwv,  on  fast*.  13.  Utpl  t£»  drrt*  rqj 
worqplas  jtv*v\JuArrws  on  the  eight  spirit*  of  wick- 
edness. 14.  Ei<r<ryw7>)  hoypuirttv  OToixCit&^s, 
elementary  instruction  in  the  Christian  dogmas. 
15.  n«pi  trwBirov  flavors  »  treatise  directed 
against  the  Accphalians.  16.  T\*p\  rt*?  4m 
Xpicrrf,  twt  StAtyidrwi'  xol  irtpytuiv  <col 
tf>vffiK<iv  HiwhAtw,  on  the  twofold  will  and  action 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  physical  properties. 
17.  "Eros  dKpt6i<rraTOY  Kara  Stocruym/i  aipietm 
r£v  Nt<TTopituf£vt  against  the  heresies  of  tbe  Nes- 
turians.  18.  A  number  of  fragments  on  various 
subjects.    19.    na<rxdAjor,  or  a  paschal  canon. 

20.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  nature  of  man. 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  iu  which  their  soul* 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  22.  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  Ao'yoi  da-Aosurructft 
w*pl  rwv  dylwr  teal  atirriv  *1k6*w,  an  oration  on 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  image*.  24.  An  epis- 
tle on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Theopkilus. 
25.  n*pl  t&p  i^vfimr,  on  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to  Zacharias 
bishop  of  the  Doari.  27.  An  exposition  of  the 
Christian  faith  :  it  is  only  in  I^atin,  and  a  transla- 
tion from  an  Arabic  MS.  28.  Some  poems  in 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.  29.  An  abridgment 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  by 
Joannes  Chrygostomus.  30.  *I*pd  vapaAAqAa, 
sacred  parallels  consisting  of  passages  of  Scripture 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  early  fathers. 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric.  B4J.  Gnu<* 
xx.  pp.  682-744  ;  Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  L  p.  482,  Ac-, 
cd.  London,  1688.)  [L.  S.J 

DAMASCFN US,  NICOLAUS (N.aiAoai  Aa- 
naam\vis),  a  famou*  Greek  polyhistor,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  emperor 
Augustus  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was  a*  his  name  in- 
dicates a  native  of  Damascus  and  the  son  of  An- 
tipater  and  Stratonice.  His  parents  were  distin- 
guished no  less  for  their  personal  character  than 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  highly 
esteemed  orator,  was  uot  only  invested  with  the 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  but  was 
employed  on  various  embassies.  Nicotaus  and  hts 
brother  Ptolemaeus  were  instructed  from  their 
childhood  in  everything  that  was  good  and  useful. 
Nicolau*  in  particular  shewed  great  talents  tud 
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even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  most  accom- 
plished among  the  youths  of  hi*  age;  and  at  that 
early  age  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  applause.    But  he  soon 
abandoned  these  p<tetical  pursuits,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.    Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nicolaus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In 
B.  c  14,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  ap- 
parently wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa's  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.    It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.    In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history ; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  historr. 
Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  most  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  labours  of  Heracles. 
In  B.  c.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay 
Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vessel.    On  that  occa- 
sion, Nicolaus  made  Augustus  n  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,   which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Xioolai,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  {wkattovrrts)  which  Nico- 
laus presented  to  Augustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Suid.  s.  v.  NmeIAoos ;  Athen.  xiv.p.652; 
Plut.  Sympo*.  viii.  4  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  xvii.  7 ;  Plin. 
//.  A',  xiii.  4.)    When  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustas,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.    Nicolaus  by  very 
skilful  management,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
anger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rud.    When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
father,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain  :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing find  justifying  this  cruel  net  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelnus  succeeded  to 
tile  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
laus.    We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it- 
Plutarch  (I.e.)  describes  Nicolaus  ns  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  face.   In  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
roan  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree;  and  al- 
though he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  great 
and  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
that  of  the  nobles.    The  information  which  we 
have  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 


Nicolaus,  written  by  himself,  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Jo&tphus.  (Am/if.  Jud.  xvi.  15,  1 6, 1 7,  xvii.  7, 1 1 . ) 
The  writing*  of  Nicolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophical.  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  2««raWr  or  SgktoVktjj  (Eustath.  ad 
Jh'oMtfx.  Periep.  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant. 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  I .  The 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  wc  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Atben  vi.  p.  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  tho 
124th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  (Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  3.) 
The  title  iaropta  tcadoKucj,  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  for  as  wc  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  the  ' A<r<rvpiaxal  larop'uu  of 
which  Photius  (UM.  CW.  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems, 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excerpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus.  These  excerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  n  part  of  the  universal 
history  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  'HOcSf  Tapabi^tuv  (rwcrytryjj,  that  i*, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot,  liibl.  Cvd.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it.  Yalesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant,  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplicius* 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Cragius,  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Yalesius  in  his  "  Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori," 
ice.,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valcsius 
and  H.  Grotius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelh,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Al.be 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Memoirta 
de  rAcad.  drs  Inurrpt.  vi.  p.  486,  &c.  In  181 1, 
Orelli  pubbshed  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contains  notes  and  emendations  by  A.  Cony, 
Creuzer,  Schweighiiuser,  and  others.      [L.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Aa/uaViaoj),  the  Syrian  (6 
lufjos),  of  Damascus,  whence  he  derived  his  name, 
the  last  of  the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Nco- Pla- 
tonic philosophy  at  Athens,  was  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  national  Syrian  name  is  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  early  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  first  studied  rhetoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Amnion  ius,  the  son  of  Hermeas  [seep.  146,  a.], 
and  Isidorus.  From  Alexandria  Damascius  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-Platonism  existed  in  its 
setting  glory  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus,  the 
successors  of  the  celebrated  Proclus.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
( whence  his  surname  of  6  Htdtoxot},  and  he  was 
the  last  who  taught  in  the  cathedra  of  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosopher*, 
and  among  them  Damascius,  emigrated  to  king 
Chosroes  of  Persia.  At  a  later  time  (533),  how- 
ever, Damascius  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
West,  since  Chosroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
then votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Brucker, 
Hut.  Piiloiopk.  ii.  p.  345 ;  Agathias,  ScAofast.  ii. 
p.  49,  Ac,  p.  67,  Ac.)  We  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  Damascius;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
ternal existence.  But  the  Neo- Platonic  ideas  from 
tiie  school  of  Proclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 

Only  one  of  Dnmascius's  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  **  Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  ('Avoofai  tctxl  Abrns  w#pl 
r£p  wptirw  ipx*")*  which  was  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Francof.  1828.  8vo.  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquires,  as  the  title  inti- 
mates, respecting  the  first  principle  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfathomable  and  unspeak- 
able divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modem  philosophers  as  barren  subtil ty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  work  is,  moreover,  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Damaseius's  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  .  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1 .  'Awo- 
p'cu  ko)  XoVtii  tls  r&w  nxarwfoi  TlapfitylSnv  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuation  and 
completion  of  Proclus's  commentary  on  Plato's 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Proclus,  Paris,  1827, 8vo.,  vol.  ri.  p.  255, 
Ac  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Damascius  on  Plato's  Timaeus,  Alcibiades,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  3.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle's  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
treatise  *de  Coelo,'*  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 


is  extant  in  the  treatise  **p\  roG  ytmrrov,  pub- 
lished by  Iriarte  {CataL  MSS.  BibL  Madrid*  i. 
p.  130;  under  the  name  of  Damascius.  Such  a 
commentary  of  Damascius  as  extant  in  manuscript 
(iraptKSoKaL,  in  Aristot  lib.  L  de  Coelo)  is  also 
mentioned  by  Labbeus  (Bib/.  Nov.  MSS  pp.  1 12, 
169).  The  writings  of  Damascius  wtpl  turn****, 
wtpl  t6*ov,  and  w«pi  xporov,  cited  by  Simplicius 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle's  /'Ajmto  (foL  1 89, 
b„  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  perhaps  only  parts  of  his 
commentaries  on  the  Aristotelian  writings.  Fabri- 
cius  (BibL  Crate  toL  ii.  p.  294)  attributes  to  him 
the  composition  of  an  epitome  of  the  first  four  and 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle's  Physics.  4.  But  of 
much  greater  importance  is  Damascius's  biography 
of  his  preceptor  Isidorus  ('lai&wpov  diet,  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  qHk6ao<pos  loropia  attributed  to  Da- 
mascius by  Suidas,  i.  p.  506),  of  which  Photius 
(Cod.  242,  com  p.  181)  baa  preserved  a  considera- 
ble fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  some  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  life  and  studies 
of  Damascius.  This  biography  appears  to  have 
been  reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  most  important 
of  the  works  of  Damascius.  5.  Aoyot  Haf>a5o£oj, 
in  4  books,  of  which  Photius  (Cod.  130)  also  gives 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respective  title*  of 
the  books.  (Comp.  Westermann,  Rentm  MimM. 
Scriptores,  Proleg.  p.  xxix.)  Photius  praise*  the 
succinct,  clear,  and  pleasing  style  of  this  work ; 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  other  respects  vehe- 
mently attacks  the  heathen  philosopher  and  the 
tendency  of  his  writings.  6.  Besides  all  these 
writings,  there  is  lastly  a  fragment  of  a  commen- 
tary on  Hippocrates's  M  Aphorisms'*  in  a  manuscript 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  philosopher. 
(See  below.)  There  is  also  an  epigram  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (iii.  179,  ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jacob*,  Cow- 
wient  in  AnthoL  xiiL  p.  880)  likewise  ascribed  tn 
him.  For  further  particulars,  see  Kopp's  Preface 
to  his  edition  of  Damascius,  wtp\  wptLrtv  4pxo>, 
and  Fabric  BUJ.  Grate,  vol.  iii.  pp.  79,  83,  230. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Damascius  the  most  im- 
portant are  Simplicius,  the  celebrated  com  menu  tor 
on  Aristotle,  and  Eulamius.  [A.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (AofcaVwiof),  the  author  of  a 
short  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates, first  published  by  F.  R.  Dietx  in  his 
StAo/ia  in  Mppocr.  H  Gal.*  Rrgim,  Pros*.  1834, 
8vo.  This  Damascins  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
celebrated  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  mentioned 
above ;  but  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain. 

[W.  A.  G.] 
DAMASIPPUS  (AauArtwwos),  a  Macedonian, 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  members  of  the 
synedrium  of  Phacus,  a  Macedonian  town,  fled 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  his  country.  When 
Ptolemy  Pbyscon  came  to  Greece  and  raised  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  Dnmasippus  also  engaged  in 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  Crete  and 
Libva.    (Polyb.  xxxi.  25.)  [US.) 

DAMASIPPUS,   L.  JU'NIUS  BRUTUS. 
[BRurra,  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICT'NIUS.  1.  Litmus 
Damasippus,  a  Roman  senator  of  tfa«  party  of 
Pom  per,  who  was  with  king  Juba  in  B.  c  49. 
During  Caesar's  African  war,  in  a.  c  47,  we  again 
meet  bim  among  the  enemies  of  Caesar.  Datna- 
rippus  and  some  others  of  his  party  endeavoured 
with  a  few  ships  to  reach  the  coast  of  Spain,  but 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  storm  to  Hippo, 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitius"  was  stationed.  The 
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•hips  of  the  Potnpeians  were  taken  and  rank,  and 
Damasippus  perished  with  the  rest.  (Cae*.  de  B.  C. 
ii.  44 ;  Hirt.  de  Bell.  A/r.  96.) 

2.  Liciniuh  Damasipfcr,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  (ad  Fam.  vii,  23)  of  him  as  a 
lover  of  statues.  In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  n.  c. 
45,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  buying  a  garden 
from  Damasippus.  (Ad  Alt  xii.  29,  33.)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  in 
ancient  statues,  and  to  have  purchased  and  laid 
out  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippus  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (SaL  ii. 
3.  16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
statues,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
put  an  end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stcrtinins,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself, 
or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  viiL 
147,  151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
of  horses.  [L.  S.] 

DAMASTES  (Aa/idVr»?r),  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus 
and  Hellanicus  of  Ijesbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
him  a  disciple  of  Hellanicus,  while  Porphyry 
(ap.  En*eb.  Pruep.  Erang.  ix.  p.  468)  states,  that 
Hellanicus  borrowed  from  Damastes  and  Herodotus 
several  statements  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.  This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
alludes  to  a  later  Hellanicus  of  Miletus ;  but  there  \ 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
solution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastes  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  Hellanicus,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (cwnp.  Eudoc  p.  127),  Damastes 
wrote, —  1.  A  History  of  Greece  (»«pi  vir  iv 
'EAAdSi  ytvofiirw).  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
8.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (iOvir  Kard- 
Kayoi  «cd  w6\t*y),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  as  the  one  quoted  by  Stepbanus  of  Byzan- 
tium (s.  v.  iwtp€6p*oi)  under  the  simple  title  of 
wtfi  Idvatv.  Besides  these,  a  ttpl-nKovt  also  is 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
merus  (i.  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  who  states,  that  Da- 
mastes copied  from  Hecataeus.  All  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fragments.  Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  583,  xiv.  p.  684),  who  set  little  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  charges  him  with  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  From  Dionysins  of  Halicar- 
imssus  (A.  Ii.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Com p.  Val.  Max. 
viii.  13,  EH.  6;  Plut  CamilL  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Jud.  de  Thucyd.  p.  818 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Elench.  libb. 
iv.  v.  vL  vii.  and  vii.  48 ;  Avienus  Ruf.  de  Ora 
Afarit. ;  Stun.  Fragtn.  HcUanid,  p.  14,  *cc. ; 
Ukert,  Umtertuckung.  iibtr  die  Geographic  dt*  He- 
atiaeus  und  Damasks,  Weimar,  18*14,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  Dcmocritus  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  *.  v. 
Ar)uA*piTot ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  39.)  (I*-S.] 

DA'MASUS  (Ad/uurof),  of  Tralles  in  Cilicia,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cele- 
brated orators  of  Tralles.  He  is  surnamed  Scorn- 
bnw  (2k opS pot),  and  is  in  all  probability  the  sniue 
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as  the  Damos  Scombros  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(Conlrov.  iL  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca (Suae.  1  ;  corop.  Schott,  ad  Conlrov.  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damaseticus.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [  U  S.l 

DA'MASUS,  whose  father's  name  was  Anto- 
ntiis,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
born  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hicron.  de  Viria  Illtutr.  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  a.  d.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  claims  of  a 
certain  Ursicinus  or  Ursinus  :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  followers  of  the  rival  factions  ;  the 
praefect  Juventius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicininus,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed  ; 
his  pretensions  were  favoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banished ;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup- 
pressed, were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Practextatus,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum- 
niators, the  deacons  Concord  i  us  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  councils  of  a.  d.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinus  against  Meletius,  and  in 
erecting  two  basil icae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  from  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regularly  chaunted  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology ;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  famous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Tbeodos.  1 6. 
tit.  2.  a.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Da- 
masus himself,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escaped  the  imputation  of 
these  heredipetal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  persuasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  Auritroljmu  (ear- 
tickler)  maironarum.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  and  extended  by  Gratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  were  relieved  from 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  reu- 
dered  amenable  to  their  own  courts  alone. 
The  extant  works  of  Damasus  arc  : 

I.  Seven  epistle*  written  between  the  years 
372 — 384,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  to 
Paulinus,  to  Acholius  and  other  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  St.  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Synodica  against  Apollinaris  mid  Tiinothcus. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controversies 
then  agitating  the  religious  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paulinus,  consist*  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  arc  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
several  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  Sec  the  **  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cum  Romanoruni,"  by  Coustant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  style*,  religious,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St.  Je- 
rome (/.  c),  dictated  probably  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded  ;  wc  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets ; 
by  A.  M.  Mcrenda,  Rom.  foL  1754  ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his 44 Sanctorum  Elogia"  is  included 
in  the  "Opera  Veterum  Poctarum  Latinorum"  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  several  epistles ;  a  tract  de  Virginitate,  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined  ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hieron.  EpU.  ad  Euslixb.  de 
Custod.  Virgin.),  and  Ada  Martt/rutn  Romattorum 
Petri  Eiorcutae  et  Marctllini  ( Eginhart.  ap.  Suri- 
uiiu,  de  probutia  sanctt.  Histor.  vol.  iii.  p.  561). 

Several  Decrela;  a  book  entitled  Liber  de  Vitis 
Pontifieum  Itomanorum ;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
named  above  are  deemed  spurious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
thnt  prepared  by  Sarrazanius  and  published  by 
U  bald  in  us  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Birberiui,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con- 
tained aL»o  in  the  DiUiothec.  Mitx.  Patrum.  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  zxvii.  p.  81,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  Dibliotheca  Patrum  of 
Galland,  vol.  vi.  p.  321. 

( For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasus,  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Sarrazanius ;  Hieron.  de  Viris.  III.  c  103,  Chro- 
nic, p.  186,  ad  Nepot.;  Ambros.  adr.  Symmack.  iL; 
A ugustin.  Sernu  49  ;  Suidas, «.  r.  Adfuuror;  Amm. 
Marc  xxrii.  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasus  is 
preserved  iu  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sinuond.— Nic  Antonius,  Bibliothcc.  Vet  Hispan. 
ii.  6 ;  Hay e rug,  Damasus  et  Laurmtius  I/ispani» 
asserli  et  vindicate  Rom.  1756  ;  Gerbcrt  de  Cantu 
et  Mu*k.  sacra,  i.  pp.  44, 60, 91,242;  Fabric  Bibl. 
Atcd.  et  Infim.  Lot.  ii.  p.  4  ;  Funccius,  do  Veget. 
L.  L.  Senect.  cap.  iii.  §  lx.,  &c. ;  Tillcmont,  Slt- 
moires  Ecdetriast.  vol.  viii.  p.  386,  &c. ;  Schrock, 
KirchengescidchU%  viii.  p.  122,  &c;  Surius,  de  pro- 
bata sanctL  Hist,  viii.  p.  428.)  [W.  R.J 


DA' ME  AS  (Ao^«)  or  DF/MEAS,  1.  A  >u- 
tuary  of  Croton,  who  made  a  bronxe  statue  of  his 
fellow-citizen,  Milo,  which  Milo  carried  on  his 
shoulders  into  the  Altis.  This  fixes  the  artist's 
date  at  about  n.  c.  530.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  $  2.) 

2.  Also  ailled  Damias,  a  statuary,  born  at  Clfi- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  disciple  of  Puly- 
cleitus,  and  was  associated  with  other  artists  in 
the  execution  of  the  groat  votive  offering  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  at  Delphi  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aegospotami.  (b.  c.  405.)  Dameaa  cost 
the  statues  of  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Lyaander. 
(Paus.  x.  9.  §  4  ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19  ;  Thiersch. 
Epoebcn.  p.  276.)  [P.  S.J 

DA  MI  A.  [ArxcsiA.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Acuuaror),  of  Ephesus,  a  cele- 
brated rhetorician  and  contemporary  of  Philostra- 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Ephesus,  and  who  has 
preserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  life.  Iu 
his  youth  Damianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Aelius  Aristcides,  whom  he  afterwards  followed  as 
his  models.  He  appears  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in 
his  native  place,  and  his  reputation  as  a  rhetorician 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  had 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  rhe- 
toric, many  persons  Hocked  to  Ephesus  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  belonged 
to  a  very  illustrious  family,  and  was  possey*e-d  of 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  use,  for  he 
not  only  instructed  gratis  such  young  men  as  were 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  he  erected  or  restored 
at  his  own  expense  several  useful  and  public  institu- 
tions and  buildings.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ephesus. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  ever  published  aav 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  orations  or 
declamations.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph,  ii.  23  ;  Said. 
*.  r.  Aa^taxft;  Eudocia,  p.  130.)  [L.  S-] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Aommu^j),  a  celebrated  saint 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profession 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
St.  Cosmas,  with  whose  name  and  life  his  own  is 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  history  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  follows.  They  wereborn 
in  Arabia  :  their  father's  name  is  not  known, 
their  mother  s  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Christians.  After  receiving  an  excel- 
lent education,  they  chose  the  medical  profession, 
as  being  that  in  which  they  thought  they  cou'.d 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men ;  and  accordingly 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratuitously,  thus 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  'Arapyvpot,  by 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  They 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  crnel  tor- 
tures, in  company  with  several  other  Christians, 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  a.  d.  303 — 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  6ixth  century,  built  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  Constantinople,  and  an- 
other in  Pampbylia,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  (as  he  supposed)  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness 
through  their  intercession.  [Cosmar.]  [W.  A.G.J 

DAMIA'NUS  HELIODO'RUS.  [Hilio- 

DORl'h.] 

DA'MIO,  afreedman  and  servant  of  P.  Clodius, 
who  in  b.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  from  leaving 
his  house  and  from  assisting  Cicero.  (  A  scon,  im 
Afilon.  p.  47,  ed.  Orelli.)  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  is  the  same  as  Vettius  Damio,  into  whose  house 
Cicero  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  CltKliun 
party.  (Cic  ad  AO.  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 
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DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  physician  mentioned 
among  the  foreign  authors  used  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History,  who  must  therefore  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (PI in. 
//.  N.  xx.  40,  xxiv.  120.  Index  to  book  vii.)  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Plinius  Valerionus.  (  De  He  Med. 
iii.  20.)  [W.A.O.] 

DAMIPPUS  (tdfuwwos).  1.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  form  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
thorn,  Damippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  king's 
council  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliince 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Syracusans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Marcellus.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex« 
ions  with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  restored  Damippus  to  freedom.  (Polyb. 
vii.  5  ;  Liv.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
MSS.  attribute  the  fragment  v/A  irporoiat  xa) 
dyuBfit  rvxv^t  which  is  preserved  in  Stoboeus,  and 
is  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegac. 
(Oale,  Opuse.  Mt/tkol.  p.  698.)  [L.  S  ] 

DAM  IS  (Aa/m,  Acfauff).  1.  A  Mesaenian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
Messenia  on  the  death  of  Euphaes,  when  Aristo- 
demus  was  elected,  about  li.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  B.  c.  723),  Damis 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king.  He  failed,  however,  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  on  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Paus.  iv.  10, 13.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be- 
half of  the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  instrumental,  through  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  latter.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
14.)  He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  10; 
comp.  xxxv.  50.) 

3.  An  Epicurean,  introduced  several  times  by 
Lncian  as  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  {Dial. 
Mori.  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  Harica 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fabric.  Bibf. 
Grace,  vol.  iit  p.  602,  and  the  passages  of  Lucian 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  included  also  the  discourses  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author's  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Suid. 
#.  r.  AaVif  ;  Vows,  dc  Hist.  Grace,  p.  250,  ed. 
Westermann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.1 

DA  MO  (Aapoi).  a  daughter -of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  Iamblichus  ( Vit. 
Pythag.  c.  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  from  an 
epistle  of  Lysis  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hippasus 
or  Hipparchoa,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (viii. 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictly  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them  ; 
**  for,"  he  adds,  **  she  thought  her  father's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold  :  and  this  she  did  although 
a  woman."  But  the  genuineness  of  this  hist  un- 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  (HUtoria 
Midi*  rum  PkUosopharum*  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [O.  K.  L.  C] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (Aa/u$xapij),  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathias  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulu* 
Silentiarins  (81),  he  is  called  ypaftnarixri*  l*p4 
j8c£<rir.  There  is  another  epigram  (d3«rir.  359)  on 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
69;  Jacobs,  A  nth.  Urate,  iv.  39;  xiii.  881  ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  iv.  470.)  [P.  S.J 

DAMOCLES  (AofioirA^i),  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic.  Turn:,  v.  21.)  The  same 
story  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace,  (farm.  iii. 
1.17.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAMO'CRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (Aa^o- 
xpdrtis  or  Aiw*OKprf"rnt),  SERVI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  **  Scrvilitu"  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  ipiaros  larpSs  (De  Thcr.  ad  Pis.  c  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  (//.  W.  xxv.  49), 
he  was  **e  prim  is  medentium,"  and  relates  (H.  W. 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  ace.  Locos,  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  voL  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen.  i. 
19,  v.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  16,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047;  De  Antid. 
I  15,  ii.  2,  &c  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  90,  115,  See  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harlcs,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat, 
with  notes  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  part  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Leipx.  Lit.  Zcit.  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fabricio  in  44  Itibl.  Gr."  exhibit,  fascic.  v. ; 
Choulant,  Handb.  der  B&ckerkunde  fur  die  AeUcre 
Medicin.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  ( Ao^itprrof  )•  1  •  Of  Calydon 
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in  Aetolia,  was  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  a.  c. 
200,  and  in  the  discussions  as  to  whether  an 
alliance  should  be  formed  with  the  Romans  Damo- 
critus, w  ho  was  believed  to  have  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Rome.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
among  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  a.  c  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.  Quinctiu*  Flamininus  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  but  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Damocritus  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  insulted 
him  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis- 
putes on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  But  things  turned 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected :  in  B.  c 
191  the  Aetolians  were  defeated  at  Heracleia,  near 
mount  Octa,  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lautumiae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  bis 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Liv.  xxxi.  32,  xxxv.  12,  33,  xxxvi. 
24,  xxxvii.  3,  4<i;  Polvb.  xvii.  10,  xxii.  14; 
Appian,  de  Reh.  Syr.  21 ;  Brandstater,  Die  (Jttck. 
de$  Artol.  IxtmifM,  dfc,  p.  408,  Ac) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeus,  whom 
he  assisted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xl. 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  see  DxjfO- 
criti'h  in  fin.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Ao/ufitfHTot),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas(*.p.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  armies, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  relate*! 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  that 
every  seventh  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Eudocia  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  Ai&e- 
WMni*  foropla*  Kcd  dAAo,  but  nothing  further  ia 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITL'S  (Ao*uf- 
Kptrot,  Aij/ufK/rrof).  1.  A  statuary,  born  at  Si- 
cyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion. 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probably  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad.  (n.c  380.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippus  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eleian,  who  was  victor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Demo- 
crttus,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.  §  28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi  p.  500,  b.)     [P.  S.] 

DA  MO  Ob  RON  {&a(*oy*P—'),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extracts  from  his  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Geopomica.  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (AdVsw).  I.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogenes  in  supplying 
•hips  to  the  Phocians  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Pbocaea  was  founded.  (Paus. 
vii.  2,  3 ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  1 46;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean,  and  friend  of  Pythias  or 
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Phintias,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  sect. 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
a^ninst  Dionysitts  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
his  domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  Diony*iua,  Damon  unhesitatingly  oftVn*d 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  fri«-nd, 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both 
sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  bro- 
therhood. ( Diud.  x.  Frugm.  3;  Iarablich.  fit. 
PVtk.  33 ;  Cic  de  Off  iil  10,  Tuac  Quae*,  v.  22 ; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  7,  Ext.  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chaeroneia  and  a  descendant  of 
the  seer  Peripoltas,  by  whose  name  he  was  also 
called.  Having  been  insulted  with  a  degrading 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  who  was  wintering  at 
Chaeroneia,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  a  body  of  his 
companions,  assassinated  the  Roman,  and  fled 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  The  Chae ro- 
il cans,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  condemned 
him  to  death  ;  but  Damou  continuing  to  defy  them 
successfully,  and  to  ravage  their  binds,  the  council 
decoyed  him  back  by  fair  promises,  and  had  hira 
murdered.  It  was  said,  that  in  the  vapour-bath 
where  he  was  killed  strange  sights  were  long  seen 
and  strange  sounds  heard.  (Plut.  dm.  1.)  [E.  E.J 

DAMON  (Aa>»rX  1.  Of  Athens,  a  cele- 
brated musician  and  sophist.  He  was  •  pupil 
of  Lamprus  and  Agatbocles,  and  the  teacher  of 
Pericles,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  him  very 
highly,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  his  instruc- 
tions. (Cic  de  OruL  ii.  33;  Plut.  PerieL  4  ; 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  19.)  Damon  was  no  ordinary 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  particularly 
extolled  by  Plato  in  his  work  on  the  Republic, 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intellectual  powers  by 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodiens  and  others. 
His  influence  in  political  affairs  was  very  great. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  from  A  then*,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  part  be  had  taken  in  poli- 
tics. Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  was  the 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  had  a  very  inti- 
mate connexion  with  morality  and  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  nature.  (Plat.  Lades,  p.  197,  d., 
Alctbiad.  p.  1 18,  de  Rep.  iv.  p.  424,  c,  iii.  p.  400; 
Plut.  Arutid.  ]  ;  compare  Groen  van  Prinsteres, 
J*roiopoarxMjJkia  Platonica,  pp.  186—188.) 

2.  A  writer  of  proverbs  generally  called  Demon. 
[Dkmon  ]  [A.  S.] 

DAMON  (Ad>s»r).  1.  Of  Cyrene,  a  Greek 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
philosophers  (wpl  raw  *OsMo6<fmv,  Diog.  Laert. 
i.  40). 

2.  Of  Byzantium,  wrote  a  work  on  his  native 
place,  from  which  an  extract  is  quoted  by  Aelian. 
(  V.  H.  iii.  14  ;  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  442.)  Pliny  (//. 
N.  vii.  2)  speaks  of  a  Damou  who  seems  to  have 
written  on  Aethiopia,  [L.  &.] 

DAMO'PH  YLE  (Ao^ofwAw),  a  lyric  poeteaa 
of  Pamphylia,  was  the  pupil  and  companion  of 
Sappho  (about  611  a.  c).  Like  Sappho,  she  in- 
structed other  damsels.  She  composed  erotic 
poems  and  hymns.  The  hymns  which  were  sun* 
to  Artemis  at  Perga  were  said  to  have  been  com- 
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posed  by  her  after  the  manner  of  the  Aeolians  and 
Pamphylians.  (Philost.  VtL  Apol/on.  I  30.)  fP.  S.] 
DAMO'PHILUSorDEMO'PHlLUS,a  painter 
and  modeller  ( pLutet)  who,  with  Gorgasus,  embel- 
lished the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Circus  Maximut 
at  Rome  with  works  of  art  in  both  departments, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inscription  in  Greek 
verses,  intimating  that  the  works  on  the  right 
were  by  Dnmophilus,  those  on  the  left  by  Gorgasus. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  was  vowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postumius,  in  his  battle  with  the 
latins,  b.  c.  496,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cabins 
Vised  I  in  us  in  B.  c  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17,  94  ;  Tac 
Ann.  ii.  49.)    See  Dkmophllus.  [P.  S.] 

DAMO'PHILUS  (Ao*io>Aov),  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  brought  up  by  Julian,  who  was 
consul  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  His  writings 
were  very  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidas :  1.  ♦tAo4>»*Aoj,  the  first 
book  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  having  (wcpl 
d£toKT$Ttty  fbSklwv),  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Maxim  us  ;  2.  On  the  Lives  of  the  Ancients  (wepl 
fi'mv  <u>x<uw);  and  ™ry  many  others.  (Suid. 
».  v. ;  Voss.  J/isL  Graec  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wes- 
tcrmann.)  [P.  S.] 

DA'MOPHON  (AoMo^-v),  a  sculptor  of  Mes- 
sene,  was  the  only  Messenian  artist  of  any  note. 
(Paus.  iv.  31.  $  8.)  His  time  is  doubtful.  Heyne 
and  Winckelmann  place  him  a  little  later  than 
Phidias ;  Quatremere  de  Quincy  from  B.  c.  340  to 
B.  c.  300.  Sillig  (Catal.  Art.  $.  v.  Demophon)  ar- 
gues, from  the  fact  that  he  adorned  Messene  and 
Megalopolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  the  timo  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  was  built,  (u.c.372 — 370.)  Pausa- 
nias  mentions  the  following  works  of  Damophon  : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Lucina,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parts  uncovered  :  also,  statues  of  Hygeia  and  As- 
clepius  in  the  shrine  of  Eilcithyia  and  Asclepius, 
bearing  the  artist's  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
base  :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Ascle- 
pius :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  faces,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoena  (i  e. 
Cora)  and  De  meter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Pausanias.  He  also  repaired 
Phidias's  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
ivory  plates  of  which  had  become  loose.  (Paus.  iv. 
31.  §§  5,  6,  8,  viii.  31.  §§  3,  5,  37.  §  2.)  [P.S.] 

DAMOSTRA'TIA  (Aapmrrporfa),  a  courtezan 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  subsequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  Clcander,  the  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  12;  Clxandbr.)  [L.  S.J 

DAMO'STRATUS  (Aa^cr/xiTot),  a  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  259  ; 
Jacobs,  A  nth.  Graec.  ii.  235),  Aafuxrrpdrov  M- 
Brjfjia  toTs  vv^uptutt  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
statue  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  does  not  appear.  Reiske  supposed  that 
he  might  be  the  same  person  as  De  most  rat  us,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
(dAtcvrucd),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ.    (Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec.  xiii.  881 ;  Fabric. 
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Bill.  Graec  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  Harles,  xiii.  p.  138, 
old.  edit.;  Duiostratus.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMOTELES  (AomoWmj*).  1-  A  Spartan, 
through  whose  treachery,  according  to  one  account, 
Cleomencs  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sellasia,  a.  c.  222.  (Phylarch.  op.  Pint. 
Cleom.  28  ;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  65,  &c.)  Damoteles 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.), 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  recon- 
noitring assigned  to  him  by  Cleomencs  before  the 


An  Aetolian,  was  one  of  the  amliassadors 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Rome  in  &  c  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  pence.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object  M. 
Fulvius,  the  consul,  having  crossed  over  from  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Damoteles  to  Rome ;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epeirus  to  besiege  Ambracia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetoiia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Ambracia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  aud  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Damis,  No.  2.]  (Polvb.  xxi.  3,  xxii. 
8,  9,  12,  13;  Li  v.  xxx  viii.  8.)     "      [E.  E.] 

DAMO'XENUS  (Acuu^cror)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  ivmpo- 
4xn  and  'Eavror  wsrflwv,  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  front  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  he 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  Demoxenus.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Hugo  Grotius,  in  bis  Kxctrpta  e*  Tragoediii  et 
Comoediu  Graecis,  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Atb.  L 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  f.,  xi.  p.  469,  a.;  Suid.  «.  v.  ; 
Eudoc.  p.  131 ;  Mcineke,  Hut.  Crit.  Com.  Graec 
i.  p. 4 84,  &c^  iv.  p. 529,  Ac,  p.  843,  Ac.)  [P.  S.] 
DA N'AE  (Aawbj).  See  Acmsiua,  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
tune  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Danae  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardea,  aud  married 
Piliunnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Dnunus,  the  ancestor  of  Turn  us.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
372,  409,  with  Servius's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

DANA'IDES(A<u«tt«>),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Dmaus,  whose  names  are  given  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  5)  and  Hyginus  (Fab.  170),  though  they 
are  not  the  same  in  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus,  but  were 
compelled  by  their  father  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypermnestra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  (  Pind. Nem.  x.  7. ) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amyinone  and  fierbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (SchoL  ad  IHnd. 
J't/tk  ix.  200;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.  805.) 
Hypermnestra  was  punished  by  her  father  with  im- 
prisonment, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynceus.  The  Danaides  buried  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  and  were  purified  from  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Danaus  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  his  daughters  were  given 
as  prixes  to  the  victors.    (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  117.) 
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Pindar  mention*  only  forty-eight  Danaidea  aa  hav- 
ing obtained  husband*  in  thia  manner,  for  Hyperro- 
itcstra  and  Amymone  arc  not  included,  since  the 
former  waa  already  married  to  Lynceua  and  the 
latter  to  Poseidon.  Pau«aniaa  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Comp. 
iii.  1*2.  §  2;  Herod,  ii.  98)  mentions,  that  Auto- 
mata and  Scaea  were  married  to  Arch i teles  and 
Archander,  the  aona  of  Achaeua.  According  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  (t/rcub.  886  J,  the  Da- 
na'fdea  were  killed  by  Lynceua  together  with  their 
father.  Notwithstanding  their  puritication  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writers,  later  poet*  relate  that 
the  DanaTdes  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  46*2, 
fferoit.  xiv. ;  Horat  Cbrm.  iii.  11.  2"> ;  Tibull.  i. 
3.  79 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  168  ;  Serv.  ail  Ae*.  x.  497.) 
Stralio  (via.  p.  371 )  and  others  relate,  that  Danaiis 
or  the  Danaide*  provided  Argos  with  water,  and 
for  thia  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  worshipped 
at  Argos  as  divinities ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Danaldea.  Orid  call*  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Belidea,  from  their  grandfather,  Bolua ;  and 
Herodotus  (ii.  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  says,  that  they  brought  the  myateriea 
of  Demctcr  Thesmophoroa  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  Pelasgian  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [L.  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aovo^i),  a  son  of  Bcloa  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
He  waa  brother  of  Aegyptus  and  father  of  fifty 
daughters,  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(Apollod,  ii.  1,  §  4,  Ac)  According  to  the  com- 
mon atory  he  was  a  native  of  Cbemnis,  in  the 
Thebajs  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  91.)  Belua  had 
given  Danaiis  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  had  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaiis  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sons  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  hint,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  87),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughters.  On  hia  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  aet  up  an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  atory  in  Hero- 
dotus, a  temple  of  Athena  waa  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  daughters  of  Danaiis  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus, lalysus  and  Cameirus,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Danaide*.  From  Rhodes 
Danaiia  and  his  daughters  aailed  to  Peloponnesus, 
au<l  landed  at  a  place  near  Lerna,  which  was  after- 
ward* called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Paua. 
ii.  38.  S  4.)  At  Argoa  a  diapute  aroae  between 
Dana ui  and  Gelanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  ruahed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  Thia  occurrence  was  to  the 
Anjtves  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  Danaiia  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  aent  the 
wolf.  (Paua.  ii.  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  ml  Am.  iv. 
377,  who  relates  a  different  atory.)  Danaiis  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctunrv  of  Hera. 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §  tij  Hygin.  Fab.  I7(i.)  He  is 
further  said  to  have  built  the  acropolis  of  Argos 
and  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  dig- 
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ging  wells.    (StraK  i.  p.  28,  viii.  p.  871  ;  Eat- 

The  sons  « 


tath.  ad  Horn.  p.  461.)  The  sons  of  Aegyptus  in 
the  mean  time  had  followed  their  uncle  to  Argos  • 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaceful  sentiments  and 
sued  for  the  hands  of  hia  daughters.  Danaiis  still 
mistrusted  them  and  remembered  the  cause  of  bis 
flight  from  bis  country  ;  however  he  gave  them 
his  daughters  and  distributed  them  among  his  ne- 
phews by  lot.  But  all  the  brides,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hypermnestra  murdered  their  hatbands  by 
the  command  of  their  father.  [Danaides.]  In 
aftertimes  the  Argives  were  called  Danai.  Whe- 
ther Danaiia  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  he 
waa  killed  by  Lynceua,  hi*  son-in-law,  is  a  point 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  agreed, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argos,  and 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Argos  was  ahewn  there  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  (ii.  20.  §  4  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danana,  Hypermnestra 
and  Lvnceus  were  seen  at  Delphi  by  Pausanias. 
(x.  10.  15  2.)  [L.  S,] 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (Atupiras  or 
Aa4>t5ai),  a  grammarian  and  epigrammatist  of  Tel- 
messus,  of  whom  Suidas  says,  that  he  wrote  agauut 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  falsehood  in  saving  that 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  waa 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  the 
gods.  He  put  a  trick  upon  the  Delphian  oracle, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  should 
find  his  horse.  The  answer  was,  that  he  should 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this,  he  declared  that  he  had 
never  had  a  horse,  much  leas  lost  one.  But  the 
oracle  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  hia  return  home 
he  waa  seised  by  Attains,  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  the  name  of 
which  waa  Tsnror,  hone,  (Suid.  s.  r.  Awpfros  ; 
comp.  Cic  <U  Fat.  3;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  f  8.) 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mention*  a  moun- 
tain over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  it 
waa  aaid  that  Daphitas  was  crucified  for  reviling 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  preserves.  He 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  but,  of  course,  as  playing 
upon  the  word  Mpa^  instead  of  fnroi  (xi v.  p.  6*4 7). 
The  diatich  preserved  by  Strabo  is  also  included 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  p. 
330;  Jacobs  ii.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (Aa+r*t* 
and  Ao^rcubf),  surnames  of  Artemis  and  Apollo 
respectively,  derived  from  W<prTj,  a  laureL,  which 
was  ancred  to  Apolln.  In  the  case  of  Artemis  it 
is  uncertain  why  she  bore  that  surname,  and  it 
was  perhapa  merely  an  allusion  to  her  statue  being 
made  of  laurel- wood  (Paua.  iii.  24.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  750  ;  Philostr.  VU.  Apoilon.  L  16  ;  Eo- 
trop.  vi.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNAEUS  (Ao^rcubt),  a  Syracasan,  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  popular  party  in  that  city 
after  the  death  of  Diocles.  He  waa  appointed  to 
command  the  troop*  sent  by  the  Syractuans  toge- 
ther with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  allies,  to  the 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Carthaginians,  B.  c.  406.  He  at  first  defeated  the 
force  despatched  by  Himilco  to  oppose  his  advance, 
but  was  unable  to  avert  the  fall  of  Agrigentum, 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  unpopularity  caused 
by  that  event,  and  was  deposed,  together  with  the 
other  generals  on  the  motion  of  Dionvsius.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  had  estabUshed  himself  in  the 
supreme  command,  he  summoned  an  a«*ombly  of 
the  people,  and  procured  the  execution  of  Daph- 
together  with  hia  late 
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According  to  Aristotle,  the  great  wealth  of  D&ph- 
naeas  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  87.  92,  96; 
Arist  Pol.  v.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAPilNE  (Adupm),  a  fiiir  maiden  who  is 
mixed  up  with  various  traditions  about  Apollo. 
According  to  Pausanins  (x.  5.  §  3)  she  was  an 
Orcas  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Ge. 
Diodorus  (iv.  6G)  descritK-s  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teiresias,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Man  to.  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  Daphne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Oc  (Paus.  viii.  20. 
§  1  ;  Tzcta.  ad  Lymph.  6  ;  Philostr.  Vii.  Apollun. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  river  god  Peneius  in  The&saly 
(Ov.  Met.  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lastly  of 
Amyclas.  (Parthcn.  Erot.  15.)  She  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
•he  prayed  to  her  mother,  Gc,  who  opened  tho  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
•he  created  the  ever-green  laurel- tree  (Sd^nj),  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himself  a  wreath. 
Another  story  relates  that  Lcucippus,  the  Bon  of 
OcnomaUs,  king  of  Pisa,  was  iu  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  Apollo's  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  th«  nymphs.  (Paus.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  /.  c.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  L  452,  &c.) 
Daphne  in  her  flight  from  Apollo  was  metamor- 
phosed herself  into  a  laurel- tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Acupvhy,  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.  (Aelian,  V.  II. 
x.  18.)  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idacan 
shepherd;  but  it  docs  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magi).  v.)  His  story  runs  as 
follows :  The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis, and  for  which  he  is  also  called  the  favourite  of 
Apollo.  (Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  x.  26.)  He  was 
brought  up  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  shepherd,  avoiding  the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  his  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Echenais,  Xenea, 
Nomia,  or  Lyce, — Parthcn.  Erot.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Tkeocrit.  i.  65,  vii.  73 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  viii. 
68 ;  Phylarg.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  v.  20)  fell  in  Ioto 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
his  vow.  For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself,  having 
been  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorus  made  tho  fate  of 
Daphnis  the  theme  of  hW  bucolic  poetry,  which 
was  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  After  having  become 
blind,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help  him.  The 
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god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the  spot  where  this 
happened.  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  v.  20.)  Phylargyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  playing  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viii.  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness, 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ac- 
counts are  contained  in  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Edog. 
viii.  68 )  and  in  various  parts  of  .the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  iu  Rutilius 
Lupus  (de  Fig.  Sent.  15),  and  whose  nnme  Pithoeus 
wrongly  altered  into  Daphnidius.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnken,  ail  Rutil.  Lap. 
p.  52,  and  I  fist.  Crit.  Oral.  Grate,  p.  93.)  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  ( Vitruv.  vii.  I'rae/. 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  Chkrsiphron,  since 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi- 
phron.  (Vitruv.  /.  c.)  [P.  S.J 

DAPHNO'PATES,  THEODO'RUS  (0«&wpor 
Acupyonarnis),  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  primus  a  seert- 
tis  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byzantium  (Joan.  Scy- 
litzcs,  Praef.;  Cedren.  HisL  p.  2),  but  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  vis.  1.  An  oratiou  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  John  the  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place  in 
A.  D.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodoras  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August.  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  Apanthismata,  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St  Chrysostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaeus.  (Fabric 
Bibl.  Graee.  x.  p.  385,  Ac;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNUS  (Adupros),  a  physician  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p.  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  After  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAPYX  (Acting),  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Getae.  When  Crass  us  was  in  Thrace,  a  c  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  war  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Da  pyx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  was  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  C nutans,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  hit 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  26.)      [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (Adpo'aj'oj),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Elcctra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus,  Jasius,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Aetion  and 
Harmonia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  Uur 
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ditions  is  Arcadia,  Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  167.)    Dardanus  is  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  throttgh  them  of 
the  Romans.    It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  earlier  Oreek  legends  and  the  later  ones 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  he  was  married  to  Chryse,the 
daughter  of  Palas,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  him  two 
sons  Idaeus  and  Deimas.    These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Arcadia,  but  then 
they  separated  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it.    Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  his  father, 
Dardanus.     They  first  arrived  in  Sam oth race, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
having  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.   Here  Dardanus  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucrui,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardanus.    At  his  marriage  with  Chrysc,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacra  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  introduced  intoSamothrace, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  viiL  285) 
states,  that  ho  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace.    When  he  went  to  Phrygia  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him ;  and  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  invincible  as  long  as  the 
•acred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Troy  br 
his  descendants.    When  Cbryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Rateia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Hem.  1L.  xx.  215,  &c.;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  1,  Ac,  15.  §  3;  Dionys.  i.  61, 
&c  ;  Lycophr.  1302;  Eustath.  ad  //,  p.  1204; 
Conon.  AW.  21;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  3,  19.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  49  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortonn),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
Corythus.   (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  10,  vil  207.)    In  a 
battle  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel- 
met (tciput);  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  helmet     lie  gained  tho  victory,  and 
called  the  place  where  this  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emi^raUd  with  his  brother  Jasius 
from  Etruria.    Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
be  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  Samothrace,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Serv 
ad  Aen.  iii.  15,  167,  170,  vil  207,  210.)  There 
•re  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.   (Horn.  IL  xx.  459;  Eustath.  ad  II. 
pp.  380,  1697;  Pans,  viii.  24.  §  2.)      [L.  S.1 

DA'RDANUS  (AafSa*,,).  1.  A  Stoic  philo- 
sopher and  contemporary  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon 
(about  B.C.  110),  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mnesarchus. 
(Cic  Acad.  ii.  22 ;  Zumpt,  Utbtr  den  Best  and  der 
J'hilat.  Sehnlen  in  Ativan,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  Vii.  Soph.  ii.  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Aegae,  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
th™-  [L.  S.J 
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DA'RDANUS  (&dp9aroi%  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Sostratns  I, 
and  the  father  of  Crisamis  I.,  who  lived  probably 
in  the  eleventh  century  B.  c.  (Jo.  Tarlzea,  CM. 
vii.  Hi*.  155,  in  Fabric,  UiU.  Gran-,  vol.  xii.  a. 
680,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  (Aop«ot,  Aof*«uM, 

Ctes.,  II  eb.  tt'VTT,  £.  «.  Darya  vesh),  the 
vt  :  . 

several  kings  of  Persia.     Like  such  names  ia 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  significant  title.  Hero- 
dotus (ri.  98)  says  that  it  means  4p&-ni ;  but  the 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  is  doubtful  Same 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fabricated  by  Herodotus  him- 
self, for  p*£'ias  or  a-prjo-rfp,  from  the  root  *py  (do), 
meaning  the  person  who  achieve*  great  things ;  bnt 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  tlpyw  (restrain), 
in  the  sense  of  the  ruler.    In  modem  Persian 
Dara  or  Durab  means  lord,  which  approaches  very 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Pcrsepolitan  inscrip- 
tion, Dareush  or  Daryush  (where  the  sh  is  no 
doubt  an  adjective  termination),  as  well  as  to  the 
Hebrew  form.    Precisely  the  same  result  is  ob- 
tained from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xvL  p.  785),  who 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  names  suiTer 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  that 
Aapttoi  is  a  corruption  of  Aapsnjirqs,  or,  as  Salma- 
sius  has  corrected  it,  of  Aapuufr}*,  that  is  Daryrc. 
This  view  also  explains  the  form  Aopeuubr  used 
by  Ctesias.    The  introduction  of  the  y  sound  after 
the  r  in  these  forms  is  explained  by  Grotefend. 
Some  writers  have  fancied  that  Herodotus  in  say- 
ing that  Actios  means  and  that  Eiptot 
means  iprfas,  was  influenced  in  the  choice  of  hU 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  names  ;  and 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  the 
simple  fact,  which  contradicts  their  notion,  that 
the  order  of  correspondence  must  be  inverted. 
(Biihr,  Annot.  ad  for.)    The  matter  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Grotefend's  B<ilape  zu  Heerent  ldetn 
(Astatic  Hesearchs*,  vol.  ii.  Append,  it) 

1.  Darkiits  I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Hystaspes 
(Gustasp),  was  one  of  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who 
destroyed  the  usurper  Smxrdir,  after  whose  death 
Dareius  obtained  the  throne.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidae  ( Herod. 
L  209),  ia  a  branch  collateral  to  that  of  Ci 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by  X« 
(Herod,  vii  11)  seems  to  be  this: 


I 


Te'ispci. 


Cyrus. 


Cam  by  sea. 


Ariaramnea. 

I 

■sa 

i 


J  I 

Atohsa=y=  Dareiua, 
Xerxes. 


When  Cyrus  undertook  his  expedition  against  the 
MasAagetae,  Dareius,  who  was  then  about  twenty 
years  old,  was  left  in  Penis,  of  which  country  his 
father  Hystaspes  %vas  satrap.  The  night  after  the 
passage  of  the  Araxes,  Cyrus  dreamt  that  he  m^- 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  shoulders,  the  one  of 
which  overshadowed  Asia  and  the  other  Europe, 
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Inferring  that  Dareiui  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  Cyrus  sent  buck  Hystaspcsinto  Persis 
to  watch  his  son.  (Herod,  i.  209, 210.)  Dareius 
attended  Cambyses  to  Egypt  as  one  of  his  body- 
guard. (Herod,  iii.  139  ;"Syloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  imposture  of  the  Magian,  Dareius 
went  to  Suaa  just  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy 
against  the  usurper  was  formed,  and  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  six  other  conspirators,  who,  by  his 
advice,  resolved  to  act  without  delay.  [Smkrdi*.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
favour  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  was  advocated  by  Dareius,  and  Dareius 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareius,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Oebares, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himself,  B.  c.  621.  This  ac- 
count, instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
(Heerrn's  Asiatic  Rtsearchei,  ii.  p.  350;  comp. 
Tac.  Gtrm.  10.) 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  seems  to  have  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.  The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  of  Persian  tribes.  Their  discussion  about 
the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  notions.  The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  among  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspirators  afterwards  stipulated  with  Dareius, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
democracy  could  have  been  proposed.  At  all 
events,  the  accession  of  Dareius  confirmed  both  the 
*nprcnincy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
lated for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  selection  of  his 
wives  from  their  families.  A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  the  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be- 
tween the  royal  servants  and  Intaphernes,  one  of 
the  seven ;  and  Dareius,  thinking,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Intaphernes,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  himself,  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  relations  except  two.  (Herod,  iii.  118, 
119.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  seven  em- 
ployed  in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  their 
conquests  had  added  to  the  Persian  empire  the 
whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.  (Herod,  iii.  88.)  After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives,  namely,  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystone,  and  Parmys, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otones,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  married,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  celebrate  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be- 
gan to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  his  vast  empire, 
whioh  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  each  its  amount  of  tribute.  Persis  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  bad 
formerly  been  used  to  pay.    From  the  attention 
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which  he  paid  to  his  revenues,  and  from  hit  love  of 
money,  Dareius  was  called  by  the  Persians  koVtjAot. 
(iii.  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
and  reveuues  is  given  by  Herodotus,  (iii.  90,  &c.) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  (Aeluui,  N.A.  L59  ;  V\in.H.  N. 
vL  27.  s.  31.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  reimposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  governors  of  tho  provinces  would  seixe  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetas,  the 
governor  of  Sard  is,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Polycntes  and  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrobates,  the  governor  of  Daacylium  in  Bithynin, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareius  was  pro- 
vented  from  marching  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  one  of  his 
courtiers,  named  Bagoeus,  effected  the  death  of 
Oroetas  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  conseqnence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Deraocedes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius, 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  his  court— a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Democedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atossa  to  persuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dkmockoks.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
( i  rcece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De- 
mocedes escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures,  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.    (Herod,  iii.  135— 138.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 
ginning. The  successive  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
had  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece ;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  latter  by  his  wars  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
began  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Samos  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
Svloson,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
Zopyrus,  and  was  severely  punished  for  its  revolt, 
probably  about  RC  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Doreius's  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  a  c  5 1 3,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1,83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares, — far  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext.  Ctesias  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappodocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  rational  motives  which  can 
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now  be  assigned  are  the  desire  of  curbing  trilies 
wbich  had  been,  and  might  be  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece ;  and  perhaps  too  of  laying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
niu*  crossed  the  Thrncian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  Mandrocxbm,  a  Sam  tan  en- 
gineer, and  commemorated  bis  passage  by  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  he  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  after  the  passage  of  his  army ;  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Cors,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
Icne,  be  left  it  guarded  by  tbe  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  be  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  days  elapsed,  and  Milti- 
aobs,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
Daraius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  H  isTt  a  kits,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
tbe  probability  that,  if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  fall.  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dare i us.  The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  failed,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  tbe  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment. If  we  arc  to  believe  Herodotus,  he  had 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions ; 
and  he  recrosaed  the  Danube  with  so  large  mi 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabazus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
ceived the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross- 
ed at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sanlis, 
wheuce  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By- 
santiuin,  Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lcmnos,  [Otanks.]  Dareius  himself  thi*n  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artnphernes  governor  of 
Sard  is. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  pciico  (about  B.  c  505 — 301).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repuUed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [Aristagorar  ;  His- 
tiaklh;  HirriAS;  Mardonius;  Miltiadbs; 
Artaphbrnbs  &c.  ;  Thirl  wall '•  IFui.  of  Grtrce, 
ii.  c  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Da- 
reius was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  he  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  lat- 
ter view,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
invasion  of  Scythia,  the  reduction  of  Thrace,  and 
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some  minor  circumstance*.  The  period  of  peace 
which  preceded  the  war  « a*,  no  doubt,  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity,  after  the  wars  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  Scythian 
disaster.  Even  ThirlwalL,  who  takes  the  other 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewhere  an  aggressive 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  199).  So  great,  however, 
was  Dareius's  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  free 
states  of  Greece,  that  the  force  sent  to  subdue  then 
waa  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
army  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Scythia. 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  his  error, 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  must  be 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armament.  He  there- 
fore called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  empire ;  but, 
after  three  years  of  preparation,  bis  attention  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt,  and  tbe  dis- 
pute between  his  sons  for  the  succession  [  Aria- 
bio  N  as;  Xerxbr]  ;  and  the  decision  of  ibis  dis- 
pute was  very  soon  followed  by  his  death,  b.  c 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (conip.  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  ii.  p.  313),  or  31, 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
reius which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  expedition 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion (Herod,  iv.  145—205),  and  the  voyage  of 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  which  led  to 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  certain  Indian 
tribes,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44).  Djo- 
dorus  (i.  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  particulars  of 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  public  works  and 
legislative  reforms  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  daughter 
of  Gobryaa,  whom  he  had  married  before  he  came 
to  the  throne,  Artabazanes  and  two  others ;  by 
Atossa,  Xerxes,  Hystaspcs,  Achaemene*,  and  Ms- 
sistes ;  by  Artystone,  Ar-ames  and  Gobryaa ;  by 
Parmys,  Ariomardas ;  and  by  Phrataguna,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanes,  Abrocome  and 
Hyperanthe.  Diodorus  mentions  a  daughter, 
Mandane.  The  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  in  which 
bis  name  appears  arc  fully  described  by  G rote- 
fend  (Balayc)  mid  Hockh.  (let.  AM.  *r  /Vr*. 
Monum.)  Hockh  shews  that  the  sepulchre  which 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  (or  himself  is 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  Hachmrd.  (Hernd. 
iii.  70 — 160,  iv. — vi.,  vii.  1 — 4;  Ctes.  Per*.  14 — 
19,  ed.  Lion;  Diod.  ii.  5,  x.  17,  xi.  2,  57,  74; 
Justin,  i.  10,  ii.  3,  5,  9,  10,  vii.  3.  For  his  rela- 
tions to  the  Jews,  see  Ezra,  iv.  5,  v.  1 ;  Hagg.  L  1 ; 
ii.  1;  Zech.  L  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  3.  $  1.) 

2.  Da rbi L 8  IL,  was  named  Ocurs(  Xlxot)  be- 
fore his  accession,  and  was  then  surnamed  NorHrs 
(Ndfios),  from  his  being  one  of  the  seventeen  bas- 
tard sons  of  Artaxcrxes  I.  Longimanus,  wbo  made 
him  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  sister  Pnrysatis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  I. 
When  Soodianl's,  another  bastard  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  had  murdered  the  king,  Xerxes  II.,  he 
called  Ochus  to  his  court.  Ochus  promised  to  ijo. 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  large  army,  and 
then  he  declared  war  against  S>gdianua.  A r bo- 
nus, the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry,  Arxmrn-*. 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  and  Artoxares,  the  satnsp  of 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  placed  the  diadeiti 
upon  his  head,  according  to  Ctesias,  against  his 
will,  b.  c.  424 — 423.  Sogdianus  gave  himself  up 
to  Ochus  and  was  put  to  death.     Ochus  now 
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assumed  the  name  of  Dareius.  ile  was  completely  I 
under  the  power  of  three  eunuchs,  Artoxares,  | 
Artibarxanes  and  Atbous,  and  of  his  wife,  Pary- 
satis by  whom,  before  bis  accession,  he  had  two 
children,  a  daughter  Amistris,  and  a  wn  Arsaces, 
who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  ( 1 1. 
Mnemon).  After  his  accession,  Pary satis  bore 
him  a  son,  Cyrus  [Cyrus  the  Younorr],  and  a 
daughter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  early,  except  his  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctes.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesias 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  sons  ot  Ihireius 
and  Parysatis  Arsicaa  (afterwards  Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus,  Ostanes  and  Oxathres.  {Arias.  1.) 

The  weakness  of  Dareius's  government  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrections.  First  his 
brother  Arsites  revolted,  with  Artyphius  the  son 
of  Megahyzus  Their  Oreek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artasyras  and  they  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Piauthnes  had  precisely  a  aimilar 
result.  (a  a  414.)  [Tissaphbrnks.)  A  plot  of 
Artoxares,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bud ;  but  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
soon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaeus,  who  in  B.C  414  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
whose  death  (a.  c  408)  Dareius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Medes  revolted :  they  were, 
however,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
403 — 404  a  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Artaxerxes  II.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
differently  stated :  it  was  really  1 9  years.  Res- 
pecting his  relations  to  Greece,  see  Cyrus,  Ly- 
kandkr,  TlRSAPIIRRNR*.  (Ctes.  I'ert.  44 — 56; 
Diod.  xii.  71,  xiii.  36,  70,  108 ;  Xen.  Hdi.  i.  2. 
§  19,  ii.  1.  §  8,  Anub.  i.  1.  §  1  ;  Nehem.  xii.  22.) 

3.  Darril'8  III.,  named  Codomannus  before 
his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsaiues,  the  son  of 
Ostanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  His  mother 
Sisygambis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas 
after  the  murder  of  Arses  (a  c.  336),  in  which 
some  accused  him  of  a  shore ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
personal  beauty.  He  rid  himself  of  Bagoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codomannus  bad  not,  however, 
the  qualities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ous career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [  Ai.kxa.ndrr 
III.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  a  &  330.  (Diod.  xviL  5,  eke;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)  [P.  S  ] 
DAREIUS  (Aap*7o%),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I.,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselves 
committed,  (ac.  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
some  unimportant  variations,  by"  the  following 
writers.  (Ctes.  Pen.  29,  ed.  Lion  ;  Diod.  xi.  69  ; 
Justin,  iii.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Aopswi),  the  eldest  son  of  Arta- 
II. 
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sor  to  the  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiara,  by  his  father,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  suc- 
cession which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  was  then  fifty 
years  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  favourite  concubine  of  his  father's. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady's  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  father,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribazus, 
who  bad  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers,  against  his 
father's  life,  which  was  detected,  and  Dareius  was 
put  to  death.  (Plut.  Arias.  26 — 29;  Justin,  x. 
L2.)  [p.  S.] 

DARES  (Adpiji),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (v. 
9),a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliad  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  fact  to  be  the 
work  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptoletn. 
Hephaest  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  521.) 
Both  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patroclus,  and  Eustathius  adds,  that  Dares 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus w-hich  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xi.  2  ;  comp.  Isidor. 
OruJ%  i.  41)  the  Iliad  of  Dares  which  he  calls 
Qpiryla  'lAufr,  was  still  known  to  exist ;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidores  states  that  it  was  written  on 

in- leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
cient Iliad  has  come  down  to  us  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  nt 
Troy,  which  has  been  banded  down  to  us  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dare*.  It  bears  the  title  "Daretis  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Historia."  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters  and  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Corn.  Nepos 
to  Sallustius  Crispus.  The  writer  states  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares  written  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Corn.  Nepos  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms  such  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  name  of  Corn.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  alleged  translation 
previous  to  the  14th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Jnsephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  oi 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  difference*  and  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  two  works  are  so  great,  that  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis.  Dede- 
rich,  the  last  editor,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  was  a  real  Roman  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itself  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  bad  taste :  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  from  several  writers,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  novel.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  made  of  it  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Creteiisis.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Mercerus.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
l'Jruo.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Mcrcerus,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacier  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Strassh.  1691,  8vo.),  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1837,  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  bis  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundusium,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  B.  c  218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
provisions.  (Liv.  xxL  48.) 

2.  Of  Salapia.  lie  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  favoured  Han- 
nibal, while  Blattius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Home,  at  least  aa  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret 
But  as  Blattius  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
si  us,  he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasius,  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum- 
moned by  Hannibal.  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  accused  Dasius  of 
treachery  ;  and  Hannibal,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  both. 
However,  Blattius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
lapia with  iu  Punic  garrison  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans.  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  B.  c  '210.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  38;  Appian,  AnnUt.  45,  tic)        [L  S.] 

DA'SIUS,  ALTI'NIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
S'ntpronius  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  B.C  213,  bad  taken 
up  their  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  Against 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  Arpi  into  his 
hands,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
45.^  [L.  S.] 

DATAMES  (AoTd>i,»),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 


son  of  Camisenres  by  a  Scythian  mother.  Hit 
father  being  satrap  of  Cilicia  under  Artaxerxes 
II.  (Mnetnon),  and  high  in  the  favour  of  that 
monarch,  Da  tames  became  one  of  the  king's  body- 
guard ;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Cadusii,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  his  father  (who  had  fallen  in 
that  war)  in  the  government  of  his  province. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  military 
abilities  and  his  seal  in  the  service  of  the  king ; 
and  reduced  to  subjection  two  satraps  who  had 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  Thy  us,  governor  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Asp  is  of  Cataonia.  He  was  in 
consequence  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king  with 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  the  re- 
covery of  Egypt;  but  the  machinations  of  bis 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  risks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,  induced 
him  to  change  hi*  plan,  and  throw  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  king.  He  withdrew  with  the  troops  under 
hit  command  into  Cappadocia,  and  madf  common 
cause  with  the  other  satraps  who  bad  revolted 
from  Persia.  Artabaxus,  one  of  the  generals  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  advanced  against 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  entirely  defeated.  The 
great  reputation  that  Da  tames  bad  acquired  in- 
duced Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  utmost  exertions  to 
effect  his  subjection,  but  Autophradates,  who  was 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  army,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Da  tames,  however, 
though  constantly  victorious  against  open  foes, 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and,  after 
evading  numerous  plots  that  had  been  formed 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  conference 
by  Milhri dates,  the  son  of  Ariobarxanea,  who  had 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the  appearance 
of  hostibty  to  the  king.  (Corn.  Nep.  Data™**  ; 
Diod.  xv.  91;  Polyaen.  viL  21,  29.  f  1.) 

Da  tomes  appears  to  have  obtained  the  hit: 'not 
reputation  in  his  day  for  courage  and  ability  in 
war,  which  caused  his  fame  to  extend  even  among 
the  Greeks,  though  he  did  not  come  into  personal 
collision  with  them.  Cornelius  Nepos  (to  whose 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  only  connected 
narrative  of  his  life)  calls  him  the  bravest  and 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Haxni)- 
car  and  Hannibal ;  but  there  is  much  confusion  ia 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  it  ia  difficult 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recorded  by  PoKai— 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  history.  The 
chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Nepos  is  also 
very  obscure ;  but  according  to  that  author  and 
Diodorus  it  would  appear  that  Datames  must  have 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  n.  c  362.  Clin- 
ton is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  much  longer 
interval  elapvd  between  his  revolt  and  his  death 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  Hi.  p.  422,  not)   [E.  H.  B.] 

DATAPH ERNES  (AaTwpspnji),  a  Persian  in 
the  confidence  of  Bessus,  and  one  of  those  who 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  n.  c.  329.  He  joined 
Spitantcnes,  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  his  revolt  and, 
when  their  cause  became  desperate,  took  refuge 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Spitamenes,  delivered  him  up  in  chains  to  Alexan- 
der. (Arr.  A  nab.  Hi.  29,  30,  iv.  1,  &c. ;  Diod. 
xvii.  83 ;  Curt  vii.  5,  6,  &c,  vui.  3 ;  Freinsh.  ad 
loc.)  [E.  E  ] 

DATIS  (Afint),  a  Mode,  who,  together  with 
Artaphernea,  had  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  sent  by  Dareius  Hystaspis  against  Eretria 
and  Athena,  and  which  were  finally  defeated  at 
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Marathon  in  a.  c  490.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  Ac.) 
[Artaphkhnba,  No.  2.J  When  the  armament 
was  on  its  wav  to  Greece  through  the  Aegean  &>  a, 
the  Delions  fled  in  alarm  from  their  island  to 
Tenos;  but  Thais  n>  assured  them,  professing  that 
his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  commands  of  the 
king,  would  lend  him  to  spore  and  respect  the 
birthplace  of 44  the  two  gods."  The  obrious  expla- 
nation  of  this  conduct,  as  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  correspondence  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  rejected  by  Miiller  in  favour 
of  a  far  leu  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97  ; 
Muller,  Dor  ii.  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  ThirlwalTs  Greece, 
toL  ii.  p.  231 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del, 
255.)  The  religious  reverence  of  Datis  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  the 
statue  of  Apollo  which  some  Phoenicians  in  his 
army  had  stolen  from  Deli  urn  in  Boeotia.  (Herod, 
vi  118  ;  Pans.  x.  28  ;  Suid.  n  e,  Akra.)  His 
♦wo  sons,  Armainithres  and  Titliaciia,  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
language,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  failing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enriched 
it  with  a  new  word  —  AarurpAs.  (Suid.  /.  c; 
Arist.  Pax,  289 ;  Schol.  ad  loc.)  (E.  E.J 

DATIS  (Adrir)  is  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  86)  as  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Carcinus  the  elder  [see  p.  612], 
though  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherec rates.  (Ap.  Schol.  ad  Arid.  Vesp. 
1 509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (289),  Datis 
is  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Wasps  (1502)  tells  us  that  only  one,  via. 
Xenocles,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
choral  dancers.  From  these  considerations,  Meineke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  expressive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  tarurp6s.  (Meineke, 
JIU.  Crit.  Com.  Grate,  p.  513,  Ac,  where  in  p. 
515,  PhiJocles  occurs  twice  erroneously  for  Xeno- 
cles.)  (E.  E.J 

DA  UN  US  (Aavvos  or  Aauwof).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  Iapyx  and 
Peucetius.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
with  Illyrians  and  Messapians,  landed  on  the 
eastern  const  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ausonians, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Daunia,  Peucelia,  and  Messapia.  The 
three  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  Iapy- 
gions.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae,  was  married 
to  Venilia.  He  was  the  father  of  at  least  the  most 
ancient  among  the  ancestors  of  Turnus.  (Virg. 
Aem.  ix.  4,  and  Serv.  on  ix.  148.) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  IUyria,  his  native  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
gave  hi*  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country. 
(Daunia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Diomedcs,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 
F.uippe  in  marriage.  (Fest.*.v.;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii. 
1 1 ;  comp.  Diomkobs.)  [L.  $.] 

DAU'RISES  (Aavpt<rnt\  the  son-in-law  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (b.  c.  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Ephesus,  Dauriges  marched  against 
the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
A  by  d  us,  Percote,  Lampancus,  and  Paesus,  each  in 
"  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Carious, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  reTolt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Dauriscs  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  116 
—121.)  [P.  S.] 

DAVID,  of  Nerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Sy nanus,  the  preceptor  cf 
Proclus,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
is  given  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Mimoire  sur  la  Vie 
el  let  Outrages  de  David,  Paris,  1829  ;  comp.  Berlin. 
Jahrb.  fur  tcissensck.  Krililc.  1829,  p.  797,  Ac 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  languages,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  without  some  merit, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  Aristotelia,  vol.  L  pp.  206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  was 
alive  when  the  philosophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 


certain. (Fa 


Dili.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  209,  485,  v. 


p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant.  (liuhle's  Aristot.  vol. 
L  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Atiatique,  vol.  i.)  There  is  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  some  name,  but  a  different 
person,  namely.  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
|  Rechcrchcs  sur  rAge  et  COrigine  des  Traduction* 
LatinestT  Arist.  Paris,  1 8 1 9,  pp.  196,  197.)  [A.  S.J 

DAZA  MAXIM  IN  US.  [Maxiuinuk,] 

DECATE'PHORUS  (Awarrl^opoi),  that  is 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Megaia. 
Pausanias  (i.  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pythius  and  Dccatephorus  at  Megara  re- 
sembled Egyptian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (AsWlaAot),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Dacians  equivalent  to 
chief  or  king,  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell.  Poll.  Trig. 
Tgrann.  c.  10),  and  that  tbe  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Deccbalus  of  Dion 
Cassius  is  named  Diurpaneus  by  Orosius,  and 
Dorphaneus  by  Jornandcs. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
held  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Douras,  who 
abdicated  in  his  favour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts,  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tation far  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
calamities,  Domitian  hastened  (a.o.  86^  with  ail 
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the  troop*  he  could  collect  to  Illyria,  and,  reject- 
ing the  pacific  though  iusulting  overture*  of  De- 
cebalus, committed  the  chief  command  to  Cor- 
nelius Fuse  us  at  that  time  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rium,  an  officer  whose  knowledge  of  war  was  de- 
rived from  studies  prosecuted  within  the  halls  of  a 
marble  palace  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious 
court.  The  imperial  general  having  passed  the 
frontier  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  perished  after  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  and  the  legions  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
This  failure  again  called  forth  Domitian  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Moesia  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  assuming  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  carefully  abstained  from  exposing  his 
person  to  the  dangers  of  a  military  life,  and  moving 
from  town  to  town,  abandoned  himself  to  his  foul 
appetites,  while  his  officers  sustained  fresh  dis- 
honour and  defeat  Occasional  glimpses  of  success, 
however,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victorious  career  of  the  barbarians,  and  espe- 
cial mention  is  made  of  the  exploits  of  a  certain 
Julianus,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  the  foe,  and  threatened 
even  the  royal  residence,  while  Vezinas,  who  held 
the  second  place  in  the  I>acian  kingdom,  escaped 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  death  until  the  danger  was  past  At 
length  Domitian.  harassed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protracted  struggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  losses  sns- 
tained  in  his  contest  with  the  (Juadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  was  constrained  to  solicit  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refused  to  grant  Dece- 
balus  despatched  his  brother,  Diegis  or  Degis  by 
name,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  some  pri- 
soners and  captured  arms  were  restored,  and  a 
regal  diadem  received  in  return.  But  the  most 
important  and  disgraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
was  for  a  time  carefully  comvaled.  Notwith- 
standing his  pompous  pretensions  to  victory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  his 
antagonist  by  a  heavy  ransom,  had  engaged  to 
furnish  him  with  a  large  body  of  artificers  skilled 
in  fabricating  all  instruments  for  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  submitted  to  an 
unheard  of  degradation  by  consenting  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  These  occurrences  arc  Iwlieved 
to  have  happened  between  the  years  a.d.  86—60, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  details  of  the  different 
events  are  presented  in  a  most  confused  and  per- 
plexing form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Trajan  soon  after  hia  accession  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  predecessor, 
and  at  once  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
league.  Quitting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(a.d.  101 ),  he  led  an  army  in  person  against  the 
Dacians,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortune,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  severely. 
Pressing  onwards,  a  second  victory  was  gained  by 
Lusius  Quietus,  commander  of  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  were  stormed,  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  from  Fuscus  were  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  Sarmazcgetusa  (Ztputfty*6oi«ra),  was 
invested.  Decebalus  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
temporise,  waa  at  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms 
"  by  the  conqueror,  who  demanded  not  only 
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the  restitution  of  all  plunder,  but  the  cession  of  a 
large  extent  of  territory.  Trajan  then  returned 
to  Home,  celebrated  a  "triumph,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Dacicus.  The  war  having  been,  however, 
soon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  resolved  upon  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  regions  beyond  the 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the  river 
about  six  miles  below  the  rapid,  now  known  as  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  maintain 
his  communications  with  ease  and  certainty,  suc- 
ceeded, after  encountering  a  desperate  resistance,  in 
subjugating  the  whole  district  and  reducing  it  to 
the  form  of  a  province,  (a.d.  105.)  Decebalus 
having  seen  his  palace  captured  and  his  country 
enslaved,  perished  by  his  own  hands,  that  be 
might  not  fall  alive  into  those  of  the  inva- 
ders. His  head  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  his  trea- 
sures, which  had  been  ingeniously  concealed 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Sargetia,  (now  the 
/strip,  a  tributary  of  the  Marosch,)  which  tiowed 
beneath  the  walls  of  his  mansion,  were  discovered 
and  added  to  the  spoil. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  6,  and  note  of  Reiinarus,  7, 
10,  lxviii.  6 — 15;  Tacit  Aorie.  41  ;  Juven.  iv. 
and  SchoL;  Martial,  v.  3,  vi.  76;  Plin.  EjnaL 
viii.  4,  9,  x.  16  ;  Sueton.  Domit.  6;  Eutmp.  vii. 
15  ;  Euseb.  Chrtm.  ;  Zonar.  xi.  21  ;  Oros.  vii.  10  ; 
Jornand.  Jt  G.  13,  Petr.  Patric.  Excerp.  Up.  p. 
23,  ed.  1648  ;  Engel,  Comment,  de  Trajan.  exped. 
ad  Danub.  Vindohon.  1794,  p.  136;  Manm-rt, 
Ret.  Traj.  Imp.  ad  Danub.  1793;  Franke, 

Gesehiehte  Trajan,.  1837.  [W.  H.] 

MAGN.  DECE'NTIUS,  the  brother  or  cousin 
of  Magnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stant, he  was  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351,  and  raised 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  During  the 
war  in  Gaul  against  the  Alemanni,  Decentius  waa 
defeated  by  Chnodomarius,  the  leader  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  upon  this,  or  some  previous  occasion, 
the  Treviri,  rising  in  rebellion,  closed  their  gates 
and  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  Upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Magnentiuv. 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hastening,  and  finding  that 
foes  surrounded  him  on  every  side  so  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  strangled  himself  at  Sens  on 
the  18th  of  August  a.  d.  353.  The  medals  which 
assign  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Augustus  are 
deemed  spurious  by  the  best  authorities.  His 
name  appears  upon  genuine  coins  under  the  form 
Mag.  or  Magn.  Dbckntius,  leaving  it  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  the  contraction  by 
M<i<jnus  or 

Decentius  is  called  the  brother  of  Magnentius  by 
Victor,  de  Cue*.  42,  by  Eutropius,  x.  7,  and  by 
Zonaras,  xiii.  8, 9  ;  the  kinsman  (eonsanpt 


yivti  evrarrofjiifoy)  by  Victor,  KftU.  42,  and  by 
Zosimns,  ii.  45,  54.    See  also  Ann.  Marc.  xv.  »• 
§  4,  xvL  12.  §  5 ;  Fast  Idat  [  \V.  R.  ] 


DE'CIA  GENS,  plebeian,  but  of  high  anti- 
quity, became  illustrious  in  Roman  history  by  twa 
members  of  it  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  pre- 
of  their  country.    The  only  cognomens 
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that  occur  in  this  gens  are  Mus  and  Svmoo : 
for  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a  surname 
»ee  Dri-U's. 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUS.  1.  C.  Appu- 
lbii'8  Decianus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.c. 
00.  In  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown, 
lie  also  brought  an  accusation  against  L.  Furius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Metellus  Numidicus.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be- 
fore the  public  assembly  the  fate  of  L.  Appuleius 
Suturuinus  and  ServiliusGlaucia,  and  endeavoured 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontus,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic 
pro  Rubir.  perd.  9,  pro  Flaoc  32 ;  Schol.  Bobiens. 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli ;  Val.  Max.  viil  1.  §  2 ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  33.) 

2.  C.  Appulbiub  Dkcianis,  a  son  of  No.  I, 
lived  as  negotiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Pcrgamus, 
and  at  Apollonis.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towards  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  insolent  character,  and  in  the  end  ho  was  con- 
demned by  the  praetor  Flaccus,  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  been  accused  by  De- 
cianus, the  father.  In  b.  c.  59,  Decianus  took 
vengeance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Laelius  brought  against  him.  (Cic  pro 
Place.  29—33  ;  SchoL  Bobiens.  pp.  228,230, 242, 
ed.  Orelli.)  [L.  S.] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAU'TIUS,  was  consul  in 
a  c.  329  with  I».  Aemilius  Mamercinus.  It  was 
his  province  during  his  consulship  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privernnm,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  another  army  to  meet  the  Gauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.  But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privernum.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  strong  garrison  was  left  on  the  spot.  On  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privernatans, 
Decianus  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fate.  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.Plautius  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  Livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plnutius  Proculus.  In 
B.  c.  312,  C.  Plnutius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Acmilia,  while  Appius  Claudius,  refusing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Liv. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  1  ; 
Frontin.  de  Aauaed.  L  5;  Diodor.  xx.  36.)  [L.  S.] 
DECIA'NUS  CAT  US.  [Cati*.] 
DEtTDIUS  SAXA.  [Saxa.] 
DECI  MIUS.  The  Decimii  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Samnite  family  of  Bovianum,  at 
least  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  tliat  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
his  descendants,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Flavis.  The  following 
list  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
cognomen. 

1.  Numerius  Dbcimits,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
mum,  is  called  tiie  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Samnium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  nnd  his 
wealth.  In  B.  c.  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
With  these  forces  Decimius  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  unfavourable  turn  for  Minucius,  the 
magister  equitum.  Two  castella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.    (Liv.  xxii.  24.) 

2.  C.  Decimius,  was  sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  169  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  as 
ambassador  to  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  aa  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculjtate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xlii.  35,  xliii.  II, 
15,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Decimius,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  a  c. 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii. 
19.) 

4.  L.  Decimius,  was  sent  in  n.  c  171  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Illyrian  king  Gcnthius,  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  effected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xlii. 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  Decimius,  a  person  who  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  {(juartforiut),  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Pompey.  In  B.  c  47  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Cercinn  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompcians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  tho 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  inland,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel.  (Caes.  JMl.  Afr.  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Atticus.  (Cic  ad  Att.  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CTUS.  I.  M.  Pecu-s,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  secession  to  the  sacred  mount  in  n.  c.  495. 
(Dionys.  vi.  88.) 

2.  M.  Dbciur,  tribune  of  the  people  in  n.  c. 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  duumviri  nurules  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Dkcius,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  n.  c. 
168  brought  to  Home  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  tho 
Illvrinns,and  of  the  capture  of  their  kingGeuthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Dkch'R.  according  to  Cicero  {de  Oral.  ii. 
31)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (tie  Vir.llL  72),  whereas 
Livy  (Epit.  61)  calls  him  Q.  Dccius,  was  trilune 
of  the  people  in  B.  c  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 

I  by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
|  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  for  having  thrown  citizens 
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into  prison  without  a  judicial  verdict.  The  enemies 
of  Decius  asserted  that  he  had  been  induced  by 
bribes  to  bring  forward  this  accusation.  Four 
years  later,  B.  c  115,  Decius  was  praetor  urban  us, 
and  in  that  year  be  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Acmilius  Scaurus,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep- 
ing his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  him.  The 
haughty  Scaurus  turned  round  and  ordered  him  to 
rise,  but  when  Decius  refused,  Scaurus  tore  his 
gown  and  broke  the  chair  of  Decius  to  pieces ;  at 
the  Mime  time  be  commanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Qpimius  to  take 
np  arms  against  C.  Gracchus,  to  whose  party 
Decius  evidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Decius 
as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulvius  Flaccos,  the 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  he  was 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  life.  It 
is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Luciliua,  which  is  preserved 
by  Cicero.  (IM  Oral,  il  62,  comp.  il  30,  31,  lint. 
28.  Part.  oraL  30.) 

5.  P.  Dacti  a,  a  colleague  of  M.  Antony  in  the 
tr/tirmrirafu*.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
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Decius  the  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  upon  Rheghns. 
He  gave  him  something  which  he  was  to  apply  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  painful  it  might  be, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physician  should 
return  from  Messana.  The  order  was  obeyed, 
but  the  pain  became  at  last  quite  unbearable, 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  be  was  <juite 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  in  B»  c  271, 
Fabricius  was  sent  out  against  Rhegium  ;  be  be- 
sieged the  place,  and  took  it.  All  the  survivors  of 
the  Campaniau  legion  that  fell  into  his  hands,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Rome, 
where  tbey  were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the 
forum.  The  citizens  of  Rhegium  who  were  jet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  place.  Decius 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap- 
pian,  Sumnti.  Excerpt,  ix.  I — 3 ;  Diodor.  fhn/nu 
HL  xxii.;  hir.  Epit.  12,  15;  Polyb  i.  7;  VaL 
Max.  vii.  7.  §  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  249  —  251, 
whose  full  name  was  C.  Msssius  Qt?i.vrts 
Trajan  us  Decks,  was  born  about  the  clow 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubal  ia,  a  village  in 
I*wer  Pannonia,  being  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  monarchs  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  Illy- 
rian  stock.  We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
his  early  career,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 


of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificing   entrusted  with  an  important  military 


himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joining  Antony 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Octavinn  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  be  allowed  Decius  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic  Phil.  xi.  6,  xiii.  13;  Appinn, 
B.  C.  iii.  80.) 

6.  Dacit'A,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (B.  C.  iv. 
27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavinn, 
and  Lcpidus.  Decius  and  lilo,  on  hearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  they  were  recognized  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [  lu  S.J 

DE'Cll'S  JUBK'LUUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
commander  of  the  (  nmpaniAn  legion  which  the 
Romans  stAtioned  at  Rhegium  in  B.  c.  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.    Decius  and  his  troops, 
envious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitants  of 
It  helium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
wiih  which  the  Mnmertines  had  carried  out  their 
disgraceful  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  al 
citizens  wore  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  his 
soldiers  attacked  them ;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  took  the 
women  to  themselves.    Decius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  formed  connexions  w  ith  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  Heat  first  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rhegines 
intended  to  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pyrrhus. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreants  at 
Rhegium,  And  Decius  for  some  year*  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  unmolested.  During  that  period 
he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
venturing  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  he  sent  for 
one  to  Messana.     This  physician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  a  fact  which  few  persons  knew, 
and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on 


plan. 
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upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Philippus 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  subordination 
in  the  army  of  Moesia,  which  bad  been  dis- 
organised by  the  revolt  of  Marinus.  [Pmilippis; 
Mahinub.]  Decius  accepted  this  appointment 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  misgivings  a*  to 
the  result.  On  bis  appearance,  the  troops  deem- 
ing their  guilt  beyond  forgiveness,  offered  the 
envoy  the  choice  of  death  or  of  the  throne.  With 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accepted  the 
hitter  alternative,  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  and 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  Italy,  having 
previously,  according  to  Zonaraa,  written  to  as- 
sure bis  sovereign  that  his  faith  was  still  un- 
broken, and  that  he  would  resign  the  purple,  a* 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
legions.  Philippus,  not  trusting  these  professions, 
hastened  to  meet  bis  rival  in  the  field,  encountered 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  was  defeated,  and 
*Iain.  This  event  took  place  towards  the  end  of 
a.d.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  extending 
to  about  thirty  months,  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  appeared  as  a  formidable  foe  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  and  having  crossed  the  Danube, 
under  Cniva  their  chief,  were  ravaging  the 
Thracian  provinces.  The  details  of  their  inva- 
sion are  to  found  in  Jornandes,  ZosimuA,  and 
the  fragmeuts  of  Dexippus,  but  these  account*  ap- 
pear so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  or  re- 
concile their  statements.  It  would  seem  that  th« 
barbarians,  in  the  first  instance,  repulsed  Decius 
near  Philippopolis,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  take 
that  important  city,  but  having  lost  their  bc*4 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  were  now 
advancing  from  different  points,  they  offered  to 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  surrender 
of  their  prisoners  and  plunder.  These  overtures 
Wing  rejected,  the  Goths  turned  to  bay,  and  gave 
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buttle  near  Abricitira  late  in  the  year  A.n.  251. 
After  a  deadly  struggle,  their  desperate  valour, 
aided  by  the  incautious  confidence  of  the  Roman*, 
prevailed.  The  ton  of  the  emperor  was  slain  by 
an  arrow,  while  Decius  himself,  with  his  bes't 
troops,  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  ciril  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
deserve  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  state  was  every  day  becoming  more 
painfully  apparent,  and  the  universal  corruption  of 
public  morality  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
ful vigour  to  the  body  politic  Two  remedies  sug- 
gested themselves,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.  It  was  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Rome  might  regain  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Dccius  prevented  tho  new  censor. 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror, from  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  produced  any  beneficial  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  zealots  was  more  prompt 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  Fabian  us,  Rabylus,  and  Alexander ;  Origen 
was  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.  In  Africa, 
vast  numbers,  falling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
owned their  belief,  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  rcadiuission  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Lapai,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
west  [Cvprianus.] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Dccius  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ties are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  for  ita  develop- 
ment. Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  disposition  was  most  amiable,  that 
he  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  affable  in 
his  civil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
field.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  historians,  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
severally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
valour,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modern  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  the  other,  can 
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scarcely  be  pronounced  fair  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  render  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 

(Victor,  de  Cant.  29;  EpiU  '29;  Eutrop.  ix.  4; 
Trebell.  Pollio  Valerian,  c  1  ;  Euseb.  Hisf. 
EccU*.  vi  39,  &c;  Zosira.  i.  21—23;  Zonar.  xii. 
19,  20;  Joniandes,  It  G.  c  16,  &c.  For  the 
family  of  Decius,  see  Herrnnia  Etrtscilla, 
Hbrbnniuh  ETRUscra,  HoariLUNirs.)  [\V.  R.J 

DE'CI  US,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  there 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  Capitol.  He 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c,  but  his  date 
is  very  doubtful.    [Charkk.]  U'-S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patrne,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  (A -in.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  wns  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty  four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
where  different  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrianus, 
Dentrianus,  Dextrianus,  and  Demetrianus.)  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tacfarinas  in  a.  d.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  although 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  lion,  until  he  fell.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  20.)  1 1*. S. ] 

DE'CTADES(A»nT(<37jf),  «  mentioned  by  Pnr- 
thenius  (EroL  13)  as  an  author  from  whwn  he 
relates  the  story  about  Harpalyce.  We  may  thus 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.    [L.  S.] 

DE'CTION  (Asirrlsw),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron's  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etytnologkum 
Magnum  (».  v.  jvivs ;  com  p.  Valckcnaer,  Eurip. 
Hiprwltf.  p.  291.)  [L.  S.j 

DE'CULA,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  was  consul  in  B.  c 
81,  with  Cornelius  Dolabclla,  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla ;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  his 
hands.  (Ck.  as  L*i-  Agr.  ii.  14  ;  Gellius,  zv.  28 ; 
Appian,  AO.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIANEIRA  (AijIoVsipa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeneus,  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  g  1  ;  Hygtn.  Fab.  31,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Meleager.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  staff,  and 
changed  them  into  birds,  with  the  exception  of 
De'ianeira  and  (Jorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysus,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Achelous 
and  Heracles,  who  both  loved  Deianeiru,  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife-  of  Hera- 
cles, and  afterwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  she  hung  herself.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  3, 
6.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  34,  &c. ;  comp.  Achzlous; 
Hbracles  ;  Dbxambnus.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DEICOON  (ATjImW).  1.  A  son  of  Heracles 
bv  Megara,  was  killed  by  his  own  father  during 
his  ravings.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn. 
U,l.  ix.  2*8.) 
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2.  A  Trojan  hero,  ion  of  Pegasus,  was  a  friend 
of  Aeneas,  and  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  //. 
v.  534.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (AnttdVww).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Rcllerophontes  and  wife  of  Evander,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (Diod.  v.  79.) 
Homer  (//.  vi.  197)  calls  her  Laodameia. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lycomcdes  in  the  island  of 
Scyrus.  When  Achilles  was  concealed  there  in 
maiden's  attire,  Dei'dameia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneirus  also.  (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  7  ; 
Ptolem.  lieph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Peirithous,  who  is  commonly 
called  Hippodamein.  (Plut  The*.  30;  corap.  Hip- 
pod  am  kia.)  [L.  S.] 

DKIDAMEIA  (Ai)3d>«a).  1.  Daughter  of 
Aeacidcs,  king  of  Epcirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus. 
While  yet  a  girl  she  was  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  and  having  ac- 
companied that  prince  and  Olympias  into  Macedo- 
nia, was  besieged  in  Pydna  together  with  them. 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  4  ;  Diod.  xix.  33;  Justin,  xiv.  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  married  to  Demetrius  Paliorcctes,  at  the  time 
when  the  fatter  was  endeavouring  to  establish  his 
power  in  Greece,  and  thus  became  a  bond  of  union 
between  him  nud  Pyrrhus.  (Plut.  Demetr.  25, 
J'yrrh.  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Asia 
to  support  his  father  against  the  confederate  king*, 
he  left  Deidameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  bis  defeat 
at  Ipsua,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Megara, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilicia  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  given  his  daughter  Stratoniee  in 
marriage  to  Scleucus,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  fell  ill  and  died,  B.  c  300.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
spent  his  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
captivity.    (Plut  Dametr.  53.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of  Epeirus, 
after  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  murder  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  was  the  fast  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambracia,  bat  was  induced  by 
the  offer  of  an  honourable  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Kpeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  family,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  sho  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
•ancillary  itself.  (Polyaen.  vtii.  52;  Justin,  xxviii. 
3,  by  whom  she  is  erroneously  called  I  .awl am ia ; 
Paus.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (n.  c  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  it.  Schom 
( (Jegck.  Grievhetd.  p.  86)  supposes  Dei'dameia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pyrrhus,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.         [E.  H.  B.] 

DEI  MA  (Afv*a),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fearful  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Medeia's  children  at  Corinth. 
(Paus.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DKIMACHUS  (Aiftiagof),  four  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9, 7.  §  3 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  &c. ;  Plut.  Quae*.  Gr.  41.)       [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (Acfaoj),  a  son  of  Dardanns  and 
Chryse,  who  when  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  emigrated,  remained  behind 
in  Arcadia.  ( Dion.  I  Id.  i.  CI.)  [  L.  S.  J 


DEINARCHUS  (Asfasyx")-     1.  The  fast 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  among 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  born  at  Corinth  aUwt 
B.  c.  361.    (Dionys.  Dehtarck.  4.)    His  father 'a 
name  was  Sostratus,  or,  according  to  Suidas  (*.  e. 
Astvopxot),  Socrates.  Though  a  native  of  Corinth, 
be  lived  at  Athens  from  his  early  youth.  Public 
orator^  there  reached  its  height  abont  this  time, 
and  De inarch  us  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it 
with  great  zed  under  the  guidance  of  Theophrastus, 
though  he  also  profited  much  by  his  intercourse 
with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  (Dionys.  /.  e.  2 ;  Plut. 
ViL  X  Oral  p.  850;  Phot  IHU.  p.  496,  ed.  Bek- 
ker ;  Sutdas,  L  c.)    As  he  was  a  foreigner,  mid 
did  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  orator 
on  the  great  questions  which  then  divided  public 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for  others. 
He  appears  to  have  commenced  this  career  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  B.  c  336,  and  as  about 
that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one 
after  another,  Deinarchus  soon  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  and  great  wealth.    He  belonged 
to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedonian 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  dispute* 
as  to  whether  Harpdus,  who  had  openly  deserted 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  tole- 
rated at  Athens  or  not    The  time  of  bis  greatest 
activity  is  from  b.  c  317  to  b.  c  307,  during 
which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  the 
administration  of  Athens.    But  when  in  &  c  307 
Ik-mctrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against  Athens, 
and  Demetrius  Phdereus  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight  Deinarchus,  who  was  suspected  on  account 
of  bis  equivocal  political  conduct,  and  who  wa* 
anxious  to  save  his  riches,  tied  to  Chalets  in  Ko- 
boea.    It  was  not  till  fifteen  yearn  after,  B»  c.  292, 
that  owing  to  the  exertions  of  his  friend  Theo- 
phrastus,  he  obtdned  permission   to  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  spent  the  fast  years  of  his  life, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.   The  fast  event  of 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  a  law-suit 
which  he  instituted  against  his  fait  hies*  friend, 
Proxenns,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  property. 
But  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  is  unknown. 
The  principal  source  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Deinarchus  is  the  treatise  of  Dionysios  of 
Hdicarnassus,  from  which  is  derived  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X  Orat. 
p.  850),  Photius  (IhbL  p.  496,  ed.  Bekk),  Suidas 
{Uc\  and  others. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Deinarchus  wrote 
is  uncertdn,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  {op.  D*o- 
fty*.  I.e.  1 ;  com  p.  Suidas  and  Eudoc  p.  1 30)  as- 
cribed to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  while  P ro- 
ta rch  and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixty-four  genuine 
orations ;  and  Dionysins  is  of  opinion,  that  among 
the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  in 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  productions  of 
Deinarchus.  Of  dl  these  orations  three  only  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  and  dl  three  refer  to  the 
question  about  Harpdus.  One  is  directed  again*  t 
Philocles,  the  second  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  third  against  Aristogciton.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against  Theocrines, 
which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  Demos- 
thenes, is  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarchus.  (See 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  oration;  Dionys.  Hal. 
I.e.  10;  Liban.  Aryum.;  Harpocrat  *.  c.  iy^cupicv 
and  VtoKptrris;  Apostol.  /Voter*,  xix.  49.)  The 
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titles  and  fragment*  of  the  orations  which  are 
lout,  are  collected  as  fur  as  can  be  by  Fubricios 
(HUd.  Gr.  ii.  p.  864,  &.C.),  and  more  complete  by 
Westermann.  (Gesck.  dcr  griech.  BeredUumL  p. 
311,  &c.)  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius  who 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  oratory  of  Deinar- 
chus, and  especially  Hermogenes  (rfs  Form.  OraL 
ii.  1 1 ),  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  ora- 
tions ;  bat  there  were  others  also  who  thought  less 
favourably  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
even  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (Bib).  Coislin,  p.  697),  and  Diony- 
sius mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians  of  Per* 
gamus.  However,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymns  of  Alexandria  and 
Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  him.  (Harpocrat.  i.v.  paprvAtlbr; 
Suid.  $.  e.  "Hpwr.)  The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble ub  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinarchns ;  and  we  find  that  Dionysius's 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct.  Deinar- 
chns was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not.  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially 
Demosthenes ;  but  he  was  unable  to  como  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  Atffioadiyffs  o  iypoucos  or  6  Kpldwos. 
Even  Ilermogertes,  his  greatest  admirer,  docs  not 
deny  that  his  style  hod  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
subjects. 

The  orations  of  Deinarchus  are  contained  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(151 3),  Stephanus  (1575),  Groter  (1619),  Rciske, 
Ducas,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe.  The  best 
separate  edition  is  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipzig, 
1  11*20',  8vo.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  his 
predecessors,  and  some  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wurra, 
**  Commentarius  in  D inarch i  Omtiones  tres,"  No- 
rimbergae,  10*28,  8vo.  (Fabric  UUA.Gr.  ii.  p.  862, 
&c  ;  Westermann,  Gcsch.  der  gritek.  BeredUamL 
8  73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  friend  of  Phocion,  and  when 
the  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Deinarchus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
of  Polysperchon.  (Pint.  I'hoc  33.)  As  this  person 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
in  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authors  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  be- 
yond what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
( Dionys.  iJeinarch.  I ),  via.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Dclos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (comp. 
Etiseb.  Chron.  Dccxx. ;  Cyrill.  e.  Julian,  x.  p. 
34 1 ) ;  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Neroesius  (</«  Natur.  limn. 
4),  taught,  with  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 
was  nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.   [L.  S.] 


DEl'NIAS  (A«tr(at).  1.  One  of  a  club  of  wits 
at  Athens  ( "ysAorroToioi ),  called  **  the  Sixty,"  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  a  c.  325. 
(A then.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilful  orator, 
(e.  Left.  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers  : — Plut.  And.  29 ;  SchoLoJ 
A  poll.  Rkod.  ii.  791,  ad  Eur.  Ored.  859,  ad 
SopL  Eledr.  281,  ad  Theocr.  xiv.  48,  ad  Find.  Of. 
viL  49,  Isthtn.  iv.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  Hist. 
CriL.  Com.  Graee.  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaens  (xi.  p.  471,  b. ;  see  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  150).  [E.  E.J 

DEl'NIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxr.  8. 
s.  34.)  [P.  S.J 

DEI  NO'CH  ARES.  [Dbinocratb&] 

DEINO'CRATES  (Asii-oKpdVtfi).  1.  A  Syracu- 
son,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
cuse by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c.  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  b.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocrates  commanding  the  Syracuaan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathocles.  The  latter,  when  ho 
tied  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  b»  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  the  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathocles,  however,  defeated 
him  iu  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  favour  by  to*  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  bis  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8,  104,  xx.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  B.  c  183,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaean*. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  findiug  that 
Flamininus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  hi*  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Pm«>ias 
and  Scleucu*.  Flamininus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
Philopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen, however,  was  aware  that  Flamininus  hnd 
not  come  with  any  instruction*  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philopoemen  wan 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  sentence  by  suicide.   Hi*  qualification*  as  u 
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statesman  were,  according  to  Polybins,  of  the  most 
superficial  character.  In  political  foresight  for  in- 
stance, he  vu  utterly  deficient.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  5, 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  49 ;  Plat  J'kilop.  18—21,  flam. 
20;  Paus.  iT.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DKlNO'CRATES(A»iro«p«fnTf),  a  moat  dis- 
tinguished Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  wm  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
stratus.  [CitBRsiraHON.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  several  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Besides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  be 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  have  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  lire  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
under  Aminos  [pp.  36*6,  367]  :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hephncstion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (wvpd,  Diod.  xvii.  115),  though  a 
very  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  successive  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  v.  10,  s.  11,  vii.  37,  s.  38, 
xxxiv.  14,  s.  42 ;  Vitruv.  L  1.  §  4,  ii  praef.;  Strab. 
xiv.  pp.640,  641  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  4,  cxt  1  ;  Amm. 
Marc  xxii.  16  ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Plut  Alex.  72,  de 
Alex.  Viri.  ii.  §  2;  Lucian,  pro  Imao.  9,  de  am- 
tent.  Hid.  12;  Txctx.  ChiL  viii.  199,  xi  367.) 
There  is  immense  confusion  among  these  writers 
about  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  the  MSS.,  Tyrao- 
chares  or  Timocrates;  Strata  has  X«ipo*psvrnt ; 
Plutarch,  ZrcuTutpArtin  and,  among  other  varia- 
tions, Eustnthius  (ad  Horn,  IL  (.  229)  calls  him 
Diodes  of  Rhenium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (A«i*©Aox°0*  *  comtc  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disciple,  of 
Epichnrmus.  He  lived  about  a  c.  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid.  $.  v.;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  ii.  p.  436 ;  Grysar,  de  Done**.  Com. 

i.  p.  81.)  [P.  S.] 
DKINO'MACH  A  (Afivopd**),  daughter  of 

Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  grand- 
da tighter  of  Cleisthenes,  and  mother  of  Akibiadea. 
(Plut  Ah.  1  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  c. ;  Ael.  V.  H. 

ii.  1  ;  see  also  Alcibjadbs,  p.  99,  a.,  and  the  pas- 
sage* there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MACHUS  (Ah*6(mx<»%  a  philoso- 
pher,  who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
explained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria:  —  Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  end*  to  man ;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  the  first  while  virtue  onlyoeromt* 
so  after  experience.  (Cic,  de  Fin.  v.  8,  de  Of.  Hi. 
33,  Ttuc.  Qtiaesi.  v.  30;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  il 
21.)  The  Dcinomachns,  whom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  I'hUopteudee,  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
and  possibly  a  fictitious  character.         [  E.  E.J 


DEINOSTRATU& 

DEINO'MENES  (Ae<«y<«Virt).  1.  Father  of 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  succesively  tyrants 
of  Syracuse,  (Herod,  vii.  145;  Pi»d.>yf*.  L 
154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hieronymus,  king  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  against  whose  life  he  joined. 
When  Hieronymus  had  marched  into  Leon  tin  i, 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  house  wh<Te  the 
murderers  were  posted,  Deinomenes  who  was  close 
behind  him,  stopped  under  pretence  of  extricating 
his  foot  from  a  knot  which  confined  it,  and  thu* 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  separated 
the  king  from  his  guards.  The  assassins  then 
rushed  on  Hieronymus  and  slew  him.  (a  c  215.) 
His  attendants  turned  their  weapons  against  Dei- 
noinones,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  wounds,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  by  the  Syracu&ans  one  of 
their  generals.   (Li v.  xxiv.  7,  23'.)       [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MENES  (Asis-osiinn),  a  statuary, 
whose  statues  of  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  stood  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pansanias. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  1.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  men- 
tions him  among  the  artists  who  flourished  in  the 
95th  Olympiad,  a  c  400,  and  adds,  that  he 
statues  of  ProtesilaUs  and  Pythodemus  the 


tier.  (Ib.  $  15.)  Tatian  mentions  a  statue  by  him 
of  Besantis,  queen  of  the  Paeonians.  (OraL  ad 
Grate.  53,  p.  1 16,  ed.  Worth.)  His  name  appears 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belonging  to  which  is  lost 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Imtcrip.  L  No.  470.)       [P.  S.] 

DE1NON  (Aebmp\  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Rhodes,  who,  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  (a  c.  171),  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  induce  his  countrymen  to  pay  no 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  Lucretius  had  sent  to 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  Deinou  pretended  was  a 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergumus, 
designed  to  involve  them  in  a  ruinous  war.  But 
though  he  failed  on  this  occasion,  he  still  kept  up 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Roman  party.  In  a  u 
167,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  the  Rhodiana  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  Romans  by  way  of  propi- 
tiating them.  Polybius  calls  him  a  bold  and 
covetous  adventurer,  and  censures  bun  for  what  be 
considers  on  unmanly  clinging  to  life  after  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunes.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  6, 1 1,  xxviii.  2,  xxix. 
5,  xxx.  6-8 ;  Liv.  xliv.  23,  29,  xlv.  22.)  [E.  E.J 

DEINON  or  DINON  (Aeuw,  AW),  father 
of  Cleitarcbus,  the  historian  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion. He  wrote  a  history  of  Persia,  to  which  C 
Nepos  (Con.  5)  refers  as  the  most  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject  He  had,  however,  a 
large  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  may  trust  Pliny. 
(//.  N.  x.  49.)  He  is  quoted  also  in  the  following 
passages:— Plut  Alex.  36,  Arfax.  1,  6,  9,  10,  13, 
19,  22,  Tie*.  27 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  U,  iv.  p. 
146,  c,  xL  p.  503,  L,  xiii.  pp.  556,  ti,  560,  £, 
609,  a,  xiv.  pp.  633,  &,  652,  b. ;  Cic.  de  />rr.  L 
23  ;  Ael  H.  A.  xvii.  10,  V.  H.  vii.  i. ;  Diog. 
Loe'rt  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  which  two  passages  we  also 
find  the  erroneous  reading  Also*.  [E.  E.J 

DEINO'STRATUS  (A«u-do~rpaT0j),a  geometer. 
He  is  stated  by  Proclus  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  Menaechmus,  and  a  contemporary  and  follower 
of  Plato.  (Comm.  in  Eud.  c.  iv.)  The  two  bro- 
thers, according  to  Proclus,  made  the  trkole  of  geo- 
metry more  perfect  (T«A«a<T»oar )  than  before. 
Pappus  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  has  handed  down  the 
curve  which  is  called  the  qeadrotrix  of  Deinoatm- 
tus  for  squaring  the  circle,  which 
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others  afterwards  used.  Thii  curve  is  made  by 
the  intersection  of  a  revolving  radius  of  a  circle 
with  a  line  moving  perpendicular  to  the  first  posi- 
tion of  that  radius,  both  moving  uniformly,  and 
so  that  the  extremity  of  the  moving  perpendicular 
descends  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
while  the  revolving  radius  describes  a  right  angle. 

[A.  Da  M.J 

DE'IOCES  (Ayioicvs),  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  states 
that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  various  nations  revolted 
fnim  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Medea.  Soon  after 
this,  Deioces,  the  son  of  Phraortea,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Medes,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  village ;  and  the  fame  of 
his  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  quar- 
ters, till  at  last  the  Medes  chose  him  for  their 
king.  He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Medes  provide  him  with  a  body- 
guard and  build  him  a  fortress.  He  then  built 
the  city  of  Agbatuna  (Ecbatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  all  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  drawn 
into  by  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
bis  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.  His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
severe,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Deioces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Phraortcs.  (Herod,  i.  95—102.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows  : 

Deioces     ...   53  year*,  (i.  102.) 

Phraortea    ...  22    „  (ibid.) 

Cyaxarcs  ...    40    „       (i.  106.)* 

Astyages    ...  35    M      (i.  130.) 

Total,  150 

Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in  a  a 
5b' 0-559,  the  accession  of  Deioces  would  fall  in  &  a 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  "  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares 
[meaning  Deioces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
year  of  the  1 7th  Olympiad."  (ac.  7 1 1-7 1 0.)  It  also 
agree*  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  2), 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king,  (a  c.  71 1.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  lasted  1 70  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  a  c.  546.  It  therefore  began  in  a  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
cleidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  its  army  under  Sennacherib.  The  small  differ- 
ence by  which  the  hut  date  (a.  c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 


*  Including  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 


within  two  or  three  years;  and,  moreover,  the 
d;ite  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  b.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  accession  of  Deioces ;  and  k* 
is  supposed  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  years  assign- 
ed to  Deioces  include  the  interregnum,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  which  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikely 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry- 
ing up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  a  c 
712  at  the  very  utmost.  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i. 
1 30),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  128  years,  *dp«t  ^  Saor  ol  XkMcu 
1ipX°"t  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  years  of 
the  Scythian  rule  ore  to  be  added  to  the  128  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  deducted  from  it.  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
years  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kolinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  years 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  1 28  =)  68f  a 

was  that  of  the  accession  of  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  year*  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (u.  c.  7$$— 68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Ctesios,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  [Ar- 
Backs],  he  gives  the  following  scries  of  Median 
reigns  (ii.  32 — 34)  : 


1.  Arbaces  .... 

28  years. 

2.  Maudauces 

.    50  w 

3.  Sosarmus  .... 

30  „ 

5.  Arbiaoes  .... 

99 

.    40  „ 

7.  Artyncs  .... 

22  „ 

8.  Astibnras         .       .  . 

.    40  „ 

9.  Aspadas,  whom  he  identifies 

with  Astyages  .  . 

[35]% 

317 

This  would  place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  a  c. 
(559+317  =  )  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  events  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  last ;  but  the  two  lists 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebius,  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Deioces  Phraortcs, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahages  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numbers,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  years  aligned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Deioces. 
No  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Eusebius.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopts  the  same 


*  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodorus, 
is  supplied  from  Herodotus. 
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•dca   in  bis  table*,   when    he  reckons  a  long 
period  without  kings  between  Arbaees  and  DeToces. 
(Compare  Sardanapalck,  and  Clinton,  F.  II.  v 
A  pp.  c.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

DEl'OCHUS  (AijfoXoj),  of  Proconnesus,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Jud.  de 
Thncyd.  2,  5)  as  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  histo- 
rian*, who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Dei'ochns 
whom  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  ($.  r.  Adfi^atcos) 
calls  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cyzicus  (w«pl  Kuffxou),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rbodius, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  i.  1 39),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  An(Aox»<,  or  Atioxot. 
(Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  i.  561,  566,  976,  9«7,  989, 
1037,  106-2,  1063,  1065,  ii.  85,  106.)    [L.  8.J 

DEION  (Avtw).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarcte,  was  kin*  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio- 
mcde,  by  whom  no  became  the  father  of  Astcro- 
peia,  Aenctus,  Actor,  Phylacua,  and  Cephalusi 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Sahnonens,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyro 
into  his  house,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cre- 
thcus.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  form  Dei'oneus. 
(Kustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Megnra,  and  brother 
of  LV/coon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  j  «.)  [L.  S-1 

DEIO'NE  (ATf<»yrj),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Deo  or  Dctneter,  is  used  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Callimach.  Fragm-  H  occurs  also  as  a  pro- 

per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Ov.  Met 
ix.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (AnWf).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Ixion.  When  ho  violently  extorted 
fmra  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  lxion  invited 
him  to  his  house,  nnd  caused  him  to  bo  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Enrytus  of  Occhalin,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Pcrigune,  the  duughter  of  Sinnis. 
(Plut.  Thrs.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEl'OPE  (ATjftmj),  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Enmolpua,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  ( Paus.  i.  1 4.  §  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Soj>k 
ad.  Col.  1 108  ;  AriMot.  Mirah.  143, 291.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPE'A,  a  fair  Lydinn  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Hera,  and  whom  she  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

DKIOPI'TES  (ATjicnrlTtjj),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  IL  %\.  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. Hi.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'TARUS  (An?dVopo»)-  1.  Tetrarch  of 
Galatia.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  B.  c.  54,  when  Crassus,  passing 
through  Galatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  must  therefore  have  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  B.  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
T.'tica,  whose  father's  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
( Plut.  Cmss.  1 7,  Cat.  Min.  1 2, 1 5  ;  Pscudo- Appian, 
Purth.  p.  136  ;  comp.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Dciotarus 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  and  in  B.  r.  74  defeated  in  Phrygia  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates.  For  his  services  he  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
proliably  in  a.  63,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridates. had  Gadelonitis  and  Armenia  Minor 


DEIOTARL'I 

added  to  his  dominions.    Appian,  apparently 
an  oversight,  says  that  Pompey  made 
of  Galatia.    He  succeeded,  indeed,  doubtless  In- 
Roman  favour,  in  encroaching  on  the  right*  of  th? 
other  tetrarchs  of  that  district,  and  obtaining  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  for  himself.  (Strah.  xdi.  pp.  547, 
567;  Casaub.  ad  toe,;  Plut  Pomp.  38;  Appian, 
Dell.  Mithr.  114;  Cic  pro  DrioL  13,  PkiL  xL  12, 
de  Har.  Besp.  1 3 ;  HirL  BelL  Ala.  67.)    In  n.  c 
51,  when  Cicero  was  encamped  at  Cybiatra  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  for  the  protection  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Cilicia  against  the  Parthiana,  Deiotarrs 
offered  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  was  in- 
deed on  hit  way  to  do  so,  when  Cicero  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  events  had  rendered  his  asfristancr 
unnecessary.  (Cic.  Phil.  xi.  13.  ad  Fam.  viiL  10, 
xv.  1,  2,  4.)    In  the  civil  war,  Deiotarns  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  together  with 
whom  he  effected  hit  escape  in  a  ship  after  thr 
battle  of  Pharsalia  in  B.  c.  48.   (Plut.  Pomp.  73 ; 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  71  ;  Cues.  Bell.  CVr.  iiL  4; 
Cic.  de  Dir.  ii.  37,  pro  Deiot.  3,  4 ;  Lucan,  Phun. 
t.  55,  viii.  209.)    In  B.  c.  47  he  applied  to  Dami- 
tius  Calvinus,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  for  aid 
against  Phamaces,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  which 
followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  Galatian  force* 
near  Nicopolis.  (Hirt.  BelL  Ale*.  34    41,  65 — 77; 
Appian.  Hell.  Civ.  ii.  91  ;  Plut.  Cars.  50;  Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45—48 ;  Sneton.  JuL  35  ;  Cic 


xv.  15,  pro  DrioL  5.)  When  Caesar,  in  the  same 
year,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotarns  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.  According  to  Hir- 
tius  {Bell.  Ale*.  67,  78),  Caesar  left  him  his  title 
of  king,  but  gave  his  tetrarchy  to  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus.  Cicero  tells  us  (de  Din.  i.  15,  comp. 
Phil.  ii.  37),  that  he  was  deprived  both  of  his 
tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  regal 
title  (pro  Deiot.  1 3/,  and  fined.  Dion  Cassias  says 
(xli.  63),  that  Caesar  did  indeed  bestow  on  Ario- 
barzanea,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deiotarus,  but  that  he  gave  the  latter 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Pharnaces,  and 
so  in  fact  enlarged  his  territory ;  but  tbis  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  ten  our  of  what  we 
find  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  cause  of 
Deiotarns  was  unsuccessfully  pleaded  by  Brutus 
before  Caesar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Cic.  lirut. 
by  ad  Ati.  xiv.  1.)  In  B.  c.  45,  he  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  (pro  Rtge  Detoiaro)  still 
extant.  From  this  it  appears  that  his  grandson. 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  de>ign  against  Caesar's 
life  when  he  received  him  in  Galatia,  and  also  of  an 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Caecilius 
Baasus.  [See  p.  472.]  Stmbo,  however,  apeak  s  of 
Castor  as  the  law  of  Deiotarus,  and  says  that 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  his  wife, 
Deiotarns's  own  daughter ;  and  Suidas  tells  us  that 
he  did  so  because  Castor  had  accused  him  to  Cae- 
sar. Vossius  conjectures  that  the  Castor  mention- 
ed by  Cicero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Strabo  and 
Suidas  speak  of,  and  that  Deiotarus  put  the  latter 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  younger 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568  ;  Suid. 
t.  v.  KdffTwp  i  Caes.  Bell.  dv.  iii.  4 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  12;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Graee.  p.  203,  ed.  Wester- 
mann;  comp.  the  language  of  Cicero,  pro  Deiot. 
10,  II.)    At  this  tune  ~ 
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emissaries  of  Deiotarus  were  at  Rome  to  look  after 
his  interests  (Cic  pro  Ddoi.  14,  15);  and  they 
were  still  there  in  the  following  year,  ft.  c.  44, 
when  Hieras,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  appears 
to  have  obtained  from  Antony,  through  Fulvia, 
the  restitution  of  his  master's  dominions  for  1 0,000 
sesterlia  ( 88,54  R  13«.  »./.).  Deiotarus  however, 
had  seized  by  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Caesar's  death.  (Cic,  Phil.  ii. 
37,  atl  AtL  xiv.  12,  19,  xvi.  3.)  In  B.  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassiui  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  former,  and  after  Cassius  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  them.  ( Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  surviving  son,  all  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  put  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Plut.  de  Stoic.  Ucpugn.  32.)  This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  praises  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
.md  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  auguries.  (Cic  de.  Div.  i.  15,  ii.  36, 
37.) 


2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  Already, 
however,  before  his  father's  death,  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  son 
and  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  Cilicia,  B.  c  51.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  r.  17,  18,  FkiL 
xi.  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
liim  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntas, 
No.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
father,  in  very  high  terms.  (Plut  Ant.  61,  63; 
comp.  Dion  Cass.  1.  13,  1L  2  ;  Strab.  xil  p.  567 ; 
Cic.  I'hit.  xi.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Deiotarus  I.  He  was  the  last  king  of  I'aph- 
lagnnia,  and  was  surnamed  ♦»A<f5«A^or.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  56*2  ;  Clinton.  F.  If.  iii.  pp.  545,546.)  [E.E.] 

DEl'PHOl»E  (Ajji^ofti),  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
Glaucus.  (  Virg.  Am.  tL  36;  comp.  Sibylla.)  [L.S.] 

DEI'PIIOBUS  (Antycrfoj).  I.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  was  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognized,  came 
to  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
test for  his  favourite  bull,  Deiphobus  drew  his 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herceius.  (Hygin.  Fab,  91.)  Deiphobus  and 
his  brothers,  Heleuus  and  A  si  us,  led  the  third 
host  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
ans  (Horn.  //.  xil  94),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
Deiphobus  advanced  against  Idoroeneos,  but,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  he  slew  Hvpsenor.  (xiii.  410.) 
When  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
called  Aeneas  to  his  assistance,  (xiii.  462.)  He 


also  slew  Ascalaphus,  and  while  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy's  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  oat  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polite*,  (xiii.  517,  cic.)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achilles, 
she  assumed  the  appearance  of  Deiphobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  (  <>■/. 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris  f°r  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Ureeks.  (Hygin.  Fah.  110; 
Dictys.  Cret.  i.  10,  iv.  22 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  166 ; 
Tzets.  ad  Li/coph.  1 68  ;  Scbol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiv. 
251  ;  Eurip.  Trottd.  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Menelnus  pished  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Horn.  Od.  viiL  517;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelaus.  (Diet. 
Cret.  v.  12;  Quint.  Smyrn.  xiii.  354,  &c;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.)  In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhorteum.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  493,  &c.)  His  body,  which  remained 
un buried,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausanias 
(v.  22.  §  2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius  which  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytus  at  Amyclae,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §2;  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (Aiji«p6Vrm),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machus  and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temcnus  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Antimcnes  Xanthippus  Argeius  and 
Orsobia.   When  T 

emenus  in  the  division  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be- 
stowed all  his  affections  upon  Hyrnetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temcnus  the  army  declared  DeTphontes 
and  Hyrnetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  I),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  father  and  Deiphontes  ;  but  after  Temenus's 
death  it  was  not  Deiphontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  De'iphontes  on  the  other  band,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurus  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
rcus.  ( Pans.  ii.  26.  §  2.)  His  brothers-in-law, 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hyrnetho,  went  to  Epidaurus  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband;  and  when  this 
attempt  failed,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  Dei- 
phontes pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  arms.  In  this  straggle,  Hyr- 
netho was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escnped.  Deiphontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidaurus  and  there  erected  a  sanctuarv  to  her. 
(Pans.  ii.  28.  §  a)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'PYLE  (AnimJAn),  a  danghter  of  Adrastus 
and  Aniphitliea.    She  was  the  wife  of  Tydeus  by 
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whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Diomede*.  (Apol- 
lod.  I  8.  §  5,  9.  §  13.)  Senrius  {ad  Aen.  i.  101 ) 
and  Hygi'nns  (Fob.  69)  call  her  Deiphile.   [L.  S.j 

DEl'FYLUS(AiffwvXoj),  three  mythical  beings 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  related. 
(Horn.  //.  v.  325;  Hvgin.  Fah.  15,  109.)  [L.S.J 

DrTLIUS  and  DE'LIA  (AtfXtoj  and  AijXfa  or 
At) K ids),  iinrnames  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respec- 
tively, which  are  derived  from  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  those  two  divinities.  (  Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  12,  Edog.  vii.  29  ;  Val.  Flacc.  L  446 ;  Orph. 
!!>,:;>:.  33.  8.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Delos,  viz.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  nymphs.  (Aristoph.  Thrum.  383;  Callim. 
Hjfmm.  in  Ihan.  169,  Hymn,  in  Del.  323;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  ApolL  Del.  157.)  [L.  S.] 

g.  DEXLIUS,  a  Roman  eques,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  B.  c.  44  he  joined  Dolabella.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Cassius  and  then  joined  M .  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  b.  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  summon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  n.  c.  36,  Dellius  was  engaged  on  some  business 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
advised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  ilyrcanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beautiful  children  to  Antony  in  order  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthian*.  In  B.  c.  34,  when  Antony  marched 
into  Armenia,  Dellius  was  sent  before  him  to  Arta- 
vasdes,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treacherous 
promises.  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
B.  c.  31,  Dellius  and  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  G  alalia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  fatal  Imttte  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  ho  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  last  deser- 
tion by  his  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
otTcnded  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  against 
the  Parthian*,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Strab.  xL  p. 523,  with  Casaubona 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek  ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutarch's  account  of  that  war  {Ant.  37—52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Plut.  Ami. 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  {Sua*,  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost.  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  1.  13,  23 ;  VclL  Pat.  ii.  84  ;  Joseph.  Ant.Jnd. 
xv.  2.  §  6  ;  Plut.  AnL  25 ;  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Senec 
de  Clement,  i.  10.)  [L.  S-1 

DELMA'TICUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  in  &  a  119.  [Mktkllch.] 

DELMATIUS  or  DALMA'TIUS.  1.  Son  of 
Coiistuiitius  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife,  Flavia 
Maximum*  Theodora.     Froin   his   half- brother, 


Constantine  the  Great,  he  received  the  title  of 
censor,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  attempt 
of  Decius  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  Valerian, 
and  now  appears  for  the  last  time  among  the 
dignities  of  Home.  Delmatius  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  investigating  the  charge  brought  by  the 
Arians  against  Athanasius  of  having  murdered 
Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  [Athanasiuk,  p. 
394],  and  appears  to  have  died  before  the  year 
A.  D.  335.  (Tillemont,  llutoir*  da  Empcmn, 
vol.  ir.  p.  288.)    He  was  the  father  of 

2.  Flavii'8  JuLit'R  Dai. MATH'S,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Nar bonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetorician 
Exsuperius ;  distinguished  himself  by  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  Calocorus  in  Cyprus  ;  was  appoint- 
ed consul  a.  D.  333  ;  two  years  afterwards  was 
created  Caesar  by  his  uncle,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  resembled  strongly  in  disposition  ;  upon  the 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
together  with  Achats,  as  his  portion  ;  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337,  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  brothers,  nephews,  and  chief  ministers 
of  Constantine. 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  frequently 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Delmatius  the 
father  from  IMmatiuj  the  son.  Many  historians 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  consul  of  a.  d. 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  Calocerus,  the  date  of 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.  A  few  coins  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  brass,  are  to 
to  be  found  in  all  large  collections,  and  on  tbe%e 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Caesar  and 
Prineept  Jurentnti*,  the  orthography  being  far  the 
most  part  Dn/matius,  although  Dxlmatitu  also 
occasionally  appeal*  f AaMsV  Ptqf,  17;  V;,t  r. 
Epit.  41,  de  Cam.  41,  EsctrpL  fides.  §  35  ; 
Theophan.  Ckrxmograph.  p.  282 ;  Tillemont,  II:.- 
tuire  de*  Empereurt,  voL  iv.  pp.  251,  259,  261. 
313,  and  his  not*,  p.  664,  in  which  he  discusses  at 
length  the  dates  connected  with  the  history  of 
Delmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  [\V.  R_] 

DELPHPNIA  (A«X*.*la),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
mis at  Athena  (Pollux,  x.  119.)  The  masculine 
form  Delphinius  is  used  as  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
and  is  derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon 
Delphine  or  Delphyne  (usually  called  Python) 
who  guarded  the  oracle  at  Pytho,  or  front  bis  hav- 
ing shewn  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi, 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphosing  him- 
self into  a  dolphin.  (Txetx.  ad  Lyeopk.  208,) 
Under  this  name  Apollo  bad  temples  at  Athens, 
Cnossua  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Massilia.  ( Pans.  L 
19.  §  1 ;  Plut  Ties.  14  ;  Strab.  ir.  p.  179  ;  Mai- 
ler, Aeainet.  p.  154.)  [L.  Su] 

DELPHUS  (A*\fpot).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Delphi  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  (Tieta.  ad  LvcopL  208 ;  comp.  Ov. 
Met.  vi.  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  by  Celaeno,  the  daughter  oi 
Hyamua,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Tbyia,  the 
daughter  of  Castalius,  or  by  Melaena,  the  daughter 
of  Ccphissus.    Tradition  pointed  to  hint  also  as 
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the  person  from  whom  Delphi  received  iu  name. 
He  is  further  said  to  haTe  had  a  son,  Pythis  who 
ruled  over  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus 
and  from  whom  the  oracle  received  the  name  of 
Pytho.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)  [L.  S.j 

DEMA'DES*  (Atyuttip),  an  Athenian  states- 
man and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  Antipater.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.   (QuiutiL  ii.  17. 
§  12  ;  Sext.Empir.  adv.  Math.  ii.  16;  Suidas,f.». 
Atj.uoJtji.)    But  by  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
demagogic  artifices,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
very  prominent  position  at  Athens ;  he  used  his 
influence,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
{I'koc.  1)  justly  terms  him  the  raud-yiw,  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  his  country.   He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthns,  ac  349  (Suidas,  I.e.),  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Antipater  and  Craterus,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.    (Plut.  Demo$th.  28 ;  Phot.  BiU.  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)    In  the  battle  of  Chaeroncia  he  Cell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
during  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners,  Demades  frankly 
but  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
his  liberty,  but  set  free  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.  (Diod.  xvi.  87;  Gell.  xi.  10;  Sext. 
Einpir.  adv.  Math.  L  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  kingon  that  occasion, and  the  rich 
presents  he  received  from  him — it  is  said  that  he 
once  received  the  large  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himself.  He 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Philip ;  and  his  flattery  to- 
wards the  young  king  went  so  far,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him.    (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  12;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251.) 
But  when  Harpalus  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Dcinarch.  c. 
Dtmotth.  §  89,  e.  A  ridnp.  §  1 5.)    When  Alexander 
subsequently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  against 
him,  Demades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos- 
thenes with  five  talents  to  use  his  influence  to 
save  him  and  the  other  patriots.    He  accordingly 
framed  a  cunning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
cused the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.    The  decree  was 
passed,  and  Demades  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  ora- 
tors.   (Diod.  xvii.  15;  Plut.  D«mo4h.  23.)  In 
B.  c.  331  Demades  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,  which  Bockh 
(PuU.  Earn,  of  Athen.  p.  169,  Ac.,  2nd  edit.)  has 
shewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon ;  and  when  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 

*  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Ai»M*d8ijj.  (Ety- 
moL  M.  p.  210  13,265.  12,  ed.  Sylburg;  Pris- 
cian,  ii.  7.) 
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port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Demades  persuaded  Uiem  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (\*\ut.  Praecepi. 
Hei  PuU.  Ger.  25.)  By  thus  supporting  the  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribes  from 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia.  But  in  B.  c  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades,  with  Phocion  and  some 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Demades,  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
mission. (Diod.  xviiL  18;  Paus.  vii.  10.  §  1.)  In 
ac  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request ;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades  in  which  he  urged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovery  secret ;  but  when  De- 
nudes pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas  who  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Arrian, 
ap.  Phot.  BiU.  p.  70 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  Plu- 
tarch (/'hoc  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
mades to  C as sander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  ancients 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  (Plut,  Phoc. 
1,  20,  30,  Prate  Rei  PuU.  GVr.25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44;  Aelwn,  V.  H.  xiii.  12.)  He  owed  his  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affairs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself,  and  Quintilian 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  bim  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic.  Oral.  26,  Brut.  9  ;  Plut  Demosth. 
8,  10,  11,  Apophth.  p.  181  ;  Quintil.  ii.  17.  §  12, 
xii.  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  orations 
behind  him.  But  from  a  passage  in  Tzetzes  (Chit. 
vu  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades.  There  is  extant  a  large  fragment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (»»pl 
AtKorrfar),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  a.  c 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  less  than  six  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  collection*  of  the  Attic  orators,  but  its 
genuineness  is  still  doubtful.  Suidas  attributes  to 
Demadcs  also  a  history  of  Dclos  and  of  the  birth 
of  Leto's  children,  but  this  work  can  scarcely  have 
been  the  production  of  our  Dcmades,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Kuhnken,  Hut.  Crii.  Orat.  Gr.  p. 
71,  Ac  ;  J.  O.  llauptmann,  Dupttlatio  qua  Ph- 
W(pi.  ei  ilii  tributuM.  fragm.  oral,  oonsidrratur, 
Oera,  1768,  4to.,  reprinted  in  Rciske's  Orutorts, 
iv.  p.  243,&c. ;  H.  Lhardy,  Disnrrlatio  de  Demode 
Oratore  AtAenietui,  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. ;  Wcster- 
mann,  Oetck.  d.  griech.  Utredtmimk.  §  54,  notes  11 
—16.)  [L.  &] 

DEMAE'NETUS  (AiUioWoj),  a  surname  of 
Asclcpius,  derived  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
his  on  the  Alpheius.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMA'GORAS  ( Aqusrytfsar ),  of  Samoa,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  {A.  R. 
i.  72),  together  with  Agnthyllus,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Cephalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Rut  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  uncertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
ker,  A  need.  p.  377  ;  Uacbmann,  Anted,  i.  p.  68  ; 
Eufttath.  ad  II.  ix.  558  ;  Eudoc.  p.  35  ;  ApostoL 
Pror.  ii.  51  ;  Schol.  a,l  Eurip.  Phoen.l.)  TL.S.] 

DEM  A  RATA,  daughter  of  Hicro,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  married  to  Audrnnodorus,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronymus.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seize  on  the 
sovereign  power;  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Harmonia. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

D  E  M  A  R  A'T  US  ( Aij/m^wtoi),  15th  Eurypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  o.  c.  510  to  401. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honour  of  expelling  Hippias  (b.  c.  510)  (Paus. 
Hi.  7  §  7),  and  Plutarch  (cfc  VirUd.  Mul.  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Argos. 
Under  Telcsilla,  he  says  **  the  Argive  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (awtKpa&aavro)  and  thrust  out 
Demaratus"  (ty»<r*y),  as  if  the  latter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  "  He  had  gained," 
says  Herodotus  (vi.  70),  **  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  par- 
ticular won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
an  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot- race." 

His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  dis- 
sensions with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Deraaratus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Elcu&is,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refused  to  co- 
operate any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  v.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  bis  fury  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violent  and  obstinate.  In  u.c  491 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegiua  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adver- 
sary, who  encouraged  the  Aeginctuns  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Cleomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratus,  calling  to  his  aid 
Leotychides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Procles, 
whom  Demaratus  Lid,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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by  robbing  him  of  his  affianced  i»,u<-, 
daughter  of  Cheilon.    (Herodot.  vi.  61,  65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratus  had  been  as  follows  : — 
King  Ariston  had  twice  married  without  issue. 
While  his  second  wife  was  still  alive,  either  in 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  passion,  he 
sought  and  by  a  curious  artifice  obtained  as  his 
third  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty.  He  enticed  the  husband  into 
an  agreement,  that  each  should  give  the  other 
whatever  he  asked ;  and  when  Agetus  had  chosen 
his  gift,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  that  he  should 
give  him  his  wife,  A  son  was  born.  Ariston 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  ephors  when  tbe 
tidings  were  brought,  and  counting  the  months  os 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  presence,  u  It  cannot  be 
mine."  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  further: 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
public  prayer  that  had  been  made  by  the  Spartans 
for  an  heir  to  his  house,  the  name  of  Demaratus. 
(Ibid,  vi  61—64.) 

The  father's  expression  was  now  brought  up 
against  the  son.  Leotychides  declared  him  on  oath 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  throne ;  and,  in  the  con- 
sequent prosecution,  he  brought  forward  the  ephors, 
who  had  then  been  sitting  with  Ariston,  to  brat 
evidence  of  his  words.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  by  it,  through  the 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleomenes,  decided  for  the 
accuser,  who  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the 
throne.    (Ibid.  vi.  64—66.) 

Demaratus,  some  time  after,  was  sitting  as 
magistrate  at  the  Gyranopaedinn  games.  Leoty- 
chides sent  his  attendant  to  ask  the  insulting 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magistrate  after  being 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taunt,  made  a 
hasty  and  menacing  reply;  covered  up  his  fare, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  there,  and  taking 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  his  mother  and  conjured 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  She  replied  by  an 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the  modern  reader 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  perhaps  the 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  father  was 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astra  hacus  ;  and.  in 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  ruiud  to 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  his  original  rank.  He 
went  to  Klis  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrigued  for  sup- 
port, had  not  the  Spartans  suspected  and  sent  for 
him.  He  then  retired  to  Zncynthus,  and  on  being 
pursued  thither,  made  his  way  into  Asia  to  kiug 
Dorvius.    (Ibid.  vL  67—70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  usage,  to 
have  forwarded  the  claim  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  born  before  their 
father's  accession  :  and  on  the  resolution  being 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  venture  to 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  concealed  [Cleo- 
MENKfi],  to  his  countrymen  at  Sparta,  conveying 
the  intelligence.    (Ibid.  vii.  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  performs  in  the  story 
of  Herodotus  with  high  dramatic  effect  the  part  of 
the  unheeded  counsellor,  who,  accompanying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes,  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  those  countless  myriads,  and  ventured  to 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  confidence  of 
their  lender.  Thus  at  Doriscits,  after  the  num- 
bering of  the  army ;  thus  at  Thermopylae,  when 
he  explained  that  it  was  for  battle  tbc  Spartans 
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were  trimming  their  hair  ;  thus,  after  the  pass  was  J 
won,  when  Xerxes  owned  his  wisdom,  and  he  is 
said  to  hare  given  the  farsighted  counsel  of  oc- 
cupying Cythera.  And  thus  finally  be,  says  the 
story,  was  with  Dicacus  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Elcusinun  cry,  and 
saw  the  cloud  of  sacred  dust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
aiwistant  deities,  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Ibid.  rii. 
1 0 1  —105,  209,  234,  235,  viii.  65.) 

I>?aving  the  inuurination  of  Herodotus  and  his 
informants  responsible  for  much  of  this,  we  may 
safely  believe  that  Demarntus,  like  Hippias  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  7-  §  7)  states,  that  his  family  continued 
long  in  Asia ;  and  Xenophon  (Hell.  iii.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Eurystbenes  and  Procles,  his  descen- 
dants, as  lords  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and 
Halisarna,  the  district  given  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  his  service  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  Cyrean  army  found  Procles  at  Teu- 
thrania. (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.  17.)  "  To  this  family 
also,"  says  Midler  (Dor.  bk.  i.  9.  §  8),  **  belongs 
Procles,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  was  at  Atarncus,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Procles  and  Demarntus.  (Sext  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
tkem.  p.  518,  ed.  CoL")  (See  below.)  Plutarch's 
anecdote  (litem,  c  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
king's  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  favour  by 
Themistocles,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  F.  II.  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.  II.  C] 

DKM  ARA'TUS  (An/i^xrroi ),  a  merchant- noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bacchindae.  When  the 
power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
lus.  about  R  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Strabo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  large  body  of  retainers  nnd 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarquinii.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  nnd  by  Eucheir  nnd  Eu- 
gnuumus,  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etmrinn  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Aruns  and  Lucnmo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  (Liv.  L  34;  Dionys,  iii.  46; 
Polyb.  vi.  2;  Strab.  v.  p.  219,  viii.  p  378;  Cic. 
Tntc.  Quarst.  v.  37;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  3,  12;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid.  i.  pp  351,  366, 
Ac.)  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  story 
of  the  Tarquins,  see  Macaulay's  Layt  of  Ancient 
Romr^  p.  80.  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  (AtifMpdroi),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  family  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaratus  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
Illy ria*  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  his 
father  nt  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
a  c.  337.    (Plut.  Aiex.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEM  ARATl  <S  ( AnuAparot).  1 .  A  son  of  Py- 
thias, who  was  Aristotle's  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  He  and  his  brother,  Procles,  were 
pupils  of  Theophmstus.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  53 ;  Fa- 
bric. liiU.  Grace,  iii.  pp  485,  504.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  named  after  Demaratus,  king  of 
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Sparta,  from  whom  his  father,  Procles,  was  de- 
scended. 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (Ages.  15.)  Ho  is  per- 
haps the  same  whose  work  called  rpaytpSovutfa, 
on  the  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stobocus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apolloiiius  Rhodius.  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Demarntus  on  rivers,  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plut.  Parol/.  Min. 
16,  de  Ftuv.  ix.  §§  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Prutrcjtt. 
c.  3;  Stob.  Fhril.  xxxix.  32,  33 ;  SchoL  ad  A  pill. 
Rkod.  i.  45, 1289  ;  Fabric  Bill.  Grace,  ii.  pp.  289, 
294 ;  Vossius,  de  HisL  Grate,  p.  425,  ed.  W estcr- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  said  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  (Antkol.  ii.  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Achilla 
to  Patroclus.  (//.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  "capped"  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochus  (Fraym, 
ii.): 

Elul  itiv  *M<ipt)K0%  'EcvaX/ou  woAc/iumfr,  k.  t.  K. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demarntus,  which  occurs  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology  of  Plnnudcs. 
(See  Jacobs,  ail  Antkol.  I.  c.)  [  E.  E.J 

DEM  ARCH  US  (Ajuapxoi),  son  of  Pidocus,  a 
Syracusan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  replace  Hcrraocrates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc  viii. 
85;  Xen.  lltll.  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  his  return  lie 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponent* of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  latter,  at  the  same  time  with  Daphuacus, 
shortly  after  Dionysius  had  been  appointed  general 
autocrator.    (Diod.  x iii.  96.)  (E.  11.  B.J 

DEMA'RETE  (Aijm«p4ttj),  daughter  of  Thoron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  wife  of  Gclo,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  She  is  said  by  Diodoms  to  hare 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gclo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Hiinera,  b.  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  service  they  sent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  large  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Dama- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Diod.  xi.  26; 
Schol.  in  I*ind.  Of.  ii.  1 ;  Hesych.  *.  v.  Ar)fiapirtw  • 
Pollux,  ix.  80 ;  Annali  d'cll'Ist.  di  Corrisp. 
Archeol.  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polvzelus. 
(Schol.  tit  Find.  <>>.  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.'B.J 

DEMEAS.  IDambasJ 

DEMETER  (AinwfTnp),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  tho  Greeks.  The  name  Demctcr  is  sii|>- 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  yrj  fijfnp,  that 
is,  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
is  synonymous  with  Dcmeter,  as  connected  with 
Sals  and  Salrvpa,  nnd  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  Si)al,  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  barley  or  of  food  generally. 
(Horn.  //.  v.  500.)  These  two  etymologies,  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  any  difference  in  the  character 
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of  the  goddess,  but  leave  it  essentially  the  name. 
Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  nf  Hestia,  Hera,  Aides  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.    Like  the  other  children  of  Cronus  she  was 
devoured  by  her  father,  but  he  gave  ber  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
given  him.    (Hesiod.  The**).  452,  &c;  Apollod. 
i.  2.  §  1.)    By  her  brother  Zeus,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  ( Proserpina )  and  Dio- 
nysus (Hesiod.  Theog.  912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Dcspoena  and  the  horse  Arion.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  C.  §  8;  Paus.  viii.  37.  §  6.)    The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  mythus  of  I>etneter  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  our  attention 
to  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.    Zeus,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  promised  Per- 
sephone to  Pluto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai- 
den was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeus  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  favour  Pluto's 
scheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  was 
carried  off  by  Aidoneus  (Pluto).     Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  different  in 
the  different  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Arethusa.    (Hygin.  Fab,  146,  274  ;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
385,  Fad.  iv.  422 ;  Diod.  v.  3 ;  Cic  in  Vtrr.  iv. 
48.)    This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  Net*,  i.  17),  is 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  since  the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Megnra  and  Corinth.    Other  tradi- 
tions place  the  rape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  Cephissus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
(Orph.  Hymn.  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica  (SchoL 
ad  Sopk.  Oed.  Col.  1590),  in  an  island  of  tho 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Argon.  1190),  at   Hermione   in  Peloponnesus 
(Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa.   (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  1.)  Others 
again  place  the  event  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  Narr.  15),  or  at  Cyzicua  (Pmpert.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.    In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.    Demeter  wandered  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.    On  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  off    Both  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  that  Pluto  bad  been 
tho  ravishcr,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Demeter 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Cklbus.]    As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
tnger,  and  produced  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olympus.  (Comp.  Paus.  viii.  42.  §  2.)    But  in 
vain.    At  length  Zeus  sent  out  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreaties  and  pre- 
sents ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  return  to  Olympus, 
uor  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  till  she  had 
seen  her  daughter  again.    Zeus  accordingly  sent 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persephone. 
Aidoneus  consented,  indeed,  to  Persephone  return- 
ing, but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  always  remain  with 
Demeter.     Hermes   then   took  her  in  Pluto's 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  her  fate.    At  EleoMt 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  companion  of  Persephone. 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to  persuade  Demeter  to 
return  to  Olympus,  and  also  granted  that  Perse- 
phone should  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (Lt. 
the  winter)  in  subterraneous  darkness,  and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  remain  with 
her  mother.    (Comp.  Ov.  Met.  v.  565,  Fust.  iv. 
614;  Hygin.  Fab.  146.)    Rhea  accordingly  de- 
scended to  the  Rharian  plain  near  Eleusis,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  allowed  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  Rut  before  she  parted 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolemua,  Diodes, 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  her  worship 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  mythus 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Homeric 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variously  modified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jasion  or  Jasius, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychreus,  Erysichthon,  Pan- 
dareos,  and  others,  see  the  different  articles. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Enrip. 
Bacck.  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  earth  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agriculture, 
whence  unman  food  or  bread  is  called  bv  Homer 
(//.  xiiL  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  The  notion 
of  her  being  the  author  of  the  earth's  fertiUty  was 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  general,  and  she 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  also  as  the  goddess  of 
marriage  (Serv.  ad  A  en.  iv.  58),  and  was  wor- 
shipped especially  by  women.  Her  priestes*  also 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  duties  of 
their  now  situation.  (PluU  dt  Off.  conj.  1.)  As 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  whs  like  the  other 
Scol  xtM'UMi  a  subterraneous  diviuity,  who  worked 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  Helios. 
As  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  a  well-regulated 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  also  as  the 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess,  (S*<r- 
H<Kp6f>ot,  Calliin.  Hymn,  in  Or.  1 38  ;  Orph.  Hymn. 
39.  4  ;  Virg.  Am.  iv.  58 ;  Horn.  //.  v.  500 ;  Ov. 
Met.  v.  341  ;  Paus.  viii.  15.  §  1.)  The  ray  thus  of 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodies  the  idea,  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  or  nature  rest 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  season;  the 
goddess  (Demeter  and  Persephone,  also  called  Cora, 
arc  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  all- 
animating  light.  Persephone,  who  has  eaten  of 
the  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  flower  that  re- 
turns in  spring,  dwells  in  the  region  of  light  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  men  and 
animals  with  her  fruits.  Later  philosophical  writers, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  dis- 
appearance and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  burial 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  of  his 
souL  Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  Dele*, 
Argolis,  Attica,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  Sicily, 
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Mid  Italy,  and  her  worship  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  in  orgic  mysteries.  Among  the  many 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  the  Theamo- 
phoria  and  Eleusinia  were  the  principal  ones. 
(Did.  of  Ant.  *.  rr.  CAYoca,  Hatoa,  Thesmoplioria, 
jy?ti*inia,  Aftyniartia  Chthomia.)  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility, bulls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  12,  iii.  1 1  ;  Diod.  v.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  35.  §  4, 
viii.  42,  in  fin. ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  545.)  Her  temples 
were  called  Megan,  and  were  often  built  in  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  town*.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  4, 
40.  $  5,  vii.  26.  $  4,  viii.  54.  i  5,  ix.  25.  «  5 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  344,  ix.  p.  435.)  Many  of  ber 
surnames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptire  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserved.  Her 
representations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.  (Paus.  i.  2.  $  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  bad  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.  She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire.  Around  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn- 
ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket  (Paus.  iii.  19.  $4,  viii.  31.  $  1, 
42.  $  4 ;  Plin.  H.  X.  xxxiv.  8.  a  19.)  She  appears 
most  frequently  on  gems  and  vases. 

The  Romans  received  the  worship  of  Dcmeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  from 
Sicily.  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Ceres  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postumius  Albinus,  in  B.  c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed during  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  vi. 
17,  com  p.  i.  33;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  49.)  In  intro- 
ducing this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  usual  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  honour  of  her  (Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.Cere- 
a/io),  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citizen.  (Cic.  pro  tfaJb.  24  ;  Festus, 
f.  v.  Graeca  mart.)  In  nil  other  respects  Ceres 
wan  looked  upon  very  much  iu  the  same  light  as 
Tellus,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Cere*.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Detneter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
language.  Servius  informs  ns  (ad  Arm.  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  pe nates 
ef  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
similar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  mythua,  and  it  may 
be  that  Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
Core.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Ceres  toon  acquired  considerable  political  inv 
i  at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors  againm 
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the  republic  was  often  ntude  over  to  her  temple. 
(Dionys.  vi.  89,  viii.  79;  Plin.  //.  X.  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9 ;  Liv.  ii.  4  J .)  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iii.  55,  xxxiii.  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
prol>ab!e  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(Midler,  Dor.  ii.  10.  $  3;  Preller,  Demeter  nnd 
i'erwefyhonr.  tin  Cydtu  tuylhoi.  Unlersuch.,  Ham. 
burg,  1 837,  8vo. ;  Welcker,  ZeUtchrifl  fur  die 
aJte  KtnuU  »-  L  P- 96,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  p.  621  ;  Hartung,  Dte  HeHy.  der  Homer, 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  [L  S.] 

DEMETRIA'NUS(Aiuii7TjMa»'0'f),  of  Raven nn, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevcrus, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph. 
iL  33.  $  I ;  Suidas,  *.  v.  'A<rwdaiot.)       [L  S.J 

DEMETRI  US  (AuMtfrpw).  1.  Son  of  Altbne- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
Aho/k  iii.  11,  iv.  27,  v.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  surnamed  Pbeidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  craipoi,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  12; 
PluL  Ales.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  liody-gnards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Philota*,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  father  in  154 
n.  c.  to  support  Attalus  in  his  war  against  Prusias. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freed  man 
of  Poiupey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  favour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  bv  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4.  $  4,  de  Bell.  Jud.  i.  7.  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Pint  Pomp. 
40,  Cato  Mm.  13.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Antnfrrpios),  king  of  Bactria, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Poly  hi  us  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  hit  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  kiug ;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man's  appearance  and 
manners,  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereignty, and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused ; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hid.  Hetjni 
Uraeeorum  Bactriani,  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Strain  par- 
ticularly mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactrian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  ( Strab.  xi.  1 1.  §  1 ),  though  the  limit  of  hie  ac- 
quisitions cannot  he  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con- 
trary, calls  him  M  rex  lndorum"(xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  him  as  making  war  on  and  besieging  Eacralides, 
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kini;  of  Ilactria.  Mionnet  (Sup/tl.  vol.  viii.  p.  473) 
bat  suggested  that  there  were  two  Demetrii,  one 
the  ton  of  Euthydcmus,  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India  ;  but  it  does  not  Mem  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis.  The  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  Eucratides  revolted 
from  Demetrius,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
his  wars  in  India,  and  established  his  power  in 
Ilactria  proper,  or  the  provinces  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrius  retained  the  countries  south 
of  that  barrier.  Both  princes  may  thus  have  ruled 
contemporaneously  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
(Cora p.  Wilson's  Ariama,  pp.  228— 231  ;  Lassen, 
(teck.  der  Bartr.  A'o'aay,  p.  230  ;  Raoul  Rochctte, 
Journ.  tie*  Sarant,  for  1835,  p.  521.)  It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Deroetrias  in  Arachoaio, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Chamx  (p  8,  ed.  Hudson ; 
see  Lassen,  p.  232).  The  chronology  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  all  the  Ractrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  his  accession  is  placed  by  M.  R,  Rochet te 
in  h.  c  190  (Journ,  Jn  Savant,  Oct  1885,  p.  594), 
by  Lassen  in  1 85  (Gmek.  der  liactr.  K'anur,  p.  282), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  years.  (Wilson's  Aria**,  p.  231.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
DEMETRIUS  (AnMifrowj)  I„  king  of  Mace- 
donia, turnamed  PoLioRcrrxa  ( Tlokiopmrnqt ), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonua,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratonicc,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaens. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonua  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  ( Plut  Denutr. 
14.)  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  campaigns 
apatntt  Eumenes,  and  commanded  the  select  body 
of  cavalry  called  rratpot  at  the  battle  in  Gabienc 
(h.  c  317),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 
Tears  old.  (Diod.  xix.  29.)  The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Oabiene  (id. 
xix.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
earnestly  with  his  father  to  spare  his  life.  (Plut 
Kum,  18.)  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  spring  of  ac  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  large  army ;  and  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
generals  whom  his  father  had  left  with  mm  as  n 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Gaza,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  This  reverse  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  w  hich  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cilles  (who  bad  been  sent 
against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  his  march  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80—85.  93;  Plut  Drmetr.  5,  6.) 
lie  was  now  joined  by  Antigonua,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  father  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Nabathacan  Arab*,  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been 


I  lately  occupied  by  Seleucus.  This  be  occomplish-d 
with  little  difficulty,  but  did  not  complete  his 
work,  and  without  waiting  to  reduce  one  of  the 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babylon  itself,  be  left  a  force 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  join  Antigo- 
nus, who  almost  immediately  afterwards  concluded 
peace  with  the  confederates,  a  c  31 1.  (Diod.  xix. 
96-98,  100 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  7.)  This  did  not  hut 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  renewed  the  wax,  which 
was  however  almost  confined  to  maritime  opera- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  in  which 
Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  fieet  of  Antigeoua, 
obtained  many  successes.  In  30"  he  was  de- 
spatched by  his  lather  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Caaaander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  th* 
principal  towns  iu  it  notwithstanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  had  been  ezprr*.*)r 
fraaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  31 1.  He  first  directed 

I  his  course  to  Athens,  where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  (act  governed 
the  city  for  Cassander  during  the  hut  tea 
years,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  M onychia 
taken.  Mcgara  was  also  reduced,  and  ita  liberty 
proclaimed ;  after  which  Demetrius  took  up  his 
at>ode  for  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  be  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries  :  divine 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  of  "the 
Preserver"  (4  2«#ri$p),  and  his  name  being  ranked 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  among  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Athens.  (Plut  Demttr.  8— 13 ; 
Diod.  xx.  45,  46  )  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
be  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophellus  of  Cy- 
rcne,  but  an  Atheninn  by  birth,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Miltiades.  (Plut  Demetr.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  was  recalled  by  bis 
father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in  Cyprus 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  island  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy's  bro- 
ther, Menelaua,  who  held  possession  of  the"  island, 
and  ahut  him  up  in  Salami*,  which  he  besieged 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  htnasctf 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother ;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  for  his  ap- 
proach, and  a  great  sea-fipht  endued,  in  which, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  Demetrius  was  entirely 
victorious :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war,  besides 
transports ;  and  his  naval  power,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  regarded  as  invincible,  was  utterly 
annihilated,  (a.  c  80ti.)  Menelaus  immediately 
afterwards  surrendered  his  army  and  the  whole  of 
Cyprua  into  the  handa  of  Demetrius.  It  waa  after 
this  victory  that  Antigonua  for  the  first  time  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  which  he  bestowed  also  at 
the  same  time  upon  his  son, — an  example  quickly 
followed  by  their  rival  monarch  a.  (Diod.  xx.  47 — 
53;  Plut  Demelr.  15—18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  $  7; 
Justin,  xv.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprua.  Among  other  pri- 
soners that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  late 
victory  was  the  noted  courtezan,  Lamia,  who, 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  toon 
obtained  tbe  greatest  influence  over  the  young 
king.  (Pint  /femefr.  16,19,27;  Athen.  iv.  p,  I J8, 
xiii.  p.  577.)  From  these  enjoyments  he  waa, 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  himself,  in  order 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt :  but  the  fleet  which  he  commanded 
suffered  severely  from  storms,  and,  after  meetirg 
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with  many  disasters,  both  father  and  son  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  (Diod.  xx.  73—76  ;  Plot. 
Demetr.  19.)  In  the  following  year  (a  c.  305) 
Demetrius  determined  to  punish  the  Rhodians  for 
having  refused  to  support  his  father  and  himself 
against  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their 
city  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  siege  winch  fol- 
lowed is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  vigorous  and  able  re- 
sistance of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  Demetrius,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  in  their  full  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
source and  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  IV 
liorcetes.  The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
assailed  the  walls,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helepolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admira- 
tion in  succeeding  ages.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup- 
port Antigonns  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
against  Ptolemy,  a  c.  304.  (Diod.  xx.  81—88, 
91— 100  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interven- 
tion of  envoys  from  Athens;  and  thither  Deme- 
trius immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cas- 
sander.  Landing  at  Aulis,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  Cbalcis,  and  compelled  Cassander 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  eva- 
cuate all  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.  He  now 
again  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.  With  the  spring 
of  303  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
were  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Cassander, 
successively  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  even  extended  his  expeditions  as  far 
as  Leucadia  and  Corey ra.  (See  Droyscn.  (Jack.  d. 
Nackfolg.  p.  511;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vu.  p.  353.) 
The  liberty  of  all  the  separate  states  was  proclaim- 
ed ;  but,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Demetrius  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  Greece  hjytiuiiv  rtjr  'EAAdBo*),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Argos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  married  a  third  wife — DeVda- 
tneia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus — though 
both  Phila  and  Eurydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  his  stay 
at  Athens,  where  he  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation  ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  such  as  to  provoke  at  once 
his  wonder  and  contempt.  A  curious  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  253). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  (Plut.  Demetr.  23—27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,  103;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §§  3,  8  ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
253,  xv.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (b.  c.  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Cassander  in  Thessaly,  but,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior in  force,  effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Pherae.  This  inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time  : 
Cassander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysimachus,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
advanced  from  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  buttle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  himself 
slain,  a  c.  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  PluL  De- 
metr. 28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  gn  at 
measure  owing,  fled  to  Ephcsus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens:  but  the  Athenians,  on  whose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city,  though  they  gave  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  the  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless  :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  but 
the  jealousies  of  his  enemies  soon  changed  the  face 
of  his  affairs ;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  was  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Pbila.  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  be  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleistarchua,  brother  of  Cassander ;  but  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
breach.  (Plut  Demetr.  30 — 33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  effect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Cassander  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  all  his  pos- 
sessions; but  in  a  c.  297  he  determiued  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  efforts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Cassander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affairs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
Aegina,  Solamis,  and  other  points  around  Athens, 
and  finally  of  that  city  itself,  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  (b.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
/•".  //.  ii.  p.  178,  with  Droysen,  GescA.  d.  NacA- 
folyer%  pp.  563—569,  and  Thirlwall's  Greece,  viii. 
p.  5,  not.)  Lachares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses- 
sion of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraceus,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  garrisoned  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  (Plut.  Demetr.  33,  34;  Paus.  i.  25. 
$$  7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensions  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support ;  and  be  sent  embassies 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had 
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Iwn  lately  reinstated  in  hit  kingdom  of  Epeirus. 
Pyrrhns  wnn  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already 
defeated  Antipater  and  established  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Demetrius,  un- 
willing to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandize- 
ment, arrived  with  his  army.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  Demetrius  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  had  formed  designs  against  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  asaassi- 
nnted  at  a  banquet.  lie  was  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  sovereignty,  B.  c.  294.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  35 — 37,  Pprrh.  6,  7 ;  Justin,  xvi.  1 ;  Paus. 
i.  10.  §  1.  ix.  7.  §3;  Kuseb.  Arm.  p.  155.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  revolution 
become  possessed  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  had 
lost  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachus, 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  he  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
clnded  a  peace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latu-r  yielded  to  him  the  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
up  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Getae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  but 
though  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (n.  c.  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  spare  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
thirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Plut.  Demetr.  39,  40;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  SCO.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  bis  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pontnnchus  in  Aetolia  ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pclla,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Den»etrius  was  recovered.  (Plut.  Demetr. 
41,  43,  Pyrrh.  7.  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agnthocles,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  Lanassa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  kurrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corcyra.  (Plut.  Pyrrk.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc.  1 1.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were,  mainly  directed  :  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
father's  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  con- 
tinue his  preparations  uninterrupted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale  :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, he  had  assembled  not  less  than  98,000 
font  and  near  12,000  horse,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
500  ship*,  among  whirh  were  some  of  15  and  16 


Imnks  of  oars.    (Pint.  Demetr.  43.)    But  before 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  his  adversaries, 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  determined  to  forestall 
him.    In  the  spring  of  u.  c.  287,  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lyrimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  But  Demetrius'*  greatest  danger 
was  from  the  disaffection  of  his  own  subject*, 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  proud 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
on  his  own  luxuries.    He  first  marched  against 
Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  discontent 
nmong  his  troops,  he  suddenly  returned  to  face 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Bera-a- 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step :  Pyrrhus  was 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  no 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  in 
disguise,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Cassandreia.  (Pint.  Demetr.  44,  Pyrrk.  1 1  ;  Jus- 
tin, xvi.  2.)  His  affairs  now  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less, and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  frequently 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  his  adversities,  now 
poisoned  herself  in  despair,    lint  Demetrius  him- 
self was  far  from  desponding  ;  he  was  still  master 
of  Thessaly  and  some  other  parts  of  Greece, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  his  yoke:  he 
was  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  army,  with 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigonus  to  command  in 
Greece,  he  crossed  over  to  Miletus.    Here  he  was 
received  by  Eurydice,  wife  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
daughter  Ptolemais  had  been  promised  him  in 
marriage  as  early  as  n.  c.  301,  and  their  long  de- 
layed nuptials  were  now  solemnised.  Demetrius 
at  first  obtained  many  successes ;  but  the  advance 
of  Agnthocles  with  a  powerful  army  compelled  him 
to  retire.    He  now  threw  himself  boldly  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  daring  pro- 
ject of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  province* 
of  Seleucus.   But  his  troops  refused  to  follow  him. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  various 
negotiations  with  Selcueus,  and  having  suffered 
the  greatest  losses  nnd  privations  from  famine  and 
disease,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  troops 
nnd  even  by  his  most  faithful  friends,  and  bad  no 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to 
Seleucus.  (a  c.  286.)   That  king  appears  to  have 
been  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  with  honour, 
but  took  alarm  at  his  popularity  with  the  army, 
and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Cherso- 
nesus.    Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  where  he  had  the  liberty  of  hunting  in 
the  adjoining  park,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  harshly  treated.    Seleucus  even  professed  an 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposal  of  Lysimachus  to  put 
him  to  death ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  Demetrius 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  be  gave  himself 
up  without  restraint  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  fatal.  His 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age,  B.c.  283.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  45 — 52  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  9  ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc 
Vales,  p. 562.)   His  remains  were  seut  by  Seleucus 
with  all  due  honours  to  his  son  Antigonus,  who 
interred  them  at  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  a  citv 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  (Plut.  Demetr.  53.") 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrius  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  age:  in 
restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  resource,  and 
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daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  hu  schemes, 
he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  ;  but  pros- 
perity always  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  con- 
stantly lost  by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness  the 
advantages  that  he  had  gained  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  which  adversity  never  failed  to  call  forth. 
II is  life  was  in  consequence  a  continued  succession 
of  rnpid  und  striking  vicissitude*  of  fortune.  It 
lias  been  seen  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  great 
crimes,  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  chargfd 
perhaps  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries; and  he  shewed  in  several  instances  a  degree 
of  humanity  and  generosity  very  rarely  displayed 
at  that  period.  Hit  besetting  sin  was  his  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  a  vice  in  which,  says 
Plutarch,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  mo- 
narch*. Besides  Lamb  and  his  other  mistresses, 
he  was  regularly  married  to  four  wives,  Phila, 
Eurydice,  Deidameia,  and  Ptolemais,  by  whom  he 
left  four  sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  was  remark- 
able for  his  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fully  borne  out  by  his  portrait  as  it  appears 
upon  his  coins,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
his  head  is  represented  with  horns,  in  imitation  of 
Dionysus,  the  deity  whom  he  particularly  sought 
to  emulate.  (Plut.  iMnutr.  2;  Eckhel,  ii.  p. 
122.) 


Of  his  children  two  bore  the  same  name  : — 

1.  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Handsome  (6 
koAoi).  whom  he  had  by  Ptolemais,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Olympias  of  Larissa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  ( Euseb.  Arm. 
i.  p  161,  fol.  ed.)  After  the  death  of  Magns,  king 
of  Cyrene,  his  widow,  Arsinoe,  wishing  to  obtain 
support  against  Ptolemy,  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
offer  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
readily  embraced  the  offer,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyrene,  and  established  his  power  there  without 
opposition.  How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  given  general 
offence  by  his  haughty  and  unpopular  manners,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  Arsinoe.  This  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  young  queen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  her  mother's  arms.  (Justin,  xxvi. 
3 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  i.  pp.  157, 15a  ;  Niebuhr's  K/eine, 
Sehri/hm,  p.  229 ;  Droysen,  Ifrllenum.  ii.  p.  29  *, 
&c.)  According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Droy- 
sen's  (ii.  p.  215),  it  must  have  been  this  Deme- 
trius, and  not,  as  stated  by  Justin  (xxvi.  2),  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  defeated  Alexander 
of  Epeirus  when  he  invaded  Macedonia. 

2.  Demetrius,  sumamod  the  Thin  Asirroi), 
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whom  he  had  by  an  lllyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  (Plut.  Demetr.  53.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (AuMiJrpiof)  II.,  king  of  Mack 
do  ma,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.  c.  239.  According  to 
Justin  (xxvi.  2),  he  bad  distinguished  himself  as 
early  as  n.  c.  26*6  or  265,  by  the  defeat  of  Alexan- 
der of  Epeirus,  who  had  invaded  the  territories  of 
his  father:  but  this  statement  is  justly  rejected  by 
Droysen  (//eZ/enuwiiu,  ii.  p.  21 4)  and  Niebuhr 
(Kietue  ScMriJl.  p.  228)  on  account  of  bis  extreme 
youth,  as  he  could  not  at  this  time  have  been 
above  twelve  years  old.  (See,  however,  Euseb. 
Arm.  L  p.  160;  Thirl  wall's  Greece  vol.  viii.  p.  90.) 
Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years 
B.  c.  239-229  (Polyb.  ii.  44 ;  Droysen,  ii.  p.  400, 
not.),  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  that  very  op- 
posite opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  his 
character  and  abilities.  He  followed  up  tho 
policy  of  his  father  Antigonus,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  tyrants  of  the  different 
cities  in  the  Peloponnesc,  in  opposition  to  the 
Achaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetolians,  which 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans.  We  know  nothing  of  the  detuils 
of  this  war,  which  seems  to  have  ariaen  for  the 
|K>*<M-ftMou  of  Acarnania ;  but  though  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  successes,  the  Aeto- 
lians on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  bis  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  xx.  5 ;  Schorn,  (Jack.  GriecheulamUy  p.  118  ; 
Droysen,  ii.  p.  440;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  viii.  pp. 
118—125)  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dnrdanians,  a  barbarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  hit  reign  we 
are  to  refer  this  event  (Prol.  Tragi  Pompeii,  lib. 
xxriii. ;  Li  v.  xxxi.  28.)  It  was  probably  towards 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirus,  in  order  to  secure  his 
support,  gave  him  iu  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1 ),  notwithstanding  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  steps  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympias  and  her  two  sons. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Strato- 
rice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  his  second  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Justin,  /.  c. ;  Euseb.  Arm. 
i.  p.  164;  Joseph,  c.  Apiun.  i.  22;  Niebuhr's 
Klcine  Schriflen,  p.  255.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  DUf BTHIU8  IU 

DEME'TRIUS  (Awirpm),  a  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  lllyiians  at  the  time  that  war  first 
brake  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  held 
Corey ra  for  the  lllyrian  queen  Teuta;  but  treach- 
erously surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  consuls  in 
all  their  subsequent  operations.  (Polyb.  ii.  II.) 
His  services  were  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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submission  of  Teuta,  with  a  great  port  of  her  do- 
minions, though  the  Romana  seem  never  to  hare 
thoroughly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  /.  c.  ;  Appian, 
III  nr.  c  8.)  He  afterwards  entered  into  alliance 
with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
agisted  him  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  hi.  16.)  Thinking  that  he  had  thus  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Romans  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wiin,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  faith,  he  ventured  on  many 
acts  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  Armilius  Paullus 
over  to  Illyria  (a.c.219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
bis  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  Hi.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
Klyr,  8 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  and  be- 
came his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Liv.  xxii.  83);  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Tbrasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
v.  101,  105,  108;  Justin,  xxix.  2.)  Demetrius 
wait  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithome  by 
a  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polyhius  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  faith  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
vii.  II,  13,  U.)  [E.H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (AnMrptos),  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flamininus 
us  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  B.  c.  198.  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  13,  30,  xxxiv.  52;  Polyb.  xviii.22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his 
father,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
favour  of  Rome  by  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  35;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  but  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  hia  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  favourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  34,  47;  Polyb.  xxiiL  14,  xxiv.  1 — 3; 
Justin.  xxxiL  2.)  But  the  favour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (as  was  doubtless  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  per  hups  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.    Perseus  therefore  endeavoured  to 
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effect  bis  ruin  by  hia  intrigues ;  and  having  failed 
in  accomplishing  this  by  accusing  him  falsely  of  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  he  suborned  Didaa,  one  of 
Philip's  generals,  to  accuse  Demetrius  of  holding 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Romans,  and 
of  intending  to  escape  to  them.  A  forged  letter, 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininus,  appeared  to  con- 
firm tho charge ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  consign 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didaa,  by  whom  he  was 
secretly  put  to  death,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  his 
father'*  order.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  4 — 15,  20 — 
24  ;  Polyb.  xxiv.  7,  8 ;  Justin,  xxxiL  2 ;  Zonar. 
ix.  22.)  Demetrius  was  in  his  26th  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  he  is  represented  by  Livy  as  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  young  man  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  be  was  altogether  so 
innocent  as  he  appears  in  that  author's  eloquent 
narrative.  (See  Niebuhr  s  Lect.  on  Human  J  fu- 
ton, voL  i.  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmitt.  [E.  H.  B.J 

DEMETRIUS  POLIORCETES.  [Dmxn- 
Taius  I.,  kino  op  Macedonia.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Aqyurrpwr)  I  ,  king  of  Sykla, 
surnamed  Soma  (3**rrfp),  was  the  son  of  Selencus 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Route  by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  and  remained 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphaaes.  He  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  historian  Polybius.  After  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  aet  at  liberty  and  allowed  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  his 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.  Hia  request  however 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  senate,  he 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  connivance  of  Polybius,  and  landed  with  a 
few  followers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sy- 
rians immediately  declared  in  his  favour ;  and  the 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Lysias  were  seised 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  12,  19 — 23;  Appian,  Syr.  46,  47  ;  Justin, 
xxxiv.  3;  Liv.  BpiL  xlvi. ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  166, 
fol.  edit;  1  Mace,  viL;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)  As  soou 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  the  kingdom,  De- 
metrius immediately  sought  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  Romans  by  sending  them  an  embassy  with 
valuable  presents,  and  surrendering  to  them  Lep- 
tines,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  assassinated 
the  Roman  envoy,  Cn.  Octaviua.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  recognition  as  king,  ha 
appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  regulate  at 
his  pleasure  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  expelled 
Heraclcides  from  Babylon,  where  as  satrap  he  had 
made  himself  highly  unpopular;  for  which  service 
Demetrius  tint  obtained  from  the  Babylonians  ibe 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4,  6 ;  Diod.  Exc  Leg. 

xxxi.  ;  Appian,  Syr.  47.)  Hit  measure*  against 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  up  anus 
again  under  Judas  Maccabueua,  who  defeated  Nt- 
canor,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  and  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  declared 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  and  forbade  Deme- 
trius to  oppress  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiL  10; 
1  Mace  vii.  viii.)  He  further  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariarathes  from  Cap- 
padocia,  in  order  to  substitute  a  creature  of  his 
own  :  the  Roman  senate  espoused  the  cause  of 
Ariarathes,  and  immediately  restored  him.  (Polyb. 

xxxii.  20;  Appian,  Syr.  47;  Liv.  t&iL  xlviL; 
Justin,  xxxv.  1.) 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  surrounded  on  all 
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■idea  by  enemies,  hit  own  subjects  at  Antioch 
were  completely  alienated  from  him  by  his  luxury 
and  intemperance.  In  this  state  of  things,  Hera- 
cleides,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  Babylon,  set 
up  ngainst  him  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Iialas, 
who  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  compe- 
titor appears  to  hare  been  at  first  unsuccessful; 
but,  haying  obtained  the  powerful  protection  of 
Rome,  he  was  supported  also  with  large  forces  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus  Ariarathea,  king  of 
Capoadocia,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Maccnbaeus.  Deme- 
trius met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed  the  utmost  personal  valour, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14,  16  ;  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Diodor.  Exc. 
Vales,  xxxiii.;  JuMin,  xxxv.  1  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
2;  1  A  face.  x. ;  Euseb.  Ann.  p.  166.)  Deme- 
trius died  in  the  year  B.  c.  150,  having  reigned 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years.  (Clinton,  F.  //. 
iii.  p.  323  ;  Polyb.  iii.  5.)  He  left  two  sons,  De- 
metrius, surnamed  Nicator,  and  Antiochus  called 
Sidetes  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended  the 

[E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  DEMETRIUS  L 

DEMETRIUS  (Avfinrpwi)  II.,  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  Nicator  (NtnaVwp),  was  the  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  father 
for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Balas  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  that  usurper.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years ;  but 
the  vicious  and  feeble  character  of  Balas  having 
rendered  him  generally  odious  to  his  subjects,  De- 
metrius determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  and  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  B.  c. 
148  or  147.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  nt 
the  time  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  previously  married  to  the  usurper  Balas, 
for  his  wife.  With  their  combined  forces  they 
took  possession  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  retired  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
them,  was  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oenoparas. 
Ptolemy  died  of  the  injuries  received  in  the 
battle,  and  Balas  having  fled  for  refuge  to 
Aba*  in  Arabia,  was  murdered  by  his  followers. 
(Justin,  xxxv.  2 ;  Liv.  Epit.  liL  ;  Diod.  Exc. 
Photii,  xxxii. ;  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  4;  1  Mace.  x.  xi.)  For  this  victory 
Demetrius  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator;  and  now 
deeming  himself  secure  both  from  Egypt  and  the 
usurper,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
vices,  and  by  his  excessive  cruelties  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
estranged  the  soldiery  by  dismissing  all  his  troops 
except  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries. 
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duct  emboldened  one  Diodotus,  surnamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  as  a  pretender  against  him.  Tryphon  ob- 
tained the  powerful  support  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus, and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  making 
himself  master  of  Antioch.  Demetrius,  whether 
despairing  of  recovering  these  provinces,  or  desir- 
ous of  collecting  larger  forces  to  enable  him  to  do 
so,  retired  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  was  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthian s,  in  which,  after  various  successes,  he 
was  defeated  by  stratagem,  his  whole  army  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  B.  c,  1 38. 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9;  Liv.  EpiL  Hi. ;  Ap- 
pian, Syr.  67  ;  Joseph.  Ant  xiii  5 ;  1  Mace  xi. 
xiv.) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  but  the  true 
sequence  of  events  is  undoubtedly  that  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.   He  was  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates(  Arsaces 
VI.),  who  though  he  sent  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  him  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Khodogune  in  mar- 
riage.   After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
various  attempts  to  escape,  but  notwithstanding 
these  was  still  liberally  treated  by  Phraates,  the 
successor  of  Mithridates.    Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper 
Tryphon  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Phraates  brought  forward  Deme- 
trius, and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diversion 
against  his  brother.    This  succeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochus 
having  fallen  in  battle,  Demetrius  was  able  to  re- 
establish himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Phraates,  B.  c.  1*28.    (Justin,  xxxviii. 
9,  10;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  167  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii  8. 
§  4.)    Ho  even  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
both  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Ptolemy  Physcon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  set  up  against  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  fly.    His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage  with 
Rhodflgune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him  refuge 
at  P tolemiu's  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
assassinated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea,  B  c.  125.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
9.  §  3,  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  168;  Clinton,/''.  //.  iii.  pp. 
333-5.)    According  to  Appian  (Syr.  68 )  and  Livy 
(EpiL\x.\  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
He  left  two  sons  Seleucus  who  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochus,  surnamed 
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Demetrius  II.  bean  on  his 
to  the  title  of  Nicator,  those  of  Tbeos 
Philadclphus.  From  the  dates  on  them  it  appears 
that  some  must  have  been  struck  during  his  cap- 
tivity, as  well  as  both  before  and  after.  This  ac- 
cords also  with  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the 
portrait:  those  struck  previous  to  his  captivity 
having  a  youthful  and  beardless  head,  while  the 
coins  subsequent  to  that  event  present  his  portrait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  fashion. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  229-31.)  [E.  H.  B-] 

DEM  ETUI  US  (At,Mf*Tp«of )  1 1 1.,  king  of  Syria, 
snrnamed  Eitabrur,  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochut  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  II. 
During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Grypus,  Demetrius  was  set  up  as 
king  of  Damascus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathurus,  king  of  Cyprus;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  he  and  his  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  $  4.)  His  assistance  was  invoked  by 
the  Jews  against  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  .Tun- 
uaeus ;  hut  though  lie  defeated  that  prince  is  ft 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
hut  withdrew  to  Ik-roea.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  his  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Beroea,  who  supported 
Philip,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Ara- 
bian* and  Parthian*,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  his 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  He  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia  (A ranees  IX.)«  who 
detained  him  in  an  honourable  captivity  till  his 
death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14.)  The  coins  of 
this  prince  are  important  as  fixing  the  chronology  of 
lii«  reign;  they  bear  dates  from  the  year  218  to 
224  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  i.  e.  B.c.  94 — 8H. 
The  surname  Eucaerus  is  not  found  on  these  coins, 
mine  of  which  bear  the  titles Theos  Philopator  and 
fcoter;  others  again  Philometor  Euergetes  Callim- 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)        IE.  H.  B.] 


LUIS  Of   DK.M1TRICS  III. 

DEMETRIUS  ( Aij^ifrpwi),  literary.  The 
number  of  ancient  authors  of  this  name,  as  enume- 
rated by  Fabricius  {IiUJ.  Or.  xi.  p.  413,  &c), 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  exclude  those  who  are  unknown  except 
from  unpublished  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe. 

1.  Of  Adramvttium,  surnamed  Ixion,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Here  at  Alexandria, 
(Suidas,  t.v.  Awfapios ;  Diog.  Laert.  t.  84.)  He 
was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  lived  partly  at  Pergamus  and  partly  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school  of 
Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  1.  *E£ifyij<xif  tit  'Onripov, 
which  is  often  referred  to.  (Suid.  /.  c. ;  Eudoc.  p. 
132  ;  Schol.  Vcnet.  ad  ff.  i.  124,  iii.  18,  vi.  437  ; 
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ViUoiton,  Prxkg.  ad  ApoUom,  Ltx.  p.  27.)  X 
'E£ifY*w  Wr  'HmoSuv.  (Suidas.)  3.  'EtvmoAo- 
yovutra  or  'ErvfioKoyia,  (Athen.  ii.  p.  50,  iii.  p. 
64.)  4.  Tltpl  rns 'AXt^arSpimp  tiaXiicrov.  (Athen. 
ix.  p.  393.)  5.  'AttijcoI  yxiooeu,  of  which  a  few 
fragments  are  still  extant  (Schol.  ad  Aristopk.  Ar. 
1568,  Ram.  78,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  1227.) 
6.  On  the  Greek  verbs  terminating  in  fu.  ( Suidaa.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Theombrotus.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  95.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
( Diog.  Laert.  v.  84. )  There  is  a  work  entitled,**?! 
ipwvtlat,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  however,  for 
various  reasons,  cannot  be  bis  production  :  writers 
of  a  later  age  (see  e.p.  §§  76,  231,  246,  308)  are 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  are  also  words  and  ex- 
pressions which  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work.  Most 
critics  are  therefore  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  our 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria.  It  is  written  with 
considerable  taste,  and  with  reference  to  the 
best  authors,  and  is  a  rieh  source  of  information 
on  the  main  points  of  oratory.  If  the  work  is 
the  production  of  our  Demetrius,  who  is  known 
to  have  written  on  oratory  {rix"ai  /irropuccu, 
Diog.  Laert.  /.<•.),  it  must  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Aldus's  Rhetorts  Graeci,  i.  p.  573,  &c  Separate 
modern  editions  were  made  by  J.  G.  Schneidrr, 
Altenburg,  1779,  8vo.,  and  Fr.  Gbller,  Lipa.  1837, 
8vo.  The  best  critical  text  is  that  in  Wall's  Rhe- 
tor. Graec.  vol.  ix.  iniL,  who  has  prefixed  valuable 
prolegomena. 

4.  Of  Aspendi's,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Apollonius  of  Soli.  (Diog.  I  ai  rt  v.  83.) 

5.  Of  Bithynia.    See  below. 

6.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  historian,  was  the 
author  of  two  works  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83),  the  one 
containing  an  account  of  the  migration  of  the  Gauls 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  and  the 
other  n  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Anti- 
ochus Soter,  and  of  their  administration  of  Libya. 
From  the  contents  of  these  works  we  may  infer, 
with  some  probability,  that  Demetrius  lived  either 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  kings, 
under  whom  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  took  place, 
in  a.  c.  279.  (Schmidt,  de  Fumtibtu  VeUrum  ut 
euarrami.  Erped.  Galtorum*  p.  14,  &c.) 

7.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
(Diog.  Laert.  v.  83),  who  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  and  instructed 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  is  sometimes 
called  wtpi  wotrrr&r,  and  sometimes  rtpt  a-ocifyiar**? 
(unless  they  were  different  works),  the  fourth  book 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  452,  camp, 
xii.  p.  548,  xiv.  p.  633).  This  is  the  only  work 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but,  besides  some 
fragments  of  this,  there  have  been  discovered  at 
Herculaneura  fragments  of  two  other  works,  via. 
wtpi  Tivmv  av$irT-rfi*rTaiv  licurav,  and  rtpl  rut 
Tlo\valvov  dwopias,  (  Vol u  in.  Ilerculan.  i.  p.  106, 
<Scc.,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  is  further  not  impossible  that 
this  philosopher  may  be  the  same  as  the 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica 
suicide.  (Pint  Cat.  Mim.  65.) 

8.  Surnamed  Callatianus.  [Callatianis.] 

9.  ClIOMATIANUS.  [ChOMATIANUR.] 

10.  Chrysolorar.  [Curybolorar.] 

1 1.  Surnamed  Chytrak,  a  Cynic  philosopher  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  who,  sus- 
pecting him  guilty  of 
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him  to  be  tortured.  The  Cynic  bore  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  bim  as  a  true  philosopher,  and  was  after- 
wards set  free  again.  ( Aramian.  Marc.  xix.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  person  menlioued 
by  the  emperor  Julian  (OraL  vii.)  by  the  name  of 
Chytron.  (Vales,  ati  Ammiam.  A  fan,  l.c) 

12.  Of  Cnidus,  apparently  a  mythographer,  is 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(L  1165). 

J  3.  Comic  Port.    See  below. 

14.  Sumamed  Cydonius,  which  surname  was 
probably  derived  from  his  living  at  Cydone  (Ku- 
8a»tf})  iu  Crete  (Cantacuz.  iv.  16,  39),  for  he  was 
a  native  cither  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byzantium. 
(Volaterran.  Comment.  Urb.  xv. ;  Allstius,  de  Cun- 
seaiu,  p.  856.)  He  flourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  emperor  Jo- 
annes Cantacuzenns  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  offices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  a.  n.  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology.  He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  A.  D.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palaeologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  possess  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.  Demetrius  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  he  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  works  which 
have  appeared  in  print :  1.  Two  Epistle*  addressed 
to  Nicephorus  Oregoras  and  Philotheus.  They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin's  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Gregoraa,  Paris,  1702,  foL  2.  Afonodia,  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thessalo- 
nica during  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combefisius's  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris,  1 586, 
fol.  p.  385,  Sic  3.  2tvp6ov\§vrut6tt  that  is,  an 
oration  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advjee  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Turks  might  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Combefisius's  Audar.  Nov.  ii.  p.  1221, 
&c  4.  On  CaltipoiiA,  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Greeks  not  to  surrender  to  sultan  Miirat,  who 
made  its  surrender  the  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
be hams,  Audar.  Nov.  ii.  p.  1284,  dec.  5.  Tltpl  tow 
mxrappwHuy  to>  dcuwreV,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seiler,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipzig,  1786,  8vo.  6.  An  Epistle  to  Barlaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
nisius,  Led,  Antiq.  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  &c,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1 604.  7.  A  work  against  Gregorius  P alamo,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  bis  Oputcuia  Aurea 
Theol.  Gr.  (Rome,  1630,  4 to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  against 
Max.  Planudec  (Wharton,  Append,  to  CWs 
ffistor.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  &c  ;  Cave,  vol.  i.  p.  510, 
ed.  Lond.  1688 ;  Fabric  Bibl  Gr.  xi.  p.  398,  &c) 

15.  Of  Cyrbnr,  sumamed  Stamnus  (2r<luwos  ), 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

16.  Of  Cauthaub,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
previous  to  the  time  of  Thrasvmachus.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cyzici'R,  and  sumamed 
Syncrllus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scy- 
iitza  and  Georgius  Cedrenus  in  the  introductions 


to  their  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatxitxarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
(Auctarium  AW.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Leunclavius. 
(Jut  Graeeo-ltum.  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  his 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  414.) 

18.  An  bpic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  are  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  («.  e. 
without  the  author's  name. 

19.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconic  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  SexL  Empir. 
Pyrrhon.  IJypotk.  §  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric) 

20.  Of  Erythrar,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  woiKi\oypd<pos  dV- 
Opwros,  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  Tvpawiatr.) 

21.  Of  Erythrar,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  civic  franchise  in  Temnus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  84.) 

22.  Sumamed  Tovvxtaot,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(SchoL  Vend,  ad  Horn.  1L  viii.  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  (ad  Horn,  Od,  xi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jaws,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  CataJ. 
III.  Script.  38 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Maukrala,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Atticuc  (Cic.  ad  AIL 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cicero's  recoUec- 
tion,  sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  **pl 
ouovoiai,  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (Ityd  iu*$v\>umt>  woafrmv  aol 
mryypapfa*;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  38,  79,  112,  u.  52, 
56,  v.  3,  75,  89,  vL  79,  84,  88,  vii.  169,  185, 
viii.  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plut.  ViL  X  OraL 
pp.  844,  b„  847,  c,  DemoUk.  15,  27,  28,  30; 
HarpocraU  ».«.  'Ie-aiot,  and  many  other  passages ; 
Allien,  xiii.  p.  611;  Dionys.  Deinarch.  1.) 
This  important  wotk,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persous  treated 
of,  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Sumamed  Most  H  us,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  argunientum  to  the  Ai6uca\ 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  century  of 
our  aera.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Gr.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  OnxasA,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  city.  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  X)9riva6t.) 

28.  Pualbrkus,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  poet.  His  surname  Piialereus  is  given 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phale- 
rus,  where  he  was  bom  about  01.  108  or  109, 
a.  c.345.    He  was  the  son  of  Phanostratu*,  a 
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man  without  rank  or  property  (Diog.  Laert  t.  75 ; 
Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  43);  but  notwithstanding  this, 
he  rote  to  the  highest  bononra  at  Athens  through 
hia  great  natural  power*  and  hit  perseverance.  He 
wa*  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Tneophrastu*.  He  began  hia  pub- 
lic career  about  B.  c  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
pute* respecting  Harpalus,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phocion  ; 
and  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
statesman,  Cassander,  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  b.  c  317,  placed  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  Athena.  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athenians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordinary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than  3t>0 
statues  were  erected  to  him.  (Diog.  Laert  L  c; 
Diod.  xix.  78 ;  Corn.  Nep.  MUtiad.  6.)  Cicero 
says  of  bis  administration,  ** Atheniensium  rem 
publicam  exsanguem  jam  et  jacentem  susteutavit.*1 
(De  Re  PubL  ii.  1.)  But  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seem*  to  hare  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
be  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
(A then.  vi.  p.  272,  xii. p.  542  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  is  a  mis- 
take for  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  Polyb.  xii.  1 3.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
exertion*  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  a  c  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcete*  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight  (Plut.  Demet.  8  ;  Dionya.  Deimareh.  3.) 
His  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athena  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Menander  nearly 
fell  a  victim.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plut  Demetr.  9;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  hi* 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  17.)  During  hi*  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Plut  deEril.  p.  602,  £)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  probably  for  having  advised 
hia  father  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  78 ;  Cic  pro  Ita- 
btr.  Post.  9.)  His  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  &  c  283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  wna  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic  BruL  8 ; 
QuintiL  x.  1.  §  80),  and  hia  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  of 
Demosthenes  :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi- 
nuating, and  rather  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant  and  blooming  (Cic.  IiniL  9,  82, 
de  Oral.  ii.  23,  Oral.  27;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Demosthenes,  and  the 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  successors.  His 
numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt  (Cic  de  Fi*u  v.  9),  embraced  subject*  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  and  the  Hat  of  them  given  by 
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Diogenes  Lae'rtius  (v.  80.  dec.)  shews  that  he  wa* 
a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquirements.  These 
works,  which  were  partly  historical,  partly  poeti- 
cal, partly  philosophical,  and  partly  poetical,  hue 
ail  perished.  The  work  on  elocution  (vtpi  ipmry- 
viias)  which  has  come  down  under  bis  name,  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above,  No.  3.]  It  i*  said 
that  A.  Mai  has  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest 
some  genuine  fragments  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
For  a  list  of  hia  works  see  Diogenes  Latr'rtiuK,  who 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  (r.  5.)  His  literary 
merits  are  not  confined  to  what  he  wrote,  for  be 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  not  a 
mere  scholar  of  the  closet ;  whatever  he  learned  or 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  business  of  life, 
of  which  the  following  fact*  are  illustrations.  The 
performance  of  tragedy  had  greatly  fallen  into  dis- 
use at  that  time  at  Athena,  on  account  of  the  great 
expenses  involved  in  it ;  and  in  order  to  afford  the 
people  less  costly  and  yet  intellectual  amusement 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  to  be  re- 
cited on  the  stage  by  rhapsodista.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  Eustath.  ad  How.  p.  1473.)  It  is  also 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  hia  influence  with 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  books  were  collected  at  Alex- 
andria, and  that  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  whatever 
for  calling  him  the  first  in  the  series  of  librarians 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  there  »  for  the  be- 
lief that  he  took  part  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  A  life  of  Demetrius  Phalerena 
was  written  by  Aaclepiada*  (Athen.  xhL  p.  567), 
but  it  is  lost  Among  the  modern  works  upon 
him  and  his  merits,  see  fionamy,  in  the  A/easotVes 
de  CAtxuL  de*  IntcripL  vol  ▼Hi.  p.  157,  Ac  ;  H. 
Dohrn,  De  Vita  el  Rebut  Demetrti  Ptutlerei,  Kiel, 
1825,  4 to.  ;  Partbey,  Da*  Alezrutdr.  A/statsnst,  pp. 
35,  Ac,  38,  Ac,  71  ;  Hitachi,  Die  Abound.  Btb- 
liodk.  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
reifjn  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  about  B.  c  85.  (  Lucian, 
de  Column.  16.)  He  was  opposed  to  the  extra- 
vagant luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and  wa* 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  not  appearing  in 
woman's  dress  at  the  Dionysia.  He  was  puni»bed 
by  being  compelled  publicly  to  drink  a  quantity  of 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman*  clothe*.  He  is  pro- 
bably the  some  as  the  Demetrius  mentioned  by  M. 
Aureh'u*  Antoninus  (viiL  25),  whom  Gatakcr  con- 
found* with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

30.  Surnamed  Pitoil,  a  Greek  grammarian,  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  wepl  SioAf  *tov 
(EtymoL  Magn.  «.  ©.  aJ>K^),  and  seems  also  to 
have  written  on  Homer.  (ApoUon.  Soph.  s.  r. 
oira^^ffov.) 

31.  Of  Sao  a  lassos,  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled llapeowututd.  (Lucian,  de  Hist,  GmacriL.  32.) 

32.  Of  Salami*,  wrote  a  work  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  (Steph.  By*,  t,  v.  Kopinuna,) 

83.  Of  ScxpRls,  wa*  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
the  time  of  Aristarchus  and  Crate*.  (Strab.  xiiL 
p.  609.)  He  wa*  a  man  of  good  family  and  an 
acute  philologer.  ( Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  He  was 
the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work  which  is 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  Temmcit 
&iaxo<Tfioi.  It  consisted  of  at  least  twenty-six 
books.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  603  and  passim ;  Athen.  iii. 
pp.  80,  91  ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  2*Xi*«W.)  This 
work  was  an  historical  and  geographical  commcn- 
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tary  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  an;  enumerated. 
(Comp.  Harpocrnt.  c.  er.  'AJpoffTtaw,  Svpyvvitai ; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  L  1 123,  1 165.)  He  it 
sometimes  simply  called  the  Scepsian  (Strab,  ix. 
pp.  438,  439,  x.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
sometimes  simply  Demetrius.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  551, 
552,  xiii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numerous  other 
passages  in  which  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  collected  by  Westermann  on 
Vostius,  De  Hut.  Graec  p.  179,  &c 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncer- 
tain date.   (Diog.  Laert.  t.  84.) 

35.  Of  Sunium,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philua.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  np  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  teeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  (Lucian,  Toxar.  27,  adv. 
Indod.  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  spent 
some  part  of  hit  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  s  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana. 
(Philottr.  VxL  ApoU.  iv.  25.)  Hit  life  fells  in  the 
reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and 
Domitian.  He  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  they  deserved  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  hut  he 
preserved  the  tame  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  hit  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect.  Vespasian  watt 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec  de  Iknef.  viL 
1,  8;  Suet.  Vetpae.  13;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  13; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34,  Hut.  iv.  40 ;  Lucian,  de  Sal- 
tat  63.) 

36.  Syncxllur.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Svrun,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  hit  stay 
there  in  B.  c.  79,  wa»  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(Cic.  Brut.  91.) 

38.  Of  Taaaca,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramas.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  85.)  The  name  Tapat- 
*o»,  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  it  believed 
by  Casaubon  (de  Satyr.  Poet.  p.  1 53,  &c  ed.  Rams- 
horn)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  at  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch's  work  **  de  Oraculorum  Defectu,"  where 
he  is  described  as  returning  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tbagic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chius  (».  r.  Au/tifr/Mot) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acron  (ad  Horai.  Sat.  L 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  M  fyeyia-roWr,  i.  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fabularum."  Horace  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  (de  HoraL  Obtrect.  p.  283,  &c)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
Reclamation;  while  othert  consider  him  to  be  the 
Sicilian,  Demetrius  Megus,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Trokzxnk,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaens.  (i.  p.  29,  iv.  p.  139.) 
He  is  probubly  the  same  as  the  one  who,  accord- 
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ing  to  Diogenes  Laertiut  (viii.  74),  wrote  against 
tAe  sophists. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writer*  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na- 
tive places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognized.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  "  Pamphyliaca."  (Txetz. 
ad  Li/coph.  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  **  Argo- 
lica"  (Clem.  Alex.  Frvtrept.  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  wtpl  rmr  hot'  A*ywr- 
rw.  (Atben.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  ($.  v.  *loMas)% 
where  wc  read  of  an  historian  Democritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Afuafvpiei),  of  Bithynia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Urunck,  Anal.  ii.  65  ;  Jacobs,  iL  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 
philosopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
lus,  whom  Diogenes  I^aertius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves  ;  and 
also  a  Demetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satyric  poet  [see 
above,  No.  38),  and  another  Demetrius  an  iambic 
poet,  whom  he  calls  wixpit  anfp.  The  epigrams  of 
Demetrius  are  very  indifferent.  [P.  8.) 

DEMETRIUS  ( Atuufrpios ),  an  Athenian 
comjc  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (o.  c.  412, 
404);  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Seleucus  and  A  gat  hoc  lea.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag- 
ments. The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
ItKtkla  or  Xik*\oL,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenacus 
fiii.  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  (AT.  A.  xii.  10),  Hesycbius 
ft.  e.  'Euwrfpovt),  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum 
(».  o.  ^Efifiripot).  Other  quotations,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  made  by  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  56,  a.)  and  Stobaeus 
(FloriUg.  ii.  1 ).  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,  from  the 
' kpwwary'nnt  ( Atb.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  hit 
date,  in  Clinton*  opinion,  after  299  B.  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  sub  ann. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  L 
pp.  264 — 266,  ii.  pp.  876—878,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [P.  S.J 

DEMETRIUS  (AfuafrpM),  the  name  of  seve- 
ral ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caclius  Aurelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  tome  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  placet  he  k 
called  "A ttaUu* "  (De  Mori.  AcuL  Hi.  18,  p.  249; 
De  Morb.  Chron.  iL  2,  p.  367),  but  thit  it  only  a 
mistake  for  **  A ixmmks,"  at  it  t 


proved  by  the 
passage  being  quoted  in  one  place  (p.  249)  from 
Demetrius  AUalenK,  and  in  another  from  Demetrius 
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Ajximcus,  (De  MorL  Citron,  v.  9,  p.  581.)  He  is 
iilsn  several  time*  quoted  by  Soranut.  (De  Arte 
Ul#tdr.  pp.  99.  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  physician  called  by  Galen  Ly  the  title  of 
Arckiater  (De  Antui.  L  1,  vol.  xiv.  p  4;  Dt>  Tke- 
riuea  ad  IHtou.  c  12,  vol.  xiv.  p.  261),  must  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  aa  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  (DicL 
of  Ant.  $.  v.  Arckiater.)    Galen  speaks  of  him  as  a 


3.  A  native  of  Bitbynia,  who  is  quoted  by  He- 
racleidet  of  Tarentum  (apud  Gal.  De  Compos.  Me- 
dian*, tee.  Gen.  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  722),  must  have 
lived  about  the  third  or  second  century  B-  c ,  as 
Mantios,  the  tutor  of  Heraclidca,  was  a  pupil  of 
Herophilus.  He  is  probably  the  some  person  as 
the  native  of  Apamea. 

4.  DbMBTBIUS  PbPAGOMKNUS.  [PaPAGOSfB- 

NU8.1  [VV.  A.  G.] 

DEMETTRIUS,  artists.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Poeonius,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephetus,  which  Chersiphron 
had  Ix-jjun  about  220  years  before.  He  prohahly 
lived  about  B.  c.  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitruvius  calls  him  terms  Ihamae, 
that  is,  a  Up69ov\ot.   (Vitruv.  vii.  PraeX  $  16  ; 

CHBRStFHON.) 

2.  A  statunry  of  »ome  distinction.  Pliny  men- 
tions his  statue  of  Lysimache,  who  was  a  priestess 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  his  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  A/astro  (povalicn),  be- 
cause the  serpent*  on  the  Gorgon's  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  earliest  I 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  | 
§  1.1)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrote  w#pl  is-viaijf,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Elonsinium  at  Athens  a  bronte  horse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  feats  of  horsemanship (rd  eavrov 
tpya)  were  represented  in  relief  (»tpl  /ww«ri|t,  1, 
imiL).  The  Eleusinium  was  built  by  Pericles.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrius,  lived  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon's  life,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  century  a  c.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Lysip- 
pus,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  at  Venice,  which  he 
think*  mnv  have  been  copied  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Simon.    (Getek.d.  Hild.  AW.  p.  1 91.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10),  Demetrius 
was  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  closely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopece,  whose  bronze  »tatue  of 
Ptllichus  is  described  by  Lucian  (7JAi/o/w.  IB,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  oi  Shoxoidt  vir,  dAA*  dr6pwwoirot4t.  A 
ArjMTfrpiof  Ariitirrpiov  y\inf>*vi  is  mentioned  in  an 
extant  inscription.  (IVickh,  i.  1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Diog. 
Loert.  v.  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (lure.  Vat.  xxxi.  8)  as 
Arifirrrptos  o  rovaypd^os,  or,  as  M tiller  rends, 
roiXoyp&tpot  (Arch.  d.  Kvutt.  §  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  lived  at  Rome  al>out  B.  c  16-1.  Valerius 
Maximus  calls  him  pictor  Alexnndrinus  (v.  1. 
II)- 

4.  An  Ephesinn  silversmith,  who  mode  silver 
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shrines  for  Artemis.    (Actt  of  the  A  pott  fee, 
24.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  contemporary 
of  Nero.  He  hod  been  thrown  into  prison  by  L. 
Vetus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  for  his  criminal  con- 
duct ;  but  he  was  released  by  Nero,  that  be  might 
join  Fortunatus,  a  freed  man  of  L.  Vetus,  in  accus- 
ing his  patron.  (Tac.  Arm.  xri.  10.)        [L.  S.J 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Pbloguaa,  who,  in 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  was  commanded  by  an 


oracle  every  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  maiden.  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  every  year  a  maiden 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  his  own  daughters 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest.  One  Mastu&ios,  whose 
daughter  had  been  sacrificed,  was  indignant  at  the 
king's  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  his  dangWK 
to  a  sacrificial  feast  Mastusius  killed  the  king's 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cup  to  die 
father  to  drink.  The  king,  on  discovering  toe 
deed,  ordered  Mastusius  and  the  cup  to  be  tbroan 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  the  name  of  the 
Mostusian.  (Hygin.  Poet  Attr.  ii.  40.    (  L.  S.J 

DEMIURGLS  (AtyUMpytff),  tbe  author,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  single  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iii.  257; 
Jacobs,  iv.  224,  No.  oil,  xiii.  882.)       [P.  S.] 

DEMO  (Anful),  a  name  of  Demeter.  (S«n- 
da*,  «.  r.  Aq*is».)  It  also  occurs  as  a  proper  narce 
of  other  mythical  beings,  such  as  the  Curaat-an 
Sibyl  (Puus.  x.  12.  §  1)  and  a  daughter  of  Celeas 
and  Metaneira,  who,  together  with  her  sister*, 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  well  Callichoro*  in 
Attica.  (Horn.  Jlrmn.  i*  Cer.  109.)       [L.  S  ] 

DEMOCE'DES  (Aiiuoaifas),  the  son  of  Calli- 
phon,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  in  Mafri 
Gmeria,  who  lived  in  tbe  sixth  century  B.  c  He 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  Aegina,  where 
he  received  from  the  public  treasury  tbe  sum  of 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  medical  service*,  i.  e. 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Attcient  Wetpkte  and 
.\fr>nry,  ifc^  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  be  worth 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  three  farthings)  not  quite 
344/.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minoe,  t.  «.  rather  more 
than  4067. ;  and  the  year  following  he  removed  to 
the  island  of  Samos  in  the  Aegean  oca,  and  re- 
ceived from  Polycrates,  the  tyrant,  the  increased 
salary  of  two  talents,  t.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  10«.  (Herod,  iii.  131.)  He  accom- 
panied Polycrates  when  he  was  seized  and  put  to 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis 
(b.  c.  522),  by  whom  be  was  himself  seised  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Dareius,  the 
son  of  Hystospes.  Here  be  acquired  great  riches 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  king's  foot,  and  the 
breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  (Ibid.  c.  133.)  It  is 
added  by  Dion  Chrysostotn  (DisteH.  L  De  Inrtd. 
p.  652,  *q.),  that  Dareius  ordered  the  physicians 
who  hod  been  unable  to  cure  him  to  be*  put  fc> 
death,  and  that  they  were  saved  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Demoredes.  Notwithstanding  his  honours 
at  the  Persian  court,  be  was  always  desiroos  of 
returning  to  his  native  country.  In  order  to  edeet 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  Persian*,  and  procured  by  means  of 
Atowta  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  noble*  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  ascertain  in  what 
part*  it  might  be  most  ftnrccssfully  attacked. 
When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the  king,  Ari»- 
tophi! ides,  out  of  kindness  to  Demoeede*.  seized 
the  Persian,  as  spies,  which  afforded  tbe  physician 
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an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
finally  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidaa  (*.  r.)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian  (  V.  //.  riii.  17) 
and  John  Tsettes  (ffist.  ix.  3) ;  and  Dion  Cawius 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxviil  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
Drmodocu*.  [  W.  A.  G.  ] 

DEMO'CHARES  (Aiimox^O-  A  wn  of 
Laches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 

silas  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  41,  vii.  14.) 

2.  Uf  Paean ia  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Dcmosthenes's 
sitter.  He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  great  uncle,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
trai  icg  rested  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  verge  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Demochares  has  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
bius.  (xii.  13.)  After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy  both  in 
words  and  deeds.  (A then.  xiii.  p.  593;  Pint. 
Demetr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  //.  iii.  7,  viii.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  fit.  X  Orat.  p.  851 ),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.  There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  re- 
storing the  chronological  order  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  cited 
below.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  B.  c  307  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Demochares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  B.  c.  303,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  Stratocles  to 
flee  from  Alliens.  (Plut.  Demetr.  24.)  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  B.  c  298,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
from  b.  c.  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  De- 
mochares fortified  Athena  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sion. In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (a.  c.  296) 
he  was  sent  as  ainlwsnador,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
de  IrcL,  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
son  of  Cassander.  (Polyb.  L  c.)  In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in  consequence  of  which  bo  was  expelled  »oon 
after  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lnchares.  In  the  archonship  of 
Diodes,  b.  c  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Athena,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
cially by  reducing  the  expenditure.  About  b.  c.  I 
282  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysimachus, 
from  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards one  hundred  talents.  At  the  same  time  he 
proposed  an  emtai*»y  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that,  in  a.  c.  280,  in  the  archonship 
of  Gorgias,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  hi*  uncle  Demosthenes.  (Plut.  Vit. 
X  Orat.  pp.  847,  85».) 


Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  principles 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
early  as  &  c.  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  (Plut.  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  847.)  Some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  ho 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  should  be  punished 
with  death.  ( Diog.  Laert.  v.  38  ;  A  then.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  508,  xiii.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xv.  2.  Comp.  SoPiiucLSa.) 
Demochares  left  behind  him  not  only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rulilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  Ac],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  related  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.  (Cic.  Brut.  83,  de  Orat.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vi.  p.  252,  &c  Comp.  Plut.  Demotth.  30  ; 
Lucian,  Maerob.  10.)  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost.  (  Droysen,  Geech.  der  Naehfviyer  AUxand. 
p.  497,  Ac.,  and  more  especially  bis  essay  in 
the  Zeihckrifi  fiir  die  AUerthumstrissetix-haft  for 
UI36,  No*.  20  and  21  ;  Weatermann,  Gteeh.  der 
GriecA.  Beredf.  $  53,  notes  12  and  13.  $  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
orations  against  Aphobus  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruhn- 
ken  (ad  HutiL  Lufl.  p.  7,  Ac.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes.* 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Demetr.  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  £L.  S.J 

DEMOCLE1TUS.  [Clboxenu*.] 
DEMOCLES    (AqpoaAip).    1.  Of  Phigaleia, 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.  (Dionys. 

de  Tkucyd.,jvd.  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  ap.  Harpoerat.  $.  e.  $  r6  Up6»  *£*•) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Thcophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mene- 
saechmus.  (Plut.  Vit. X  Orat.  p. 842,  D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  ( Drinarch.  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidaa 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  bis 
name,  Democleides,  and  that  Ruhnken  (Hut.  crit. 
orat.  Grate,  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  ai 
the  same  person  with  Democleides  who  was  arch  on 
in  B.  c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Pint.  Demetr.  24.)  [L  S.J 

DEMOCOON  (AfMosroW),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  A  by  do*  to  assist  his  father 
ngainst  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  by  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  //.  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  (L.  S.] 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  architect 
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of  the  theatre  at  Syracuse,  about  B.  c  420.  ( Eu- 
■tath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iii.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMCCRATES.  [Damocratk*.  ] 
DEMO*CRATES  (Ai»«MrpaVi,t).  1.  Of  Aphid- 
na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
who  belonged  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He 
was  a  son  of  Sophilus,  and  was  sent  with  other 
ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athens.  He  was  also  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors who  accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thebans,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  hare  been  a 
man  of  second  rate.  (Demosth.  dt  Conn.  pp.  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  orations  is  pre- 
served in  Aristotle.    (liket.  iii  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo- 
ral maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  (ytvpai 
Xpvom)  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  soundness  and  sim- 
plicity. They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  very  early  period,  whereas  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  t  hey  are  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stohaeua,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Democritus,  which  however 
seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  two  names.  They  are  collected 
and  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  sentences 
of  Demophilus.  [Dkmophilts.] 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (c.  bpimr.  p.  1 100)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  copied  from  his  works.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Democ  rates  who 
according  to  the  same  Plutarch  (PolU.  Praetrpt. 
p.  803)  lived  at  Athens  about  R.  r.  340. 

4.  Of  Tenedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  |  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  by  Aelian.  (  V.  H. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'CRINES  (Auuowp/v**).  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  (//.  ii.  744.  Comp.  ViUoison,  Prolog, 
p.  xxx.)  [L.  8.] 

DEMOCRITUS.  [DAMoramra.] 
DEMO'CRITUS(aW»V«to»),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teos. 
(Aristot  de  Coel.  iii.  4,  Metrar.  ii.  7,  with  Meier's 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Milesian,  nnd  the  name 
of  his  father  too  is  stated  differently.  (Diog.  iAfrt. 
ix.  34,  Ac.)  His  birth  year  was  fixed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  in  OL  80.  1,  or  a.  c.  460,  while  Thrasyllus 
had  referred  it  to  01.  77.  3.  ( Diog.  Laert.*  /.  e, 
§  4),  with  Menage's  note  ;  Gellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F.  If.  ad  arm.  460.)  Democritus  had 
called  himself  forty  years  younger  than  Anaxagoras. 
His  father,  Hegesistratus, — or  as  others  called  him 
Damasippus  or  Athenocritus,  — wa**  possessed  of  so 
large  n  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  De- 
mocritus spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  father 
left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic.  de  Ft*,  v.  19 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  703;  A.  H.  C.  GeftVrs, 
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p.  15,  Ac.)    We  know  that  he  wrote  on  Babylon 
and  Meroe  ;  he  must  also  have  visited  Egypt,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i,  98)  even  states,  that  he  lived 
there  for  a  period  of  five  years.    He  himself  de- 
clared (Clem.  Alex.  Strom' i.  p.  304),  that  among 
his  contemporaries  none  had  made  greater  journey*, 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
more  men  distinguished  in  every  kind  of  science 
than  himself.    Amoni;  the  last  he  mention*  in  par- 
ticular the  Egyptian  mathematician*  (&pTt&6w*- 
rai  ;  comp.  Sturx,  de  Dialed.  Maeed.  p.  98),  who** 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  regard ine 
himself  inferior  to  Ihera.  Theophrastus,  too,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  countries. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  20;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  35.)  It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  distant  countries  at  a 
time  when  travelling  was  the  principal  means  of 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and  scientific  culture  r> 
and  after  returning  to  his  native  land  he  occupied 
himself  only  with   philosophical  investigations, 
especially  such  as  related  to  natural  history.  In 
Greece  itself,  too,  he  endeavoured  by  means  of 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  cities  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion.   He  mentioned  many  Greek  philosopher*  ia 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase the  works  they  had  written.    He  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
all  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  among  whom 
Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  theory,  is 
mid  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
his  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  that  be  was 
a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  the 
(Diog  LaerL  ix.  38),  perhaps  arose 
the  fact,  that  he  mentioned  them  in  his  writings. 
The  account  of  his  hostility  towards  Ans«a£or*s 
is  contradicted  by  several  passages  in  which  be 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  14  ;    SexL  Empir.   adv.  Maik.  vii. 
140.)    It  is  further  said,  that  be  was  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and  some  writers 
even  speak  of  a  correspondence  between  Demo- 
critus  and    Hippocrates  ;    but    this  statement 
does  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  credit.  (Diog. 
Laert  ix.  $  42 ;  Brandis,  Handimck  der  Grirck.  «. 
f{<> in.  Pkifo*.  p,  300.)    As  be  was  a  contemporary 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acq  nam  ted  wit* 
Socrates,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  who,  however, 
does  not  mention  Democritus  anywhere.  (Her- 
mann, Syttem  der  Platan.  Phiiot.  L  p.  284.)  Aris- 
totle describes  him  and  his  views  as  belonging  to 
the  ante-Socratic  period  (Arist  Afektpk.  aiii.  4  ; 
Pkyt.  ii.  2,  de  Partih.  Anim.  i.  1);  bat  modern 
scholars,  such  as  the  learned  Dutchman  Groen 
Prinsterer  (Pronpapropk.  Plato*,  p.41,  Ac, 
Brandis,  /.     p.  292,  Ac.),  assert,  that  there  are 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  connexion  with 
Democritus,  and  the  same  scholar  pretends  to  dis- 
cover in  Plato's  language  and  style  an  imitation  of 
Democritus.    (Pertop.  Plat,  p.42.)     The  many 
anecdotes  about  Democritus  which  are  preserved, 
especially  in  Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  shew  that  be  wss 
a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honourable  character. 
Hi.di!  was  incredible :  he  lived  exdusirchr 

for  his  Studies,  and  his  disinterestedness,  moHrttv, 
and  simplicity  are  attested  by  many  feature*  whkk 
are  related  of  him.  Notwithstanding  bis  great 
property,  he  seems  to  have  died  in  povertv, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  t»t 
>n  account  of  his  philosophy,  as  "be 
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cau*e,"  as  Diogenes  says,  "  he  had  foretold  thetn  ] 
tome  thing*  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true.** 
Tbit  bad  probably  reference  to  hie  knowledge  of 
natural  phaenomena.  His  feliow-citixena  honoured  j 
him  with  presents  in  money  and  bronze  statues. 
Even  the  acoffer  Timon,  who  in  hie  silli  •pared  no 
one,  speaks  of  Democritu*  only  in  term*  of  praise. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  (eoroe  say  that  he  was 
109  years  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  be 
died  is  characteristic  of  his  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  caused  a  report,  which  was  l*elicved  by 
Rome  persons,  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  magician. 
(Plin.  N.N.  xxiv.  17,  xxx.  1.)    His  death  is 
placed  in  01.  105.  4,  or  B.C.  357,  in  which  year 
Hippocrates  also  is  said  to  have  died.  (Clinton, 
F.  N.  ad  ann.  357.)    We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tradition  that  Democritus  deprived  himself  of 
his  sight,  in  order  to  be  less  disturbed  in  his  pur- 
suits.   (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29  ;  Gellius,  x.  17  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  36  ;  Cic  Tmee.  v.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog. 
LairL  iz.  43.)    But  this  traditiou  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotes.    It  is  more  probable  that  he 
may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  application 
to  study.    (Brandis,  L  c  p.  298.)    This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  everywhere  to  look  at  the  cheerful 
and  comical  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of 
men.    (Senec  de  Ink,  ii.  10;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics 
(Brandis,  in  the Hkein.  Mut.  iiL  p.  1 34, &c), gram- 
mar, music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  uae- 
fal  arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
bis  numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thrasvllus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  arranged  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.  The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is 
evident  from  the  fart,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Democritus.  (Diog.  Ijaert.  v.  26.)  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
A  Irian.  (Philopon.  in  ArietoU  de  getter,  et  cor- 
nipt.  fol.  7,  a.;  Simplic.  ad  AristoL  de  Curio,  fol. 
150,  a. ;  Suid.  s.  r.  frwi*6t.)  They  are  neverthe- 
less much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Groen  van  Prinsterer,  /.  c. ;  Cic 
de  Dir.  ii.  64,  de  Orat.  i.  1 1,  OraL  20  ;  Dionys. 
de  Compos,  verb.  24 ;  Plut.  Sympoe.  v.  7,  p.  683.) 
Pyrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  wpfypora  teal  d^Voor  Kiaxn*'-  (Diog. 
Lae'rt.  ix.  40.)  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  bis 
works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  bis  name  is  considered  spurious. 
Callimachus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
a  list  of  them  (Suid.  s.  v.) ;  but  they  must  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Simpbcius 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
Atomicorum  doctrvux,  p.  22),  and  since  compara- 
tively few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  and 


these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  physi- 
cal matters.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
these  fragments  by  F.  O.  A.  Muflach,  "  Dctnocriti 
Abderitae  ope  rum  frogmen  ta,"  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  this  work,  which  contains  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Burchardt,  Comment, 
crit.  de  Lhmocriii  de  tenmibui  pittlwfdna,  in  two  pro- 
grams, Minden,  1 830  and  1 839,  4to.  2.  Burchardt, 
Frayim-nte  der  MortU  dee  Demokrit,  Minden,  1834, 
4 to.  3.  Heimsoth,  DemoerM  de  ammo  aWrwo, 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephen  ns,  Boesis  Pkilou 
p.  156,  Ac  5.  Orelli,  Opusc.  Grate.  Sent.  i.  p. 
9 1 ,  Ac  Concerning  the  spurious  works  and  letters 
of  Democritus,  see  Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  L  p.  683,  Ac, 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  &c. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  has,  in  modem 
times  t»een  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel (  Vorlenmg.  ii6.  Getek.  d.  Pkdo*.  i.  p.  379,  Ac) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  arc  those  of  Ritter  {Getek  <L  Phitot. 
i.  p.  559),  Brandis  {Hkein.  Mut.  iiL  p.  133,  cic, 
and  Getek.  der  Grieck.  St.  Rom .  Phiiot,  L  p.  294, 
Ac),  Petersen  (Nisior.  Pkilog.  Shidien.  i.  p.  22, 
Ac),  Papencordt  (Atomicorum  doctrina),  and  Mul- 
lach  {L  c  pp.  373—419). 

It  was  Democritus  who,  in  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, carried  out  Lenrippus's  theory  of  atoms,  and 
especially  in  bis  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relations  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relations 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brandis,  L  e.  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  of  variety  and  its  changes,  the  atomists 
derived  all  definiteness  of  phaenomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brandis,  /.  c 
p.  303,  Ac)  Motion,  they  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  All  phaenomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (AristoL  de  Generat. 
Amiau  ii.  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Brandis, 
/.  c.  p.  309,  Ac)  The  atoms  are  impenetrable, 
and  therefore  offer  resistance  to  one  another.  This 
creates  a  swinging,  world-producing,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  Alyot !)  Now  as 
similars  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  be'iigs,  that  is,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  still  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  first 
cau.se  of  all  existence  is  »eor*>i(^,  that  is,  the  neces- 
sary predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effect.  This  they  called  ceaece,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  vo&s  of  Anaxagoras.  Bat  it  does  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritus,  that  he 
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made  the  disouvery  of  eavaes  the  highest  object 
of  scientific  investigations,  lie  once  said,  that  be 
preferred  the  discovery  of  a  true  cause  to  the  pos- 
sesssion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  (Dionys.  Alex, 
op.  KtueA.  Prarp.  Erang.  xiv.  27.)  We  must  not, 
therefore,  take  the  word  chance  (T»xif)  i>>  it>  vul- 
gar acceptation.  (  Rrandis, /.  c.  p.  819.)  Aristotle 
understood  Democritus  rightly  in  this  respect 
(Phy$.  Auscult.  ii.  4,  p.  196.  11;  Simplic.  fol.  74), 
as  he  generally  valued  him  highly,  and  often  says 
of  him,  that  be  had  thought  ou  all  subjects  search- 
ed after  the  first  causes  of  pbaenomena,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  definitions.  ( De  General,  et  Corrupt, 
i.  2,  8,  Afetapk.  Af.  4,  Phyt.  ii.  2,  p.  194,  20,  tie 
Part.  Anita,  l.  p.  642,  26.)  The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disregard  for  teleologi- 
cal  relations,  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  induction.  (De  Respir.  4,  de  Gtmrat.  Anim. 
v.  8.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  (trpotpa- 
aif  iSlt)f  oWm?),  and  an  invention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dion vs.  ap.  Eumth.  Praep. 
Evang.       27;  Stob.  FAog'EHt.  p.  344.) 

Besides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  some  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  differed  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worlds  was  kept 
together  as  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derived  the  four  elements  from  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  of  magnitude.  In  deriving  in- 
dividual things  from  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire- 
like he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was,  first  carefully  to  observe  and  describe  the 
pbaenomena  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  nature.  ( Papencordt,  /.  c. 
p.  45,  Ace;  Brand  is,  /.  r.  p.  327.)  He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  consciousness,  and  thought, 
fmra  the  finest  fire-atoms  (Aristot.  de  Anim.  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  connexion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  physiological  inves- 
tigations. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep- 
tions and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  sensuous  per- 
ceptions themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Hence  the  differences  e.  p..  of  taste,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Math.  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  differ- 
ences being  in  the  atoms. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  Democritus 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sensuous 
perception  as  obscure  (aKorrirn>  itplotr).  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things  that  is  to  the  atoms  and  space.  But 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  was  in  his  opinion, 
not  specifically  different  from  that  acquired  through 
the  senses ;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  effects  of  impressions  made  upon  the  j 
senses ;  and  Aristotle,  therefore,  expressly  states 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  or  as  a  power  distinct  from  the  soul  j 
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I  or  sensuous  perception,  but  that  be  considered 
knowledge   derived  from  reason   to  be  ser:«uoui 
perceptions  (De  Anim.  i.  2.  p.  404,27.)    A  purer 
and  higher  knowledge  which  he  opposed  to  the 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses  must  therefore  have  been  to  him  a 
kind  of  sensation,  that  is  a  direct  perception  of 
the  atoms  and  of  space.    For  this  reason  be  as- 
sumed the  three  criteria  (KptT^put) :  a.  Pbaersv 
mena  as  criteria  for  discovering  that  which  is  hid- 
|  den  :  6.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  investigation : 
I  and  c.  Assertions  as  criteria  of  desires.  (Sext. 
Emp.  adv.  Math.  vii.  140 ;   Brand  is,  I.  c.  p.  334.) 
Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  uncertainty 
of  perceptions  and  as  he  was  unable  to  establish  a 
higher  and  purely  spiritual  source  of  knowledge  as 
distinct  from  perceptions  we  often  find  him  com- 
plaining that  all  human  knowledge  is  uncertain, 
that  in  general  either  nothing  is  absolutely  true, 
or  at  least  not  clear  to  us  (SSrjAor,  Aristot.  AfetapL. 
T.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  about  in  the  dark 
(seanu  towAncosi,  Cic  Acad.  iv.  10,  23),  and  that 
all  our  views  and  opinions  nre  subjective,  and  come 
to  us  only  like  something  epidemic,  as  it  were, 
with  the  air  which  we  breathe.   (Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  vii.  136,  137,  viii.  327,  Hypotyp.  i.  213; 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72,  h-tji  8*  oXiv  Viu.tr,  «V  0v6i 
yip  if  dAiffeio,  which  Cicero  translates  i 

In  his  ethical  pmlosophy  Democritus 
the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind  (*v^vula)  as  the 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  actions.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  45 ;  Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  This  peace, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  freedom  from 
fear  (T>6fos  and  tturtSeupM'ta)  and  passion,  is  the 
last  and  fairest  fruit  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Many  of  his  ethical  writings  had  reference  to  this 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  fragments  re- 
lating to  this  question  are  full  of  the  most  | 
practical  wisdom.  Abstinence  from  too 
cupations  a  steady  consideration  of  one's  own 
powers  which  prevents  our  attempting  that  which 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  in  prosperity  and 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  tC&vula,  The  noblest  and  purest  ethi- 
cal tendency,  lastly,  is  manifest  in  his  views  on 
virtue  and  on  good.  Truly  pious  and  beloved  by 
the  gods  he  says  ***  only  those  who  hate  that 
which  is  wrong  (Ztrots  i\Bpov  to  iSixitr).  The 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are  only  the 
fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  exerted  in  the 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  things  of 
the  pence  of  mind  arising  from  good  actions,  and 
of  a  clear  conscience.  (Brandis  /-  c  p.  337.) 

The  titles  of  the  works  which  the  ancients  as- 
cribed to  Democritus  may  be  found  in  Diogenes 
IiAertius.  We  find  among  them  :  1.  Works  of 
ethics  and  practical  philosophy.  2.  On  natural 
science.  3.  On  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  on  rhythm  and  poetical 
beauty  (Bode,  Gorh.  der  HtUen.  Dtchtkunst.  i.  p. 
24,  &c.),  and  on  Homer.  5.  Works  of  a  linguistic 
and  grammatical  nature ;  for  Democritus  is  one  of 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  that  made  language 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  (Lersch,  Sprack- 
pki/oeapkie  der  Alien,  i.  p.  13,  Ac.)  6.  Works  oa 
medicine,  7-  On  agriculture.  8.  On  painting. 
9.  On  mythology,  history,  he  He  had  even 
occupied  himself,  with  success  w>th  mechanics ; 
and  Vitruvius  (Praef.  US.  vii.;  cemp.  Senec.  Epvt. 
90)  ascribes  to  him  certain  inventions  for  example. 
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the  art  of  nrching.  lie  is  also  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  perspective.  Two  works 
on  luetics  (Taxrixor  koL  'OwKofmxutif)  are  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confusion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  iHuuocritus.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grate  iv. 
p  343;  Mullach,  /.  e.  pp.  93—159.)      [A.  S.] 

DEMO'CKn'LTS(AWtp«Tof).  1.  Of  Ephesus, 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesian  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samoth race.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  hi*  is  preserved  in  Atheuaeus.  (xii.  p. 
525.) 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Plato's  Phaedon  and  AUibiadea  I.  (Por- 
phyr.  ViL  IHid.  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  Arutot.  Mttaph. 
xii.  p.  59 ;  Ruhnkcn,  Uiuert.  PiilU.  de  Vda  et 
&rif)L  Lfuujuti,  §4.) 

X  Of  Sicyon,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 
proconsul  A.  Allienus  (ad  Fanu  xiii.  70),  as  a 
highly  educated  man.  [L.  8.] 

DEMO'DAMAS  (Aiw««o«Vai),  of  Miletus  or 
Halicarmuwus,  is  called  Sdem-iei  Atdun-hi  dmx  by 
Pliny.  (//.  N.  vi.  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  great  assistance.  He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Stephanua  Bysantius  («.  e.  *A»tmto-o),  and  is  \*o- 
buhly  the  same  as  the  Demodamas  who  according 
to  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  Hali- 
cariMissus.    (*«p) ' AXiKopraoaov.)  [  L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (aWSo»i).  1.  The  famous 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  guests  of  king  Al- 
cinois  during  their  repast  by  ringing  about  the  feats 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Area  and 
Aphrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Od.  viii.  62, 
cVc_,  xiii.  27.)  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestra, 
and  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert  island.  (Od. 
iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1466.)  Eustathius 
describes  him  as  a  Laconian,  and  aa  a  pupil  of  Au- 
toniedes  and  Perimedea  of  Argos.  He  adds  that 
he  won  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.  One  story 
makes  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus's  song  about  the 
destruction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrhenia. 
(Ptolem.  Hcph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amvclae,  Demodocus  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Pbaaaciane,  (Pans,  iii  18.  g  7.) 
I«ater  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
strel as  an  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  Corey  ra,  and  aa  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
(Ov.  Ib.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  ('Iklov  wopfHjait),  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite.  (Plut  de 
Mum.  3  ;  Eudoc  p.  407  ;  Phot  Dibl.  p  152.  ed. 
Bekker.)  Plutarch  (de  Flum.  18)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Heracles.  ('Hpaxktla.)  But  all  such  statements 
are  fabulous  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  under 
his  name,  they  were  certainly  forgeries. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  w  as 
killed  by  Halesua.    (Virg.  Aen.  x.  413.)   IL.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Aitf*^oo«o»).  1.  Among  the 
dialogues  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  is  one 
entitled  Demodocus,  from  the  person  addressed 
therein  ;  but  whether  this  Demodocus  is  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  father  of  Theagea,  who  is  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
Theagea,  is  uncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
cus is  now  acknowledged  on  all  bands  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  a  late  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
1 1  ermaun,  Syrlcw  der  Pluto*.  l'kHou  i.  p.  4l4,&c.) 
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2.  One  of  die  Athenian  generals,  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  b.  c.  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antan- 
rus.  (Thuc  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Polybius.  (v.  95.)        [L.  S-] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AqMoooaot)  of  Lero%  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians,  Cappa- 
docians,  and  Ciliciuns.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  56 ; 
Jacobs,  u.  56,  xiii.  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Arismtle.  (Ethic  Xicom.  vii.  9. )  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Ai»ucoo*or),  a  physician  of 
Crotona.  ( Dkuockdks.] 

DEMO'LEON  (&nno\i*»).  There  are  four 
my t hied  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  Met. 
xii.  355,  &c.),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14),  a  son  of  An  tenor  and  Theano, 
who  was  slain  by  Achilles  (Horn.  IL  xx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  Hippasus,  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smyrn.  x.  119,  &c)  [L.  8.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
him  as  a  prize  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.    (Virg.  Am.  v.  258,  Ac)       [L.  S.J 

DEMON  (A^um*).  I.  The  author  of  an 
Atthis  ('ATflfj),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  against 
which  Pbilochorus  wrote  his  Atthis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorus,  (Plut  Tkr*. 
19,  23  ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  96 ;  Suid.  t.v.  rptTondropts.) 
He  h>  prolxibly  the  same  as  thu  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  (wtpl  wapoi^twy),  of  which  aome 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Stcph.  $.  v.  Amowci}  ; 
Harpocrat  s.  e.  Moos**  Atiav  ;  Hesych.  $.  v. 
Outuoi ;  Pbotius,  passim ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  AwoWoTor ; 
Schol.  ad  Arittojdu  Plut.  1003,  Av.  302,  Ran.  442 ; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  xx.  301,  IL  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Pind.  Neat.  vii.  1 55,  ad  Ettrip.  Rhet,  248  ;  Zenob* 
Proverb,  v.  52 ;  Apostol.  vii.  44,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  28, 
xx.  27  ;  Arseuius,  VioL  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (wtpl  SvauZv;  Harpocrat  «.  r. 
tpoKtina).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demou 
are  collected  in  Siebclis  Pkanodemue  (DemonU, 
Cliludemi  et  I*tri)  'Artl&wr  et  re/ig.  Fraym.,  Leip- 
xig,  1812.  (See  especially  p.  viL  &c,  and  p.  17, 
&c,  and  in  C  and  Tb.  Milller,  Fraym,  Hid.  Urate. 
p.  378,  &c.   Contp.  p.  Ixxxvii.  Ac.) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Pueania  in  Attica,  was  n 
son  of  DemosthencVs  sister,  and  distinguished  him- 
self aa  an  orator ;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsman,  to  the  anti- Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  waa 
still  iu  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  waa 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthe- 
nes returned  in  triumph.  (Plut  Demotth.  27  ; 
Athen.  viii.  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  593,  where  a  son  of 
his,  Phrynion,  is  mentioned.)  [L.  8.] 

DEMONASSA  (AivMiwwnro).  1.  The  wife  of 
Irus,  and  mother  of  Eurjdamns  and  Eurytion. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  tlie  wife  of  Thersander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tisamenua.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  6,  ix. 
5.  i  8.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegtalos  by  Adrastus.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  71.)  (L.  S.J 

DEMO'NAX  (Aiwi<ira{),  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cynical 
doctrines  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
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aern.  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
thongh  the  exact  date  of  hi*  birth  and  death  it 
unknown.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  hit  character 
to  Lucian,  who  haa  painted  it  in  the  most  glowing 
colours,  representing  him  n«  almost  perfectly  wise 
and  good.  He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  **  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  examples  from 
antiquitv,  but  mav  derive  from  his  life  aim  a  model 
for  their  imitation."  Of  his  friends  the  best  known 
to  us  was  Epictetus,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  n  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  faithful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtues  of  Socrates.  He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  morosenesa 
of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifference  to 
external  things ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
tributed anything  more  to  the  canse  of  science  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popularity  at  Athens  was 
so  great,  that  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  re«pect  by  large  donations  of  apples.  He 
contrrcted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  of  ncglcctinp 
sacrifice  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  To  the«e 
charjres  he  returned  for  answer,  that  "  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offerings,**  and  that  44  if  the  mysteries  were  had, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated  ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody,** — the  fir»t  of  which  re- 
plies is  symptomatic  of  that  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  populnr  gods.  He 
never  married,  though  Epictetus  ttegged  him  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one  of  Epictetus*!  daughters  whose  own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
urging  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.  This  and  other  anecdotes  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Lucian,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  lending  probably  a 
happy  life,  beloved  and  respected  hy  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  favourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given. 
[Crbscksk.1  Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, thongh  he  had  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
Hogs.  (Lucian,  Drmonar ;  Brack er.  Hist.  CW/. 
J'hil.  per.  ii  pars  1.  2.  6.)  fG.  E.  L.  C] 

DEMON I'CE  (Anuria*).*  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epica»te,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Eucnus,  Mollis,  Pvlus,  and  Thestins.  (ApoIIod.  i. 
7.  v  7.)  Hesiod  (V  Sciol.  ad  Ham.  77.  xiv.  200) 
calls  her  Demodoee.  [L.  8.] 

DEMON  I'CUS  (AijsaWov),  an  Athenian  <o- 
mic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  frag- 
ment is  preserved  by  Athenaeos  (ix.  p.  410,  d  ), 
who  gives  'Ax'Awriot  as  the  title  of  the  play ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  'Ax*****.  (Meineke, 
Prop.  Cam.  (Vroer.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)    [P.  8.] 

DEMO'PH  AN  ES(Aitfio^i^f),  of  Megalopolis, 
a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Arcesilas. 
(Plut.  Pkilopoem.  1.)   He  and  Ecdemus  were  the 
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chief  prrson*  who  delivered  Megalopolis  from  the 
tyranny  of  Aristodemut,  and  also  assisted  A  rat  us 
in  abolishing  tyranny  at  Sicyon.  For  a  time  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  state 
of  Cyrene,  and  Philopoemen  in  his  youth  had  en- 
joyed their  friendship.  (Polyb.  x.  25.)  [L.  S.] 
HEMOPHILUS.  [DAMoraiLu*.] 
DEMO  PHI LUS  (  Aityio^tAot' ).  1.  The  win  of 
Ephorus,  was  an  hiHtorion  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  He  continued  his  father*!  history 
by  adding  to  it  the  history  of  the  Sacred  War 
from  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  plunder  of  its 
temple  by  Philomelas  the  Phocian,  B.  c  357. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14 ;  Suid.  *.  v.  Tfarroi,  where "E^^s 
should  he  read  for "Efcmt ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  232,  d. ; 
SchoL  Horn.  If.  xiii.  301;  Vossios,  de  HitL  G'rwec. 
p.  98,  ed.  Weatermonn.) 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  earned y. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Asiuarut  of  Plautus,  who  says,  that  his  play  is 
taken  from  the 'Owjre't  of  Demophilus,  vv.  10-13, 

**  Huic  nomen  Oraece  est  Onagos  Fabolae. 

Demophilus  scripsit.  Marcos  vortit  bar  bare. 

Asinariam  volt  esse,  si  per  vos  licet. 

Inest  lepos  ludusqne  in  hoc  Comoedia.** 
Meiiteke  observes  that,  judging  from  the  44  b-pos 
ludusque**  of  the  Arinuria,  we  have  no  need  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  "Oa-yrff.  (Meineke,  AVtiy.  Cum. 
Uruct.  i.  p.  491.) 

3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  fiiov  S*pdVf<a,  treating  of  practical 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  still  extant,  in  the  form 
of  a  selection,  entitled  y**cfuxd  oVu>t*ua-ra_  fruui 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The 
extant  portion  of  it  waa  first  printed  by  Lucas 
Holstenius  in  his  collection  of  the  ancient  writers 
on  practical  morals,  Rome,  1638,  8vo_,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1639,  12mo.;  then  by  Onle,  in  his  Opmac.  MytLJ. 
Cant.  1670,  8vo.,  Arost.  1688,  8voc,  also  -with  the 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  1677,  12m©., 
and  with  Wetstein's  Epictetus,  Amst.  1750, 12mo.; 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  Swedberg,  Stockholm, 

I  lfi82,  8vo.,  and  more  correctly  by  I.  A.  Scbier, 
Lips.  1754,  8vo_,  and  lastly  by  J.  C.  Orelii,  in  his 
Ofmne.  (» rate.  Vrt.  Scuirmt  Lips.  1819, 8vo»  (P.S.J 

DEMO  PHILUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Himera,  a 
painter,  who  flourished  about  B.  c  424,  was  said 
by  tome  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Zcuxia.  (PlitL 
xxxv.  9.  a.  36.  §  2  ;  Zst'xm  ) 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  wrote  PrattrfJa 
Symmririarmim.  (Vitrnv.  vii.  1'rurf.  §  14.)  See 
also  DAMOfHtl.t'O.  [P.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  (Aw«4»r 
or  Anjuo^wc).  1 .  The  youngest  son  of  Celeus  and 
Metaneira,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  core  of  De- 
meter.  He  grew  up  under  her  without  any  human 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddess  w  ith  ber  own  milk, 
and  ambrosia.  During  the  night  she  used  to  place 
him  in  fire  to  secure  to  him  eternal  youth  ;  tat 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metaneira,  who  disturbed 
the  goddess  by  her  cries  tatd  the  child  Demopbon 
was  consumed  by  the  flames.  (ApoIIod.  i.  5.  §  1 ; 
Ov.  Fad.  iv.  5)2,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fat.  147  ;  Horn. 
Hymn,  t*  fVr.  234.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  and  brother 
of  Acamas.  (Diod.  iv.  62;  Hygin.  /06.  48.) 
According  to  Pindar  (ap.  PhtL  7*W  28),  be  was 
the  son  of  Theseus  by  Antiope.  He  accompanied 
the  Greeks  against  Troy  (Homer,  however,  does 
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not  mention  him),  and  there  effected  the  liberation 
of  his  grandmother  Aethra,  who  waa  with  Helena 
iu  a  slare.  (Pans,  x.  25.  g  2.)  According  to 
Plutarch  he  was  beloved  by  Laedke,  who  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Munychua  or  Munytu* 
whom  Aethra  brought  up  in  secret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demophon 's  return  from  Troy,  Phyllis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  consented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  be  went  to  Attica  to 
arttle  his  affairs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  longer 
than  Phyllis  had  expected,  the  began  to  think  that 
she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
was,  however,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
mophon, when  he  at  last  returned  and  saw  what 
hud  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
came  forth.  (Ov.  Ar.  Am.  iii.  38,  flerouL  2 ;  Serv. 
ad  Vira.  Edog.  v.  10  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  59.) 
Afterwards  when  Diomedea  on  his  return  from  Troy 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  began  to  ravage  it,  Deniophon 
marched  out  against  the  invaders :  he  took  the 
Palladium  from  them,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  this  murder 
he  was  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  TlaWaSly — the  first  time  that  a  man 
was  tried  by  that  court.  (Puus.  L  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Liheralis  (33)  Demophon 
assisted  the  Heracleidae  against  Eurystheus,  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  Heracleidae  received  from 
Demophon  settlements  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthcsteria,  and  waa  kindly 
received  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  x«fs.  (Athen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Plut.  Sympot.  ii.) 
Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Leach e  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
he  might  liberate  Aethra.    (Paus.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  waa  killed  by 
Camilla.    (Virg.  Aem.  xi.  675.)  [L.  S.J 

DE'MOPHON  ( Aij/wxpaV ).  1.  One  of  the 
two  generals  sent  from  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodorus,  to  aid  the  Thebaic 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(  Died.  xv.  26  ;  Weaaeling,  ad  toe.)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Demarches  (e. 
Dew.  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenian* 
soon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  the  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  HtU.  r.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19  ; 
Plut.  Pdop.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  his  life 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli,  B.  c 
826.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  death.  (Diod.  xvii.  93 ; 
Curt.  ix.  4;  comp.  Arr.  Arnh.  vi.  9,  Ac.  ;  Plut. 
Air*.  63.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  (ArtuowrjKtuot),  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Odysseus  after 
his  return.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.  246, 266.)   [L.  S.]  | 


DEMO'STH  EN  ES  ( AijM»<rW«ji \  son  of  Alcia- 
thenes,  Athenian  general,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  a.  c.  426,  to  the  com- 
mand with  Procles  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponnesus. 
Their  first  important  efforts  were  directed  against 
Ijcucos;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acarnanians,  Zocynthians,  Cephallenians,  and  Cor- 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acarnanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Messeniana,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind  ; 
and,  at  the  rink  of  offending  the  Acarnanians,  who 
presently  declined  to  co-operate,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Naupactus.  The  Corcyraeans  had  also 
left  him,  but  be  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — an 
operation  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phocians,  a  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athena,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictly  Peloponnesian.  The  success  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remiss,  and  Demos- 
thenes, fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  purpose 
would  rouse  the  whole  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  Hit  fear  had  been  already  rcalixed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  archery  were 
exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re- 
treat the  loss  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light  armed  enemies.  **  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  destruction,"  says 
Thucydides,  "and  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  |tarticular  detach- 
ment."   (Thuc.  iii.  91,  94,  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolians  sent  ambassador*  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Naupactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Oiolian  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  urgent  entreaty  from  the  offended  Acarnanians ; 
and  Eurylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment. The  Ambrriciots  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  their  ancient  enemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  far  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  by  a  judicious  route,  passing  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acarnanians  had  as- 
sembled to  intercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  allies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
bis  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  waa  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
nanians. An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Menedacus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  underhand  with- 
|  drawal  of  the  Peloponnesian*.    And,  finally,  hav- 
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ing  heard  thnt  the  whole  remaining  force  of  Anv 
brncia  was  advancing  in  support,  he  succeeded 
further  in  waylaying  and  almost  exterminating  it 
in  the  tattle  of  Idoiuene.  The  Athenian*  received 
a  third  part  of  the  spoilt,  and  the  amount  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  thnt  the  share  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  only  portion  that  rniched  Athens  in 
snfetY,  was  no  less  than  300  panoplies.  (Thuc.  ii'u 
1 0*2,"  1 05 — 114;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  venture  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
medon  and  Sophocles,  the  commanders  of  a  siiiuidron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  use  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  hear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  wa»  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pyloa,  his 
choice  for  his  new  desu/n,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  fancy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
n  willed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
with  great  spirit  and  success  he  defeated  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  on  the  sea  side.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  ships,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  taccdaemonians  who 
in  their  siege  of  the  place  bad  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring inland,  were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise ; 
tuid  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fact,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Clkon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, possibly  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through- 
out II is  Aetoliiin  disaster  had  taught  him  the  value 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  arras.  Land- 
ing at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one- third 
only  were  full-armed,  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  his  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  tafyeteera.  bo  effected  the  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  (Thuc.  iv.  2—40  ;  Diod.  xii. 
61—63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  waa  with  the  vulgnr 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it  He  was  pro- 
balily  henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city's  generals  with  the  hi^h-born 
and  influential  Nicias.  Wc  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (n,c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  possessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megnra  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submis- 
sion of  Nisaea  itself,  though  baffled  by  the  advance 
of  Knuidas  in  the  main  design  on  Megara.  Soon 
after,  be  concerted  with  the  Mime  collciigue  a  grand 
attempt  on  Boeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocrates 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Deli  urn,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  laivd  at  Siphne,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  ChaToneia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ships  to  Nun  pact  us,  and,  having  raised 
force,  in  Acaroama,  sailed  for  S.phae.    Rut  either  | 
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he  or  Hippocrates  had  mistaken  the  day ;  nn 
arrival  was  too  early,  and  the  Boeotians,  who  had 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  were 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  Demos- 
thenes, and  yet  be  in  time  to  meet  his  colleague  at 
Delium.  The  whole  design  was  thus  overthrown, 
and  Demosthenes  was  further  disgraced  by  a  re- 
pulse in  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicron. 
(Thuc.  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101;  Diod. 'xii 
66—69.) 

He  does  not  reappear  in  history, except  among  the 
signatures  to  the  treaties  of  the  tenth  year,  B.  c_  422 
(Thuc.  v.  1 9,  24),  till  the  nineteenth," b. c  4 1 3.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  despatch  from  Nicias  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  Oylippus,  he  was 
appointed  w  ith  Euryniedon  to  the  command  of  the 
reinforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  went  at  once 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  needful 
preparations.  Early  in  the  spring  he  set  saU  with 
sixty-five  ships;  and  after  some  delays,  bow  far 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  and  Corcyra, 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Italy,  reached 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  besieged.  (Thuc.  vii.  16,  17,  20, 
26,  31,  33,  35,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  concluding  portion  of  the 
Syracusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  of 
I )emostbenea.  His  advice,  on  his  arrival,  was  to 
make  at  once  the  utmost  use  of  their  own  present 
strength  and  their  enemies'  consternation,  and 
then  at  once,  if  they  failed,  to  return.  No  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  the  siege  could  be  expected 
without  the  recovery  of  the  high  ground  command- 
ing the  city.  Epipolae.  After  some  unsuca  v-lnl 
attempts  by  day,  Demosthenes  devised  and  put 
into  effect  a  plan  for  an  attack,  with  the  whole 
forces,  by  nig} it  It  was  at  first  signally  success- 
ful, but  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  resistance  of  a 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  victory  changed  to  a 
disastrous  defeat  Demosthenes  now  counselled 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athens,  or,  if 
Nicias,  whose  professions  of  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  interna]  state  of  the  be*iegcd  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  brother  generals,  really  had  grounds 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  present  unhealthy 
position  to  the  safe  and  wholesome  situation  of 
1  liapsns.  Demosthenes  reasoned  in  vain  :  then 
ensued  the  fatal  delay,  the  return  of  Oylippus  si  h 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Ntcia»  to 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  recal  of  it  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  first  defeat  and  the  second  of 
the  all-important  ships.  In  the  latter  engage- 
ment Demosthenes  had  the  chief  command,  and 
retained  even  in  the  ru^ur  ol  «]isu>trr  Mjfocient 
coolness  to  sec  that  the  only  course  remaining 
was  at  once  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  break 
through  the  blockading  ships  and  force  their 
way  to  sea.  And  he  had  now  the  voice  of  Nicias 
with  him  :  the  army  itself  in  desperation  refused. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demos- 
thenes for  some  time  is  described  simply  as  co- 
operating with  Nicias,  though  wiUi  the  separate 
command  of  the  second  and  rearward  division. 
Thi%  on  the  sixth  day,  through  its  greater  expo- 
sure to  the  enemy,  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes  as  in  his  posiiiou 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  defence  agaiu»t  die 
enemy,  while  Nicias  thought  only  of  speedy  re- 
treat The  consequence  was  that  having  fallen 
about  five  mile*  and  a  half  behind,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  driven  into  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
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with  olives,  fenced  nearly  round  with  a  wall, 
where  he  was  exposed  to  the  missile*  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  surrendered,  towards  evening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  being  spared. 

His  own  was  not.  In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Nicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
together  relieved  by  a  speedy  death.  Such  wns 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  of 
Hermocrates,  and  contrary,  snys  Tbucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Gylippus,  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.  (Thuc  viL  42—87 ;  Diod.  xiii.  10 — 33  ; 
Plut.  A'«w,  20-28.)  Timaeus,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
lated that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprize  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
Demosthenes  may  be  characterized  as  an  unfortu- 
nate general.  Hod  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  he  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.  In  the  large- 
ness and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  high  above  all 
hi*  contemporaries.  In  Aetolia  the crudettea*  of  his 
iirat  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  Acarnania  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  favoured 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
vidual glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Roeotia  failure 
again  attended  him.  In  his  conduct  of  the  second 
Syracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  is  in  fact  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  folly  and  infatuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential  requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com- 
mand :  be  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  was 
farsighted  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.  Yet 
this  must  be  doubtful:  what  we  lenrn  from  history 
is  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  to 
any  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  he  appears 
to  have  been  of  high  rank  :  in  Aristophanes  be  is 
described  as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
upon  Cleon  (fZptites,  242),  and  his  place  in  the 
play  throughout  seems  to  imply  it.     [A.  II.  C] 

DEMOSTHENES  (Aiuioer0«'t'i?f),  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demos- 
thenes, and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  bis  birth,  the  statements  of 
the  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modern 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  ncquiescod  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Diouysius  of  Hulicaroassus 
( Ep.  ad  A  mm.  i.  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  bom  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is  OL  99.  4,  or  u.  c.  3dl.  Gellius 
(xv.  28)  suites  that  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-seventh year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocratcs,  which 
belong  to  B.  c.  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  fall  in  a  c  383  or  382,  the  lutter  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Clinton.  (F.  II.  ii.  p.  426,  &c„ 
3rd  edit.)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
born  iu  the  archousliip  of  Dvxiihcus,  that  is,  u,  c 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  l>een  adopted  by  most 
modem  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Bockh,  Wester- 
mann,  Thirl  wall,  and  others  ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  B.  c.  384  was  bis  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is,  that  Demosthenes  was  bora  iu  B.  c.  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  w 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  rather,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  years  old.  (Plut. 
Dem.  4  ;  Dcm.  e.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  836  ;  Aeschin.  c. 
Ct&ipJL  $  171  ;  Boeckh,  Gup.  Inscript.  i.  p.  461.) 
During  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  father  had 
entrusted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  manufactory,  to  three  guar- 
dians, Aphobus,  a  son  of  his  sister  Dcmophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old.  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaiuing 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son.  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  had  left.  (Dem.  c.  A}4tob.  L  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  c.  Onet.  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  was 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
he  was  through  the  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterizes  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora- 
tory, which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Although  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  (Dem.  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  all.  The 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachers  (&  Aphob.  i.  p,  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Demosthenes'*  owu 
statement  {dt  CWoii.  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  tbat  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  nuuty 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  i»  said  to  have  been  instructed  Ui 
philosophy  by  Pluto.  ( Plut.  Dem,  5,  Vti.  A' 
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Lairt  iii.  46  ;  Cic.  Brut.  31,  Orat. 
2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Oellius,  iii. 


p.  844  ;  Di.-g 

4  ;  Quintal,  xiii.  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24 
13.)  It  may  to  that  Demosthenes  knew  and 
teemed  Plato,  but  it  is  mow  than  doubtful  whether 
he  receired  hit  instruction  ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  hare  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  ia  cer- 
tainly going  too  far.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocrates  (Plut 
Fif.  X  Orat.  p.  844  ;  Phot  Bibt.  p.  492),  but  this 
was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves 
some  of  whom  stated,  thnt  be  was  not  personally 
instructed  by  Isocrates.  but  only  that  he  studied 
the  rix^t  bifroptir^,  which  lacerates  had  written. 
(Plut.  Fit  X  Oral.  p.  837,  Dem.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  having  been  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates ia,  moreover,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  him  sol  f, 
who  speak*  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (c.  Laer'm.  pp.  928,  937),  and  an  un- 
biassed reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phn»*e» 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plut.  Dun.  5,  Vit.  X  Orat.  p. 
844  ;  Phot  litbl.  p.  492),  has  much  more  probabi- 
lity ;  for  at  that  time  laaeus  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in-  I 
beritnnce,  the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes  ' 
needed.  This  account  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  viz. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Isaeus,  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  them  to  have  been  composed  | 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Plut  Vit.  X  Orat.  p.  839  ;  Lilian.  Vit.  Dem.  p. 
3,  Argvtn.  ad  Orat.  c  Onet.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
pose without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre- 
pared himself  fur  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
he  was  urged  on  by  bis  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  B.  c.  366, 
Demosthenes  called  upon  his  guardians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  years,  which  was  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  coarse  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  favour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  ft  Apkob.  i.  p.  828,  c  Apkab.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  his  coming  of 
age,  in  the  archonship  of  Timoc rates,  b.  r,  364 
(Dem.  c.  Onet.  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  archon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  and  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c. 
Apkob.  i.  p.  817;  Plut  Vit  X  Orat.  p.  844; 
Zozim.  Vit.  Dent.  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  face  of  all  the 
intrigues  to  which  Aphobus  had  resorted  for  the 
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purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  involving  hiiu 
series  of  other  law-suits  (c  Apkob.  p.  862) 


extant  orations  of  Demosthenes  against 
bus,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 
possession  of  his  property,  refer  to  these 
tions.  Demosthenes  had  thus  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  all  the 
extraordinary  disadvantages  under  which  he  la- 
boured, for  his  physical  constitution  was  wreak,  and 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — whence,  probably,  to 
derived  the  nickname  of  /MtoAoj,  the  delicate 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exertions 
that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in  his 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  him 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In  this 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  various  civil 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  career  of  a 
orator  and  statesman.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Demosthenes,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  engaged 
also  in  teaching  rhetoric,  as  some  of  his  Greek  bio- 
graphers nssert 

The  suit  against  Aphobus  hid  made  Meidias  a 
formidable  and  implacable  enemy  of  Demosthenes 
(Dem.  ft  Aphob.  it  p.  840,  c  Mekl.  p.  539,  &c), 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  thus  became  exposed 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  his  personal 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  a 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  without  any  definite 
political  tendency,  was  preparing  the  rain  of  the 
republic  by  violating  iu  laws  and  sacrificing  its 
resources  to  personal  and  selfish  interests.  Toe 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  in  a.  c 
361,  when  Meidias  forced  his  way  into  the  bouse 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the  members  of  his 
family.  This  led  Demosthenes  to  bring  against 
him  the  action  of  Kanrryopla,  and  when  Meidias 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations, 
Demosthenes  brought  against  him  a  then  4{o*Aap. 
(Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  540,  &c)  Meidias  found  m».vn«. 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  for  a  period  of 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  a.  c  354,  he  had  aa 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  upon  Demosthenes, 
who  had  in  that  year  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
choregia.  Meidias  not  only  endeavoured  in  all 
possible  ways  to  prevent  Demosthenes  from  dis- 
charging his  office  in  its  proper  form,  but  attacked 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  celebration  of 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  c  Meid.  p.  518.)  Such 
an  act  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
demanded  reparation,  and  Demosthenes  brought  an 
action  against  him.  Public  opinion  condemned 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  be  made  all  pos- 
sible efforts  to  intimidate  Demosthenes,  who  re- 
mained firm  in  spite  of  all  his  enemy's  machinations, 
until  at  length,  when  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
proposed,  Demosthenes  accepted  it,  and  withdrew 
bis  accusation.  It  is  said  that  he  received  from 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (Plut  Dem.  12; 
Aeschin.  c  Ctmph.  $  52.)  The  reason  why  De- 
mosthenes withdrew  his  accusation  was  in  all  pro- 
bability his  fear  of  the  powerful  party  of  w  inch 
Meidias  was  the  leader ;  bis  accepting  the  sum  of 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  to 
treated  as  an  authentic  fact  (laid.  Epid.iv.  205),  has 
toe n  looked  upon  as  an  illegal  act,  and  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  Demosthenes  was 
accessible  to  bribes.  But  the  law  which  forbade  the 
dropping  of  a  public  accusa  tion  (  Dem.  c  Meid.  p.  5  _'9) 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  strictly  observ- 
ed, at  it  was  merely  intended  to  prevent  frivolous 
and  unfounded  accusations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Demosthenes  did  receive  the  thirty  minae,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sum  may 
have  been  required  of  him  as  a  fine  for  dropping  his 
accusation  against  Meidias,  or  Demosthenes  may 
have  regarded  that  sum  as  a  satisfactory  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  guilt  of  his  enemy.  This  affair 
belongs  to  the  year  b.  c  353,  in  which  also  the 
extant  oration  against  Me  idias  was  written,  bat  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  fellow  op  the  suit,  the  oration 
was  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly, 
for  in  B.  c.  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
against  Leptines  and  Androtion  <  Dionys.  Kp. 
ad  A m in.  i.  4),  and  in  b.  c.  353  the  oration 
against  Timocrates.  The  general  esteem  which 
Demosthenes  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  th.it  in  B.  c. 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  3ovAfvnf»,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  (Dem.  c.  Afcid. 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ducted, in  the  capacity  of  architheoros,  the  usual 
theoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Nemean  Zeus  (c.  Mebl.  p.  552).  The 
active  part  he  took  in  public  affairs  is  further 
attested  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
in  b.c  354  he  spoke  against  the  projected  expedi- 
tion to  Euboea,  though  without  success,  and  he 
himself  afterwards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dem.  <U  /W,  p.  58,  e.  MM.  p.  558.)  In  the 
same  year  he  delivered  the  oration  wspl  o-uptpooiaV, 
in  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
against  Persia  (Dem.  tie  Rk«d.  lib.  p.  19*2),  and  in 
K.  c  353  he  spoke  for  the  Megalopolitans  (d'tp 
MsyoAewoAtrwr),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Alliens  to  reduce  Megalo- 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 
period  from  b.  c.  350,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 
there  is  no  question  affecting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
support  with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  a  c.  358 
his  encroachments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  and  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  and  Methone.  During  those  proceedings  he 
hail  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
delusions  and  apparently  favourable  promises. 
Demosthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
saw  that  these  proceedings  were  merely  a  prelude 
to  greater  things,  and  that  unless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  all  Greece;  but  Demos- 
thenes was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  the  common  foe.  His  patriotic  feelings 
and  convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandise- 
ment are  the  groundwork  of  his  Philippics,  a  series 
of  the  most  splendid  aud  spirited  orations.  They 


did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  results,  but 
the  fault  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thcbans;  the  states  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrnst  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  former  supremacy. 
Tho  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ouyht 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
eneryetic  opj>osition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
coses  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  time,  and  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  b.  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  by  a  diver- 
sion of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans.  But  a  report  of  Philip's  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good- will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralyzed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  whs 
spoken  in  b.  c.  352.  Philip's  attack  upon  Olynthus 
in  B.  C  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  Olynthiac  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efforts  to 
save  Olynthus  (Dem.  de  FaU.  leg.  p.  426;  Dionys. 
ICp.  ad  A  mm.  i.  9),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthus  itself,  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  uone  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chineson  the  embassy  (w«pl  **apas-p*<r£«Iat),  which 
contain  statements  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  Aes- 
chines had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
iuid  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
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wen  tired  of  the  war  and  unable  to  form  a  coali- 
tion against  the  king,  had  accepted  the  proposal. 
Philocmtes  accordingly  advised  tbe  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  send  an  erobaMy  to 
Philip.  Demosthenes  supported  the  plan,  and 
Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transactions  wiih  Philip  are  not  quite  dear, 
though  they  must  have  referred  to  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans  alto,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ambassador*  pro- 
lmhly  demanded  tliat  the  Phociaus  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  But  this  was  more  than 
Philip  was  inclined  to  agree  to,  since  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians. It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  he  may 
quieted  the  ambassadors  by  vogue  promises, 


and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  moke  a  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  the  Thesoalians  and  Thebans.  After 
the  return  of  tbe  ambassadors  to  Athena,  the  peace 
was  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  at  length  sanctioned  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  kings  ambassadors.  Aeschines 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  Hurried  the  con- 
clusion of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wait  fur  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
theii  allies,  who  had  lieen  invited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  (d* 
Fttl*.  Ley.  p.  346,  de  Curon.  p.  232)  speaks  of  the 
matter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspicion  upon 
him  ;  but  the  cause  of  Demosthenes'*  acting  as  he  did 
nuiy  have  been  the  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
hod  itxprested  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocians.  At 
any  rate,  however,  quick  decision  was  absolutely 
tiacmsary,  since  Philip  was  in  tbe  meantime  making 
war  upon  Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
sine*,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  posses- 
sions of  Athens  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  his  hands  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  toko  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
wn»  on  this  occasion  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeschio.es  and  bis  party  became  manifest,  for  not* 
withstanding  the  urgent  admonitions  of  Demos- 
thenes not  to  I* Me  any  time,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king's  oath  (/s-1  tooi  6p«oi/i),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were  again  members 
<the  statement  in  the  article  Aksiiiinek,  p.  37, 
that  Demosthenes  was  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  in  the  Chuuical 
Muutum,  vol.  L  p.  145),  set  out  with  a  slowness 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedouia  by 
sea,  the  ainliasaudorft  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thrace.  Nearly  three  months  pa«*ed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
arrived,  he  deferred  taking  his  oath  unlii  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  be 
then  marched  into  Tbessaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  be  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes immediately  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy  ;  but  in 
vain.   Aeschines  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fears  of 
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the  people,  and  persuaded  them  quietly  to  wait  for 
the  issue  of  tbe  events.    Philip  in  the  meantime 
passed.  Thermopylae,  and  the  fate  of  Phocts  was 
decided  without  a  blow.    The  king  was  now  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to 
act  the  part  of  mere  spectators  during  those  pro- 
ceedings, were  now  unable  to  do  anything,  but  still 
they  ventured  to  express  their  indignation  at  tl>e 
king's  conduct  by  refusing  their  sanction  to  his 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  leagne. 
The  mischief,  however,  was  dune,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  still  more  serious  consequences,  Dcmoa- 
iu  a.  c  346,  delivered  his  oration  "on  the 
(fpi  «'piirnr),  and  the  people  gave  way. 
From  this  time  forward  the  two  political  parties 
are  fully  developed,  and  openly  act  against  each 
other  ;  the  party  or  rather  the  faction  to  which 
Aeschines  belonged,  was  bribed  by  Philip  to  op- 
pose the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  by  De- 
mosthenes.   He  was  assisted  in  his  great  work  by 
such  able  men  as  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  Polyeuctus 
Hegesippus,  and  others,  and  being  supported  by 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  be  soon  reached 
tbe  highest  point  in  his  career  as  a  statesman  and 
orator.    The  basis  of  his  power  and  influence  was 
the  people's  conviction  of  his  incorruptible  love  of 
justice  aud  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
country.    This  conviction  manifested  itself  clearly 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  people  took  upon  the 
treacherous  Philocmtes.    (Aeschin.  c.  t%na/dk.  § 
79.)    But  this  admiration  and  reverence  for  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  place  tbe 
other  men  who  had  betrayed  their  country  to  Phi- 
lip in  their  embassy  to  him,  in  the  same  light  as 
Philocmtes  (Dem.  de  Ful*.  Leg.  p.  376),  for  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more  than  the 
oue  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itself  had 
given  up  iu  order  to  save  the  rest.    It  was  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  the  influence  of  this  party  that 
Aeschines,  when  after  a  long  delay  be  consented 
to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  during  the 
embassy,  n.  c.  343,  escaped  punishment,  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  attacks  of  Demosthenes  in 
tbe  written  oration  vtpi  wafa*p*cfitia$.  [Abs- 
CHINBti,  p.  38. J 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  up  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  Greece.  With  a  view  of  draw- 
ing the  I'eloponncsinns  into  his  interests,  he  tried 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argives  and  Mesae- 
nians  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta  ;  be  even 
sent  them  *ubs.dies  aud  threatened  Sparta  with  an 
attack.  (Dem.  J'hiL  iu  p.  69.)  Sparta  did  not 
venture  to  offer  any  resistance,  aud  tbe  Athenians, 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  felt  unable  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  send  ambassadors  to  Peloponne- 
sus among  whom  was  Demosthenes,  to  draw  the 
Pelopounesians  away  from  the  Macedonian,  and  to 
caution  them  against  hi»  intrigues.  (Dem.  J'iL'ip. 
ii.  p.  70,  Ac.)  In  consequence  of  these  proceed- 
ings, ambassadors  from  Philip  and  the  Pek>poune» 
siaus  met  at  Athens  to  complain  of  the  Athenians 
fnvouniu  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Sparta,  which 
aimed  at  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athena,  of  course,  sup- 
ported those  complaints  ;  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
guise Philip's  real  intentions  and  to  represent  them 
to  the  people  in  a  favourable  bght,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes,  when  the  answer  to 
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ho  sent  to  the  king  wns  discussed  in  the  assembly, 
B.  c  344,  to  place  in  his  second  Philippic  the  pro- 
ceeding* and  designs  of  the  king  and  his  Athe- 
nian friends  in  their  true  light.  The  answer  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Philip  was  probably  not 
very  satisfactory  to  him,  for  he  immediately  sent 
another  embassy  to  Athens  headed  by  Python, 
with  proposals  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
although  he  subsequently  denied  baring  given  to 
Python  any  authority  for  such  proposals,  (Dem. 
de  ff alone*,  p.  81.) 

Philip  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenians  entertained  on  that  score 
were  but  too  soon  justified ;  for  no  sooner  were 
his  preparations  completed,  than  he  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Halonesns,  which  belonged  to 
Athens.  The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  claim 
the  island  back ;  but  Philip,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenians 
had  any  right  to  claim  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  island,  if 
they  would  receive  it  as  such.  On  the  return  of 
the  aniluis^i'lors  to  Athens  in  B.C  843,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (*"*pl  'AAowfffov)  was  delivered.  It 
is  usually  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegesip- 
pus.  This  and  other  similar  acts  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
roused  them  once  more  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
measures,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  Embassies  were 
sent  to  Acarnania  and  Peloponnesus  to  counteract 
Philip's  schemes  in  those  quarters  (Dem.  Phil,  iii. 
p.  1*29),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  by  which 
the  Chersonesus  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
energetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.  The  complaints  which  Philip  then 
made  roused  Demosthenes,  in  a  c.  342,  to  his 
powerful  oration  irrpl  to»v  4*  Xftyorfay,  and  to 
his  third  Philippic,  in  which  he  describes  the 
king's  faithlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
and  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  unite  and  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.  Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  had  established  in  Euboea  were 
expelled  through  the  influence  and  assistance  of 
Demosthenes  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  254) ;  but  it  was 
not  till  B.  c.  341,  when  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perin- 
thus  and  attacked  Byzantium,  that  the  long-sup- 
pressed indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  peace  with  Philip  was  now  declared  violated 
(b.  c.  340);  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  Byanntiura 
(Plut.  />aoc  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measures.  He  had  proposed,  as  early  as  the  Olyn- 
thian  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dem.  Oiynth.  iii.  p.  31) ;  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
lip's attack  upon  Byzantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  decree  to  this  effect  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad 
A  mm.  L  1 1.)  By  his  law  concerning  the  Hierarchy 
(repot  T0itpo0X"«fc)'  ne  further  regulated  the 
symmoriae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  260,  &c)  He  thus  at  once 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Athens  b.  c  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giving 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  northern 
neighbours,  and  left  it  to  his  hirelings  to  prepare  , 
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the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Greece.  He 
calculated  well ;  for  when  in  the  spring  of  i».c.  340 
the  Amphictyone  assembled  at  Delphi,  Aeschines, 
who  was  present  as  pylagonu,  effected  a  decree 
aeainst  the  Ixtcrians  of  Amphissa  for  having  un- 
lawfully occupied  a  district  of  sacred  land.  The 
Amphissaeans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphictyons  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.  Demosthenes  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  275; 
Aeschin.  e.  Ctetipk.  §  125,  Ac)  The  Amphictyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphissa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphus,  un  Arcadian ;  but  the  expedition  failed 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  who 
took  part  in  it  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  277  )  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  B.  c.  339,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons  king  Philip 
was  appointed  chief  commander  of  the  Amphictyo- 
nic army.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.  With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  had  nn  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing himself  with  on  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece.  He  set  out  without  delay,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  K  la  tea,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  ho|>es,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  The  Thebans  had  formerly 
been  favoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  them  had  effaced  the  recollection  of  it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  full  of  Athens 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, and  when  Philip  now  called  upon  them  to 
allow  his  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  handsome  proposals 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  299,  &c)  This 
wax  the  Inst  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  on 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  b.  c  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens  which  expected  a 
simitar  fate,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  glorious 
struggle.  The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  mode 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  but  Philip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolerable  terms  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  its 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 

The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painful  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  had  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  some  exteut  be  re- 
garded as  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nerous and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  ho 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  he  could  have 
received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fu- 
neral oratiou  u^n  those  who  had  fallen  at  Cbaero- 
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neia,  and  that  the  funeral  feast  was  celebrated  in 
bis  house.  (Detn.  cfe  Comm.  p.  320,  &c  )  But  the 
fury  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  of  his  personal 
enemies  gave  full  vent  to  itself ;  they  made  all 
possible  efforts  to  humble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brought  about  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorious  sycophants,  such  a* 
Sosidea,  Diondas,  Melanthus,  Arislogeiton,  and 
others,  were  employed  by  his  enemies  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  dt  Curon.  p.  310)  ;  but  the  more  noto- 
rious they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  them  before  the  people.  But  matters 
s<>on  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
when  Aeschines  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  most  implacable  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  forward  against  him.  An  opportunity  offered 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Ctesiphon 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  hud  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after  f 
the  buttle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  (Dem.  de Corvn,  p.  266.)  Aeschines 
attacked  Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  public  gratitude  and  such  a 
distinction.  This  attack,  however,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  but 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  conduct 
before  his  countrymen.  Reasons  which  are  un- 
known to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  a.  e.  330 
(Plut.  Drm.  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (**«pi  erefdrov).  Aeschines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
abroad.  All  Greece  had  been  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  carry  the  victory.  The  oration 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probability,  like  that  of 
Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  revised  and  altered 
at  a  later  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  a  c.  336, 
had  revived  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  first 
joyfully  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  king's  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
ajjainBt  Macedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexions  in 
Asia.  (Plut  Dem.  23;  Aeschin.  &  Cfesifh.  §  161 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  3.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  fight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  Athens  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feelings  against 
the  Macedonians  were  so  strong,  that  be  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  returning  after  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  before  the  youthful  king. 
(Plut.  Dem.  23 ;  Aeschin.  e.  Oetiph.  $  161.)  But 
had  Alexander  set  out  for  the  north  to 
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ch:i*tisc  the  rebellious  neighbours  of  Macedonia, 
than  a  false  report  of  his  death  called  forth  anotba 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks.    Thebes,  which  had 
suffered  most  severely,  was  foremost ;  but  the  in- 
surrection spread  over  Arcadia,  Argoa,  Eliv  and 
Athens.    However,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes, 
there  was  no  energy  anywhere.  Demosthr-nes 
carried  indeed  a  decree  that  succour*  thou  Id  bo 
sent  to  Thebes,  but  no  efforts  were  made,  and  De- 
mosthenes alone,  and  at  his  own  expense,  sent  a 
supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  xvii-  8.)    The  second  sod- 
den arrival  of  Alexander,  and  his  destruction  of 
Thebes,  in  u.  c.  335,  put  an  end  to  all  further 
attempts  of  the  Greeks.    Athens  submitted  to  ne- 
cessity, and  sent  Denudes  to  the  king  a*  medial^. 
Alexander  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  among  them  Demosthenes,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him ;  but  be  yielded  to  the  iu- 
treaties  of  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  persist  in 
his  demand. 

Alexander's  departure  for  Asia  is  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  tranquillity  for  Greece ;  but 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it  required 
only  some  spark  from  without  to  make  it  blaxe 
forth  again  in  undiminished  fury.  This  spark 
came  from  Harpalus  who  had  been  left  by  Alex- 
ander at  Babylon,  while  the  king  proceeded  to 
India.  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  eastern- 
most point  of  his  expedition,  Harpalus  with  the 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  6000 
mercenaries.  Bed  from  Babylon  and  came  to  On-eee. 
In  a  c.  325  he  arrived  at  Athens  and  punha»>-d 
the  protection  of  the  city  by  distributing  his  gold 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.  The 
reception  of  such  an  open  reM  could  not  be  viewed 
by  the  Macedonian  party  otherwise  than  as  an  act 
of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself;  and  it  wu 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  that  party,  that 
Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  Olj 
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ailled  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  the  rebel 
and  the  money  they  had  received  of  him,  and  to 
put  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes. 
Harpalus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  investiga- 
tion concerning  those  who  had  been  bribed  bv  him 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenes  was  among  the 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime.  The  accounts 
of  his  conduct  during  the  presence  of  Harpalus  at 
Athens  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion.  Theopompus 
(ap.  Pint.  Dem.  23,  coinp.  VU.  X  OraL  p.  846) 
and  Deinarchus  in  his  oration  against  Demosthenes 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  bribes  of 
Harpalus;  but  Pausanias  (ii.  33.  §  4)  expressly 
acquits  him  of  the  crime.  The  authority  of  his 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionable,  fur  in  the 
first  place  they  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  their 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  disputes  about 
Harpalus  if  we  remember  that  he  opposed  the  re- 
ception of  the  rebel,  and  that  he  voluntarily  of- 
fered himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  is 
at  least  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have 
been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  guilt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
which  eagerly  seized  this  favourable  opportunity 
to  rid  itself  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  who 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  his  own  friends 
from  sheer  timidity.  Demosthenes  defended  him- 
self in  an  oration  which  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.592)  calls 
*V  tov  xpvriou,  and  which  is  probably  the  same 
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as  the  one  referred  to  by  othen  under  the  title  of 
dwoAoyla  rw  Mpoir.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die, 
Dem.  67,  Kp.ad  Amm.  i.  12.)  But  Demosthenes 
wan  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  (Plut. 
Dem.  26,  Vit.  X  OraL  p.  846  ;  Anonym.  Vit.  Ih~ 
moeik.  p.  158.)  Demosthenes  quitted  his  country, 
and  resided  partly  at  Troexene  and  partly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  towards 
his  beloved  native  land. 

But  his  exile  did  not  last  long,  for  in  &  c.  323 
Alexander  died,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
the  watchword  for  a  fresh  rise  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  organized  by  the  Athenians,  and  under  the 
vigorous  management  of  Leosthenes  it  soon  as- 
sumed a  dangerous  aspect  for  Macedonia.  (Dind. 
xviii.  10.)  Demosthenes,  although  still  living  in 
exile,  joined  of  his  own  accord  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  he  roused  them  to  a  fresh  strug- 
gle for  liberty  by  the  fire  of  his  oratory.  Such  a 
devoted  new  to  the  interests  of  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
a  relative  of  Demosthenes,  by  which  he  was  so- 
lemnly recalled  from  his  exile.  A  trireme  was 
sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  from 
Peiraeeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph :  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  (Plut.  Dem.  27, 
ViL  X  OraL  p.  846  ;  Justin,  xiii.  5.)  The  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Greeks  and  their  success  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeks  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Anti- 
pater  at  Lamia.  But  this  was  the  turning  point; 
for  although,  even  after  the  fall  of  Leosthenes,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  anny  of  Lcon- 
natus,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Anti  pater, 
yet  they  lost,  in  B.  c  322,  the  bottle  of  Cranon. 
This  defeat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
the  contest,  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  Greeks  gradu- 
ally cooled,  and  had  not  several  detachments  of  the 
allied  army  withdrawn.  Anti  pater  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  negotiate  only  with  each  state  separately.  Thus 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsaken  by  one  state 
after  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipater.  It  would 
have  been  folly  to  continue  their  resistance  single- 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  ou  his  own  terms.  All  his  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  which  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  people.  When  Antipater  and  Craterus 
thereupon  marched  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  took  to  Hight,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Denudes,  the  Athenians  sentenced  them  to 
death.  Demosthenes  had  gone  to  Calauria,  and 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Arch  tan,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summoned 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poisou,  which  he 
had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
mid  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  10th  of 
Pyanepsion,  b.  c.  322.  (Plut.  Dem.  29,  Vit.  X 
Oral.  p.  846 ;  Lucian,  Encnm.  [Mm.  43,  dec) 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
been  ranked  by  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity  ;  and  this 
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fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  aa 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  consistent  conduct 
through  life  are  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  nvin's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  buc- 
cess — so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
— by  which  his  exertions  are  crowned.  The  very 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos- 
thenes by  his  enemies  and  detractors  more  extra- 
vagantly than  upon  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  complicated  web  of  lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught, 
and  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompus, 
the  historian,  which  are  credulously  repeated  by 
Plutarch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po- 
litical virtues  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  his 
life  which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up 
on  account  of  the  distorted  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  charges 
which  are  made  against  him,  and  affect  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man,  are  almost  below  contempt  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (Plut  Dem.  20,  ViL  X  Orat. 
p.  845;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctcsiph.  $$  175,  244,  253)  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his 
daughter  had  died  seven  days  before)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philip's  death,  which  shews  only  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
s*  ltish  ones  (Plut  Dem.  22 ;  Aeschin.  c.  CtenjJu 
$77);  and  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into 
exile — a  fact  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  rather  than  blamed.  (Plut  Dem.  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeschines,  has  never  been 
substantiated  by  the  least  evidence.  (Aeschin.  e. 
Ctesiph.  f>  173,  c  Timarch.  $  131,  de  Fait.  Ley. 
$  165;  Plut  Dem.  15.)  In  his  administration  of 
public  affairs  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
I  Macedonian  party  committed  openly  and  without 
any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  htm  by  the  same  Aeschines, 
must  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi- 
dies from  Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  in  iu  struggles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  sunpi- 
cion  that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
Instre  from  his  powers  as  an  orator,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily 
be  one-sided,  as  we  can  only  read  his  orations; 
but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  fault  in  his  oratory.  By  far  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  ( Plut  Dem.  9,  11);  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  reading  his  orations 
while  others  were  more  impressed  with  them  in 
hearing  him  speak.  (Comp.  Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi 
die.  Demoitk.  22 ;  Cic  de  Orat.  iit.  56,  Brut.  38 ; 
Quinttl.  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  far  from  being  faults ;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, proofs  of  his  genius,  if  we  comider  the  temp- 
tations which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
incipient  orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The 
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obstacles  which  his  physical  constitution  threw  in 
his  way  when  he  commenced  his  career,  were  so 
great,  that  a  leu  courageous  and  persevering  man 
than  Demosthenes  would  at  once  have  been  inti- 
midated and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  arduous 
career  of  a  public  orator.  (Plut.  Dem.  6,  Sec) 
Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  hint  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not  the  impossi- 
bility of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
never  venturing  upon  it;  for  he  never  spoke  with- 
out preparation,  and  he  sometimes  even  declined 
speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
so,  merely  because  he  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
(Plut.  />**.  8,  ViL  X  Or.it.  p.  848  )  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revision 
before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidias,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  and  being  after- 
wards given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration 
in  its  original  form.  This  oration  alone  sufficiently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes composed  his  orations,  and  wo  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modern  works  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his  I 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character ;  | 
for  every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (lMut.  Dem.  13)  ;  and  as  the  struggles  in 
which  tie  was  engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
rangement of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the 
clearest  possible  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he 
proceeded  calmly  but  irresistibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  language,  which  being  majestic  and  yet  simple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
pressive, carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
That  such  orations  shotdd  notwithstanding  some- 
times have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  critical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  entitled  wtpl 
T^f  tov  ATMUMrtffPoi/r  Suvottitos.  The  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  Demosthencs's  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specula- 
tion with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume- 
rous imitators  and  commentators.  It  is  protably 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
as  early  as  the  second  century  H.  r.,  that  a  number 
of  orations  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  un- 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes,  such  as  the  fJjas  Irrrir 
<piot  and  the  sparrm©*.  were  incorporate  in  lb* 
collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes.  Other*,  such 
as  the  speech  on  Ilalouesus,  the  first  against  Aris- 
topeiton,  those  against  Theocrines  and  Xeoera, 
which  arc  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  contem- 
porary orators,  may  have  been  introduced  axnotis? 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  commentaries 
which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  by  Mich 
men  as  Didymus,  I^onginus,  liermogenra,  Salias- 
tius,  Apollonides,  Theon,  Gymnsisius,  and  others ; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  what  they  wrote  is  lost, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  importance  is  extant,  ex- 
cept the  miserable  collection  of  scholia  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpian,  and 
the  Greek  artjmncn/a  to  the  orations  by  Libanius 
and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  ancients  state,  that  there  existed  65  orations 
of  Demosthenes  (Plut.  l  it.  A*  Oral.  p.  847 ;  Phot. 
BiU.  p.  490),  but  of  these  only  6 1 ,  and  if  we  de- 
duct the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  strangely  enough 
counted  as  an  oration,  only  GO  have  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  arc  spu- 
rious, or  at  least  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 
Besides  these  orations,  there  are  56  Ejcordmt  to 
public  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genuineness  is 
very  doubtful. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in 
the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus, 
II.  Stepheus,  Taylor,  Reiske,  Dukaa,  Uekkcr, 
Dobson,  and  Baiter  and  Suuppe.'  Separate  editions 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  alone  were  pub- 
lished by  Aldus,  Venice,  1504  ;  at  Basel  in  1532  : 
by  Fcliciano,  Venice,  1543;  by  Morelltu  and 
Lambiuus,  Paris,  1570;  by  H.  Wolf,  1572  (often 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Paris,  1790;  and  by  Schae- 
fer,  Leipzig  and  London,  1822,  in  9  vols.  Bra. 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Latin 
translation,  and  the  others  the  critical  apparatus, 
the  indices,  &c  A  good  edition  of  the  text  is 
that  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1825,  3  vols.  8vo> 
We  subjoin  a  classified  list  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the  editions 
of  each  separate  oration,  when  there  are  any,  and 
the  literature  upon  it. 


upon 

I.  Political  Orations. 
A.  Orations  agauut  Philip. 

Editions  of  the  Philippics  were  published  by 
J.  Bckker  (Berlin,  1816,  1825  and  1835),  C.  A. 
Rudiger  (Leipzig,  1818,  1829  and  1833  \  and  J. 
T.  VonieL  (Frankfurt,  1829.) 

1.  The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  b.  c.  352, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  two  dis- 
tinct orations,  the  second  of  which  is  snppoaed  to 
commence  at  p.  48  with  the  words  d  pAv  >Jm«^i. 
(Dionys.  Ep.  ad  A  mm.  i.  10.)  But  critics  down 
to  the  present  time  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
upon  this  point  The  common  opinion,  that  the 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  supported  by  the  MSS., 
and  is  defended  by  Brcmi,  in  the  Pkilol.  Beilray* 
atu  der  Sckuxiz,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  Ac  The  opposite  opi- 
nion is  very  ably  maintained  by  J  Held,  Proityv 
mma  ad  J)cm.  Oral,  quae  r «/</•<  prima  Phil.  dicitur% 
Vratislaviae,  1831,  and  especially  by  Secbeck  in 
the  Zcitsckrifl  fir  d.  AUerthumstciss.  for  18^8, 
No.91,&c 

2 — 4.  The  first,  second,  and  third  Olynthiac 
orations  belong  to  the  year  u.  c.  349. 
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{/?/>.  ad  A  mm.  i.  4)  makes  the  second  the  fir*t, 
ami  the  third  the  second  in  the  scries ;  mul  this 
order  has  been  defended  by  It.  RauchensU-in,  de 
Orai.  (Munth.  orciinr,  Leipz.  18*21,  which  is  re- 
printed in  vol.  i.  of  Schaefer's  Apparatus.  The 
other  order  is  defended  by  Decker,  in  hU  German 
translation  of  the  Philippics  ».  p.  1 03,  &c,  nnd  by 
Wcntcrmann,  Strive,  Zieinann,  Petrenx,  and  Bruck- 
ner, in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olyntbiac  orations,  with  notes,  by 
C.  H.  Frotscher  and  C.  H.  Funkhanel,  I,cip*ig, 
1834,  8vo. 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Pence,  delivered  in  ft.  c. 
346.  Respecting  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
oration  was  actually  delivered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
J'AififfiiscJie  lied  en,  i.  p.  222,  &c,  and  Vomei, 
Proleyom.  ad  Oral,  de  Pact,  p.  240,  &c. 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  B.  c.  344. 
Sec  VdmeL,  Integrum  e*se  Demosth.  Philip.  II.  ap- 
parti  ex  disposition*,  Frankf.  1828,  whose  opinion 
is  opposed  by  Rauchcustein  in  John's  Jahrb.  to). 
xL  2,  p.  144,  &.C 

7.  On  Hnlonesus  ft.  c.  343,  was  suspected  by 
the  ancients  themselves  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus. 
(Liban.  Argum.  p.  75;  llarpocrat  and  Etym.  M. 
s.  v. ;  Phot.  UiU.  p.  491.)  Weiske  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  the  oration  for  Demosthenes  iti  Dis- 
sertatio  super  Orai.  de  llalon.,  Lubbeu.  1808,  but 
lie  is  opposed  by  Becker  in  Seebode's  Arvhiv.  for 
1825,  i.  p.  84,  &c,  PhUippische  Redan,  ii.  p.  301, 
&c,  and  by  Viimel  in  OstenJuur  Heyexijrpi  ewe  ora- 
timem  de  Haloneno,  Frankf.  1830,  who  published 
a  separate  edition  of  this  oration  under  the  name 
of  lifgesippua  in  1833. 

8.  Tl*fi  Tfc>  iv  X*pf>otnfotp,  delivered  in  a  a  342. 

9.  The  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  b.  c.  342. 
See  Viimel,  Demonthcnu  Philip.  III.  habitant  tarn 
ante  CLersonrxiticn m ,  Frankf.  1837  ;  L.  Spengel, 
Veber  die  dritte  Philip.  Rede  dee  Demn  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  R  c.  341, 
but  is  thought  by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  spurious. 
Sec  Becker,  I'hVip.  Reden,  ii.  p.  491,  &c. ;  W.  H. 
Veersteg,  Orai.  Philip.  IV.  Demosth.  ahjudicatur, 
Grnningne,  1818. 

11.  n^xJi  n)r  *E»«rroXi)»'  t^k  ♦lAimrou,  refers 
to  the  year  r  c  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  Philip.  Reden,  ii.  p.  5 lb',  i.c 

B.  Other  Political  Oratvms. 

12.  n«f>l  2tnrd{<»f,  refers  to  B.  < .  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  spurious.  F.  Af 
Wolf,  Prulr,).  adLeptin.  p.  124 ;  Schnefer,  Apparat. 
Crit.  i.  p.  68(i. 

13.  Tltpl  ivu/iopteir,  was  delivered  in  R  c.  354. 
See  Amersfoordt,  Introduct.  in  OraL  de  Syiitntor. 
Lugdun.  But-  1821,  reprinted  in  Schoefcr's  Appar. 
Crit.  vol.  i.  ;  Parrcidt,  Duj'UtaL  de  Instil,  eo 
A  then,  cujus  ordinal,  et  correct,  in  orat.  Tltpl  2vftfu 
vucrtpta  tuadct  Demosth^  Magdeburg,  1836. 

14.  Twip  MryaAovoAtTwf,  ft.  c  353. 

15.  Tltpl  ri}»  'Podia**  i\tvdtpia^  B.  c  351. 

16.  Iltpl  tw  wp6t  'Ak^arSpov  our&r\K&v,  refers 
to  b.  c.  325,  and  was  recognised  as  spurious  by  the 
ancients  themselves.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die. 
Dem.  57 ;  Liban.  Aiyum.  p.  21 1.) 

II.  Judicial  or  Private  Orations 

17.  n«p2  2rt4piyov,  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de- 
livered in  R  c  330.  There  are  numerous  separate 
editions  of  this  famous  oration  ;  the  best  an-  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  scholia,  Halle,  1815,  and  Berlin,  1 825, 
by  Bremi  (Oothn,  1834),  and  by  IhWn  (Got- 
tingen,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  Comment. 
Ilitlorica  et  (  hronolog.  in  Demosth.  Orat.  de  Cor  on., 
Monasterii,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  are  those  of 
Droyscn  ( Vther  die  Aechiheit  der  Urkund.  in  De- 
month.  Rede  vom  Kraux,  in  the  Zeilschrifl  fur  die 
Alteitkutnsw.  for  1839,  and  reprinted  separately  at 
Berlin,  1839),  and  F.  VV.  Newman  (Classical 
Museum,  voL  L  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  genuineness  while  Voinel  in  a  series  of 
programs (commenced.in  1841)  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  dc Forma 
hodiema  Oral.  Demosth.  tie  Co  run.  Leipzig,  1 825  ; 
L.  C.  A.  Briegleb,  Comment,  de  Demosth.  Orat. 
pro  Cte$iph.  prutstuntiuy  Isenac  1832. 

18.  Tltpl  rns  TlapanptogtLas,  delivered  in  R  c, 
342. 

19.  n«pl  rift  drsAciaf  wp&s  Amlrrfv,  was 
Bjxiken  in  R  a  355,  and  it  hat  been  edited 
sepamtcly  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halls  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kara  Mttftiov  ntpl  too  noriokov,  was  com- 
posed in  R  c  355.  There  are  separate  editions 
by  Buttmnnn  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833),  Blume 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halls  1832).  Com- 
pare Btickh,  Ueber  die  Z  ilmha/tuisse  der  Midiana 
in  the  Abhandl.  der  Berlin.  Akudem.  for  1820,  p. 
60,  &c 

21.  Koto  *AvSporturos  vapaytuw,  belongs  to 
B.  c.  355,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fun- 
khiinel,  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  Kard  'Apurroupdrovf,  ».  r,  352.  Sec  Rumpf, 
De  Charidemo  Ort/o,  Giesx-n,  1815. 

23.  Kard  TtfiOKpdrovi,  n.  c.  353.  See  Blume, 
Prolegom.  in  Demosth.  Oral,  c  Timocrul^  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo- 
grilon  belong  to  the  time  after  a.  c.  li'.)R.  The 
genuineness  of  these  two  orations  especially  of  the 
first,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  aucivnts  them- 
selves (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Drm.  57  ;  Hnr- 
pocrat.  s.  vv.  &tmpls  and  r«aA.i(f  ;  Pollux,  x.  155), 
though  some  believed  tbcm  to  be  the  productions 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  Art/urn.  p.  7(>9  ;  Phot 
UdJ.  p.  491.)  Modern  critics  think  the  fir*t 
spurious  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt,  in  the  Excursus  to  his  edition  of 
Deinarchus  p.  I0«>,  &c.;  Westcrnuuin,  Quaot. 
Dr  month,  si  v.  p.  96,  &c. 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  B.  c  364. 

28.  Tlpos  "AQotor  ^vionafrrvptier,  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westennann,  Quatat.  Deut. 
iii.  p.  1 1,  &.c.  Comp.  Schumann,  de  Jure  PuLL 
Urate,  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  aguinst  Onetor. 
See  Schuieisser,  de  Re  Tutetari  op.  A  then., 
Freiburg,  1829.     The  genuineness  of  these  ora- 
tions is  lusjiected  by  Bockh,  Puhl.  Eton,  of  Athens, 
Index,  s.  r.  Demosthenes. 

31.  napaypoipH  wpos  Znr66*puvt  mils  after  the 
year  B.  c.  355. 

32.  Tlp&s  'Araroipuuf  vafaypafni,  is  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  Tlpos  Qopnicava  ■wtpl  Sanlov,  was  spoken  in 
B.  c.  332.  See  Bnumsuirk.  I'roleyom.  in  Orat. 
Demodh,  adv.  Phorm.,  Heidelberg,  1826. 
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34.  Tlf&i  ttJ*  Aaxpirou  wapayp<ufr^9t  is  of  un- 
certain date,  and  iu  genuineness  is  doubted  by 
some  of  the  ancient*.     See  the  Greek  Argu- 


33.  Twip  Qopuluvot  irapaypa<pj,  belongs  to  a.  c. 
350. 

36.  Tlpis  Tlmmbrrw  ■*apa-)pcu?ij,  fall*  after 
a  r.  347. 

37.  Tlpis  Xaw'iuaxo*  ko!  ctrowtifrn  wapaypaW , 
it  of  uncertain  date. 

38.  Ityos  Boiurror  «*pl  tow  JfoVaroi,  belong*  to 
B.  a  351  or  350,  and  was  a  b  ribed  by  tome  of  the 
ancients  to  Dcinarchus.  ( Diony  s.  Hah  Dewarck. 
13.)  See  Bockh,  Urkmnd.  tiler,  dot  AU.  Seeire**, 
p.  22,  Ac. 

39.  npot  Bottn6r  inip  wpout6t  ^nrpqtos,  a.  c 
347. 

40.  IIpd»  2»cuoicu<  i)>r^0  -rpoucisy  of  uncertain 


41.  riper  ^tuVirvof  vtpl  drr  looacwr,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  The  genuineness  of  tin*  oration  is 
doubted  by  the  author  of  the  argum.  to  it,  Bockh, 
Index  to  I'uLL  Ecom.  of  J  (Item,  and  Schaefer, 
Afipur.  Crii.  v.  p.  63. 

42.  Tlpis  Maxdpr  error  wspl  'kyviov  aAijpou,  of 
uncertain  date.  See  de  Boor,  Pmleyom.  zm  der 
Rede  dfj  Demoetk.  pyru.  A/akariaituu,  Hamburg, 
183B. 

43.  flptfs  Atoxtyl  *<pl  T0*  *An/wu,  of  uncertain 


44  and  45.  The  two  orations  against  Stcphnuus, 
belong  to  the  time  previous  to  u.  c,  343.  The 
genuineness  of  the  first  is  doubted  by  1.  Bekker. 
See  C.  D.  BeeL  DiUriU  in  Demuetk.  Oral,  in 
St'-jtkan-,  Lugdun.  Bat.  1825. 

46.  Tltpi  tMpyov  Kol  Mvyetfovkou  ibiv&auap- 
Tvptwr,  belong*  to  the  time  after  a.  c  355.  Its 
geiiuinenea*  is  doubted  by  Harpocr.  t.  rr.  'EtroA/tr- 
t povp  and  ^rufUrnp^  H.  Wolf,  B  >ckb  (£«•.),  and 
h  Bckker.     See  Schaefer,  Appar.  Crii.  v.  p.  216. 

47.  Kard  'OkvpwuMpov  0Aa*V,  after  a.  c 
343. 

48.  Tlpot  Tiu6itor  thiip  xW*"«  f*"1  between 
B  c  363  and  354,  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
Harpocrat.  $.  v.  VLnttortx****,  Bockh,  and  Bekker 
(see  Schaefer,  A, par.  (S-iL  v.  p.  264).  It  is  de- 
fended by  Rumpf,  de  OrnL  adv.  Timoih.,  Gic**en, 
1821. 

49.  Tlpit  noAvxAte  ««pl  rai  hriTptnpapxfo**0** 
after  &  c.  361. 

50.  Htpl  roC  Zts^oVov  rn»  rpaipopxl**%  after 
B.  c.  361,  is  suspected  by  Becker,  DemottA.  aU 
MaaisnimtH  u»<l.  UtJner,  p.  465. 

51.  Ityoi  KdAAtvvov,  spoken  in  B.  c  364. 

52.  Upet  ti miar paror  wtpl  tmr  'AosAoiwfov 
dv9pa*6&wv,  of  uncertain  dale,  was  suspected  by 
Harpocrat.  «.  e.  ,A*07pa^. 

53.  Kcrrd  KoVstvos  altrfat,  b.  C  343. 

54.  Ityoi  KoAAoaAsa  wspl  X*P(o*S  of  uncertain 


55.  Kard  Atorvtro&tipov  /SAafur,  b.  c.  329. 

56.  *E+*oti  wpot  Ku€<n/Ai(qr,  after  H.  c.  346. 

57.  Kara  Qtoxpirov  tvtti^ts,  belongs  to  b.  c 
325,  but  is  probably  the  work  of  Deinarchus. 
(Diony*,  Deinarck.  10  ;  Argum.  ad  Oral,  c  Tkea- 
crin.  p.  1321  ;  Harpocrat  ».  rr.  'ayp*4>iov  and 
e«o^M|t;  Schaefer,  A/par.  Crit.  v.  p.  473.) 

58.  KttTa  N*a/paj,  refers  to  nr.  340,  but  is  con- 
sidered spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers.  (Diony*.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57  J 
Phrynich.  p.  225;  Harpocrat.  ».  m  7/dAa,  " 
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wonrrot,  Jieyyrfne-w,  "lwwopxof, 
Schaefer,  Appor.  Crii.  t.  p.  527.) 

III.  Show  Speech b«~ 

59.  *Errra>i«t,  refer*  to  B.  c.  338,  but  is  un- 
qu<  stionably  spurious.  (Diony*.  de  Admir.  ri  die, 
Dem.  23,  44 ;  Liban.  p.  6 ;  Harpocrat.  «.  m.  Afyt*- 
801  and  Kttpowi, ;  Phot.  BiU.  p.  491  ;  Sui«L  ».  r. 
Aq^uHr6«in|s  ;  Bekker,  Aneed.  p  354  ;  Wester- 
man  n,  Qnaett.  Dem.  ii.  p.  49,  &c)  Ita  genuiDe- 
neas  is  defended  by  Becker  (Drmotti.  a/a  Siaatrm. 
u.  hed.  ii.  p.  466,  Ax.)  and  Kroger  (in  Seebodels 
^rraie,  L  2,  p.  277). 

60.  'Epsrruco'f,  is,  like  the  former,  a  spurious 
production.  (Diony*.  de  Admir.  n  die.  Dem.  44  ; 
Liban.  p.  6;  Pollux,  iii.  144;  Phot.  BtLL  I.  c. ; 
Weitennann,  Qmaest.  Dem.  ii.  p  70,  Ac) 

Among  the  lost  orations  of  D«-mo»thenes  the 
following  are  mentioned: — AjflAar  Syuiryopatat 
airoinrri  ompedn.  (Diony*.  Deinarek.  II.)  2.  Km  a 
MfOoiTef.  (Pollux,  viii.  53;  Harpocr.  t.  v.  Acas- 
r*6*u>.)  3.  Ilpot  fiuAiKvKTor  wapaypaey^.  (Bek- 
ker, ^4  aeoi.  p.  90.)  4.  n«fd  xtvclov  (A then.  xiiL 
p.  592)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  dreAayia  ts> 
S«p«!r.  (Diony*.  A/».  <ad  J  mat.  i.  12,  who,  Kow- 
erer,  in  Demottk.  57,  declare*  it  a  spurious  ora- 
tion.) 5.  n*pi  roe  pd  ^aoovMU  "AoxaAof,  was 
spurious  according  to  Dionysiu*.  (Dem<*{L  57.) 
6.  Kard  AW8oi>.  (Bekker,  Anted,  p.  335.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  probably  extant  in  Alexand.  de 
Fiyur.  p.  478,  ed.  Walx.  7.  Tlpoi  Kptriecr  wtpl 
roi  ivrwioieitnuares.  (Harpocrat.  a  v.  *fo**lff- 
rr>***«x,  where  Dionysiu*  doubts  iu  genoineneaa.) 
8.  Twip  f>rp dp**,  probably  not  a  work  of  Demos- 
thenes. (Suid.  *.  e.*A^o.)  9.  Trip  iarvpov  tt»» 
iwtrpor^t  wpes  Xapltrtpuw,  belonged  according  to 
Callimachus  (op.  Phot.  BiU.  p  491)  to  Deinarchus. 

Besides  the  ancient  and  modern  historians  of 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  following 
works  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student  of  De- 
mosthenes :  St  hot  t,  Vilae  J'arulUae  ArixtcL  ft 
IhrfMnsth.  Antwerp,  1603;  Becker,  Demorfhem* 
11U  SfuuhmariH  uud  Jii-dnrr,  Hallo,  1 8 1  (>,  2  vol*. 
Kvo  ;  Western iann,  (Jvaesttow*  iJemontkenieue,  in 
tour  parts,  Lcipiig,  1830— 1«37,  Geeeiienie  der 
UrierL  ttemltsamkeit,  §§  56,  57,  and  Beilat^  vii. 
p  297,  &c;  Bohneke,  Stndiem  aufdem  G'ebiete  der 
Attuehen  Nednrr,  Berlin,  1843.  *  [L.  S  ) 

DEMO'STHENES  (A»j^ukrff«T»f).  1.  The  fa- 
ther of  the  orator.    See  above. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  native 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  («.rr.  Koenrit,  Maixrw*.cx ; 
comp  *.  rv.  Tdpat,  Tapci  f,  TtvpvmTois^  *AA#foj- 
Sptfo,  'Aprdjcri;  Etym.  Mag.  a  r.  'Hpo/a.)  He 
further  wrote  an  account  of  the  foundations  of 
towns  (xTfom),  which  is  likewise  several  time* 
i]uot<"d  by  Stephanus.  Euphorion  wrote  a  rxvni 
ipainst  this  historian  under  the  title  of  Anftoe+irm-t, 
••f  which  a  fragment  is  still  extant.  (Bekker,  j4**r- 
ilot.  p  1 3H3  ;  comp.  Meineke,  de  EtqrAorkme,  p  3 1 . ) 

3  A  Thracian,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote 
according  to  Suidas  («.  r.)  a  work  on  the  dithyram- 
bic  poets  (w9pl  it8vpa^S<nroitL'v).  a  paraphrase  of 
Homer's  Iliad  and  of  Hesiod's  Theogony,  and  an 
•pi tome  of  the  work  of  I>amagetos  of  Heradcia. 
(We*tem.ann,  Quae*.  Dem.  iv.  pp.  38,  88.) 

4.  Surnamed  the  Little  (d  tuxp6s\  a  Greek  rhe- 
torician, who  is  otherwise  unknown ;  but  sotne 
fragments  of  his  speeches  are  extant  in  Bekker"* 
Aneedota  (pp.  13.%  140,  168,  170,  172).    [L.  S  J 
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DEMtfSTHENES  MASSALIOTES,  or 
MASSILIENSIS  (4  Ma<nraAisyri|»),  a  native  of 
Marseille*,  and  the  author  of  several  medical 
formulae  preserved  by  Galen,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  (Gal.  De  Com- 
jxm.  Medicain.  nee.  Gen.  t.  15.  voL  xiiL  p.  856.) 
By  some  persons  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Demosthenes  Philnlethen,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
possible.  He  is  sometimes  called  simply  Afaamliotes 
or  Masnliauu.  (Gal.  L  c  p.  855 ;  Aetius,  iv.  2. 
58,  p.  726.)  See  C.G.  Kiihn,  AddUam.  ad  ElencA, 
Afedicvr.  VtUr.  a  J.  A.  Fabricta*  Sfe^  e*kibitum, 
where  he  has  collected  all  the  fragments  of  Demos- 
thenes that  remain.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STH  EN  ES  PHILALETHES  (A* 
fioa6ivy\s  6  4>tAaAT?(bjt),  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Alexander  Philalethes,  and  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  medicine  founded  by  Hero- 
philus.  (Gal.  De  Differ.  Pub.  iv.  4.  vol.  viii.  p. 
727.)  He  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  as  an  oculist  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen  (I.  c),  and 
also  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  which  appears  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  middle  ages,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  some  extracts  preserved 
br  Aetius,  Paul  us  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 
ters. fW.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STRATUS  (AmbrrpaTos).  1.  An 
Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  at  whose  propo- 
sition Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  tamachus  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Sicily.  He  was  brought  on  the  stage  by 
Eupolis  in  his  comedy  entitled  Bovfwyt?*.  (Plut 
Ate.  18,  JVic  12 ;  Ruhnken,  Hut.  CriL  Or.  Graee. 
p  xlvi.) 

2.  The  son  of  Aristophon,  an  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  by  Ruhnken  (/.  c.) 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
Hell,  vi  S.  §  2.) 

8.  A  person  in  whose  name  Eupolis  exhibited 
bis  comedy  AAt6\vkou  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
is  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidaa  («.  e.  xdpo{,  AyuooTparos 
Atjmot  oofre»)  :  but  here  we  ought  probably  to  read 
Tifi6<rrpar9s,  who  is  known  as  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [Timortratus.]  (Meinekc,  Frag.  Com. 
Grate,  i.  pp.  110,  500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fish- 
ing (dAicvrixd)  in  twenty-six  books,  one  on  aqua- 
tic divination  (w«pl  vfij  Itnitpou  /jorrurift),  and 
other  miscellaneous  works  connected  with  history. 
(Suid.  a,  e.  AaftoVrparos ;  Aelian.  N.  A.  xiiL  21, 
xv.  4,  9.  19.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person 
from  whose  history,  meaning  perhaps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quote*  (//.  A',  xxxvii.  6),  and  the 
same  also  as  Demostralus  of  Apameia,  the  second 
book  of  whose  work  u  On  Rivers"  (*«pl  woroyiwv) 
Plutarch  quotes.  {De  Fluv.  13;  com  p.  Eudoc  p. 
128;  Phot.  Bibt.  Cod.  clxi.  ;  Voasius,  de  Hist. 
Graee.  pp.  427,  428.  ed.  Westermann.)  [P.S.] 

DEMOTELES  (AiwiorsAn*),  one  of  the  twelve 
authors,  who  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi. 
12)  had  written  on  the  pyramids,  but  is  other- 
wise unknown.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOTI'MUS  (Atinoripos),  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophrastus,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Theo- 
phrnstus  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  house, 
and  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors;  but  fur-  | 


ther  particulars  are  not  known.  (Diog.  Lagrt.  v.  58, 
55,  66.)  [L.  S.J 

DEMO'XENUS.  [Damoxbnur.] 

DEMUS  (A^uif).  If  the  reading  in  Athen- 
aeus  (xiv.  p.  b'60)  is  correct,  Dcmus  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  Atthis,  of  which  the  first  book  is  there 
quoted.  But  as  Demus  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where else,  Casiiubon  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  KAciT&tyior,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Atthis.  If  the  name  Demus  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  Aiftusir  than  KA«»- 
TdJn^oj,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  books.  [L.  S.] 

DENDRITES  (Acyoprrnt),  the  god  of  the  tree, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  the  same  import 
as  Dasyllius,  the  giver  of  foliage.  (Pluu  Sympos. 
5;  Paus.  i.  43.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

DENDRITIS  (A«ro>iTi»),  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Helen  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband. 
She  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  the  widow  of  Tlepolemus.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grudge,  since  her  own 
husband  Tlepolemus  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  was 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  Erinnyes,  with  the  command  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  this  reason  the  Rhodiaus 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendritis. 
(Paus.  Hi.  19.  §  10.)  [L.  &] 

DENSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  d.  56,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  too  favourably  disposed  towards 
Britannkrus,  but  his  accusers  were  not  listened  to. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  10.)  (.L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  SEMPRO'NIUS,  a  most  distin- 
guished and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Galba.  He  was  centurion  of  a  praeto- 
rian cohort,  and  was  commissioned  by  Galba  to 
protect  his  adopted  son  Piso  Licinianus,  at  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  against  Galba  broke 
out,  A.v.  70.  When  the  rebels  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Densus  rushed  out  against  thcin 
with  bis  sword  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecutors  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  be  was 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hist. 
L  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (lxiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  {Gulb.  26)  it  was  not  Piso,  but  Galba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  protected  hy 
Densus,  who  fell  during  the  struggle.      (L.  S.] 

DENTATUS,  M.'  CU'RI  US  (some  writers  call 
him  M.  Curias  Dentatus),  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Curii,  is  said  to  have  derived  his  cog- 
nomen Dentatus  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  born  with  teeth  in  his  month. 
(Plin.  //.  A'",  vii.  15.)  Cicero  {pro  Muren.  8) 
calls  him  a  luomo  aoeus,  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
of  Sabine  descent.  (Cic.  pro  Sulla,  7  ;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Orelli.)  The  first  office  which 
Curius  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  was  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appius  Claudius  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  interrex  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consuls,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  by  which  any  legal  election  was 
sanctioned  beforehand.    (Cic.  Brut.  14  ;  AureL 
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Vkt.uV  Vir.  Mast.  33.)  The  ywir  of  hia  tribune- 
•hip  U  uncertain.  According  to  nn  inscription 
(Orulli,  Interit,t.  Ixit.  No.  539)  Apphu  the  Blind 
wa»  appointed  interrex  three  time*,  and  from  Livy 
(x.  11)  wq  know,  that  one  of  hi*  inter-reign* 
belongs  to  &  c  299,  but  in  that  year  Appius  did 
not  hold  the  elections  ao  that  thia  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  tribuneship  of  Dentatus.  In  B.  c. 
290  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  gained  snch 
decisive  victories  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
bad  lasted  for  49  yean,  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Sainnitea  sued  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Sabines,  who  had 
revolted  from  Rome  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  again 
ao  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabine*  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabines  then  received  the  Roman  ciritas 
without  the  suffrage.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
plebeians.   (Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Home,  iii.  p.  420.) 

In  B.  c  283,  Dentatus  was  appointed  prae- 
tor in  the  place  of  L.  Caecilius,  who  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Senonea,  and  be 
forthwith  sent  ambassadors  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Au- 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  crvatio  of  Curius  over  the 
Lucanians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
437)  belonged  either  to  ac.  285  or  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  8.  c  275  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul 
a  second  time.  Pyrrhus  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  army,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refused  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  sold.  When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near 
Reneventum  and  in  the  Arusinian  plain  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants,  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestedness 
and  frugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
Op  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  be 
used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, B.  c  274,  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucanians, 
Samnites,  and  Bruttians,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
his  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he 
•pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
serve  his  country  when  needed,  for  in  B.  c.  272 
he  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadors  found  him  on  his  farm, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnips.    He  re- 


jected their  presents  with  the  words,  that  he  pre- 
ferred ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold,  to 
possessing  it  himself.  He  was  celebrated  down  to 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
ancient  Roman  simplicity  and  frugality.  When 
after  the  conquest  of  tbe  Sabines  lands  were  dis- 
tributed among  tbe  people,  he  refused  to  take 
more  than  any  other  soldier,  and  it  was  probably 
on  that  occasion  that  the  republic  rewarded  bim 
with  a  house  and  500  jugers  of  land.  He  is  said 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  two 
grooms,  wben  he  went  out  as  the  commander  of 
Roman  armies,  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  the 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dowry  for 
his  daughter.  But  such  reports,  especially  the 
latter,  are  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations,  for 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  live  com- 
fortably in  the  time  of  Curius,  appeared  to  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age  hardly  sufficient  to  live 
at  all ;  and  if  tbe  state  gave  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  too  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  republic  mav  have 
given  it  to  her  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  fa- 
ther's merits.  Dentatus  lived  in  ultimate  friend- 
ship with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  be  ha* 
acquired  no  less  fame  from  tbe  useful  works  be 
constructed  than  from  his  victories  over  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Samnites,  and  from  his  habits  of  tbe  good 
old  times  of  Rome.  In  B.  c  272,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  built  an  aquaeduct  (Anientis  Vetus), 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into 
the  city.  The  expenses  were  covered  by  the  booty 
which  he  had  made  in  tbe  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
Two  years  utter  be  was  appointed  duumvir  to  su- 
perintend the  building  of  the  aquaeduct,  but  five 
days  after  the  appointment  he  died,  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  completing  his  work.  (Frontin.  oV 
Aouoedmtt.  i.  6 ;  Aur.  Vict.  de  Vtr.  10.  33.)  He 
was  further  tbe  benefactor  of  the  town  of  K<  ate  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  for  he  dug  a  canal  (or 
canals)  from  bike  Velinus  through  the  rocks,  and 
thus  carried  ita  water  to  a  spot  where  it  foils 
from  a  height  of  140  feet  into  the  river  Nar 
(Nera).  This  foil  is  the  still  celebrated  foil  of 
Temi,  or  tbe  cascade  deDe  Mannore.  Tbe  Rea- 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  considerable  district 
of  excellent  arable  land,  which  was  called  Rosea. 
(Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  15,  pro  Scaur.  2 ;  Serv.  ad  Jew. 
vii.  712.)  A  controversy  has  recently  been  raised 
by  Zumpt  (Abkundl.  der  Berlin.  Akadcmie  for 
1836,  p.  155,  Ac)  respecting  the  M\  Curius,  whs 
led  the  water  of  bike  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  Ia 
tbe  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  Reate  en- 
gaged in  a  law-suit  with  Intcnunna,  whose  terri- 
tory was  suffering  on  account  of  that  canal,  w  hile 
the  territory  of  Reate  was  benefited  by  it.  Zumpt 
naturally  asks  **how  did  it  happen  that  Interaznoa 
did  not  bring  forward  its  complaints  till  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  the  construction  of  the 
canal  ?"  and  from  the  apparent  impo**fbihy  of 
finding  a  proper  answer,  he  ventures  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  canal  from  lake  Velinus  was  a  pri- 
vate undertaking  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  that 
M\  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  B.  c.  60,  was  tie 
author  of  the  undertaking.  But  our  ignorance  of 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  and  Reate  before 
the  time  of  Cicero,  does  not  prove  that  there 
were  no  such  quarrels  previously,  though  a  long 
period  might  elapse  before,  perhaps  owing  to  some 
unfavourable  season,  the  grievance  was  felt  by  la- 
teramna.    Thus  we  find  that  throughout  tbe  nud- 
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die  ages  and  even  down  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitant*  of  Reate  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
ramna  (Temi)  had  from  time  to  time  very  serious 
disputes  about  the  canal.  (J.  H.  WestphaL,  Dit 
Row.  Campagne,  p.  130.  Comp.Liv.  EpU.  1 1 — 14  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19;  Oros.  iii.  23,  iv.  2;  Kutrop.  ii.  5, 
14  ;  Floras,  L  18 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  5,  vi.  3.  §  4 ; 
Varro,  L.  L.  p.  280  ed.  Bip. ;  Plut  Pyrrh.  20, 
Apophik.  fmper.  1,  Cat  mai.  2 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xvi. 
73,  xTiii.  4;  Zonaras,  viii.  6;  Cic.  Brut.  14,  rfe 
Struct.  13,  16,  de  Re  PubL  iii.  28,  d*  Amicit.  5,  1 1 ; 
Horat.  Carm.  i.  12.  37,  dec. ;  Juven.  xi.  78,  &c ; 
Appul.  Apolog.  p.  431,  ed.  Bosscha.)      [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Cabcilius 
Dkntbr,  was  consul  in  B.  c  284,  and  praetor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
apainst  the  Senones  and  was  succeeded  by  M\ 
Curius  Dentatus.  (Lir.  Epit.  12  ;  Oros.  iii.  22  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19  ;  FastSicul.)  Fischer  in  his  rtbWA. 
Zritfa/rJn  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  n.  c  285, 
and  in  the  year  following  be  has  him  again  as  con- 
sul. Drumann  (GescL  Rams,  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
hold  the  praetorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Lir.  x.  22,  xxiL  35),  and  Drumann 's  ob- 
jection thus  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Caxxiliur  Dkntkr,  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
182,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  hi*  province.  (Lir. 
xxxix.  56,  xl.  1.) 

3.  M.  Cabcilius  Dkntbr,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  b.  c.  173,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(LiT.  xlii.  6.)  [L.S.] 

DENTER,  LI'VIUS.  1.  C.  Lnnira  Dbntbb, 
roagiater  equitum  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cras- 
sinus  Regillensis  in  b.  c.  348.  (Fast) 

2.  M.  Liviua  Dkntbr,  was  consul,  in  a  c.  302, 
with  M.  Acmilius  Paulina.  In  that  year  the  war 
against  the  Aequians  was  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
consuls  were  repulsed.  In  n.  c  299  he  was  among 
the  first  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontiff,  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  P. 
Dccius,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  voluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Decius  at  the  same 
time  requested  M.  Livius  Denter  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Liv.  x.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
(ad  Alt.  v.  20)  calls  nobtiis  tui  generis,  was  primus 
pilus  under  M.  Bibulus,  in  u.  c.  51,  and  was 
killed  near  mount  Amanus.  [L.  $.] 

DEO  (Aqsl),  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  in  /Jem.  47;  Aristoph.  Pint.  515;  Soph. 
Aniiij.  1121;  Orph.  Hymn.  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  988 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  Car.  1 33 ;  SchoL  ad 
Throerii.  vii.  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
De'iois,  Deoine,  or  Dci'one,  is  "therefore  given  to 
Demetcr's  daughter,  Persephone.  (Or.  Met.  vi. 
114;  Athen.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  S.] 

DEOMENEIA  (Aijo**#V««*),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
eas, a  bronxe  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Mantincia.    (Paus.  viii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEKCY'LLIDAS  (A«p«vAA(8af).  1.  A  Spar 
tan,  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
a.  c.  411  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Abydua 
and  I^inipsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  recovered  by  the  Athenians 
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under  Strotnbkbides.  (Thoc.  viii.  61,  62.)  In 
B.  c  399  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibron  in  tho 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  tho 
protection  of  tho  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia. 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  advantage  of  tho  jealousy 
between  Pharnabaxus  and  Tissaphernes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  against  the  midland  Aeolis,  the 
satrapy  of  Pharnabaxua,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  harmost  at  A  by  dm  under 
LvNMider.  In  Aeotis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  satrapess  of  the  province.  [Mania; 
Mbidias.]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  hi* 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  Pharnabaxua,  and  marched  into  Bi- 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bithynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  bis  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  bad  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  said  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  trace  with  Pharnn- 
tiazus,  and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing, he  besieged  Atarneus  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  there  hod  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphernes  and  Dercyllidns, 
but  in  the  next  year,  n.  c.  397,  ambassadors  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  Ionian*,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  satrap's  own  pro- 
perty lay,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  cphori  accordingly 
desired  Dercyllidos  to  invade  it.  Tissaphernes 
and  Pharnabaxus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Dereyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  truce 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  tho 
requisitions.  In  B.c.  396,  when  Agesilaus  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dereyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commissioned  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tissaphernes.  After  this,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  home.  In  B  c.  394  ho 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intclligenco 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xcnophon 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home, — a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  mortifications  to  which,  as  an  unmarried  man 
(so  Plutarch  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  597.)  He  is  said  to  haro 
been  characterized  by  roughness  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  his  nicknames  of 
"Scythus"  and  "Siiyphos,"  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  reading  in  Athcnacus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  HeiL  iiL  1 .  f  $  8 — 28,  ii.  1 
—20,  4.  (  6,  iv.  3.  $$  1—3,  Anah.  6.  *  24 ; 
Diod.  xiv.  38  ;  Plut  Lye.  15 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  500,  c) 
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2.  A  Spartan,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Pyrrhus  when  he  invaded  Sparta  in  a  i\  272  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Cleonymus  on  the  throne. 
[CdKLiDUNia  ;  Clbonymvs.]  Plutarch  records 
an  apophthegm  of  Dercyllidas  on  this  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  invader :  "  If  he  is  a  god,  we 
fear  biro  not,  for  we  are  guilty  of  no  wrong  ;  if  a 
man,  wo  are  as  good  as  he."  (Plut.  Ajtopkik.  1m. 
vol.  ii.  p.  128,  ed.  Taochn.;  Plut.  Pf/rrk.  26,  where 
the  saving  is  ascribed  to  one  Mandricidas.)  [E.  R) 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (A«p«vAA«ot),  the  author 
of  a  voluminous  work  on  Plato's  philosophy,  and 
of  a  commentary  also  on  the  "Timaeus,"  neither 
of  which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Fabric  DiSL 
Graec  iii.  pp.  95,  152,  170,  ed.  Ilarles,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to.)  [R  R] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AspiruAoi, 
AtfixvWosy,  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em- 
bassy of  ten,  in  which  Aesch  ines  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  b.  o.  347.  In  a  a 
346,  the  same  amba».jul<>rn  nppcnr  to  have  bevn 
again  deputed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  (See  the 
Argument  prefixed  to  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  336  ;  I 
Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  41  ;  Thirwall's  Greece^ 
vol.  v.  p.  356  ;  comp.  the  decree  op.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  235;  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  145.)  Der- 
cylus  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third  [ 
embassy  (M  rout  'A^nrrvvvat),  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  to  Philip,  then  marching  upon 
Phocis,  the  complimentary  nnd  cordial  decree  of 
Philocrates,  and  to  attend  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil that  was  about  to  be  convened  on  the  affair*  of 
Phocis.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chains  in  Euhoea,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phocian  towns  by  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  Dercyliis  returned  to  Athens  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  ;  but  tlie  embassy  was  still  desired  to 
proceed.  (Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  pp. 40,  46,  e.  Ctes.  p. 
65  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  237,  de  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  360, 
379.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  Dercy  lus  whom  Plutarch 
mentions  as  "general  of  the  country"  (rov  M  riji 
Xvpdi  crpanryov,  in  a  c.  318  ).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  called  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  M  onychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
Diet-ting  of  the  council  in  the  Peiraecus,  Dercyliis 
formed  a  design  to  seize  him,  but  he  became  aware 
cf  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  is  also  said  to 
have  warned  Phocion  in  vain  of  Nicanor 's  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiraecus. 
(Plut.  Pkoc  32;  Hep.  Pkoc.  2;  Droysen,  Cock, 
der  Sachf.  Ales.  p.  223.)  I R  E.] 

DKRCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AepntA". 
AspKt/AAot),  a  very  ancient  Greek  writer,  men- 
tioned several  times  in  connexion  with  Agias,  the 
Litter  being  a  different  person  prol«ably  from  the 
author  of  the  Nootoi,  with  whom  Meineke  identi- 
fies him.  We  find  the  following  works  of  Der- 
cylus referred  to:  1.  'ApyoKutd.  2.  'ItoAikcL 
3.  Ai'roAutd.  4.  KtiVsu.  5.  Imvpuc&y  ap|«- 
rently  on  the  fables  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  U*p) 
upd'».  7.  Tltpl  A«W.  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  (Plut.  far.  Attn.  17,  38, 
de  F/uv.  8,  10,  19,  22  ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f.;  Clem. 
Alex-  Strom,  i.  p.  139,  ed.  Sylb.  ;  Schol.  ad  Fur. 
Troad.  14;  Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p. 
417.)  [E.  R] 

DE'RCYNUS  (Assuror),  a  «>n  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.    (Apnllod.  ii.  5.  §  10 
Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  him  Bergion.  [L.  S. 
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DERDAS  (A«o8os),  a  Macedonian 
who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  Perdiecas  II_ 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Athens  entered  into 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  would  seem,  of 
doubtful  policy,  leading  to  the  hostility  of  Perdiccas. 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  advice,  of  Potidaea,  and 
the  foundation  of  Olynthua.  The  Athenian  generals 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  events  acted  for  a 
while  against  Perdiccas  with  them.  (Tbue.  L  57 
— 59.)  Derdas  himself  probably  died  about  this 
time,  as  we  hear  of  bis  brothers  in  his  place 
(c  59),  one  of  whom  Pausanias  probably  was. 
(c.  61.)  [A.  H.C.] 

DERDAS  (AtpSat),  a  prince  of  Elymia  or  Eii- 
roeia,  and  probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  con- 
sin  of  Perdiccas  11.  mentioned  above.  As  he  had 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Anuntas  H.  [see 
p.  154,  b.],  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  Orynthu*, 
he  zealously  and  effectually  aided  the  Spartans  in 
their  war  with  that  state,  from  B.  c.  382  to  379. 
(Xen.  I/elL  v.  2,  3 ;  Diod.  xv.  19-23.)  We  learn 
from  Theoporapos  (ap.  Aiken,  x.  p.  436,  d.),  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Olynthians,  bat  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  occasion  ;  nor  is  it  certain 
whether  he  is  the  same  Derdas  to  whom  Aristotle 
alludes.  (Polk.  r.  10,  ed.  Rekk.)  Derdas,  whose 
sister  Phila  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Philip,  was 
probably  a  different  person,  though  of  the  game 
familv.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  557,  c.)  [  R  R] 

bEKHHIATIS(*\t#idrw),  »  surname  of  Ar- 
temis, which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Der- 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  (Pan*, 
iii.  20.  §7.)  IL.S.) 

DESIDE'RIUS,  brother  of  Magnentios,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  put  1 1 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  his  position 
was  hopeless,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  massacred  all 
his  relations  and  friends,  and  then,  to  avoid  billing 
into  the  power  of  his  rival,  perished  by  his  own 
hands.  According  to  Zonaras,  however,  Deside- 
rius  was  not  actually  killed,  but  only  grievously 
wounded,  nnd  upon  his  recovery  surrendered  to 
Constantius.  No  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
are  extant.  (Zonar.  xiii.  9 ;  Julian,  Oni.  frag. ; 
Chron.  Alexand.  p.  680,  ed.  1615  ;  EckheJ,  vol. 
viii.  p.  124.1  I W.  R.] 

DESILA  US  (Aso-lAoos),  a  statuary,  who*e 
Doryphorus  and  wounded  A  mason  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  15).  There  is 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  Miiller,  that  the 
is  a  corruption  of  CtnUaVt;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wounded  Amazon  in  the  Vatican,  which  they 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Ctefcilaus,  is  proba- 
bly  copied  from  the  Amazon  of  Desilatis.  (Ro*s, 
KunsMatt,  for  1840,  No.  12.)  ( Cbbsilas.  ]  [P.  S-] 

DESPOENA  (AeffwoiKa),  the  ruling  goddess  or 
the  mistress,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divini- 
ties, such  as  Aphrodite  (Theocriu  xv.  100),  lie- 
meter  (Aristoph.  Tkesm.  286),  and  Persephone. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §  6;  comp.  PxitaitrHONK.)  (LS.] 

DEUCA'LION  (A«wraAf«*)-  1.  A  son  of  Pro- 
metheus and  Clymene.  He  was  king  in  Phlhia, 
and  married  to  Pyrrha,  When  Zeus,  after  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  Lycaou,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  degenerate  race  of  men  who 
inhabited  the  earth,  Deucalion,  on  the  advice  of 
his  father,  built  a  ship,  and  carried  into  it  stores 
of  provisions;  and  when  Zeus  sent  a  flood  all  over 
Hellas,  which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrha  alone  were  saved.  After  their 
ship  had  been  floating  about  for  nine  days  it  kuid- 
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ed.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  on  mount 
Parnassus ;  other*  made  it  land  on  mount  Othrys 
in  Thesaaly,  on  mount  Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicily.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  OL  ix.  64  ;  Serv.  ad  lira. 
Edog.  vi.  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)  These  differ- 
ences in  the  story  are  probably  nothing  bnt  locnl 
traditions ;  in  the  same  manner  it  was  believed  in 
several  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhrra  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.  Thus  Megarus, 
a  son  of  Zeus,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  which  led  him  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Oerania  (Pans.  i.  40.  §  1);  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycorcia. 
(Paua.  x.  6.  $2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyxius, 
that  is,  the  helper  of  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
prnnt  any  wish  which  Deucalion  might  entertain. 
Deucalion  prayed  that  Zeus  might  restore  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  some  thing.  The  goddess  bade 
them  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed  in  in- 
terpreting the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
stones  of  the  earth ;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
•tones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  from  those  of 
Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  (Pind. 
Oi.  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ;  8chol. 
ad  Pind.  Of.  ix.  64),  whore  in  later  times  the 
tomb  of  Pyrrha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
story,  see  Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2 ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  260,  Ac 
There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  bad 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  his 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Paus.  i.  18.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pyrrha  the  father  of  Hcllen,  Amphictyon, 
Protogencia,  and  others.  Strubo  (ix.  p.  435) 
states,  that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  there  were 
two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha. 

2.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Piuuphae  or  Crete,  was 
an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  father  of  Idomeneus  and  Mohis. 
(Horn.  IL  xiiL  451  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  173 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
iii.  121.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hyperasius  and  Hypso,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (Vol.  Place,  i.  366;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn. 
JL  xx.  477.)  f  L.  S.] 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings— 
their  names  are  Pilumnus,  Intercidona,  and  Dc- 
verra — whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo- 
ther against  the  vexations  of  Sylvanus.  The  night 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
the  house :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
axe,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
nnd  the  third  swept  if  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
bolic actions  were  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 
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from  entering  the  house,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civilised  or  agricultural 
life,  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  can  be  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  corn  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (Augustin,  ds  Or. 
Dri,  vi.  y  ;  Hartung,  Die  Retig.  der  RY,m*rs  ii. 
p.  175.)  [L.  S.] 

DEXA'MENUS  (A«{a>w>j),  a  centaur  who 
lived  in  Dura  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  large  stable  for  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
Qdiim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  1 02 ;  Etymol.  M.  $.  r. ) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenus,  and 
the  father  of  Deianeira,  whom  Heracles  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dcxamcnus,  who  hnd  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  De'inneiraa  hand,  and 
her  father  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  dny  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Eu- 
rytion. (Hygin.  Fab.  33.)  Deianeira  is  usually 
called  a  daughter  of  Oencus,  but  Apollodorus  (ii.  5. 
$  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Daxamenus,  Mnesimach<s 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  33)  Hippolvte.  [L.  S.J 

DEXI'CRATES  (AsfcapoVi,,),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comcdv,  whose  drama  enti- 
tled *Tp*  4aor£v  wKanifAtvoi  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Snidas  (*.  r.)  also  refers  to 
tbe  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Grate,  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  (P.  S.] 

DEX I PPUS  (A«*{iYiror),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  Oela  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  tbe  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  R.  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentincs,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries which  be  had  collected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  fatal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigcn- 
tum  became  hopeless,  Doxippus  returned  to  Oela, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syraeusnns,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  he  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionysius, 
whose  objects  in  Oela  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod.  xiii.  85.  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.J 

DEXIPPUS  (Aefcinros),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulars  are  known. 
Suidas  (*.  v.  Koywiraiei)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  €h|0xwpo>,  and  Eudocia  (p.  1 32)  has  pre- 
served tbe  titles  of  four  others,  via  'Arrtiropfo- 
6o<tk6s,  4?i\dpyvpoi,  'la-roptoypJupot,  and  Aia5i«ra- 
£6f*troi.  Meineke  in  his  Hist.  VriL  Com.  Urate. 
has  overlooked  this  poet.  [L.  S.J 

DEXIPPUS  (A4*{»*Troj),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  tbe  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  Iamblichus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  posses*  a  commentary  of  Doxippus  on  the 
Categories  of  Ari&totle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. It  appeared  at  Paris  1 549, 8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  "  Quaestionum  in  Categorias  libri  tres,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Feliciana, "and  against  Venice, 
1546,  fo.,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Prat' 
dicam.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
A«(hnrot;  ifuXntTofov  UKarwriKoG  riv  tit  rdr 
'AfMrroriKoui  Karrryoplaj  'Kwofuwv  t»  kcu  Av<r*»i> 
Kt'pakaia  ft'. 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Seleurus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and  endeavours  nt  the 
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■nmc  time  to  refute  the  objections  of  Plotinua. 
( Plotin.  Ennead.  vi.  1,  2,  3 ;  com  p.  Simplic  ad 
A  rut.  Cutty,  fol.  1 ,  a. ;  Tielxes,  Chiliad,  be  Hid. 
274.) 

Specimen!  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  found  in 
Iriarte,  Cod.  BM.  Matt*.  Catalog,  pp.  135,  274, 
Ac,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dialogues  of  Dexippus  on  similar  subjects  still  ex- 
tant in  manuscript  (Fabric.  BM.  Gr.  hi.  pp. 
254,  4H6,  v.  pp.  607,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A«'£nnroj),  called  also  Dvarippiu. 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  a.  c.  (Suid.  *.  e.  A«*£iinroi.)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria  (a. a  385-377),  sent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolus  and  *  Pixodarus,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomnus  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  bis  country.  (Suid.  ibid.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  blamed  by  Erasistratus  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  De  Secta 
'Opt.  c  14,  vol.  i.  p.  144  ;  Comment.  I.  in  Ilippocr. 
"/>  Hat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  Aatt.n  c  24,  Comment. 
Hi.  c.  38,  and  Comment  IV.  c  5,  vol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
703,  744 ;  De  Venae  Sect.  adv.  Erasutr.  c  9,  vol. 
xi.  p.  182.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Sympos. 
vii  1)  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xvii.  11)  in  the  contro- 
versy that  was  maintained  among  some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet.      [W.  A.  G.] 

DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
Ploletnaeus  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
mm.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inecript.  L  n.  380,  p.  439, 
Ac.)  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Tacitus,  Aure- 
lian,  and  Probus,till  about  A.  D.  280.  (Eunap.  Vit. 
1'orphyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning ;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  native 
city.  In  a.  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
rapture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeujt 
and  took  vengeance  upon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
Em.  de  Bell.  Scyth.  p.  26,  &c. ;  TrcbelL  Poll. 
GaUien.  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whetber  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (BibL  Cod.  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  urra  'AA^arJpoy,  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euseb.  Chron.  1.)  2.  lutnoyuov  Itrroputiv, 
or  as  Kunapius  (p.  58)  calls  it,  xpovixr)  laropla, 
was  a  chronological  history  from  the  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  d. 
2«H.    It  consisted  probably  of  twelve  books,  the 


twelfth  being  quoted  by  Stephanas  of  Byxantiotn 
(#.  r.  "KAoLy.ji ).  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  writers  of  the  Augnstan  history.  (Lamprid. 
A  lex.  Sev.  49  ;  Capitolin.  Marimin.  Jun.  6,  Tret 
Gord.  2,  9,  Maxim,  ti  Balbin.  1  ;  Trrb.  PolL 
GaUien.  15,  Trig.  Tyr.  32,  Claud.  12;  comp. 
Evagrioa,  Hid.  Ecdes.  v.  24.)  3.  XrviW,  that 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians, 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought.  It  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  Aurelian.  Photius  praises  the  style 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  especially  in  the  third 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  as  a  second  Thncydidc* ; 
but  this  praise  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  frag- 
ments still  extant  shew,  that  his  style  has  all  the 
faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians.  The  frag- 
ments of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  considerably 
increased  in  nioaern  times  dv  tne  discoveries  ot  a. 
Mai  (Collect.  Script  Vet.  ii.  p.  319,  &c),  have 
been  collected  by  I.  ,Bekker  and  Niebubr  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Scriptures  Historiae  Byzamtinae, 
Bonn,  1 829,  8vo.  [L.  S  ] 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consul  aaffectus 
in  a.  n.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Plin.  Epist. 
v.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  (Epiyr.  vii.  27.) 
He  was  killed  during  his  consulship.     [  L-  S.] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMI'TIUS,  was  consul  in  x.o. 
196,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  ap- 
pointed htm  praefect  of  the  city.  (Spartian.  Srrxr. 
8;  Fasti.)  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Ala),  a  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  ii.  39.)  Her 
father  is  also  called  Eioneus.  (Died.  iv.  69;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ui  62.)  By  I  xion,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Zeus  (Hygin.  Eab.  155),  site  be- 
came the  mother  of  Peirithous,  who  received  his 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  Zeus  when  lie 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  around  her  (*ept- 
Bitiv)  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name.  ( Schol.  ad  I'ind.  CM.  i.  144;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  480.)  Dia  ia  also  used  as  a  surname 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  temples  under 
this  name  at  Phliua  and  Sic  \  on.  (Strub.  viiL  p. 
382;  Paus.  ii.  13.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DIADEM  ATI'S  a  surname  of  L.  Cacciliu* 
Metcllns,  consul  in  B.  c.  117. 

DIA  DU  M  EN  I  A'N  US  or  DI  ADUM  EN  US, 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  son  of  M.  Opelius  Macrinus 
and  Nonia  Cclta,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, a.  n.  208.  When  his  father  was  elevated  to 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  Caracal  la  on  the 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  Diadumenianus  received 
the  titles  of  Caemr,  Princepa  Juventuta^  Antontnus, 
and  eventually  of  Imperator  and  Av<ru*t*s  also. 
Upon  the  victory  of  Elagabalus,  he  was  sent  to  the 
charge  of  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  but  was 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  the  same  time 
with  Macrinus. 

This  child  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his  sur- 
passing beauty  by  Lampridius,  who  declare*,  that 
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he  shone  resplendent  like  a  heavenly  star,  and  was  j 
beloved  by  all  who  looked  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  surpassing  grace  and  comeliness.  From  his 
maternal  grandfather  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadumenus,  which  upon  his  quasi-adoption  into 
the  family  of  the  Antonines  was  changed  into 
Diodumenianus.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  4,  17*  19* 
34,  38-40;  Hcrodian.  v.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadumen. ; 
Capitolin.  Macrin.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

DIAETHUS  (AlauBot),  the  author  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (Hi. 
175).  [L.  S.] 

DIAEUS  (Afcuot),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc- 
ceeded Menalcidas  of  Lacedaemnn  as  general  of 
the  Achaean  league  in  B.  c  150.  Menalcidas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Callicratcs  with  a  capital 
charge,  saved  himself  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callicratxh, 
No.  4,  p.  569,  b.] ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  Lncedacmon.    Tho  Lacedaemonians 
had  appealed  to  tho  Roman  senate  about  the  pos- 
session of  some  disputed  land,  and  bad  received  for 
answer  that  the  decision  of  all  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaeans.    This  answer  Diaeus  so  far  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.    The  Lacedaemonians 
accused  him  of  falsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
war,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord- 
ingly to  negotiation.    Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed  against  Sparta,  but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
24  of  her  principal  citizens.    These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Callicrates, 
who  died  by  the  way.    The  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  supported  by  Menalcides,  who  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  their  independence,  while  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  effect 
was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeans, — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  all,  but  had  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute.    War  waa  renewed  between 
the  parties,  B.  c.  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
again  general  in  a.  c  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  towns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.    When  the  decree  of 
the  Romans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Diaeus  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
laus,  but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year  of  office  once  more  placed  Diaeus 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Achaeans,  which  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume  his 
authority.    The  number  of  his  army  he  swelled 
with  emancipated  slaves,  and  enforced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizens ; 
but  he  acted  unwisely  in  dividing  his  forces  by 
•ending  a  portion  of  them  to  garrison  Megara 
and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
He  himself  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  Metellus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambassadors  to  offer 
terms,  but  Diaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosicrates,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Philiuus  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  Mummius  before  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
in  b.  c  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy's 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  cowardice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [Menalcidas.] 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  xL  2, 4, 5,  9 ;  Paus.  vil  12,&c; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  annis  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  E.] 
DIA'GORAS(A«ryrfpos),  the  son  of  Telecleides 
or  Tclcclytus,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Melos 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  (&6*ot).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  H. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber's  Allgtm.  Encydop. 
xxiv.  pp.  439— 448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritua  of  Abdera,  who 
taught  about  B.  c.  436.     But  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Bacchylides  (about  B.c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  as  has  been  already  observed  by 
Brandis.  (GfescA.  d.  Griech.  Rom.  Pkilos.  i.  p.  341.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Melos 
was  his  native  place,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Orat.  adv.  Graec.  p.  164,  a.)     Lobeck  (Aylaopk. 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modern  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diagoras  it 
uncertain.    According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milesius  and  Suidas,  Dcmocritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him  for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the  cruel 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (b.  c.  41 1), 
and  this  account  at  all  event*  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  details  respecting  the 
ransom,  for  instance,  may  be  incorrect.  The 
same  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  {o-para,  /**Aij,  »aidV*j,  iyxdfita,  and 
dithyrambs.    Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  Arianthes  of  Argos,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nicodorus,  a 
statesman  of  Mantineia,  and  a  third  upon  the 
Mantincians.    Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodorus,  who  was  cele- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  <rwoumrp6s  took  place  with  the  assistance 
of  Argos  ( Wachsmuth,  HdUn.  Altcrth.  i.  2,  p.  89, 
L  1,  p.  180),  and  Arianthes  of  Argos  was  probably 
a  person  of  some  political  ~ 
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brated  as  a  statesman  and  lawgiver  in  bis  native 

place,  and  lived,  according  to  Perizoniu*  (ad  Aelian. 
V.  II.  ii.  23),  at  the  time  of  Artaxorzes  Mnemon. 
The  foolish  Aelian,  who  has  preserved  this  state- 
ment, declines  any  further  discussion  of  this  rela- 
tion, although  he  knew  more  about  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any- 
thing in  praise  of  a  man  who  was  so  hostile  to  the 
gods  {htdis  i\Bpav  Aiaydpav).  Rut  still  be  in- 
forms us,  that  Diagoras  a*si*ted  Nicodorus  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  very  wise 
and  good.  WachMnnth  (Ilcllcn.  AlUsrth.  i.  2,  p.  90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war. 

We  find  Diagoras  at  Athens  as  early  as  B.  c, 
424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Cloud*  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a 
well-known  character ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Melian, 
the  poet  docs  so  in  order  to  remind  his  hearers  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and  of  his  attacks  upon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Dia- 
goras. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Socrates,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates.  Fifteen  years 
biter,  B,c  411,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodorus  (xiii. 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  law- 
suit about  impiety  (8ia£oA»js  tvx*>*  i*  oVf€ifa), 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight  Religion  seems  to  have  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  a  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  a  c.  416,  Melos 
bad  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thus 
have  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  the  de- 
mocratical party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation.  (Bernliardy,  Gtxh.  d. 
(iriech.  Lit.  i.  p.  32*2.)  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
of  his  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  invligion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  feeling.  (Philodcimts  in  the  Hemdanens. 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athens  the  charge  of 
dWlfta  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  like  Socrates  certainly  gave  offence  by 
thoir  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
god* ;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fire-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images.  (Meier,  /.  c.  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  have  ridiculed  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
god*,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  affairs.    This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 
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several  very  characteristic  anecdotes.  For  example, 
on  his  night  from  Athens  by  sea  to  Pallene  be  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  on  hearing  his  fellow- 
pasaetigvrs  say,  that  this  storm  was  sent  them  by 
the  gods  as  a  punishment,  because  they  had  an 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoras  shewed  them  other 
vessels  at  some  distance  which  were  struggling 
with  the  same  storm  without  having  »  Diagoras  on 
board.  (Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  37.)  This  and 
similar  anecdotes  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  vi.  59)  accurately 
describe  the  relation  in  which  oar  philosopher 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  he  maintained 
his  own  position  with  great  firmness,  and  perhaps 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  boldness  than  was 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  fact,  that  he 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  du9«o*  in  an- 
tiquity. Many  modern  writers  maintain  that  this 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  him,  because  be 
merely  denied  the  direct  interference  of  God  with 
the  world ;  but  though  atheists,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  have  never  existed,  and  in  that 
sense  Diagoras  was  certainly  not  an  atheist,  yet 
as  be  did  not  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  human  mode  of  acting, 
the  Athenians  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  as 
other  titan  an  atheist.  In  the  eulogy  on  his  friend 
Nicodorus  he  sang 

Kord  iaiftotta  Kal  Ti^av  rat   vsVra  fipSroiav 

ilCTtkttTCU. 

But  to  return  to  the  accusation  of  Diagoras,  in 
consequence  of  which  be  was  obliged  to  quit  Athens. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  scepticism  was  begin- 
ning to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
popular  belief.  The  trial  of  those  who  had  broken 
down  the  statues  of  Hermes,  the  profanation  of 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Akibiades, 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unbelief,  nour- 
ished by  the  speculations  of  philosophers  and  by 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists,  began  to  appear  very 
dangerous  to  the  conservative  party  at  Athena. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Diagoras  paid  no  regard  to 
the  established  religion  of  the  people,  and  he  may 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it ;  but  he  also  ventured 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institutions  of  the 
Athenian  worship,  such  as  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries, which  he  endeavoured  to  lower  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  he  is  said  to  have  prevented  many 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  them.  These 
at  least  arc  the  points  of  which  the  ancients  accuse 
bim  (Cratcrus,  op. Sckul.  Aristoph.  I.e.;  Tarrhaeua, 
<'P-  Suid. ;  Lysias,  c  Andocid.  p.  214 ;  Joseph,  c 
Apia*,  ii,  37  ;  Tatian,  adv.  Grace,  p.  164,  a.),  and 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  Melanthius,  in  his  work  on  the  mys- 
teries, mentions  the  decree  passed  against  Diagoras, 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  accurate  in- 
formation, we  can  discover  political  motives  through 
all  these  religious  disputes.  Diagoras  was  a  Me- 
lian, and  consequently  belonged  to  the  Doric  race ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Mantineia,  which  was 
hated  by  Athens,  and  had  only  recently  given  up 
its  alliance  with  Athens ;  the  Dorians  and  loniax.s 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  various  points  of 
their  worship,  and  this  spark  of  hostility  waa  kin- 
dled into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  Peloponne&ian 
war.  Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  time  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  attacks  which  his  enemies 
had  made  upon  him.  He  was  therefore  punished 
by  StditeuM,  that  is,  he  was  condemned,  and  the 
psephisma  was  engraved  on  a  column,  promising  a 
prixc  for  his  head,  and  one  talent  to  the  person 
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who  should  bring  hi*  dead  body  to  Athena,  and 
two  talenU  to  him  who  should  deliver  him  up  alive 
to  the  Athenian*.  (Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Av.  1013, 
1073 ;  Diod.  xiii.  6.)  MeJanthius,  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  hod  preserved  a  copy  of  this  pse- 
phi»ma.  That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
acted  on  that  occasion  with  great  injustice  and 
animosity  towards  him,  we  may  infer  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  his  Birds, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de- 
cree as  having  been  frumed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds,  and  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicrous  addition 
that  a  prize  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant  Meier,  with  fall  justice,  infers 
from  thi»  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  leaders,  bad  become 
frightened  about  tlna  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acta  of  violence.  The 
mere  fact  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  thai  Dia^nraa  wa*  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  all  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagoras  first  went  to  Pallene*  in 
Acbaia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  Lacedae- 
mon  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
lene in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
against  Diagoras.  This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearful 
fusion  and  blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
itself  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  about 
those  who  had  npaet  the  Hermae.  (Wachsmuth, 
I.e.  i.  2,  p.  192;  Droysen,  in  his  Introduct.  to  the 
Birds  of  Arutoph.  p.  240,  ttc)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagorae,  his  expressions  and  opinions, 
his  accusation  and  its  alleged  cause,  leads  its  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberless  persons  who  were 
suspected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  flight.  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Corinth,  where,  as  Suidas  states, 
he  died. 

Among  the  works  of  Diagoras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  ♦jnfyioi  Atfyot,*!"  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  argu- 
ments. This  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  title  among  the  works  of  Democritus  and 
other  Greek  philosophers  (Diog.  Laert-  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  Ao?os  *pvyiot  of  Democritus,  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  see  Lo- 
beck,  Ayianpk.  p.  369,  Ac),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  mythuses  which  rt  ferrrd 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
ferent mysteries  within  the  circle  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athens 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  his  age  can- 

*  This  statement  is  founded  upon  a  conjecture 
of  Meier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  scholion  on 
Aristoph.  Av.  L  e.  ko!  tow  Ult  MMrrax  IUA- 

"f  Suidas  calls  it  to&i  Atvrvfryl^arm  Ao-you*, 
an  explanation  of  which  has  been  attempted  by 
Meier,  p.  445. 
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not  be  explained  without  going  hack  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  teacher,  Democritus,  and  the  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  time.  The  atomistic  philo- 
sophy had  substituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  sources  of  all 
things.  Democritus  explained  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  gods  as  the  result  of  fear  of  unusual  and 
unaccountable  phacnomena  in  nature ;  and,  start- 
ing from  this  principle,  Diagoras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  hod  already  been  shaken, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  alL  His  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  of  worship.  The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  323),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities, 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  sophists,  which  is  carica- 
tured by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  he  substi- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods  ;  and  some  isolated  statements  that 
hare  conic  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  but  there  is  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods,  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthes  of  Argos  he  said  :  dt&t  wpi  far- 

rii  ipyou  $f*V  iwiprrireur  I    We  do  not 

feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence  ;  fur  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondarv  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost.  Horn.  IV  in  prim.  Epiat.  ad  Cv 
rut/ A.  Op.  v.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  fate  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  thnt  he  was  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens.  (Fabric*  Bibl.  Graec  ii.  p. 
654,  &c  ;  Brucker,  Ilia.  Crit.  PhUot.  L  p.  1203; 
Tbienemann,  in  Fulleborn's  Bdirape  xmr  Gesch, 
der  Pkilo$.  xi.  p.  15,  «Scc. ;  D.  L.  Mounter ,  Diqm- 
taiio  de  Diapora  A/e/io,  Rote  rod.  1838.)    [A.  S.] 

DIA'GORAS  (Atay6pas),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  11.  X.  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  b.  a,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistratus  (apud  Dioscor.  De  Mai.  Med.  iv. 
65,  p.  557),  and  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of 
Cyprus  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Gloat.  Ilippocr.  p. 
306.)  One  of  his  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetins  (tetrab.  ii.  serm.  3,  c.  10B,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhaps  he  tho  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (BibiiotA.  Ara- 
bko-lli*p.  E*c  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  bim  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  said  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [W.A.G.] 

DIA'GORAS  (Aurytpot),  the  son  of  Damagetus, 
of  the  family  of  the  Eratidae  at  lalyras  in  Rhodes, 
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was  rery  celebrated  fur  hit  own  victories,  and 
those  of  his  torn  and  grandsons,  in  the  Grecian 
games.  He  was  descended  from  Damagetua,  king 
of  lalysus,  and,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the 
Mcssentan  hero,  Aristomenes.  [Damaoktcs.] 
The  family  of  the  Kratidae  ceased  to  reign  in 
Rhode*  after  B.  r,  fiGO,  but  they  still  retained  great 
influence.  Diagorns  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  pirnes,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  wepiooori'irnf,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob- 
tained many  victories  in  games  of  less  importance, 
as  at  Athens,  Aegina,  Megara,  Pellene,  and  Rhode*. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoraa  which  displays 
most  strikingly  the  spirit  with  which  the  garnet 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
hit  tons,  Acusilaiis  and  Damagetua,  to  Olympia. 
The  young  men,  having  both  been  victorious,  car- 
ried their  father  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him  at  having  reached  the  summit  of 
human  happiness.  The  fame  of  Diagoras  and  hit 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
{(M.  vii.)  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidut  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Diagoras  was 
made  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Calmclka.  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  (n.c  464.) 
Pindar's  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  fninily  of  the  Kratidae,  which  were 
realized  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  (Dorikuk.]  (Find. 
Ol.  vii.  and  &kol.;  Paua.  vi.  7.  §  I  ;  Cic.  7 use.  i. 
46  ;  M tiller,  Dnrian$%  iii.  9.  §  3 ;  Clinton,  F.  II. 
pp.  254,  255;  K reuse,  O/yntp.  P-  269,  (iymn.  u. 
A<S>n.  i.  p.  259,  ii.  p.  743.)  (P.  S.J 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  the  story  about  Servins  Tulliut,  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Sextilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  (dies 
jrrronow  ;  Fest.  $.  r.  tervnrum  die* ;  Plut.  Quaest. 
Rom.  100;  Martial,  xii.  67.)  Resides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  early 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introduced  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognised  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for- 
mer cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  waa 
worshipped  by  the  pleWian*  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Li v.  ii.  32,  iii. 
.51,  54;  Sallust,  Jup.  31)  ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tulliut  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Horn.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal worshippers  of  Diana  at  Rome.    Now  as  we 
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know  that  the  Aventine  waa  first  occupied  by  the 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  transplanted  to  H*mt 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  657;  Dionys.  iii.  43),  and  aa  it  is 
stated  that  shortly  before  the  decern  viral  legislation 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  plebeian*,  atd 
that  the  lav  ordaining  this  assignment  was  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionys.  z.  32 ;  Liv.  hi. 
54),  it  seems  dear  that  Diana's  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  Latin*  on  their 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  waa  worshipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  state  taking  any 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  honour 
of  her.    Varro  (de  L.  JL  v.  74)  moreover  expressly 
attests,  that  the  womhip  and  name  of  Diana,  bad 
come  from  the  Sabines,    Now,  aa  the  religion  of 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  not  diner  in  any  es- 
sential point  from  that  of  the  Romans,  we  war 
ask  what  Roman  divinity  corresponded   to  the 
Sabine  or  Latin  Diana?    Diana  loved  to  dwell  in 
groves  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wells ;  sbc  in- 
spired men  with  enthusiasm  and  madness ;  she 
dreaded  the  very  tight  of  male  Wings  so  mnch, 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  ber  temple,  and 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (HoraU  Epitt.  ii.  1. 
454  ;  Plut.  Quaest.  Rom.  3 ;  Feat,  a  r.  jMrmKM  ; 
Auguatin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  16) ;  and  these  charac- 
teristics at  once  shew  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronta  or  Fauna  Fatua.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  Diana  was  the  god- 
dp**  of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identifv  Diana 
with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  Fauna  Fatua  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Picus  and  Faunus  that  Artemis 
bore  to  Apollo.   (Hartnng,  Die  Reiig.  der  Rom.  iL 
p.  207,  &c ;  Niebuhr,  Hist.  <f  Rome,  I  p.  367, 
&c)  [L.S.] 

DIAS  (Afar),  of  Ephesos,  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  He  belonged 
to  tbe  Academics,  and  was  therefore  considered  a 
Sophist,  that  is,  a  rhetorician.  When  he  saw  the 
threatening  position  of  Philip  towards  Greece,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  turn  his  ami*  against 
Asia,  and  advised  the  (1  reeks  to  accompany  him 
on  his  expedition,  saying  tliat  it  was  an  hot  too  table 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
liberty  at  home.  (Philostr.  Put.  Sopii$L  i.  3.)  [  L.S.] 

D I A  U  L  US  ( Aleu/Aoj),  an  individual,  apparently 
at  Rome,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Martial  (Kfipr.  i.  31.  48)  as  having 
been  originally  a  surgeon,  and  having  become  af- 
terwards a  bearer  in  funerals (wspilln k  [W. A.G.I 

DIDUTADES,  of  Skryon,  was  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  modelling  in  relief,  which  an 
accident  first  led  him  to  practise,  in  conjunction 
with  his  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  story  is,  that 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  lover's  face 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  tbe  wall,  and  that  Dibu- 
tades  filled  in  tbe  outline  with  clay,  and  thus  made 
a  face  in  relief,  which  he  afterwards  hardened  with 
fire.  Tbe  work  was  preserved  in  the  Nympbaeum 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummiua.  (Plin. 
H.N.  xzxv.  12.  a  43.)  Pliny  adds,  that  Dibctades 
invented  the  colouring  of  plastic  works  by  adding  a 
red  colour  to  them  (from  the  existing  works  of 
this  kind  it  teems  to  nave  been  red  Mind),  or  mo- 
delling them  in  red  chalk;  and  also  that  he  «u 
the  first  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  the  gut- 
ter tiles  of  the  roofs  of  buildings,  at  first  in  low 
relief  (protypa),  and  afterwards  in  high  relief 
(ectypa\  Pliny  adds  «  Hinc  et  faatigia  templarum 
orta,"  that  is,  the  terra-cot u  figure*  which  Dibu- 
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tadei  wna  said  to  have  invented,  were  used  to  or-  I 
nament  the  pediments  of  templet.    (See  Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.  r.  Fartiaium. )  [P.  S.J 

DICAEARCHUS  (Aucoiopx**),  «n  Aetolian, 
•who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
-against  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  several 
embassies,  and  afterward*  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  out  to  con- 
quer the  Cycladcs,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail  to  carry  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cyclades  he  erected 
altars  to  'kak&tta  and  HaparopJa,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xviii.  37,  zx.  10,  xxii. 
14 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  12 ;  Diod.  Emerpt.  de  Virt.  et  VU. 
p.  .572;  Brandstater,  Die  GetchichL  dee  Aetol. 
Landtt,  p.  '273.)  [L.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Aucaiapxos).  1.  A  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
and  born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic  de  Lea.  in.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
phrastus, to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings. Most  of  Aristotle's  disciples  are  mentioned 
also  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dicaearchus,  Osann  (Beilraye  zur  Crriech. 
u.  Rom.  Lit.  ii.  p.  1,  &c.)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
archus  was  one  of  Aristotle's  younger  disciples. 
From  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
survived  the  year  B,  c  296,  and  that  be  died  about 
b.  c  285.  Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancient*  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  moat 
extensive  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
(Cic  Tux.  i.  18,  de  Of.  ii.  5 ;  Varro,  de  Re  Hurt. 
i.  2.)  His  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  tip  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
»nly  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
iant,  moreover,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed. Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — I.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  ii.  65 ;  Geminus,  Etenu  Attron.  14.)  Sui- 
tlas  (».  v.  A<xa<afxor)  mentions  KaTap«Tp4o«ts  ve> 
4v  ll*k<nroinrfetf  ApUr,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geminus  shew  that  Dicaearchus's  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.  2.  Tys  wiplo&ot  (Lydus,  de  Mens. 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  work' was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
maps  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  hare  compris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic.  ad  AIL  vi.  2;  com  p.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  51.) 
3.  'Avaypcupj  TTjr  'EAAdSox.  A.  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150 
iambic  verses,  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchus  ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  are  both  un- 
worthy of  Dicaearchus,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  rijf  *t^- 


oScf  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the 
only  modern  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  **  de  Dicaearcho 
ejusque  operibus  quae  inscribuntur  Blot  'EAAooot 
et  'Araypatf  ryt  'EAAdJot,"  Naumburg,  1832, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  (AUgem.  HcAuixeituaa 
for  1833,  No.  140,  Ac.)  4.  Bios  rfr  £AAd5of, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
archus, and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  Dicaearchus  wtpi  ftov 
outiit,  wtpl  novcutw*  dydvuty,  »«pl  Atorvfftaxu  v 
dytintv,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work,  Bios  tjj* 
'EWdSot.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creu* 
zcr's  Meletem.  iii.  4,  p.  173,  &c.)  We  know  that 
the  work  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  &c.  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  i*  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  work  of  Dicaearchns  himself,  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  on*  made  of 
the  Blot  rift  'EAAdW  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer— 5.  'H  tit  Tpofttrlov  mariSaait^ 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
pbonius.  (Cic  ad  AtL  vi.  2,  xiii.  31 ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Polybius ;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iii.  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  western  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaearchns  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  TptwoAtrutit  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141 ; 
Cic.  cut  All.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslau,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximenee's  Tpacdpavot 
or  TpflroAiTWr,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebans,  bad  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene(Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic  ad  Alt.  ii.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
archus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions. A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
(/.  c  p,  8,  Ac),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  (BibL  Cod.  37)  where  an  floor  Auuuap- 
Xuti"  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratic*!, 
aristocratical,  and  monarchical,  infers  that  Dicaear- 
chus in  his  Tpnro&rrurrfs,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  fragment*.  Osann 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  discussion  on 
pontics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Polybiu*  is  based  upon 
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the  TpnroXiTiitrf*  of  Dicaearchns.  Cicero  intended 
to  moke  use  of  this  work,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  for  his 
treatise  de  Gloria.  (Ad  AH.  xiii.  HO.)  Among  hit 
philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned — 7.  A#«t£jo- 
noi,  in  three  books,  which  derived  ita  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the  philosophical  dialogue 
wa«  laid  at  Mytilene  in  I-e^bos.  In  it  Dicacarchos 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal. 
(Cic.  7W.  i.  31.)  Cicero  (mi  AN.  xiii.  12)  when 
speaking  of  a  work  wtpl  ifrvx^r,  probably  means 
the  AttrtiaitaL  Another  philosophical  work, — 
«.  Kopu4ia«0(,  which  likewise  consisted  of  three 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former. 
(Cic  Tunc.  i.  10.)  It  is  probably  the  same  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  passage  (de 
QfT.  ii.  5),  calls  "de  Interim  H  omnium."  Some 
other  works,  such  as  rioArrsle  2*apTiaT»»(Suid.), 
'OAvjuvucot  iyJy  or  Xiyos  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620), 
IWlVa^t  (SchoL  ad  Arietapk.  Veep.  664),  and 
several  others,  seem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Blot  Ttjs  'EAAdaof.  A  work  aval  ttji  «V 
*lAia«  Svolas  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  which  Alexander  the  Great 
performed  at  Ilium.  The  work  ♦aj'tyov  wsfxavw' 
lias  no  foundation  except  a  false  reading  in  Ci- 
cero (ad  Att.  xiii.  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petersen  in  his  Pkaedri  Epimrei  Fragm.  p.  1 1 . 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  are  of  a 
grammatical  nature,  and  are  usually  believed  to 
have  been  the  productions  of  our  philosopher,  via. 
rM  'AAaowv  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  460,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  66H),  and  iwodiatit  rAv  EipiwiSov  aol  2o$o- 
kAsov*  pvoW  (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Geometr.  p.  310), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaearchus,  a 
grammarian  of  Lacedaemon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Apollonius.  (I to  Pronont.  p. 
320.)  A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (I.  e.  p.  1,  &c.), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  verv  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi- 
mil.  Kuhr,  Dicnean-ki  A/estenii  cpxie  tuperwnt 
cuntporitn^  edita  et  illuntraiay  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  is  mentioned  by  Iainblichus 
(de  Vit.  Pyfhag.  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  /Mot  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus.  (See  Kuhr,  /.     p.  43,  Ac.)  [  L.  S.] 

DICAEOCLES  ( AiaaiwrAnt ),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (Starpttal)  are  referred  to  by 
Athcnneus.  (xi.  p.*508,  f.)  [E.  E.] 

DICA  EO'GEN  ES(Ai«i«^i^i),aOrecian  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  n  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  (\rpruL,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  «.  r. ; 
AntUtU  Poet.  16,  with  Hitter's  note,  p.  199;  Fa- 
bric. lilU.  Grate,  ii.  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAKU3(Afc«4«»),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaen,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Steph.  Bys.  t.  v.  Aliteua.)  [I,.  S.] 

DICE  (A/wi|),  the  penonificntion  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Hesiod  (Tneog.  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomiu  and 
Kirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Home  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man.  and  approached  the 
throne  of  Zens  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
violated  justice.  (Hesiod.  (>p.  239,  Ac.)  She  was 
the  enemy  of  all  falsehood,  and  the  protectress  of  a 


j  wine  administration  of  justice  (Orpk.  Hjfmn.  42. 
61);  and  Heiychia,  that  is,  tranquillity  of  mind,  wsa 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  Pyik.  viii.  1 ;  camp.  ApoQod. 
L  3.  $  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  183;  Died,  r.  72.)  She 
is  frequently  called  the  attendant  or  councillor 
(wap*ipot  or  {vreJpot)  of  Zeus.  (Soph.  Ocd.  Grf. 
1377 ;  Plut.  AUx.  52 ;  Arrian,  AxaL  iv.  9  ;  Orpk 
I/yinm.  61.  2.)  In  the  tragedian*.  Dice  appear* 
as  a  divinity  who  severely  punishes  all  wrong, 
watches  over  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and 
pierces  the  heart*  of  the  unjust  with  the  sword 
made  for  her  by  A  eta.  (AeschyL  Ckurpk.  634, 
&c.)  In  this  capacity  she  is  doaely  connected 
with  the  Erinnyea  (Aeschyl.  Emm.  510),  thrust 
her  business  is  not  only  to  punish  injustice,  bat 
also  to  reward  virtue.  (AeschyL  Agam.  773.) 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  justice  personified  is  most  per- 
fectly developed  in  the  dramas  of  Ssphocic*  and 
Euripides,  She  was  represented  on  the  cne*t  of 
Cvpvlus  ns  a  handsome  godde**,  dragging  A  dicta 
(injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  she 
held  a  staff  with  which  she  beat  her.  (Pans.  t.  18; 
com  p.  Eurip.  HippolyL  1172.)  [L.  S.J 

DI'CETAS  (aWrw),  a  Thehan,  was  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  Q.  Marciua  Philippoa  and  the 
other  Roman  commissioners  at  I  hale  us  (b.  c  171) 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  their  state  in  having 
allied  itself  with  Perseus.  He  went  reluctantly, 
as  U-ing  still  an  adherent  to  the  Macedonian  cause, 
for  winch  ho  was  accused  at  Chakis,  together  with 
Neon  and  Ismeniaa,  by  the  Tbeban  exiles  of  the 
Roman  party.  Ismeniaa  and  he  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
^Polyb.  zxvii.  1,  2:  Liv.  xiii.  38, 43,  44.)  [E.  E.] 

DICON  (AW),  the  son  of  Callimbrotua,  was 
victor  in  the  foot-race  fivo  time*  in  the  Pythian 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthmian,  four  times  in  the 
N  em  can,  and  at  Olympia  once  in  the  boys'  foot- 
race, and  twice  in  the  men's :  he  was  therefore  a 
Twpooorbrn*.  His  statues  at  Olympia  were  equal 
in  number  to  his  victories.  He  waa  a  native  of 
Caukmia,  an  Achaean  colony  in  Italy;  but  after 
all  his  victories,  except  the  first,  he  caused  himself, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Syra- 
cusan.  One  of  his  Olympic  victories  waa  in  the 
99th  Olympiad,  b.  c  384.  (Pans,  vi  3.  $  5 ;  Jmik 
Graee.  iv.  p.  142,  No.  120,  ed.  Jacobs,  Jmik.  PaL 
xiii.  15  ;  Krause,  Oitmp.  p.  271,  Gymn.  su  A  pom. 
iLp.755.)  [P.S.J 

DICTAEUS  (AutTa?ot\  a  surname  of  Zens, 
derived  from  mount  Dicte  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaeus  had  a  temple  at  Praans,  en 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothereus.  (Stcab.  x.  p. 
478  )  [L&] 

DICTE  (Aiirrn),  a  nymph  from  whom  mount 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  received  ita  name. 
She  was  beloved  and  pursued  by  Minos,  bat  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caught 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (Hktvw)  of  fishermen. 
Minos  then  desisted  from  pursuing  her,  and  ordered 
the  district  to  be  called  toe  Dictaean.  (Serr.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  171  ;  comp.  Britomartis.)      [L.  &] 

DICTYNNA.    [Briton  a  Kim] 

DICTYS  (Abrrvs),  the  name  of  three  mvthical 
personages.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  61 4,  xii.  335;*Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  i  6.)  [L.  S.J 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The  grammariins 
and  other  writers  who  belong  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  misled  probably  by  the  figments  of 
the  Alexandrian  sophitls,  believed  that  various  per- 
sons who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
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bod  committed  to  writing,  in  prose  and  verse,  re- 
cords of  the  principal  events,  and  that  Homer  had 
derived  from  these  sources  the  materials  for  bis 
poem.  In  this  number  was  included  Dictys  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomeneus,  and  his  name  is 
attached  to  a  narrative  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to six  books,  entitled  w  Dictys  Crctensis  de  Bello 
Trojano,"  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  "  Ephemcrii 
Belli  Trojani,"  professing  to  be  a  journal  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  contest.  To  this  is  prefixed 
an  introduction  or  prologue  containing  an  account 
of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys 
of  Gnossus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Mcriones,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  charac- 
ters on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  made  from 
the  bark.  The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  bis  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself,  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  nnd  depohited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  the  sepulchre 
was  burst  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coffer 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep- 
herds, who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con- 
veyed it  to  their  master  Eupraxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Rutilius  Rums, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Eupraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contents 
were  explained.  The  whole  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  rewards. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimitis  Romanus  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dius  Rufus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
substance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
informs  his  friend,  that  the  volume  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
tutlior  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
MS.  of  Dictys  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts, 
that  the  characters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
Language  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joannes  Mali-las,  Constantinus  Porphyrogenittis, 
Georgius  Cedrcnus,  Constantinus  Mnnasses,  Jo- 
annes and  Isaacus  Tzetzes,  with  others,  quote 
largely  from  this  Dictys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelinn. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  differs 
widely  from  Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
recording  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
and  legends  arc  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cycle;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  care- 
fully pragniatised,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  supernatural  agency  arc  entirely  excluded. 
In  style  Septimius  evidently  strives  hard  to  imi- 
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tato  the  ancient  models,  especially  Sallust,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  Appuleius  and  Aulus  Qellius. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aside  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  many  questions  present  them- 
selves. Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all  ?  If  there  was  a  Cireck  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  from  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  was  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  prefatory  epistle  were  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity ?  Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fabrication  ?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
belong?  To  these  inquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  different  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply :  1.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byzantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graecisms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  tbat  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
zonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  translation,  fairly  executed,  of  the  narra- 
tive UBcd  by  the  Byzantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  fragments  found 
in  Malelas  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absolute 
identity  in  particular  passages  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compressed  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
facts  being  established,  we  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadius  as  spurious ;  but  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Perizonius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  while  others  bring  it  down  as  low  as 
Constantino,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  inge- 
nious, that  it  deserves  to" be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri- 
zonius supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  tfiis  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Dictys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
ters, as  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
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Cadmetan  letter*  first  employed  by  the  Hellene*, 
and  finally,  availing  himself  of  the  happy  accident 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  discovery  in  a 
manner  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  most 
intense  curiosity.  According  to  these  views,  we 
may  suppose  the  introduction  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  first  editor  or  transcriber, 
and  to  have  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  letter  of  Septimius;  and  this  idea  is  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance,  that  some  MSS.  con- 
tain the  introduction  only,  while  others  omit  the 
introduction  and  insert  "the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  evidence  stated  and  discussed  in 
the  admirable  dissertation  of  Perixonius,  first 
in  the  edition  of  Smids,  Amst.  1 702,  and 
in  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dederich,  the  most  recent  com- 
mentator. 

The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares 
[Darks],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  value, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modern  literature,  since  they  are  the  chief  foun- 
tains from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fic- 
tion, was  first  versified  by  Rernoit  de  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo-Norman  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  events  from  Dictys  and  Dares.  This 
metrical  essay  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Guido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  published  n  ro- 
mance in  I*ttin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  In  this  strange 
medlev,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  the  East,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confu- 
sion- The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  that  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  translated 
into  many  European  languages.  From  that  time 
forward  the  most  illustrious  houses  eagerly  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  various  states  whose  fortunes  they  recorded 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
suqjriscd  that  Dictys  Cretensis  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
typographers-  That  which  is  usually  recognized 
us  the  editio  princeps  is  aJto.  in  Gothic  characters, 
containing  tiJl  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Ul.  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for- 
mer. Of  more  modern  impressions  the  best  are 
those  of  Mercerus,  12mo.,  Paris,  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amst.  12mo.  1630,  containing  a  new  recension 
of  the  text  from  two  MSS.  not  before  collated ;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  fil.  in  usum  Delphini,  4 to., 
Paris,  1680;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4to.  and  8vo., 
Amst.  1702,  which  held  the  first  place  until  it  was 
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superseded  by  that  of  Dederich,  8vo.  Bonn.  1 835, 
which  is  very  far  superior  to  any  other,  comprising 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  collected  by  Orelli, 
among  which  will  lie  found  collations  of  two  very 
old  and  important  MSS.,  one  belonging  to  St.  Gall 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  the  dis- 
sertations of  Perizonius  and  Dederich,  tee  Wop- 
kens,  Advmaria  Critka  in  Dirty*,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn's  Jairh./iir  PhioL 
xxiii.  3,  p.  278,  &c)  [W.IL] 

I)  I  DAS,  a  Macedonian,  governor  of  Paeon  ia  for 
Philip  V.,  was  employed  by  Perseus  to  iiinnoate 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  younger  brother. 
Demetrius,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him.  When 
Demetrius,  aware  that  he  was  suspected  by  bis 
father,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Didas  gave  information  of  the  design  to 
Perseus,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  for  accusing  his 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  resolved  U 
put  Demetrius  to  death,  employed  Didas  as  hi* 
instrument,  and  he  removed  the  prince  by  poison 
B.  c.  181.  He  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  com- 
manding the  Paeonian  forces  for  Perseus  in  his 
war  with  the  Romans,  b.  c  171.  (Lav.  xL  21  — 
24,  xlii.  51,  58.)  [E.  E.] 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned  un- 
til the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  whence  Cicero 
( pro  Mum.  8)  calls  the  Didii  wars'  homines.  The 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  T.  Didius  in  a.  c.  98.  In  the  time  of  the  re- 
public no  Didius  bore  a  cognomen.         [L.  S.J 

DI'DIUS.  1.  T.  Dimua,  probably  the  author 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  which  was  passed 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fannia,  that  is,  in  k.c 
143  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  13),  in  which  vear  T.  Didius 
seems  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  people.  The 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannia  in  as  much  xs 
the  former  was  made  binding  upon  all  Italy,  w  here- 
as the  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Didius, 
which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  nude  figures,  the  one 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  whip  or 
vine  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  figure  is  naked, 
but  likewise  armed,  and  under  these  figures  we 


read  T.  Daini.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this 
coin  refers  to  our  T.  Didius,  and  Pighius  {A**at. 
ii.  p.  492)  conjectures  with  some  probability,  that 
T.  Didius,  some  years  after  his  tribuneship^  aboat 
about  B.  c.  1 38,  was  sent  as  praetor  against  the 
revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
figures  on  the  coin  may  perhaps  have  reference  to 
it.  (Morell.  Thrsaur.  p.  151 ;  Eckhel,  Ductrin. 
Nunu  v.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  Didius,  a  son  of  No.  1,  repulsed,  accord- 
ing to  Floras  (iii.  4;  comp.  Rufus,  Brtv.  9,  and 
Amniian.  MarcelL  xxviL  4,  where  we  read  M. 
Didius  instead  of  T.  Didius ),  the  Scordiscans  who 
had  invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic  t»  /Vsos.  25.) 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Floras,  this  victory 
was  gained  soon  or  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  consul  C.  Cato,  in  B.  c.  1 14,  and  was  followed 
by  the  victories  of  M.  Livius  Drusus  and  M.  Mi- 
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nucius  Rafus.    It  hiu,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  at  the  time  of  Cato's  defeat,  b.  c.  114,  T. 
Didius  was  praetor  of  Illyricum,  and  that  in  this 
capacity  he  repelled  the  Scordiscani,  who,  after 
hating  defeated  Cato,  ranged  over  Macedonia. 
But  this  wppoaition  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
for  in  the  first  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  Illyri- 
cum  at  that  time  which  might  have  required  the 
presence  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
would  be  rather  strange  to  find  that  T.  Didiua, 
who  was  praetor  B.  c  114,  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
sulship till  15  years  later,  especially  as  he  had 
gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  his  praetorship, 
whereas  the  ordinary  interval  between  the  praetor- 
ship and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  years. 
According  to  Cicero  (/.  c),  T.  Didius  triumphed 
at  Macedonia*,  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  and  not  of  Illyricom  ; 
moreover,  Florus's  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  is  erroneous,  for  we 
learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (ctxx.2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didius  over  the  Scordiscans  took 
place  the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  of  C. 
Mariua,  that  is,  in  b.  c  100,  and  consequently  14 
years  later  than  the  narrative  of  Florus  would  load 
us  to  suppose.    This  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years  between  the  praetorship  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  had  in  b.  c.  90  with 
Q.  Caecilias  Metellus.    In  this  year  the  two  con- 
suls carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.    (Schol.  Bob. 
ad  Cic  pro  Sejrt.  p.  310;  Cic  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
pro  Sext.  64,  Philip,  v.  3.)    Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Spain,  and  in  b.  c. 
93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians. 
(Fast  Triumph.;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25.)  Respect- 
ing his  proconsulship  of  Spain,  we  leam  from  Ap- 
pian  (Msp.  99,  &e.),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccacans,  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Termesus,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  his  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.   (Comp.  Frontin.  Strat.  L  3. 
§  5,  it  10.  $  1.)    According  to  Sallust  (ap.  Gcll. 
ii.  27  ;  comp.  Plut  Strtor.  3)  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didiua.  Didius 
nlso  took  part  in  the  Manic  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  89.    (Appian,  D.  C.  i.  40; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  16 ;  Ov.  Fati.  vi.  567,  &c)  Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Setior.  12),  Didius 
was  beaten  and  slain,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  A/JW,  or  as  some  read  it  ♦iStor, 
we  ought  to  read  ♦outf/Sio*.    (Ruhnken,  ud  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  16.)    There  is  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
which  refers  to  our  T.  Didius :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Dim.  Imp.  Vil.  Pub.    From  this 
we  see,  that  T.  Didius  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  in  Spain  (Sallust.  L  c),  and  that  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome   be  restored  or  embellished  the 
villa  publica  in  the  Campus  Martins.   The  obverse 
abews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fonteius  Capita,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didius,  with 
whose  family,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.   (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  v.  p.  130.) 

3.  T.  Droit's,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  a  a  95,  with  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta.   In  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 


which  one  of  their  colleagues  brought  against  Q. 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  were  driven  by  force 
from  the  tribunal.  (Cic  de  Oral.  ii.  47  ;  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Droit's,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  b.  c.  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q.  Attius  Varus,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  Gades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Pompeius  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didius  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Caescnnius  I^ento,  Didius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Case,  xliii.  14,  31,  40; 
JieU.  J/isp.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Droit's,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  B.  c  31, 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
burn  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  (Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7.)  [L.S.J 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULTA'NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Didius  Commodus  Sivxrvs 
Julianis,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  son 
of  Petronius  Didius  Severus  and  Clara  Acmilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Salvius  Juiianus, 
so  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession the  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwords  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  iu 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  tho  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dalmaua  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodus,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  his 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
charge ;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praefectus  vigilum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins publicly  announced  that  they  would  bestow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Flavins  Sulpicianus,  pracfect  of  the  city, 
father-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  liberal  proposals,  when 
Juiianus  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prize.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldiers  reporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  two  com- 
petitors, the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  his 
rival.  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Juiianus,  no  longer  adding  a  small  amount. 
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■hooted  that  he  would  give  twenty-five  thousand. 
The  guards  thereupon  closed  with  the  offers  of 
Julianus,  threw  open  their  gates,  minted  him  by 
the  name  of  Commodua,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror. The  senate  was  compelled  to  ratify  the 
election.  But  the  populace,  after  the  first  confu- 
sion had  subsided,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.  Whenever  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  was  saluted  with 
gman«,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  **  robber  and 
parricide."  The  mob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  hi* 
progress  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  ventured  to  assail 
him  with  stones.  This  state  of  public  feeling 
having  become  known,  Pesccnnius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimius  Severn*  in  Illyria,  and  Clod  i  us  Albinns 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legions  under  his 
command,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Jnlianns,  who  for  a  time  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
maintain  his  power.  Severus,  the  nearest  mid 
therefore  most  dangerous  foe,  was  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  abandon  htm ;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and  a 
centurion  despatched  to  take  his  life.  The  prae- 
torians, long  strangers  to  active  military  operations, 
were  marched  into  the  Campus  Martius,  regularly 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations and  field  works.  Severus,  however,  hav- 
ing secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caeaar,  ad- 
vanced steadily  towards  the  city,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  Tullius 
Crispinus,  the  praetorian  pracfect,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  his  party  the  ambassadors  commissioned  to 
■educe  his  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prae- 
torians, destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  restraint.  Matters  being 
in  this  desperate  state,  Julianus  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.  But  Severus  turned  n  deaf  ear  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de- 
claring for  him  as  he  advanced.  At  Inst  the  prae- 
torians, having  received  assurances  that  they  should 
Buffer  no  punishment,  provided  they  would  give 
op  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seised  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silius  Mcssala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.  Forthwith  a  formal  decree  was 
pissed  proclaiming  Severus  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianus,  who,  deserted  by  all  except  one 
of  his  praefects  and  his  son-in-law,  Repentinns, 
was  slain  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  month  of 
his  reign. 

Nicbuhr,  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schmitz,  treats  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorians 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
and  declares,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picianus  and  Julianus  bid  Against  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  ancient  history  rests  upon  surer  evi- 
dence. Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Herodian, 
Capitolinus,  and  Spartianus,  we  have  given  the 
narrative  of  that  strange  exhibition  almost  in  the 


words  of  Dion  Caasius,  who  was  not  only  in  Rom# 
at  the  period  in  question,  but  actually  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  on  the  very  night  win 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  facta  of  the  case. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  motive  which  could  indore 
him  to  fabricate  a  circumstantial  and  improbable 

1  falsehood.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  1 1 — 17  ;  Spartian. 
Did.  Julian.;  Capitolin.  JVrrm.,  sub  fin-,  ii.  6.  §  9, 
7.  §  4;  Eutrop.  viii.  9;  Victor,  CW  rir.;  Zownu 
».  7.)  [W.  R.J 

DIDIUS  CALLUS.  [GAia.ua.] 
DIDIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scaava.J 
DIDO  (Aiow),  also  called  Elista,  which  is  pro- 
bably her  more  genuine  name  in  the  eastern  tradi- 
tions, was  a  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  The  substance  of  her  story 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  4,  Ate),  which  has  been 
embellished  and  variously  modified  by  other  writ- 
ers, especially  by  Virgil,  who  has  used  the  story 
very  freely,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  poem.  (Sea 

]  especially  books  i.  and  iv.)  We  give  the  story 
a  a  related  by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the  other 
writers  where  they  present  any  difference*.  After 
the  death  of  the  Tyrian  king,  Mutgo  (com p.  Jo- 
seph, c.  Apion.  i.  18,  where  he  is  called  Matgenus; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  343,  642,  who  calk  htm  Methrcs; 
others  again  call  him  Belus  or  Agenor),  the  people 
gave  the  government  to  his  son,  Pygmalion  ;  and 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Elissa  married  her  uncle, 
Acerbaa  (Virg.  Am.  i.  343,  calls  him  Sicharos, 
and  Scrvins,  on  this  passage,  Sicharbas),  a  priest 
of  Heracles,  which  was  the  highest  office  in  toe 
state  next  to  that  of  king.  Acerbas  po«*r*scd  ex- 
traordinary treasures,  which  he  kept  secret,  but  a 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  led  h  fan  to 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  i.  349.  &c, 
where  Sichaeus  is  murdered  at  an  altar ;  whereas 
J.  Malalas,  p.  162,  ore,  ed.  Bonn,  and  Kustath.  ad 
/homy*.  I'trieg.  1 95,  represent  the  murder  aa  bar- 
ing taken  place  during  a  journey,  or  during  the 
chase.)  Hereupon,  Dido,  who  according  to  Virgil 
and  others  was  informed  of  her  husband's  murder 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  forget  her 
grief,  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  brother 
Pygmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  quitting  her  country.  The  servants  whom 
Pygmalion  sent  to  assist  her  in  the  change  of  her 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  having 
further  induced  some  noble  Tyriana,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion's  rule,  to  join  her.  she 
secretly  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  honn?. 
The  party  first  landed  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  force  eighty  m aider:* 
to  provide  the  emigrants  with  wives.  In  the  mean 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  flight  of 
Dido,  prepared  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  hia  mother  and 
bythethreaUofthegods(Serv.ao,JeuL  i.  363,  gives 
a  different  account  of  the  escape  of  Dido);  and  she 
thus  safely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  (according  to  Serv.  ad  Aem. 
i.  367,  and  Eustath.  f*.<\,  of  king  Hiarbas)  aa  much 
land  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull} 
hut  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  sur- 
rounded a  great  extent  of  country,  which  she  called 
Bvrsa,  from  0up<ra,  Lr.  the  hide  of  a  Imll.  (C«mp. 
Virg.  Am.  i.  367;  Servius  ud  U.  and  ad  iv.  67 ©; 
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SiHus  ItaL  run.  i.  25  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  Th« 
namber  of  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  new  colony 
from  the  neighbouring  district*,  for  the  sake  of 
commerce  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  place  to  a 
town  community.  The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, especially  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  encouraged  them  (Procop.  Bell.  VandaL  ii.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute, built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  favourable  sign.  ( Yirg.  Aetu  i.  443, 
with  Serous  s  note;  Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  ii.  410,  Ac.) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Iliarbas  orJarbas,  who 
Wgan  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginians  to  bis  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
case  of  bis  demand  being  refused.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  II  iarbas  wish- 
ed to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilised  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body would  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians, 
Dido  censured  thetn,  and  declared  that  every  citi- 
sen  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
life  itself,  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Iliarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  her  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late  husband,  Aoerbas  ;  but  at  length 
she  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fate  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city  :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbns  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tials. She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Com  p.  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  340,  iv.  36,  335, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed,  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  i. 
81,  &c)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
n  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen.  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  7  94  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  6)  and  Oro- 
sius  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Josepbus  (<*.  Apion.  LIB;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  fl.  c. 
861;  while  Eusebius  (Citron,  n.  971,  <</>•  Sytxxll. 
p.  345 ;  comp.  C'kron.  n.  1003)  places  the  event 
1 33  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  a  c 
1025  ;  and  Philistus  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseb.  Chron.  n.  798  ; 
SyncelL  p.  324;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)  In  the  story 
constructed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
hi*  arrival  in  Africa.  As  her  love  was  not  re- 
turned, and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  tile  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anachro- 
nism which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ud  Aen.  iv.  459, 
68*2,  v.  4;  Macrob.  Sut.  v.  17,  vi  2;  Auson. 
Epigr.  118.)  [L.  S.] 

DIDYMARCHUS(A.3J>4apXo,),  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.l 

DIDYMUS  (Aiai/uoi).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus  ('Apitfrdpxsior, 
Lehrs.  de  Arularcki  tiud.  Homer,  p.  18,  &c.),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heracleides  Ponticns, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xa\jK*T«pof, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  bis  indefa- 
tigable and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  /iiffAioAdJtaj;  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it 
often  happened  to  him  that  he  forgot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  iufer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Atheuaeus  (iv.  p.  139)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i.  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  produc- 
tions, all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  npon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (wtpl 
rrjs  'Apiardpxov  SiopduHTtws),  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  BacchyLidcs  (TheophyL  Ep.  8 ;  Amnion.  $.  v. 
Nr)p*tBts )  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Bdckh,  Praef.  ad  SchoL 
Pind.  p.  xvii.  Ac.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  de  AenchvlL, 
StjphodU,  el  Euripidu  interpret  ibus  Gruecu,  p.  106, 
Sic.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phryni- 
chus  (A then.  ix.  p.  371),  Cratinns  (Hcsych.  *.  v. 
KopaoKis ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Mennnder  (Ktymol. 
Gud.  p.  338.  25),  and  others.   The  Greek  oratora, 
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Demosthenes,  Tsaeus,  Hyperides,  Deinarcliti*,  and 
others,  were  likewise  commented  upon  by  Didy- 
mus. Besides  these  numerous  commentaries  we 
have  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
tmtnc  poets  (*"»pl  Tpcqpptovf/Jrrii  Al(«wr ),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (Mocrob.  Sat.  v.  18; 
Hnrpocrat.  $.  v.  {npaAoi^str.)  A  similar  work 
Kwaunf)  was  written  by  him  on  the  phnw 
ology  of  the  comic  poets,  and  Hesychius  made 
great  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eulogius.  (Comp.  Etvmol.  M.  p.  492.  53; 
Schol.  ad  Apolhm.  Rkod.  i  1139,  iv.  10.58.)  A 
third  work  of  the  same  class  was  on  words  of  am- 
biguous or  uncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
least  wren  hooks;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  false 
or  corrupt  expressions.  He  further  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  proverbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(irpct  r<n)t  vtfA  vofOifiM*'  <rwrrrrax*V«f),  from 
which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  proverbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  (Schneide- 
win,  Corpmt  Paroemiogr.  Grace,  i.  p.  xiv.)  A  work 
on  the  laws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Sol.  I )  under  the  title  riv  d^oVwf  ^Kwvot. 
Didymus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  again*t  Cicero's  treatise  *kde  Re  Publica,** 
(Ammian.  MurcelL  xxii.  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  s.  e.  TpryirvAAof.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
dose  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literature  prevnilcd, 
and  he  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponicn  there  are  va- 
rious extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymus,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri- 
culture or  botany ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  cur  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Suidas.  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu- 
ralist Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (*«pl  fiapudpuv  koI  warroiwv  £vAw),  a 
treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1819,  fol.)  See  Grafenhan,  Gesck.  der  K/ass. 
PkiioL  im  Alterthum^  i.  p.  405,  &c 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (d  riot)',  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  r.  AiUvfios),  wi&ari, 
m*pl  6p6oyptupiai,  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attributes 
the  viftwd  (■wt6a¥&¥  m\  tro^ofiirttv  AvVm)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Arcius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xi.  23 ;  Eu- 
doc  p.  135.) 

3.  With  the  praenoraen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.  Aifiv/ioj), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
ntrainst  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Heracleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stoba?us. 
(Serm.  101  ;  comp.  Lersch,  Die  SpruchjJiilus,  der 
Alten^m.  74,  143,  Ac) 

4.  Or  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  centnry 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  must  bo  distinguished 


from  Didymus  the  monk,  who  is  spoken  of  by  So- 
crates. (Hut.  EccUs.  iv.  33.)    At  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  before  he  had  learnt  to  read,  he  became 
blind ;  but  this  calamity  created  in  hira  an  invin- 
cible thirst  after  knowledge,  and  by  intense  appli- 
cation he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  a  distin- 
guished grammarian,  rhetorician,  dialectician,  ma- 
thematician, musician,  astronomer,  and  philosopher 
(Socrat  iv.  25;  Soxom.  iii.  15;   Rutin,  xi  7; 
Theodore!  iv.  29;  Nicephor.  ix.  17),  but  also  in 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  sacred 
literature.    He  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  his  learn- 
ing and  acquirements.    In  a.  d.  392,  when  Htero- 
nymus  wrote  his  work  on  illustrious  ecclesiastic? I 
authors,  Didymus  was  still  alive,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Alexandria.    He  died  in  a.  d.  396  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  As  professor  of  theology  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Catochumeni, 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  that  pe- 
riod, such  as  Hicronymus,  Rufinus,  PalUdins. 
Ambrosius,  Evagrius,  and  Isidorus,  are  mentioned 
among  his  pupils.    Didymus  mas  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  theological  works,  but  most  of 
them  are  lost.    The  following  are  still  extant : — 
1>  44  Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto."  The  Greek  original 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  I  a  tin  translation  made  by 
Hieronynius,  about  a.  D.  386,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Hicronymus.    Although  the 
author  as  well  as  the  translator  intended  it  to  be 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CaiaL  109),  yet  Marcianarus 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymus  has  divided  it  into 
three  books.    The  work  is  mentioned  by  St.  Au- 
gustin  ((Juaett.  in  Erod.  ii.  25),  and  Nicephorus 
(ix.  17).    Separate  editions  of  it  were  published 
at  Cologne,  1531, 8  ro.,  and  abetter  one  by  Kuchte, 
Helmstadt,  1614,  8 vo.    2.  **  Breves  Enarratioiics 
in  Epistolos  Canonicaa"    This  work  is  likewise 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  was  tirst 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  tirst  work. 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers.   The  Ijitin  translation  is  the 
work  of  Epiphanins,  and  was  made  at  the  request 
of  Cassiodorus.   (Cassiod.  de  InttttuL  /Aria.  8.) 

3.  **  Liber  ad  versus  Manichneos."  This  work  ap- 
pears to  be  incomplete,  since  Damascenus  (/'aroJfcL 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  from  it  which  is  now  not 
to  be  found  in  it  It  was  first  printed  in  a  l^atin 
version  by  F.  Turrianus  in  Poasevin's  Apparxtcia 
Sand,  ad  Ode.  Lit.  />.,  Venice,  1 603,  and  at  Co- 
logne in  1608.  It  was  reprinted  in  some  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  last  Combefisian 
in  his  "Auctarium  novissimum  "  (ii.  p.  21,  Ac) 
published  the  Greek  original.  (Paris,  1672.  f©L) 

4.  Utpl  Tpidfiot.  This  work  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Mingarclli  discovered  a  MS. 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  version  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  works  of 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric,  ltibl.  Graec.  ix.  p. 
273,  Ac  ;  compare  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  20  .i ; 
Guericke,  de  Schola  Alexandr.  ii.  p.  332,  Ac  [L.S.] 

DI'DYMUS  (AfSuMo*),  a  Greek  medical  writer 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii.  serm.  ii.  c  1.% 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  Trallianus  (De  ArW.  r\i. 
13,  p.  235),  by  wbom  he  is  called  era<t^aro\. 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alexandria  who 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  written  fifteen 
books  on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  frequently  quoted 
in  the  collection  of  writers  called  Geopmici  (lib.  i. 
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c.  5,  ii.  3,  14,  17*  26,  Ac,  ed.  Niclas.).  Hit  writ- 
ings would  teem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  they  were  supposed  to 
be  so,  as  Salmaaius  expected  to  receive  a  MS.  of 
bis  work  d*  Flantit  from  Italy.  {Life  prefixed  to 
kit  Letters*  p.  3.0.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIESPITEIt.  [Jupitbr.] 

DIEUCHES(A«nJxnj),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  fourth  century  a.  c\,  and  be- 
longed to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogma  tici.  (Ga- 
len, de  Vest.  Sect.  adv.  Eratutr.  c.  5,  vol.  xi.  p.  163 ; 
com  p.  Id.  de  Sunj>tu:  Medieam.  Temper,  ac  Faruil. 
vi.  prooem.  vol.  xi.  p.  795,  de  Metk.  Med.  i  3, 
vii  3,  voL  x.  pp.  28,  462,  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
udt  Nat.  //ow."  iL  6,  voL  xv.  p.  136.)  He  was 
tutor  to  Numenius  of  Heraclea  (A then.  i.  p.  5. 
$  8),  and  is  several  times  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  N. 
xx.  15,  33,  73,  xxiii.  29,  xxiv.  92.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remain.  (Ruf.  Ephea^ed.  Matthaei ; 
XXI  Vet.  Medic  Grate.  Optuc.  ed.  Matthaei  { 
C  G.  Kilbn,  Additam.  ad  Elenck.  Medic  Vet.  a 
J.A.Fabrk.eMhii.fuc.xm.p.6.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (a.*i/X8o!),  of  Megara,  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megan 
(Mtyupucd),  which  consisted  of  at  least  Ave  books. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  141,  vi  p.  267 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  i  57;  Comp.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  dywas. )  The 
age  of  Dieuchidas  is  unknown,  but  bis  work  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  and  his 
name  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.  (Schol.  ad 
A)xAltm.  Rhwl.  i.  118,517,  where  his  name  is 
Aifnxtoar  ,*  Steph.  By*,  s.  r.  iKlpQai ;  A  then,  vi 
p.  262 ;  Harpocrat.  $.  v.  Ttpewla ;  Schol.  ad  Pimd. 
Nem.  ix.  30;  PluL  Lyc.  2,  in  tlie  last  two  passages 
AisvrvxfSaf  ,*  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Vetp.  870;  Eudoc 
p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Dirychias.)     [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGI'TIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
as  a  marine  (socuw  navalu)  under  the  great  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  African ns.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  ac  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
bellius  were  reworded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
rtmralis,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  which  of 
them  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  the  place.  (  Liv. 
xxvi  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with  the 
Roman  franchise ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
self, is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  B.  c.  1 94. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Digitins  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  a  c. 
194,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Onto,  several  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fight  many  battles  npainst  them,  in  most  of  which 
he  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  at  the  termination  of 
his  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  B.  c  190  he  was  appointed 
legate  by  the  consul  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 
and,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  com- 
missioned  to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brundusium  fnnn 
all  parts  of  the  coast  In  a  c  1 74  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
1,  2,  xxx vii.  4,  xli.  22,  xlii.  27  ;  Ores.  iv.  22, 
where  he  is  erroneously  called  Publius.)  The 
military  tribune,  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xliii  1 1 )  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
a'son  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  [L.  S,] 
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DIITREPHES  (Aurp4<MU  Thoc.  vii  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephes  of  Thuc  viii. 
64,  was  entrusted,  a  c.  4 1 3,  with  the  charge  of 
cjurving  home  the  Thracian  mercenaries  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycalessus,  the  latter 
of  which  places  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitn  phes  himself  not  improbably  foil.  Pansanias 
(i  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  was  doubt- 
less cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  a  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(Wees,  798, 1440),  satirised  in  one  place  a*  a  leader 
of  the  fashion  of  chariot-driving;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself,  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket- making.  The  date  of  M  the 
Birds,"  a  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  CI 

DI'LLIUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponiani/*.] 
DI'LLIUS  VO'CULA.  [Vocixa.] 
DINDYME'NE  (AivoVifnr  or  Aivov/isVn),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygij,  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (A  not- 
ion. Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
575 ;  Callim.  Epujr.  42  \  HoraL  Oarm.  i.  16.  5 ; 
CatuIL  63,  91  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  6)7),  or  from 
Dindyroe,  the  wife  of  Macon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Diod.  iii  58.)  [L.  S.1 

DINON.  [Dbinok.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (A«o*A*fdi»j),  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  a  c.  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  taken  him  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  defaced,  he  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  waa  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob 
serve  their  features  perfectly.  At  the  time  ho  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  affair  of  the  Hermae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it.  They  bribed  him 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  refused  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  guilty  by  Diocleides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Ando- 
cides  (who  with  several  of  his  relations  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  version  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  professed 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  faces  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  false,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  false),  that  he  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiades  and  Ami- 
antus.    Both  of  these  sought  safety  by  flight,  and 
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Diocleide*  was  put  to  death.  (Andoe.  dt  Mytt. 
pp.  6—9  ;  Thuc  vi.  60 ;  Phryn.  ap.  Pint.  Ale. 
20  ;  Diod.  xiii.  2.)  [E.  &] 

DIOCLEIDES  (tutitXtiivty,  of  Abdera,  is 
mentioned  in  Athenaeus  (for  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage)  as  having  admirably  de- 
scribed the  famous  engine  called  'EAewoAit  (the 
City- taker),  which  was  made  by  Epimacbus  the 
Athenian  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  (Ath.  v.  p.  206,  d. ;  Diod.  xx.  91; 
WesseMng,  ad  loe.  ;  PluL  Dtmetr.  21  ;  Vitruv.  x. 
22.)  [E.  E.J 

Dl'OCLES  (Aio«Xn»),the  son  of  Orsilochus  and 
fotl.er  of  trethon  and  Orsilochus,  was  a  king  of 
Phere.  (Horn.  //.  v.  540,  &c„  Od.  ui.  488;  Pans, 
iii.  SO.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

Dl'OCLES  (AuwcArj*),  a  Syracusan,  celebrated 
for  his  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  his  name  oc- 
curs in  Thucydides,  but  according  to  Diodorus  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decree  for  putting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nicias. 
(Diod.  xiii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodorus  upon 
this  occasion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syracuse,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hermocratcs.  The  next  year  (B.  c. 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  a 
democratic  revolution  took  place,  and  Diodes  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
n  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  quite  into  the 
slwule,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  as  that 
of  Diodes.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodorus  for  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  the  care  with  which  it  distinguished 
different  offences  and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  rivil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  island  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
law.    (Diod.  xiii.  35.) 

The  hanishment  of  Hermocratcs  and  hi*  party 
(b.  c.  410  ;  tee  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  $  27)  must  have 
left  Diodes  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  be  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuso  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Hi  mem,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  wn  of  tiisco. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  avert  its  fate,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bury  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  59—61.)  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hcrmocrates, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  thus 
exrited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diodes,  b.  a  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  strange  story  told  by  Diodorus,  that  he 
•tabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  though t- 
lessly  infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  xiii.  33.)  A  story  almost 
precisely  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
author  (xii.  19)  of  Cbarondas  [Ciiarondak], 
which  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  regard- 
ing Diodes.   Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  must  have 
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died  about  this  time,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  led  to  the 
elevation  of  Dionysioa.  (Hubmann,  Diokln  Geartx- 
ytber  dor  Sprahuier,  Amberg,  1842.)  f  E.  H.  B.] 

DrOCLES(A«ntAi»j).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Mcgara.  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  bat 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Mega- 
rians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  honours 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
cleia,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 
Year.  (Theocrit.  xii.  27.  dec ;  Aristoph.  Aekam. 
774  ;  PluL  Tka.  10;  Dict.ofAnL  «.*.  AiewAe*.) 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  Sicilians  who  *  ere 
robbed  by  Verres  and  his  satellites.  (Cie.  «•  I'rrr. 
iii.  56,  40,  v.  7,  iv.  16.)  fL.  S.] 

Dl'OCLES  ( AioxAiji),  literary.  1 .  Of  Ath  ess. 
See  below. 

2.  Of  CNtnca,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  biarpig od,  from  which 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Etuebius.  (Prarp.  Ev&sq. 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia («rf  //. xiii.  1 03)along  with  DionysiusThrax, 
Aristarchus,  and  Chaeris  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  is  related  by  Artemi- 
dorus.  (Oweir.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Magnesia,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  ivtipo^  tvv  <ptKo<r6<puv .  nnd  of  n  second 
on  the  lives  of  philosophers  (w«pl  fHwv  ekAoo^w), 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Larrtiuit  appears  to 
have  made  great  use.  ( ii.  82,  vi.  12,  13,  20,  36, 
87,  91,  99,  103,  vii.  48,  162,  166,  179,  181,  ix. 
61,  65,  x.  12.) 

5.  Of  Pbparbthus  the  earliest  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  in  a 
great  many  points.  (Plut  Rom.  3,  8  ;  Fest,  a.  r. 
Rttmam.)  How  long  he  lived  before  the  time  of 
Fabius  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes  (w«^} 
tVkJciw  <ruyrayua\  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarc  h 
(Quae ft.  Grace.  40),  and  of  a  history  of  Persia 
(n«r<n*ra),  which  is  quoted  by  Joseph  as  (AmtJttd. 
x.  11.  §  1 ),  is  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  last  two  works  belong  to  Diode*  of 
Rhodes,  whose  work  on  Aetolia  (ArrttAtxa)  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (De  /7»m.  22.) 

6.  Of  Svba  Ris,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
(Iamb.  Vit.  J'uiA.  36),  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  Pythagorean,  Diodes  of  Phlius,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Iumblichus  (  I'it.  Pjftiao.  35)  as 
one  of  the  most  zealous  followers  of  Pythagoras. 
The  latter  Diodes  was  still  alive  in  the  time  of 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  46),  but  further 
particulars  are  not  known  about  him.     [L.  S.J 

Dl'OCLES  (AuMtXqf),  of  Athena,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Phlius,  and  perhaps  in  (act  a  Phliasian 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  ritixenship,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contemporary  with 
Sannyrion  and  Philyllius.  (Suid.  «.t>.)  The  fol- 
lowing plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suidaa  and 
Eudocia  (p.  1 32).  and  are  frequently  quoted  by  the 
grammarians ;  Bokxcu,  QoAovna,  KiixAswes  (by 
others  ascribed  to  Callias),  MiKtrrai.  The  0v*\rrn* 
and  "Or«(pot,  which  are  only  mentioned  by  Suidaa 
and  Eudocia,  are  suspidous  titles.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  elegant  poet.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graef.  i.  pp.  25 1  -253,  ji.  pp.  838-84 1 .)    [  P.  &] 

DI  OGLES  (AiMtAQr),  a  geometer  of  unknown 
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date,  who  wrote  w#pi  mlpwr,  according  to  Eutociua 
who  has  cited  from  that  book  jftiim.  ta  jjpA.  ef 
fy/.  Arekim.  lib.  ii.  prop,  v.)  his  method  of  divid- 
ing a  sphere  by  a  plane  in  a  given  ratio.  But 
he  is  better  known  by  another  extract  which  Eu- 
tocius  (Op.  (Si.  lib.  ii.  prop.  iL)  has  preserved, 
giving  his  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  cissoid,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  geometers  to  need  description.     [A.  De  M.] 

DI'OCLES  CARYSTIUS  (A«<*At}r  6  KapAr- 
tioj),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  born 
'  at  Carystns  in  Euboea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  Pliny  says  he  was  next  in  age  and  fame. 
(//.  iV.  xxvi.  6.)  He  belonged  to  the  medical  wt 
of  the  Dogmatici  (OaL  de  Aliment.  FaetdL  i.  1,  vol. 
vi  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Oalen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonua,  entitled  'ErurroXi) 
UfxypvKaKTut^  **  A  Letter  on  Preserving  Health," 
which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
if  genuine,  wa»  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  &  c.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years.  It  resembles  in  its  subject  matter  several 
other  similar  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
(see  Ermerins,  A  need,  Med.  Grtieca,  praef.  p. 
xiv.),  and  treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
various  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
several  other  works:  e.y.  in  Greek  in  Matthaei's 
edition  of  Rufus  Ephesius,  Mosquac,  1806,  8vo  ; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  Fabricius,  BUJioih.  Graeca ;  and  in 
Mich.  Keander's  Syllogae  J'iyricae,  Lips.  1591, 
8vo. ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trallianua,  Ba- 
sil. 1541,  foL{  and  Meletius,  Vcnet.  155*2, 4 to.  &c. 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 
Bock,  in  J.  Dryander's  Pructidrbiiddein,  Frank- 
fort, 1551,  8vo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
Diucles  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  groat  discovery  con- 
nected with  his  name.  Further  information  re- 
specting him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
of  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabricius,  BiUiotk.  Grtieca, 
voL  xii.  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinus,  Progrumma 
de  Diode  Curystio,  Lips.  1655,  4 to.;  C.G.Gruner, 
Bibliothek  der  Alien  Aerxte,  Leipa.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  605 ;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  OpuMcula  Academ.  Med.  et 
Philolog.  Lips.  1827,  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
works  are  quoted  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
authors  referring  to  Diodes ;  he  is  also  mentioned 
by  Soranus,  de  Arte  Oietelr.  pp.  15,  16,  67,  99, 
124, 210, 257,  265;  and  in  Cramer's  A  nerd,  Graeca 
Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  [W.  A.G.] 
DI'OCLES,  JULIUS  ('Io-jAwj  AioicAij»),  of 
Carvstus,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  182;  Jacobs,  ii. 
167.)  His  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  had  obtained  the  Roman  civilas.  Reiske  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  rhetorician 
Diocles  of  Carystus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
fceneca.  Others  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  physician.  The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
variously  written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams. 
(Jacobs,  xiii.  882,  883.)  [P.  S.] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALF/RIUS,  was  born 
near  Sulona  in  Dnlmatia,  in  the  year  a.  d.  245,  of 
most  obvrure  parentage;  his  father,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freed  man 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  ihe  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  senator 
Anulinus.    Were  this  last  statement  true  he  must 
have  been  born  while  his  parent  was  a  slave  ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in   the  legion.     From  his  mother,  Doclca,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  designation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  appella- 
tion of  Dodcs  or  Diodes,  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinized  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.    Having  entered  the  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari- 
ous subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  under  Probus  and  Anrclian,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
suffectus,  followed  Carus  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Car cs J,  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  (domestid).  When 
the  fate  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalized  his  acces- 
sion by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper 
pracfect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  son-in-law 
[Numerunus].     The  proceedings  npon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter- 
ested seal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidess,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).    These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  tho  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  tho  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christians.    After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.    The  oppos- 
ing armies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  declared  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Western  legions ;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  the  flying  foe  be  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers  [Carinus].    His  troops, 
left  w  ithout  a  leader,  fraternized  with  their  late 
enemies,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepared  to 
dispute  his  claims.    The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
with  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  banish- 
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mentm.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ministers  and 
nttendant*  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  even  the  praetorian 
prarfect  Aristobulus  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand.   There  wa»  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.    In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
■pirit  which    prevailed  universally  among  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  rulers 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudae  under 
Aelianus  and  Amandus  [Abmancs],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians  »nd  in  the  North  by  the  turbu- 
lent movements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  Diocletian  resolved  to  rs.hu me 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.    His  choice  fell  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  sol- 
dier Maximianus   [Maximum's  Hsrculivs], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.    At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Jnvima  and  //errw/iiu,  either  from  some  super- 
stitious motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the 


elder 

wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 


project*. 
The  i 


new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusti  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  the  insolent  usurpation  of  Carausius.  [Carau- 
sius.] 

Meanwhile,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
more  imminent.  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
lw»<Ur,  Achilleus,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria  ;  the  savage  Blemmyes  were  ravaging 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile;  Julianas  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  confed- 
eracy of  five  rude  but  warlike  clans  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  Quinquennia  na>-  (or  (Juiuqwfentiani), 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  from 
Armenia,  bad  been  compelled  once  more  to  Beek 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  Names  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  bad  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, Goths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augusti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
empire  should  be  divided  among  these  four 
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tates,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  pot 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  in  the 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  absolute.  All. 
however,  being  considered  as  colleairues  working 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  decrees  of  one  were  to  be  binding  upon  the 
rest ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, subordinate  to  the  Augusti,  the  three  junior 
members  of  this  mighty  partnership  were  required 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  as  the  head  and 
guide  of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of 
March  292,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galenas 
were  proclaimed  Caesars  at  Nicomedeia,  and  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  they  were  both 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives;  upon  which 
the  former  received  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximian ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian.  In  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces the  two  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  the 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  hazard  To  Constan- 
tius were  assigned  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the 
chief  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Treves ;  to 
Galerius  were  intrusted  Hljricutn,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirmium  for  a  capital ; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  governor  of  Italy  and 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  while  Diocletian  retained  Thrace, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  and 
established  his  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  immediate 
results  of  this  arrangement  were  most  auspicious. 
Maximianus  routed  the  Mauri  tan  ian  hordes,  and 
drove  them  bock  to  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  his  own 
hands  ;  Diocletian  invested  Alexandria,  which  was 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  many 
thousands  of  the  seditious  citizens  were  slain, 
Busiris  and  Coptoa  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the  suet*.** 
and  severity  of  the  emperor,  sank  into  abject  submis- 
sion. In  Gaul  an  invading  host  of  the  Alemanni 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Carausius 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  usurper  having 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  friend  and 
minister,  Allectus,  the  troops  of  Constantius  ef- 
fected a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisions,  and  the 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  after  it  had 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  space  of 
nearly  ten  years.  In  the  East  the  struggle  was 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  although  deferred  for 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  more  glorious. 
Galerius,  who  had  quitted  his  own  province  to 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  his  first  campaign, 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Carrhae.  The 
shattered  army,  however,  was  speedily  recruited  by 
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large  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  I 
and  Dacia,and  the  Roman  general,  taught  caution 
by  experience,  advanced  warily  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  carefully  avoiding  the  open  coon- 
try  where  cavalry  might  act  with  advantage.  Per- 
severing steadily  in  this  course,  he  at  length,  with 
25,000  men,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  careless 
and  confident  foe.  They  were  completely  rooted, 
and  the  harem  of  N arses,  who  commanded  in  per- 
son and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory were  secured  by  the  wise  policy  of  Diocletian, 
who  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  offering  a 
peace  by  which  he  might  receive  a  moderate  but 
certain  advantage.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  independence  of  Armenia  was  guaran- 
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teed,  and  all  Mesopotamia,  together  witti  fire  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  command  of  the 
defiles  of  Caucasus,  were  ceded  to  the  Romans.  For 
forty  yean  the  conditions  of  this  compact  were 
observed  with  good  faith,  and  the  repose  of  the 
East  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  by 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  back  from 
every  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  most  gorgeous  which 
Koine  had  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Aurelinn. 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  was  now  fifty-nine  yean  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  the  unceasing  anxiety  and 
toil  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Nicomedeia  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  from 
which,  after  protracted  suffering,  be  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  even  when  immediate  danger  was 
past,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
that  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
solution seems  to  have  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedily  executed.  On  the  1st  of  May,  A.  n. 
305,  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  the  city  where  he 
bad  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  he  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  bis  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Milan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  August!,  Flnvius  Severus 
and  Maximinus  Daza  were  created  Caesars.  Dio- 
cletian returned  to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed 
tlie  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  he  had  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
*  Would  you  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  hands  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt"  His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
cscfepe  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Constantiue  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  facts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af- 
ford little  or  no  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians  end  with  Carious,  no  contem- 
porary record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Ammianus  Marccllinui  and  Zosimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
disappeared  from  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  nattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  his  glories  from  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  compendiums  of  Eu- 
tropius,  the  Victors,  and  Festus ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow- 
edly hostile  declamations  of  the  author  of  the  work, 
Dc  MortiUu  Perteeutorum  [CabciuusJ,  and  other 
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writers  of  the  same  stamp.  Hence,  from  sources 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  revolutionised  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fully  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constantiue,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  punued  by  his  predecessors  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  differed  from  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tional magistrates  of  the  republic.  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object  was 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wan,  by  which  the  world  bad  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  frontiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  borne,  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
free  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  fuvourite  general ;  hence,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  great  source  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  hein  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  August)  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  commotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  ab- 
solute as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  tt>  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  tire  remaining  three,  in  self-defence.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispv/rsed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions 
from  Illyria,  who  were  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Homo 
by  the  removal  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  a  death  blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  old  patriotic  associations.  Nor  was 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matten  ap- 
parently trivial.  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  regal  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  God,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im- 
perial presence,  were  all  attributed  by  short-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  slave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  sagacious  and  well 
meditated  plan,  which  sought  to  encircle  the  person 
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of  the  sovereign  with  a  sort  of  sacred  and  myste- 
rious grandeur. 

Pasaing  over  the  military  skill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  scheme  of  reconstructing  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  pbin  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  must  have  combined  a  hold  and 
capacious  intellect  with  similar  prudence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  his  plans  Mere  such  at 
a  profound  stau-snuin  would  approve  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingenious  but 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
smoothness  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
inventor  was  withdrawn ;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Cae*iir»  and  Augusti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  under  Constantino.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  accomplished  ;  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  which  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  until 
the  final  downfall  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prin- 
ciples not  before  recognized  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  worst  effects,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
'  two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  rulers  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
capitals  or  favourite  residences.  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity complained  bitterly  of  the  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Slrutouiceia,  by  C  olonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affairs  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  the  accession  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violence.  He  left  it  | 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph- 
ant abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Kuxine. 

By  far  the  worst  feature  of  this  reign  was  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  are  at  first  sight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  harsh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
affair  seems  briefly  this :  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  see p- 
tical  philosophers,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
time  was  now  arrived  for  a  desperate  struggle 
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which  must  finally  establish  or  destroy  their  su- 
premacy. This  taction  found  an  organ  in  the 
relentless  GaJerias,  stimulated  partly  by  his  own 
passions,  but  especially  by  the  fanaticism  of  bis 
mother,  who  was  notorious  for  her  devotion  to 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  revolting  riu*  nf 
Eastern  superstition.  As  the  health  of  Diocletian 
declined,  his  mind  sunk  in  some  degree  under  the 
pressure  of  disease,  while  the  influence  of  his 
associate  Augustus  became' every  day  more  strong. 
At  length,  after  repeated  and  most  urgent  repre- 
sentations, Galerius  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
his  colleague — for  even  the  most  hostile  accounts 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diocletian  was  given 
with  the  greatest  reluctance — the  first  edict  which, 
although  stern  and  tyrannical  in  its  ordinances, 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violence.  But  when 
the  proclamation  was  torn  down  by  an  indignant 
believer,  and  when  this  act  of  contumacy  was 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  the  palace,  occurring 
under  the  most  suspicious  circumstance*,  and 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Galerius  to  the  Chris- 
tians, the  emperor  considered  that  the  grand  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  had  l>een  so  strenuously  con- 
tending, the  supreme  majesty  and  inviolability  of 
the  royal  person,  was  openly  assailed,  and  thu* 
was  persuaded  without  further  resistance  to  give 
his  assent  to  those  sanguinary  decrees  which  for 
years  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  blood. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  intellects  of  Diocle- 
tian were  seriously  affected,  and  that  his  malady 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanity.  (AureL 
Victor,  de.  Cat*.  39,  EpiL  39 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  IS,  Ac.; 
Zonar.  xii.  31.)  [\V.  R.J 


COIN  OP  DIOCLKTIANUS. 

DIO'CORUS  or  DIO'SCORUS  (A«<*opo»  or 
AuiaKopof ),  a  commentator  on  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, <  Ulpian,  ad  Dtm.I'kil.  iv.  init.)  [L.S.] 

DJODO'RUS  (A<o8«por),  historical.  1.  A 
commander  of  Amphipolis  in  the  reign  of  king  Per- 
seus of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  king's 
defeat  at  Pella  reached  Amphipolis,  and  Diodorua 
feared  lest  the  '2000  Thracians  who  were  stationed 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  plun- 
der the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  cunning 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  Emalhta, 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plunder.  After  they 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  Strymon, 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  soon  after  took 
refuge  there.    (Liv.  xliv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrius.  When  Demetrius 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  Diodorua  came  to 
him  from  Syria,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  would 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  of  Syria 
if  he  would  but  escnpe  and  make  his  appearance 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  listened  to  him, 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  everything  and 
to  explore  the  disposition  of  the  people.  (Polvb. 
xxxi  20,21.)  [L.  BJ 

DIODU'RUS(A«i8«po»),nt€rary.  1.  Of  Adra- 
mvttu'M,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  philosopher. 
He  lived  at  the  time  of  Mithridates,  under  whom 
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he  commanded  an  army.  In  order  to  please  the 
king,  he  caused  all  the  senators  of  his  native  place 
to  be  massacred.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Mitliridntcs  to  Pontes,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodorus  received  the  punishment  for  his 
cruelty.  Charges  were  brought  against  him  at 
Adramyttiura,  and  as  be  felt  that  he  could  not 
clear  himself,  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  des- 
pair. (Strab.  ziii.  p.  614.) 

2.  Of  Alxxanoria,  surnamed  Valerius  Pollio, 
was  n  son  of  Pollio  and  a  disciple  of  Teleclea  He 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  TlmXimv)  and  Eu- 
docia  (p.  136),  a  work  entitled  itfyva**  ™* 
^trrovnivtuv  trapa)  ro?y  i  p^Topciv,  and  another 
•AttutiJ  Xi^ts.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Theodoras  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiv. 
p.  646,  comp.  xv.  pp.  677,  678,  691;  Phot  IMA. 
Cod.  149)  as  the  author  of 'AtthwI  YMiootu. 

3.  Of  Antioch,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  be  was  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
mandrite at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.  When 
Meletius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valena,  Diodorus 
too  had  to  suffer  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
and  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  In  a.  n. 
378  Meletius  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodorus 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  In  a.  n.  381  Diodorus  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en- 
trusted to  him  and  Pelagius  of  Laodiceia.  (Socrat 
v.  8.)    How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 

year  he  died,  arc  questions  which  cannot  be 
with  certainty,  though  his  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  his  successor,  P  hale  reus,  was  present  at  a 
council  at  Constantinople.  Diodorus  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2) ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  favoured  the  views  which  were 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Nestorius.  i 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  (BAL  Cod.  223, 
where  he  is  called  Theodoras)  for  its  purity  and 
simplicity.  Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
Hist,  da  Emp.  viiL  p.  558,  Ac,  and  p.  802,  &c, 
ed.  Pans. 


1  >iodnrus  was  tl 


>r  of  a  numerous  seru 


of 


works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant in  Syriac  versions.  The  following  deserve  to 
be  noticed:  1.  Kord  tlfiapfjUrqt,  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  astrologers,  heretics,  Bardesanea,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  considerable  Kxcerpta  from  it  are  preserved  in 
Photius.  (I.e.)  2.  A  work  against  Pbotinus, 
Malchion,  Sahellius,  Marcellus,  and  Ancyranus. 
(Theodoret  de  Haeret.  Fab.  ii.  in  fin.)  3.  A  work 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Facund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Kard  rudrftwor 
W4(A  btov  «al  &*•>.  (Hieronym.  Catui.  119.)  4. 
XpoviKdy  iio^9ovputvw  to*  otpaA^a  EsVesW  tow 
na/MplKov  **pi  r&¥  xp6ntv,  that  is,  on 
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gical  errors  committed  by  Eusebius.  (Sutd.  a  v. 
AtoSw/ws.)    5.  Tl*fl  rov  eft  Beds  eV  Tpirf3i,  was 
directed  against  the  Arians  or  Eunomians,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.    6.  Tlpdt  rpa-rm- 
vov  Kt+ikam.  (Facund.  iv.  2.)    7.  n«pl  rUs  'Iw- 
wapxou  otpaipat.    This  Hipparchus  is  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  26)  speaka  8. 
ll*fi  lrporoias,  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac.     9.  npdt  Edo)poVior  $L\6<ro<p<>y, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.    (BasiL  Eput,  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)    10.  Kard  McunxoW,  in  24  books, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  (Bibl. 
Cod.  85 ;  comp.  Theodoret.  i.  in  fin.)    The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac    11.  Tltpl  rov 
dytov  vvi iftaroi.  (Phot  Bibl.  Coti.  102  ;  Leontius, 
deSectu,  pp.  448.)    12.  X\p6t  roils  IvrovaacrAi, 
a  work  directed  against  the  Apollinaristae.  Some 
fragments  of  the  first  book  are  preserved  in  Leon- 
tius.  (Bibl.  Pair.  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked  upon  as  heretical ;   for  the  Nestorians 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
ril I  us  wrote  against  it     13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alio* 
gorical  explanation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text   (Suidas,  L  a. ;  Socrat  vi.  2 ; 
Soxomen.  viii.  2;  Hieronym.  Catal.  119.)  The 
work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  many  fragments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  217,  ed.  Loudon  ; 
Fabric  Bibl.  Or.  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  Ac) 

4.  Of  Aacalon,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphanes.  (Tltpk  'Arr*- 
(pdvovt  Kcd  ttji  xapd  rots  vwripmt  uMrrir\i ; 
Allien,  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  Ahfendus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  Ol.  104,  for  he  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Stratonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodorus  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living. 
(Iamblich.  ViL  Pythag.  36;  A  then.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bentley,  PhoJar.  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777  ) 

6.  Surnamed  Cronus,  a  son  of  Ameinias  of 
Iasus  in  Caria,  lived  at  the  court  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpn,  when  the 
two  philosophers  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  from  the  re- 
past, and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  despair.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1 1 1.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xvii.  p.  838),  Diodorus  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronos  from  bis  teacher,  Apollonius  Cronus. 
Further  particulars  respecting  bis  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  of 
philosophy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for  which 
he  is  called  i  iia\ncrix6j,  or  ZmXtKruulrorTos. 
(Strab.  /.  c;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Gram.  i.  p.  310; 
Plin.  H.  iV.  vii.  54.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  character  of  a  surname,  and  de- 
scended even  to  his  five  daughters,  who  were  like- 
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the  doctrine*  of  Diodorus  we  possess  only  frag- 
mentary infonuation,  and  not  even  the  title*  of 
bis  work*  are  known.    It  appear*,  however,  cer- 
tain that  it  was  he  who  fully  developed  the 
dialectic  art  of   the  Megarics,  which   so  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic.  Acad.  ii.  24,  47-)    He  seems  to  have  been 
much  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetical  propositions.    In  the  same  manner  as 
be  rejected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  funda- 
mental notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indivisible,  and  conse- 
quently that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.  He 
further  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  but  he 
considered  the  things  that  fill  up  space  as  osm 
tcholt  composed  of  an  infinite  number  oi  indivisible  I 
particles.    In  this  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Diagora*. 
In  regard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  thing*  are  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary ;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  he,  and  all  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary ;  so  that  the  futnre  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.    This  theory  approached 
the  doctrine  of  fate  maintained  by  tbe  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippus  is  said  to  bave  written  a  work, 
wtpl  SurarwK,  against  the  views  of  Diodorus. 
(Lhog.  Laert.  vii.  191  ;  Cic.  de  Fata,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  4.)    He  made  use  of  the  false  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  vii.  the  iyit*Ka\vup.4rot 
and  the  MfMrltnts  hiyot.    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 
Language  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
iymiU  of  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lersch,  Sprackphdo*.  der  Alt.  i.  p.  42;  Deycks, 
do  Afa/aricorum  Doctrina,  p.  64,  &c) 

7.  Of  CaoTON,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
Is  otherwise  unknown.  (Iamblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  85.) 

8.  Of  Elaba,  is  quoted  as  the  uuthor  of  elegies 
by  Parthenins  (End.  IS),  who  relates  from  him  a 
story  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Ephbsi's,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander. 

10.  Surnamed  PiaiBOBTBa,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Athena,  and  wrote  on  topographical  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lired  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it  is  clear,  from 

fragments  of  his  works,  tbat  he  wrote  at  the 
■  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  phylae,  that  is, 
previous  to  B.  c.  308 ;  and  Athcnaeus  (xiii.  p.  521 ) 
states,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaxiroenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  via.  1.  lisp*  Sifcuw, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Harpncration  and 
Stephanus  of  Byaantium,  and  from  which  a  consi- 
derable number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence. 2.  Tit  pi  unfudrtev,  or  on  monuments. 
(Plut.  Themist.  32,  comp.  Thts.  36,  Cim.  16,  VU. 
X  Oral.  p.  849  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletus  (**pi  MtAifrov  inyypcuiua^  Schol. 
ad  Plut.  Menex.  p.  380;  comp.  Preller,  Poletmm. 
Fratptu  p.  170,  &.C.) 

11.  Of  Pribnb,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
AA.L1;  Columella,  L  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Elench. 
Kb.  xv.  xviL  etc) 

12.  Tbe  Sicilian,  usually  called  Diodorus 
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Sicri.ro,  wmi  a  contemporary  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Suid.  $.  v.  AwfB»poi;  Euseb.  CWrtta.  mi 
Ann.  196*7.)  He  was  born  in  tbe  town  of  Agyrroiu 
in  Sicily,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  tbe 
Latin  language  through  the  great  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Roman*  and  Sicilians.  Respecting  his 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  he  himself  tells 
us  (i.  4).  He  seems  to  have  made  it  the  business 
of  bis  life  to  write  an  universal  history  from  tbe 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
nations  and  countries  than  he  could  obtain  from 
previous  historians  and  geographers.  For  a  long 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  also  be  made 
large  collections  of  material*  for  his  work  by  study- 
ing the  ancient  documents.  He  states,  that  be 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  which  period 
probably  includes  the  time  he  spent  in  travelling 
and  collecting  material*.  A*  it  embraced  the  his- 
tory of  all  age*  and  countries,  and  thus  supplied 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  library,  he  called 
it  Bt*Aio0iJrn.  or,  as  Eusebius  (Praep.  f-Jvatnj-  i.  *>) 
says,  B*6\io0i}Kir  hrropucj.  The  time  at  which 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty 
accurately  from  internal  evidence:  he  not  only 
mentions  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain  and  his 
crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apo- 
theosis (i.  4,  iv.  19,  v.  21,25):  be  further  states 
(i.  44,  comp.  83),  that  be  was  in  Egypt  in  OL  1 90, 
that  is,  &  c.  20  ;  and  Scaliger  (Anitnadv.  ad  f.WA. 
p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  Diodoru* 
wrote  his  work  after  the  year  B.  c,  8,  when  Augus- 
tus corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced  tbe  in- 
tercalation every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  forty 
books,  and  embraced  the  period  from  the  earliest 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J.  Caesar's 
Gallic  wars.  Diodorus  himself  further  mentions, 
that  the  work  was  divided  into  three  great  sec- 
tions. The  first,  which  consisted  of  tbe  first  six 
books,  contains  the  history  of  the  mythical  times 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  first  books  of 
this  section  treat  of  the  mythuses  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  latter  books  of  those  of  tbe  Greek*. 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  books,  which 
contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  tbe  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  tbe  third 
section,  which  contained  the  remaining  23  books 
treated  of  tbe  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars. 
Of  this  great  work  considerable  portions  are  now 
lost.  The  first  five  books,  which  contain  the  early 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  tbe  Egyptians 
Aethiopians,  and  Greek*,  are  extant  entire;  the 
•ixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  are 
lost;  but  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twentieth 
the  work  is  complete  again,  and  contain*  the  his- 
tory from  the  second  Persian  war,  B.  c.  480,  down 
to  the  year  B.  c.  302.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpta*  «  huh 
are  preserved  partly  in  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod.  244), 
who  gives  extracts  from  books  31,  32,  33,  36,  37, 
38,  and  40,  and  partly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  the 
command  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  from 
which  they  have  successively  been  published  by 
H.  Stephens,  Fulv.  Ursinua,  Valesius,  and  A.  Mai. 
(Collect.  Nora  Script,  ii.  p.  1,  &c,  p.  568,  Ac.) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  plan 
of  annals  and  the  event*  of  each  year  are  pUxd 
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by  the  Ride  of  one  another  without  any  interna] 
connexion.   In  composing  his  Bibliotbeea,  Diodorus 
made  use,  independent  of  his  own  observation*,  of 
all  sources  which  were  accessible  to  bun ;  and  had 
he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or  rather 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work 
might  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.     But  Diodorus  did  nothing 
but  collect  tbat  which  he  found  in  his  different 
authorities  :  be  thus  jumbled  together  history, 
mythus,  and  fiction  ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con- 
tradicts in  one  passage  what  be  has  stated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  through- 
out the  work,  which  is  in  fact  devoid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.    But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  drawbacks  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  collected  from  a  number  of  writer*  whose 
works  have  perished.    Diodorus  frequently  men* 
tions  his  authorities,  and  in  most  case*  he  has 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of  his  prede- 
ceasont.      ^?>ee  lie} lie,  tie  ronnotis  ti  jtwtorut. 
Hid.  IHodori,  in  the  Commentat.  Societ.  Gotting. 
vols.  v.  and  vib,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion of  Diodorus,  vol.  L  p.  xix.  ice,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by  J.  N.  Eyring,  p.  cv.,  Ac)  The 
style  of  Diodorus  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
but  not  always  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  character  of  the  works  be  used  or  abridg- 
ed.   His  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time.  (Phot.  BiU.  Cod. 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in 
Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine 
Opsopaeus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  16- 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4 to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens's  edition  of  books  1-5  and  1 1-20,  with 
the  ezcerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  1559,  foL  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rbodomannus 
(Hanover,  1604,  fob),  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary, 
as  well  as  the  Eclogrie  of  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols.  foL  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  ( 1 793, 
&c.)  in  1 1  vols.  8vo.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo. 
The  new  fragments  discovered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828, 
8 to.  Wesseling's  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo- 
rus. They  hod  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Carrera's  Sloria  di  (utatuk,  1639,  fob,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Bunnann's  Tketaur.  Antig.  Sicil.  vol.  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  ziv. 
p.  229,  &c  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  these  letters  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  BiU.  Gr. 
iv.  p.  373,  &c) 

13.  OfSwoPB.    See  below. 

14.  Of  Syracurr,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N. 
Elench.  lib.  iii.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
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15.  Of  Tarsus  (Hesych.  ».  v.  Amyt^i),  a 
grammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  fxi. 
p.  479)  as  the  author  ot  'yhmoaai  'ItoAixoI,  and  of 
a  work  vpit  AwtdVppora  (zi.  p.  478b  He  appears 
to  be  the  Mime  as  the  Diodorus  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  (zL  p. 501,  ziv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma- 
rian whom  Eustathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  (  VilfoUon, 
Proleg.  ad  Horn.  1L  p.  29.) 

16.  Surnamed  Tryphon,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphanius  (de  Afen$.  ae  Fond, 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoriti  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  house,  he  was  at  first  kindly  received; 
but  when  Diodorus  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes,  and  when  he 
began  to  see  through  the  cunning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  his  errors.  (Phot. 
BiU.  Cod.  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaus  to  Diodorus 
is  still  eztant,  and  printed  in  Valcsius's  edition  of 
Socrates  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Tyrb,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critolaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  b.  c.  110, 
when  L  Crassus,  during  his  quaestorship  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  Athens.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  the  greatest  good 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic. 
de  Oral.  i.  1 1,  TWse.  v.  30,  de  Pm.  ii.  6,  1 1 ,  iv.  18, 
v.  5,  8,  25,  Acad.  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodorus,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
iv.  p.  378,  Ac  [L.  8.] 

DIODO'RUS  (A«tf«poi),  of  Sinopb,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Bockh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
bis  date  at  the  archonship  of  Diotimus  (n.  c.  354- 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  N**po'i 
and  Mao-dueroj,  Aristomachus  being  bis  actor. 
Suidas  (a  v.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
AilAwrpit  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Deipnosuyhistae, 
and  bis  'Em'jcAnpos  and  HtunryofHtrrad  in  the  twelfth 
Uwk.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  AiAirrpis  (x.  p.  431,  c) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  'Es-hrAnpos  (vl  pp. 
235,  e.,  239,  bn  not  xii.),  but  of  the  narrryvpt<rral 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Plato.  There 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodorus  in  Stobaeus. 
(Serin,  lxxii.  1.)  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(&rm.  exxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Aioy&rtor, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate. 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  iii  pp  543— 546.)  [P.S.] 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (A*$o*©°»  Zvvis)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Saudis,  and 
of  the  same  family,  were  rhetoricians  and  epigram- 
matists. The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Strabo  (xiii.  pp.  627.  628)  says,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia, 
and  when  Mitbridates  invaded  that  province,  Zo- 
nas  was  accused  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revolt 
from  him,  but  was  acquitted  in  < 
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defence  which  he  made,  Strabo  adds,  that  the 
younger  Diodoras,  who  waa  his  own  friend,  com- 
posed historical  writings,  lyrics,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  (rib* 
dpxcdav  ypa44»  ifu^vovra,  kwwt).  The  epi- 
grams of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  are  several, 
were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessolonica  in  his 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  80,  185;  Jacobs, 
ii.  67,  170.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  each  of  the  epigrams  to  its  proper  author, 
and  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
dnruA,  a  grammarian  of  Tarsus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675),  and  as  it  seems,  by 
other  ancient  writers.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  883,  884  ; 
Fabric.  MU.  Grntc.  iv.  pp.  380,  472,  vi.  pp.  363, 
364.)  [P.S.1 

DIODORUS,  comes  and  magister  scriniorura, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  younger,  in  A.  u.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
sian  code.  Theodosius  originally  intended  that,  as 
an  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
there  should  be  compiled  a  general  code  of  consti- 
tutions, supplementary  to  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
mogenian  codes.  These  three  codes  taken  together 
w.-re  intended  to  comprise  all  the  general  consti- 
tutions of  the  emperors,  not  such  only  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  had  become  obsolete.  In  order,  however,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish tho  more  modern  enactment,  which  was 
to  prevail  over  the  more  ancient  one,  the  arrange- 
ment under  each  subject  was  to  be  chronological, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  code,  with  the  help  of  the  works  and  opi- 
nions of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  not  in  force  and  containing  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  A.  d.  429,  nine  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  charged  with  the  task 
of  compiling,  first,  the  general  historical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochus,  cx-quaestor  and  praefect;  another  Anti- 
ochus, quaestor  palatii ;  Theodoras,  Endicius,  Eu- 
sebius,  Joannes,  Comazon,  Eubulus,  and  Apelles. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Theo- 
dosius changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  civile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  lawyer 
would  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  ttcUutory,  but  not  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com- 
missioners were  named  in  A.  D.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  dispose  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutions,  or  parts  of  constitutions, 
which  were  connected  in  subject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  remove  what  was  superfluous,  to  add 
what  was  necessary,  to  change  what  was  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  clear,  and  to  correct  what  was 
inconsistent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochus, 
praefectorius  and  consularis  ;  Eubulus,  Maximum*. 
Sperantius  Martyrius,  Alipius,  Sebastianus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Theodoras,  Oron,  Maximus,  Epigenius, 
Diodoras,  Procopius,  Erotiua,  Neuterius.  It  will 
be  observed  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochus, 
Theodoras,  and  Eubulus)  who  belonged  to  the  first 
commission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are  signalised  as  having 
been  actively  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
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code.  These  eight  are  Antiochus,  Maxmunas, 
Martyrius,  Sperantius,  Appollodorus,  Thee* lorn*. 
Epigenius,  and  Procopius.  (Cod.  Theod.  1,  tiL  1. 
s.  5,  ib.  a.  6.  f  2  ;  Const,  de  Theod.  Cod.  ^vt 
*  7.)  [J.  T.  G  ] 


DIODORUS  (At6Sm 


'OOS 


who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Pliny. 
(H.  iV.  xxix.  39.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Galen  (de  Metk.  Med.  ii.  7. 
voL  x.  p.  142)  to  have  belonged  to  the  medn-il 
sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  whose  medical  formulae 
he  several  times  quotes.  (De  Compos.  MteHfiin. 
see.  Aoeos,  v.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  834 ;  x.  3,  voL  xiii. 
p.  361.)  [W.A.G.J 

DIODORUS,  artists.  1.  A  silversmith,  on 
whose  silver  image  of  a  sleeping  satyr  there  is  an 
epigram  bv  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  {Amtk. 
Plan.  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  m  the 
epigram  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  similar  work  of 
STRAToxictra. 

2.  A  worthless  painter,  who  is  ridiculed  in  an 
epigram.   (Anlh.  FuL  xi.  213.)  [P.  S.) 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ai&rrot),  the  son  of  Euerate* 
(jH)ssjbly,  but  not  probably,  the  flax-seller  of  that 
name  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  Cleon  in  i 
with  the  Athenians),  is  only  known  as  the 
who  in  the  two  discussions  on  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (a  c  427),  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  against  Cleon1* 


(Thuc  iii.  41.)    The  su 


ice  of  his  f.peech  on 


the  second  day  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  have 
in  the  language  of  Tbucydidee  (iii.  42 — 18).  The 
expressions  of  his  opponent  lead  uh  to  take  him  for 
one  of  the  rising  class  of  professional  orators,  tbe 
earliest  produce  of  the  labours  of  the  Sophists.  If 
so,  he  is  a  singularly  favourable  specimen.  Of  his 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  if,  in  other  points, 
Thucydide*  represents  him  fairly,  he  certainly  on 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  the  SophUts, 
the  tact  of  the  practised  debater,  and  soundness  of 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the  service  of  a  cause 
that  deserved  and  needed  them  alL  He  cautiously 
shifts  the  argument  from  the  justice  to  the  policy 
of  the  measure.  Feelings  of  humanity  were 
already  excited ;  the  people  only  wished  a  justi- 
fication for  indulging  them.  This  he  finds  them 
in  the  certainty  that  revolt  at  any  risk  would  be 
ventured ;  severities  could  not  check,  and  would 
surely  make  it  more  obstinately  persevered  in ; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  confound  ire, 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  their  friends,  the  de- 
mocratic jmrty,  with  those  who  wonld  in  any  case 
be  their  enemies, — a  suggestion  probably,  at  that 
time,  for  from  obvious.  To  his  skill  we  must  as- 
cribe the  revocation  of  the  preceding  day's  vote 
in  Cleon 's  favour,  and  the  preservation  of  My- 
tilene from  massacre,  and  Athens  from  a  great 
crime.  [A.H.C.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AioSorof)  U  King  of  Bactria, 
and  founder  of  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  which  con- 
tinued to  subsist  under  a  Greek  dynasty  for  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  prince  as  well 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Justin,  Theodotua.  but 
the  form  Diodotus,  which  occurs  in  Strabo  ( xi.  p. 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  used  by  Trogus  Pom- 
pcius  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib.  xll),  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  an  unique  gold  coin  now 
in  the  museum  at  Paris.  (See  Wilson,  A  homo,  p. 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  circumstances  of  the  e*b* 
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blishment  of  his  power  in  Bactria  ore  rery  uncer- 
tain. It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  was  at  first 
satrap  or  governor  of  that  province,  under  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of 
his  sovereign's  being  engaged  in  wars  in  distant 
parts  of  his  dominions  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent The  remote  and  secluded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under 
A  r slices,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 
have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Seleucus  Callinicus  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthia,  be  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
Tiridates.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Stntb.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare,  Wilson's  A  riana,  pp.  2 1 5—2 1 9 ;  Droy  sen's 
Heitenismw^  W.  pp.  325,  412,  760 ;  Raoul  Rochette 
Jaunt,  des  Savant,  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaces  in  Parthia,  aud  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiocnus  II.  in  Syria.  b.c 
261—246.  [See  Arsaces,  p  354,  a]*  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  b.  c,  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  ffigtoria  Regtti  Graeeorum  Bactriani,  4to. 
Petrop.  1 738 ;  Lassen,  Zmr  Gesckkkte  der  Gritchie- 
dun  und  Indo-Si'Viischrn  Konige  in  BaJctrien,  8vo. 
Bonn,  1838  ;  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.H.  B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  father.  According  to  that  author,  he  aban- 
doned his  fathers  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates,  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Seleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin, 
xli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  a.  c. 
(Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  217.)  [E.H.  B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  ( Auto©™),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
thrak,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  4<frr)n*piSts  *AAc;d»'tVou,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Lae'rtius(ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  Pkripatbtic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Surnamed  Pbtroniur,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  is  the  same  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  love  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
structed Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  his 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  blind,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero's  house,  in  B.  c.  59,  and  left  to  bis  friend 
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a  property  of  about  100,000  sesterces.  (Cic  ad. 
Fam.  ix.  4,  xiii.  1 6,  de  NaL  Deor.  L  3,  Brut.  90, 
Acad.  ii.  36,  Tusc  v.  39,  a*l  AtL  ii.  20.)     [L.  S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ai&oTM),  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary, to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c)  ascribes  the 
Rhamiiusian  Nemesis  of  Agora  chit  us.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  son  of  Boethus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckelmann,  Werhe,  vi.  p. 38.)  [P.S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AwJJJorot),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  32)  Petronius 
Diodotus,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  Petronius  et  LHo- 
dolus,  as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  Med.  praef.  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanius.  (Adv.  Haerts.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DI'OGAS  (AtAyas),  an  iatrolipta  (  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  §.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  Compos.  Me~ 
dicam.  »c  Locos,  vii.  5,  voL  xii.  p.  )  04)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonius  Musa.     [W.  A.  G  ] 

DIOGENEIA  (Ai07«V«a),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  beings.  (Paus.  i.  38.  §  3  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Atey4ms)y  historical.  1.  An 
Acarnanian.  When  Popillius  in  a  c.  170  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acamania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  Populius  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acamania.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Archrlaur,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  ( Appian,  MUhrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  Hasdrubal 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nephcris,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Loelius  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car- 
thage. However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days  place  was  taken  : 
70,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nephcris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pun.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Oropkrnbs,  together  with 
Timotheus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  u.c  161,  to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor,  Mil- 
tiades,  succeeded  in  their  plan,  and  lies  and  calum- 
nies gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  Susiana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great.  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx  of  Susa  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuceia.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochus,  Dio- 
genes obtained  the  command  of  the  military  force* 
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stationed  in  Media,  In  b.c  210,  when  Antiochua 
pursued  Arsaces  II.  into  Hyrcania,  Diogenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  distin- 
guished hirotetf  during  the  march.  (Polyb.  t.  46, 
48,  S4,  x.  29,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'OENES  (  Aicry4rnt),  literary.  1.  With 
the  praenomen  Antonius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  some  critics  have  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ.  His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preserved  (Cod.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
about  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  Mp  BsvAnr 
iwurra.  (Com p.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag.  10.)  It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  is  printed  also  in  the  M  Corpus 
Eroticorum  Graecorum,M  vol.  i.  edited  by  Passow. 

2.  Of  Apollonia.    See  below. 

3.  Sumamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher. He  was  a  native  of  Seleuceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.  He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.  The  most  memorahle  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Rome  in  R  c  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  threo  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carne- 
ades,  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  senate.  Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  speaking.  (Cell.  vii.  14  ;  Cic 
Acad.  ii.  45;  comp.  Carnkadbs  and  Critolai's.) 
According  to  Lucian  (  3/<»<r»A  20),  Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88  ;  and  as,  in  Cicero's  Cuto  Aftyor  ( 7  ), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  a.  a  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  (magnus  et  gratis  Stoieux,  Cic.  de  Of. 
iiL  12),  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  snid  to  have 
instructed  Cameades.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  30,  de  OraU 
ii.  38.)  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.  1.  AiaAwmir^  t^xitj.  (Diog.  Laert  vii. 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic  oV  Dirin.  L  3,  ii.  43.) 
3.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principles. 
( Cic  de  A'af.  Dear.  i.  15. )  4.  n«pi  rou  rrjt  ^uxys 
jymovuiov.  (Galen.)  5.  flepl  <f*irrji  (Diog.  Lnert 
vii.  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language.  6.  Ilepl  «v7«r«(at,  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.  (Atben.  iv.  p. 
168.)  7.  n*pl  v&i*m»,  likewise  in  several  books, 
the  first  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  5,  where  iJio  is  a  false 
reading  for  IH^jcnet).  There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  works  are  unknown.  (Cic.  de  (If.  iii.  12,  13, 
23,  de  Fin.  iiL  10,  15;  comp.  C.  F.  Thiery,  Die- 
tertatio  de  Diogene  Babylonia,  Lovanii,  1830,  p. 
17,  Ac,  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  ice) 

4.  The  Cynic  philosopher.    See  below. 


There  were  two  other  Cynic  philosophers  of  this 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Dion  Csua. 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (35,  p-410) 

5.  OfCvziccn.    [ Diogkni an rs. ] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Pkrma,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria. 
(Protrrpt.  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  be  is 
the  same  as  the  Diogenes  who  is  mentioned  by 
Parthenius  (Erot.  6)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Pailene. 

7.  Laertk's.    See  below, 
ft.  ObnomaI'R.    See  below. 

9.  A  Phoknkian,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Siroplicius.  (SukL*,r. 
wpvotfm.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Diogenes 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidas  and  Stephanas 
Byxantius  (s.r. *AftAo)  call  a  distinguished  sophist, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrygian,  U  described  as  an  atheist, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Aehan,  V.  H.  ii.  31 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Oti.  iiL  381 .) 

11.  Of  Ptulkmais  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viL  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhodes,  »  Greek  grammarian,  who 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  seventh 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  him ;  but  a* 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  the  gran- 
marian  bade  him  come  again  on  the  seventh  day. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
u*ked  permission  to  pay  bis  h«>nwge,  the  emperor 
did  not  udtnit  him,  but  requested  him  to  come 
again  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  (Suet.  Tiber. 
32.) 

13.  Of  Skmucxia,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Se- 
leuceia. He  lived  at  the  court  of  Syria,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  tbe  suppo- 
sititious son  of  Antiochus  Epiphane*.  Bat  be 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  accession  of  Antio- 
chus Tbeus,  in  B.  c.  142.  (Atben.  v.  p.  211.) 

14.  Of  Sicyon,  is  mentioned  by  IHogenes  Laer- 
tius  (vi.  81)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Eleatic  philosopher,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrodorus  and  Protajj^ra*. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675)  as  a  person 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies.  He  « as 
the  author  of  several  works,  which,  however,  are 
lost  Among  them  are  mentioned  :  1 .  *EwiA«»rr»i 
o-XoAo«\  which  was  probably  a  collection  of  e#wvs 
or  dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Diog. 
Laert  x.  26,  with  Menage's  note.)  2.  An  abridge- 
ment of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (trirofii)  to»f  *E*"»- 
itmipov  i^ncwr  $irrmukTwv)^  of  which  Pioirenes 
Laertius  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  3.  TUpi 
woarrucmv  frrrmuirttv,  that  is,  on  poetical  problems, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  se<*in  n> 
have  bad  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  po*-n>  ?. 
(Diog.  Laert  vi.  81.)  Further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him,  though  Gassendi  (<L  lUfpn^r. 
ii.  6)  represenU  him  as  a  disciple  of  Demetrius  the 
Laconian. 

There  are  several  more  literary  persons  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes,  concerning  whom  nothing  is 
known.  A  lut  of  them  is  given  by  Thiery,  /. «. 
p.97,&c.  IL.S.J 
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DIO'OENES  APOLLONIATES  (Auyhqi  4 
'AroAAwrtctrifr),  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  He  was  a 
native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  his  father**  name  was 
A  pollothcmis,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaxunenes. 
Nothing  it  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  LaerL  ix.  §  57.)  He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  IIspl  ♦w<r#«t, 
44  On  Nature,**  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  be  appears  to  have  treated  of 
physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simpliciu*.  The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
veins.  The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  : — 44  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
thing*  ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void;  that  air,  densified 
and  ranfied,  produced  the  different  meralxTs  of  the 
universe ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was 
round,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm 
vapours,  and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from 
cold."  The  but  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
scure in  the  original,  has  been  translated  according 
to  Panserbeiters  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
bwn  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognising  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  frag- 
ments of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schont,  Bonn, 
1829,  8vo ;  and  alone  by  Panxerbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Harless  edition  of  Fabricii,  Bibliotk.  G'rueea,  vol. 
ii. ;  Bayles  Die*.  JJitL  et  CYU. ;  Schleiermacher,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1816 ;  and 
in  the  different  H  istories  of  Philosophy.  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
**  On  the  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,*1  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  f'kilofooval  Afuaeum.     [W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'OENES  (Aio^wit),  a  Cynic  of  Sinope  in 
Pontus,  born  about  n.  c  41*2.  His  father  was  a 
banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens. 
His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute 
extravagance ;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthcnes,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  others  who 
offered  themselves  as  his  pupils.  [ AntikTTH SN K-S.  ] 
Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that" 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  moroieness,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modern  Trappists,  or  Indian 
gymnosophista.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the 
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plainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (comp. 
Julian,  Or  at.  vi.),  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  (Ep.  99),  Lucian  {Quomodo  Confer.  Hi-U 
ii.  p.  364),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308, &c  ), 
who  says,  A  lexander  tetta  vidit  in  il/a  magnum 
hulitaiortm,  and  D*Jia  nudi  non  anient  Cytiici. 
Besides  these,  Aristophanes  (Equit.  7B9),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  cellars,  tubs  (ti&utmus), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  arguments  is  o|> 
posed  the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
basking  in  the  sum  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictetua  (ap. 
Arrian.  iii.  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modern  times 
are,  against  the  tub,  Heumann  ( Act.  I'hilaaopk.  vol. 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  </r 
Doiiari  Habitation*  lHnyenU  Cynici,  was  published 
by  his  rival.  (PaeeiL  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  586.)  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  falsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own  ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  nn wise  con 
tempt  for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegiua,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  by  pirates  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  **  How  to  command  men,"  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xcniades 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  tbem  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king's  saying,  44 1  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"*  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
44  And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic.**  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
way,  and  received  no  answer  except  14  Ye*,  you 
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can  stand  out  of  the  sunshine."  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  this  must  have  happened  soon  after 
Alexander'*  accession,  and  before  his  Persian  ex* 
pedition,  he  could  not  hare  called  himself  tJt? Great, 
which  title  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  he  had 
pained  his  Eastern  victories,  after  which  he  never 
returned  to  Greece.     These  considerations,  with 
others,  are  sufficient  to  banish  this  anecdote,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
peculiar  a  person  as  Diogenes  must  have  afforded 
for  amusing  stories,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  us  of  somewhat  doubtful  genu- 
ineness.   We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  u  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
(Pint.  A'r*.  c  14.)    Some  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
every  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  accused 
of  various  scandalous  offences,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  proof ;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
about  him  shews  that,  though  a  strange  fanatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  compared 
his  arrival  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  he  was  utterly  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Laert.  vi. 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Hence 
he  was  sometimes  called  **  the  mad  Socrates."  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  there- 
fore those  attributed  to  him  cannot  be  certainty 
relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly  stated, 
was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
animals  and  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
and  various  humours  of  their  bodies.  (Plut.  J'lae. 
I'kil.  v.  '20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  by  Brucker  {IlisLCrit.  Phil. 
ii.  2.  I.  §21)  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  The 
statement  in  Suidas,  that  Diogenes  was  once  called 
Cleon,  is  proUibly  a  false  reading  for  Kifwr.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  n.  c  323,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu- 
late opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.  It  was 
also  the  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  {Sympo*.  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  (Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.;  Ritter,  f  truck, 
drr  /'Atfo>o-iAt>,  vii.  1 ,  4. )  [  G.  E.  L.  C.  ] 

DIO'GENESIiAF/KTIUSCAio^yTjvrfAa^priof 
or  Aa*^TifiJf,  sometimes  also  \aiprio%  Aiiry^rijt ), 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
alone  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Ixiertius,  was  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  family  which  bore  the  cog 
nomen  Wrtius,  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilieia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  MM. 
(Iraer.  v.  p.  564,  note).    A  modern  critic  (Ranke, 


de  Ler.  Jlesyd.  p.  59,  &c61,  &c)  suppose*  thai  his 
real  name  was  Diogenianus,  and  thnt  be  was  the 
same  as  the  Diogcnianus  of  Cyxicus,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Suidas.    This  supposition  is  founded  oa 
a  passage  of  Tsetses,  (('Jul.  iiL  61,)  in  which  Dio- 
geues  Laert i  us  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Dio- 
genianus. (Vossius,  de  Hint.  Grace,  p.  263,  ed. 
Westennann.)    \\  e  have  no  information  whatever 
respecting  his  life,  his  studies,  or  his  age.  Plu- 
tarch, Sextus  Krapiricus  and  Satu  minus  are  the 
latest  writers  he  quotes,  and  be  accordingly  seems 
to  have  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ    Others,  however,  assign  to  bim 
a  still  later  date,  and  place  him  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  his  successors,  or  even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.    His  work  consists  of 
ten  Iraoks  (^<AoVo$et  /Slot,  in  Phot.  UiU.  God.  rxzi ; 
^t\iaofos  Iffripia  in  Steph.  Byt,  a<xfntrr^f  filmt 
in  Eustath)  and  is  called  in  MSS.  by  the  long  title 
of  irtpl  pitcr,  io-ffjuLrvy  koI  iirtxfS(-f  tuiTaif  voir 
if  (l>t\o<To<pl$  ti&omynirirTm*.    According  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank  (iiL  47,  x.  29),  who  occupied  herself 
with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  study  of  Plata. 
According  to  some  this  lady  was  Arria,  the  philoso- 
phical friend  of  Galen  (  Tkeriae.  ad  Pimm.  3),  and 
according  to  others  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Severus.  (Menage,  L  c  ad  /Voorst,  p.  1  ; 
Th.  Reinesius,  Var.  Ltet.  ii.  12.)    The  dedication, 
however  and  the  prooemium  are  lost,  so  that  no- 
thing can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  He  begins 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origin  and  the 
earliest  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  be  refutes 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  seek  for  the  first 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece  itself,  but  among 
the  barbarians.  He  then  divides  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  commences  with 
Anaxiinander  and  ends  with  Cleitomacbua,  Chrysip- 
pus,  and  Theophrastus — and  the  Italian,  which  was 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  cuds  with  Epicurus. 
He  reckons  the  Socratic  school,  with  its  various  ra- 
mifications, as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  philosophy .  of 
which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven  books.  The 
Eleatics,  with  Hcmclcitns  and  the  Sceptics,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Italian  philosophy,  which  occupies 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  Epicurus  and  his  phi- 
losophy, lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  with 
particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some  writers  to 
the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an  Epicurean. 

Considering  the  loss  of  all  the  numerous  and  com- 
prehensive works  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  philosophers  aud  of  pinlosnphv  was  treated  of 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  portions,  and  a 
great  number  of  which  Diogenes  himself  had  before 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  us  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  About  forty  writers 
on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers are  mentioned  in  his  work,  and  in  all  two 
hundred  and  eleven  authors  are  cited  whose  works 
he  made  use  of.  His  work  has  for  a  long  time 
been  the  foundation  of  most  modern  histories 
of  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  the  works  of  Brucker 
and  Stanley,  as  far  as  the  early  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  concerned,  are  little  more  than  transb- 
tions,  and  sometimes  amplifications,  of  Diogenes 
Lacrtius.  The  work  of  Diogenes  contains  a 
rich  store  of  living  features,  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fragments  of  works  which  aie 
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last.  Montaigne  (lCtx>iist  ii.  10)  therefore  justly 
wished,  that  wc  bad  a  dozen  Lamiases  or  that  his 
work  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
mast  indeed  confe&s,  that  he  made  l«id  use  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  writing  his  work,  and  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di- 
rectly contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Even  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio- 
graphies of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  cridently 
was  to  furnish  a  I  took  which  was  to  amuse  its  read- 
ers by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
traces  of  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  it  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  far  as  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  love  of  scandal  and  anecdotes  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  bad  become  demoralized, 
had  crept  iuto  literature  also,  and  such  compila- 
tions as  those  of  Phlegnn,  Ptolemaeus  Chennus, 
Athenaeus  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  display 
this  taste  of  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
lated abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  Lit. 
AnaL  iii.  p.  227.)  Gualtems  Burlaeus  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
"  De  Vita  et  M oribus  Philasophorum,"  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Burlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  Burlaeus,  moreover,  gives  u* 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
are  minute  and  complete,  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligible. From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes. But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realized  as  yet. 

The  work  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  through  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosius,  a  pupil  of  Chrysolorns  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosius's  death. 
(Rome,  before  a.  d.  1475  ;  reprinted  Venice,  1475 ; 
Hrixen,  1 485 ;  Venice,  1 493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Thcophrastus, 
Plato,  and  Xenophon.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1 533,  4 to.,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesychius  Milesiua,  de  Vita  lllustr.  Philos.  ap- 
peared again  at  Colon.  Allobrog.  1515.    Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobrandinus  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fol.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  All  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols. 4 to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  wns 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  I/ongolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modern  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  H'ubner,  I*ipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828 — 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8ro.  uniformly  with 
Hubner's  edition.  (Comp.  P.  Gassendi,  Am  mad  v. 
in  x  iibrum  Diog.  LaZrt.%  Lugdtin.  1 649,  3  vol* 
fol.  3rd  edition,  Lugdun.  1675;  I.  Bossius,  Com- 
mentation**  Ixi£rtianae%  Home,  1788, 4 to.  ;  S.  lint- 
tier,  ObxrvaU  in  Dwg.  Lain,  in  the  A/at.  /AVtW. 
xv.  p.  32,  &c  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  (irate,  v.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  lists  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  Arudoi.  ii.  p.  68  ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Rhein,  Mu*.  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  Aristot.  de  A  mm.  p.  1:23.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  cJf  iv  dAAou 
tifrftKOfuv.  The  epigrams  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzcs  (Ckd.  iii.  61)  calls  him  an  epi- 
grammatic poet,  were  collected  in  a  w  para  to  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  i. 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  i)  wdufttrpot,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  dors 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste,  (ft. 
H.  Klippel,  de  Dioymit  Lairtii  Ftta,  Scriptis  atque 
Audoritate,  Gottingen,  1831,  4to.)         [A.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens 
in  B.  c  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  8«W<ttijj,  'AxiAAtvr,  'EA^kjj,  'Hpa- 
«Aj}»,  Mt}8«<a,  OHitrovs,  Xpdcrtmros,  Zc/i^An ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  ail  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscus  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
(Menagius  ad  £Ho>/.  /Mc'rt.  Lc),  and  others  to 
Pasiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  (de  A  ud.  Port. 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  (  V.  H.  iii.  30,  S.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes  who  seems  how- 
ever, to  be  a  different  person  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  OcnomaUs.  (Suid.  t.  r. ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  636,  a.;  Fabric.  Bill.  (Jracc.  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (AurytfVqs),  a  Greek  PHYSICIAN 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  (De  Medic, 
v.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae arc  preserved  by  Celsus  (l.c  ),  ftalcn  (de 
Compo*.  Medieam.  tec.  Locos,  iii.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  686; 
ix.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  313),  and  Ae'tius  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
1 35).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
of  the  other  individuals  of  this  name.   I W.  A.  G.  J 
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DIO'GENES,  artists.  1.  A  painter  of  some 
note,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  (Plin.  xxxr.  11,  s.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  sculptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  some  Caryatids,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statues  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  less  admirable,  but  which 
were  not  so  well  seen,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  says,  "  in  coiumnu." 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5,s.4.  $  11.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOGENIA'NUS  (&ioy*wuu«is),  a  gramma- 
rian of  Cysictis,  who  is  also  called  Diogenes 
(Suid.  $.  v.  AurysVi)* ),  whence  some  have  ventured 
upon  the  conjecture,  that  he  is  the  same  person  a* 
Diogenes  Laertius,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  (act,  that  Tsetxcs  (Ckil.  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus ;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjecture.  Diogenianus  of  Cyzicus  is  called  by 
Suidas  the  author  of  works  on  the  seven  islands  of 
his  native  country,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Sympos. 
viii.  1),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebius  (Prafp. 
Evam/.  iv.  3;  comp.  Theodoret.  Therap.  x.  p.  138) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oracles,  is  the 
wune  as  the  grammarian  of  Cvzicus  or  not.  ( Bern- 
hard  v,  ad  SuiL  i.  p.  1378.)  *  [L.  S.] 

DIOGENI  A'N  ITS  ( Aioytviuwos  or  Atoytrteodi ) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  a  distinguished  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enumerates  the  following  works  of  his: 
1.  A«*(«it  irarro&axal  nord  <rroix*ior,  in  five  books 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pamphilus. 
[Pamphilus.]  2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
r£r  ZunrvpUtvoi  iwiypa^fxarttf  d*66kayior ;  and 
several  geocnipliical  works.  Snidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heracleia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  A 1  bare  in  Caria. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius:  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  title  Tlapciulou 
SijixtvJifis  4k  ttjs  Aioytviavov  avvaywyi\t.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.  It  was  first  printed  by  Sehottus,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  rapoi- 
(ual  'EAAifruau,  Antv.  1612,  4to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Oaisford,  in  his  Paroemio- 
praphi  Graeci,  Oxon.  1 836,  and  by  Leutsch  and 
Schncidewinn  in  their  Corpus  1'aroemuxjr.  Graee. 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  biter  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidas.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grate, 
r.  p.  109  ;  Jacobs,  A  nth.  Grate,  vi.  Pruleo.  p.  xlvi. ; 
Leutsch  and  Schneid.  Prarf.  p.  xxviL)       [P.  S.] 

DIOGENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
under  Macrinus  remarkable  for  bis  imprudent  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
which  contained  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvius  who  was  praefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagabalus  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  36,  lxxix.  21.)     [W.  R.] 

DIOONETUS  {AtAynrros).  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
tiochua  the  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  a.  c  222, 


to  convey  to  Seleuceia,  on  the  Tigris,  Laodice,  the 
intended  wife  of  Antiochus  and  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates  IV„  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  v.  43  ;  comp. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  315,  424.)  He  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
did  him  good  and  effectual  sen  ice.  (Polvb.  v.  59 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  Enthrean  forces  wbicb  aided 
Miletus  in  a  war  with  the  Nazians.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  fort  for  the  annoyance  of 
Naxos,  he  fell  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxian  pri- 
soner, and  married  her.  Through  her  mean*  the 
Naxians  became  masters,  of  the  fort  in  question.  At 
the  capture  of  it  she  saved  her  husband's  life,  bet 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honours  heaped  on  ber  by 
her  countrymen.  There  are  other  editions  of  the 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  details.  (Plut.  da 
MuL  Virt  $.  v.  UoXvKpirri  •  Polyaen.  viii.  36 ; 
Parthen.  Erot.  9.) 

3.  A  man  who  measured  distances  in  his  marches 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  eon  junction 
with  Barton.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vL  17.)      [E.  K.J 

DIOGNE'TUS,  artists.  1.  An  engineer,  who 
aided  the  llhodians  in  their  resistance  to  Dt-rnetm:* 
Poliorcetes.  (Vitruv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3,  Schneider.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  emperor  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Capitolin.  Anton.  4,  and 
Salmasius's  note.)  [P.  S.) 

DIOME'DE  (AtOMifStf),  a  daughter  of  Phorbas 
of  Leinnos,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  ( Horn.  IL 
ix.  665  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  596,  and  Diet.  CreC 
ii.  19,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  poetical  form 
of  Auytiftcia.)  There  arc  three  other  mythical 
beings  of  this  name.  (Apnllod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  97  ;  comp.  Duox.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOME  DES  (AioMifSiis).  1.  A  son  of  Tydeas 
and  Deipyle,  the  husband  of  Aegialeia,  and  the 
successor  of  Adrastus  in  the  kingdom  of  Argoa, 
though  he  was  descended  Groin  an  Aetolian  family. 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  5,  &c)  The  Homeric  tradition 
about  him  is  as  follows :— His  father  Tydeas  fell 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  while  Diomede* 
was  yet  a  boy  ( IL  vi.  222) ;  but  he  himself  afu-r- 
wards  was  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  (IL 
iv.  405 ;  comp.  Pans.  ii.  20.  $  4.)  Diomedea  went 
to  Troy  with  Sthcnelas  and  Euryalua,  carrying 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  warriors  from  Argoa, 
Tiryns,  Hermione,  Asine,  Troexene,  Eionae,  Epi- 
daurus,  Aegina,  and  Mase*.  (iL  559,  Ac.)  In  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomede*  was, 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the  heroes  ; 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  he  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  Athena,  who  assisted  him  in 
all  dangerous  momenta,  (v.  826,  vu  98,  x.  240, 
xi.  312;  comp.  Virg.  Aem.  L  96.)  He  fought 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Trojans, 
such  as  Hector  and  Aeneias  (viii.  110,  6tc,  v. 
310,  &c),  and  even  with  the  gods  wbo  espou^l 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  from  the  field  of  battle  (v. 
335,  440),  and  Ares  himself  was  likewise  wounded 
by  him.  (v.  837.)  Diomedes  was  wounded  by 
Pandareus  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  slew 
with  many  other  Trojans,  (v.  97,  Ac  )  In  the 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  Greek  camp,  he  and 
Odysseus  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  Diomedes 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  ships.  (xL  320, 
Ac)  He  wore  a  cuirass  made  by  Hephaestus,  bat 
sometimes  also  a  lion's  akin,  (viii  195,  x.  177.) 
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At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus  he  conqnered  in 
the  chariot-race,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod as  his  prise,  (xxiii.  373,  &c)  He  also  con- 
quered die  Telamonian  Ajax  in  single  combat, 
and  won  the  sword  which  Achilles  had  offered  aa 
the  prize,  (xxiii  811,  Ax.)  He  is  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  general  as  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
council  (ix.  53),  in  Kittle  furious  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  goats,  (v.  87, 
xi.  382.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
pray  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
falL  (vi.  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  that,  if  all  flee,  he 
and  his  friend  Sthenelus  will  stay  and  fight  till 
Trov  shall  fall.  (ix.  3*2,  &c,  comp.  vii.  398,  riii. 
151*;  Philostr.  Htr.  4.) 

The  story  of  Diomedes,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
and  embellishments  from  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Kpigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fab.  81  ;  Apollod  iii.  10. 
$  8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.  (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  Being  a  relative  of 
Thersites,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amazon  Pcnthesilcia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.  (Tzetz.  atl  Lytnftft.  993  ; 
Diet.  Cret.  ir.  3.)  Philoctetcs  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odvsseus  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  PhilocL  570,  *cc;  Hygin.  Fab.  102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  him  to  death.  (Diet.  Cret.  ii.  15 ; 
comp.  Pans.  x.  31.  §  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
city  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet.  Cret.  v. 
4),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse.  (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arx  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  palladium  (Virg.  Aen. 
ii.  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walls.  When,  during  the  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  with  their  precious 
booty,  and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.  Diomedes,  how- 
ever, turned  round,  seized  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822.) 
Diomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
with  'him  to  Argos,  where  it  remained  until 
Ergiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laconian  Lcagrus,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta.  (Plut.  Quurtt.  Grace.  48.)  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
palladium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.  (Fans.  ii.  28.  §  9.)  A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladium  and  the  remains  of  Anchises  to  Acneias, 
because  he  wns  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  he 


should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  sufferings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  iv.  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  where  he  wns  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus;  but  Callirrhoc,  the  king's  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
<  Pluu  Parall.  Gr.  ct  Horn.  23. )  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauplius,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytu*,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Coraetes  or  Cylbbarus.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  2  ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  609  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  there- 
fore quitted  Argos  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulterers  (Tzetz.  ad  Lye 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Argos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  tho 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  grandfather  Oeiieus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Argos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  them  to  take, 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alono 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Argos. 
(Strub.  vii  p.  32.),  x.  p.  462;  comp.  Hvgin.  Fu>>. 
1 75  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  $  6  ;  Pans.  ii.  25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  Bet  of  traditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Argos,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth  ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfather,  nnd  then  took  up  Ins 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  2.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Dauous,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapiims.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de- 
feated the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Turnus. 
(Pans.  i.  11;  Serv.  atl  Aen.  viii.  9.)  He  died  in 
Daunia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Garganus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  islands.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con- 
quered by  the  Illyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  37 ;  comp.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lye.  602,  618.)  According  to  Tzctzes,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  others  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of 
the  Heneti.  (Strub.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Bene- 
ventum,  Aequumtuticum,  Argos  Hippion  (nfter- 
wards  Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusium,  Vcnafrum,  Salapia,  Spina,  Sipus, 
Gargamim,  and  Brundusium,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  bv  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  A<  n. 
viii.  9,  xi.  246 ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  283,  284  ;  Pirn. 
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H.  X.  hi.  20  ;  Justin,  xii.  2.)    The  worship  and 
aerricc  of  prods  and  heroes  was  spread  by  Diomedes 
far  and  wide :  in  and  near  Argos  he  caused  temple* 
of  Athena  to  be  built  (Pluu  de  Flttm.  18;  Paus. 
ii.  24.  i  2) ;  his  armour  was  preserved  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  his  was  shewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  Peuce- 
tia.  At  Troeiene  he  had  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Epibaterius,  and  instituted  the  Pythian  game*, 
there.    He  himself  was  subsequently  worshiped 
as  a  divine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  where  statues 
of  him  existed  at  Argyripa,  Metapontum,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.    (SchoL  ad  Find.  Nem.  x.  12; 
Scylax,  1'cripi.  p.  6  ;  comp.  Strab.  v.  p.  214,  &c) 
There  are  traces  in  Greece  also  of  the  worship 
of  Diomedes,  for  it  is  raid  that  he  was  placed 
among   the   Rods   together  with    the  Dioscuri, 
and  that  Athena  conferred  upou  him  the  immor- 
tality which  had  been  intended  for  his  father 
Tydeus.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
is  uti  ancient  Pelasgian  name  of  some  divinity,  who 
was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  hero  Diorocdcss 
so  that  tlie  worship  of  the  god  was  transferred  to 
the  hero.    (Bockh,  Eaplieui.  ud  Pimi.  Mm.  x. 
p.  463.)    Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  the  Palladium  from  Troy  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  6), 
and  Polygnotus  had  painted  him  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi,  (x.  25.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  Comp.  Brandatater, 
IMe  Ge$ck  lies  At  tot.  band  p.  76,  &c 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Euippc,  the 
daughter  of  Duunua.    (Anton.  Lib.  37  ) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Hi  stones  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Heracles  on 
account  of  his  marcs,  which  he  fed  with  human 
hVsh.  (Apnllod.  ii.  5-  Jj  8;  Diod.  iv.  15;  Serv. 
od  Am.  i.  756. )  Hyginus  (Fa6.  250)  calls  him  a 
son  of  Atlas  by  his  own  daughter  Asleria.  [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES  (Am»mi»8>jj),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  scholia  on  the  gram- 
mar of  Dionrsius  Thrax,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant,  (Villoison,  Jnecd.  pp.  99,  126, 
172,  183,  186;  fiekker.  Anted,  ii.)  He  seems 
nlwo  to  have  written  on  Homer,  for  an  opinion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refuted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (a<i  II.  ii.  252).  IL.  S.] 

DIOME'DES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise M  De  Oratione  et  Part i bus  Omliouis  et  Vario 
Genere  Metrorum  libri  III."  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  he  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  (e.g.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
x.  879.  889,  892),  be 'must  have  lived  before  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remarked  else- 
where ICharisu  sj,  that  a  close  correspondence 
may  be  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institution*-*  Gnunmaticae 
of  Charisius,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Maximus  Victorinus. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Grammarians  printed  at  Venice  by  Nic. 
Jcnson,  about  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gnunmaticae  I<nlinae  A  tic  tores  Antiqui  of  Puts- 
chins.  4to.  Hanov.  1605.  pp.  170—527.  For  cri- 
tical emendations,  consult  Ociopf)iiu%  Sun/xvL  I*cct. 
and  /franriw,  Otllcctaneu  Li/terurUL,  I<eyden,  1815. 
See  also  Osann,  IkUr'd.fc  zur  GriecL  u.  Horn.  Lit. 
6V*-A.  ii.  p.  3.!l.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (Aio^SVs\  a  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
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of  Christian  parents.  He  lived  at  Tarsus  for  some 
time,  and  practised  as  a  physician,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  his  death.  We  are  told  that  he  practised 
with  great  success,  and  used  to  endeavour,  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportunity,  to  convert  his  patients 
to  Christianity.  For  his  efforts  in  this  cause  he 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Nico- 
medeia  in  Bithynia,  but  died  on  his  way  thither, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  A  church  was  built  at  Constantino- 
ple in  his  honour  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
which  was  afterwards  adorned  and  beautified  by 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  in  the  ninth  century.  He  U 
commemorated  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
on  the  loth  of  August.  (AdaSumct.;  Baoviua, 
Nouumdator  Sanctorum  Proftuwne  Mcdicontm ; 
Carpsovius,  de  Media*  ah  Ecdtma  pro  &mctu  ka- 
bili* ;  Menolog.  Gruecorum. )  [  W.  A-  G.] 

DIO'MEDON  (AuWSwr),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander duriug  the  Peloponnecian  war,  came  out 
early  in  the  campaign  of  a  c.  412,  the  first  after 
the  Syracusan  disaster,  with  a  supply  of  16  ships 
for  the  defence  of  Ionia.  Chios  and  Miletus  were 
already  in  revolt,  and  the  Chums  presently 
proceeded  to  attempt  its  extension  to  Lesbos. 
Dioniedon,  who  had  captured  on  bis  first  arrival 
four  Chian  ships,  was  soon  after  joined  by  Leon 
with  ten  from  Athens,  and  the  two  commanders 
with  a  squadron  of  25  ships  now  sailed  for  Lesbos. 
They  recovered  Mytilene  at  once,  defeating  the 
Chian  detachment  in  the  harbour;  and  by  this 
blow  were  enabled  to  drive  ont  the  enemy  aud 
secure  the  whole  island,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance.  They  also  regained  Claxomeuae,  and 
from  Ijesbos  and  the  neighbouring  coast  carried  on 
a  successful  warfare  against  Chios.  (Thoc  viiL 
19 — 24.)  In  this  service  it  seems  likely  tbey 
were  permanently  engaged  until  the  occasion,  in 
the  following  winter,  when  we  find  them,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Peitnndcr,  who  with  his  oligar- 
chical friends  was  then  working  for  the  recall  of 
Alcibiades,  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Samoa,  superseding  Phrynichus  and  Scironide*. 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  revolt,  tbey 
remained,  apparently,  during  the  period  of  inaction 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  a.  c.  41 1, 
subordinate  to  Peisander,  then  at  Samoa,  Hither- 
to he  had  trusted  them  :  their  appointment  had 
been  perhaps  the  result  of  their  successful  opera- 
tions in  Lesbos  and  Chios,  and  of  a  neutrality  in 
party-matters  :  perhaps  they  had  joined  in  his  pUn 
for  the  sake  of  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  now 
that  this  project  was  given  up,  they  drew  back,  and 
saw  moreover,  as  practical  men,  that  the  overthrow 
of  democracy  would  be  the  signal  for  universal  revolt 
to  Sparta :  Thucydides  says  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  honours  they  received  from  the 
democracy.  For  whatever  reason,  tbey  now,  on 
Peisander's  departure,  entered  into  communication 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and,  acting 
under  their  direction,  crushed  the  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy among  the  Samians,  and  on  hearing  that 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  estab- 
lished in  Athens,  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dent democracy  in  the  army,  and  recalled  Alcibiades. 
(viii.  54,  55,  73.) 

Henceforth  for  some  time  they  are  not  named, 
though  they  pretty  certainly  were  among  the  co«b- 
uders  of  the  centre  iu  the  buttle  of  Cynossraa, 
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and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  command  of  Al- 
ci blade*  were  probably  in  active  service.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Notium,  B.  c.  407,  he  was  die- 
graced,  they  were  among  the  ten  generals  appointed 
Diomedon 


in  his  room.  Diomedon  in  this  conn 
employed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Callicratidas  chased  Conon  into  Mytilene,on 
the  information,  perhaps,  of  the  galley  which  made 
its  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  for  Lesbos, 
and  lost  10  out  of  12  ships  in  attempting  to 
join  his  besieged  colleague.  In  the  subsequent 
glorious  victory  of  Arginusae,  he  was  among  the 
commanders.  So  was  he  also  among  those  unhappy 
six  who  returned  to  Athens  and  fell  victims  to  the 
mysterious  intrigues  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credulity  of  the  people.  It  was  in  his 
behalf  and  that  of  Pericles,  that  his  friend  Eurypto- 
lemus  made  the  attempt,  so  nearly  successful,  to 
put  off  the  trial.  According  to  the  account  given 
in  his  speech,  Diomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  the  advice 
to  form  in  single  file  and  pick  up  the  castaways ; 
and  after  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  had  been 
prevented  by  the  storm  from  effecting  their  com- 
mission to  the  same  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  had 
dissuaded  his  colleagues  from  naming  those  officers 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incurring  the  displeasure  which  thus  in  the 
end  fell  on  the  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
HdJ.  L  5.  §  16,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1,  16,  17, 
29.)  Diodorus,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
hia  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skill,  and  distinguished  for  justice 
and  other  virtues,  when  sentence  had  been  pawned 
and  he  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion, came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
vows  which  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.   (Diod.  xiii.  102.)        [A.  H.  C] 

DIO'MILUS  (AtSfuKos),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
racusans  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  b  c  414.  lie  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  Euryelus.  (Thuc  vL  96.)  [A.  H. C.J 
DI'OMUS  {Aloftos%  a  son  of  Colyttus,  a  fa- 
vourite and  attendant  of  Heracles,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demos  of  Diomeia  was  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  w.  Kwooafryts, 
Ai6fina.)  [L.  S.j 

DI'OMUS  (Afo/iot),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  was 
mentioned  as  such  in  two  poems  of  Epicharmus. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  [L.  S.] 

DION,  a  king  in  Laconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognaue.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  I  phi  tea,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  betray  the  gods  nor 
search  after  forbidden  things.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sus also  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  well  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Carya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
visit,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  their  sister,  and  when 
Dionysus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
mand of  Apollo,  they  were  seised  with  raging  mad- 
having  gone  to  the  heighte  of  Taygetus, 
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they  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.  Carya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  was  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  viii.  30;  Caryatm.)  [L.  S.] 
DION  (Aiwr),  a  Syracuaan,  son  of  Hipparinns. 
His  father  had  been  from  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  subsequently  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache.  These  circumstances  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relations  with  Dionysius,  and 
the  latter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  abilities,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  him  in  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  ( Plut  Dion,  3—5  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion, 
1.)  Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aris- 
tomache.  Of  this  close  connexion  and  favour  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
sius he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  as&ist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
tilage. (Plut  Dion,  6.)  He  made  no  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  all 
his  father's  power,  but  his  near  relationship  to  the 
sons  of  the  latter  by  his  wife  Aristomache,  as  well 
m  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made  himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stern  charac- 
ter, and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato 
when  that  philosopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  be  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.  From  these  he  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  ut- 
most distinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistus,  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Plut.  Dion,  7-14  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  3,  4;  Diod. 
xvi.  6.)  The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  at  times  also  visiting  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  and  displaying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.  But  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing bis  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  his 
wife  to  marry  auother  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Plut  Dion,  15—21 ;  PseudVPlat  Epitt.  6  ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvi  6.) 

His  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopularity  of 
Dionysius  and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  forces 
apparently  very  insufficient  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  Syracusan  exiles  then  in  Greece  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  he  sailed  from  Zacyn- 
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thus  with  only  two  merchant  ship*  and  less  than 
1000  mercenary  troops.  The  absence  of  IHonysius 
and  of  his  chief  supporter  I'hilistus,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  favoured  his  enterprise  ; 
he  landed  at  Mtnoa  in  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  volunteers  from  all 
parts,  advanced  without  opposition  to  Syracuse, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  city  being 
a lu-m dotted  by  the  forces  of  IHonysius,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  Hand.  (Diod.  xvi.  9,  10;  Plot 
-2—28.)  Dion  and  his 
now  appointed  by  the  Sy 
chief,  and  they  proceeded  to  invest  the  citadel. 
Dionysius  meanwhile  returned,  but  having  failed 
in  a  sally  from  the  island,  his  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  I'hilistus,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sea- 
ii^lit,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollocrntes  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  charge  of  the  citadel,  (a  c  356.) 
But  dissensions  now  broke  out  among  the  be- 
siegers:  Heracleides,  who  hud  lately  arrived  from 
the  Peloponnese  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Syra- 
ciisan  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion  ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mercenary  troops  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  withdrew  with  them 
to  Ijeontini.  The  disasters  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaders,  soon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  wns 
appointed  sole  general  autocrntor.  ■  Not  long  after, 
Apollocrates  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der the  citadel.  (Diod-  xvi!  11—13,  16—20; 
Pltrt.  Mom,  29—50.) 

]>i->a  was  now  sole  master  of  Syracuse ;  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  accused  hy  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  hy  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging;  but  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
his  chief  opponent,  Hernclcides,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adversaries  ; 
but  these  measures  only  nggrnvated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  his  own  im- 
mediate followers,  (hie  of  them,  Callippus,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  (ireece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  agninst  him,  and  having  gnined  over 
some  of  his  Zacynthian  guards,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own*  house,  B.  c.  353.  (Plut, 
IHnm,  52—57;  Com.  Nep.  Di<m%  6—9;  Diod. 
xvi.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Ncpos,  he  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  has  been  immoderately  praised  by  some  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  disposition,  qualities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affaire.  Kven  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  after- 
wards abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutarch,  Dion;  comp.  Timol.  e. 
P.  Aemil.  2 ;  Athen.  xi.  p  508,  e.)  [E.  H.  R] 
DION  (Afaw).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their  kin?,  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  king's  secret  agents,  and  the  strongest  sus- 
picion of  the  murder  fell  upon  M.  Caeliu*.  (Cic 
Aaid.  iv.  4.  pro  Cud.  10.  21 ;  Strab,  xrii.  p.  79'  .) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  pr<>- 
verbs.  who  is  mentioned  by  Zenobios  (v.  5-1)  and 
Apostoliua.  (xix.  24  ;  comp.  Suid.  *.  r.  ri  AWm 
ypi  ;  Apnstol.  xv.  3;  Suid.  ».  r.  ov$*  'HpeutK^t ; 
Schneidewin,  Corp.  I'tirormiopr.  i.  pp.  1 1 9,  1 42.) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  player,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  played  the  Bacchic  spondee  on 
the  flute.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  G38.)  It  may  be  that 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  vukemouit,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Varto.  (Fraym.  p.  198,  ed.  Bipont.) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  by  Vorro  (<h>  H. 
R.  u  1),  Columella  (i.  1),  and  Pliny  ajnong  the 
Greek  writers  on  agriculture ;  but  he  is  otherwise 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Halesa  in  Sicily.  Through  the  favour  of 
Q.  Metellus.  be  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  and 
the  name  of  Q.  MeteUus  Dion.  His  son  had  a 
large  fortune  left  him,  which  incited  the  avarice  of 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in  various  ways,  arid 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  described  as 
a  very  honest  and  trustworthy  man.  (Cic  is  Verr. 
i.  10,*  ii.  7,  8.) 

6.  Of  Pergamos,  is  mentioned  as  the  accuser  of 
Polemocmtes.  (Cic.  pro  f/uar.  30  )  A  few  more 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  enumerated  l>v 
Reimarns.  (De  Vil..$e.,  CasmDion.  §2.)  [  L.  S.  | 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIANUS.  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome.  He  probably  derived 
the  gentile  name  of  Cossius  from  one  of  his  ances- 
tors, who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassi  i  gens ;  for  his  father, 
Cossius  Apronianuft,  had  already  borne  it  He  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Cocceianus 
from  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceiunns,  the  orator, 
who,  according  to  Reimarns,  was  his  grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side.  Dion  Ca*»ius  Cocceianus,  or 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  Cassius,  was 
born,  about  a.  D.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He 
was  educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  (ireece.  After 
the  completion  of  his  literary  studies,  he  appears 
to  have  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
be  had  the  administration,  and  after  his  father's 
death,  about  a.  n.  180,  be  went  to  Rome;  so  that 
he  arrived  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  reigu 
of  M.  Aurelius,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Commodus. 
He  had  then  attained  the  senatorial  age  of  twenty- 
6ve,  and  wns  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  sena- 
tor; but  he  did  not  obtain  any  honours  under 
Commodus,  except  the  aedileship  and  quaestorship, 
and  it  was  not  till  a.  n.  193,  in  the  reign  of  Perti- 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  praetor.  During 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  Dion 
Cossius  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  time 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  thus 
assisting  his  friends,  and  partly  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  a  history  of  Commodus,  of  whose  actions  be 
was  a  constant  eye-witness  After  the  fall  of  this 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  senators,  voted  far 

his 


the  elevation  of  Pertinax,  a.  d.  193,  who 
friend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  the 
proctorship,  which  however  he  did  not  enter  upon 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Septi- 
niius  Severus.  During  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax 
Dion  Cassius  enjoyed  the  . 
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conducted  himself  on  all  occasions  as  nn  upright 
nnd  virtuous  man.  The  accession  of  Septimius 
Severus  raised  great  hopes  in  Dion  of  being  further 
promoted ;  but  these  hopes  were  not  realised,  not- 
withstanding the  favour  which  Severus  shewed  him 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Severn*,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams  | 
nnd  prodigies  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Severn*, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
night  after  he  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
calli-d  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  out  the  ma- 
terials he  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 
Commodus.  A  similar  dream  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Severn* 
nnd  Caracal  la.  When  the  history  of  CommoduB 
was  completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
was  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  about  the  reign  of  Comtnodiis. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  far  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeding Severus,  so  far  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Keinmrus  conceives  that  Dion  began  collecting  his 
materials  in  A.  n.  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Severus  in  A.  D.  211,  he  commenced  the  composi- 
tion of  his  work,  which  would  thus  have  been 
completed  in  a.  d.  222. 

The  reason  why  Severus  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  prolwbly  owing  to  the  emperor's  change  of  opi- 
nion respecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  nf  his  reign,  he  ail  mi  red  Commodus  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him  ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  an 
admirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
being  conferred  upon  bim.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla  it  becntuo  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
senators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  travels  and  Dion  was  one  of  them, 
lie  bitterly  complains  of  having  been  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  spend  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant's  dis- 
graceful conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it.  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Nicomedcia;  but  he  does  not 
ap]>car  to  have  gone  any  further  ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
speak  as  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports. Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  a^ain 
called  him  to 'Asia,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  a.  b.  218,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  three  years,  on 
account  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Home,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  was  raised,  during  his  a!>- 
•eiice,  to  the  consulship,  either  a.  n.  219  or  220. 
After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
a.  u.  224.    After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent. 
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in  a.  n.  22fi,  as  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Punnonia.  'In  the  latter  province  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  a.  n.  229,  to  his  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  bim,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  feel  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  appears  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bad  foot,  be  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment. At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  nnd 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Respecting  his  family  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassius  whom  we  find  consul  in  a.  i>.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  onr  historian.  The  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  Ufe  of  Dion  Cassius  is  derived 
from  scattered  parages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassias :  1 .  The 
work  on  dreams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost.  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  ptease  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  have  regretted  its  publication ;  for,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  his  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Severus 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  3.  On  the  reign  of  the  era- 
|ieror  Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas;  nnd,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
nnd  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  5.  %Y.v6- 
Sui,  that  is.  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Oetica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jnmnndes,  and  Freculphus ;  while 
from  Philostrntus  (  Vit.  Snph.  L  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  its  anthor.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  ('Pw^uxuri)  laropia),  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  decade,  like  Livy's  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  n.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Ni 
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The  excerpta,  which  A.  Mai  bat  published  from  a 
Vatican  MS.,  and  which  belonged  to  a  work  contain- 
ing the  history  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bear  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Cassius,  but  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
continued  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  continuation  was  the  work 
of  Joanne*  Antiochenua.  Dion  Cassius  himself 
(lxxii.  18)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  history  of 
republican  Home  briefly,  but  that  he  endeavoured 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
wituess.  Unfortunately,  ouly  a  comparatively 
•mall  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
entire.  Of  the  first  thirty -four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments,  and  the  Excerpta,  which  Ursinus, 
Valesius,  und  A.  Mai  have  successively  published 
from  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus.  A  few  more  fragments 
have  recently  lieen  published  by  F.  Hoaoe  (IHunu 
( 'aiutii  /if/rvrum  drprrditorum  /'rtujmetUa,  Doun, 
1840,  8vo.),  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  Zonaras,  in  his 
Annals,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  followed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  Annals  may  be  regarded  as  on  epi- 
tome of  Dion  Cassius.  There  is  a  considerable 
frogmen  t  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
35th  book,  which  ho  wevcr  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  36'th,  and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  54th 
tho  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Milhridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
n.  c.  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  60, 
have  not  come  to  us  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  them  ;  and  we  there- 
fore have  in  all  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  some  one  cither  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinus.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  same  person  who  epi- 
tomized the  portion  from  the  55th  to  the  60th 
book.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  library,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig,  1832, 
8vo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Morelli,  and  printed  first  at  Has- 
sano,  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Paris,  in  folio, 
uniform  with  Rcitnarus's  edition  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
source  of  information.  In  the  first  of  the  fragments 
published  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
he  had  rend  nearly  everything  which  bad  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  m  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
manifest  everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tho- 


rough knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  hi»  na- 
tions of  Roman  life  and  Roman  institutions  were 
far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors, such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicanuusns. 
Whenever  he  is  led  into  error,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentic 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes  (Uii.  19),  that 
the  history  of  the  empire  presented  much  more 
difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  re- 
public In  those  parts  in  winch  he  relates  contem- 
porary events,  his  work  forms  a  sort  of  medium 
between  real  history  and  mere  memoir*  of  the 
emperors.  His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  com- 
plete and  as  accurate  as  possible  of  all  the  impor- 
tant events;  but  his  work  is  not  on  that  aceonut 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  events,  for  he  en- 
deavours, like  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus, 
to  trace  the  events  to  their  causes,  and  to  make  us 
see  the  motives  of  men's  actions.  In  his  endea- 
vours to  make  us  see  the  connexions  of  occurrences 
he  sometimes  eveu  neglects  the  chronological  order, 
like  his  great  models.  But  with  all  these  excel- 
lences, Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of  Thucy- 
dides nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  bis 
faults  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  those  of  his  age 
than  of  his  individual  character  as  an  historian. 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, and  the  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  his 
history,  which  is  nut  free  from  a  rhetorical  tinge, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in 
it.  They  may  not  be  pure  invention*,  and  may 
have  an  historical  groundwork,  but  their  form  is 
rhetorical  ;  though  we  must  own  that  they  are 
among  the  best  rhetorical  productions  of  the  time. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  classic  writers  of  ancient 
Greece ;  but  his  language  is  nevertheless  full  of  pe- 
culiarities, barbarisms,  and  Latinisms,  probably  the 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Italy ;  and  the 
praise  which  Photius  (Hit/.  Cod.  71)  bestows  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  must  be  greatly 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion 
seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without  any 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement.  (See  the  excel- 
lent essay  of  Reimarus,  IM  Vita  el  Script**  Caaru 
IHorU,  appended  to  his  edition ;  R.  Wilmans,  Lit 
FutUAtu  et  Audoritate  Dumu  Oasmi,  Berlin,  1835, 
8vo. ;  Schlosser,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Lo- 
renz's  German  translation  of  Dion,  Jena,  1826,  3 
vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  brief  but  admirable  character- 
istic of  Dion  by  Niebuhr  in  his  **  Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist,"  edited  by  Dr.  Scbmita,  L  pp.  72 — 78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Cassius  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  N.  Leonketiua,  Venice, 
1526' ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original 
is  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  1544,  fob),  which 
contains  from  book  35  to  60.  H.  Stephens  then 
gave  a  new  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Xy lander.  (Geneva,  1591,  fol  )  The  epitome  of 
Xiphilinus  from  book  60  to  80  was  first  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Lcunclavius.  (Frankfurt,  1592, 
and  Hanau,  1606,  fol.)  After  the  fragments  and 
eclogae  collected  by  Ursinus  and  Valesius  had 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fabricius  formed  the  plan  of 
preparing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  Dion  Cassius ;  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  bis  plan,  which  was  carried  out  by 
his  son-in-law,  H.  S.  Reiinarus,  who  published  bis 
edition  at  Hamburg,  1 700—52,  in  2  vols.  foL 
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DION. 

The  Greek  text  is  not  much  improved  in  this  edi- 
tion, but  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of 
very  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which  it 
contains  is  made  up  of  those  of  Xylander  and 
Leunclaviu*.  A  more  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Sturz,  in  9  vols.  (Leipxig,  18*24,  8vo.),  the  ninth 
volume  of  which  (published  in  1843)  contains  the 
**  Excerpta  Vaticana,"  which  had  first  been  disco- 
vered and  published  by  A.  Mai.  {Script.  Vet.  Nov. 
Collect  ii.  p.  1 35,  Ac.,  p.  627,  Ac)        [  L.  S.] 

DION  CHRYSOSTOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
gulden- mouthed,  a  sornanie  which  he  owed  to  his 
great  talents  as  nn  orator.  He  bore  also  the  sur- 
name Cocceinnus  (Plin.  Epid  x.  85, 86),  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(OruL  xlv.  p.  513.)  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  bom 
at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
equestrian  family.  Keimarus  has  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  a  daughter  of  his  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Cassias,  the  historian.  His  father,  Pasicrates, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  great  care  on  his  son 
Dion's  education  and  the  early  training  of  his 
mind  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  part  of  bis 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  composition  <>f  seeches 
and  other  rhetorico-sophistical  essays,  but  on  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  such  pursuits  be  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  school,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  np  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
object  being  rather  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
especially  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  thus  to  bring  nbout  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophies,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peaceful  pur- 
suit*, he  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  (OraL  xlvi.  p.  212,  Ac), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome  Here  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Domitian,  who  had  so 
great  an  aversion  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultum  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  se- 
cret. (Orat.  xlvi.  p.  215,  xiii.  p.  418.)  On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  Pluto's  Phaedon  and  Demosthenes'* 
oration  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Getae,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
good.  (OraL  xxxvi.  p.  74;  comp.  xiii.  p.  418.) 
In  a.  a.  96,  when  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion 
used  his  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  favour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
accession.  (Orat.  xlv.  p.  202.)  Nerva's  successor, 
Trajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion, 
and  shewed  him  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  golden  tri- 
umphal car.  Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  ex- 
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perteneed  before,  he  returned  to  Prusa  about  a.  d. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealous  of  his  merits  and  distinc- 
tions, and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  (Orat.  L  p.  254,  Ac ),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  fellow-citirens,  and  he  again  went  to  Rome. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction :  his  kindly  disposition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  such  as  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  his  oratory  the 
admiration  of  all.  In  this  manner  he  spent  his 
last  years,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. 

Dion  Chrysostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Philostratus,  Synesius, 
and  Photius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  eighty 
orations  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  ones  known  in  the  time  of  Pho- 
tius, who,  however,  enumerates  them  in  a  some- 
what different  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  the 
productions  of  his  later  years,  and  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certain tv  be  at- 
tributed to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  mural,  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  \6yoi 
wtfi  /ScuriAf'as  or  \oyoi  0ao~<Auro<,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
Atoyiryjt  $  vepi  rvpavvl&ot,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom  ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator;  further,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
various  towns  which  he  sometimes  praises  and 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner ;  and  lastly,  orations  on 
mythical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others. 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mentions  one  on  the  Getae,  which  Casaubou  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  Philostratus  (  Vil.  Soph.  i.  7), 
who  says,  M  how  fit  Dion  i Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  his  Getica."  There 
are  extant  also  6ve  letters  under  the  name  of  Dion, 
and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  arc  published 
in  Boissonade's  Ad  Mariui  ViL  J*tvd.  p.  85,  Ac, 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
productions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style ;  the  author  most  successfully  imi- 
tated the  classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperidcs,  and  Aeschines.  His  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi- 
nent talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  bis 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  raised  him  at  once 
above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always 
able  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and 
his  prooemia  are  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  44  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus," says  Niebuhr  (Lecture*  on  Rom.  Hint. 
ii.  p.  263,  ed.  Schniitx),  M  was  an  author  of  un- 
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DIONYSIUS. 

"Tragic  Pleiad"  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 

(Fabric,  ii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.] 

DIONY'SICLES(Aiow«r*Ai»T),  a  statuary  of 
Miletus,  who  made  the  statue  of  Detnocratrs  of 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wrestling  at  Olvmpia.  ( Paus. 
vi  17  §  I.)  [P.  a] 

DIONYSIDO'RUS(Aiwu<ri3*p©f)t  an  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus, 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (ii. 
Ill),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Villoison,  1'roUq.  cul  II  p.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  YSIODO'RUS.  1.  A  statuary  and  worker 
in  silver,  and  a  disciple  of  Critias.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  g  25.) 

2.  Of  Colophon,  a  pinter  of  some  note.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  11.  a.  40.  §  42.)  [P.S.] 

DlONY'SIUS(A«W(r«»),  tyrant  of  IlKaac- 
lkia  on  the  Euxine.  He  was  a  son  of  Clearcbus, 
who  had  assumed  the  tyranny  in  his  native  place, 
and  wait  succeeded  by  his  son  Tiniotheus.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Dionysius  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chae runout, 
B.  c.  338.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Dionysius  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Heracleia,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tyrants,  ap- 
plied to  Alexander  to  restore  the  republican  go- 
vernment at  Heracleia,  but  Dionysius,  with  the 
assistance  of  Alexander's  sister,  Cleopatra,  con- 
trived to  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  to  that 
effect.  Rut  still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  frit 
very  safe  in  his  position,  as  wc  may  conjecture 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  received 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  tvBvula,  that  is  joy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Heracleans  now  ap- 
plied to  Perdiccas,  against  whom  Dionysius  endea- 
voured to  secure  himself  by  joining  his  enemies. 
Dionysius  therefore  married  Amastris,  the  former 
wife  of  Craterus,  who  secured  to  him  considerable 
advantages,  A  friendship  with  Antigonus  was 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his  war  against  Asan- 
der.  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  mar- 
ried Dionysius's  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Dio- 
nysius thus  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  ft,  c.  30b", 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed  their  example, 
but  he  died  soon  after.  He  was  an  unusually  f.it 
man,  which  increased  at  length  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  which  was  therefore 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial  means. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  his  own  fat. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  jnstest  of 
all  the  tyrants  that  had  ever  lived.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Zathras,  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  by  his  second  son  Clearchus  II.  The 
death  of  Dionysius  must  have  taken  place  in  B.  c 
306  or  305,  as,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  53,  and  after  a  reign  of  32  years,  for 
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common  talent,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  that  unfortunate 
atfe.  It  makes  one  sad  to  see  him  waste  his  bril- 
liant oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  subjects. 
S»me  of  his  works  are  written  in  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  language,  which  is  pure  Attic  Greek  and 
without  affectation  :  it  is  clear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  language  of  Athens  his  own,  and  he 
handled  it  as  a  master.  He  appears  in  all  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and  free  from 
the  vanity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  one 
perceives  the  silent  consciousness  of  his  |>owers.  He 
was  an  unaffected  Platonic  philosopher,  and  lived 
with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which  was  to  htm  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its  em- 
peror, and  everything  else.  All  this  forms  a  very 
charming  feature  in  his  character.  Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  rf  thing*  in  which  he 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind.  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tilierius  that  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards the  revival  of  Greek  literature."  (Comp. 
Philostrntus,  Vit  SopL  i.  7;  Photius,  JWV.  Cod. 
209 ;  Synesiua,  AtW  r)  irtpl  ttjj  tear*  avrdr  5ta- 
yuryijx  ;  Suid.  *.  r.  Auw  ;  Westermann,  O'ejrk.  d. 
Urieth.  IWrttt:  $  87,  Ace,  and  Reilage  x.  p.  317, 
Act ;  Emperius.  «/<•  Knlw  IHomia  CkriixiamL,  Braun- 
schweig, 1810,  8vo.) 

Pasting  over  the  editions  of  separate  orations  of 
Dion  Chrysostomus,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  nil  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paravioinus  at  Milan  (1476,  n...).  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Manutius.  (Venice,  1551, 
Hvo  )  The  next  edition  of  importance  is  that  of 
CI.  Morel  (Paris  1601),  which  was  reprinted  in 
1623  with  a  I^ntin  translation  of  Naogeorgius  and 
notes  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  is 
that  of  Retake,  Leipxig,  1784,  2  vols.  Rvo.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  critical  editicn  by  Kmperius 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.  | 

DIONAEA  (AtsM'na),  a  metronymic  form  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite, 
( <  >rph.  Aty.  1  320 ;  Virg.  Am.  iii.  1 9.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  the  dove.  (Stat.  Si/r.  iii.  5. 
HO.)  [L.  S-] 

DIO'NE  (Ai«n>).  a  female  Titan,  a  daughter  of 
Ocennus  andTethys  ( Hesiod.  Theixj.  333),  and.  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether 
and  <te.  (Hvgin.  Fuh.  Praef. ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  i. ;  Horn.  //. 
v.  370,  Ace.)  When  Aphrodite  wns  wounded  by 
Dioniedes,  Dione  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  Diomedet.  (Horn.  IL  v.  405.)  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  M.  93.) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepreon,on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Strah. 
viii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  places  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strnb.  vii.  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. (Schol.  «//  Find.  J'trth.  iii.  177  ;  Hesych.  s.  c. 
BaKxov  Aitvrqi.)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7;  Hvgin. 
Fnf>.  83 ;  Pherecvd.  p.  1 1 5,  ed.  Sturx.)    [  L.  S.J 

DION  Y'SI  ADES  or  DION  Y 'SIDES  (Auwwri- 
dSijr,  Atovixrilhp).  1.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid.  s.t».) 

2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  was,  according  to 
StrnLo  (xiv.  p.  675),  the  best  of  the  poets  in  the 
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which  other*  my  33  years.  (Diod.  xyL  88,  zz. 
70 ;  A  then.  xii.  p.  549;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  13; 
Memnon,  up.  PkU.  OmL  224.)  [  L.  S.] 

DIONY'SlUS  (Ajarrf<rM«)  the  Elder,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  born  in  B.  c  431  or 
430,  as  we  are  told  thut  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old  when  he  first  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Sy- 
racuse. (Cic  Tine  v.  20.)  We  know  nothing  of 
his  family,  but  that  his  father's  name  was  Jlenno- 
crates,  and  that  he  was  born  in  a  private  but  not 
low  station,  so  that  he  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  began  life  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  in 
a  public  office.  (Cic.  Ttuc.  v.  20,  22 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
yi,  96,  xiv.  66  ;  lsocr.  Philip.  §  73  ;  Dem.e.  LepL 
§  141,  p.  506 ;  Polyaeu.  StntUy.  v.  2.  §  2.)  He 
appears  to  have  early  taken  part  in  the  political 
dissensions  which  agitated  Syracuse  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  hav- 
ing joined  in  the  attempt  of  Hcrmocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  effect  by  force 
his  restoration  from  exile,  was  so  severely  wounded 
as  to  be  left  fur  dead  upon  the  spot.  (Diod.  xiii. 
75.)  We  next  hear  of  him  as  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  bad  iuvaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  (iisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Sclinus,  II  intern,  and  Agrigentum.  These  disas- 
ters, and  especially  the  failure  of  the  Syracusan 
general,  Daphnaeus,  to  relievo  Agrigentuiu,  had 
created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself.  He  came  for- 
ward in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  the 
unsuccessful  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  historian,  and  Hippariuus,  men  of 
wealth  and  influence,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  up- 
pointing  others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself.  (Diod.  xiii.  91,  92;  Aristot. 
PoliL  v.  5,  6.)  His  efforts  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction  of  af- 
fairs. He  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  recall  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partisans  of 
Hemioc rales,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  their 
leader,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy. 
Being  soon  after  sent  to  Gela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  favour  both 
of  the  people  of  Gela  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
returned  abruptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 
the  assembled  people  distinct  charges  of  corruption 
and  treachery  against  his  brother  generals.  These 
found  ready  belief,  and  it  was  determined  to  depose 
all  the  others  and  appoint  Diouvsius  sole  general, 
with  full  power*.  (Diod.  xiii."  92— 94.)  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c.  405,  the  first 
appointment  of  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  geneials 
having  been  in  Dec  406.  Corop.  Clinton,/*'.  JJ.il 
p.  82;  Diod.  t.c;  Dionya.  vii.  I.)  According  to 
Plutarch,  indeed,  Ilippariuus,  who  is  represented 
by  Aristotle  ( PUU.  v.  6)  as  lending  his  aid  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Dionysius,  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed his  colleague  in  the' chief  command  (IMuL 
IHoHy  3) ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  autho- 
rity could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
he  plays  no  part  in  the  subsequent  transactions. 

The  position  of  general  autnerator  by  no  means 
implied  in  itself  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  but 
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the  measures  of  Dionysius  soon  rendered  it  such ; 
and  we  may  date  from  this  period  the  commencemcn  t 
of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without 
interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was  to  pro- 
cure, on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000 
men:  at  the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  who  were  un- 
favourable to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partisans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus,  the  heads 
of  the  opposite  party.    (Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.) 

His  first  operations  in  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians were,  however,  unsuccessful.  Having 
advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
iuliabitanto  both  of  Oela  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Camarina.  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracuse 
availed  themselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
power.  For  a  moment  they  were  masters  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  plans  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  city,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  cruel t v.  (Diod.  xiii. 
108—1 1 3,  xiv.  44  ;  Plut  Dion,  3.)'  He  soon  after- 
wards gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Himilco,  whose  army  had  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Carthage  B.  c  405.    (Diod.  xiii.  114.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immediate 
dependents  to  dwell ;  and  while  he  courted  the 
favour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  lands  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numbers  by  admitting 
many  aliens  and  newly-freed  slaves  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  These  measures  naturally  gave  um- 
brage to  the  higher  class  of  citizens  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  against  the 
Sicilians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  They  were 
instantly  joined  by  the  exiles  who  had  established 
.  themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
j  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  he 
t  managed  to  extricate  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  body 
'  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  seconded  by  the  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  favourable  terms ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xiv.  7 — 9.)  From 
this  time  his  authority  at  Syracuse  appears  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  disarm  those  citizens  whom 
he  had  still  cause  to  fear,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of  tho 
exiles  disaffected  to  his  government,    (lb.ee  10, 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  Clink  i- 
dian  cities  of  Sicily.    Naxos,  Catena,  and  Leon- 
tini,  successively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
j  force  or  treachery.    The  inhabitants  were  either 
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Sold  as  slaves  or  compelled  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
Naxo*  wm  utterly  destroyed,  and  Catana  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Campania!!  mercenaries,  u.  c 
403.  (Diod.  xiv.  14,  15.)  For  several  years  after 
thia  he  appear*  to  have  been  occupied  in  strengthen- 
ing  his  power  and  in  preparation*  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  work*  which  he  at  this  time  erected, — 
the  dock*  adapted  for  the  reception  of  several  hun- 
dred ship*,  and  the  wall  of  30  stadia  iu  length,  en- 
closing the  whole  eitent  of  the  Epipolae,  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  is  attested  by  it*  existing  remain* 
ut  the  present  day.  (Diod.  xiv.  18,  42  ;  Smith'* 
AW»,p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  B.  c.  397  that  Dionysiu*  con- 
sidered himself  sufficiently  *troiig,  or  hi*  prepara- 
tion* enough  advanced,  to  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage. He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
large  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remarkable  tor  the 
number  of  quadriremcs  and  quinquereme*  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Cartha- 
ginian* had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Africa,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.  Dionysiu*  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greek*  of  Gela,  Agrigcntum,  Hitnera,  and 
Selinus,  which  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage 
by  the  late  treaty  of  405,  but  by  the  Sicilians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicanians,  in  general  tha 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thu*  advanced  without 
opposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginian*,  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  prolonged  till  near 
the  close  of  the  summer.  Segesta,  however,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  his  efforts,  and  the  next  year 
(u.  c.  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  Hitnilco  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  Motya  was  quickly  recovered  ;  the  Sica- 
nians and  Sicelians  abandoned  the  Syracusan  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  Himikoo  advanced 
unopposed  as  far  as  Messana,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utterly  destroyed.  The  Syracusan 
fleet  under  Leptincs,  the  brother  of  Dionysiu*,  was 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  latter,  not  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  forces,  and  shut 
himself  np  within  the  wall*  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Greek*,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,  his 
situation  appeared  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 

his  friends  observing,  *  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sheet. M  (1  sot  rat.  Arcki- 
tiam.  %  49;  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  8;  but  compare 
Diod.  xiv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysiu*  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Still  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  a  secret  capitulation, 
by  which  the  Carthaginian*  themselves  were  allowed 
to  deport  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Diod.  xiv.  41 
—76.) 

No  peace  was  concluded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  the  e fleets  of  their  late  disastrous 
expedition,  and  the  revolt  of  their  subjects  iu 
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Africa,  prevented  the  Carthaginians  from  renewing 
hostilities  against  Syracuse  uutil  the  summer  of 
393,  when  Mago,  who  had  succeeded  Himiloo  in 
the  command,  having  renewed  the  alliance  with 
tbe  Sicelians,  advanced  towards  Jde»*aiia.  but  was 
defeated  by  Dionysius  near  Abacaenmn.  The  next 
year  (b.  c.  392)  be  marched  against  the  Syracusan 
territory  with  a  much  greater  force ;  but  Dionysius 
having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agyris,  tyrant  of 
Agyrium,  was  enabled  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  such  distress, 
that  Mago  was  compelled  to  treat  for  peace.  Tbe 
Syracusan*  also  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Carthaginians 
abandoned  their  Sicelian  allies,  and  Dionysiu*  be- 
came roaster  of  Tauromenium:  in  other  respects, 
both  parties  remained  nearly  as  before  (Diod. 

xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  tn  continue 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  he  had  previously 
engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Already, 
before  the  Carthaginian  war,  he  had  secured  the 
alliance  of  the  Locrians  by  marrying  Doris,  tbe 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  citizen*.  Rhe- 
giuin,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  uniformly  hostile 
to  him,  and  was  tbe  chief  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  exiles.  (Diod.  xiv.  40.)  Hence 
Dionysius  established  at  Messana,  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Hhnilco,  a  colony  of  citisens  from  Locri 
and  its  kindred  city  of  Medama,  to  be  a  stronghold 
against  Khegium.  (xiv.  78.)  His  designs  in  this 
quarter  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  Lncanians  of  the  interior, 
concluded  a  league  for  their  common  defence  at 
once  agaiust  the  barbarians  and  Dionysius.  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
Lucanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their  assistance 
under  his  brother  Leptines,  B.  c  390.  (xiv.  91, 
100 — 102.)  The  next  year  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Italian 
Greeks  at  the  river  Helorus ;  and  this  success  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  Caulonia,  Hipponium, 
and  finally,  after  a  siege  protracted  for  nearly 
eleven  months,  of  Rhegium  itself,  B.  c.  387.  (xiv. 
103— 10H,  1 1 1.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
cities  were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Syracuse, 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Locrians. 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  great* 
ness,  and  during  tbe  twenty  years  that  elapsed 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  possessed  an  amount 
of  power  and  influence  far  exceeding  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
In  Sicily  he  held  undisputed  rule  over  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island,  while  tbe  principal  cities  of  the 
interior  and  those  along  the  north  coast,  a*  far  as 
Cephaloediuiu,  were  either  subject  to  him,  or  held 
by  his  close  and  dependent  allies,  (xiv.  78,  96.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  preci*«  ex- 
tent of  his  influence:  direct  dominion  he  bad  ap- 
parently none.  But  hi*  allies,  the  Locrians,  were 
masters  of  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  tbe 
peninsula,  and  hi*  powerful  fleet*  gave  him  the 
command  both  of  tbe  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic 
seas.  In  the  former  he  repressed  tbe  piracies  of 
the  Etruscans,  and,  under  pretence  of  retaliation, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triremes  against  them,  with  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Caere,  and 
plundered  its  wealthy  temple  of  Matata,  (Diod, 

xv.  14  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  226  ;  Pseud  -AristoL  Orxxmom. 
ii.  2  )    On  this  occasion  he  is  also  said  to  have 
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n«sniled  Corsica  (Strab.  /.  c\  but  probably  did  not 
form  any  permanent  establishment  there.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition.    He  endeavoured 
to  secure  it  by  establishing  a  colony  on  the  isbind 
of  Lissa,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at  Lis»us 
in  Epeirus  (comp.  Scymn.  Chius,  1.  412;  Diod. 
xv.  13,  14),  where  he  kept  up  a  considerable  naval 
force,  and  another  at  Adria  in  Picenum.    ( Etym. 
Magn.  s.  r.,  A&plai.)   Aucona  too  was  probably 
founded  by  him  at  the  same  time.    (Flin.  H.  N. 
iii.  13;  Strab.  t.  p.*24l  ;  A  mold's  Home%  vol.  i. 
p.  437.)    With  the  same  view  he  sent  a  squadron 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  preventing  the 
Athenians  from  establishing  themselves  at  Corcyra, 
B.  c.  37:*.    (Xcn.  Hell,  vi.  2.  §§  4,  33.)    The  ex- 
tent of  his  commercial  relations  may  be  inferred 
from  his  importing  horses  for  his  chariots  from  the 
Veuetian  tribes  at  the  bead  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  212.)    As  early  as  a  c  402  he  is  mentioned 
us  sending  large  supplies  of  corn  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.    (Liv.  iv.  52;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid.  ii. 
p.  564.)    At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  Ulyrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossians  (Diod.  xiv.  13), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  who  had 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who  I 
continued  from  this  time  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.   (Justin,  xx.  5 ;  Xen. 
lldl.vW.  1.$$  20,31.)  In  Greece  itself  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  (Diod.  xiv.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  successive  years  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Tbebuns. 
(Xen.  /Jell,  vii.  1.  $$  20,  28;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
He  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  thev  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.  (Epist 
Phiupp.  ap.  Dem.  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail.  In  a  c  363  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car- 
thage led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
sius was  completely  victorious,  and  Mago,  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  fell;  but  in  the  second  the 
Syracusans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  river 
Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  xv.  15 — 17.)  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  a  a  3o'H,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  extreme 
western  point  of  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Lily- 
baeum.  Hostilities  were  however  suspended  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
resumed  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  a  c.  367.  H is 
List  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  ou  by  ex- 
cessive feasting ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
(Diod.  xv.  74  ;  Plut  ZWoa,  6 ;  Corn.  Nep.  />«>», 2.) 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  had 
married  almost  exactly  at  the  tame  time— some 


said  even  on  the  same  day— Doris,  a  Locrian  of 
distinguished  birth,  and  Aristomacbe,  a  Syracusan, 
the  daughter  of  bis  old  patron  and  supporter  Hip- 
parinus.  (Diod.  xiv.  44  ;  Plut  Ditm,  3.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  Aristomache  bore 
him  two  sons,  Hippariniis  and  Nysseus,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  (Plut  Dion, 6  ; 
Com.  Nep.  Dion,  1  ;  Athen.  x.  pp.  435 — 6.) 

The  character  of  Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colours  by  many  ancient  writers ;  he 
appears  indeed  to  have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  its  worst  sense,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  related  by  Cicero, 
Aelian,  Polyaenus,  and  other  later  writers,  are 
grossly  exaggerated;  but  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  opposition  to  Gelon  and 
others  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Plut  />*/«,  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.    He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  well  as 
great  personal  courage ;  but  he  was  altogether  un- 
scrupulous in  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement     Thus  while  be 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  held  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Pint  Uvm%  7),  he 
exhausted  his  subjects  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
w.i*  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money.    (Aristot  Pol.  r.  1 1  ; 
Pseud.-Aristot  Ocamom.  ii.  2.    The  statements  of 
the  latter  must  be  received  with  caution,  bnt  they 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact)  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv. 
45),  and  he  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fallen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helorus.  (Diod. 
xiv.  105.)    But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  pos- 
session of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist- 
ency may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.    In  his 
latter  years  he  became  extremely  suspicious,  and 
apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guard  against  it    Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge- 
ration.   (Cic.  Ttuc  r.  20 ;  Plut  Dio*.  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it- 
self, both  by  increasing  the  population  with  the 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  cities, 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  (Diod.  xv.  13; 
Isocrat  Patugyr.  §  145.)  At  the  same  time  he 
displayed  bis  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  nch  pre- 
sents both  to  Olympia  and  Delphi.  (Diod.  xiv. 
109,  xvi.  57.)  ,  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prixe  of  tragedy  at  Athena  Here  be  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prises ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  bis  death,  bore  away  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaea,  with  a  play  called  "The  Ran- 
som of  Hector."  These  honours  seem  to  prove 
that  his  poetry  could  not  have  been  altogether  so 
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contemptible  a*  it  is  represented  by  later  writer* ; 
but  only  the  titles  of  tome  of  his  dramas  and  a  few 
detached  lines  are  preserved  to  us.  lie  i»  especially 
blamed  for  the  use  of  far-fetched  and  unusual  ex- 
pressions. (I>iod.  xiv.  109;  xv.  74  ;  Tzetx.  ChiL 
v.  178 — 185;  Cic.  Ttuc.  v.  22;  Lucian,  adv.  /*- 
dot-turn.  $  1.5;  llelladius,  ap.  Fkotium.  p.  532,  h. 
ed.  Bekk.)  Some  fragments  of  his  tragedies  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeus  (Flurileg.  38,  2  ;  38,  6  ;  49,  .9  ; 
.98,  30  ;  103,  2 ;  125,  8  ;  Edogac^  i.  4,  19)  and  in 
Athenacus.   (ix.  p.  401,  f.) 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
seeking  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxe- 
nu*  at  his  table,  patronizing  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in 
1  Lily  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse, 
lie  however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
S.cily  in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  his 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  us 
that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably 
gross  exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  so 
far  founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence,  (Diod.  xv.  6,  7 ;  Plut  Dion,  5; 
Lucian,  av/r.  Indod.  §  15;  Txetx.  Chil.  v.  152,  Ac; 
but  compare  A  then.  i.  p.  6,  f.)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(Txete.  Chil.  v.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  by  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
F.phorus  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  authors 
aro  now  extant.  Diodorus  is  our  chief,  indeed 
almost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  events  of  his 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  his  government  and 
character  is  given  in  Arnold's  History  of  Home. 
(Vol.  i.  c  21.)  Mitford's  elaborate  account  of  his 
reign  is  rather  an  apology  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  as  partial.      [  K.  H.  B.] 

DION  Y'Sl  L'S  (Aiorvo-tot)  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power  at  Syra- 
cuse, u.  c.  367.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  his 
power  by  the  people,  appears  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  ;  but  it  could  have  l»cen  merely  nominal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  xv.  74.)  Dionysius  was  at  this 
time  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  had  l«cn 
brought  up  at  his  father's  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  affairs.  (Plot.  Dion.  9.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  flat- 
terers nnd  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
r«ign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73;  Clinton,  F.  //.  ii.  p.  26*8), 
we  have  very  little  information  :  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  father's  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Adria- 
tic, for  which  end  he  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians-  (Xen. 
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/Ml.  vii.  4.  §  12.)  But  bis  character 
and  indolent ;  he  hastened  to  conclude  by  a  treaty 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  he  found 
himself  engaged  on  his  accession  ;  and  the  only 
other  war  that  lie  undertook  was  one  against  the 
Lucanians,  probably  in  defence  of  his  Italian 
allies,  which  he  also  quickly  bronght  to  a  close. 
( Diod.  xvi  5.)   Philistus,  the  historian,  who,  after 
having  been  one  of  his  father's  chief  supporters 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  enjoyed 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  yoauger 
Dionysius,  and  appears  to  have  been  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  all  his  military  enterprises.  Notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  is  represented  as 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  excesses  of 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  party  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.    The  banish- 
ment of  Dion  contributed  to  render  Dionysius  tin- 
popular  among  the  Syracusans,  who  began  also  to 
despise  him  for  his  indolent  and  dissolute  life,  as 
well  as  for  his  habitual  drunkenness.    Yet  his 
court  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  great  place 
of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  !  be- 
sides Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Aristippus  of 
Cyrene,   Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,    Speusippus.  and 
others,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  cultivated  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Arcbytaa  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Graecia.  (Pint  Dion,  18-20;  Diog.  Laert, 
iii.  21,  23;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  18,  vii.  17;  Pseud.- 
Plat.  Epist.  6.)    Much  doubt  indeed  attaches  to 
all  the  stories  related  by  Plutarch  and  other  Lite 
writers  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with 
Dionysius,  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  the  time 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily  :  the  news  of  that  event 
nnd  of  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Syracusans 
reached  him  at  Caulonia,  and  he  instantly  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  still  held  out  for 
him.  But  his  attempts  at  negotiation  having  prov- 
ed abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  having  been  re- 
pulsed, and  the  fleet  which  Philistus  had  brought 
to  his  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  his  most 
valuable  property,  leaving  the  citadel  of  Syracuse 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Apollocrates,  is.  c.  356*.  (Diod. 
xvi.  11—13,  16,  17;  Plut  Dion,  26— 37.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city 
of  his  mother,  Doris  where  he  was  received  in  the 
roost  friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants — a  confi- 
dence of  which  be  availed  himself  to  occupy  the 
citadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  establish 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  for  several  yean,  during  which 
period  he  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  licentiousness. 
(Justin,  xxi.  2,  3  ;  Clearch.  ap.  A  (km.  xii.  p.  541  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p. 259;  Aristot  FoL  t.  7.)  Meanwhile 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  at  Syracuse 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  return. 
The  history  of  these  is  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us  :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one*  tyrant  fol- 
lowed another  with  great  rapidity.  Callippus,  the 
murderer  of  Dion,  was  in  hi*  turn  driven  from  the 
city  by  Hipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by 
Aristomache,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Dion),  who 
reigned  but  two  years :  another  of  Dion's  nephews 
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Nysneus,  subsequently  obtained  the  supreme  power,  I 
and  wot  in  possesion  of  it  when  Dionysus  pre- 
sented himself  before  Syracuse  with  n  fleet,  and 
became  master  of  the  city  by  treachery.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  this  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
after  his  expulsion,  B.  c.  34<>.    (Diod.  xvi.  31, 
3b' ;  Justin,  xxi.  3 ;   Athen.  xi.  p.  508 ;  Plut 
Timol,  1.)    The  Locrians  meanwhile  to<ik  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  revolt  against  hiin  :  they 
drove  out  the  garrison  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  daughters.  (Strnb.  vi.  p. 26*0  ;  Clc- 
arch.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  .'•  I ).)    Dionysius  was  not 
however  able  to  reestablish  himself  firmly  in  his 
former  power.    Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily 
hud  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
governed  severally  by  petty  tyrants :  one  of  these, 
Hicctas,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontini, 
afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  Syra- 
cusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionysius,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  blockading  the 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  island.    It  was 
in  this  state  of  tiling*  that  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Sicily.    His  arms  were  not  indeed  directed  iu  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  against  Hice- 
tas and  his  Carthaginian  allies ;  but  his  rapid  suc- 
cesses and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block- 
ailed  in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther than  the  opposite  party.    He  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  of  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  B.  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Plut.  Timol.  8 — 13.)   Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  clsiss.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  hy 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
must  have  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.    Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
•hrewdness  of  observation.    (Plut.  TimJ.  14,  15; 
Justin,  xxi.  5;  Clearch.  up.  At/ten.  xii.  p.  541  : 
Aetna,  V.  It.  vi.  12;  Cic  Tusc.  iii.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionysii  :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
■till  so  far  retained,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
despotism,  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
M  oiler  (  An-kaol.  d.  Kunst.  p.  128),  the  splendid 
silver  coins,  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  com- 
monly known  as  Syrueusan  medallions,  belong  for 


the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  reigns. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  arc  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Goltzius  (a  noted  falsifier  of  coins  and  their  in- 
scriptions), who  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  A10NT2IOT.  [K.  H.  B.] 

DION  Y 'SI  US,  PAPI'RIUS,  pruefectus  nn- 
nonae  under  Commodus.  Having  procured  by  his 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  favourite  Cleander 
[Clkandkr],  he  himself  soon  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxii. 
13,  14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  ( Atoriffio!  ),  literary.  The 
number  of  persons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  is  very  great.  Meursins  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  added  some 
account  of  each  (Oronov.  Thexiur.  Ant,  Grate,  x. 
p.  577,  &c.) ;  his  list  has  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  Ionsius  {Mti.  I'/ii/os.  Script,  iii.  b', 
p.  42,  &c  ),  and  by  Kabricius  (MM.  6>.  iv.  p.  4 05), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  known.  The  list 
given  by  Suidas  is  full  of  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  j>assage  merely. 

1.  Aklil'k  Dionysus,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Halicaruassus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  a  very  skilful  musician, 
nnd  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  history. 
(Suid.  $.  v.  Aioft/mor.)  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Archaeo- 
logy. Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients  :  1.  A  Dictionary  of 
Attic  words  ('ATT»«*d  6v6para)  in  five  books,  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnus.  Photius  (DiU.  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editions 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first.  Both  editions  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionysius 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Atticutft. 
Meuraius  was  of  opinion  that  our  Dionysius  was 
the  author  of  the  work  wtpl  ax\hwv  fa'n&rwv  hcX 
i'x\it .«!(.' !«f  Af'£*o>»',  which  was  published  by 
Aldus  Manutius  (Venice,  14.06)  in  the  volume  en- 
titled '*  Horti  Adonidis  ;**  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition.  (Comp.  Schol.  Venct.  ad  Iliad. 
xv.  705 ;  Villoisou,  Prolqjom.  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (fiovattcfi  laropia)  in  3(J 
books,  with  accounts  of  citharoedi,  auletae,  and 
poets  of  all  kinds.  (Suid.  /.  c.)  3.  'PvOpttcd  famf* 
y^^arc^,  in  24  books.  (Suid. /.  c.)  4.  Mowri*-^j  wai- 
Stla  ^  SiarpiGai,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  /.  c.)  5.  A 
work  in  five  bookB  on  what  Plato  hud  said  about 
music  in  his  iroArrffa.  (Suid.  I.e.;  Eudoc  p.  131.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  city.  He  was  born  of  pagan 
parents,  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  various  philoso- 
phical sects,  and  this  led  him  at  last  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  teacher*, 
had  probably  great  influence  upon  this  step  of  his 
pupil.  After  having  been  a  presbyter  for  some 
time,  he  succeeded,  about  A.  O.  232,  Hernclas  as 
the  head  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Heraclns,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius 
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succeeded  liiin  in  the  see,  a.  d.  247.  During  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Decius,  Dionysius 
wa*  wised  by  the  soldiers  and  carried  to  Taposiris, 
a  small  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopua, 
probably  with  a  view  of  putting  him  to  death  there. 
Hut  he  escaped  from  captivity  in  a  manner  which 
he  himself  describes  very  minutely  (ap.  Etun-h. 
HuL  Ecd.  vi.  40).  He  "had,  however,  to  Buffer 
still  more  severely  iu  A.  o.  257,  during  the  perse- 
cution which  the  emperor  Vidcrian  instituted 
against  the  Christians.  Dionysius  mode  an  open 
confession  of  his  faith  before  the  emperor's  praefect 
Aemilianus,  and  was  exiled  in  consequence  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  was 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  was 
severely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years,  an  edict  of  Oallienus  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians enabled  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  combating 
heretical  opinions.  In  his  attacks  against  Sabellius 
he  was  carried  so  far  by  his  zeal,  that  he  uttered 
tilings  which  were  themselves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac- 
count by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
a  synod  for  the  purpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
bad  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately.  In  a.  d.  265 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispute 
with  Paulas  of  Samosata,  but  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  synod  on  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
year,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphancs  (Haerrt.  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
nysius wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  consisting  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
epistles  addressed  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  to 
communities,  but  all  that  is  left  us  of  them  consists 
of  fragments  preserved  in  Eusebius  and  others. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Cave, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import- 
ant. 1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  di- 
rected against  Nepos,  and  two  considerable  frag- 
ment* of  it  arc  still  extant.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii. 
28,  vii.  24.)  2.  A  work  addressed  to  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rime,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  against 
Sabellius.  Dionysius  here  excused  the  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellius.  A  great  number  of  fragments 
and  extracts  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  and  Rasilius.  3.  A  work  addressed 
to  Timothcus,  u  On  Nature,**  of  which  extracts 
arc  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (t'rwp.  Evwtg.  xiv. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  also  numerous  fragments 
are  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebius.  All  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysius,  is  collected  in  Gallandi's  Bill. 
J'utr.  iii.  p.  4Hl,&c,  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by  Simon  de  MagiKtris,  Rome,  1796,  foL  (Cave, 
Jiisi.  LU.\.  p.  95,  &c.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  son  of  Olaucus,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Trajan.  He  was  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  lie  lived,  and  was 
also  employed  in  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  grammarian  Partheuius,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Chaercmon,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
at  Alexandria.  (A then.  xi.  p.  501  ;  Suid.  «.  r. 
AioiWior  ;  Eudoc.  p.  133.) 


4.  Of  Antioch,  a  sophist,  who  seems  to  bar? 
been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  same  person  n>  the 
one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Aeneaa  of 
Gaaa  is  addressed.  He  himself  is  the  reputed 
author  of  46  letters,  which  are  still  extant.  A 
I*tin  version  of  them  was  first  printed  by  G- 
Cognatus,  in  his  **  Epistolae  Laconicae,"  Basel, 
1554,  12mo«,  and  afterwards  in  J.  Buchler's 
44  Thesaurus  EpisU  I^acon.,**  1606,  12mo.  The 
Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens,  in 
his  Collection  of  Greek  Epistles,  Paris,  1577,  8vo. 
M.-ursius  is  inclined  to  attribute  these  Epistles  to 
Dionysius  of  Miletus,  without,  however,  assigning 
any  reason  for  it. 

5.  Surnamed  Arxiopageita, an  Athenian,  who 
is  called  by  Suidas  a  most  eminent  man,  who  rose 
to  the  height  of  Greek  erudition.  He  is  said  to 
have  first  studied  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  When  be  observed  in  Egypt 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  during  tbe 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, **  either  God  himself  is  suffering,  or  be 
sympathises  with  some  one  who  is  suffering. **  On 
his  return  to  Athens  be  was  made  one  of  the 
council  of  the  Areiopagus,  whence  he  derives  his 

About  A.  D.  50,  when  St.  Paul  preached 
at  Athens,  Dionysius  became  a  Christian  (7a* 
Ada,  xviL  34),  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  only 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  but  that  he  was  installed 
in  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himself.  (Euseb.  //.  E. 
iii.  4,  iv.  23  ;  Suidas.)  He  is  further  said  to  have 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  most  cruel  tor- 
tures. Whether  Dionysius  Areiopageita  ever  wrote 
anything,  is  highly  uncertain ;  but  there  exists 
under  his  name  a  number  of  works  of  a  mystico- 
Christian  nature,  which  contain  ample  evidence 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  some  Nco- 
Platonist,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  detail  about  those  works, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  we  need  only 
remark,  that  they  exercised  a  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  formation  and  development  of 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time  of 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  those  works  were  in- 
troduced into  western  Europe  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion made  by  Scotus  Erigcna,  and  gave  tbe  first 
impulse  to  that  mystic  and  scholastic  theology 
which  afterwards  maintained  itself  for  centuries. 
(Fabric.  DiU.  Or.  vii.  p.  7,  &c;  Blhr,  Gfesci.  der 
Rom.  IM.  im  Karvliny.  Zeitalter,  §  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Arkiub,  the  teacher  and  friend  of 
Augustus,  who  also  profited  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  Areius,  Dionysius,  and  Nicanor. 
(Sucton  Aug.  89;  comp.  Arkiur.) 

7.  Surnamed  A&calaphus,  seems  to  have 
written  an  exegesis  of  the  Theodoris,  a  melic  poem 
on  Eros.  (Etym-  M.  «.  v.  Aiorfoios  ;  Athen.  xi. 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Aar.os,  seems  to  have  been  an  historian, 
as  be  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom. 
i.  p.  139)  respecting  tbe  time  at  which  Troy  wju 
taken.    (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Fmd.  Nem.  ii.  1.) 

9.  Of  Athens  i«  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  ou 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  279)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  tcvjotit,  that  is,  on  conception  or 
birth,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (s.  r.  TlpoitdyyiKroi),  where,  however,  the 
reading  mrpm*  should  be  corrected  into  ainfo-srtr, 
and  not  into  aTfowir,  as  Sylburg  proposes. 

10.  A  freedman  of  Amicus,  whose  full  name 
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therefore  was  T.  Pomponius  Dionysius.  Both 
Cicero  and  Attkus  were  very  much  attached  to 
him.    (Ck.  ad  AU.  ir.  8,  1 1,  13,  15.) 

1 1.  A  native  of  Bithvnia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega 
rk  philosopher,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Theodoras 
the  atheist.    (Strab.  xiL  p.  566  ;  Diog.  Loert  ii. 
98.) 

12.  Of  Byzantium,  appears  to  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  that  is,  before 
A.  D.  197,  and  is  mentioned  bj  Stephanus  of  By- 
santium  (a.  v.  Xpva&wokit)  and  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  an  oVd*Aevs  Bo<rw6pov.  Suidas  further 
culls  him  an  epic  poet,  and  states  that  he  also  wrote 
on  the  species  of  poetry  called  dpVjvot.  Some  writers 
have  believed  that  our  Dionysius  of  Byzantium  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  is  still  extant, 
but  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  based 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidas.  The  dWs-Aow* 
Bocrtpov  seems  to  have  existed  complete  down  to 
the  1 6th  century,  for  P.  Gyllius  in  his  work  on 
the  Thracian  Bosporus  gave  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  a  Latin  translation.  O.  J.  Vossius  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  his  son 
Isaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
whkh  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplus  known 
to  us,  is  printed  in  Du  Cange's  ConstiinttHopolu 
Ckrutituta,  in  Hudson's  OVwyr.  Minor.  voL  iiL, 
and  in  Kabriciua,  BibU  Gr.  iv.  p.  664,  note  1. 
(Comp.  Bemhardy  in  his  edition  of  Dump.  Perieg. 
p.  492.) 

13.  Dionysius  Caskjits.    [Cashius,  p.  626.] 

14.  Dionysius  Cato.    [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  Chalcis,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towns  (xrlfftts)  in  live  books, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients. 
A  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  work 
have  thus  been  preserved,  but  its  author  is  other- 
wise unknown.  (Marcian.  HeracL  PeripL  p.  5; 
Suid.  s.  v.  Xa\Kiiixif  ;  Harpocrat.  ».  v.  'H^paurrta 
and  'Hpeuw  r«Xo»  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Mod.  i.  558, 
1024,  adArittopL  Nub.  397 Diouys.HaL 
A.  H.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Plut.  de  AIoAiyn. 
Herod.  22  ;  Scymnus,  115;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  144  ;  Zenobl  Proverb,  v.  64;  Apostol.  xviil 
25  ;  Photius,  s.  or.  nj>o{<2ijrn,  Tt\>uo*7s  ;  Eudoc 
p.  43a ) 

16.  Surnnmcd  Chalcur  (d  XoAjroOs),  an  ancient 
Attk  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname 
from  his  having  advised  the  Atht-niaiis  to  coin 
brass  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing  ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
referred  to  and  quoted.  (Plut.  Nic.  5;  Aristot. 
HkeL  iii.  2;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602. )  The  fragments  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  symposiac  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  bim  for 
his  bad  metaphors,  and  in  the  fragments  extant  we 
still  perceive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im- 
portance of  common  things  by  means  of  far-fetched 
images  and  allegories.  The  time  at  whkh  he  lived 
is  accurately  determined  by  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  Nicias  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  bo  a  son  of  Dionysius  Chalcui, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  Tburii  in  Italy, 
which  was  founded  in  a.  c.  444.  (Comp.  Phot, 
s.  v.  OoupiopdrTfis,  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  x<*A^  instead  of  x0**10'**-)  It  is  true,  that 
other  writers  mention  different  persons  as  the 
leaders  of  that  colony  to  Thurii,  but  Dionysius  may 
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certainly  have  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  Beitr'nye 
x.  Grieck.  a.  Horn.  LiL  L  p.  79,  &c. ;  Wekkcr,  in 
the  Mem.  Mum.  for  1836,  p.  440,  &c. ;  Bergk, 
Poet.  Lyr.  Graec.  p.  432,  &c,  where  the  fragmenU 
of  Dionysius  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  Charax,  in  Susiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  record  all  the  exploits  of  his 
grandson  on  his  Parthian 


(Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  31.) 

18.  A  slave  of  Ckbro,  and  a  person  of 
siderable  literary  attainments,  for  whkh  reason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  bim.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  several  pasrages  for  his  attachment,  learn- 
ing, and  honesty,  and  appears  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtues  by  emancipating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  at  Inst  he  fell  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  Aft.  iv.  15,  17,  18,  v. 
3,  ix.  3,  12,  15,  vl  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viii.  4,  5,  10,  x.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  son  of  this  Diouysius  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  [Controv.  i.  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Cickro,  who  employed  him  as 
reader  and  librarian ;  but  Dionysius  robbed  his 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  lily- 
ricum.  (Cic  ad  AU.  ix.  3,  ad  Fam.  v.  9,  10,  1 1, 
13,  xiii.  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  forged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyrus  some  works  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynk.  (Diog.  Lae'ru 
vi.  100;  SchoL  ad  AristofJu  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (i)ru*rf*cu), 
on  Causes  (ofna ;  Suid. «.  v.  Atorvaiot;  Plut  AtnaL 
1 7),  and  Meteorologies.  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Hesiod.  Suidas  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionvsius  IV 
riegetes.  (Eudoc  p.  132.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  Aiflutd,  whkh 
was  likewise  the  work  of  a  different  person.  (Bern- 
hardy,  in  his  edit,  of  Dianjf.  J'eritt/.  p.  492,  Ate.) 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  bis  time  by  his  piety,  bis 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life.  He  not 
only  watched  with  the  greatest  care  over  his  own 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  he 
addressed  admonitory  epiBtles.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  A.  d.  178.  None  of  his  nume- 
rous epistles  is  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  is 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  23)  and  ilicro- 
nynius  {de  Script.  27),  and  a  few  fragments  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebius  (ii  25,  iv.  23).  In 
one  of  them  Dionysius  complains  that  during  his 
lifetime  some  of  his  epistks  had  been  interpolated 
by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  own 
views.  (Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  i.  p.  44.) 

23.  An  Epicurran  philosopher,  who  succeeded 
Poly  stratus  as  the  bead  of  the  Epicurean  school  at 
Athens.  He  himself  was  succeeded  by  Basilides, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  a.  c  200. 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.)  Brucker  confounds  bim  with 
the  Stoic  sumamed  i  ft*ra04furost  who  afterwards 
abandoned  the  Stoics  and  went  over  to  the  Cyre- 

(.Diog.  LmerL  vu.  4.) 
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24.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
PUto  when  a  boy  in  the  eleinenU  of  grammar. 
(Diog.  I^aerL  iii.  5  ;  Appuleius,  de  Ikxjmut.  Plat.  i. 
2  ;  Oiympiod.  Vit.  Plat.  p.  6,  ed.  Fischer.)  He  ia 
prolmbly  the  same  person  as  the  Dionysius  who  it 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plato's  dialogue 
'tpatrred. 

25.  Of  Halkarnassi:*,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius.    He  was  the  son  of  one  Alexander  of  Hali- 
carnassut,  and  was  born,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Dodwell,  between  a.  i.  78  and  54.  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  G56)  calls  him  his  own  contemporary.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after  a.  c.  7,  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Home.    Respecting  his  parents 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
nlxnit  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he 
emigrated  to  Rome;  though  some  have  inferred 
from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  grrat 
reputation  at  Halicamassus,    All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Rome  (L  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  glean  from  his  other  works.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars 
about  the  middle  of  01.  1 87,  that  is  u  c.  29. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  history,   called  Archoeologia.  We 
may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  bis  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicamassus;  and  his  works  bear 
strong  evidence  of  his   having   been  similarly 
occupied  at  Rome.    {De  C'otnp.  Writ.  20,  Rhetor. 
10.)    There  he  lived  on  term*  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q,.  Aeliu*  Tu- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.     Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
Dionysius,  see  F.  Matthat,  de  l>uini/si<>  Halic% 
Wittenberg,  1779,  4to.;  Dodwell,  de  A etatf  Diouys. 
in  Reiske's  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  L  p.  xlvi.  &c; 
and  more  especially  C.  J.  WViwiann,  de  Dtonyrii 
Ilalie.  Vita  et  Script.,  ltinleln,  1837,  4ta,  and 
Russe,  de  fJionyt.  Hal.  VUa  et  Inyrnio,  Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises 
all  of  which  pmliably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  lift — perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Rome — than  his  historical  works,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class. 

a.  Jtketoriotil  and  Critical  Work*.—  All  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  Bhew  that  Dionysius  was  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  productions  of  an  early  ngv,  t 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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apairmt  certain  writers  led  him  to  express  opinions 
which  at  a  maturerage  he  undoubtedly  regretted. 
Still,  however  this  may  be.  he  always  evinces  a 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  shallow  sophistries 
of  ordinary  rhetoricians,  and  strives  instead  to 
make  rhetoric  something  practical!  v  useful,  and 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  towards  elevating 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  readers.    The  fol- 
lowing works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1.  TtxTI 
pffroptK^  addressed  to  one  Echecratcs.    The  pre- 
sent condition  of  this  work  is  by  no  menus  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of 'his  merit*  and  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric    It  consists 
of  twelve,  or  according  to  another  division,  of  ele- 
ven chapters,  which  have  no  internal  connexion 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  put 
together  merely  by  accident.  The  treatise  is  there- 
fore generally  looked  upou  as  a  collection  of  rheto- 
rical essays  by  different  authors,  some  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionysius,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Quintilian  (iii.  I.  §  IB)  to  have 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric    Schott,  the  la>t 
learned  editor  of  this  work,  divides  it  into  four 
sections.    Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
6th,  which  is  certainly  spurious,  may  be  entitled 
wspl  watnrryvpixuv,  and  contains  some  incoherent 
comments  upon  epideictic  oratory,  which  are  any- 
thing but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  of 
Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  treatises  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  Nicostratus  a  rhetorician  of  the  age 
of  Aelius  Aristeide*,  is  mentioned  in  chap.  2.  Chap- 
ters 8  and  9,  w«pl  ^<rjtiM*aTnrM«'iw,  treat  on  the 
same  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  the  prod  action 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9lh  certainly  belongs  to 
a  late  rhetorician.    Chapter  10,  wtpl  vs»r  4*  ft«Ae- 
tcui  vAqpfuAovuiVwr,  is  a  very  valuable  treatise, 
and  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.    The  1 1  th 
chapter  is  onlv  a  further  development  of  the  10th, 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.    The  rrx^n 
fttrrofHK^  is  edited  separately  with  very  valuable 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  II.  A.  Schott.  Leipxig, 
1804,  8vo.    2.    n«pi  ovtBiatwi  irofidrttr,  ad- 
dressed to  Rufus  Melitius,  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
Dionysius,  was  probably  written  in  the  first  year 
or  years  of  his  residence  at  Home,  and  at  all  events 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant.  It 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence. In  it  the  author  treats  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  words  according  to 
the  different  species  and  style*  of  oratory.  There 
are  two  very  good  separate  editions  of  this  treatise, 
one  by  G.  H.  Schaefcr  (Leipzig,  1009,  fivo),  and 
the  other  by  F.  Ooller  (Jena,  1815,  8vo),  in  which 
the  text  is  considerably  improved   from  MSS. 
3.  n*pl  mufaitt,  addressed  to  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.    Its  proper  title  appears  to 
have  been   ^rofurnuarivfuA  vtpl  rift  /*ifti(a"<wt. 
(Dionys.  J  ml.  de  Thucyd.  1,  Epitt.  ad  Pomp.  ».) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost,  aud  what  we  do*mh< 
under  the  title  of  r£v  dpxaimy  irpwm  it  probably 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  containing  charac- 
teristic* of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Kuripide*, 
of  some  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,   Philistus,   Xenophon,  and   The©  pom  pu*, 
and  lastly,  of  tome  philosophers  and  orators.  This 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  Frotscher's  edi- 
tion of  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian  ( Leipzig, 
1826,  p.  27),  &c),   who  mainly  follows  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius.    4.  rt«pj  rm»  dpxal***  far&- 
pwv  iwoumHtarttruoi,  addressed  to  Ammaeus,  con- 
tains criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators 
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and  historians,  and  the  author  point*  out  their  ex- 
cellence* as  well  as  their  defects,  with  n  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models,  and 
thns  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.    The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus.   The  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
Aeschines ;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  section,  which  treats  or  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  superiority  over  other 
omtors.    This  part  is  known  under  the  title  ft  pi 
AtitTMojf  &riuoo64rous  8«»*,dnjToT,  which  has  be- 
come current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.    The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.     Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  Hyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances,  he  may 
have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.    There  is  a  very  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  G.  Becker.   ( YVolfcnb'uttel 
and  Leipzig,  1 829,  8vo.)    5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaeus,  entitled  'Es-urroAt)  irpos  'Afifialov 
wpoinj,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  irpwrij  it  ought  to  be  called 
svurroAi)  Stvripa.    This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes had  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes.    6.  'EwkttoXi)  irpoi 
Tvator  YlofiTqiov,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompcius 
had  censured.    The  latter  part  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it    See  Vitus  Loers,  de  Dionys.  Hal 
jtuiicio  de  Ptatonu  oratione  et  genrre  diomtli,  Treves. 
1840,  4  to.    7.  lisp!  toO  VovniJHiou  xaPtuc,'iipos 
Ko-  T»r  \orwip  too  avyypa<piw%  tStupArtty,  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Tbucydidcs. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg- 
ment is  often  unjust  and  incorrect    8.  n«pi  ro»r 
toS  &ovkvM9ov  iSutp&TKr,  is  addressed  to  Am- 
maeus.   The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
very  good  edition  by  C.  G.  Kruger  under  the  title 
Hitmysii  Hxsturirxjrophica,  L  t.  Kj'ittolar.  ad  Cn. 
Pomp.,  Q.  Ael.  Tuber,  et  Ammueum,  Halle,  1823, 
8vo.    The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  class  still 
extant  is — 9.  AfiVapx0'* »  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  nnd  orations  of  Deinarchus.   Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions  some  others, 
a  few  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written  ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
them,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  x°Plutr^r 
(Ht  rmv  dppovi&v  (Dionys.  de  Contpot.  Verb.  1 1 ),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  arc  still  extant  and  Tlpaypa- 
Ttia  vnip  *n?>  xokntKrjt  <fnSoco<f>iai  vpit  roi%  *a- 
TOTpsxoiraj  airfis  d5i*«».  (Dionys.  Jud.de  Tktuytl. 
2.)    A  few  other  works,  such  as  **on  the  orations 
unjustly  attributed  to  Lysias"  (Ayt.  14),  "on  the 
tropical  expressions  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes" 
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(Dem.  32),  nnd  wep]  rrjt  itcXoyiis  t£v  iro^drwv 
(tie  Cow  p.  I  Vro.  1 ),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  irtp\  ipw 
rt(at,  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Phalcreus,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicnrmusus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  nny  more  than  there  is  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  filos  'Onfyov  which  is  printed  in  Gale's 
Opusnda  Mtflholofjica. 

6.  Historical  Works. — In  this  class  of  compositions, 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years,  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known  :  1.  XpoVot  or  XP°V1*^  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

1.  p.  320;  Suid.  s.  r.  Aiovwrtot;  Dionys.  A.  If.  i.  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro- 
nological investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  (Ilibt.  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  (ffiWfiT)  in  five  books  and  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  («.  re.  'Aplasia  and  KoofoAAa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  iwtrop.^.  This 
abridgment  in  all  probability  of  the  XPivo^  wn« 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarinn,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himself. 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius  of  which 
we   still  possess   a  considerable  portion,  is  — 

2.  'P«M«*«rd  'Apxaio\oyia,  which  Photius  (DiU. 
Cod.  83)  styles  ItrropiKol  h6yoi.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  B.  c.  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybius 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  wo 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  nnd  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constmtine  Porphvroge- 
nitus  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4 to.),  and  re- 
printed nt  Frankfurt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  (DiU.  Cod.  84)  speaks;  but  thu» 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  (HiUioth.  Hal.  viii.  p.  225,  &c),  Visconti 
(Journal  da  Sarnns,  for  June,  1817),  and  Strove 
(( Jeber  die  von  Afai  aufyr/und  Stucke  da  Dionys. 
von  Malic,  Konigsbcrg,*  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script.  Vet. 
Nora  Collevtio  (ii.  p.  475,  &c,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
felt  obliged  in  hi*  preface  (p.  xvii.)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantino  Pnrphyrogenitus  from  the 
Twnaltn)  'Apxa-ioKoyla.  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of' Howe,  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  iii. 
p.  524,  note  934,  lectures  oh  Horn.  Hut.  i.  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  bevoud  the  year  n.  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
cemviral  legislation.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  early  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which,  as  he  himself  states, 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  the 
Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  great- 
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ness,  and  to  shew  that  Rome  had  not  become  great 
by  accident  or  mere  gond  fortune,  bot  by  the  vir- 
tue and  wisdom  of  the  Romans  themselves.  With 
this  object  in  vii-w,  he  discusses  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  law*,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans; 
mid  hit  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of: 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  my  thus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
whut  nppt-ars  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day  ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
hut  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
nnd  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  ln>fore  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
ela*s  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  may  be  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  de  I>itmy».  Hal.  Histo- 
riot,  praecipuo  Historiae  Juris  Font*,  Heidelberg, 
1821,  4 to. ;  An  Inquiry  iitto  the  Credit  due  to  D%o- 
»V».  of  Hal.  at  a  Critic  and  Historian,  in  the  Class. 
Journ.  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  Prae/aL  iut  HiMorioyr. 
p.  xii.  j  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the  /Jut.  o/Dome^  i. 
pp.  46 — 53,  ed.  Sohmitx. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysius  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lapus  Biragus  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Glareanus,  appeared  at 
Basel.  1532  and  1549;  whereupon  R.  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  foL, 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylburg, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  at  !<ciprig, 
1G91, 2  vols,  fol.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  1704,2  vols.  foL)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  made  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  ( Leipzig,  1774, 
Ac.)  in  6  vols.  8vo„  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Moms.  All  the  rhetorical  works  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ri\vri  prrroptK^  and  the  ntfi  ow9i<rt»t 
irondrwv,  were  edited  by  E.  Gros.  (Paris  1826, 
*  c. )  in  3  vols.  ftvo.  ( Fabric.  MM.  (.',  <ifr.  iv.  n.  382, 
&c. ;  Westermann,  (Stack,  d.  f.Viv/,.  Demits.  §  88.)  | 
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26.  Of  Hbliopolis  in  Kgypt,  is  mentioned  by 
Artemidorus  (Oneir.  ii.  71)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  Hkraclkia,  a  son  of  Theophantua.  In 
early  lite  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heracleides  A  lex  in  as, 
and  Menedemos,  and  afterwards  al«o  of  Zeno  the 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  induced  htm  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.  At  a  later  time  be 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  or  with  a 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  pains  which 
it  caused  bim  led  him  to  abandon  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy, and  to  join  the  Eleatics,  whose  doctrine, 
that  -tflovJt  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest 
good,  had  more  charms  for  bim  than  the  austere 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former 
philosophical  creed  drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of 
nrroBifAtvof,  i.  e.  the  renegade.  During  the  time 
that  he  wu  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  bis  modesty, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  afterwards  we  find 
him  descril>ed  as  a  peraon  greatly  given  to  sensual 
pleasures.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  of  volun- 
tary starvation.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  a 
series  of  works  of  Dionysius,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  lost,  and  Cicero  censures  him  for  having 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  want 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Diog.  Laert.  rti. 
166,  167,  v.  92;  Athen.  viL  p.  281,  x.  p.  437; 
Lucian,  Bis  Accus.  20;  Censorin.  15  ;  Cic  Aaut. 
iu  22,  de  Fin.  v.  31,  Tuscul.  ii.  1 1,  35,  iii.  9.) 

28.  A  disciple  of  Hkkaclkitcs  is  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  15)  as  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  works  of  his  master. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and.  is 
quoted  by  Jornandes.  (De  Heb.  (Jet.  19.) 

30.  Surnamed  Iambus,  that  is,  the  iambic  poet, 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (*.  e.  'ApiOToQdtrqs)  among 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Byuuittum,  from 
which  we  may  infer  tho  time  at  which  be  lived. 
Clemens  Alcxandrinus  (Strom,  v.  p.  674)  quotes 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  according  to  Athe- 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
dialects.  Plutarch  {de  Mu$.  15)  quotes  him  as  an 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  he  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
history  of  music,  of  which  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(a.  r.  T&fHia)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Magnesia,  a  distinguished  rhetorician, 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asia  between  the  years  a.  t\ 
7i)  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  in  his 
29th  year,  visited  the  east  Cicero  on  his  excur- 
sions in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Dionysius, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminent  rhetoriciaus 
in  Asia.    (Cic  Drut.  91  ;  PluL  Cic.  4.) 

32.  Of  MiLKTt'S  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torians and  according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.  'EjcotoTos  ), 
a  contemporary  of  Hecataeus  that  is  he  lived 
aliout  B.  c.  520 ;  he  must,  however,  to  judge  from 
the  titles  of  his  works  have  survived  B.  c.  485, 
the  year  in  which  Dareius  died.  Dionysius  of 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  Dareius  Hystasnis  iu 
five  books.  Suidas  further  attributes  to  him  a 
work  entitled  Td  puti  Aa^tor  in  five  hooks 
also  a  work  ncfxnffd,  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Whether 
they  were  actually  three  distinct  works  or  whether 
the  two  last  were  the  same,  and  only  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first,  cannot  be  ascertained  on  account 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  prevails  in  the 
articles  A<o>i*tioj  of  Suidas,  in  consequence  of 
which  our  Dionysius  has  often  becu  confounded  with 
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Dionysius  of  Mytilene,  Suidas  ascribes  to  the  Mile- 
•ian,  * Troica,"*in  threo  books  "My  thica," an  **  His- 
torical Cycle,"  in  seven  books,  and  a  **  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  world,"  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belong  to  different  author*.  (Nitzsch,  Hist, 
f/omeri,  i.  p.  88  ;  Bernhardy,  in  his  edition  of 
IHmtf».  Perieg.  p.  498,  &c,  and  ad  Suidam,  i. 
p.  1395;  Lobeck,.4#/aopA.ii.  p.  990,  &c  ;  Welckcr, 
Der  E/nseAe  Cyduiy  p.  75,  &c.) 

33.  Of  MiLKTi  a,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isacus  the 
Assyrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  orations.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  praefect  of  a  con- 
siderable province,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  eqnes,  and  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionysius  remained  a  modest  and  un- 
assuming person.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos  but  he  died  at  Kphesus 
at  an  advanced  age.  and  was  buried  in  the  market- 
place of  Kphesus,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Philostratus  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  bis  oratory.  ( ViL  Soph.  i.  20.  §  2, 
c.  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  3 ;  Eudoc.  p.  130 ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  Mytilknk,  was  surrauned  Scytobra- 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antonius  Gnipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet  de  Illtutr.  Gram.  7),  for  Suetonius  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.  Artemon  (ap.  A  thru.  xii.  p.  415)  states 
that  Dionysius  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  historian  X  an  thus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  B.  c.  480.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nysius may  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
X  an  thus  >*  docs  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  age  of  X  an  thus.  Stiidas 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionysus  and  Athena  (d  auivwrov  nal  'Atopis 
ar parlay,  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts  in 
six  books  addressed  to  Parmenon.  He  was  pro- 
bably also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
The  Argonautica  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apolionius  Hhodius  who  likewise 
several  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,  ii.  207,  1144,  iii.  200,242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1 153),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  (iii.  52,  66.)  Sec 
Bernhardy,  ad  Diom/*.  Perieg.  p.  490  ;  Wclcker, 
Zfcr  Ep.  CytdtM,  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  d^aprvrinaL,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  326,  xi.  p.  516). 

36.  Of  Pbrgami-s  surnamed  Atticus  »  rheto- 
rician, who  is  characterized  by  Strobo  (xiiL  p.  625) 
as  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographer, 
that  is  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Apollodorus  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Senec. 
Contror.  i.  1.)  Weiske  (ad  Istmjut.  p.  218)  con- 
siders him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  v*pi  Sif-ovi 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
(Westermann,  Gfck.  d.  Griech.  BcrtdU.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  Piusklis,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pindar,  and  wns  probably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speak*  of  two  works  of  his,  viz.  "on  tho 
Poetry  of  Autimachus,"  and  **  on  Poets."  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Ncm.  xi.  p.  707,  cd.  lleyue ;  ad  J'yth. 
ii.  1.) 

38.  Surnamed  Pertbgktks,  from  his  being  the 
author  of  a  *«ptjyi\<rit  rijs  yi}s,  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  still  extant.  Respecting  the  age 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Pcriegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355,  where  tho 
author  speaks  of  his  Arairru,  that  is  his  sovereigns 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  tho 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sius there  alludes  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways:  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Augustus  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  ngain  under  M.  Anrclius  and 
L.  Verus  or  under  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons. 
Eustathius  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  anthor.  Hut  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bern  hard  v,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis  partly  from  tho 
mention  of  the  Hnns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebas  (793,  &c), 
that  he  was  born  at  Byzantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  but  Eustnthius  (<*/  v.  7)  and 
the  Scholiast  (ad  v.  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  anthor  appears 
chief! }*  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  two  translations  or 
paraphrnscs  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rufus  Pestus  Avienus  [Aviknck],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Prikcianus]  Eu- 
stathius  wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  scholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrara,  1512,  4  to  , 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Cal- 
limnehus  and  Lycophron.  H.  Stephens  incorpo- 
rated it  in  his  u  Poetae  Principes  Heroici  Carminis" 
Paris  1566,  fol.  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  8vo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Ku*- 
tathius  the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson's 
Grogr.  Minor.  1712,  8vo.,  from  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo, 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  G.  Bernhardy  (Leipzig.  1828,  8vo.),  which, 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
verv  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  tho 
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ancient  commentators.  Besides  the  Periegesis, 
Euatathius  slates  that  other  works  also  were  at- 
tributed to  our  Dionysius  viz.  Kid  ma,  dpvttutd, 
ami  fieuroapiKa.  Concerning  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholiast  on  v.  714  ;  Maxim,  ad  Dionys.  Artupcuj. 
de  Afyti.  7'W.  2 ;  and  Bern  hardy  (/.  c),  p.  502. 
Reflecting  the  6pviQiK*\  which  »m«  attribute  to 
Dionysius  of  Philadelphia,  sec  Bernhardy,  p.  503. 
Tho  0a<T<rapuca\  which  means  the  sumo  as  Aiorv- 
ataxd  (Stiid.  $.  r.  2*rrijpix»*)  is  very  often  quoted 
by  Stcphanus  of  Bysantium.  (See  Bernhardy,  pp. 
507,  &c.  and  515.) 

39.  Bishop  of  Rous,  is  called  a  \6yi6t  rt  ko\ 
daufiuurtoi  drfip  by  his  contemporary,  Dionysius 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  (Ap.  Emeb.  H.  E.  vii.  7.) 
lie  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
after  having  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Rome  in  a.  d.  '259,  and  retained  this  high  dig- 
nity for  ten  years,  till  x.  d.  2G9.  During  his 
administration  of  the  Roman  diocese,  some  bishops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  controversies  with  Sabcllius.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  cousent  be  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  letter 
is  preserved  in  Athanosius  (de  Decrtt.  Synod.  AV- 
curn.  p.  421),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  induced 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Sabellius  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  I  p.  97.) 

40.  Surnamed  Scytobrachion.    See  No.  34. 

4 1 .  Of  SinoN,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  some- 
times simply  called  Sidonius.  (Schol.  YeneL  ad 
Hum.  II.  i.  424,  xiv.  40.)    He  seems  to  have  lived  ' 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  to  have  ( 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.   (Schol.  ad  II.  i.  8.)  < 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Kustathias  on  Homer,  as  oue  of  the 
critical  commentators  of  the  poet.   (Comp.  Varro, 
de  /,.  /,.  x.  10,  ed.  MuUer;  Villoison,  Proley.  ad 
Horn.  II.  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  Sinopr.    See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry- 
sippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.   (Diog.  Lacrt.  vi.  43;  Eudoc.  p.  138.) 

44.  Surnamed  Tjirax,  or  the  Thraciaii,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  fact  of  his  father 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Suidas) ;  and  it  is  abhurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277.  53),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstance.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pupils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
t  me  at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  H.  c  80.  Further  particulars  almut  his  lite 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  his  name  a  t4x**I  ypafxnarticri, 
a  small  work,  which  however  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
Mich  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
course  of  iim«\  Mich  a  work  was  much  interpolated, 
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sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or 
otherwise  modified.  The  form  therefore,  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  not  the  original  one, 
and  hence  its  great  difference  in  the  different  MSS. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fabricius  liM.  Gr.  iv.  p.  2vl 
of  the  old  edition.  Villoison  (A need.  iL  O'J)  then 
added  some  execrpta  and  scholia  from  a  Venetian 
MS.,  together  with  which  the  grammar  was  after- 
wards printed  in  Fabricius,  ItiU.  Gr.  vi.  p.  311 
of  Horles's  edition, and  somewhat  better  in  Bekker's 
Anrcdota,  ii.  p.  627,  &C  It  is  remarkable  that  an 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  which  has 
recently  come  to  light,  and  was  probably  made  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  is  more  com- 
plete than  the  Greek  original,  having  fiTe  addi- 
tional chapters.  This  translation,  which  was 
published  by  Cirbied  in  the  Mcutoirts  et  l>a»er- 
UUiotu  sur  let  Antiquitc*  national**  et  it  ran  or  res, 
1824,  8vo.,  vol.  vL,  has  increased  the  doubtt 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Greek  text ;  but  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  consider  it,  with  Gcittling, 
(Praef.  ad  TAeodo*.  Gram.  p.  v.  ;  comp.  Lersch, 
die  Sprackpkilos.  drr  Altcn,  iL  p.  64, 6ic)  as  a  mere 
compilation  made  by  some  Byzantine  grammarian 
at  a  very  late  period.  The  groundwork  of  what 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  Dio- 
nysius Thrax.  The  interpolations  mentioned  above 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some 
of  the  ancient  commentators  of  the  £  ram  mar  found 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
a  disciple  of  Aristarchus  and  that  therefore  tht-y 
doubted  its  genuineness.  Dionysius  did  much 
also  for  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  Homer,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Vene- 
tian Scholia  (ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  262,  ix.  460,  xii.  20, 
xiii.  103,  xv.  86,  741,  xviii.  207,  xxiv.  110),  and 
Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  pp.  854,  869,  1040,  1299.) 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  re- 
marks on  Homer  in  several  other  works  »"ch  as 
that  against  Crates  And  the  wtpl  xoc ottJto?*-. 
(Schol.  Vcn.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  3.)  In  some  MSS. 
there  exists  a  treatise  wtpi  t6pov  mpuruvpuivw, 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  our  gram- 
marian :  it  is  further,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides  as  has  been 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  Scholiast  ou  that 
poet  His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  ho 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grammar,  and  in 
what  be  did  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Homer. 
The  Etymol.  M.  contains  several  examples  of  his 
etymological,  prosodical,  and  exegetical  attempts, 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Dionysius  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  utMrai  and  of  a  work 
on  Rhodes.  (Steph.  Byz.  ».  r.  Ta^a6i ;  comp. 
Grafcnhan,  Gesek.  der  Klats.  I'hUU.  i.  p. 402,  Ac) 

45.  A  son  or  disciple  of  Tryfhon,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  about  n  c  50.  (Stepb. 
Byz.  *.  r.'Oa,  Mu^wovs,  Sic)  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  ivondrvr,  which  consisted  of  at 
least  eleven  books  and  is  often  referred  to  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  and  Harpocration.  (Comp. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  xi.  p.  503,  xiv.  p.  64 1.)    [L.  S.J 

D 1 0  N  Y  'SI  US  (Aiotn&ctot ),  of  Si  nope,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  xi. 
pp.  467,  d.,  497,  c,  xiv.  p.  615,  e. ;  Schol.  Horn. 
H.  xi.  515.)  He  apj>ears  from  indications  in  the 
fragments  of  his  plays  to  have  been  younger  than 
Archestratus,  to  have  flourished  about  the  same 
time  n»  Niostratus  the  son  of  Aristophanes  and 
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to  have  lived  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy  in  Greece.  We  have  the  titles 
and  some  fragments  of  his  * hKQtTi$6ntvot  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d.),  which  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Naevius,  Qtonoifapos  (a  long  passage  in 
A  then.  ix.  p.  404, e,),  "Om^um*"  (  Athen.  viii.  p.  381, 
c  xiv.  p.  6lo,e. ),  Ain6s  (Schol.  Horn,  //.  xi.  515; 
Eu»tath.  p.  H'/J.  49),  Icifywra  or  lurupa  (A then, 
xi.  pp.  4<i7,  d.,  497,  d.  ;  Stob.  Serin,  exxv.  8.) 
Meursius  and  Fabricius  are  wrong  in  assigning  the 
Tofidpxcu  to  Dionysius.  It  belongs  to  Ei'POLis. 
(Meineke,  Fnuj.  Com.  Urate  i.  pp.  419,  4  20,  iii. 
pp.  547— 555.)  IP.  S.] 

DION  Y'SI  US, artist*.  I.  Of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  (ilaucus  in  mak- 
ing the  works  which  Smicythns  dedicated  at  01yn> 
pia.  This  fixes  the  artist's  time ;  for  Siuicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Rhcgium  in  n.  c. 
476.  The  works  execnted  by  Dionysius  were  sta- 
tues of  Contest  ('AytZv)  carrying  &\Ttjp*s  (Dirt, 
of  A  ml.  $.  r.),  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard.  (Paus.  t.  26.  §§  3 — 6.) 
lie  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronxe, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormi*  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Gc- 
lon  and  Hioro,  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octavisn  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Flin.  xxxvi.  5,  s.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  but  Sillig 
argues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (w&Qoi ),  manner  (^0i»»), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. (Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  (Timol.  36) 
speaks  of  his  works  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  (Pott.  2) 
•ays  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse,  . 
and  Dionysius  just  like  them  (ofiolovs).  It  seems 
from  this  "that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysius  was  called  AnthropographtUy 
like  Demetrius.  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fact,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 
s.  37);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny's  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  false  interpretation  of  a  true  fact.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
same  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyzicus,  about 
B.C.  84.  Pliny  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  except 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  gal- 
leries (xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SI  US  (Aioruo-iot),  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Aeuab  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Photius  (BtUiotk.  §§  185,  21 1,  pp. 
129,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  how  much  earlier  be  | 
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lived  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  be  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Ai/cTuaKo,  iu  which  ho  discussed  vurioua 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  favour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it  The  title 
of  his  book  baa  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readers  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net. 

2.  A  native  of  Cvrtus  (Kvpr6s)  in  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Herennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine,  Stephanus  Byzantinus(*.e.  Kup- 
toj)  calls  him  Suunuior  larp6s.  His  dale  is  uncer- 
tain, but  if  (as  Meursius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
(De  Mori>.  Chron.  ii.  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
(Meursius,  Dionyriu*,  £c.  in  Opera,  voL  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Miletus,  in  Caria,  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  (De  Compot.  Medicam. 
*rc.  Locot,  iv.  7,  vol.  xiL  p.  741 ;  De  Ant  id.  ii.  1 1, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec 
Locne.  iv.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  Oxymachus,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufus  Ephesius.  (De  AppelL  Part.  Corp.  Hum, 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Eudemus,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  a.  c 

5.  Of  Samoe,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quot- 
ed by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Gen.  iv. 
1 3,  vol.  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursius 
(L  c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Muso- 
nius;  but  as  Kiihn  observes  (Additam.  ad  Elench. 
Medicor.  Vet.  a  Fabriao  in  «*  Jiibliolh.  GraecuS 
esliib.  fascia  xiv.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
becaii.se  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sa- 
moa (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Salu'stius  DiONYHJua,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(//.  JV.  xxxii.  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

7.  Cajwius  Dionysius.    [Cassius,  p.  626.] 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scribonina 
Largus  (Compos.  Medicam.  c.  212,  ed.  Rhod.), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Galen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant  (Galen,  Pro  Pmro  EpUtpt. 
Consil^  in  Opera,  voL  xL  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleidea  of  Tarentum, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
b.  c,  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Afcduxtin.  tec  Locos,  v.  3, 
vol.  xiL  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  a.  c.  (Galen,  de  Metk.  Med.  i.  7, 
vol.  x.  p.  53 ;  Introd.  c.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.) 

12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  (Com- 
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ment.  in  Hippner.  "J/wbor."  iv.  69,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii. 

51.  751)  as  a  commentator  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
iippocrates,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Celsus  (De  Med.  vi.  6.  4  ;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  136),  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon's  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  a.  d.  410,  Dionysius  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  Annul.  Ecclet.  ad  ann.  410, 
8  41.  [W.A.G.] 

DION  Y SOCLES  (AiorwroaAijt),  of  Tralles,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  ApoHodonis  of  Pergamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [L.  S.J 

DIONYSODOTtUS  (Aiorvaitopos).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodorus  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  SchoL  cul  Apollon.  Tihod.  L 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  (»«pl  woranur,  Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Hippol.  1*22),  and  of  another  entitled  rd 
irapd  rots  rpaytpbois  ^fmpnift4f«L,  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast   (Ad  Eurip.  like*.  504.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Luciun's  Symposium  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plato's  dialogue  **  Euthydemus,"  as  a  brother  of 
Kuthydemu*.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Troezene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  (Arat.  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Dvscolus  "on  Pronouns."  [L.S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (A<oKwxoJ«par),  a  geome- 
ter of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutocius, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  (H.  .V.  ii. 
109)  say*,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  addressed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  beeu  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant.  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity  ;  but,  as  WeidJer 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  lung  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  Hist.  Astron. 
p.  133  ;  Heilbronner,  m  verb,)        [A.  Ds  M.J 

DIONYSODORirs.  [Moschion.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (AiovwJootoi),  a  lyric 
po«t  of  Lacedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcman,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  [L.  S.J 

DION  Y'SUS  (  AmWos  or  AisVwxo-),  the  youth- 
ful, beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
culled  both  by  Greeksand  Romans  Racchu»(Bd*x°f  ), 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi-  | 


nally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus,  but 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  of 
Thebes  ( Horn.  Hymn,  vi.  56  ;  Eurip.  BacdL  ioiL  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  3);  whereas  others  describe  him  as 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  Io,  Dione,  or  Arge. 
(Diod.  iii.  62,  74;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Pyth.  iii  177  ; 
Plut.  de  Ftum.  16.)  Diodorus  (iii.  67)  further  men- 
tions a  tradition,  according  to  which  be  was  a  son 
of  Amnion  and  Amaltbeia,  and  that  AmmoiL,  from 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nysa,  in  a  lonely  isLu- d 
formed  by  the  river  Triton.  Ammon  there  en- 
trusted the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  of  Aristae  as, 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  boy. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Per- 
sephone or  Iris,  or  describe  him  simply  as  a  son  of 
I*the,  or  of  Indus.  (Diod.iv.  4;  Plut.  Sympt*. 
vii.  5  ;  Philostr.  VU.  Apollon.  ii.  9.)  The  same 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  god,  which  in  the  common  tradi- 
tion is  Thebes,  while  in  others  we  find  Irdia, 
Libya,  Crete,  Draeanum  in  Samos,  Naxos,  Elis, 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,  mentioned  as  his  birthplace. 
(Horn.  Hymn.  xxv.  8 ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  v.  75  ;  Nonnus, 
Dionys.  ix.  6  ;  Theocrit.  xxvi.  33.)  It  is  owing  to 
this  diversity  in  the  traditions  that  ancient  writers 
were  driven  to  the  supposition  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally several  divinities  which  were  afterwards 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysus.  Cicero 
(ds  Nat  Deor.  iii.  23)  distingui>hes  five  Dionysi, 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63,  ice)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionysus  a  ton 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows :  Hera,  jealous  of 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  or  an 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zens  to 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  wife 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  to  desist  from  this  re- 
quest were  fruitless,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Semele 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seized  by  the  fire,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a  child.  Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Hermes 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1 137)  saved  the  child  from  the 
names :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus,  and 
thus  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  occurrence,  such  as 
vvptytvifa,  ^ij^OfJjSa^T,  ^i)porpa<p^\  and  itTHtpcvu. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  628 ;  Diod.  iv.  5 ;  Eurip.  Baeck. 
295 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  310  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  1 1.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  Zeus  entrusted  him 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others,  to  Persephone 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  Hymn.  xlv.  6 ;  Steph.  Byi.  s.  r. 
MdVraupa),  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  Athamas 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them  to  bring  him 
up  as  a  girL  Hera  was  now  urged  on  by  her  jea- 
lousy to  throw  Ino  and  Athamas  into  a  state  of 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  child, 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  to  the 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  him  up  in  a 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  it  by  Zeus, 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  182;  Theon,  ad  AraL  Pkaen.  177;  comp. 
Hyades.) 

Tho  inhabitants  of  Brasiae,  in  Laconia,  ac- 
cording to  Pauxanias  (iii.  24.  $  3),  told  a  different 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  When  Cadmus 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  mother  of  a  son 
by  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  her  child  into  a  cheat,  and 
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threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  client  wat  carried  by  the 
wind  and  wares  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae.  Semele 
was  found  dead,  and  was  solemnly  buried,  but  Dio- 
nysus was  brought  up  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Brasiae.  The  plain  of  Bra*iae  was, 
for  this  reason,  afterwards  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysus, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
birthplace.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Bassarae,  Macetae, 
Mimallones  (Kustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  982,  1816),  the 
nymph  Nysa  (Diod.iii.69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronis,  and  Clcis,  in  Naxos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Zeus 
(Diod.  iv.52),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
care  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
over, is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Diony*.  xiii.  HO),  and  Hippa,  on  mount 
Tmolus,  nursed  him  (Orph. Hymn.  xlviL 4) ;  Macris, 
the  daughter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hermes,  and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
Bacche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
J-lcfofj.  vi.  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation 'of  the 
vine.  Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  infancy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.  (Comp.  Paus.  iii.  18.  j  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  nf  the  earth.  A  tra- 
dition in  Hyginus  (Pod.Astr.  ji.  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,but  on  his  way  thither 
Me  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asses  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionysus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  (tvp*rM  apwtkov).  He 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  687  ;  Eurip. 
jUuvk.  13.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeiw  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(  Paus.  x.  29  ;  Plut.  dt>  Flum.  24.)  The  most  famous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  iii.  63,  iv.3.) 
lie  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrhanns  and 
Periades,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blemys  Orontes, 
nnd  Oruandes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  ».  rv. 
BAcVtttf,  Tagos,  rrfp«o,  Adpocu,  'Eop«j,  7A0toi, 
MaAXoi,  Tldrtcu,  1i0ai.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  nnd  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  conquered  hie  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious fruits,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  he  also 
founded  towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillars  and  monuments  in  the  happy 
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land  which  he  h;ul  thus  conquered  and  civilized, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  505  ;  Arrian,  Ind.  5  ;  Diod.  ii. 
38 ;  Philostr.  lit.  Apollon.  ii.  9  ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  Apollodoru*  (iii.  5. 
$  1.)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amazons 
from  Ephesus  to  Samos,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Plut.  Quaett.  Or.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Aramon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iii.  70,  &c.)  He  is  even  aaid  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plut  de  Flum.  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  IL  vi. 
1 35,  &c,  Od.  xxiv.  74  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  II.  xiii.  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iii.  65.)  All  the  host  of  Bacchantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycurgus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  wjth  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithacron,  or 
Parnassus.  Penthens,  who  then  ruled  at  Thebes, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceeding*,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women  ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxvL;  Eurip.  Iiacch.  1142; 
Ov.  Met.  iii.  714,  &c) 

After  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  but  was  con- 
quered bv  Perseus,  who  slew  manv  of  the  women. 
(Pans.  ii".  20.  $  3,  22.  $  1.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever,  Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Cresius,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  $  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in- 
stead of  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  and  oara 
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into  serpents  and  himself  into  a  lion  ;  he  tilled  the 
vessel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  riVitcs  so  that  the 
sailors,  who  were  *eited  with  mad  newt,  leaped 
into  the  »ea,  where  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphin*.  (Af^llod.  iii.  5  J  3  ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi. 
■14  ;  Ov.  Mft  iii.  58*2,  he)  In  all  hi»  wanderings 
and  travels  the  god  had  rewarded  those  who  had 
received  him  kiri'lly  and  adopted  his  worship:  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  that  gradually  established  hi* 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  he  led  bis 
mother  out  of  Hades  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  /.  c.)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  from 
I  hides,  was  shewn  by  the  Troesvnians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteira  (Paus.  ii.  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Arrives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  be  had 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyouian  lake. 
( Paus.  ii.  3".  §  A;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm.ad  Gr.  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
In*  Rhea  or  Demeter.  (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
iii.  62 ;  Phurnut.  N.  D.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  described  as 
the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none 
i*  more  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
I  Ariadne.]  The  extraordinary*  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries  referring 
to  analogous  divinities  and  transferred  to  the 
fircck  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed  ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
llacchic  orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way : 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wine,  whence 
he  is  called  the  **  drunken  god  "  (/uuy^iivt),  and 
the  sober  king  Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  II.  vi.  132, 
&c,  Or/,  xviii.  406,  comp.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further  ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  llacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  far  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned,  he  appears  in  all  traditions  aa  the 
representative  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  U  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  **the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
(Atovwrov  Ka(r*6$  ;  Pind.  Frov/m.  89,  ed.  Bockh.) 
Dionysus  is  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bac- 
chyl.  ap.  AikN.  ii.  p.  40  ;  Pind.  Frxijm.  .1  ;  Eu 


rip.  D'n-rh.  772.)  As  the  god  ef  wine,  he  is  aUo 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inspiring  god,  that  is  a 
god  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  the  future  to 
man  by  oracles.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  he  had  m 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo 
(Kurip.  Bocck.  300),  and  he  himself  had  an  oracle 
in  Thrace.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  5.)  Now,  as  pro- 
phetic power  is  always  combined  with  the  healing 
art,  Dionysus  is  like  Apollo,  called  larp&s,  or  iy*- 
*n$f  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1624),  and  at  his 
oracle  of  Amphicleia,  in  Phocis,  he  cured  diseases 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  the  sufferer*  in  their 
dreams.  (Pans.  x,  33.  §  5.)  Hence  he  is  invoked 
as  a  S«4r  atmtp  against  raging  diseases.  (Soph. 
0*d.  Tyr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)  The  notion  of  his 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  was 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  protector 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alluded  to  in  various 
epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by  the  poets  of 
antiquity  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 2,  vii.  21.  §  2),  and  be  thus 
comes  into  close  connexion  with  Demeter.  (  Pans, 
vii.  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  Ittim.  vii.  3  ;  Theocrit.  xx. 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  Fast,  iii  736 ;  PluL  Qtaert. 
Gr.  36.)  This  character  is  still  further  developed 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  promoter  of  civilisa- 
tion, a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  ( Eurip. 
Ikuxh.  420  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  As 
the  Greek  drama  had  grown  out  of  the  dithymmbk 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  he  was  aiw 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protec- 
tor of  theatres.  In  later  times  he  was  worshipped 
also  as  a  btit  x^rtor«  which  may  have  arisen 
from  bis  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or  have  been  the 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3;  A  mob.  adv.  GtnL  v.  19.) 
The  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have 
been  first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  hare 
thence  spread  southward  to  mounts  Helicon  and 
Parnassus  to  Thebes  Naxos  and  throughout 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writers 
derived  it  from  Egypt  (Paus.  L  2.  §  4  ;  Diod. 
i.  97.)  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Diet, 
of  Ant.  $.  rr.  Aypuirut,  'A>6Wri{pia,  'AAara, 
Aia5/>a,  nnd  IHimysia. 

In  the  earliest  time*  the  Graces  or  Charites 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus  (  Pind.  OL  xiiL 
20 ;  Plut  Qmtest.  Gr.  36  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ir. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Charites  had  an 
altar  in  common.  (Schol.  ad  Pimd.  (M.  v.  10  ; 
Paus.  v.  14  in  fin  )  This  circumstance  is  of  great 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode  of  his 
worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accompanied 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Baech antic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Macnades  Thyiades  Mimal- 
lones  Clodones,  Rassarae  or  Bassarides  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  aa  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions 
their  heads  thrown  backwards  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-cone*), 
cymbals  swords  or  serpents.  Sileni,  Pans 
tyre,  centaurs  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  are 
also  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (Strab. 
x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  ice.  ;  CatulL  64.  258  ; 
Athcn  i.  p.  33  ;  Paus.  L  2.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  venr 
numerous  in  the  ancient  world.    Among  the  sa- 
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crifice*  which  were  offered  to  him  in  the  earliest 
times,  human  sacrifice*  arc  also  mentioned.  ( Pans, 
vii.  2K  §  1  ;  Porphyr.  de  Alati*.  ii.  55.)  Subse- 
quently, however,  this  barbarous  custom  wax  sof- 
tened down  into  a  symbolic  scourging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Patts.  viii. 
2A.  $  L  »*•  8*  y  1^}    The  anim;d  most  commonly 
saerificed  to  Dionysus  was  a  nun.    (Virg.  Ceora. 
ii.  Ml).  39.5.  ;  Uv.FauLL  357.)   Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel ;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass  ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.    (P  aus.  viii.  3JL  $  4 »  Theocriu  xxvi.  A  ; 
Plut.  Symfwa.  iii.  5_i  Kustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  HI;  Virg. 
Jldag.  v.  2Q  ;  Hygin.  Pol't.  A  dr.  ii.  2A  ;  Philostr. 
/ma;/,  ii.  12  ;  L'ti.  Apollon.  iii.  40.)    The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hcrmao  with  the 
phallus  (Pans.  ix.  12.  §  3),  or  hi*  head  only  was 
represented.    (Kustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1964.)  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  four  different 
forms :  L  As  an  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bacchac.    2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.    He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  features  are  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness  ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydinn  robes  ($aoad^>a) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.    His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forehead.    3»  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Hacchuv  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.    The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.    He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.    The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  LudovisL    4»  Bacchus  with  boms,  cither 
those  of  a  mm  or  of  a  bull.    This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never   in  statues. 
(  Welcker,  Zeitsckrifi,  p.  500^  &c.  ;   Hirt.  Mythol. 
JiUdrrb.  i.  p.  7_6j  &c )  [  L.  S.  ] 

DIOPEITH ES  (Aioit«u?!>j).  L  A  half-fanatic, 
half- impostor,  who  mode  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locrian  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus 
( i.  p.  2Qi  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diopeithcs  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
mi  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
IVinicus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
voluntary breach  of  his  own  enactment  (Aristoph. 
Eq.  1081,  Veep.  380^  At>.  Mfl ;  Schol.  ad  ILcc. ; 
Mcineke,  Frag.  Com.  (iraec.  L  p.  154,  ii.  pp.  364. 
5H.T,  704  ;  Suid.  $.  vv.  Topyw,  A<o7rtK?7)j,t  E*-it>J- 

2»  An  Athenian  general,  father  of  the  poet 
Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
ncsus  about  b.  c  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  or  «rAijp<wx<".  (Dem.  de  Chert. 
p.  9l±  Pki/i/>p.  iii.  p.  1 14  ;  Pseud.- Dem.  de  Halonn. 
pp.  86s.  B7.)  Disputes  having  arisen  about  their 
boundaries  betweeu  these  settlers  and  the  Cardians, 


the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. This  proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithcs  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  bis  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.  Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithcs  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king's  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
I  extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  b.  c.  341,  and  the  de- 
fence was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.  After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byxantium  (u.  c.  340), 
Diopeithcs  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador, named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  hi*  ransom.  (Arg.  ad  1km. 
de  Chert. ;  Dem.  de  Chert,  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep.  atl 
Ath.  pp.  159,  160,  161.)  The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thcs to  Philip  appear*  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  who,  a*  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.  ( ArisL  Rhet.  ii.  iL  $  Li ; 
com  p.  Phil.  Ep.  ad  Ath.  p.  ItiQ ;  Dem.  Phi/ipp.  iii. 
p.  129,  i*  Ep.  Phil.  p.  153_i  Pseudo-Dem.  Philipp. 
iv.  p.  140 ;  Diod.  xvi.  7_5_ ;  Arr.  Anafi.  ii  Li  ; 
Paus.L29j  [E.  E.J 

DIO'PHANES  (AuHpdrrtt).  L  Of  Mytilene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
faction,  Diophanes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  death.  (Cic  BruL  27; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  611 ;  Plut.  T.  Cracch.  8^  20J  An- 
other much  later  rhetorician  of  the  same  name  oc- 
curs in  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus. 

2x  Is  quoted  a*  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (Schol.  ad  Ajtolion.  Rhod. 
iii.  211;  Eudoc.  p.  31_J  [L.  S.] 

DIO'PHANES  (Auxptrrit)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  b.  cx,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  ( Varr.  De  He  Hutl.  L  1.  10  ; 
Colura.  De  Re  Rutt.  L  L  L0_ ;  Plin.  /£  N.  Index  to 
lib.  viii.)  His  work  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterward*  further  abridged  by  Asiniu*  Pollio. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  Ilo»AiW.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writers,  De  Re 
Rustica.  [W.  A.  G.J 

DIO'PHANES  MYRINAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  2A2 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacob* 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cxcro  and  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibe- 
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riu»  Gracchus,  nor  with  the  Diophane*  whom  Varro 
mentions.   (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  88*j.)  IP.  S.] 

DIOPH  ANTUS  (Ai^Kxrrot).  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sophistical  school.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Proaeresius  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  n.  3»>H.  (Kunapius  Dk<phanL  p.  1*27,  &c~, 
J'r^irrrj.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  de  F<J*.  Lry. 
pp.  368.  403,  436,  r.  Lrpt.  p.  498  ;  Harpocnit 
and  Suid.  s.e.  MsAdWror.)  Reiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(ile  Fait.  Utj.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodoros  (xvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  »f  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  n.  c. 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fulgentius 
(.\fythni.  i.  1)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties iu  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  geographer, 
Diophantus  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
ern countries  (Phot,  BiU.  CW.  250,  p.  454,  b.), 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(«.  v.  "Afuu),  or  the  Diophanttis  who  wrote  a  work 
woKiriKi  (Steph.  By*.  «.  r.  Ai*iwt«f<m),  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  slave  of  Straton.  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  roaster.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.   (Id.  v.  71.) 

6.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus 
(  Thsmp.  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (Ai4>a*Toi),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  (Antiatticista,  p.  1 15, 
21  :  <pifxir  riv  olvotr  i*l  row  yrtfuv.  Am^xwtos 
MrnxKifoplrv.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (Au$^uero»),  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  nlone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclns  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  at  the  earliest  If  the  Diophantus 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suida*) 
Hypntia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Alma<?ei»t.  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
have  lived  liefore  the  fifth  century:  but  it  would 
lie  by  no  means  safe  to  a-HMime  this  identity. 
Almlphnracius.  according  to  Montucla,  places  him 
at  a.  n.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  j>atriarch  of  Jerum- 
Jem,  in  his  life  of  Johannes  Daniasccnus  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  far  as  Greek  literature  is  concern- 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  century.  (Sec  the  1'emny  (ydojiacdui,  art. 


DIOPHANTUS. 

It  is  singular  that,  though  his  date  is  uncertain 
to  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  married  at  the  age  of  33,  and 
that  in  five  years  a  mo  was  born  of  this  marriapi*, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  years  before  his 
father:  so  that  Diophantus  lived  to  84. 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  proposed  t 
unpublished  Greek  anthology,  Hke  some  of  those 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  verse,  and 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  The  un- 
known quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Diophantus 
lived,  and  tae  simple  equation  of  condition  to  which 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  preceding  informa- 
tion. But  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  dates. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diophantus  came  to 
light  in  the  1 6th  century,  it  was  said  that  there  were 
thirteen  books  of  the  *  Arithmetics  : '  but  no  more 
than  six  have  ever  been  produced  with  that  title  ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book,  'De  Multangulis 
N  omens'  on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  sym- 
bols of  operation  ;  so  that  though  the  demonstra- 
tions are  very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  work  is  algebraical :  not  a 
treatise  on  a/ovAra,  bat  an  algebraical  treatise  on 
the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  inte- 
gers. Hence  such  questions  obtained  the  name  of 
Diophantine,  and  the  modern  works  on  that  pecn- 
culiar  branch  of  numerical  analysis  which  is  called 
the  theory  of  numbers,  such  as  those  of  Gauss  and 
Legendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  century  ago,  to 
be  full  of  Dhphantute  anaiyru.  As  there  are  many 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  copy  of  Dio- 
phantus in  their  lives,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  writer  in  modern 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  the  algebraical  phrases 
from  the  original. 

Book  i.  qu.  30.  Having  given  the  sum  of  two 
numbers  (20)  and  their  product  (96),  required  the 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  the  half  mm 
should  be  greater  than  the  product.  Let  the  differ- 
ence of  the  numbers  be  2s  (»$ol  {£) ;  then  the  sum 
being  20  (it)  and  the  half  sum  10  (1)  the  greater 
number  will  be  f+10  (rerdxfa  o9v  6  p*(gm*  rov 
sVdi  *ol  no  I)  and  the  leu  will  lie  10  —  s  (pi  I 
Aefi^ei  sou  Mt,  which  he  would  often  write  fti  I 
ji  tor  d).  But  the  product  is  96  (rT')  which  is  also 
100—  s*  (px  Acnl/ci  SwoVewt  fu&t,  or  f?  ^  Si  a). 
Hence  t—2  ("fiyrrcu  6  toi  no  /6T)  he. 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day  might  hardly  bo 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algebraical  notation  to 
the  preceding,  though  he  might  admit  that  there 
was  algebraical  reasoning.  But  if  he  had  consulted 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writers  or  Cardan, 
Taruglia,Stevinus  and  the  other  European  algebra- 
ists who  prrceded  Victa,  he  would  sec  that  he  must 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  exem- 
plified, or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  preceded 
the  seventeenth  century.  IHophantns  declines  his 
letters,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m-f- 1 )  th ; 
and  /to  is  an  abbreviation  of  fiords  or  porrfBcs,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantus  was  an  original 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  received  a  hint  from 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  could 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  We 
cannot  enter  into  it  at  length:  the  very  grcut 
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larity  of  the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (as 
far  as  the  former  goes)  make*  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  hare 
come  one  from  the  other ;  though  it  is  clear  that 
Diophantus,  if  a  borrower,  hai  completely  recast  the 
•ubicct  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid's  form  of  de- 
monstration. On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  paraphrases,  so-called  transla- 
tions, and  abbreviations  of  Diophantus,  but  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  A  una  prepared  an  edition 
(Or.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximos  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xy lander,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  is  that  of  Bachct  de  Meziriac, 
Paris,  1621,  folio.  Fermat  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Or.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Bnchet,and  in  particu- 
lar his  Latin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  bis  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Hilly,  and  published  by  Fermat's  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  lady,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Oaruch  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantus  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  [A.  De  M.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPHANTES(A«o>u>toi 
or  Aio^xurrjj),  a  medical  writer  of  Lycia  (Oalen, 
J)e  Compos.  Meduxun.  tec.  Aocos,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
281 ),  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (vol  xiL  p.  845 ;  xiii.  507,  805 ;  xiv.  1 75, 
18) ),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  [W.A.O.] 

DIO'KES,  a  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
with  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotns,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
some  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
so  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  cd.  Muller; 
Mico*.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AiuricoplSnt).  1.  A  Byzan- 
tinc  grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni- 
colaus,  and  a  disciple  of  Lnchares  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
Leo.  (Suid.  a  v.  NwaJAfloi;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
ofTimon.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  1 14,  1 15.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  A  the- 
naeus  (L  p- 11)  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  (#.  e.  "Ojwjpot )  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  ol  wop'  v6fuu.  As  ho  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  **pl  tow  tmk  jpoiotr  naff  "OjMjpof 
jSiov,  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athc- 
naeus  (i.  p.  8;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1270.) 
The  Jaroft^nonvfMrcu,  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (i.  63)  and  Athviuu-us  (xL  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  I*accdaeinon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
rides  (Allien,  iv.  p.  140;  Plut.  Lye.  11,  Age*.  35), 
and  of  another  wtpl  vopipmv  (Schoi.  ad  Aristoph. 
Av.  1283;  Suid.  and  Phot  t.  v.  OKvrdAr);  Eudoc. 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 
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the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  or  of  the  Stoic  Dioscorides 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  father  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  latter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  learn  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,202)  and  Sui- 
das («.  e.  Zifiw). 

5.  A  writer  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Ccnsorinus.  ( /Jte  Die  Nat.  1 7 ;  comp. 
Varro,  de  L.  L.  Fmgm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont.)  [LS.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (AuxncopttrjT),  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunck,  Anal.  i.  493  ;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  Auxntopitov  NjkoitoAItov,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  Garlami  of  Me- 
leager.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.  [Dioscuridks.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES  (4uo0-*ov^8i}t  or  Aioewop*- 
8i;t),  tho  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  Pkdacius  or  Pkdaniits  (UMLkms  orllsJoVioi) 
Dioscoriobs  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.    It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia  Campestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.   It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or]  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.    The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
however,  been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it.    He  has  left  behind  hitn  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  n«pl*TAi)t  'Iarpurif*, 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.    The  greater  correctness  of  modern 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation.   His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.    The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterized  hs 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect.    The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration of  his  Materia  Medica.    Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  research  ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  largo  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  writer. 
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Hi»  work  hat  U>eii  compared  with  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  but  this  seems  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authors 
were  totally  different,  the  on?  writing  as  a  scien- 
tific botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  the  other  in  his  own  department. 
With  rcapect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Medicn  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  *  hich  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  be>n  very  much 
illustrated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  MadclitTe  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  **  Flora  Oraeca. "  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Liudley.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Movie,  in 
bis  k*  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine" 
(Lond.  Ovo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  than 
himself. 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dios- 
corides :  n*pJ  AtiKrrrnpluv  +apludxwi',  lie  Venenis; 
T\*pl  'lo&fAtue,  De  Venenatis  AuimalHtus;  Tltpl  Ed- 
vop(<noer  'Aw\£y  rt  ko.1  2vvd4rcty  ^apfuLcw%  lie 
facile  t'aralnlilm*  tarn  SiuipHci/nu  (ptam  Composiiis 
.McdioumcHtu;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  are 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petnis  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fob  Colle,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Ureek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Venct,  1499,  fob,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sa- 
raccnus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francof.  1598.  fob,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  last  edition 
is  that  by  C.  Sprengcl,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols, 
of  Kiihn's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscorides  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  further  information  respecting  Dies 
orides  and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  I<c  Gere, 
Hut.  de  la  lit £4.;  Nailer,  liildiotk.  liotan.;  SprengeL 
J  list,  tie  la  Mid.;  Fabric  MMioth.  Oraeca;  Bo- 
stocks  History  of  Medicine;  Choulant,  llandbuch 
dcr  liucherkunde  fur  die  Aeitere  Median. 

2.  DioscoRiDKS  Phacas  (♦a*di)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Hcrophilus  (Galen, 
Gloss.  Hippocr.  prooem.  vob  xix.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  R.  c.  According  to 
Suidas  (#.r.  Atoo*.),  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscorides  of  A  nazarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  B.  c  41 — 80,  and 
was  surnamed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  face.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy- 
sician who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (  Glmts.  Hippocr. 
r.  v.  'USiKoy,  \«L  xix.  p.  10.*)).  and  Panlus  Aegi- 
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ncta  (De  Re  Med.  ir.  24),  as  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are  not  nov 
extant.  (Suid.  Lc.  ;  Erotian.  Gloss.  Hippocr.  p.  8.) 

3.  Dioscoridbs,  a  Grammarian  at  Rome,  who, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  given  great  attention  to  medical  literature,  lie 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  d. 
117 — 138,  and  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  having  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  changing 
the  old  readings  and  modernizing  the  language. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Artemidorus  Capita,  another 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  time*  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  *De.\uL 
Horn."  i.  1  ;  iL  1,  vol.  xv.  pp.  21,  1 10 ;  Comment,  t* 
Hippocr.  **  De  Humor.'"  I.  prooem.  voL  xvi.  p.  2  ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "Epidem.  Vl.n  L  prooem.  voL 
xvii.  part  i.  p.  795 1  Gloss.  Hippocr.  in  v.  dwefyvicr- 
(rrTo,  vol.  xix.  p.  83.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIOSCO'MIUS  (AuxricopuH)  of  Myra,  was  the 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  the 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Suid.  ».  r.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'SCOMUS  (Aioffitopot).  1.  A  physician, 
probably  born  at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  in  tbe  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  Hit  father's  name  was 
Stephonus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  Trail.  d» 
He  Med  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  bis  brothers  was 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallamm  ;  another  »is 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemius  ;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  hia  two  othor  brothers, 
Metrodorus  and  Olympius,  were  both  eminent  in 
their  several  professions.    (Hist.  v.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  tbe  same  name,  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Galen.  ( lie  Compos.  Medicam.  me. 
lAcns*  viiL  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  204.)       [  W.  A.  G-l 

DIOSCUMUS,  a  togatus  of  the  praetorian 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  in  A.  o.  528,  to  compile  the  Constita- 
tionum  Codex.  (Const.  Hate  quae  ntcessaria.  §  1, 
Const.  Summa  Heip.  6  2.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

DIOSCU'MI  (AtMKoupoi),  that  is,  sons  of 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
or  Polydeuces.  Tbe  singular  form  At^tra-oupos,  or 
AioV»ropo»,  occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  Krani- 
marians,  nnd  the  I  .at  ins  sometimes  use  Caviares 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  //.  X.  x.  43  ;  Serv. 
ad  lira.  Georg.  iii.  89  ;  Horat,  Carm.  iiL  29,  64.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (Od.  xL  298,  &c) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Lacedaemoo,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Helena, 
( Horn.  //.  iii.  426.)  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Tyndaridae.  (Ov.  Fast.  r.  700, 
Met.  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  famous  for  his  skill 
in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  Pollux  for 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  uguinst  Trov. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  enjoyed 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  According  to 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Leda,  and  were  born  at  the  same  time  with  their 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Hymn.  xiiL  5  ; 
Thcocrit.  xxii.  ;  Schol.  ad  Bind.  Nem.  x.  150; 
Apollon.  Mhod.  i.  149  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  155  ;  Tcetx. 
ad  Lycoph.  511;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  iii.  328),  or  with- 
out their  sister,  and  either  out  of  «n  ore  or  in  the 
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natural  way,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  Pollux  [ 
was  the  first  born.  (Tzctx.  ail  lAfc**ph.  88,  511.) 
According  to  others  again,  Polydeuces  and  Helena 
only  were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the 
son  of  Tyndarcus.  Hence,  Polydeuces  was  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  even*  other  mortal.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  80, 
with  the  Schol;  Theocrit  xxiv.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  bora, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  places, 
such  as  Amyclae,  mount  Tnygetus  the  island  of 
Pcphnos,  or  Thalamae.  (Theocrit.  xxii.  122  ; 
Virg.  Georif.  iii.  89  ;  Scrv.  ml  Aen.  x.  56*4  ;  Horn. 
Jiymn.  xiii.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  $  4,  26.  f  2.) 

The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events:  1.  Their  expedition  against 
Athens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynceus  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnac,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aetbra.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Menestheus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Acndemus  revealed  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (Apollod.  /.  c.)  Menes- 
theus then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Alliens 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  hit*  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  Then.  31,  &c  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  part  in  the  cjrpediiUtn  of 
the  Argonaut^  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calydoniati  hunt.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i  149; 
Paus.  iii.  24.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thmcian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut.  tie  Fine.  PhUos.  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
iicc  Qwifft.  Nat.  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces  Polydeuces  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  ami  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurius.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  i.  19  ;  coinp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  49»i  ; 
Justin,  xiii.  3  ;  Plin.  if.  N.  vi.  5.)  3.  Their  bat- 
tie  K'idk  the  tons  of  Aphurvus.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cif-pus,  Phoebi,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Elaeira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  off,  and  married  them. 
( Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  700  ;  Schol.  ad 
Find.  AVmi.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  father  of  Mnesileus  Mnesinous,  or 
Asinous,  and  Castor,  by  Hilaeira,  the  father  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothus.  (TzeU.  ail  Lycoph. 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus  the  sous  of  Apharcus,  had  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  bull  into  four  parts,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  hi*  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas  thereupon,  nut  only 
ate  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  that  of  his  l>ro- 
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ther's  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (I'ind.  AVmi.  x.  6'0  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  $  2;  Lycoph.  /.  c.)  The  Dios- 
curi then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  tho  sons  of  Aphareus 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently, Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas  but  Pollux  slew  Lynceus  and  Zeus  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightuiug.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
//.  ec.;  Tzetx.  ad  Lymph.  1514  ;  Theocrit.  xxii.  ; 
Hygin.  Fub.  80,  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  ho  found 
breathing  hi*  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  hint 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's  fate,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  tho 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  iii.  243  ;  Pind.  Are»«.  x.  in  fin.  ;  Hygin.  Fat*. 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  re  wan  led  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  tho  stars  as  (Jemini. 
(Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  L  c  ;  SchoL  ad  Enrip.  Orest. 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
rcus. (Paus.  iii.  13.  §,1.)  Miiller  (Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  vix.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesian  deities  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, viz.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Pans, 
x.  33.  $  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  dcol  ewrijpi i,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  dva*x*s 
or  avcucTti.  (Plut.  Thes.  33;  Strab.  v.  p.  23.!; 
Aelian,  V.  it.  i.  30,  iv.  5  ;  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1301  ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viii.  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves  tbnt  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
(Hygin./'oei.^*/r./.c  ;  Eurip. Helen.  151 1  ;  Horn. 
Uymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab,  i.  p.  48  ;  HoruL  Carm.  i.  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  be  ng  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  nnd  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  also,  the  violation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Paus.  iii.  lr>.  §  3; 
Dockh,  Fspluxit.  ad  i'ind.  p.  135.)  Their  charac- 
ters as  m)(  dyatfo't  and  twiroJa^twi  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  maguiiicent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (Pind.  Oi.iu.  38,  AVw. 
x.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nice-course.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  tho 
war-dance,  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  favoured  by  them.  (Cic.  </c  (/rat.  ii.  8U  ;  Val. 
Maxim,  i.  8.  $  7.)  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac- 
ter, it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanied 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  (Wjwu-a  ; 
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JHd.  of  Ant.  $.  v.\  and  afterwards,  when  one  king 
only  took  the  field,  he*  took  with  him  only  one  of 
those  symbols.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  Sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Dios- 
curi near  Thcrapne  (Pind.  AVwi.  x.  56  ;  Pans.  iiL 
20.  §  1  ),  at  Sparta  (Paus.  iiL  13.  §  I  ;  Cic.  de  Nat. 
Jjror.  iii.  5.),  and  at  Argos.  (Plut  QuaesL  (Sr.  23.) 
Temples  and  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  nu- 
merous in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  n.  er.  'Araxsia,  Aioffffovpia.  Their  usual  re- 
presentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
horsemen  with  egg-shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
iiL  18.  §  8,  t.  19.  §  1 ;  CatulL  37. 2  ;  VaL  Flacc 
t.  367.) 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castores 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  have  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Posturaius  Al bus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrnu-d 
on  the  1.1th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  vi.  1 3 ;  Ltv.  iL  20,  42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Vitruv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Vict  Reg.  lirb.  xL)  From  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Custorea  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  a.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grand  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionys.  L  c;  Li  v.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  iL  2.  $  9  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
illustr.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCO'RIDES  (Amxt- 
KovpiSiis).  1.  Of  Sam os,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artist's  name, 

AIOSKOTPIAH2  2AMIOS  EIIOIHIE. 
They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  Winckelmann.  '(Setchickte  d.  KunrL,  bk. 
vii.  c.  4.  §  18,  bk.  xiL  c.  1.  §§  9-11,  Naciricki.  r. 
</.  twnctt.  I/ercul.  Kntdeck.  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society's  "Pompeii,"  ii.  p.  41.  (See  also 
Mm.  Burbon.  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  1,  s.  4  ; 
Suet.  Oct.  50.)  In  these  passage*  moat  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides ;  but  the  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  A102KOTPIAOT. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  arc 
considered  genuine.  (Meyer's  note  on  Winckel- 
mann, GnckukU  d,  KutuU  bk.  xi.  c  2.  §  8.)  [P.S.  J 

DIOTI'MA  (AMT(fta),  a  priestess  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in 
bin  Symposium  (p.201,iL),  introduces  her  opinions 
on  the  nature,  origin,  and  objects  of  life,  which  iu 
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fact  form  the  nncleus  of  that  dialogue.  Some  cri- 
tics bebeve,  that  the  whole  story  of  Diotima  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  Plato's,  while  others  are  inclined  ta 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  foundation,  and  to 
regard  her  as  an  historical  personage.  Later  Greek 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  Lycaean  Zee*, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  Athena.  (Lucian, 
Emmtick.  7,  Imag.  18;  Max.  Tyr.  Diaerl.  8; 
corap.  Hermann,  GexA,  v.  SytUfn.  d.  Plat.  Philo*. 
L  p.  523,  note  591 ;  Ast,  Leben  u.  ScAH/lcn  Flat**, 
p.  313.)  [L.S.] 

DlOTrMUS(Au>TMtot).  1.  A  grammarian  of  Ad- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
teacher  at  Gargara  in  the  Troad — a  bard  lot,  which 
Aratus,  who  appears  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  u 
proUnb]  v  the  same  whose  voluminous  common  j  .Kt 
book  (varrofiaira  dyaryvtifffMTa)  is  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (av.  ThKraapydiat).  Schnei- 
der would  refer  to  him  the  epigrams  under  the 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthology.  See  below. 
(Antiol.  i.  p.  253;  Jacobs,  ad  loc.;  Macrob.  SaL 
v.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  e.  ripryapa;  Fabric  BAL 
Grace.  voL  iiL  p.  561,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  The  period  at  which  he  lived  is 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with  Aristus 
of  Salami*,  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  'HptucAuo, 
in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Suidas  («.  e. 
EiVt/£aT9t),  and  by  Michael  Apostoliua,  the  By- 
zantine, in  his  collection  of  proverbs.  (Jacob*,  Am- 
thoL  vol.  xiii.  p.  888;  see  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  author  or  collector  of  riddles 
(ypupot),  is  mentioned  by  one  ef  the  interlocutors 
in  the  l>ripncso]thi*iae  of  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  448,  c) 
as  6  trcupos  jn&v,  and  lived  therefore  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have 
accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  forged 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  written  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it  (  Diog.  Laert  x.  3 ; 
Menag.  ad  loc.)  According  to  Athenaeus,  who 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  story  in  a  pas- 
sage where  Aioripos  apparently  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  ©•©Vi^of,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  611,  b.)  We  learn 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  21),  that 
be  considered  happiness  or  well-being  (ciWt«1)  ta 
consist,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  perfect 
accumulation  of  blessings  (varrcAeta  rmw  dyatker), 
which  looks  like  a  departure  from  strict  Stoicism 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  (EtJL  A'irom. 
L  7,  8.)  [E.  E.J 

DIOTI'MUS  (Aidripes).  Under  this  name  there 
are  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthol»&r 
(Brunck,  Anal.  L  250;  Jacobs,  L  183),  which 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  productions  ot  diifen-nt 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled  Aiorifiov 
MtAijcrlou,  and  the  eighth  Atorfcov  'Aftpwiov  rev 
A»oir«i'0oi*j.  This  latter  person  would  seem  to  be 
the  tame  as  the  Athenian  orator,  Diotimus,  who 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  up  to  Antipater. 
(Suid.  *.  e.  'Arriwarpos ;  Pseudo-Plut  Fit  X  OraU 
p.  845,  a)  How  many  of  the  epigrams  belong  to 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  ought  to  be 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schneider  refer*  l 
to  the   grammarian  Diotimus,  of 
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The  epigrams  under  the  name  of  Diotimas  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  (Jacobs,  xiii. 
888.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Attrutos),  a  physician  of  Thebes, 
whose  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  (//.  A*  xx\iii.  23),  and  who  must,  there- 
fore, have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  [W.A.G.] 

DIOTO'GENES  (Aioro-y^j),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  wtpi  offioTTrrot,  of 
which  three  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit  v.  69,  xliii.  95,  130),  and  another  wtpi  float- 
Adar,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  arc 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviii.  til,  62).  I.L.S.] 

DIOTKEPHES  (Axot^ij»,  Thucyd.  viii.  64), 
was  sent,  B.c.4 1 1,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samoa,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  state*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thaaos.  Nicostratus  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tineia,  was  son  of  a  Diotrcphes  (Thuc  iv.  119): 
this  therefore  perhaps  was  a  DioUvphea,  ton  of 
Nicostratus.  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitrephes,  the  destroyer 
of  Mvcalessus.   [  Diitkkphks.]        [A.  II.  C.J 

DIOTKEPHES  (Aiot^i),  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  his  day  (<ro$wo-n)j  {roogos),  born  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  hi*  pupiL  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  6.59.)  [E.  E.J 

DIOXIPPE,  (Am^tWn.)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hvgin.  Prwf\  Fab.  154,  163, 
181  ;  Apollod.  ii.  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

DJOX1PPUS  ( A»*f(Mnror ),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  «.  v.),  wrongly 
called  Dexippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidas  («.  v. 
KmfwKtuas)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suida*  and 
Eudocia  mention  his  ArTtwopvoGoaK6t,  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athcnacus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e. ),  'l(rropioypa<pot  (Ath.  L  c),  which 
Vossius  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
fabulous  (ireek  historians  (de  Hint,  Graec.  pp.  433, 
434,  cd.  Westermann),  Ataiuca^ofuyui,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  QtKdpyvpoi.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  xi.  pp.  496,  f.,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  from  Suidas  and  Photius  («.  r.  Kmpvtceuot), 
the  €h)oavp6s.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com.  Grate,  i. 
p.  48,5,  iv.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.J 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.  [DxxiPl'1'S.J 

Dri'HILUS  (AitptAot),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  though  the  victory,  in  a  techuical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  bat  three  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  had  six  of  hia  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  Phormio's  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat. 
(Thuc.  vii.  34.)  [A.  II.  C.J 

Dl'PHlLUS  (A/<f>cAot).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  ©rjCTjfi,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
choliumbics.  (Schol.  Pind.  Oiymp.  x.  83;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  A*<(o.  9(>.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears thnt  he  lived  l>efore  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  J/ut.  Crii.  Com.  Graec  pp.  448,  449; 
Vossius,  tie  Hud.  Grace,  p.  434,  ed.  Westermann.) 
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2.  One  of  tho  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of 
the  new  comedy,  aud  a  contemporary  of  Menondcr 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinopc.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  546  ;  Anon,  de  Coin.  pp.  xxx.  xxxL)  Ho  was 
a  lover  of  the  courtezan  Cinathnena,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies 
when  under  the  intlucnce  of  jealousy.  (Muchon 
and  Lyuccus  Sain  ins  <•/'•  A  thru,  xiii.  pp.  57-',  f., 
580,  a.,  583,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant.  (Alciph.  £)>.  i.  37  )  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  /.  r.),  and  some- 
times to  have  acted  himself.  (Allien,  xiii  p.  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  other  indications  hy  the  frequency 
with  which  ho  chooses  mythological  subjects  for 
his  plays  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  tho 
poets  Archilochus  Hipponox,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xL  p.  487,  a.,  xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  it 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar- 
tures from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metres 
see  Meineke.  {Hid.  Crii.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus  °f 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles :  "Ayvota  (Ath. 

ix.  p.  401,  a,  xv.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  also  as- 
cribed to  Camjadbs  :  'Ao*\tpol  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  x.  72  ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9) :  AA«I»- 
rpta  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphanes  hy  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis:  "Afxturrpis  (Suid.  $.v.  'Affij^aiai)  :  Alprffft- 
t«»xijs  °f  which  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
Culliiunchus  under  the  title  of  Evvovx0*  or  2rpa- 
Ttcjnjt  (Ath.  xi.  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antialti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyrgopoliniccs  in  the  Miles  Gloriosu*  of  Plautus 
which  was  perhaps  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus: 
'Aydyvpot  (Schol.  \ en.  ad  II.  t.  123;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740. 20) : 
'Atxurt»^6u.tyot  (Ath.  xi.  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt  p.  84. 
25):  "AwAij<ttoj  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  c.):  'Awofidnif, 
(Harpocrat  p.  41.  3;  Antiatt.  p.  101.  10):  'Avo- 
Afwowcra,  also  ascribed  to  Soaippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f. ; 
Poll.x.  12):  BaAaf«7oi'(Ath.  x.  p.  446,  <L;  Antiatt. 
p.  108.  32):  Bouirtos  (Ath.  x.  p.  417,  e.) :  ro>oj 
(Ath.  vL  p.  254,  e.;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Lae'rt 
ii.  1 20,  Auplhov  should  be  substituted  for  So^fAov; 
see  Menagius,  ad  loc  aud  Meineke,  Hist.  Crii.  pp. 
425,  426) :  Aopaioti  (Erot  gloss.  Harpoc  p.  1 16) : 
Auuiaprdvowra.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  1 1 1,  e.)  :  *E7KaAofi»Tii 
(Antiatt  p.  1 10.  18) :  'E«dV»f  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  n.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453)  : 
'Z\*rTrpopovvr«t  (Ath.  vi.  p.  223,  a) .  'EAAe0opi- 
fo>«*«  (Antiatt  p.  100.  12) :  *En*opos  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e.,  227,  e.,  vii.  p.  316,  f. ;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
Itarocc  ap.  Dekker,  A  need.  p.  1445;  Harpocrat 
p.  130.  22)  :  'Era?ifarr«s  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  f.)  or 
k,yaytcruara  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Ft/.  960  ;  Photius 
and  Suidas  *•  *>•  <J"wA^*)  :  'EirihtKaftutvos  (Poll. 

x.  137)  :  'EwiTpoinJ,  or  more  correctly  'EirirpoirfM 
(Antiatt  p.  69)  :  'Ein'icAijpoj  (PolL  x.  99)  :  2m- 
ypdQos  (Ath.  vi.  p.  230,  f ,  vii.  p.  291,  f. ;  Stob. 
FL,r.  cv.  5) :  'Hpcut\r}s  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  'Hpws 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  371,  a.) :  &ncavp6s  (Stob.  Flor.  xii. 
12) :  erj<r«i5s  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a^  x.  p.  451,  b.) : 
Kit'ajxyWs  (I'oll.  x.  38,  62)  :  KAifptw/uvot,  of  which 
the  Cusina  of  Plautus  it  a  translation  {Prolog.  31 ): 
Anpjf  'uu  (Ath.  vi.  p.  307,  f.,  corap.  iv.  p.  168,  b.) : 


- 
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Mair6p*vos  (Poll.  x.  18):  MrriftArtof  (Ath.  iii. 
p.  124,  d.):  Uaatfwrrai  (Ath.  x.  p.  423,  e.)  : 
noAAeuo}  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  Uapaur not 
( Ath.  ri.  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  fM  24  7,  d.,  x.  p.  422,  b. ) : 
rifAtoSct  (Ath.  ir.  p.  156,  £)  :  riiflpowanji,  proba- 
bly for  Ti0po«/(TTTjj  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  484,  e.)  :  riAi^o- 
<}ipoi  (Antiatt.  p.  101.  4;  and  perhaps  Eustath. 
iui  Horn.  p.  1479.  46):  no\vwp4yftu>v  (Ath.  vi. 
p.  225,  a.;  Phot.  t.  v.  fraytouot) ;  Tlvppa  (Amnion. 
Dip*.  Verb.  p.  61):  Sair^w  (Ath.  xL  p.  48",  a., 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.) :  Xi*t\u(6s  (Poll.  ix.  81),  which, 
however,  belongs  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  2x«- 
S(a  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  083,  24,  corrected  by  Gais- 
ford):  ~3,vyaro6v^aKomtt%  which  was  translated 
by  Plautus  under  the  title  of  Commorirutc$,  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adelphi.  (Te- 
rent.  IJrol.  Adelph.  10;  see  Meineke,  Menand.  et 
Philtm.  Reliq.  p.  1 ) :  XirrpoQpoi  (  Harpoc  p.  55.  8 ) : 
of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
vi.  p.  24 7«  a.  c,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  jr.  e.  <ptftoi ; 
Harpocr.  p.  182.  3):  T*\t<riat (Ath.  xiv.  p.640,d.): 
ipiap  (Stob.  Fior.  cxvu  32):  *i\dtt\<pos  or  *iAd- 
i*\<pm  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29,  110.  17)  :  Xpwrox&os 
( Phot.  s.  v.  dx-oia).  There  are  other  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  Ruitms  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  (Prol.  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke.,  Frag.  Com.  Grace. 
i.  pp.  445 — 457,  iv.  pp.  375—430.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  of  Laodiceia,  wrote  upon  the 
Thcritica  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Casaubon,  ad  Ath.  vii.  c  18, 
p.  547;  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  offended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  the  Apollinarian  games  (b.c.  59), 
the  words  **  Nostra  miseria  tu  cs  Magnus"  and 
other  allusions,  which  the  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic  ad  AU.  iL  19.  §  3; 
Vol.  Mat.  vi.  2.  §9.)  fP.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosporus, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphautus  and 
Stilpo.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetius.  (Ibid.  v.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  surnamed  Labyrinthus  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Arietacnetus.  (Lucian, 
Courir.  6  et  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanical powers.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  (Episi.  ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1,  1,  iii.  9  )    IP.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS  (Ai>Aot).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Ly&imochus,  king  of  Thrace,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  H  c.  (Alhcn.iLp.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Ilfpl  rwv  Tlpo<r<t*pop4rotv 
to«j  Noa overt  teal  to?j  Tytalrovtn,  '*  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health"  (Athen.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenncus, 
but  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag- 
ments preserved  by  him.  (iL  pp.  51, 54,55, 56,&c.) 

2.  A  native  of  Loadiccia,  in  Phrygia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander's  TAetiara,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  between  the  second  century  be- 
fore and  the  third  centurv  after  Christ.   [  W.  A.G.J 

DI'PHRIDAS  (Aux/>foaf),  a  Lacedacmoninn, 
was  sent  out  to  A&ia,  in  B.  c.  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops,  to  protect 


DIRCE. 

the  state*  that  were  friendly  to  Sparta,  and 
cute  the  war  with  Strutha*.    With  i 


I.-SS 


agreeable  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  had 
more  steadiness  and  energy  of  character.  He 
therefore  soon  retrieved  the  aftairs  of  Lacedaemon. 
and,  having  captured  Tigrancs  the  son-in-law  «if 
Struthas,  together  with  his  wife,  he  obtained  a 
large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  enabW 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  mercenaries.  (Xec 
Hell.  iv.  8.  §§21,  22.)  Diphridas  the  Epb«r, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Af/es.  17)  as  t*-Li£ 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesilaua,  then  at  Narthacium 
in  Thessaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  at  once 
into  Boeotia,  a.  c.  394.  (Comp.  Xen.  Hell,  iv-  3. 
$9.)  The  name  Diphridas,  as  it  seems  should  be 
substituted  for  Diphilas  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.  [K,  E.J 
DIPOENUS  and  SCYLLIS  (Ai«w<»»  sW 
2kuA.Am),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries  who  are 
always  mentioned  together.  They  belonged  to 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.  [Daxdali k] 
Pausania*  says  that  they  were  disciples  of  Daeda- 
lus and,  according  to  some,  his  sons.  (ii.  15.  §  1, 
iii  17.  |  6.)  There  is  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  were  real  persons;  but  they  lived  near  the 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  the 
Daedalids.  Pliny  says  that  they  were  born  in 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  empire,  and 
before  the  reign  of  Cyrus  about  the  50th  Olym- 
piad (h.  c  580 :  the  accession  of  Cyras  was  in 
b.  c.  559).  From  Crete  they  went  to  Skyon, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Gmtu 
art.  There  they  were  employed  on  some  statura 
of  the  gods  Dut  before  these  statues  were  finished, 
the  artists  complaining  of  some  wrong,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Aetolians.  The  Sicyonians  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a  famine  and  drought, 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
would  onlyl>e  removed  when  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  they 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  favours. 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo,  Artemis  Hera- 
cles and  Athena  (Plin.  //.  JV.  xxxvi.  4.$  1 ),  whence 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  group  represented 
the  iveizureof  the  tripod,  like  that  of  Amyclaki  s. 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambmcia,  Argos  and  Cleonae, 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenus.  (§2.)  He 
also  says  ($$  1,2),  that  these  artists  were  the  first 
who  were  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marb'f,  and 
thnt  they  used  the  white  marble  of  Paroa.  Pau*a- 
nias  mentions,  as  their  works  a  statue  of  Athena, 
nt  Cleonae  (/.  c),  and  at  Argos  a  group  reptvsentr 
ing  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  wives  Elaeira 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons  Anaxis  and  Mnari- 
noiis.  The  group  was  in  ebony,  except  some  few 
parts  of  the  horses  which  were  of  ivory.  (Paus. 
ii.  22.  §  6.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also  statues  of 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Artemis  of  M onychia,  at 
Sicyon.  (I'rotrrp.  p.  42.  15;  comp.  Plin.  t.  e.) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  Tec- 
tncus  and  Angelion,  Lcarchus  of  Rhegium,  Dory- 
clcidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Theo- 
clcs  who  were  all  four  Lacedaemonians.  (Pa us.  ii. 
32.  §4,  iii.  17.  §  6,  v.  17.  §  1,  vL19.  §  9/)[P.S  ] 
DIRCE  (A/p«rj),  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife 
of  Lyeua.  Respecting  her  story,  see  Amthion,  p. 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Dionysus  in 
whose  service  she  had  beeu  engaged,  into  a  well  on 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygiu.  F<U>.  7.)  A  small  river 
near  Thebes  likewise  received  its  name  from  her. 
(Phus.  ix.  25.  $  3.)  S.] 
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DIS,  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  sometime* 
pi ven  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 
(Cic  tie  Not.  Dcor.  ii.  26;  Virg.  A  en.  vi.  127; 
corop.  Pluto.)  [L.  S.J 

DISA'RIUS,  a  physician,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  hare  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobiu*  in  his  Saturnalia 
(vii.  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  digestion.  [W.  A.  O.] 

DITALCO.  [Viriathus.] 

DIVES,  I*  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
1 89,  and  obtained  the  southern  pari  of  Spain  for 
his  province.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Ligurians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  47,  SO,  57.)  [L.  S.1 

DIVES,  L.  CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  a  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.  But  before  he  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go- 
vernors. Hereupon  L.  Canulcius  Dives  was  com- 
missioned to  appoint  five  recuperatorcs  of  senato- 
rian  rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.  In  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had  been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.  The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
volved in  it.  L.  Canuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.  After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  yean  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canuleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  tbey  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carte  ia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  coionia  libertinorum.  (Liv. 
xlii.  28,  31,  xliiL  2,  3.)  [L.  S.J 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  a  a  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  B.  c.  58,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  (Ii.  G.  i. 
13 ;  comp.  Oroa.  v.  15  ;  Liv.  EpU.  65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITI'ACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Dumnorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deDiv.  i.  41) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Car  hot 'said  against  Ariovist  us  [see  p.  287] ;  he  had, 
some  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
Tt  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Cicero  (de  J>i».  I.  c).  Throughout, Caesar 


placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  B.  c. 
57,  pardoned,  at  bis  intercession,  the  Bellovaci, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Cacs.  B.  G.  i.  3,  16-20,  31,  32, 
ii.  5, 14,  15.  vi.  12,  vii.  39;  Plut.  Cue*.  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c.)  [E.  £.] 

DIURPANEUS.  [Dbckbalus.] 

DIUS  (Arts),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephus.  (<\.4/*r>«. 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  irepi  /caAAovrji,  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Tit. 
Ixv.  16,  17.)  [L.S.] 

DI  YLLUS  (A»uAAo»),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomclus  (where  the  history 
of  Callisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Pcrinthus,  by 
Philip  (a  c  357 — 340),  and  the  second  from  ac. 
340  to  336,  the  dnte  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  a  a 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casaiibon's  substitution  of 
A/vAAos  for  AMvpos,  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  76,  wo 
mast  reckon  also  a  work  on  drink  ing-parties 
(avfiwocioKd)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllns.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  asce* 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Pint. 
de  Herod.  Mat  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiii.  p.  593, 
f  ;  Maussac.  ad  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Apiffrfw;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  14  ;  Clinton,  F.  //.  vol.  ii.  sub 
ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DI  YLLUS  (An/XA©"*),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronse  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Paua.  x.  1 3.  $  4  ; 
Amvclabus  ;  Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS  (AdVijioj),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiccas.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  he  united  with  Attalus  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  B.  c.  320.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  bnt,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Doctmus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  wo  find  him  in  313  a  c.  sent  by  that  prince 
with  an  anny  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
HrllenUtnusy  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Phrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus, but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachua,  (Diod.  xx.  107  ;  Pau- 
san.  i.  8.  $  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  By*,  t.  v.  Aonrfpctor,  Droy- 
sen, //e/Zewumw,  vol.  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  fall 
of  Antigonus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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DO'CIMUS  or  DOCI'MIUS.  To  a  supposed 
Graeco-Homan  juri»t  of  this  name  has  been  some- 
times attributed  the  authorship  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopulus  (§49) 
To  puup&v  Kara  oro<x«*o»\  and  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopsis  Minor.  It  is  principally  bor- 
rowed from  a  work  of  M  ichael  Attaliata.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Leges 
Rhodiae,  was  published  by  S.  Schardius  (Basel 
1561),  at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Laws,  and  the 
sium-  fragment  appears  in  the  collection  of  Leun- 
clavioa  («/.  G.  R.  ii.  p.  47*2).  Pardessus  has  pub- 
lished some  further  fragments  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  (Collection  de  IaU  Maritimes,  i.  pp.  164, 
195—204),  and  Zachariac  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  (flitt.  Jur.  U.  It.  p.  76)  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Bach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Rho- 
dian  laws  themselves  was  made  by  Docimus 
(I  lid.  Jur.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  sect  S.  |  26,  p. 
636)  ;  but  Znchariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  that  the  manuscript  of  j 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Schardius 
and  Leunclavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Docimus.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DO  DON  (AwWv),  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Europa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodonu  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  By*,  f.  e.  As*os»yi».) 
Other  traditions  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  [L.  S.] 

DOLABELLA,  sometimes  written  Dolobella, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  43.) 

1.  P.  CoRNBLH  8  DoLABBLLA  Maximum,  was 
consul  in  B.u  283  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senones,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Cocciliits,  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  In  B.  c  279  he,  together 
with  C  Fahricius  and  Q.  Aemilius,  went  to 
Pyrrhus  as  ambassadors  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  (Eutrop.  ii.  6;  Florus,  i.  13;  Appian, 
Samnit.  6,  Gail.  1 1  ;  Dionys.  &rcerpty  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  cd.  Frankfurt) 

2.  Cm.  Cobnbliuh  Dolabblla,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  B  c,  208  as  rex  $acrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  Marcius,  and  he  held  this  office  until  bis  death 
in  B.  c.  180.    (Liv.  xxvii.  36,  xl.  42.) 

3.  L.  CoBNBLlus  DoLABBLLA,  was  duumvir 
naraiia  in  B.  c.  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rex  sacrorum,  died, 
and  our  Dolabella  wanted  to  become  his  successor. 
But  C.  Servilius,  the  pontifex  maxim  us,  before  in- 
augurating him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  Dolabella  re- 
fused to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
a  fine  upon  him.  Dolabella  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
vote  that  Dolabella  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiff's  refusing  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
league, C.  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  against 
the  Illyrians.    (Liv.  xL  42  ;  xli.  5.) 

4.  Cn.  Cobnblil'B  Dolabblla,  was  curule 


DOLABELLA. 

aedile  in  b.  c  165,  in  which  year  he  and  his  col- 
league, Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Te- 
rence performed  at  the  festival  of  the  Megale*iu 
In  h.  c  159  he  was  consul  with  M.  Fulrius  No- 
bilior.  (Title  of  Tcrent.  Hecyr.;  Suet  Fit  T<- 
reni.  5.) 

5.  Cn.  Cobnbliub  Dolabblla.  a  grandson  of 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
who  was  put  to  death  in  B.  c.  100,  together  with 
the  tribune  Appuleins  Saturninus.  During  the 
civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Dolabella 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  in  a.  c  81,  when  Sulla 
was  dictator,  Dolabella  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  afterwards  received  Macedonia  for  his 
province.  He  there  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Tbracians,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
oh  his  return  with  a  triumph.  In  B.  c.  77,  hom- 
ever,  young  Julius  Caesar  charged  him  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  he 
was  acquitted.  (Oros.  v.  17  ;  Plut  Smila.  28, 
Ac;  Appian,  B.  C  i.  100  ;  Suet  Cue*.  4,49, 
55;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  43;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Fir. 
IIL  78  ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  9.  f  3  ;  Cic.  in 
Pimm,  19,  Brut.  92,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  14  ;  Tacit 
de  Oral.  34  ;  Oellius,  xv.  28  ;  Ascon.  i 
p.  29,  in  Cornel,  p.  73,  ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  Cn.  Cornbuiw  Doi.abblla,  was 
u  Humus,  in  a.  c.  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  Quin- 
tius  was  tried.  Cicero  charges  him  with  having 
acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly  and  against  all 
established  usages.  The  year  after  he  had  Ciliria 
for  his  province,  and  C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaes- 
tor, and  the  notorious  Verres  his  legate.  Dola- 
belia  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and  rob- 
beries committed  by  them,  but  shared  in  their 
booty.  He  was  especially  indulgent  towards 
Verres,  and,  after  Malleolus  was  murdered,  he 
made  Verres  his  proquaestor.  After  his  return  to 
Rome,  Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilius 
Scauras  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that 
occasion  Verres  not  only  deserted  his  accomplice, 
but  furnished  the  accuser  with  all  the  necessary 
information,  and  .even  spoke  himself  publicly 
against  Dolabella.  Many  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Verres  himself  were  thus  put  to  the 
account  of  Dolabella,  who  was  therefore  con- 
demned. He  went  into  exile,  and  left  his  wife 
and  children  behind  him  in  great  poverty.  (Cic 
pro  Quint.  2,  8  ;  in  Verr.  i.  4,  15,  1 7,  29  ;  Ascon. 
in  Cornel  p.  110,  ed.  Orelli,  who  however  con- 
founds him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  CoRNBLias  Dolabblla,  was  praetor  ur- 
ban us  in  B.  c.  67 ;  if,  as  is  usually  supposed,  this 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Aulas  Cae- 
cina.  (Cic.  pro  Cat*.  8.)  He  seems  to  he  the 
same  person  as  the  Dolabella  who  is  mentioned 
by  Valerius  Maximus,  (viii.  1,  A  mtusfae,  §  2,)  as 
governor  of  Asia,  with  the  title  of  proconsul. 
(Comp.  Gell.  xiL  7,  where  he  bears  the  prae- 
nomen  Cncius  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  Cobnblius  Dolabblla,  perhaps  a  son 
of  No.  7,  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  about  b.  c  70,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  guilty,  even  in  early  youth,  of 
some  capital  offences,  which  might  have  cost  him 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  and  saved  him 
with  great  exertions.  In  B.  c.  5),  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  college  of  the  quixd/*- 
imviri,  and  the  year  following  he  accused  Appia* 
Claudius  of  having  violated  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  people.    While  this  trial  was  going  on,  Fabia, 
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the  wife  of  Dolabella,  left  her  husband.  She 
had  been  compelled  to  take  this  step  by  the  con- 
duct of  her  husband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prevent 
Cicero  from  assisting  App.  Claudius  in  his  trial 
by  favourable  testimonies  from  Cilicia.  Cicero 
himself,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  oblige 
App.  Claudius,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  give  his  own  tlniiijliter  in  marriage  to 
the  accuser  of  Claudius ;  he  had,  besides,  been 
contemplating  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Tullia  and  Tib.  Claudius  Nero.  But  Cicero's 
wife  was  gained  over  by  Dolabelln,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  soon  followed.  Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  grieved  by  the  affair,  for  he  knew  the 
vicious  character  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Cloelius 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
vices  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  wa*  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  traces  of  them,  they  would 
soon  be  corrected  by  Cicero's  influence,  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  Tullia.  App.  Claudius  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent  In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Dolabclla  with 
admiration  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tiousness, even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  acts  of  the  same  kind.  The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
a  a  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey's  legates  Dolabella 
had  the  command  of  Caesar's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  anything  of  consequence. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalns  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  part,  Dolabelln  returned  to  Rome.  He 
had  hoped  that  Caesar  would  liberally  reward  his 
services  or  that  proscriptions  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
but  in  vain.  His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
hist  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient  He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  family  of 
Cn.  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lentulus — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribuneship.  He  was  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
n.  c.  48 ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar's  return  from  Alexandria,  Dolabclla  came 
forward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
celled, and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.  His  colleagues  Asinint  and  L.  Trebel- 
lius  opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
struggles  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome.  Antony,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent  And  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antonia 
and  Dolabella.  The  day  on  which  Dolabella'* 
rogations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tu- 
mult broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
Dolabella  was  defeated ;  but  peace  was  neverthe- 
less not  quite  restored  tfll  the  autumn,  when  Cae-  | 


snr  returned  to  Rome.  Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella'*  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account  or  to 
punish  him  for  it  However,  he  got  him  awav 
from  Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.  Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c  44, 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetorship ;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  bis  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  for  that  year ;  however, 
as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthians  be  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1st  of  January,  B.C.  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  effect  On  the  15th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
Dolabella  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fasces  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  hod  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  forum 
to  be  pulled  down  ;  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honours  were 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross.  These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  Dolabella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  the  command  against  the  Parthians 
than  all  his  republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.  As  Cassius  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  close.  But  he  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria ;  for,  being  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  he  marched  through  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  be  could  on  his  way. 
C.  Trebonius  one  of  Caesar's  murderers  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Dolabelln  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.  Dolabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephesus  and  Trebonius  gave  him  an  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  thither;  but  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  Dolabella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night  Trebonius  was  mur- 
dered in  his  bed,  in  February,  b.  c.  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  be  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to  death.  Dolabclla  now  began  extort- 
ing money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  meant  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  outlawed  and  declared  a  public  enemy.  Cos- 
sins  who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodiceia,  which 
Dolabella  had  occupied.  The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  B.  c.  43. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  forbearance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  Dolabella,  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  Tullia,  B.  c.  49,  improved  so  little 
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in  his  con  J  act,  that  two  Tears  after,  Tullta  left  I 
him  when  *he  vu  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a  I 
second  child  by  him.  Cicero,  who  certainly  Joved  j 
hiii  daughter  most  tenderly,  and  »as  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Dolabella, 
yet  kept  up  hi*  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
vorce, and  repeatedly  assures  him  of  hit  great 
attachment.  It  is  difficult  to  nccount  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  we 
ftiif  poAe  that  his  desire  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  a  man  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cicero's  fond- 
ness for  hitn  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae- 
sar's murder,  that  is,  so  long  as  Dolabella  played 
the  part  of  a  republican  ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cicero's  feelings  as  soon  as  Dolabella  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt.  (See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  Dolabella  in 
Orrlli,  Onom.  ii.  p.  175,  Ac;  com  p.  Fabric  VU.  Cic. 
p.  91,  with  Orelli's  note;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  40,  xlii. 
29,  At.  xliii.  51,  xliv.  22,  51,  xlv.  15,  xlvii.  29  ; 
Suet  £W«.  36,  85 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41,  122,  129, 
iii.  3.  7,  Ac,  24,  26  ;  Liv.  EpiL  1 13,  1 19  ;  Veil. 
Pat  ii.  58,  60,  69;  Plut.  Anton.  9,  10,  11  ;  Caea. 
Bell.  Ales.  65;  Oroa.  vi.  18.) 

9.  P.  CoiiNRLiua  Dolabkli.a,  a  son  of  No.  8 
by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  a.  c.  30  he  was  with 
Octavianu*  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  was  her  conqueror's  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  d.  10,  he  was  consul  with  C. 
Junius  StUnns.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumvir  monetalis.  (Plut  Anton.  84  ;  Fast  Cap. ; 
Vnillant  Cornel.  65.) 

10.  P.  CoRNKi.it  ^Dolarklla,  a  son  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Titierius 
a.  d.  23  and  24.  In  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  province  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tocfarinas;  but  although  he 
had  formerly  been  a  very  great  flatterer  of  Ti- 
l>erius,  yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  Junius  Blaesius,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
amis,  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
a.  D.  27  he  joined  Domitius  Afer  in  the  accusation 
aguinst  his  own  relative,  Quintilius  Varus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  47.  «H,  iv.  23,  Ac.  66.) 

11.  CoRNKi.tus  Dolabri.la,  was  sent  in  a.  d. 
70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  the  colony  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  likrra  cuttn- 
ditu,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  Hatha, 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  back  to  Rome, 
hut  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Plancius 
Varus  denounced  him  to  the  prrutfect  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera- 
ment, was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitellius  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  safety  of  the  princeps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemency.  Vitellius,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  as  Dolabella  had  married  Pctronio,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitellius.  The  emperor,  therefore,  enticed 
him  to  Interaranium,  and  there  ordered  htm  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hitt.  i. 
8H,  ii.  63.)  |  L.  S.J 

DO'LIUS,  (Ao'Xiot),  an  aged  slave  of  Penelope, 
whom  she  had  received  from  her  father  on  her  mar- 
rying Odysseus  niul  who  took  care  of  her  garden. 


On  the  iv  turn  of  Odysseus  from  his  wander  rigs, 
Dolius  and  his  six  sons  welcomed  him,  and  was 
ready  to  join  his  master  against  the  relatives  of 
the  suitors.  (Hom.O/.  iv.  735  ;  xxiv.  498.)  IL.SJ 
DOLON  (AsAsw),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages  both  Trojans.  (Horn.  //.  x.  314,  Ac  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  90J 


DO  LOPS  (4 


b),  a  son  of  Hermes,  who  had 


a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peircsiac  and  Magneto,  which  was  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Argonauts  landed 
and  offered  up  sacrifices.  (A  poll  on.  Rhod.  L  584  ; 
Orph.  Ary.  459.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personagea  of  this  name.  (Horn.  1L  xr.  525,  Ac ; 
II  vgin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2.)  [L.  S  ] 

DOMATITES  (AojiaTrmO,  that  is,  the  do- 
mestic, a  surname  of  Poseidon,  at  Sparta,  which  is 
perhaps  synonymous  with  srixsiputs.  (Pans.  in. 
14.  §  7.)  IL.  S.] 

DOMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Roman 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  as  the  gods  of 
marriage,  were  believed  to  conduct  the  bride  into 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  (August  dc  Cic.  ZA~», 
vii.  3.  ix.  6.)  [L.  S.J 

DOMl'TIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Abcno- 
barbus  [Ahknubarbi's  No.  10],  and 
qucntly  an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She 
the  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus  who  afterwards  de- 
serted ber  and  married  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Nero.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  should 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippina.  After  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  Nero  ordered  Doraitia,  who  was 
already  of  an  advanced  age,  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  property, 
which  she  possessed  at  Baiae,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  be  built 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21  ; 
Suet  Ner.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxL  17  ;  Qnintil.  vi 
I.  §  50,  3.  §74,  x.  1.  §  24.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA  LE'PIDA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus  {Ahrnodarbi'r,  No.  10],  and 
of  Domitio,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  aunt  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  M.  Va- 
lerius Messalla  fiurhntus  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  McssaJlina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  female  vanity 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero. 
Both  women  were  equally  bod  and  vicious  in  their 
conduct ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  in  a.  d. 
55,  in  inducing  her  son  to  sentence  his  aunt  to 
death.  (Tac  Attn,  x'u  37,  Ac,  xii.  64,  Ace. ; 
Suet  Oand.  26,  AVro,  7.)  LL.  S.  ] 

DOMl'TIA  LONOl'NA,  a  daughter  of  Domi- 
tius Corbulo,  was  married  to  L.  Lamia  Aeim- 
lionus  from  whom  she  was  carried  away  by  Donti- 
tian  about  the  time  of  Vespasian's  accession.  Im- 
mediately after  Vespasian's  return  from  the  east, 
I  >n  tuition  lived  with  her  and  his  other  mistresses 
on  nn  estate  near  the  Alons  A 1  nanus.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  married  her,  and  in  a.  d.  73 
she  bore  him  a  son.  But  she  was  unfaithful  to 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Paris  on  actor.  When  this  was  discovered,  in 
a,  o.  83,  Domitian  repudiated  her  on  the  advice  »<f 
Ursus  and  henceforth  lived  with  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after,  however,  he  formed  a 
reconciliation  with  Domitio,  because  he  said  the 
people  wished  it ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  his 
intercourse  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Domi- 
tian, and  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  b»« 
life  ;  as  she  was  informed  that  her  own  life  was  ia 
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danger,  she  urged  the  conspirators  on,  and  Domitian 
was  murdered  in  a.  d.  96.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  3, 
Ixvi.  3,  15  ;  Suet  Domti.  3,  22.)  The  coin 
annexed  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  IV- 
mitia,  with  the  legend  Domitia  Avuvhta  Imp. 
Domit.  [L.  S.J 


DOMI'TIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  members  of 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
a.  ntes.  (Cic.  I'hiU  ii.  29  ;  PKn.  //.  N.  vii.  57  ; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  3.)  During  the  time  of  the 
republic  we  meet  with  only  two  branches  of  this 
gens,  the  Aiiknobarbi  and  Calvini,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men- 
tioned in  isolated  passages  of  Cicero,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.J 

DOMITIA'NUS,or  with  his  full  nameT.  Fla- 
vios  Domitianuk  AUGUSTUS,  was  the  younger  of 
Vespasian's  sons  by  his  tint  wife  DomitilliL  He 
succeeded  hit  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigned  from  a.  d.  81  to  96.    He  was  born  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  A.  d.  52,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  was  consul  designatus.  Sue- 
tonius relates  that  Domitian  in  his  youth  led  such 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.  The 
position  which  his  father  then  occupied  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  bad  natural  disposi- 
tion.   When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Home,  where  he  and  his  friends 
were  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Subiims,  Vespasian's 
brother,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  de- 
cided.   After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praetor- 
ship  with  consular  power.    As  his  father  was  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.    The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne:  he  put  several 
persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies  ;  he  se- 
duced many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  harem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
so  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  father  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
**  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed me."    Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  resolved  upon  marching 
against  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  intelligence  of  Cerealis  having 
already  conquered  the  rebel. 


When  his  father  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conscious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  hit  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  his  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  public  affairs  ;  but  in 
order  to  display  hit 'rank  and  ttation,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  hit  rather  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  he  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
hit  father,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mows 
Albanus,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtezans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life, 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  hit  productions. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  A.D.  79,  was  succeeded  b» 
his  elder  ton  Titus,  and  Domitiun  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  wnt  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  forgery  in  his  father's  will,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  Rut  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  seven  times  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  early  denth 
of  Titus,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Domi- 
tian ordered  the  tick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead ;  Dion  Cassiu* 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titut 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  idct  of  September,  a.  d.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titut  died,  Domitian  wat  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  toldiera.  During  the  tint  yean  of 
hit  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
ttrange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  he 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vict*  and 
virtues.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go- 
vernort  of  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  jutter  than  they  ever  were  after- 
wards. He  also  enacted  several  useful  laws ! 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  male 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  corn  was 
neglected.  He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  clni*es, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  occasions.  He  further  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  pmiMv 
worthy  as  it  then  was,  became  disgusting  after- 
wards when,  assisted  by  a  large  class  of  delaton-s, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  latter  years  of  Ins 
reign  he  acted  at  one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  nt  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vice*. 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  hit  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  laid, 
to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  injured 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  which 
were*  awakened  and  roused  by  the  failure  of  hit 
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undertakings  and  other  occurrences  of  the  time. 
In  a.  D.  84  he  undertook  an  expedition  Against  the 
Chatti,  which  does  not  teem  to  hare  been  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  for  we  learn  from  Frontinus 
(Strata;.  I.  3),  that  he  contracted  the  frontier 
wall  between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  Rome,  so  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  succeeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  their  own  territory.  After  his  return  to 
Home  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Germanicus.  In  the  same  year  Agncola, 
whoM?  success  and  merits  excited  his  jealousy,  was 
recalled  to  Home,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  a  triumph  ;  but  he  was  never  sent  back 
to  his  post,  which  was  given  to  nnother  person. 
[Aqmcula.]  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Ifcicians.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  but  the  real  management  of  the  war  was  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneously  with  this  war 
nnother  was  carried  on  against  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi,  who  had  refused  to  furnish  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  assistance  against  Decebalus,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  by  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peace  with  Decebalus  on  very  humiliating  terms, 
a.  D.  87.  [Dk<  ki;  u  t-s.  |  Another  dangerous  oc- 
currence was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
au  unexpected  overflow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
tanks,  which  prevented  the  German  auxiliaries, 
whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him ;  so 
that  the  rebel  was  easily  conquered  by  L.  Appius 
Korbanus,  in  A.  d.  91.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Nasamones  in  Africa  was  of  less  importance,  and 
was  easily  suppressed  by  Flaccus,  the  governor  of 
Numidia. 

Rut  it  is  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  natural  tendencies  burst  forth  with  fresh 
fury  after  the  Dacian  war.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  vanity  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  those  whom 
he  hated  and  envied;  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  time,  especially  among  the  se- 
nators, had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  populace 
und  the  soldiers  by  large  donations,  and  by  public 
games  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
>u  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  he  thus  expended  were  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  The  provinces  were  less 
exposed  to  his  tyranny,  and  it  was  especially 
Rome  ami  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  grasp.  1  he  ex- 
pression  of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrociously  persecuted,  unless  men  would  de- 
grade themselves  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fearful  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Domitian's  reign  in  Rome  and  Italy 
ore  briefly  but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colours  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
the  philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
from  which,  however,  we  cannot  infer,  as  some 


I  writers  do,  that  he  hated  all  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific pursuits ;  the  cause  being  in  all  probability 
no  other  than  his  vanity  and  ambition,  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  obscured  bv  others.  Christian 
writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians likewise ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  for  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  tyrant's  own  cruelty 
brought  about  his  ruin.  Three  officers  of  his  court, 
Parthenius,  Sigerius,  and  Entellut,  whom  Domitian 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  was  betrayed 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  emperor's  wife,  who  was 
likewise  on  the  list),  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life.  Stephanas,  a  freedman,  who  was  employed 
by  the  conspirators,  contrived  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  emperor's  bed-room,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
to  read.  While  Domitian  was  perusing  the  letter, 
in  which  the  conspirators'  plot  -was  revealed  to 
him,  Stephanus  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  abdomen. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued  between  the  two,  until 
the  other  conspirators  arrived.  Domitian  fell,  after 
having  received  seven  wounds,  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, a.  D.  96.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was 
then  at  Ephesus,  at  the  moment  Domitian  was 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  run  scrota  the 
market-place,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  "That  is 
right,  Stephanus,  slay  the  murderer!*' 

There  are  few  rulers  who  better  deserve  the  name 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  last  three 
years  of  his  reign  form  one  of  the  moat  frightful 
periods  that  occur  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  he 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  or  a  madman 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  for  he  possessed  talent 
and  a  cultivated  mind  ;  and  although  Pliny  and 
Quintilian,  who  place  his  poetical  productions  by 
the  side  of  those  of  the  greatest  masters,  are  obvi- 
ously guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  his  poetical 
works  cannot  have  been  entirely  without  merit. 
His  fondness  and  esteem  for  literature  are  attested 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  which  he  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  one  part  of 
which  consisted  of  a  musical  contest.  Both  prose 
writers  and  poets  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  re- 
cited their  productions,  and  the  victors  were  re- 
warded with  golden  crowns.  He  further  instituted 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rhetoricians,  which 
Quintilian  enjoyed  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  compa- 
ratively flourishing  condition  of  Roman  literature 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was,  at  least  in  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  afforded.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  we  still  possess  one  of  the  literary  productions 
of  Domitian  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  Aratna's 
Phaenomena,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Ger- 
man icus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  The  argu- 
ments for  this  opinion  have  been  clearly  set  forth 
by  Rutgersius  (  Var.  Led.  iii.  p.  276),  and  it  is 
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also  adopted  by  Niebuhr.  (Tm.  Hid.  iii,  59,  &c, 
it.  2,  Ac,  Agrie.  39,  42,  45 ;  Suet.  Domitian. ; 
Dion  Cass,  lib.  Ixvi.  and  Ixvii. ;  Juvenal,  Satir. . 
Qutntil.  iv.  1.  §  2,  Ac,  x.  1.  §  91,  &c. ;  Niebuhr, 
LeHnrt$  on  Roman  Hid.  ii.  pp.  234-250.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA'NUS,  L.  DOM  ITU  IS.  A  few 
coins  are  extant  in  second  brass  which  exhibit  on 
the  obverse  a  laurelled  head,  with  the  legend,  Imp. 
C.  L  DoMITIOTi  DoMITUNDR.  Ava.  ;  on  the  re- 
verse, the  representation  of  a  Genius,  with  Gbnio. 
Popum.  Romani.  ;  and  below,  the  letters  Alb.,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  struck  at  Alexandria,  We 
find  also  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  brass,  with 
a  rayed  head,  and  the  words  AOMIT1ANOC.  CEB. 
These  pieces  have  been  generally  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Domitianus  mentioned  byTrebellius 
PolHo,  as  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
Macrinni,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 
tion, deducing  his  origin  from  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Domitianus 
put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosiraus,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating 
rebellion.  Eckhel,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
front  numismntical  considerations,  that  the  Latin 
medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  there- 
fore must  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Gal- 
lien,  dun,  c.  2  ;  Trvjint.  Tyram.  c  12  ;  Zosim. 
L  49  ;  Eckhel,  vol  viii.  p.  41.)  [VV.  R.] 

DOMITILLA,  FLA' VI A.  1.  The  first  wife 
of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Titus,  Domitian,  and  a  daughter  Domitilla.  She 
bad  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eques, 
Statilius  Capella,  and  a  freed  woman.  Subsequently 
however  she  received  the  iAiliniltif,  and  was  at 
last  made  inomua.  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 
died  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
(Suet.  Vesp.  3.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
annexed,  which  was  struck  after  her  death. 


2.  The  wife  of  Flavins  Clemen*.  [Clkmkns 
T.  Fi.avivr.]  Philostratus  (  VU.  ApoUon.  viii.  25 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  i* 
impossible,  as  Domitilla,  the  sister  of  Domitian,  had 
died  even  before  Vespasian's  accession.  Dion  Cassi  us 
(Ixvii.  1 4 )  calls  her  merely  a  trvyytvifs  of  Domitian, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostratus  we 
must  read  u5«A<f.lS>j»'  instead  of  dB*K<pi^r.  It  may 
be  that  our  Domitilla  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian's 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stephanus,  the  freedman 
and  murderer  of  Domitian,  was  her  procurator. 
(Suet.  Domit.  17;  comp.  Reimarus,  ad  Dion  Cam. 
L  c.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIUS  AFER.  [Afbr.] 
DOMI'TIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbir,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.  [Cakciu- 

ANI'S  p.  536,  b.] 

DOMI'TIUS  CALLI'STRATUS.  [Calli- 
RTR  ATI'S,  p.  579,  b.] 
DOMITIUS  CKLER.  [Cklkr.] 
DOMITIUS  CO'RBULO.  [Corbilo.] 
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DOMI'TIUS  DEXTER.  [Dexter.] 
DOMI  TIUS  FLORUS.  [Florur,] 
DOMI'TIUS  LA'BEO.  [Labko.] 
DOMI'TIUS  MARSUS.  [Marsir.] 
DOMI'TIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [Ulpianit*.  ] 
DOMNA,  JU'LIA,  daughter  of  Bauianus,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Se  verus,  mother  of  Caracal  la 
and  Geta,  grand-aunt  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stemma  of  Caracalla.)  Born  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  declared  that  she  wns 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
cherishing  ambitious  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  infallibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  chronologers,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  irrecon- 
cileable.  Following  Dion  Cassius  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  a.  d.  1 75,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatium,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  east, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  all  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitious  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Alliums,  thus  pointing  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  maintained  her  dominion  unim- 
paired to  the  last.  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Plautianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  philosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratus undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Apollonius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  oommon  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Caracalla  entrusted  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  controul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  Geta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Macrinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pro- 
ceedings, however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops :  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded toquit  Antioch,  and,  returning  to  her  former 
resolution,  she  abstained  from  food,  and  perished, 
a.  D.  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Cains  and  " 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by  her 
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Maesa,  along  with  the  bone*  of  Geta,  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  Antonine*. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Domna  was  her 
proper  Syrian  name,  analogous  to  the  designations 
of  Afaeta,  Soatmiar,  and  Afammaea,  borne  by  otlier 
member*  of  the  umc  family.  The  idea  that  it  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  domino,  and  was 
employed  because  the  latter  would  hare  been 
offensive  to  a  Roman  ear,  scarcely  requires  refu- 
tation. (See  Reimarus  on  Dion  Caas.  Ixxiv.  3.) 

One  accusation,  of  the  foulest  description,  has 
been  bronght  against  this  princess  by  several 
ancient  historians.  Spartianus  and  Aurelius  Victor 
expressly  affirm  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Caracalla,  but  that  they 
were  positively  joined  in  marriage :  the  story  is 
repeated  by  Eu  tropins  and  Orosius  also,  while 
II-  mdian  hints  at  such  a  report  (iv.  16),  when  he 
relate-  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
licentious  rabble  of  Alexandria.  Rut  the  silence  of 
Dion  Casaius,  who  was  not  only  alive,  but  occupied 
a  prominent  public  station  during  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tule  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
•.lightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  arc  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
step- mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3, 
Ixxv.  15,  Ixxvi.  4,  16,  lxxvii.  2,  10,  18,  lxriii.  4, 
23,  24  ;  Herodian,  iv.  13,  16,  ▼.  3 ;  Spartian.  S>pL 
Stv.  3,  18,  Caracall.  3,  1 0 ;  Capitolin.  Clod. Atom. 
3,  Afaerin.  9  ;  Lamprid.^/<vr.  Sev.  5 ;  Victor,  KpiL 
21  ;  tie  Cue*.  21  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  1 1  ;  Oroa.  vii.  18  ; 
l'hilostrat.  Vii.  Sophia.  Vii.  AtxtUon.  i.  3 ;  Tietxea, 
CM.  ti  H.  45.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  DOMNA  JULIA. 

DOMNTNUS  (Aop»Zrot\  1.  AChristian,  who 
npostatized  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Severus,  about  A.  o.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  faith.  (Euseb.  llitt.  Ecd.  vl  12; 
comp.  Fabric  JiiU.  Grate,  vol.  vii.  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
nus,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Proclus  the  Lycian,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  flourish.  1  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  He  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
is  said  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Proclus,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
(TlpaypaTila  KoBapTiicH  r£y  Hoytutruv  tow  nAdrw- 
pos),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninus  himself.  (Zn'W. 
Grace.  voL  iii.  p.  171  ;  Damasc.  ap.  Suid.  $.  v. 
Aopvlrot.) 


3.  Of  Antioch,  an  historian,  quoted  frequently  in 
the  chronicle  of  Joannes  Malelas.  Rentier  thinks 
!'/■.'/'.  wi  Alill.  p.  73),  that  he  was  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, and  wrote  a  history  of  events  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  t» 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  (a.  D.  5GU)  the 
chronicle  of  Male  las  extends.  (VoM.de/fiit.Graec. 
p.  435,  ed.  Westermann;  Fabric  UibL  Graee. 
voL  tii.  p.  171,  riu  p.  4.45.)  [E.  E.J 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  flourished  shortly  before  Justinian,  or  in 
the  commencement  of  that  emperor's  reign.  He 
may  be  the  same  person  to  whom  was  addressed  a 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  ( RasiL  vii.  p.  7 1 1,  Cod. 
10,  tit  3,  s.  7.)  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodocian  Codes. 
(Reiz,  ad  Theof&ilum,  pp.  1243,  1245.)  Theo- 
doras, a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  calls  him  bis 
"very  learned  teacher"  ( Rasil.  vi.  p.  217);  but 
Zachariae  imagines  that  Domninus  could  scarcely 
have  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  teacher  ofTheodorus 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived  under  Tiberius. 
( Zachariae,  A uecdola,  p.  xl viii.)  By  Suarex  ( XutH. 
Da»U.  $  42),  Domninus  is  called  Leo  Domninus ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Asaemani,  BUL 
Jur.  Orient,  lib.  ii.  c.  20,  p.  405.)  Ry  Nic  Coto- 
nenus  Papadopoli  (Praenat.  MytUig.  pp.  372,  402), 
a  Domninus,  Nomicus,  JCtus,  is  quoted  as  having 
commented  upon  the  Novellae  Constitution?*  of 
Constantinus  and  Leo  ;  but  the  untru&t  worthiness 
of  Papadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  exposed  by  Ileim- 
bach.  (Auecdota,  i.  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnus  and  Domninas  are  some- 
times confounded  in  manuscripts.  They  are  formed 
from  the  word  Dominua,  and,  like  other  words 
denoting  title  (as  Patricius),  became  converted  into 
family  mimes.  (Menage,  Amoen.  Jur.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnus  is  mentioned  by  Libanius,  who 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Liban.  Ep.  iii.  277, 
1124,  ed.  Wolff.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

DOMNUS.  [DoMNiNta.] 

DOMNUS  (Ao/urn),  is  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  that  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Oribasius  (p.  8,  ed.  Rasil. 
1535),  as  having  written  a  commentary  on  this 
work,  lie  was  probably  quite  a  late  author,  perhaps 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Christ ;  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the  same  name. 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Gesius,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  by  whom  his  own 
reputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  pupils  enticed 
away.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Yiotoi.) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death,  in 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  accouut  is  given  by  St 
Ephraem  Svrus.  (Opera,  voL  L  p.  91,  ed.  Rnm. 
1589,  foL)  [W.A.G.J 

DONATIUS  VALENS.  [Vaxbnr.] 
DONATUS,  was  biahop  of  Casa  Nigra,  in  Nu- 
midia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century 
(a.  d.  312),  and  from  him,  together  with  another 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  successor  of  Majori- 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see  of  Carthage, 
the  Donatidt  derived  their  appellation.  This  was 
the  first  important  schism  which  distracted  the 
Christian  church;  and,  although  in  a  great  mea- 
sure confined  within  the  limits  of  Africa,  proved, 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great  confusion, 
scandal,  and  bloodshed.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  first  steps  in  the 
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dispute,  are  given  in  another  article.  [Cabcilia- 
Nua  ]  Condemned,  punished,  bnt  eventually  tole- 
rated by  Constantine,  fiercely  persecuted  by  Con- 
stant, and  favoured  by  Julian,  tho  followers  of 
this  sect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
point  of  prosperity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  about  which  period  they  were  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bishops,  and  were  little  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  Catholics  of  the  province.  The 
genius  and  perseverance  of  A ugustin,  supported  by 
the  stringent  edict  of  Honorius  (a.  o.  414),  vigor- 
ously enforced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  seem  to 
have  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  revived 
upon  the  invasion  of  Genseric,  to  whom,  from 
their  disaffection  to  a  hostile  government,  they  lent 
a  willing  support ;  they  were  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, at  a  later  date,  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denunciations  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  are  believed  to  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  existed  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mohommedanism.  We  ought  to  observe,  that 
even  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
were  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  or  discipline.  Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
of  faith,  they  commenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caccilianus,  and 
were  gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 
was  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
they  alone  had  escaped  the  profanation  of  receiving 
the  sacrament*  from  the  bands  of  traditors,  or  of 
those  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christiana 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constituted  the  true 
universal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
those  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  adversaries;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  re  baptizing  ever}'  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  places  of  public  worship  which  bad  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
of  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.  This  un- 
charitable spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution  ; 
for,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
widely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
own  body  ;  und  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Maximianists,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
exclusively,  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  larger 
faction,  and  hurled  perdition  against  all  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  their  infallibility. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the 
Donatists  are  the  works  of  Op  tat  us  Milevitaous 
and  Augustiu.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  A  ugus- 
tin have  been  collected  by  Tillemont,  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (voL  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  subject.  For  the  series  of  Imperial  Laws 
against  the  Donntists  from  A.  o.  400  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Tkeod.  xvi.  tit.  5.  [W.  R] 

DONA'TUS  AE'LIUS,or,with  all  his  titles  as 
they  are  found  in  MSS.,  AtlUu  Douatm  VirClarui 


Orator  Urbie  Romae,  was  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome.  H  is  most  famous  work  is  a  system 
of  Latin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts  :  1 .  Are  #.  Editio  Frima,  de  Uteris,  sytbibis, 
fxd&ut,  et  tonis ;  2.  Editio  Secunda,  de  octo  partibu* 
orationis;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  De 
barborismo;  De  soloecismo;  De  ceteris  vitiis;  De 
nwtapUumo ;  De  schematibus ;  De  trojiie;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santeniau  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Donati  An  O'rammutioa 
tribus  tibris  eomprehensa.  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Long  land  e  and  Chaucer  a  dmutt  or  donet 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Peoock  are  enumerated 
The  DuNAT  into  Christian  religion,  and  The  /Mower 
to  the  Don  at,  while  Cotgrare  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  Lee  diaUet  estoient  encores  a  leur  Donat, 
»*.  e.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  sect  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  Ars  Gramma  tica,  we  possess 
introductions  (enarrutionet)  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
Heautontimorumenos  having  been  lost.  The  pre- 
faces contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  exhibited ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  characters ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  arc 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations; but  from  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  trait*  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpolated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  leas  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictate  or  lec- 
tures delivered  viva  voce  ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servios,  in  his  annotations  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  different  places,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  must  have  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid.  **  Scholia  in 
Aeneida"  bearing  the  name  of  Donatus,  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius,  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus,  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added  ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  tho 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  explain 
his  difficulties  ;  but  the  writer,  in  a  letter  aub- 
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joined  to  the  twelfth  book,  announces  his  intention, 
should  a  life  already  far  adranced  be  prolonged,  of 
compiling,  from  ancient  authorities,  a  description  of 
the  persona,  places,  herbs,  and  trees,  enumerated  in 

the  poem. 

The  popularity  of  the  44  Ars  Orammatica,"  espe- 
cially of  the  second  port,  **  De  octo  parti  bus  Ora- 
tionis,**  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
fancy of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic  characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  orof  printer,  and  the 
typographical  history  of  no  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliographers,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
before  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
types  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putschius  (firam- 
mutiotu  I ai  It  mat  AuHoret  Antique  Hanov.  4  to. 
1 60.5),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergius  on 
the  prima  and  secundaeditio ;  and  that  of  Servius  Ma- 
rias HonoratuK,  on  the  secunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1735,  1743,  1767,  1779,  1826);  and  also  in  Lin- 
demaun's  '*  Corpus  Gramma ticorurn  Latinorum 
Veierum,"  voL  i  Lips.  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  least  four 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  but  was  probnhlv 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470—1472;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  fed,  1 472  ;  the  third  at 
Home,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,fbL  1472;  the 
fourth  at  Milan,  by  Zarotus,  ml.  1 476.  It  will  be 
found  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist. 

The  commentaries  upon  the  Aeneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  were  first 
published  from  the  copy  in  bis  library,  by  8cipio 
Capycius,  Neap,  fol.  15  '5,  and  were  inserted  by 
G.  Fabricius  in  the  *»  Corpus  Interpretum  Virgi- 
lianonim.*4  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  form, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  world.  ( See  Bonn  an  n,  in  the  pref.  to 
his  ed.  of  Virgil.)  (Hieron.  advert.  Rmf.  vol.  iiL  p. 
92,  ed.  Bat.,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ccclv  p.  e. ; 
in  Eeetee.  c  i.  ;  see  also  Lud.  Schopfen,  De  Terentw 
et  DomatOy  8 to,  Bonn.  1824,  and  Specimen  emend. 
m  Ael.  Ikmati  comment.  Terent.  4 to,  Bonn.  1826. 
Osann,  Beitrage  zur  Grirchinrfien  und  RdmisrJien 
LUUraturqetchiekte,  Uip.  1 839. )         [W.  R.J 

DO'NAtUS,TIBE'R1US  CLAUDIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  title, 44 Tiberii  Claudii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Claudianum  Maximum  Donatianum  filium  de  P. 
Virgilii  Maronis  Vita.*4  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  tbisDonatus ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  farrago  of 
childish  anecdote*  and  frivolous  fables, compounded 
by  ignorant  and  unskilful  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
have  moulded  it  into  its 


DORIEUS. 

and  combining  these  various  and  often  heteroje- 
laterial*.  [^V«  R-] 

DONTAS  (AoWat ),  a  Ucedaemonian  statuarr, 
the  disciple  of  Dipoenos  and  Scyllia,  and  thrr?- 
fore  flourished  about  B.  c  550.  He  made  the 
statues  which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Megarians  at  Olympia.  They  were  of 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  formed  a  group 
sen  ting  the  contest  of  Heracles  with  die 
Achelo'us,  and  containing  figures  of  Zeus,  Detanetra, 
Acheloiis,  and  Heracles,  with  Ares  assisting  Acbe- 
loiis,  and  Athena  supporting  Heracles.  The  latter 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  have  l<een  part  of 
the  original  group,  but  a  separate  work  by  Med  on. 
(Comp.  Pans.  v.  17.  1.)  The  group  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Megarian  treasury,  representing  the 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the  pasaage  in  Pau- 
sanias  is  not  quite  clear.  (Paus.  vi.  19.  §  9;  Bockh, 
Corp.  Inecrip.  i.  p.  47,  Ac.)  [P.  S.] 

DORCELS  (Aoswtwt),  a  son  of  Hi  ppocooa, 
who  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta  conjointly  with  bis 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  tbe  sanctuary  was 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  around  it  Sebrion. 
(Paus.  iii.  15.  §2  )  It  is  probable  that  Dorceos 
is  the  same  personage  as  tbe  Dorycleus  in  Apollo, 
dorus  (iiL  10.  §  5),  where  his  brother  is  called 
Tebrus.  [L.  S.] 

DORIEUS  (Asppicw),  eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
d rides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife  [  Anaxa!*- 
driobk],  was  however  born  after  the  son  of  the 
second  marriage,  Cleomenes,  and  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  immediate  succession.  He  was  ac- 
counted the  first  in  personal  qualities  of  Sparta's 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignity  to  remain 
under  the  rule  of  one  so  inferior  to  him  in  worth, 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  claim  to  the  throne, 
be  left  his  country  hastily,  and  without  consulting 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  himself  a  king- 
dom elsewhere.  He  led  his  colony  first,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  Tberaeans,  to  Libya :  the  spot 
he  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  excellent;  but 
he  was  driven  out  ere  long  by  tbe  Libyans  and  Car- 
thaginians, and  led  the  survivors  home.  He  now, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  set  forth  to  found 
a  Heracleia  in  the  district  pronounced  to  be  the 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  reserved 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  might  come  to 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  In  his  pasaage  thither- 
ward, along  tbe  Italian  coast,  ho  found  the  people 
of  Croton  preparing  (b.c.  510)  for  their  conflict 
with  Sybaris,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  ( M oiler. 
Dor.  bk.  x.  7.  g  12),  he  joined  in  the  expedition, 
and  received,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  a  plot  of 
land,  on  which  be  built  a  temple  to  Athena,  of  the 
Crathia.  Such  was  the  story  given  to  Herodotus 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarites,  who  were  his 
fellow-citizens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  the 
Crotoniats,  on  the  evidence,  that  while  Calliaa,  the 
Elean  prophet,  bad  received  from  them  various  re- 
wards, still  enjoyed  there  by  his  posterity,  in  re- 
turn of  his  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  the  sort 
recalled  the  name  of  Dorieus.  This,  however,  if 
Dorieus  was  bent  on  his  Sicilian  colony,  is  quite 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pursued  his  coarse  to 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  have  founded  hia  Hera- 
cleia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  all  his  brother  Spartans 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [EotxylbomJ, 
cut  off  in  a  battle  with  the  Egeataeana,  and. 
it  seems,  the  Cwthnginiant.    He  left 
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behind  him  a  ton,  Euryanax,  who  accompanied  his  I 
cousin  Pausaniaa  in  the  campaign  (b.  c  479) 
against  Mardonius.  Why  this  son  did  not  succeed 
rather  than  Leonidas,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
is  not  clear;  Muller  suggests*  comparing  Plut. 
vfyi'*,  c  11,  that  a  Heracleid.  leaving  his  country 
to  settle  elsewhere  lott  his  rights  at  home.  (Herod, 
v.  4 1  —66 ;  be.  1 0,  53,  55 ;  Diod.  iv.  23 ;  Paus. 
iii.  16.  4  4,  and  3.  §  8.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (AwptsvA  the  son  of  Diagoras 
[Diagoras],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
Heracleid  family,  the  Cratids  bf  lalysus,  in 
Rhodes.  He  was  victor  in  the  pancratium  in 
three  successive  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88th,  and 
89th,  b.  c  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  8);  at  the 
Nemean  games  be  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.  He  and  his  kinsman,  Peisidorus, 
were  styled  in  the  announcement  as  Thurian*,  so 
that,  apparently,  before  424  at  latest,  they  had  left 
their  country.  (Paus.  vL  7.)  The  whole  family 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  Ifeli.  i.  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Thurii ;  and  from  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
Peloponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Cnidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Tbuc  viiL  35.)  He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Tbuc.  viii.  44$;  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  D iagora*.  (  B.  c.  4 1 1 . ) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fashion,  raised  his  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
the  Thurian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  flying  to  an  altar.  (Thuc  viii.  84.) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindarua,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move- 
ment in  Rhodes.  (Diod.  xiii.  38.)  Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  bis  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body;  and  being  de- 
scried and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
was  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
teum.  Here  be  vigorously  maintained  himself 
until  Mindarus  came  to  his  succour,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  general:  it  was  decided  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Alcibiadet  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  Hell.  L  1.  $  2 ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  close  of  B.  c.  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:  but  the  people,  in 
admiration  of  his  athletic  size  and  noble  beauty, 
dismissed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  ransom.  (Xen.//e&  i.  5.  $  19.)  Pausa- 
nias,  (/.  c,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  league  formed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  by  them  seized  and  put  to  death.  [A.  II.  C-] 
DORIEUS  (Auptcvf),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (x. 
p.  412,  f.)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
AnuL  ii.  63;  Jacobs,  ii.  G2.)  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 


DORILLUS  (A*>«XAo»)  or  DORIALLUS 
(AopJoAAof),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (Suid.,  Hcsych.,  and  Etym.  Mag. 
i.  v.  AopiaWot;  Aristoph.  Learn.  Ft.  336,  Dindorf, 
Schol.  m  Ariitapk.  Han.  v.  519;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Graeo.  ii.  p.  297.)  [P.  S.] 

DORI'MACHUS  (AopWxos),  less  properly 
DORY'MACHUS  (Aop^xot),    a  native  of 
Trichoniuro,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nicottratus, 
was  sent  out,  in  b.  c  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
Messenian  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  had  a 
league  of  $ffmpolUyy  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
but  in  reality  to  watch  affairs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  bis 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.    A  number  of 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mes- 
senian a,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.  AH 
complaints  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Mcssenians,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  beliaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Messc- 
nia.    This  be  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins- 
man   Scopas,  who  administered    the  Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  ('As-oxAirroi  ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;  Liv.  xxxv.  34),  commenced  hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epei- 
rots,  AchaeanB,  Acaniauians,  and  Macedonians. 
In  the  next  year,  B-  c.  220,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  a.]    He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  Scerdilaidas,  the  lllyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor,— and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Aegeira  in  B.C.  219.     In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetolians,  he 
ravaged  Epeirua,  and  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Dodona.     In  B.  c.  218  be  invaded  Thcssaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  siege  of 
Palus,  in  Cepballenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leon  tins,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun- 
dering it.    Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  I^ae- 
vinus,  in  ».  c  21 1,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  ac  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.    In  b.  c  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  the  two  commissioners  them- 
selves were  severely  burdened.     In  a.  c.  196 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epi  phones),  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
amity  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (Polyb.  iv.  3-13, 16-19,57,58, 
67,  77;  v.  i.  3,  4-9.  11,  17;  ix.  42  ;  xiii.  1;  xviii. 
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37;  xx.  1 ;  Fragm.  Hi*i.  68;  Li  v.  xxvi.  24 ;  Brand- 
stater,  Geiek.  det  AHol.  Landts,  p.  342,  Ac.)  [E.  K.J 
DO'RION  (Attplw).  ).  A  critic  and  gramma- 
rian in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Sardis, 
and  wan  a  friend  of  Dionvsius  of  Miletus,  the  rhe- 
torician. (Philostr.  Vit.  Suph.  i.  22.  g  4.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Suas.  2,  Comtrov.  i.  8,  iv.  24.) 

3.  A  native  probably  of  Egypt,  it  recorded  by 
Athenaeus,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  derived,  as  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  favourite  deli- 
cacy— fish.  His  profession  and  his  propensity  are 
together  marked  by  the  name  AoiraSiwf  uT-rj-nji,  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnesimachus,  in 
his  play  of**  Philip.**  (Ap.  Athtn.  viii.  p.  338,  b.; 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  337,  c.  ;  Casaub.  ad 
/or.) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nicocreon  of  Salamis  (A then.  viii.  p.  337,  f.), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  favour  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroncia,  in  B.  c.  338.  (A then.  iii.  p.  118,  b., 
vii.  pp.  282,  d.,  287,  c,  297,  c,  300,  f.,  304,  f., 
306,  f.,  309,  f.,  312,  d.,  315,  b.,  319,  d.,  320,  d., 
322,  f.,  327,  f.,  x.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorion 
too,  probnbly  a  different  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  rtstpytxir,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  <rv«r$  is  quoted  bv  Athenacus 
(iii.  p.  78,  a.).  '  [E.  E.J 

DORIS  (Attpfs),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §2;  Hesiod.  Thmg.  240,  Ac; 
Ov.  Met.  ii.  269.)  The  Latin  poeU  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itself.  (Virg.  Edng.  x.  5.)  One  of  Doris's  daugh-  I 
ters,  or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.    (Horn.  IL  xviii.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (Aaipii),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
ttis,  wife  of  tho  elder,  and  mother  of  the  younger 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut  JHon%  3.)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Lucian. 
adr.  Mod.  f  15.)  [E. H.D.J 

DOROTHEUS  (A»p48tos).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  productions  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  he  distinguished : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Alkx- 
ANDxn  the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p. 276) 
quotes  the  sixth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheas  :  via.  a  Sicilian  history  (2iae- 
Ai«td),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobaeus  (fVor.  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolus (Pmrerb.  xx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  (*Ito- 
Ai«rd),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( Parall.  Mia.  20 ;  comp. 
C\em.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  12);  no»-8«Vr»t,  of  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book  ;  and  lastly,  MtTauofMpaxrut,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (Para//.  Min.  25.) 

2.  Of  Ascalon,  a  Greek  grammarian  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  quotes  the  108th 
book  of  a  work  of  his,  entitled  A«*(««ir  evraymyi. 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xi.  p.  481,  tit.  p. 
658 ;  comp.  Scbol  ad  Horn.  II.  ix.  90,  x.  252 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiii.  230,  p.  1297.)  This 
work  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  **fi  rmr  {**>wi 
tlpitHtrwr  Ki^tww  Kara  <rrotx**ow  (  Phot.  DAL  Cod. 
1 56 ),  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  chapter  or 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  work  of  bis 
bore  the  title  »»pl  'Am^bwvf  xal  wtpi  -rift  mpd 
vtwrtpatt  Kmiumus  ftarr^as.  (A then.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

3.  Of  ATHKMta,  is  mentioned  among  the  authors 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (H.N.  Elench.  lib.  xii.  and  xiiL) 

4.  A  Ch.ildakan,  is  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  a  work  wepl  Ai»W  by  PluUrch  (de  Ftmmt,  23). 
who  quotes  the  second  "book  of  it.  He  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dorotheus  referred  to  by  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxii.  2*2),  though  the  Litter  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  MaRTIanoplb,  lived  about  A.  t>. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  follower  of  the 
party  and  heresies  of  Nes tonus.  He  was  so  vio- 
lent in  his  opinions,  that  shortly  before  tbe  synod 
of  Ephesus,  he  declared  that  any  man  who  believed 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  was 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  part 
in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  which  deposed  him  on 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  correctness  of  tbe 
Nestorian  views;  and  a  synod  which  was  held 
soon  after  at  Constantinople'  expelled  him  from  kis 
see.  Whefl  Situ  minus  was  appointed  bis  succes- 
sor, a  popular  tumult  broke  nut  at  Martianople,  in 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheus  was  exiled  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadix-ia.  There 
arc  extant  by  him  four  Epistles  printed  in  a  Latin 
translation  in  Lupus.  (Epittol.  Ephestnar,  No,  4<>, 
78,  115,  137;  comp.  Cave,  HvL  Lit.  L  p.  328.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Palkstixk,  lived  about 
a.  o.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Joannes  Monachus,  on  whom  he  waited  during  an 
illness,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  afterwards  been  made  bishop  of 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  He  wrote 
a  work,  in  three  books,  on  obscure  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  a  mere 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  among  the 
works  of  the  latter,  in  the  Roman  edition  of  1591. 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Care,  Hist  Lit.  i.  p. 
444  ;  Fabr.  Bibt.  Or.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  Sidon,  was  the  author  of  astrological 
poems  (d»OT«  A  restore),  of  which  a  few  fragments 
arc  still  extant.  They  are  collected  in  Iriartr's 
Catalog.  Cod.  MSS.  IMJiotL  Mat,  i.  p.  224,  and 
in  Cramer's  Awcdota,  iii.  pp.  167.  185.  Manilius, 
among  the  Romans,  and  several  Arab  writers  on 
astrology,  hare  made  considerable  use  of  these 
Apotelesmata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  Chaldaean. 

8.  Of  Tybk,  has  been  frequently  confounded 
with  Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebiuft. 
(//.  E.  vii.  32.)  He  must  further  be  distinguished 
from  another  Dorotheus,  who  was  likewise  a  con- 
temporary of  Diocletian.  (Euseb.  Ft.  E.  Tiii.  1,6.) 
Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  flourished  about 
a.  D.  303.  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  sent  into 
exile.  When  this  persecution  ceased,  he  returned 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  whose  emisu- 
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ries  he  wm  seixed  and  put  to  death,  at  the  Age  of 
1U7  years.  Thin  account,  however,  is  not  found 
in  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  occurs  only  in 
an  nnonymous  writer  who  lived  after  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Martyrologia.  Dorotheus  is  further 
said  to  have  written  several  theological  works,  and 
we  Mill  possess,  under  his  nume,  a  M  Synopsis  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  Apostolorum  et  Dis- 
cipulorum  Domini,"  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  BiUiolk.  I'atrum.  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
given  by  Cave  (Hist.  I  At.  i.  p.  115,  ice),  and  the 
whole  was  edited  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  his 
*  Monumcnta  Variorum  de  Mosis  Prophetarum  et 
Apostolorum  Vita,"  1714,8vo.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  fabulous  accounts,  though  it  contains  a  few 
things  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  (Cave,  Hist.  IM.  i.  p.  1  la,  &c.) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  this  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (BiU.  Grace. 
vii.  p.  452,  note  p.)  [L.  S.J 

DORO'THKUS,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  quacst- 
orian  rank,  and  professor  of  law  at  Berytus,  was 
one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest, 
and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytus  to 
Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  (Const.  TanL  §  9.) 
He  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
Theophilus  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
(Prvoem.  Inst.  93.)  He  was  one  of  the  professors 
to  whom  the  Const.  Oinnent,  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  a.  d. 
533,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Constantinus, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
by  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
improvement.    (Const.  C'ordi.  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augustinus  (cited  by  Suarea,  Notil.  Basil. 
$  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novells  of  Justi- 
nian, asserts  that  MnL  Blastarcs  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theus  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanus,  nor  so  concise  as 
that  of  Cyril  hi  s.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  Syntuyma  of  Bias  tares,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Synodieon.  Fabrotus  ( Basil,  vi.  p.  259,  in  marg.) 
asserts  without  ground,  "  Dorotheus  scripsit  to 
irAaVof i.  c.  a  Greek  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Ih'gest.  That  Dorotheus  commented  upon  the 
Digest  appears  from  Basil,  ed.  Fabrot.  iv.  pp.  336, 
337, 338,  and  Basil,  ed.  Hcimbach,  i.  pp.  623,  763  ; 
ii.  p.  138. 

Dorotheus  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian. (Aug.  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  (Ilist. 
J  nr.  Horn.  lib.  iv.  c  1.  sect.  3.  §  9,  p.  630)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  Imbue  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  authority  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pohl.    (Ad  Suarts.  A'of.  Bus.  p.  71,  n.  t.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot.),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabricius:  (BiU.  Or.  xii.  p.  444:)  iii.  212, 
265;  iv.  336,  337,338,  368,  370,  371,  372,  374, 
376,  378,  379,  380,  381, 383, 384,  385,  398,  399, 
401,  402,  403,  704;  v.  39,  144,  173,  260,  290, 
325,  410.  414.  423,  433,  434  ;  vi.  49,  259,  273 ; 
vii.  95,  101,  225. 

Dorotheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanus,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  6  fuutaplnis  in  Bweil.  iii.  212. 


Some  have  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust- 
worthy Nic.  Comncnus  Papadopoli  (Praenoi.  Mys- 
tag.  p.  408)  cite*  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Monn- 
chus  on  the  title  de  testibus  in  the  Com)*ndimn 
Lequm  I^eonis  el  Courlantini.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOROTHEUS  (Avpotios)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  'Ts-o^ifoiaTo,  Com- 
mentarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Trallianiis 
(De  Mirab.  c  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
lie  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  aiso  the 
same  as  Dorotheus  Helius,  who  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Galen.  (DeAntid.  ii.  14  ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  183,  187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  also  in  deacon's  orders,  appears  to  have 
consulted  Isidorus  Pelusiotes,  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
in  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant.  (Isid.  Pelus. 
Episl.  v.  191,  ed.  Paris,  1638.)       IW.  A.G.] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  of 
Apellea.  He  lived  therefore  about  A.  D.  60.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  10,  s.  36.  §  15 ;  Apbllkh.)         [P.  S.] 

DORPANEUS.  [Dbcebai.uk.] 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fabics  Dorso,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by 
the  Gauls,  (b.  c  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinal  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things 
in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's 
posts,  and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  CapitoL  (Liv.  v.  46,  52;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writers.  Dion  Caseins 
(Fragm.  29,  ed.  Reimar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Caeso 
Fubius,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
Floras  (i.  13)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  who  was 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal.  Ap- 
pian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassius  He- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Celt.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Dorso,  son  probably  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  a  c  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
Riifiis,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aumnci.  Ho 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsci  and 
took  Sora.  (Liv.  vii.  28;  Diod.  xvi.66.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  n.  c  273  with  C  Claudius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  his  consulship  that  colonies  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Pacstum,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Rome.  (Veil 
Pat  i.  14  ;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (A»pof),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians;  be  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  Orsci's,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  60) ;  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phlhia,  and  a  brother  of 
lAodocus  and  Polypoites   (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  6), 
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whereas  Servius  (ad  Aen,  ii.  27)  calls  him  a  son 
of  Poseidon.  He  it  aaid  to  hare  assembled  the 
people  which  derived  iu  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
rian*) around  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
nassus. (Strab.  viii.  p.  383;  Herod,  i.  5  ft,  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  i.  1.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DORYCLKIDAS  (Aopvukstiat),  a  Laccdae- 
monian  statuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
Hera  at  Olympia.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Dipoenus 
and  Scvllis,  and  therefore  flourished  about  b.  c 
550.  (Pans.  v.  17.  *  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  (Aa>wfAo*>,  the  name  of  two 
mvthical  personages.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  489;  Virg. 
Aen.  v.  620.)  fL.  S  ] 

DO'RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Or.  Met.  v.  130,  xii.  380.)  [US.] 

DORYLA'US  (AopoAoor).  1.  A  general  of 
Mithridates,  who  conducted  an  army  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  B.  c.  86  to  assist  Archelaus  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  17, 
49  ;  Pint.  Sutl.  20 ;  comp.  above,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotanu.  (Cic  pro  Dcio- 
tar.  15.) 

DORY'PHORUS(Aopw^po»),  one  of  the  most 
influential  freedmen  and  favourites  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  But  in  a.  r». 
63  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit  Ann. 
xiv.  65;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  5.)  [L.  S.j 

DOSI'ADAS  (AaaridJot),  of  Rhodes,  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  verses  of  which  arc  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  Awo-iiSa  flat/tAt.  (Brunch,  Anal, 
i.  412;  Jacobs,  i.  202.)  The  language  of  those 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  (Ijrxipk.  25.) 
Dosiadas  is  also  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
"Egg  of  Simmias"  is  ascribed.  [Bb&antinus.] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
Hibl.  Grace,  iii.  810 — 812;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Grace. 
»iL  pp.  21 1  —224,  xiu.  pp.  888,  8H9.)    [P.  S.] 

DOSITHEUS  (Awou0«©f),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned  :  1.  SutfAucd, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  Parall. 
Afin.  19.)  2.  AwSioad,  of  which  likewise  the  third 
book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  Parall.  Min.  30.)  3.  "Ivo- 
Kik4  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40).  and  4.  n«Aow{8cu. 
(Ibid.  33 ;  Steph.  By*.  $.  r.  Aafptor.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.S.] 

DOSITHEUS  (As»oW«oj),  of  Colonus,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorinus  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octa-etcris  of  Eudoxus :  and  both  Geminus 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  B.  c  200.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xviii. 
31)  mentions  him.  (Fabric  Bill.  Grate,  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  Do  M.J 

DOSITHEUS,  surnamed,  probably  from  his 
occupation,  Maoibtxr,  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Ant.  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cenlnry  of 
our  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  his  'Epjiij- 
rtifiara,  where  he  states  that  he  copied  the  Gcne- 
ologia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Maxirous 
and  Aprus,  which  occurred  A.  n.  207. 

There  is  extant  of  this  author,  in  two  mano- 
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scripts,  a  work  entitled  'E^tjk* uuara  divided  into 
th  ree  books.   Parts  of  it  have  never  been  published, 
and  do  not  deserve  to  be  published  ;  for  all  that  is 
the  author's  own  is  worthless,  ill-expressed,  and 
disfigured  by  excessive  boastfulncss.     The  first 
book  (unpublished)  consists  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
written  in  Latin,  and  treating  of  the  parts  of 
speech.     The  second   book   consists  chiefly  of 
imperfect  vocabularies  and  glossaries,  Greek- Latin 
and  Latin-Greek.    The  glossaries  were  publish- 
ed by  H.  Stephanos  foL  1573,  and  have  since 
been  several  times  reprinted.    The  third  book 
contains   translations  from   Ijatin  authors  into 
Greek,  and       rrr*o,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being 
placed  on  opposite  columns.    From  the  extracts 
thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  work  deserves  atten- 
tion.   It  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  chapters  ;  1. 
The  first  chapter  is  entitled  Diet  Hadriaui  Senten- 
tial el  Epittoltte,  and  contains  legal  anecdotes  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  ranch  point,  his  answers 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  bis  mother, 
and  a  notice  of  a  law  concerning  parricide.  The  lav 
referred  to  directs  the  murderer  of  bis  father  to  be 
sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  near- 
est sea  or  river.     Reinesios  (Defeat.  Variar. 
I^ect.  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Constantino,  A.  D.  319  (Cod.  9,  tit.  17). 
but  this  supposition  is  inconsistent  either  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragment,  or  with  the  date 
when  Dosithens  lived,  as  collected  from  his  own 
testimony.    The  Diri  Ifadnani  SenUntiae  el  Epis- 
tola*  were  first  published  by  Goldastus,  8vo,  1601, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabricius.  (DiU.  Graeca  xiL 
pp.  514— 554,  edit.  1724.)    The  same  work  has 
been  edited  by  Schulting,  in  his  <JnrL*firn<tentia 
Antejustiniana,  and  by  Becking  in  the  Bonn 
Corpus  Juris  Romani  Antejustiuiani.    2.  The  se- 
cond chapter  contains  eighteen  fables  of  Aesop. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  usually  entitled, 
after  Pithoeus,  Fraymentum  Regular***,  or,  after 
Roever,  Fragment  urn  veleris  jurixxmrulti  de  j«ru 
Veeiebu*  rt  de  manumissianiiut.    Of  this,  the  Latin 
text  Alone  was  first  published  by  Pithoeus,  4ft, 
Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Colla- 
tio  I,egum   Mosaicarum   et  Romanarum.  The 
Greek  and  Ijatin  text  together  were  published  br 
Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat  1739.     The  Latin  teit 
appears  in  the  Jnrisp.  Anlejtst.  of  Schulting.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  Heck,  not, 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  Biener)  are  given  in  the 
Berlin  Jut  (Svile  A  nlejustinianeum,  and  by  Book- 
ing in  the  Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Rom.  Antrjusi.  There 
arc  able  observations  on  this  fragment  by  Cuja*(  OA- 
sere,  xii i.  31),  and  by  Valckenar  (Mtscrll.  OUerr. 
x.  p.  108).    It  has  also  been  learnedly  criticised  hy 
Schilling,  in  his  unfinished  JHsserfatio  Critira  de 
Frogmen  to  Juris  Romani  DositAeano,  Lips.  1819, 
and  by  Lochmann,  in  his  Venuch  sifter  lJos*tAea*^ 
4to,  Berlin,  1837.    This  fragment,  which  has 
recently  excited  considerable  attention,  contains 
some  remarks  upon  the  division  of  jus  into  crrtle, 
naturale,  and  (jentiam,  the  division  of  persons  into 
free  born  and  freedmen,  and  the  law  of  manumis- 
sions.   It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Greek  text 
has  been  translated  from  a  Latin  original.  Schil- 
ling, against  the  probable  inference  to  be  derived 
from  internal  evidence,  supposes  it  to  have  been  a 
compilation,  by  Dositheus,  from  several  jurists, 
and  in  this  opinion  is  followed  by  Zitnmern  (R.  R. 
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O.  i.  §  7).    The  fragment  resembles  the  commence- 
ment of  elementary  legal  works,  as  those  of  Ul- 
pian  and  Gaius,   with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  petty  gram- 
marian would  have  employed  himself  in  making  a 
legal  compilation.    By  Cujas  and  others,  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Ulpian,  but  it  seems,  from  some 
reasons,  to  have  been  of  rather  earlier  date.    It  is, 
however,  at  leant  as  late  as  Hadrian,  for  the  author 
quotes  Neratius  Prise  us  and  Julianus.     As  Dori- 
theus  himself  calls  the  work  Regular,  it  is  supposed 
by  Luchmann,  who  supports  his  conjecture  by 
strong  arguments,  to  have  been  an  extract  from 
M  Regularum  Libri  vii.     The  Latin  text  that 
has  come  down  to  us  appears  to  be  a  miserable 
re  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
formed.    Lachmann  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  solving  the  enigma.    He  thinks  that  the 
Greek  text  was  intended  as  a  theme  for  re-transla- 
tion into  Latin  by  the  pupils  of  Dositheus,  and 
that  the  present  Latin  text  was  formed  by  placing 
the  words  of  the  original  text,  out  of  their  original 
order,  under  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Greek 
version.    Proceeding  on  this  idea,  Lachmann  has 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success,  out  of 
the  disjointed  Latin,  to  restore  the  original  4.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  imperfect,  but  contains  extracts 
from  the  Genealogia  of  Hyginus,  which  were  first 
published  by  Augustinus  van  Staveren.     6.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which  wants  the  commencement, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  summaries  of  books  vii. — xxiv.  of  Homer's 
Iliad.    6.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  a  scholastic 
conversation  of  no  value.     The  whole  of  the  third 
book  was  published  separately  by  Docking,  16mo. 
Bonn,  1832.  [J.T.  G.] 

DOSITHEUS  (Ao<ri0«of),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  as  Aetius  has  preserved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Serra.  iv.  cap.  63,  p.  4*24)  one  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae, which  is  called  "  valde  celeberf  and  which 
is  also  inserted  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  in  his  Anti- 
dotarium.  (Sect.  xlL  cap.  78,  p.  79*2.)  Another  of 
his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegineta. 
(De  Re  hied.  vii.  1 1,  p.  660.)        [  W.  A.  G-l 

DOSSENNUS  FA'BIUS,orDORSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters,  and  the  mercenary  carelessness 
with  which  his  pieces  were  hastily  produced.  Two 
lines  of  this  author,  one  of  them  from  a  play 
named  Acharislio,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  olden 
time  held  perfumed  wines,  and  hia  epitaph  has 
been  preserved  by  Seneca — 

M  Hospes  resist-  et  sophiam  Dosenni  lege." 
Munk,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dos- 
sennus,  whom  he   believes  to  have  composed 
jxiUiatut.,  maintains  that  this  name  (like  that  of 
Alacckm)  was  appropriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
characters  in  the  Atellane  farces.    (Hor.  Epist.  ii. 
1 .  173,  where  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  have  Dor- 
$enus;  Plin.  //.  N.  xiv.  15;  Senec.  Episl.  89; 
Munk, deFabulis  AleUan.  pp.28,  35, 122.)  [W.R.] 
DOSSE'NUS,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
are  several  coins  extant,  but  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer.    A  specimen  of  one  of 
these  coins  is  given  below,  containing  on  the  ob- 
verse a  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse  a  qua- 
driga, resembling  a  triumphal  carriage,  from  which 
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it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Dossenus  had  obtained 
a  triumph  for  some  victory. 


DOTIS  (Aarr/j),  a  daughter  of  Elatus  or  A  sto- 
rms, by  Amphictyonc,  from  whom  the  Dotinn 
plain,  in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  Dotis  was  the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  by 
Ares.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  where  in  some  editions 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  XpwaTjj,  instead  of  Aom- 
8of ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  o.  A**™*.)  [L.  S.] 

BOX  A'PATER,  GREOO'RIUS,  a  Graeco-  Ro- 
man jurist,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica.  (Until,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vii. 
16.  317.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  with 
theGregorius  of  Basil,  ii.  p.  566,  and  rii.  p.  607. 

Montfaucon  (Palatograph.  Grate,  lib.  i.  c.  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  p.  302  ;  Diar.  Ual.  p.  217;  Bild. 
MSSt.  p.  196),  shews  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
was  Diaconus  Magnae  Ecclesine  and  Nomophylax 
(besides  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  No  mo- 
canon,  or  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joannes  Comnenus,  who  reigned  a.  n. 
1118—1143.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in 
the  library  of  the  fathers  of  St.  Basil,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  (ad  Snares  NotiL  Basil,  p.  139,  n.  8)  seems 
to  make  Montfaucon  identify  the  author  of  this 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gregorius  Doxapater, 
the  jurist  of  the  Basilica,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  Montfaucon. 

Fabricius  (B.U.  Gr.  lib.  v.  c  25)  attributes  the 
authorship  of  this  Nomocanon  to  Doxapater  Nilus, 
who,  under  Rogcrius,  in  Sicily,  about  a.  d.  1143, 
wrote  a  treatise,  de  quinque  Patriarchalilms  Sediltus, 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  his  I'aria 
•Sacra,  L  p.  211.  Fabricius  is  probably  correct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapater  Nilus  and 
Gregorius  Doxapater  were  the  same  person. 

The  untrustworthy  Papadopoli  (1'raenot.  Mvttag. 
p.  372),  speaks  of  a  Doxapater,  Sucellarius,  as  the 
lost  of  the  Greek  jurists,  and  cites  his  scholia  upon 
the  Novells  of  Isaacus  Angelus,  who  reigned  a.  d. 
1185—1195.  (Heimboch,  de  Basil.  Origin,  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOXI'PATER  (Ao»f»aTpoT),  or  DOXCPA- 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  grammarian  or  rheto- 
rician, under  whose  name  we  possess  an  extensive 
commentary  on  Aphthonius,  which  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Aldus,  in  1509,  and  again  by  Walx 
in  his  Rhetores  Graeci,  vol.  ii.  The  commentary 
bears  the  title  'O/uKiai  tit  'A^floViov,  and  is  extremely 
diffuse,  so  that  it  occupies  upwards  of  400  pages. 
It  is  full  of  long  quotations  from  Plato,  Thucydides, 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  from  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers.  The  explanations  given  seem  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  commentators  of  Aphthonius. 
There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  character  which 
bears  the  name  of  Doxipater.  It  it  entitled  Tlpo- 
Aryd.an-a  -rijj  faropticiit,  and,  as  its  author  men- 
tions the  emperor  Michael  Calnphate%  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  BiUioth.  Coislin.  p.  590,  Ac  ;  in  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Graec.  ix.  p.  586  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Walx,  Rhetor.  Graec.  vol.  vi.  (Walx,  Prolegom.  ad 
vol.  ii.  p.  ii.,  and  vol  vi.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S  ] 
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DRACON  (ApdW),  the  author  of  the  first 
written  code  of  Laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
&«<tyiof,  aa  distinguished  from  the  viaot  of  Solon. 
( Andoc  de  Mvd.  p.  11  ;  A  el.  V.  II.  viii.  10 ;  Pe- 
riion.  ad  loc.;  Menag.  wl  Ding.  I^*i:rL  i.  53.)  In 
this  code  he  alTued  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost 
all  crimes — 1>  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave  occasion  to 
the  remarks  of  Herodicua  and  Demades,  that  his 
laws  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon 
(Ip&Kw),  and  that  they  wew  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  de- 
fended this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Aristot. 
lihet.  ii.  2.1  §  29;  Plat.  17;  Gell.  xi.  18; 
Fabric.  lii/J.  Graec,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Pol.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Gottling,  ad 
loc.)  says,  that  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  fmm  Aeschines  (c.  Timamh.  §§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  the  education  of  the 
citixens  from  their  earliest  years ;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viii.  125)  he  mode  the  Ephetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  cipxt0V  B«urt\tvs  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
(tul  I'obri>\  I.  c),  Schumann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
(I'ot.  Ant.  §  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  esfa- 
Ui^ted  the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cognizance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopngus ;  while 
Miiller  thinks  (Eumen,  §§  65,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  courts  were  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (b.  a 
594)  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse 
(Uell.  L  c;  PluL  Sol.  l.c);  but  Andocides  tells  us 
(I.e.),  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponncsian  war ;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon 's  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act  (Lys.  de  Coed.  End. 
p.  94  ;  Paus.  ix.  36  ;  Xenarch.  op.  A  them.  xiii.  p. 
569,  d.)  Demosthenes  also  says  (c.  Timocr. p.  765) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  anil  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws ;  and  Pausanias 
and  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thasiaiis,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  be  cast  out  of  the  country. 
(Paus.  vi.  11;  Suid.  $.  r.  Nfaw.)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Acgina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid.  $.  vr.  Apaxwr,  -rtpiaytip6^.tvoi ;  Raster, 
ad  Suid.  m.  v.  'Kupoopva.)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  general  testimony  to  the  39th  Olympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (b.  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  as  to  bring  Eusebius  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account.  C.  F.  Hermann 
(/.  c)  and  Thirl  wall  (Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  sole  expounders;  ai\d  that 
the  Utter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Dracon  as 
adapted  to  check  the  democratic  movement  which 
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|  had  given  rise  to  them.  This  theory  certainly 
gets  rid  of  what  Thirl  wall  considers  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  how  the  legislator  could  so  confound 
the  gradations  of  moral  guilt,  and  how  also  (aa  we 
may  add)  he  could  fall  into  the  error  of  making 
moral  guilt  the  sole  rule  of  punishment,  as  his  own 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  he  did.  Yet  the  former  of  the**  errors 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  truth  (Aristot. 
Etk.  <V«r,  vi.  13.  |  6) ;  while  the  Utter  has  actu- 
ally been  held  in  modern  times,  and  was  more 
natural  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especially  if,  with 
Wachsmuth,  we  suppose  him  to  have  regarded  his 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  instruments  for  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neither  of 
these  errors,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  his  not 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  his  enactments 
would  defeat  it*  own  end,  and  would  surely  lead 
(as  was  the  case  till  recently  in  England)  to 
impnnitv.  [E.  E.J 

DRACON  (ApaW).  an  Achaean  of  Pellene,  to 
whom  Dercyllidas  (a.  c.  398)  entrusted  the  go- 
vernment of  Atameus,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  which  he  had  re- 
duced after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Here  Dracon 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  targeteers,  mid  acted  suc- 
cessfully against  the  enemv  by  the  ravage  of 
Mysia.  (Xen.  HeU.  iii.  2.  §1 1 ;  Isocr.  Fane*,,  p, 
70,  d.)  [E.E.] 

DRACON  (Apdiraflr).  l.A  rr.u«i<  i.m  of  Athena, 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  instructor  of  PUto 
in  music  (PluL  de  Mm.  17;  Olyrapiod.  Vit.  Plat.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Stratonicea,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  several 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  (»»pi  firrpw)  is 
extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Oodfr.  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

3.  Of  Corcyra,  a  writer,  whose  work  w*p\  \l0o>r 
is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  692,  d.).  Casnubon 
(ad  loc.)  proposes  w«pl  dssV  as  a  conjecture.  [  E.  R] 

DRACON  (Apdiw)  I.,  eighteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.  c  He  was  the  son  of  Hippocrates  II. 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  Thes&alus,  and  the  father  of  H  ippocratrs 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tsetses,  Chil.  vii.  Hist, 
155,  in  Fabric.  BiU.  Graeca,  vol.  xii.  p.  682,  «*d. 
vet  ;  Suid.  «.  r.  'lirxoKpaTtit ;  Galen,  De  Difficult. 
Retpir.  ii.  8,  vol  vii.  p.  854  ;  Comment  in  Hippocr. 
*  De  Humor.'"  i.  1,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5;  Comment  ut 
Hippocr.  "  I'raedict.  /."  ii.  52,  vol.  xvi.  p.  625  ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  **  De  AW.  Horn."  ii.  1,  vol. 
xv.  p.  Ill;  Thessali,  Orat.  ad  Aram,  and  Sorani 
Vila  Hippocr.  in  Hippocr.  Opero\  vol.  iii.  pp.  842, 
855.)  Galen  tells  us  that  some  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  his  son  Dracon. 

Dracon  II.  Was,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r. 
Apdxwv ),  the  son  of  Theasalna,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hipp'icmtes  IV.). 
If  this  be  correct,  be  was  the  nineteenth  of  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  brother  of  Gorgiaa 
and  Hippocrates  111.,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. 

Dracon  III.  is  said  by  Suidas  ($.  v.  bpixw) 
to  hare  been  the  son  of  Hippocrates  (probably 
Hippocrates  IV.),  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 

There  is,  however,  certainly  some  confusion  in 
Suidas,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  mistakes 
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may  be  bis  making  Dracon  I.  and  Dracon  II.  two 
distinct  persona,  by  calling  Dracon  1 1,  the  pnmd»on% 
instead  of  the  son,  of  Hippocrates  II.    [  W.  A. O.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (Apcutorriins),  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrant*  established  at  Athens  in  B.  c,  404. 
(Xen.  Hell,  ii.  8.  §  2.)  He  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysias  mentions  (r,  Erat.  p.  1 26* ), 
as  having  framed  at  that  time  the  constitution, 
according  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go- 
verned under  their  new  mWs  ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice.  (  Ve*p.  157;  Schol. 
ad  /oc,  com  p.  4S8.)  (E.  E.] 

DRACCNTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  presbyter,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  A.  D.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  //ejraeiwerwt,  in  he- 
roic measure,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  198  elegiac 
verses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius,  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveness  of  Ood  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  victories.  Although  the  Hexaemeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidores :  **  Dracontius  com- 
postiit  heroicis  versions  Hexaemeron  crcntionis 
mundi  et  luculenter,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,**  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  luculenter^ 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  (eel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthius  {Advert,  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracontius 
did  not  always  understand  himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
under  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Marius 
Victor,  at  Paris,  8vo.  1560 ;  in  the  44  Corpus  Chris- 
tiannrum  Poetarum,"  edited  by  O.  Fabricius,  Basil. 
4  to.  15b'4;  with  the  notes  of  Weitxius,  Franc 
8vo.  1610  ;  in  the  M  Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum." 
Colon,  fol.  1618,  vol.  vi.  par.  1  ;  and  in  the  u  Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,"  Paris,  fol.  1624,  vol.  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Engenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  684  lines.  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirniond 
along  with  the  Opuscula  of  Eogenius,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sirmond'a  works 
(Vcn.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius  to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince  ;  and  in  p.  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodosius.  The  Eugeninn  version 
was  reprinted  by  Rivinus,  Lips.  8vo.  1 65 1,  and  in 
the  44  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,"  Lugriun.  vol. 
ix.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  hare  appeared 
by  F.  Arevalus,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  B. 
Carpxovius,  Helmst  8vo.  1794. 


(Isidores,  de  Scrip.  Bed.  c.  24;  Honorius,  de 
Scrip.  Eerfe*  lib.  iii.  a  28 ;  Ildefonsus,  de  Scrip. 
Ecdet.  c  14,  nil  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
IiiMiftthrca  Ecdaitutica  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
sius  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
lv8o(et  and  bavpuBurr6t;  nor  with  the  Dracontius, 
bishop  of  Pergamus,  named  by  Socrates  and  Soxo- 
ntenus.  [W.  R.J 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, for  provincial  states,  esprcinlly  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  peculiarly  celebrated  as  the 
nursing- mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  benefits,  and  of  soliciting  a  renewal 
or  continuance  of  favour  and  protection.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually,  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  44  Duodecim 
Panegyric!  veteres,"  the  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  age, and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  have  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Gf 
the  eleven  which  may  with  propriety  be  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  Ma- 
mertinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mamkrtinus] j  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  all  nscribed  to  Eumenius, 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eumk- 
Nlt's]  ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Naxarius,  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mamertinue  different  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above  ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantino  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  (a.  n.  307), 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points,  carefully 
balanced  antitheses,  elaborate  metaphors,  and  well, 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  allies  of  the  sovereign  would  bo 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was, 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  troth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  effusions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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of  particular  individual*  which  i»  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  from  the  style  we  can  draw  tome 
conclusions  villi  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiquity  haa  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  more 
worthless. 

Latinus  Pacatus  Drspanicr  was  a  native  of 
Aquitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  from  Si- 
donius,  the  friend  of  Ausonius,  who  inscribes  to 
him  sereral  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedica- 
tions, and  the  correspondent  of  Synimnchus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant 
He  was  sent  from  his  native  province  to  cougratu- 
kue  Theodosius  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
Maximus,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
the  collection  described"  above,  at 


last  in 

Home,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par- 
ticular* the  facts,  that  be  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
•f  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and 
was  descended  from  a  father  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the. vices  which 
dUiigure  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  far  the  merits  of  Drepanius 
as  a  banl  mny  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Alison.  Prat/.  Epigramm.  Idyll,  vii.),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Floats  Drepanitu, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyrici  Veteres 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
nppeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Pctronius  Arbiter,  with  a  preface  by 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jac  Antiquarius. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4 to-,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
Schuwrziuty  4to.,  Von.  17*28;  of  Jaegerus,  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippus,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
A  mlzmitu,  which  excludes  Drepnnius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  torn.  4 to., 
Traj.  ad  Rhcn.  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris,  12nio ,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, bears  the  title  44  XIV  Panegyrici 
Veteres,"  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  O.  Walch,  Diteeriatio 
de  Pan&iyricis  vetervm%  4to.,  Jenae,  1721  ;  T.  O. 
Moerlin,  de  Panepyricu  veterum  programmer,  4 to., 
Noremb.  1738;  and  Hoyne,  Centura  XI I  Pane- 
gfjrieorum  veierum,  in  his  O/rutcula  Aoademica,  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(>idon.  Apollin.  Epiit.  viii.  12;  comp.  Paurpyr. 
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cc.  2  and  24  ;  Auson.  Praef.  EpL;ramm  ,  Ijtd. 
S,-f4.  Sap-,  Tec/iw/nirgn.,  GramtahcoouuL,  IdytLru.', 
Symmach.  Epist.  viii.  12,  ix.  58,  69)  [\V.  R.] 

DRI'MACUS  ( VMWor),  a  fabulous  leader  of 
revolted  slaves  in  Chios.  The  Chians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  purchased  slaves,  for 
which  they  were  punished  by  the  gods,  for  many 
of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  island,  and  from  thence  made  destruc- 
tive inroads  into  the  po»M?w»ons  of  their  former 
masters.  After  a  long  and  useless  warfare,  the 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  Drimacu*,  the 
brave  and  successful  leader  of  the  slaves,  who  put 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimaca 
among  his  band  only  those  slaves  who 
through  the  bad  treatment  they  had 
But  afterwards  the  Chians  offered  a  prixe  for  bis 
head.  The  noble  slave- Under,  on  hearing  this, 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  u  I  am  old  and  weary  of 
life;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  all  men,  arc 
young,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  Therefore  take 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receive  the 
prize  for  it."  This  was  done  accordingly;  but, 
after  the  death  of  Drimacu*,  the  disturbances 
among  the  slaves  became  worse  than  ever;  and 
the  Chians  then,  seeing  of  what  service  he  had 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroum,  which  they 
called  the  beroum  of  the  %pm  soVunfi.  The 
slaves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  their  booty  ( 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  outrage, 
Drimacus  appeared  to  their  masters  in  a  dream  to 
caution  them.  (A then.  vi.  p.  265.)       [L.  S.] 

DRIMO  (*VM**>)»  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2;  Eustath. 
ail  Horn.  p.  776.)  [L.S.] 

DROME  US  (Af»M«ife).  1.  Of  Mantineia,  a 
victor  in  the  Olympian  games,  who  gained  the 
prize  in  the  pancratium  in  OL  75.  (Pans.  vi.  6. 
§  2,  11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalus,  twice  won  the  prise  at  Olym- 
pia  in  the  dolichos,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what 
years.  He  also  gained  two  prises  at  the  Pythian, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the  Netnean 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  There 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  was  the 
work  of  Pythagoras.  (Pans,  vi  7.  §  3;  Plin.  H. 
N.  xxxiv.  8,  19.)  [I*S  j 

DROMICHAETES  (A/so/uxo/ret).  1.  A  king 
of  the  Cetae,  contemporary  with  Lysimacbus,  k ing 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  his  victory 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachua,  but 
sent  him  back  to  his  father  without  ransom,  hoping 
thus  to  gain  the  favour  of  Lysimacbus.  The  Latter, 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territories  of  Dro- 
inichaetcs  in  person,  with  a  large  army ;  but  soon 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  was  ulti- 
mately taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  force.  Pro- 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  regal  style, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Lysimachns 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  restoring 
the  conquests  he  bad  made  from  the  Oetae  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  Exc  Peireee.  xxi. 
p.  559,  ed.  Wesa,  Ere.  Parse,  xxi.  p.  49,  ed.  Dind. ; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  805  ;  Pint.  Dentelr.  39,  52  ; 
Polyaen.  vii.  25  ;  Memnon,  c  5,  ed.  OrelL)  Pan- 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
transaction,  arcording  to  which  Lysimachns  him- 
self escaped,  but  his  son  Agathocles  having  fallen 
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into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  wju  compelled  to 
purchase  his  liberation  by  concluding  a  trentr  on 
the  terms  already  mentioned.  (Paus.  i.  9.  §  6.  ) 
The  dominions  of  Dromichnetes  appear  to  hare  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
his  subjects  are  spoken  of  by  Paosanias  as  both 
numerous  and  warlike.  (Paus  /.  c. ;  Strnb.  vii. 
pp.  304,  305  ;  Niebuhr,  K/etme  Sckri/len,  p.  379; 
Droysen,  Nachfulg.  Ale*,  p.  589.) 

2.  A  leader  of  Thracian  mercenaries  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Gctae)  in  the  serrice  of  Antio- 
chus  II.    (Polyaen.  iv.  10.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  probably 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Archelaus  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
pian.  Mitkr.  3*2,  41.)  [E.  H.  D.] 

DROMOCLElDKS(Apo^oKA<43i)f)  of  Sphettus, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affairs 
at  Athens  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Poltorcetes.  (PluL  Demtlr.  13,  14,  Praeeept.  Polit. 
p.  798.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
mocleides,  is  mentioned  by  Fulgentius  (Mifiiol.  ii. 
1 7 )  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  is  otherwise 
unknown.  (Fabric.  BAL  G'raec  i.  p.  30.)    [L.  S.] 

DROMON  {Apoftir).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
port  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whose  V&Krpia 
two  fragments  arc  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mnllus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alcxi*,  Timocles, 
and  Antiphancs,  who  are  all  poet*  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  is  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon also  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  Ei'iiCLUa.  (Meinckc,  Frag.  Com. 
Grate,  i.  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

2.  A  slare  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stra- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  his  will.  (Diog. 
Laert.  r.  63.)  He  is  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
Peripatetics.  ( Fabric. BiUMraee.  iii.  p. 492.)  [PA] 

DRUSILLA.  1.  Livia  Drusilla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. [Livia.] 

2.  DRUSILLA,  a  daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
A  gripping  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  Antonia.  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Caius  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  before  he  was  of  age  to  assnme  the  toga 
virih%  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children. (Suet.  Caligula,  24.)  In  a.  d.  H3,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Cassins  Longinus  (Tac  Am.  vi.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterwards  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband's  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
she  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  one 
of  bis  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
his  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom ;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  bis  grief  became 
frantic  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  forum,  and  commanded  that  she  should  le 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  Livius  Geminius,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  story.    Men  knew  not 


what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve- 
ral suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relative  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  11; 
Senec.  ComtoL  ad  Poljb.  36.) 

3.  Julia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Caius  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Cnesonia. 
She  was  born,  according  to  Suetonius  (Caligula, 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
pi; iced  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron- 
age he  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  (Ami.  JtuL  xix.  ^>  ^  fds)t^?Ss^  ta^At 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  her  disposition, 
for.  while  yet  an  infant,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
ngainst  a  wall,  a.  D.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  bis  wife  Cypros,  and  sister 
of  ({erodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  years  old 
when  her  father  died  in  A.  n.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perform  his  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
tained Drusilla  as  his  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  low  with  her, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Axizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fair 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  yean 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  as  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Azizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Ad*  of  the 
Apotila  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  i>.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.   (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud,  xix.  7,  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  (Uitt.  v.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
Drusilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra  Selene,  for  the  name*  and  fate  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  Drusilla  is  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Dnnnlla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  DrusUlae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  (Claud.  28),  who 
calls  Felix  (riuin  rtgvutrum  marilum.      [J.  T.  G.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  (  TUk 
3),  that  the  first  Livin*  Drusns  acquired  the  cogno- 
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men  Drusus  for  himself  and  his  descendant*,  by 
having  slain  in  dote  combat  one  Drntisus,  a  chief- 
tain of  the  enemy.  This  Livius  DruM«,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  propraetor  in  Gaul,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  brought 
from  hia  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  be- 
sieged. This  account  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Camillus  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  paid,  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  first  Livias  Drusus  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
with  C.  Gracchus  in  ac.  1 22,  was  his  almepoi.  This 
word,  which  literally  meant  grandson's  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  atavtu  in  Horace  (Curm.  i.  1)  is  u*ed 
indefinitely  fur  an  ancestor. 

Pighius  (Anna!**,  i.  p.  416)  conjectures,  that 
the  tint  Livius  Drusus  was  a  son  of  M.  Livius 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  b.c  302,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Drusus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senones  under 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  in  B.  c.  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Druses  as  a  family  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec- 
ture, if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct ;  for  the  Senones  were  so  completely 
subdued  by  Dolabella  and  DomiUua  Calvinus  (Ap- 
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|  pian,  GaU.  ir.  fr.  11,  ed.  Sch weigh.),  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  annihilated  as  an  independent 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  them  as 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  On  this 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  life,  M.  Livias  Drusus,  the 
fxiiror  us  stntitua  of  B.  c.  122,  mast  have  been,  not 
the  o&nepo*,  but  the  wlru-pus,  or  grandson's  grand- 
son's son,  of  the  first  Drusus,  and  hence  Pighius 
(/.  r.)  proposes  to  read  in  Suetonius  adnejx*  in 
place  of  almepo*. 

Suetonius  (/"So.  2)  mentions  a  Claudius  Drusus, 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  statue  with  a 
diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  endeavoured  to  get 
all  Italy  within  his  power  by  overrunning  it  with 
his  clientelae.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  position 
which  this  Claudius  Drusus  occupies  in  the  text  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  not  later  than  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  249.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  cogno- 
men Drusus  in  the  case  of  this  early  Claudius 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Suetonius  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Livius  Drusus,  The  asserted 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Drausus  may  be,  as  Bayle 
( Duiiunnain*  $.  v.  Drutm*}  surmises,  one  of  those 
fables  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  increase  the 
importance  of  families.  The  connexion  of  the 
family  of  Drusus  with  the  first  emperors  probably 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  upon  its  republican 
(Virg.  At*,  ri  825.) 


Stkmma  Dru&orum. 
1.  M.  Livius  Dnisu*. 

2.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Aemilianus  (qu.  Mamilianus). 

3.  C.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  ft.  c.  1 47. 

I 


I  

4.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  n.  c.  1 12  ; 
Cornelia. 


5.  C.  Livius  Drusus. 


r 


i 


6.  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
Trib.  PL  ;  killed  ft.  c 
91  ;  married  Servilia, 
iintcr  of  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio. 


Li  via ;  married  l.?Q.  Servilius  Cacpio.  -  married  2.?  M. 

 I 


Q.  Servilius  Servilia ;  married  1 .  M.  Servilia; 

Cacpio,  Junius  Rrutus  [m.  2.  D.  married 

Trib.  MU.  Junius  Silanus],  Lucullua. 
B.c.72.  | 

7.  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tyrannic 


1 


Cato. 


adopted  by  No.  6.? 

I 


f  I 
M.  Cato    Porcia ; 

Uttc  married 

LDomiu 

Alicno- 

barbu*. 


8.  M.  Liviis  Drusus  Lib©,  Consul  a  c.  15 ;  9.  Livia  Dru'silla,  afterwards  named  Julia  Augusta  ; 
adopted  by  No.  J  ? ;  married  Pompeia?  m.  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  [2.  Augustus  Caeear]. 


10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  8.  ? 


r 


11.  Nero  Claudius 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
German  icus ;  married  An- 
tonio, minor. 
I 


12.  Tiberius  llero 
(emperor  Tiber  l  us) ;  m. 
1.  Vim 


1 3.  Gennanicus 


1 


14.  Lin.:  15.  Ti.  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar 

Caesar ; married       m.  1.  C. Caesar;  (emperor  Claudius)  ;  married 

Agnppina.  2.  No.  16.  1.  UrgulaiuUa. 

i  I 


ipsania 


ia  Agrippina. 


1  <".  Pm-us  Caesar  (ju- 
nior) ;  died  a.  d.  23, 
leaving  a  daugh.  Julia. 
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17.  'Nero, 
m.  Julia, 
daughter 
of  No.  16; 
died  A  d.  30. 

18.  Dru- 
sus; died 
A.  D.  33. 


19.  Caius  Cae- 
sar (emperor 
Caligula)  ; 
m.  3.  Caesonia. 


I 

20.  Agrippi- 
na,  mother  of 
the  emperor 
Neko. 


21.  Drusilla ; 
m.  1 .  L.Cassius 
2.  M.Lepidus; 
died  A.  D.  38. 


JuliaLivills 


A 

■22.  Three  other 
children  ;  died 


LL 


23. 

died  A.  D. 

20. 
24. 


25.  lulia  Drusilla;  died  a.  d.  41. 


OTHER  PIU'SI. 


26.  D.  Drusus,  Consul  suffectus  B.  c.  137.?    (Dig.  1.  tit.  1 3.  g.  2.) 

27.  C.  Drusus  historian.    (Suet.  Am/tutu*,  94.) 


1.  M.  Livius  Drusus  the  father,  natural  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.    (Fast.  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  p.  Drusus  Ahmilianuh,  the 
father  of  No.  3.  (Fori.  CapiL)  Some  modern 
write™  call  him  Mamilianus  instead  of  Aemilianus 
for  transcribers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son's  consul- 
ship. (Compare  the  respective  Fasti  of  Marliani, 
the  fabricator  Goluius,  Sigonius,  and  Piranesi, 
ad  a.  u.  o.  606.) 

3.  C.  Livii'h  M.  Abmixiani  p.  M.  n.  Drcsl-s, 
was  consul  in  a  c  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus.  Of  his  father  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusus  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Druaus.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Drusus  the 
grandfather,  bad  by  different  wives  two  sons 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia.  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.   (Diet  of  Ani.  p.  641,*.  v.  Nomen.) 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  C  Livius 
Drusus  who  has  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
( Tux.  Qn.  v.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (actrjnmus),  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  Aufidius.  The  jurist  Drusus 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius  and  was  never 
teen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  1 47 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (born 
b  c.  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  founded  upon  7W.  Q«.  v.  38 
seems  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
arc  not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rutilius  Vitae  JCtorum  19;  Guil.  Grotius  de 
Fit.  JCtorum,  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  students  of  law  (Yal.  Max. 


viii.  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  the  fragment  de  Origine  Juris.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit.  1.  s.  37.  §  I), 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aclius  and  Drusus  coincide,  to  the 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  (arftitrium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.    (Maiansius  ad  XXX  JCtos.  ii.  p.  35.) 

Priscian  (Art  Gram.  lib.  viii.  p.  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1528)  attributes  to  Livius  the  sentence, *  Imjmbta 
lit/ripens  esse  non  potest,  tuque  atttestari."  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priscian,  whenever  he  quotes 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirk sen,  Bruckstucke  aus  den  Schri/ten  der  H'6- 
miscAen  Juristen,  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  p.  M.  Asmiliani  n.  Drusus 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  the  year 
b.  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  whs  tribune  for  the 
second  time.  The  senate,  alanned  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drusus  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,  eloquent,  and  popular,  to  oppose  his 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.  Against 
»n me  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus  Drusus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  23.)  He  then  adopted  the  un- 
fair and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.  He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  bis  sails.  Drusus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  papular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
designation  patronus  senatus.  (Suet.  TiL  3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus  could  not  attempt  without  censure, 
Gracchus  was  blamed  for  proposing  that  th< 


lould  have  full  rights  of  citisenship.  Drusus  was 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.  Gracchus  in  his  agrarian  laws  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  wan 
traduced.  Drusus  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
laud  from  all  payment,  and  was  held  up  a*  a 
patriot.  Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  sending  out 
two  colonies  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  He  was  abused 
as  a  popularity-hunter.  Drusus  introduced  a  law 
for  establishing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies  and 
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fur  settling  3000  poor  citizen*  iii  each.  He  was 
applauded,  and  wni  assisted  in  carrying  the  mea- 
•nre.  These  twelve  colonics  are  supposed  by 
Kiebuhr  {Hut  of  Rome,  iv.  p.  349)  to  be  the 
same  with  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Cue- 
ana,  35).  In  all  these  measures,  the  condnct  of 
Druius  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo- 
tives of  gain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies,  reserved  no  portions  of  land  to  himself, 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned, 
(iracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  have 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  founders  of  an  intended  colony  at  Car- 
thage. The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 
Besides,  Drusus  cleverly  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  of  Fulrius 
Klaeeue.  Flaccns  was  hot-headed  and  indiscreet, 
and  Drusus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gracchus.  Thns 
wai  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Drusus  completely 
successful  Gracchus  was  outbidden  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Plut. 
C.  Gracchus,  8—11;  Cic  Brut.  28,  <U  Fin.  ir. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislation  of  Drusus  in  his  tri- 
bunate bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  years  after- 
wards. Hence  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  passages  in  the  classical  authors 
relate  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  and  the  son  have  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [No. 6]  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  followed  close  by  the  Mar»  it- 
war,  has  rendered  the  year  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
spicuous era  in  Roman  history. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Drusus,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  a  c  112.  He  probably 
passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbauus,  whose  decision,  that  an  action  of  manda- 
tum  lay  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ad 
H«rm.  ii.  1 3,  and  he  may  be  the  Drusus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  le^tl  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  tetter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (cents  Ulud  Dnm 
pnutoriiy  Ac.  rii.  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  1),  who  attained 
the  praetorship,  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  office 
of  consul 

Drusus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Scordisci.  .  He 
was  »o  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cruol 
and  formidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  furred  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Floras,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  high  honours  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixiii.),  and 
bis  victory  was  received  with  the  warmer  satisfac- 
tion from  its  following  close  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Fixtg. 
Pdretc.  93,  ed.  Reimar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
{Tib.  3)  mentions  tkrm  triumphs  of  the  Livia  gens, 
and  only  two  (of  Linus  Salinator)  are  positively 
recorded.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Drusus 


triumphed.  The  Fasti  Trinmphalc*  of  this  rear 
are  wanting,  and  Vail  hint  (Num.  Ant.  Fam.  Rom. 
ii.  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  quotation  of  a 
conjectural  supplement  as  an  authority.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (//.  .V.  xxxiiL  50),  which  has  been 
relied  upon  as  proving  that  Drusus  triumphed,  the 
words  triumphalem  totem  do  not  refer  to  the 
Drusus  mentioned  immediately  before. 

Plutarch  ( Quaes*.  Rom.  vii.  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske) 
mentions  a  Drusus  who  died  in  his  office  of  censor, 
upon  which  his  colleague,  Aemilius  Scaurus,  re- 
fused to  abdicate,  untd  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  our  Drusus  is  intended,  and  that  his 
censorship  fell  in  the  year  a.  c.  109,  when  the 
remains  of  the  Capitoline  marbles  shew  that  one  of 
the  censors  died  during  his  magistracy.  (Fa*.'/, 
p.  237,  Basil.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Liviua  C.  r.  M.  Ajumlianj  k.  Darsra, 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pighius  (Ammoles,  iii.  20), 
contrary  to  all  probability,  confounds  him  with 
Livius  Drusus  Claudianus,  the  grandfather  of  Ti- 
berius. [See  No.  7.]  He  approached  his  brother. 
No.  4,  in  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  (Cic.  Brut.  28  ) 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  jurist  C  Livius 
Drusus,  referred  to  by  Cicero  (Tusc  Qu.  v.  38) 
and  Valerius  Maxim  us  (viii.  7),  but  see  No.  3. 
Diodorus  (Script.  Vet.  Nov.  ColL  ii.  p.  115,  ed. 
Mai)  mentions  the  great  power  which  the  two 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nobility  of  their  family,  tbeir 
good  feeling,  and  their  courteous  demeanour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  they  could  do 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certain  law  had 
been  passed,  some  one  wrote  under  it  in  jest, 
44  This  law  binds  all  the  people  but  the  two 
Drusi."  It  is  far  more  likely  that  two  brothers 
than  that,  as  Mai  supposes,  a  father  and  son  (vis. 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  thus  referred  to ;  and, 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  that  No.  4  and  the 
present  No.  5,  contemporaries  of  the  Gracchi,  are 
designated. 

6.  M.  Livtdb  Rr.Cit  Dausu*,  was  a  son 
of  No.  4.  His  ambitious  temper  manifested  itself 
with  precocious  activity.  From  boyhood  he  never 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,  but,  before  he  was  of 
an  age  to  assume  the  toga  virilis,  be  frequented 
the  forum,  busied  himself  in  trials,  and  sometimes 
exerted  his  influence  so  effectually  with  the  judices 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  sentence  according  to  his 
wish.  (Senec  de  Brev.  ViL  6.)  His  character  and 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pure  and  severe  (Cic  <f* 
Of.  L  30),  but  a  self- sufficient  conceit  was  conspi- 
cuous in  his  actions.  When  quaestor  in  Asia,  he 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office:  **ne  quid 
ipso  esset  insignius."  (AureL  Vict  ds  Vir.  JIL  66.) 
When  he  was  building  a  house  upon  the  Palatine 
mount,  the  architect  proposed  a  plan  to  prevent  it 
from  being  overlooked.  u  No,"  said  he,  **  rather 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  see 
everything  I  do."  This  house  has  a  name  in 
history  :  it  passed  from  Drusus  into  the  family  of 
Cnuvsus,  and  can  be  traced  successively  into  the  hands 
of  Cicero,  Censoriiius,  and  Rutilius  Siscnna.  (Veil. 
Paterc  ii.  15.)  VeUeius  Paterculus  slightly  differs 
from  Plutarch  (Rap.  GerentL  Praecepta,  ix.  p.  1 94, 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  and  the  re- 
ply to  the  architect  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  an  imaguutry  Julius  Drusus  Pubbcola,  from  a 
false  reading  in  Plutarch  of  'lorfajet  for  Ajeisef, 
and  n  false  translation  of  the  epithet  i  Snsurysoris. 
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Dmaus  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  hit  father, 
the  consul ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence, he  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
penditure. The  author  of  the  treatise  dt  Viri$ 
fUusirUm*,  usually  ascribed  to  Aurclius  Victor, 
says  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  unworthy  practices.  Moguls*,  a  prince 
of  Mauretania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Bocchus,  and  Drusus  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant  When  Ad- 
herbal,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Numidiana(Micipsa), 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci- 
lable with  the  narrative  of  Sallust.  The  same  au- 
thor suites,  that  Drusus  was  acdile,  and  gave  mag- 
nificent games,  and  that  when  Remuiius,  his  col- 
league in  the  aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  be  asked 
sarcastically,  **  What's  our  commonwealth  to  you?" 
Pighius,  however  ( A  males,  jii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribuneship — an  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  Aurclius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  father's  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  {Brut.  62,  pro  MU.  7), 
that  Drusus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great-uncle  of  Brutus.  These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  sis- 
ter Li  via.  We  agree  with  Manutius  {ad  C*c.  de 
Fin.  iii.  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  first  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
vians Caepio  [Caepio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a. J,  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  that  she  was 
divorced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
{Cato  Afin.  1)  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  bis 
uncle  Drusus  along  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
sus. (Liv.  Epit.  lxxiii.)  As  Cato  of  Utica  was  born 
»  c.  95  (Hut.  Cat.  Mi*.  2,  3,  73 ;  Liv.  EpiL  1 14; 
Sallust.  CatiL  54),  and  as  Drusus  who  died  a.  c. 
91,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  B.  c  95—91  :  via.  1st.  the  birth  of 
Cato;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  father;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband;  5th.  her 
death ;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus ;  7  th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Servifius  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
fortune,  and  influence.  (Flor.  iii.  17  )  Ori- 
ginally they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar- 
ried Livia,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Sen-ilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  (ydut*v  sroAAcryij, 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Peirttc  1 10,  ed.  Reiroar.  vol  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassius  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  this  small  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  he  would  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Taipei.™  rock.  ( Ar  Vir.  ///.  GO.) 


Drusus  was  early  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 
the  opti mates.  When  Saturninus  was  killed  in 
B.  c  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic  pro  Rabir.  Perd. 
reo.  7 ),  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
Epit.  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  eqnites  for  the  possession  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  the  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  father,  he 
seem*  to  have  been  termed  patromu  senaiiu.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  7  i  Diod.  xxxvi.  fir.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  a.  c 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880, a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Serrilius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius  Glaucia)  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Q.  Serri- 
lius Caepio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drusus,  but  was 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  their  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  farmers 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right.  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
plice* and  partisans,  and  **  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wolt"  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
faction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  iu  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed their  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  8.  c.  91,  Drusus  was  made  tril  une  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L,  Marcius  Philippus  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  (Flor.  L  c) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  eocii. 
The  ardour  of  his  zeal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  opposite  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct,  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  wasat  fault  in  estimating  a  man  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic. Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  13;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  EpiH.  2  ad  C  Cat*, 
dt  Hep.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor- 
tant claims  to  the  opti  mates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp,  Flor.  iii.  18;  Liv.  EpiL  lxx.  IxxL), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party— that 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  country's  good  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  the  times — that,  at  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator,— and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  indis- 
tinctly, before  his  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  th«  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  indefatigable  in  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  inliucuce.    It  was  one 
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of  the  objects  of  his  restless  and  self- sufficient  spi- 
rit to  become  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
from  immediate  impulses,  without  considering  nicely 
the  result  of  his  conduct.  There  was  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  witticism  of  Granius,  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Drusus  saluted  him  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  w  Quid  agis,  Grani  ? "  asked  in  reply, 
**  Iramo  vcro,  tu  Druse,  quid  agis?"  (Cic  pro 
Plane.  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Drusus  renewed  several 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  distribution  of  corn,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  (l>y* 
frumentariaey  agrxtriiir,  I,ir.  EpiL  Ixxi.).  The  es- 
tablishment of  several  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  had  long  been  voted,  was  now  effected. 
(Appian,  de  Bell.  Ore.  i.  3V)  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  extravagance  of  the  largesses  to  which  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  27.) 
He  declared  that  be  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  else,  but 
air  and  dirt,  u coelum  aut  coenum."  (De  Fir.  Ill, 
66;  Flor.  iii.  17.)  It  was  probably  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  sil- 
ver coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
brass.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiiL  18.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rash,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  But  his  energy  went  far  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will.  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  he  -sent  a  message  in  answer : 
*  Let  them  come  to  me — to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rostra,"  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  §2:  MCum  senatus  ad 
eum  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret.  'Quare  non 
potius,*  inquit,  *  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinquam 
Rostris,  id  est,  ad  me  venit?"  Tim  passage  in 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Curia  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
classical  writers,  Curia,  without  more,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  effrontery.  In  Cicero  (de  Orai.  iiL  1,2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  full  of  turbulence 
and  indecorum,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crassus  withstand  him  to  Jbe  face.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we 
lielieve  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resistance  to  the  equites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drusus  in  favouring  the  pleba,  and 
that  it  was  the  unmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  esprit  de  corpt  of  the  senator 
Crassus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Drusus,  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  assembly  ;  whereupon  Drusus  seat 
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one  of  his  clients,  instead  of  the  regular  viator,  to 
arrest  the  consul.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  %  2  ;  Floras, 
iiL  17,  and  Auct.  de  Vir.  III.  vary  slightly  from 
each  other  and  from  Valerius  Maxima*.)  This 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  violence,  and 
Philippus  was  collared  so  tightly,  that  the  blood 
started  from  his  nostrils ;  upon  which  Drusus, 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicurism  of  the  consul, 
cried  out,  "  Psha!  it  is  only  the  gravy  of  thrushes." 
(Schottus,  ad  Aud  de  Vir.  III.  66.) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (who  used 
to  rise  and  shout  when  he  appeared),  and  having, 
by  promising  to  procure  for  them  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  induced  the  Latini  and  Italic  aocii  to 
assist  him,  Drusus  was  able,  by  force  and  intimi- 
dation, to  carry  through  bis  measures  concerning 
the  judicia  ("legem  judiciariam  pertmlit,*'  Liv. 
Epxt,  Ixxi.).  Some  writers,  following  Liv.  EpiL. 
Ixxi.,  speak  of  his  sharing  the  judicia  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites ;  but  his  intention  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  to  transfer  the  judicia  to  the 
senate ;  for,  without  any  positive  exclusion  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  senators  were 
eligible,  it  is  probable  that  no  names  but  those  of 
senators  would  be  placed  by  the  praetors  upon  the 
lists  of  judices.  (Puchta,  Instilutu,neny  i.  §  71.) 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  statement  of  Appian 
(U.C.i.  35),  according  to  which  the  law  of  Drusus 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the 
regular  number  of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
equites  ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thus  doubled 
in  number,  should  possess  the  judicia.  The  law 
seems  to  have  been  silent  as  to  any  express  exclu- 
sion of  the  equites;  but  it  might  be  implied  from 
its  language  that  such  exclusion  was  contemplated, 
and,  so  far  as  its  positive  enactment  referred  to  the 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  oa 
the  list  of  judices,  qua  senators,  not  oaa  equites. 
Nor  wns  there  any  prospective  regulation  for  sup- 
plying from  the  equestrian  order  vacancies  in  the 
judicial  lists.  To  this  part  of  the  law  was  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  the  equites 
had  practised  while  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
judicia.  (Appian,  I.e.;  compare  Cic.  pro  Rulnr. 
Pott.  7,  pro  CtuenL  56.) 

After  Drusus  had  so  far  succeeded,  the  reaction 
set  in  rapidly  and  strongly.  The  Romans,  who 
were  usually  led  as  much  by  feeling  as  by  calcula- 
tion, required  to  be  managed  with  peculiar  tact 
and  delicacy;  but  Drusus  had  a  rough  way  of 
going  to  work,  which,  even  in  the  moment  of  suc- 
cess, set  in  array  against  him  the  vanity  and  pre- 
judices of  public  men ;  and  in  his  measures  them- 
selves there  appeared  to  Ix?  a  species  of  trim>ni»j, 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  displease  none, 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  alt. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  single-minded 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  all,  and  to  remedy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  careless  of  the 
offence  which  his  reforms  might  give ;  but  even 
his  panegyrists  among  the  ancients  do  not  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  Whatever  else  were 
his  motives  (and  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
complex — multa  rarie  molirbatur),  he  appeared  to 
be  the  slave  of  many  masters.  Mob- popularity  is 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  who 
had  not  been  favoured  with  the  distribution  of 
lands  weie  discontented  at  the  luck  of  their  mora 
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fortunate  competitors.  The  Roman  populace  hated 
the  foreigner*  who  were  striving  to  obtain  equal 
franchise  with  themselves.  The  great  body  of  the 
equites,  who  were  very  numerous,  felt  all  the  invi- 
diousness  of  raising  a  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
senators,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  suffer  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de- 
prived of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  elevation  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  300  equites,  now  far  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  was  likely  to  harmonize  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus,  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  bands. 
The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  him  with  stern 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance ; 
and  their  murmurs  at  delay  were  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  populace  dividing  the  ager 
publicus,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  by  stealth  or 
force.  They  even  began  to  tremble  for  their  pri- 
vate property.  (Appian,  La;  Auct  de  Fir.  11L  66.) 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  united  dissatisfaction 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Philippus,  who  was  augur  as  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.  (Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  6,  12.)  The  senate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dru- 
sus, being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  M  Scnatui  videtur, 
M.  Drusi  legibus  populum  non  teneri."  (Cic.  pro 
Cornel,  fr.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  449 ;  Ascouius,  in 
Cic  pro  Cornel,  p.  68,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae  (17  days),  and  directed  that  several 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.  If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  p*o 
Ihjmo  (c.  16  and  c  '20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus,  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
corn  and  land,  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked ;  but  probably  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
undoubtedly  the  lex  judiciaria  was  completely  de- 
feated. From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria had  never  been  carried ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that,  during  its  short  appa- 
rent existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  ab  initio  for  want  of  essential  pre- requi- 
site* of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
1'aterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconius  (/.  c),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
ral modem  scholars),  that  it  was  in  the  lifetime  of 
Drusus  that  the  senate  declared  his  laws  null,  and 
the  met  is  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  brought  to  light  by  Mai  (Script.  Vet. 
Nova  Col  lectio,  ii.  p.  116);  from  which  we  leant 
that  Drusus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 

Erevented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions,  had 
e  chosen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  the  hour 
would  come  when  they  would  rue  their  suicidal 


act  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  events,  which 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  are  in  want  of  detailed  information.  The  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  historians  are 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
classical  authors. 

Drusus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  promises, 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  orcrtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  bad  not 
one  true  friend.    He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  and  he  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  lay 
before  him.  (Senec  de  Drev.  ViL  6.)    Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portents  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
superstitious  soul  (On*  v.  18;  Obscqu.  114.  He 
was  himself  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Domo.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  sodulU  meus  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  Cic.  de  Nut.  Dear.  iii.  32.)    Then  came  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  determination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  bad  slighted.    Thus  agitated 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weapons  of  intrigue,  sedition, 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  hod  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield.  He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
faded,  (Crocckorum  obeoletue  niior,  Auct  ad  Heren. 
iv.  34.)  He  adopted  the  factious  practice  (of  which 
the  example  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  and  he 
made  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.    One  he  would  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.    In  furtherance  of  a  common 
object  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  association  worked  and  organised,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exercise  of  phy- 
sical force.   (Senec  de  Bene/,  vi.  34 ;  Liv.  EpiL 
lxxxi.)    In  Mai's  extracts  from  Diodoms  (/.  e.)  is 
preserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
optcos  ♦jA/t-tov),  by  which  members  of  the  associa- 
tion bound  themselves  together.    After  calliug  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds  :  M  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Drusus ;  that  I  will 
spare,  neither  substance,  nor  parent  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Drusus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if  I  be- 
come a  citizen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Drusus  my  greatest  bene- 
factor; and  that  I  will  administer  this  oath  to  as 
many  more  as  I  be  able.    So  may  weal  or  woe  l>e 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not."   The  ferment 
soon  became  so  great  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.    Standards  and  eagles  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle* 
held,  in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en- 
camped. (Floras,  c.) 

The  end  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  impa- 
tience and  disappointment  of  the  multitude  were 
loudly  expressed,  Drusus  was  seized  with  a  faint- 
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ing  fit,  and  carried  home  apparently  lifeless.  Some 
said  that  his  illness  was  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
It  did  in  {act  give  him  a  brief  respite,  and  public 
prayers  for  his  recovery  were  pat  up  throughout 
Italy.  Some  said,  that  the  fit  was  occasioned  by 
nn  overdose  of  go* tV blood,  which  he  bad  swal- 
lowed, in  order,  by  his  pile  countenance,  to  accre- 
dit a  report  that  Caepio  bad  attempted  to  poison 
him.  Fererish  anxiety,  conpled  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  had  probably  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  old  disorder,  epilepsy,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  voyage  he  once 
made  to  Anticyra,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  belle- 
bore  upon  the  spot  where  it  grew.  (De  Vir.  III.  66; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  41,  xxv.  21  ;  GelL  xrii.  15.) 

Affairs  now  approached  a  crisis.  The  social 
war  was  manifestly  bursting  into  flame ;  and  the 
consuls,  looking  upon  Drusus  as  a  chief  conspirator, 
resolved  to  meet  his  plots  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendants  close  to 
his  person.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary  in  several 
particulars.  Appian  says,  that  the  consuls  invited 
a  party  of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  into  the  city  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  claims 
to  citisenship ;  that  he  became  afraid  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  his  partisans  in  a  dark  pas- 
sage in  his  house ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attended,  he 
suddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  woanded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter's  knife  sticking 
in  his  groin.  The  writer  de  Virit  IUmtribu*  re- 
lates that,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latins  conspired  to  kill  Philippus ;  that  Drusus, 
though  he  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  plotting  against  the  consuls 
life ;  and  that  he  was  stabbed  upon  entering  his 
bouse  on  his  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare 
nlso  Veil.  Patera,  ii.  14.) 

Assassinated  as  he  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
image  of  his  father  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  while  he  was  dying,  he  turned  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  characteristic 
arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon  conscious  honesty 
of  purpose,  **  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
the  commonwealth  have  a  citisen  like  me  again  ?" 
Though  he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  his  death  premature.  It  was 
even  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embarrassments,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand. 
The  assassin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
(Ampelius,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime ;  and  when  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
Dear.  iiL  33)  accuses  Q.  Varius  of  the  murder,  be 
pmbably  does  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
of  Varius  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drusus,  a  matron  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  name,  was  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  calamity— a  calamity  the  more 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  (Cons,  ad  Marc  I 
]  6),  with  which  her  son  had  carried  his  laws. 

After  the  fall  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponents 
treated  his  death  as  a  just  retribution  for  his  inju- 
ries to  the  state.  This  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C  Car  bo,  the  younger 
(delivered  B.  c  90),  which  baa  been  celebrated  by 
Cicero  (Orator,  63)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro- 
chaic rythm  :  44  O  Murce  Druse  (pat  rem  appello), 
lu  ri  teens  mAeoa*  taeram  ene  rempuilicatn  :  i{nunm- 


(jue  earn  violavissent,  ah  omnibus  ette  ei  poena*  J*r- 
toluta*.  Fatri*  dictum  tapien*  trmmias  fill  com- 
jiroliavtt.**  (Niebuhr,  History  nfi Howe,  voL  iv.  Lec- 
ture xxxii. ;  Bayle,  Diet.  $.  v.  Dm*u*  ;  De  Bro&sea, 
Vie  dm  Consul  Philippe  in  Memoires  de  CAeademie 
de*  Inscription*,  XXvii.  p.  406.) 

7-  Liviu*  Drum's  Claudianos,  the  father  of 
Livia,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  one  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  Livius  Drusus.  (Suet  TSb.  3 ;  Veil. 
Paterc  ii.  73.)  It  was  through  this  adoption  thai 
the  Drusi  became  connected  with  the  imperial 
family.  Pighius  (Annate*,  iii.  p.  21 ),  by  some  over- 
sight which  is  repugnant  to  dates  and  the  ordinary 
laws  of  hitman  mortality,  makes  him  the  adopted 
son  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  with  No.  5,  and, 
in  this  error,  has  been  followed  by  V ail lan t. 
(Nut*,  AnL  /fan.  Rom.  ii.  51.)  There  is  no  such 
iticonstKtency  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  adopted 
by  No.  7,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Suetonius  as  if  he 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.  (Angus tinus  Fam. 
Rom,  (Livii)  p.  77 ;  Fabretti,  Inter,  c  6,  No.  3fi.) 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  PhOippi,  being  proscribed  bj 
the  conquerors,  he  followed  the  example  of  others 
of  his  own  party,  and  killed  himself  in  bis 
tent  (Dion  Cass  xlviiL  44 ;  Veil  Paterc  ii.  71  ) 
It  is  likely  that  he  is  the  Drusus  who,  in  B.  c  43, 
encouraged  Decimus  Brutus  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  fourth  legion  and  the  legion  of  Mars,  which 
had  fought  under  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  side 
of  his  murderers.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  xL  19.  $  2.) 

In  other  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero, 
the  name  Drusus  occurs  several  times,  and  the 
person  intended  may  be,  as  Manutius  conjectured, 
identical  with  tbe  father  of  Livia.  In  lc  59,  it 
seems  that  a  lucrative  legation  was  intended  for  a 
Drusus,  who  is  called,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  some 
discreditable  occurrence,  the  Pi  saurian.  (Ad  Att. 
ii.  7.  $  3.)  A  Drusus,  in  B.  c  54,  was  acensrd  by 
Lucretius  of  praevarientio,  or  corrupt  collusion  in 
betraying  a  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
prosecute.  Cicero  defended  Drusus,  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  tribuni 
aerarii  saved  him,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
senators  and  equites  were  against  him ;  for  though 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  orders  of  judices 
voted  separately,  it  was  the  majority  of  single 
votes,  not  the  majority  of  majorities,  that  decided 
the  judgment  (Ad  Att.  iv.  16.  §§  5,  8,  xb.  15. 
§  9,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  16.  g  3.  As  to  the  mode  of 
counting  votes,  see  A  scon,  m  Ok.  pro  Mil.  p.  53, 
ed.  Orelli.)  In  B.  c.  50,  M.  Caelins  Rufus,  who 
was  accused  of  an  offence  against  the  Scantinian 
law,  thinks  it  ridiculous  that  Drusus,  who  was  then 
probably  praetor,  should  be  appointed  to  preside  at 
the  trial.  Upon  this  ground  it  has  been  imagined 
that  there  was  some  stigma  of  impurity  upon  the 
character  of  Drusus.  (Ad  Fam,  niL  12.  $  3,  14. 
$4.)  He  possessed  gardens,  which  Cicero  was 
very  anxious  to  purchase.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  21.  §  2, 
22.  $  3,  23.  $  3,  xiii.  26.  $  1.) 

8.  M.  Li  vies  Dntrat/s  Libo  was  probably 
aedile  about  a.  c  28,  shortly  before  the  completion 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the  person  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24)  as 
having  given  games  at  Rome  when  the  theatre  waa 
covered  by  Valerius,  the  architect  of  Ostium.  He 
was  consul  in  B.  c.  15.  As  his  name  denotes,  be 
was  originally  a  Scribonius  Libo,  and  was  adopted 
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by  a  Livius  Dnuot.  Hence  be  is  supposed  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Livius  Dmaut  Claudianus 
[No.  7],  whose  name,  date,  want  of  male  children, 
and  political  associations  with  the  party  opposed 
to  Caesar,  favour  the  conjecture.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  the  father  of  the  Libo  Drusus, 
or  Drusus  Libo  [No.  10],  who  conspired  against 
Tiberius.  As  Pompey  the  Great  would  appear 
from  Tacitus  (Ann.  iL  27)  to  have  been  the  pro- 
ams  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amita,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Cains  and  Lucius)  his  conso- 
brini,  Drusus  Libo,  the  father,  is  supposed  to  have 
marrried  a  granddaughter  of  Pompey.  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  have  per- 
plexed Lipsiua,  Gronovius,  Ryckius,  and  other 
learned  commentators  on  the  cited  passage  in 
Tacitus.  M.  de  la  Nauxe  thinks  that  the  father 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  that  he  married  his  grand  niece,  the 
daughter  of  Sextos  Pompeins.  According  to  this 
explanation,  be  was  about  26  years  younger  than 
his  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was 
consul  a.  c  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Sextos  Pompeius.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  16  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  139.) 

There  is  extant  a  rare  silver  coin  of  M.  Drusus 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natural,  by 
others  of  his  adoptive,  father.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
sella  curulis,  between  cornucopia*  and  branches  of 
olive,  with  the  legend  M.  Lm  L.  F.  Drusus 
Libo,  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  denote 
that  Lucius  was  the  praenomen  of  the  adoptive 
father.  (MorelL  The*.  Num.  ii.  p.  586  ;  Dru- 
mann's  Bom.  iv.  p.  591,  n.  63;  De  fa  Nauxe,  in 
Mhnoirtt  de  CAoadimie  det  Inacriptions,  xxxv. 
p.  600.) 

9.  Livia  Drusilla.  [Livia.] 

10.  L.  ScRtnoNits  Libo  Drusus,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  130),  Drusus 
Libo,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  8, 
to  which  article  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentators  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  his  family  connexions.  Firmius 
Catus,  a  senator,  in  a.  d.  16,  taking  advantage  of 
the  facility  and  stupidity  of  his  disposition,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  his  family 
pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  its  atten- 
dant wealth,  and  to  consult  soothsayers  and  magi- 
cians as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Catus  through  Flaccus  Vescularius  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  nevertheless  made  him  praetor, 
and  continued  to  receive  him  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  suspicion  or  resentment.  At  length  he 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fulcinius  Trio,  for 
having  required  one  Junius  to  summon  shades 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Hereupon  he  strove  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  parade  of  grief,  ill- 
ness, and  supplication.  As  if  he  were  too  unwell 
to  walk,  he  was  carried  in  a  woman's  litter  to  the 
senate  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prose- 
cution, and  stretched  his  suppliant  hands  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  him  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and,  in  stating  the  case  to  be  proved 
against  him,  affected  a  desire  neither  to  suppress 
nor  to  exaggerate  aught.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  pardon,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
though  his  aunt  Scribonia  had  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  thus  doing  another's  work  ;  but  be 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  alive  till  it  pleaded 


Tiberius  to  have  htm  slain  would  rather  be  doing 
another's  work.  Even,  after  bis  death,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  accusers.  His  memory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejoicings  were  voted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Len  talus  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scribonius  should  assume  the  cognomen  Drusus. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  27—32 ;  Suet.  Tib.  25 ;  Dion  Diss, 
vii.  15  ;  Senec  Episi.  70.) 

1 1.  Nbro  Claudius  Drusuk  (commonly  called 
by  the  moderns  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  had  origi- 
nally the  praenomen  Dechnus,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Nero  ;  and,  after  his  death, 
received  the  honourable  agnomen  Germanicus, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Germanicus,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  Livia  Drusilla  (afterwards  J  alia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  through  both  of 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  blood  of  the  Clandii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father [No.  7]  by  a  Lirius  Drusus,  he  became 
legally  one  of  the  representatives  of  another  illus- 
trious race.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
divorce  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himself.  Drusus  was  born  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  B.c. 
38,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  was 
more  than  a  step-father.  Hence  the  satirical  verse 
was  often  in  men's  mouths, 

Toif  tvrirxpvai  Kal  rptfirfya  -rat&ia. 
Augustas  took  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
his  father,  who  soon  after  died,  having  appointed 
Augustus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  44;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  62  ;  Suet.  Aug.  6*2, 
Claud.  1 ;  Prudentius,  dt  Simulacra  Liviae.) 

Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  from 
;  dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Claudian  race  assumed  its  most  attractive,  as  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  type.  In  everything  he 
did,  there  was  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  no- 
ble courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways exhibiting  towards  his  friends  an  even  and  con- 
sistent demeanour,  without  capricious  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  he  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  51 ;  VelL  Pat.  iv.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  com- 
monwealth restored,  and  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  them  back  their 
ancient  liberties.  (Suet  Claud.  1;  Tac.  Ann.u  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  ho 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustus  to  re- 
sign the  empire;  and  this  letter  was  betrayed  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet.  7*6.50.)  Bat  notwith- 
standing this  indication  that  the  affection  of  Tibe- 
rius was  either  a  hollow  pretence,  or  yielded  to 
his  sense  of  duty  to  Augustus,  the  brothers  main- 
tained during  their  lives  an  appearance,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  tenderness,  which,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maxim  us  (v.  5.  §  3),  had  only  one  parallel — 
the  friendship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  I  In  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  the  conduct  of  Drusus  was 
exemplary.    He  married  the  beautiful  and  ilius- 
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triou  Antonia,  a  daughter— and,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  authority  [Antonia,  No.  5],  the 
younger  daughter— of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir  by 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  Their  mutual 
attachment  was  unusually  great,  and  the  unsullied 
fidelity  of  Drusut  to  the  marriage-bed  became  a 
theme  of  popular  admiration  and  applause  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  is  finely  referred  to  by  Pcdo 
Albinovanus  in  his  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  Dnisus : 

Tu  concessus  amor,  tu  solos  et  ultimus  illi, 
Tu  requies  fesso  grata  laboris  eras. 
He  must  have  been  young  when  he  married ;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  several 
children  who  died  before  him,  besides  the  three, 
Germanicus,  Livia,  and  Claudius,  who  survived 
their  father. 

He  began  public  life  early.  In  B.  a  19,  he  ob- 
tained permission,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  fill 
all  magistracies  five  years  before  the  regular  time. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  B.  c. 
16,  we  find  him  presiding  with  his  brother  at  a 
gladiatorial  show;  and  when  Augustus,  upon  his 
departure  for  Gaul,  took  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
praetor,  along  with  him,  Dnisus  was  left  in  the  city 
to  discharge,  in  his  brother's  place,  the  important 
duties  of  that  office.  (Dion  Cast.  liv.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  quaestor,  and  sent 
against  the  Rhaetians,  who  were  accused  of  having 
committed  depredations  upon  Roman  travellers  and 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  from  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
plains,  and  plundered  all  who  did  not  purchase 
freedom  from  attack  by  special  agreement.  Every 
chance  male  who  fell  into  their  bands  was  mur- 
dered. Drusus  attacked  and  routed  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps,  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
foray  into  Italy.  His  victory  was  not  decisive, 
but  he  obtained  praetorian  honours  as  his  reward. 
The  Rhaetiana,  after  being  repulsed  from  Italy, 
continued  to  infest  the  frontier  of  GauL  Tiberius 
was  then  despatched  to  join  Drusus,  and  the  bro- 
thers jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelici,  while  others  submitted  with- 
out resistance.  A  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
carried  off,  while  enough  were  left  to  till  the  soil 
without  being  able  to  rebel.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22  ; 
Strab.  iv.  fin. ;  Floras,  iv.  12.)  These  exploits  of 
the  young  step-sons  of  Augustus  are  the  theme  of 
a  spirited  ode  of  Horace.  (Carm.  iv.  4,  ib.  14.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome  from  Gaul, 
in  b.  c  13,  Drusus  was  sent  into  that  province, 
which  hod  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  exaction 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Licinius,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Drusus 
nude  a  new  assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  b.  c.  12  quelled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  financial  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  Epit.  exxxvi.  cxxxvil)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  allies,  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
annual  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au- 
gustus, had  fomented  the  disaffection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains.  In  the  tumults  which  ensued,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  back  into  the  Bat  avian  island,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 


dued the  Frisians,  laid  upon  them  a  moderate  tri- 
bute of  beeves-hides,  and  passed  by  shallows  into  the 
territory  of  the  Chauci,  where  his  vessels  grounded 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  this  danger  he 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Fri- 
sians. Winter  now  approached.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  B.  c  11  was  made  praetor  urban  us. 

Drusus  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  pene- 
trated to  the  German  ocean.    It  is  probable  that 
he  united  the  military  design  of  reconnoitering  the 
coast  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  scientific 
discovery.  (Tac  Germ.  34.)    From  the  migratory 
character  of  the  tribes  he  subdued,  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix  their  locality  with  precision  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  geographical  exactness  is  increased  by  tho 
alterations  which  time  and  the  elements  have  made 
in  the  face  of  the  country.    Monnert  and  others 
identify  the  Dollart  with  the  place  where  the  fleet 
of  Drusus  went  ashore ;  but  the  Dollart  first  as- 
sumed its  present  form  in  a.d.  1277;  and  Wilhelm 
( Feldxuge  der  Xero  Clatnlius  iJrutus  im  \onMckm 
Teutsckfand)  makes  the  Jahde,  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser,  the  scene  of  this  misadven- 
ture.   It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  course 
Dnisus  reached  the  ocean,  although  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  he  had  already  constructed  a  canal 
uniting  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine  with  the 
Yssel,  and  so  bad  opened  himself  a  way  by  the 
Zuydersee.    This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus  (An*,  ii.  8),  where  Germanicus, 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  prays  for  the 
protection  of  his  father,  who  had  gone  the  same 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the  Zuydersee 
(Lacus  Flevus)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ems  (Amisia).    To  this  expedition  of  Drusus 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  naval  battle  in  the 
Ems  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  *•&),  in  which  the 
Hructeri  were  defeated,  and   the  subjugation  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  especially  Byrchamis 
(Borkum).    (Strab.  vii.  34;  Plin.  //.  N.  iv.  13.) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Ersch  und  O ruber's  Emcy- 
dopadie,  $.  v.  Drusm)  thinks,  that  the  canal 
of  Drusus  must  have  been  too  great 'a  work  to 
be  completed  at  so  early  a  period,  and  that  Dru- 
sus could  not  have  had  time  to  run  up  the  Ems. 
He  supposes,  that  Drusus  sailed  to  the  ocean 
by  one  of  the  natural  channels  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  inconvenience  be  experienced  and  the 
geographical  knowledge  he  gained  led  him  to  avail 
himself  of  the  capabilities  afforded  by  the  Locos 
Flevus  for  a  safer  junction  with  the  ocean ;  that 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably  begun  in 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  until  some 
years  afterwards.     The  precise  nature  of  those 
works  cannot  now  be  determined.    They  appear 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  (/«*»),  but 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (agger,  molts)  across  the  Koine. 
Suetonius  seems  to  use  even  the  word  fotrac  in 
the  sense  of  a  mound,  not  a  canal.  "  Trans  THrnm 
/ os-M/jt  novi  et  immensi  operis  effecit,  quae  nunc 
ad  hue  Drusinae  vocantur."  (Claud.  L)  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xiii.  53)  says,  that  Paullinus  Pompeius,  in 
A.  D.  58,  completed  the  agger  coereendo  ftkeno 
which  had  been  begun  by  Drusus  sixty-three  years 
before ;  and  afterwards  relates  that  Civilia,  by  de- 
stroying the  moles  formed  by  Drusus,  allowed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  and  inundate  the 
side  of  GauL  (Hist.  v.  19.)  The  most  probable  opi- 
nion seems  to  be,  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Rhine  near  Amheira  to  the  Yssel,  near  Doesberg 
(which  bears  a  trace  of  his  name),  and  that  he,  aNo 
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widened  the  bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  which  at 
that  time  connected  the  Lacus  Flevut  with  the 
ocean.  These  were  hi*  fonae.  With  regard  to 
hi*  agger  or  mo/ea,  it  is  supposed  that  he  partly 
dammed  up  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Rhine 
(the  Vahalia  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  into  the  north-eaatern  arm,  upon 
which  his  canal  was  situated.  But  thia  hypotheaia 
aa  to  the  aituation  of  the  dyke  ia  very  doubtfuL 
Some  modern  authors  hold  that  the  Yaael  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuyderaee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Druaua  conaiated  in 
connecting  the  Yaael  with  a  river  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  into  the  Zuyderaee. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Rome.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  he  returned  to  Germany, 
subdued  the  Usipetes,  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cheruaci  aa 
far  aa  the  Visurgis  (Weser).  This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  Chatti.  He  would  have 
gone  on  to  crosa  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reason*)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praeiectus  castro- 
rutn.  (JuL  Obaequena,  L  13*2.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  11) 
mentions  the  rp&wata  &pw&<rov,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (via.  long.  33°.  45'.  lat.  52°.  45'.X  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  array 
reached  the  Weser.  No  doubt  Drums  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  paaa  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  hia 
whole  army.  But  the  careless  bravery  of  the 
Germans  saved  him.  His  enemies  had  already  by 
anticipation  divided  the  spoiL  The  Cheruaci  chose 
the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
Roman  centurions  as  a  preparatory  sacrifice,  they 
rushed  on  without  order,  and  were  repulsed.  It 
was  now  they,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
neck-chains  (toryum),  that  were  sold  by  Drusus. 
Henceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  20  ;  Floras,  iv.  12  ;  Plin. 
H.N.  xi.  18.)  Drusus  had  breathing  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  and 
the  AlUo,  and  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
modern  Cassel  over  against  Mayence.  The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliao  with 
the  Aim,  to  be  the  modern  Elsen  Neuhaus  in 
the  district  of  Paderborn;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the  Lite,  to  be  Liaborn 
near  Lippatadt  in  the  district  of  M'unster.  Drusus 
now  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  EpiL  exxxviii.),  and  received  as  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ova- 
tion with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
that  at  the  end  of  his  praetorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.  But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 

In  the  next  year,  u.  c.  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
bis  post.    The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 


been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After 
having  long  refused  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicani- 
bri,  they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.    Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued  ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anectius  ( Liv.  Epit.  exxxix) ;  and  it  was  pro- 
l*ably  in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  upon 
the  Taunus.  (Tac  Antt.L  56.)    He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  in  Lugdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  bis  arrival  be  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  u.  c.  9.    Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.    To  worry  and  subju- 
gate the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.    Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  1.  1 39) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
'I  here  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (Ib.  1.  401;  Dion  Cass, 
lv.)    He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fonght 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  as 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.    It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king.   (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  29.^    He  then  turned  his 
forces  against  the  Cherusci,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Messallu 
Corvin.  de  Aug.  Prog.  39  ;  Ped.  Albin.  L  17, 1 1 3; 
Aur.  Vict  EpiL  L  ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)    The  course 
that  Drusus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.  Floras  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roads  through  (  pattfeai)  the  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhelm  (FeldzVgz,  Ac.  p.  50)  thinks  that  he 
advanced  through  Thuringia.  Drusus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.    (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init. ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)   A  miraculous  event  occurred : 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  **  Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus  ? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.    Away !  The 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  Dion 
Cas*ius  cannot  help  believing  the  fact  of  the  appa- 
rition, seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  fulfilled!    Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Genius  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  back  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.    Suetonius  (Claud.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  particulars  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  moderns  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wala. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  bowled  round  the  camp, 
two  strange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchments,  the  screams  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stars  raced  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  1.  405.)    Such  were  the  superstitious  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  forces  than  avoiding  the 
human  might  of  dangerous  enemies.    Between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Sala  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal^, 
death  overtook  Drusus.   According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Livy  (cxl.)  (whose  last  books  contained  a  full 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drusus 
fell  upon  his  leg,  and  Drusus  died  of  the  fracture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident.    Of  the 
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numerous  writers  who  mention  the  death  of  Dru- 
sus no  one  besides  allude*  to  the  broken  leg. 
Saetonitu,  whose  history  is  a  rich  receptacle  of 
scandal,  mentions  the  incredible  report  that  Dru- 
sus  was  poisoned  by  Augustus,  after  having  dis- 
obeyed an  order  of  the  emperor  for  his  recall.  It 
is  indeed  probable  enough  that  the  emperor  thought 
he  had  adranced  for  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exasperate  into  hostility  the  inoffensive 
tribes  beyond  the  Kibe.  Tiberius,  Augustus,  and 
Livia  were  in  Pavia  (Tieinum)  when  the  tidings 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Drusus  reached  them. 
Tiberius  with  extraordinary  speed  crossed  the 
Alps,  performing  a  journey  of  200  Roman  miles 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  and  arrived  in  time  to  close 
the  eyes  of  his  brother.  (Plin.  //.  A  .  xii.  20; 
VaL  Max.  t.  5  ;  Ped.  Albin.  L  89;  Senec  Cosuol. 
ad  Polgb.  34.)  Drusus,  though  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  yet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  com- 
mand, that  Tiberius  should  be  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  a  consular  and  an  impcrator. 

The  summer  camp  where  Drusus  died  was  called 
Scelerata,  the  Accursed.  The  corpse  was  carried 
in  a  marching  military  procession  to  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army  at  Moguntiacum  ( Mayence ) 
upon  the  Rhine,  Tiberias  walking  all  the  way  as 
chief  mourner.  The  troops  wished  the  funeral  to 
be  celebrated  there,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Italy.  It  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mara,  and 
the  ashea  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  who 
composed  the  verses  that  were  inscribed  upon  his 
sepulchral  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a  memo- 
rial of  his  life.  In  a  funeral  oration  held  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  he  exclaimed,  *  I 
pray  the  gods  to  make  my  adopted  sons  Caius  and 
Lucius  like  Drusus  and  to  vouchsafe  to  me  as 
honoumblc  a  death  as  his." 

Among  the  honours  paid  to  Drains  the  cogno- 
men German icus  was  decreed  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity. A  marble  arch  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  hid  memory  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  this  arch  mav  be  seen  upon  ex- 
as  for  example,  in  the 


which  was  struck  by  order  of  Augustus.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an  altar  near  the 
Lippe  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  7),  and  Eusebiu*  (Chronica* 
ad  a.  d.  43)  *  peaks  of  a  Drusus,  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  a  monument  at  May- 
ence ;  but  here  Drusus  Senior  seems  to  be  meant, 
nnd  there  is  probably  a  confusion  between  the  son 
and  the  father  of  Germanicus  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  the  antiquaries  of  Mayence  refer  the  Ekkel- 
$lein  and  the  DrusUock.  Besides  the  coins  of 
Drusus,  several  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  effigy 
have  been  preserved  (Lippcrt,  Ductyiiuihek,  i.  No. 
610-12,  ii.  No.  241  and  No.  255) ;  and  nmong 
the  bronzes  found  at  Herculaneum  there  is  one 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  full-length  likeness 
of  Drusus. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  the  dates  have  been 
collected  from  Dion  Cassius  and  the  Epitomiser  of 
I  jvy.    In  assigning  the  precise  date  of  events  n 


DRUSUS. 

mentioned  by  those  writers,  it  is  often 
to  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjecture. 

The  misery  that  Drusus  must  have  ureas* 
among  the  German  tribes  was  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive. Some  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  the 
German  imprecation  **  Das  dich  der  Drus  hole" 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  this  ter- 
rible conqueror.  The  country  was  widely  devas- 
tated, and  immense  multitudes  were  earned  away 
from  their  homes  and  transplanted  to  the  Gallic 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Such  was  the  horror  occa- 
sioned by  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  that  the 
German  women  often  dashed  their  babes 
the  ground,  and  then  flung  their  mangled 
in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers.  (Oros.  vi.  21.) 
Drusus  himself  possessed  great  animal  courage. 
In  battle  he  endeavoured  to  engage  in  personal 
combat  with  the  chieftains  of  the  enemr,  in  order 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  spolia  opima,  He  had  no 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  against,  and  though 
he  did  not  escape  unscathed — though,  as  Varus 
soon  had  occasion  to  fecL,  the  Germanic  spirit  was 
not  quelled — he  certainly  accomplished  an  impor- 
tant work  in  subjugating  the  tribes  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  erecting  fortresses  to 
preserve  his  conquests.  According  to  Floras,  he 
erected  upwards  of  fifty  fortresses  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  building  two  bridges  across 
that  river,  and  establishing  garrisons  and  guards 
on  the  Meuse,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  He  im- 
pressed the  Germans  not  less  by  the  opinion  of  his 
intellect  and  character  than  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms.  They  who  resisted  had'  to  dread  his  un- 
flinching firmness  and  severity,  bnt  they  who  sub- 
mitted might  rely  on  his  good  faith.    He  did  not, 

tion  by  tyrannous  insolence  or  wanton  croelty°to 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  as  be  was  in 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  he  would  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  had  he  lived  to  attain 
the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce.  He  was 
undoubtedly,  in  his  kind,  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  general,  in  the  heat 
of  conquest,  should  shew  mercy  to  people  who,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  ideas,  were  ferocious  and  danger- 
ous barbarians,  or  should  pause  to  balance  the  cost 
against  the  glory  of  success,  would  be  to  ask  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  hi 
a  similar  position.  It  is  not  fair  to  view  the  cha- 
racters of  one  age  by  the  light  of  another ;  for  he 
who  has  lived,  says  Schiller,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
best  of  his  own  time,  ha*  lived  for  all  times. 

(Bayle,  IhcL  a,  e.;  Ferd.  Wachter,  in  Brtek  mmd 
Grmier't  Emeydvpadk^  «.  r. ;  Wilhelm,  die  Feid- 
riios  oV»  AVro  ClamdUu  Drusus  m  dem  Aon//. 
Denis, ,        Halle,  1826.) 

12.  TiHKRiis  Nkro  Caxsar,  toe  emperor 
Tiberius.  [Tiberius.] 

13.  Germanicus  Caesar.  [Germanicus] 

1 4.  Livia.     [ Livia  ] 

15.  Tl  Claudius  Dhurur  Caesar,  the  em- 
peror Claudius.    [Claudius,  p.  775,  b.] 

16.  DrusurCaerar,  commonly  called  by  modem 
writers  Drusus  Junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
uncle  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberias  (No.  11), 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first 
wife,  Vipsania,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa 
by  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Attkus.  Thus,  his 
great-grandfather  was  only  a  Roman  knight,  and 
his  descent  on  the  mother's  side  was  by  no  means 
so  splendid  as  that  of  his  ennsin  Herman  icus  who 
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was  a  grandson  of  the  triumvir  Antony  and 
great-nephew  of  Augustus.  He  married  Li  via, 
the  sister  of  Germanicus,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Cains  Caesar,  the  son  of  Augustus 
and  Sen  bo  nia ;  but  his  wife  was  neither  so 
popular  nor  so  prolific  as  Agrippina,  tbo  wife 
of  Germanicus.  However,  site  bore  him  three 
children — two  sons,  who  were  twins,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Of  the  twins,  one  died  shortly  after  his 
father,  and  the  other,  Tiberius,  was  murdered  by 
the  emperor  Caligula.  The  daughter,  Julia,  was 
first  married  to  Nero,  son  of  Germanicus,  and, 
after  his  death,  she  carried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Drusi  into  the  equestrian  family  of  the  Rubellii, 
by  uniting  herself  with  C  Rubellius  Bland  us. 
(Tac.  A  mi.  vi.  27 ;  Jut.  Sal.  viii.  40.)  As 
long  as  Germanicus  lived,  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  parties  of  Germanicus  and  Drusus, 
and  Tiberius  artfully  held  the  balance  of  favour 
even  between  them,  taking  care  not  to  declare 
which  should  be  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce alienation  and  jealousy,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
traits  in  the  character  of  Drusus,  that  he  always 
preserved  a  cordial  friendship  for  Germanicus,  and, 
upon  his  death,  was  kind  to  his  children.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  43,  iv.  4.)  When  Piso,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
baseness  of  human  nature,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus, endeavoured  to  secure  the  protection  of 
Drusus,  Drusus  replied  to  his  overtures  with  a  stu- 
died ambiguity,  which  appeared  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  emperor's  craft,  for  his  own  disposition  was  na- 
turally frank  and  unguarded.  (Ann.  iii.  8.)  Though 
he  had  not  'the  dissimulation  of  Tiberius,  he  was 
nearly  his  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter,  and  such  was  his  ferocity, 
that  the  sharpest  sword-blades  took  from  him  the 
name  of  Drusi ne  blades.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  13.)  He 
was  not  only  a  drunkard  himself,  but  he  forced  his 
guesU  to  drink  to  excess.  Plutarch  relates  how  a 
physician  was  treated,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  by  taking  bitter- 
almonds  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  wine. 
(Sympog.  i.  6.)  Tiberius  behaved  harshly  to  his 
son,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  his  debaucheries,  mingling  threats  of 
disinheritance  with  his  upbraiding*. 

In  a.  d.  10  he  was  quaestor.  After  the  death 
of  Augustus,  a.  D.  14,  (in  whose  praise  he  rend  a 
funeral  oration  before  the  rostra,)  he  was  sent  into 
I'annonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions.  This 
task  he  performed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaders,  and  the  superstitious  fears  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  an  opportune 
eclipse  of  the  moon  aided  his  efforts.  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
24-30.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made 
consul  in  a.  D.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  games 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Germanicus 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  sanguinary  taste  for  vulgar  blood, 
as  even  to  offend  the  squeamishncss  of  Roman 
spectators.  (Ann.  i.  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  his  office  by  his  excesses,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  players,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  factious 
riots,  in  opposition  to  his  father's  laws.  In  one  of 
his  ordinary  ebullitions  of  passion,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  from  this  exhibition  of  his 
pugilistic  propensities,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  ( Dion  Cass.  lvii.  1 4.)  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius  sent  him  to  Illyricum,  not  only  to  teach  him 


the  art  of  war,  and  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
soldiery,  but  to  remove  him  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
scene  of  his  operations,  but  he  succeeded  in  foment- 
ing dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  For  these 
successes  an  ovation  was  decreed  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  a.  d.  21,  he  was  consul  a 
second  time,  and  the  emperor  was  his  colleague. 
In  a.  D.  22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  higher 
dignity  of  the  •*  tribunicia  potestas,"  a  title  devised 
by  Augustus  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  this  title  subsequent 
emperors  counted  the  years  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coins.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  sacrosanct  character  of  tribunus  plebis 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Drusus  was  clearly  to  point  him  out  as  the  in- 
tended successor  to  the  empire.  (Ann.  iii.  56.) 

On  one  occasion  Drusus,  who  regarded  Sejanus 
as  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per, and  struck  the  favourite  upon  the  face.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanus  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  against  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  added  to 
the  stimulus  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Li  via,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded 
the  adulteress  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, and  promised  that  he  would  marry  ber  when 
Drusus  was  got  rid  of.  Her  physician  Eudemus 
was  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a 
poison  was  administered  to  Drusus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdus,  which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
consequence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib.  62.) 
This  occurred  in  A.  o.  23,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  eight  years  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apicata,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Eudemus  and 
Lygdus.  (Attn.  iv.  3,  8,  11.) 

The  funeral  of  Drusus  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  external  honours,  but  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  the  chance  of  succession 
revert  to  the  house  of  Germanicus.  Tiberius  bore 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  coo]  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natural  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Drusus,  with  Drvsvs  Caesar  Ti.  Auo, 
F.  Divi  Auo.  N.,  and  on  tbo  reverse  Powtif. 
Tribvn.  Potest.  Iter. 


17.  Nero.  [Nero.] 

18.  Dki'm's,  a  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina. 
In  a.  D.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  the 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  quaes  torship  five  years  be- 
fore the  legal  age.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  4.)  Afterwards, 
as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Caligula,  12),  he  was 
made  augur.  He  was  a  youth  of  an  unamiable 
disposition,  in  which  cunning  and  ferocity  were 
mingled.    His  elder  brother  Nero  was  higher  in 
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the  favour  of  Agrippina,  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  empire.  This 
produced  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  envious 
and  ambitious  mind  of  Drusus.  Sejanus,  too,  was 
anxious  to  succeed  Tiberius,  nnd  sought  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  ail  who  from  their  parentage  would 
be  likely  to  oppose  his  schemes.  Though  be  al- 
ready meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusus,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  him  in  the  plots  ngainit  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that  wretched  prince.  {Ann.  iv.  60.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  marks 
of  public  favour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drusus  as  members  of  the  house  of  Ger- 
manicus,  nnd  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destruction.  He  declared  in 
the  senate  his  disapprobation  of  the  public  prayers 
which  had  been  offered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication  was  enough  to  encourage  accusers. 
Aemilia  Lepida,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  a  woman  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
Against  him.  (Ann.  vL  40.)  The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  a.  o.  30,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  every  charge  that  could  be 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.  Drusus,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberius  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seise  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejanus.  Finding,  however,  that  a  belief 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  of 
kittling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  he  gave  orders,  in  a.  d.  33, 
that  Drusus  should  be  starved  to  death.  Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattress  was  stuffed.  (Suet. 
Tib.  54;  Tat  Ann.  vi.  23  ) 

An  exact  account  bad  been  kept  by  Aetius,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  freed  man,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incarcera- 
tion. In  this  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re- 
bukes administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs,  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  agninst  the  shameful 
profligacy  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  rela- 
tives, and  his  disaffection  to  the  state ;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  proof  of  these  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  sayings  and  doings  to  be  read.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Roman  senate,  degraded 
os  it  was.  The  senators  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment and  alarm  at  the  contemptuous  indecency 
of  such  an  exposure  by  a  tyrant  formerly  so  dark, 
and  deep,  nnd  wary  in  the  concealment  of  his 
crimes ;  and  they  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
under  the  pretence  of  uttering  exclamations  of  de- 
testation at  the  misconduct  of  Drusus.  (Ann.  vi.  24.) 

In  a.  D.  31,  a  pretender  had  appeared  among 
the  Cyclades  and  in  Greece,  whose  followers  gave 
out  that  he  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  German  icus, 
esciped  from  prison,  nnd  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  join  the  armies  of  his  father,  and  to  invade 


Egypt  and  Syria.  This  affair  might  hare  had 
wrious  consequences,  had  it  not  been  for  the  acti- 
vity of  Poppaeus  Sabinos,  who,  after  a  sharp  pur- 
suit, caught  the  false  Drusus  at  Nicopolis,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  be  was  a  son 
of  M.  Silanus.  (Ann.  v.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  7.) 

19.  Caius  Cabsar  Caligula,  the  emperor 
Caligula.    (Calm* ula,  p.  563,  b. J 

20.  Agrippina.    [Agrippina,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  Drusili.a.    [Drusilla,  No,  2.] 

22.  Julia  Livilla.  [Julia.] 

23.  Drusus,  one  of  the  two  children  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Urgulanilla.  He 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  puberty,  in  a-  i>. 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  be  had 
been  throwing  up  and  catching  in  his  mouth.  This 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  hod  l>een  engaged 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  yet  there 
were  people  who  reported  that  he  had  been  frau- 
dulently put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  (SoH.  Gaudiut, 
27  ;  Tac.  Aim.  iii.  29.) 

24.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  762,  b.] 

25.  Drubilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  3.] 

26.  Dbcimus  Drusus.  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §  2, 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Ulpian : — 
Ex  (fuarstoribus  t/uidam  vJdxinl  provincial  miriiri 
ex  St  natug-crimtuHo,  quod  faelum  est  Derima  />tkv> 
et  Porcina  Gmsultfm*.  It  has  been  commonly  tup- 
posed  that  Ulpian  here  refers  to  a  pmeral  decree 
of  the  senate,  made  in  the  consulship  he  names, 
and  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  provinces  to 
quaestors  in  general.  We  rather  believe  him  to 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  from  time  to 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  relating  to  the  allot- 
ment of  provinces  to  particular  qiLiestors,  and  th.it 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  an  early  instance  in 
which  Otis  vtu  cronr.  (Comp.  Cic  Pkiiipp.  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  been  intended,  Ulpian 
would  probably  have  said&r  eo  Se*ulu><-<v>n*ttltt>.  qnod 
factum  est.  It  is  uncertain  who  Decimus  Drusus 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul.  The  brothers 
Kriegel,  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Corpus  JuHs% 
erroneously  refer  his  consulship  to  a.  u.  c  745 
(a.  c.  9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  and  Crispinus  were  con- 
suls. Pighius  (Annul,  ad  A.  U.  C.  677)  propo<<* 
the  unauthorised  reading  I).  Bruto  et  Aemiiio  for 
D.  Druso  rt  Porcinn,  and  in  this  conjecture  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bach.  (Hid.  Jur.  Horn,  p.  208,  ed.  6 la.) 
Ant.  Angus  tin  us  (dt  Nam.  Prop.  Pandect,  in  Otto's 
Thesaurus,  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  consulship  must 
have  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  but  it 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  assigned  to  quaestors, 
ex  &  C,  during  the  republic  The  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepernick  (Ad  Sicoamam  de  Jm- 
dicio  Centnmvirali,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  D. 
Drusus  was  consul  suffectus  with  I^epidus  Porcina 
in  a.  c.  1 37,  after  the  forced  abdication  of  Hosulius 
Marcinus. 

27.  C.  Drusus.  Suetonius  (August  94)  gives 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  Augustus, 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  work  of  C.  Drusus, — 
Ut  script  um  apud  C.  Drusum  extol.  Of  this  writer 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  [J. T.G.J 

DRY'ADES.  [Nymphar,] 

DKYAS  (Ap&u),  a  son  of  Arcs,  and  brother 
of  Tereus,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  who  had 
received  an  oracle,  that  his  son  Itys  should  fall  by 
the  hand  of  a  relative.  ( Apollod.  i  8.  §  2 ;  Hygin. 
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Fab.  45.)  There  are  fire  other  mythical  person- 
ages of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §5;  Horn. 
//.  vt  130 ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  1  ;  Horn  11.  i.  263; 
Hesiod.  Scut.  Here.  179.)  [L.  S.]  ■ 

DRYMON  (ApifMw).  There  are  two  person* 
of  this  name  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Euaebius  (fWp, 
Evcmg.  x.  p.  495)  as  an  author  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  hare  no  clue  for  any  further  in- 
vestigation about  him.  The  second  Dryinon  is 
mentioned  by  Iambi  ichus  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagoreans.  (De  VU.  Pyth,  36;  comp.  Fabric. 
l/i/J.  Grate,  i.  p.  29,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

DRY'OPE  (ApwJwif),  a  daughter  of  king 
Dryope,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eurytus. 
While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  father  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Hamad  ryades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  she  married  Andraemon,  the  son  of  Oxylus, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Ara- 
phissus,  who,  after  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphissus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  approach.  (Ov.  Met.  ix. 
3-5,  &c ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Stcph.  Bys.  ».  v. 
Apv6Tt}.)  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  651)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  (L.  S.] 

DRYOPS  (ApHO,  a  son  of  the  river-god  Sper- 
cheius,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-born  infant  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (SpSt ;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
1283;  Txetx.  ad  Lymph.  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Mesaenia  worshipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
heroum  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Paua.  iv.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryopcs,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
country  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae,  as  far  as  Mount  Parnassus.  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi.  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  //.  xx.  454  ;  Diet  Cret  iv.  7;  Virg. 
Aen.  x.  345.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYPETIS  (Apuwirris  or  Apvwens),  daughter 
of  Dareius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Hcphaeation  by  Alexander,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tira,  or  Barsine.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  4.  §  6 ;  Diod. 
xvii.  107.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Roxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccas.  (PluL^fer.  c  ult.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

DU'BIUS  AVl'TUS,  was  praefect  of  Gaul 
and  Lower  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  the  successor  of  Paulinus  in  tliat  post. 


When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  land  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avhus  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome  ;  but, 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down-  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ainpsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chauci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  them  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Dubius  Avitus  gave  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  their  leader,  Boio- 
calua,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  offer,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  his  countrymen ;  and  the 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tench teri  and  Bructeri  to  resist  the  Komans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avitus  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtilius  Mancia  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tcnchteri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac.  Am.  xiii.  54,  56 ;  Pliu. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  18.)  [L.  S.J 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (MiXai)\  6  Awkoj),  the 
grandson  of  another  Michael  Ducas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Pulaeologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the 
Duct  sea,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con- 
stnntine  XII.,  the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Gateluzzi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domcnieo  Gateluzzi,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  Lesbos  and 
I^emnos  to  Adrianoplc,  and  be  also  accompanied 
his  master  Dotnenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  "History."  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  1.,  which  seems  to  hare  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk  ;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos  ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducas  wrote  most  barbarous  Greek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forma  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  all.  He  is  the  most 
dilhcult  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  aru 
merely  in  his  language  and  style.    lie  is  a  most 
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faithful  historian,  grave,  judicious,  prudent,  and 
impartial,  and  hi»  account  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Creek  empire  is  full  of  sagacity  and  wis- 
dom. Ducas,  Chalcoudylas,  anil  Phranra,  are 
the  chief  sources  for  the  last  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  but  Ducas  surpasses  both  of  them  by  his 
clear  narrative  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  his 
matters.  He  was  leas  learned  than  Chalcondvias, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  time.  The  cditio  prinoeps  of  the  work 
is  by  Bulliaud  (Bullialdus),  **  Historia  Bytantina 
a  Joanne  Palacologo  I.  ad  Mehcmctcm  II.  Ac- 
ce&sit  Chronicon  breve  (xpwwtir  ovrrotu>v\  etc 
Vcrsione  Latina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo," 
Paris  1649,foL,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729,  foL  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1834,  8vo.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
codex  as  Bulliaud,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS.,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
some  language,  which  was  fuund  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  tha  "Antologia." 
It  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gruec.  viii.  pp.  33,  34; 
Hankins,  Script  /tyrant  pp.  640 — 644  ;  Hammer, 
GcschkkU  de*  Otman.  Ileichet,  toI.  iL  p.  69,  not.  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.] 

DUCrTNNIUS  GETMINUS.  [Gbminis.] 
DUCfTTIUS  (Aowcfrm),  a  chief  of  the  Sice- 
lian*,  or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sicelians  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illus- 
trious descent.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (n.  c.  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Menaenum.  (Diod.  xL  88.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  also.  (Diod.  xi.  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigcntum  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigcntines, 
but  the  Syracnsans  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra- 
cuse as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracnsans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 

xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calacte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
nil  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  B.  c  (Diod. 

xii.  8,  -29  ;  WesselinR,  ad  loc.)         [  E.  H.  B.] 
DUl'LTA  or  DUl'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian. 

The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fact  of  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  h.  c.  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nyaius  (x.  58),  who  expressly  says,  that  the  dc- 
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cemvir  K.  Duilius  and  two  of  his  colleagues 
plebeians.  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  read,  that 
all  the  decemvirs  had  been  patricians ;  bat  thi* 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  hasty  assertion  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  Canuleitu, 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  passage  (v.  13)  ex- 
pressly states,  that  C.  Duilius,  the  military  tribune, 
was  a  plebeian.  The  only  cognomen  that  occurs 
in  this  gens  is  Lonuus.  [L.  S] 

DUI'LIUS.  1.  M.  Duihivs  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  B.  c.  471,  in  which  year  the  tribunes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  coraitia  of  the 
tribes.  In  the  year  following,  M.  Duilius  and  his 
colleague,  C.  Sicinus,  summoned  Appius  Claudius 
Sabinus,  the  consul  of  the  year  previous,  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  opposition 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp-  Cassias.  [Clac- 
dil'8,  No.  2.)  Twenty-two  years  later,  a.  c  449, 
when  the  commonalty  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  decemvirs,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  champions  of 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians 
in  limited  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Man*  Sorer. 
When  the  decemvirs  at  length  were  obliged  to  resign, 
and  the  commonalty  had  returned  to  the  Aventine, 
M.  Duilius  and  C  Sicinus  wen?  invested  with  the 
tribunesbipa  second  time,  and  Duilius  immediately 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  consuls  should 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  to  the 
people  should  be  left  open.  He  then  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  plebs 
without  its  tribunes,  or  create  any  magistrate  with- 
out leavbig  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  against 
his  verdicts,  should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  di.unpion 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  turbulent 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  He  kept  the  commonalty  as  well  as  his 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  bounds, 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  decemvirs, 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish  to  carry 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilius  declared  that 
there  had  been  enough  punishment  and  hostility, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  not 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  forward, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  This 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  tears  of  the  patri- 
cians. When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  were 
to  bo  elected,  the  colleagues  of  Duilius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for  another 
year;  but  Duilius,  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votes  for  the  re- 
election of  his  colleagues.  They  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  Duilius  resigned  his 
office  and  withdrew.  (Liv.  iL  58,  61,  iii.  52-54, 
59,  64  ;  Diod.  xi  68 ;  Dionys.  xi.  46 ;  Cic.  de 
Re  PubU  ii.  31.) 

2.  K.  Duiutrs,  was  elected  together  with  two 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  b.  c  450, 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequions  and  Sabines,  K.  Duilius  and  four  of  his 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algidus  against  the 
Acquians,  After  the  abolitiou  of  the  decern virate, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  punish- 
ed, Duilius  escaped  from  sharing  their  fate  by 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  whereupon  his  property, 
like  that  of  the  others  who  withdrew  from  Home, 
was  publicly  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (Liv.  iii.  35. 
41,  58  ;  Dionys.  x.  58,  xi.  23, 46.) 

8.  K.  DuiLttja,  was  consul  in  a  c  336,  and 
two  years  later  triumvir  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  colony  to  Coles,  a  town  of  the  Ausoniaus, 
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against  which  a  war  had  been  carried  on  during 
feia  consulship,  and  which  had  been  reduced  the 
ear  after.  (Liv.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xvii.  28,  where 
e  is  erroneously  called  Kalew  OiaXipios  ;  Cic.  ad 
Fum.  ix.  21.) 

4.  M.  DfLLit'S,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c 
357,  in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague,  L.Maeniua, 
carried  a  rogation  de  unciarw  /aenore,  and  another 
which  prevented  the  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  as  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  consul.    (Liv.  vii.  16,  19.) 

5.  C.  Duilius,  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  B.  c  352,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  quinqueviri  meriMirii,  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 
tbey  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties.  (Liv.  vii. 
21-) 

6.  C.  Duilius,  prok-ibly  a  grandson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  B.  c.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  navy.  Tho  Romans  then  built  their  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremea  and  twenty 
triremes,  using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
differently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  7),  it 
amounted  to  130,  and  according  to  Florus  (ii.  2)  to 
1 60.  This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viii.  10  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  tU  Fir. 
Jltuttr.  38 ;  Oros.  I.  c),  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(i.  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Messana,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  towards  Lipara,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Comp. 
Polyacn.  vi  16.  §  5.)  Soon  after,  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Carthaginians,  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships  he  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet. 
According  to  Zonaras  (viii.  1 1 ),  Duilius,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  grappling-irons  (xopoaff),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy's  Bhips  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight  (Polyb.  i.  22,  &c. ;  Frontin.  Strateg. 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  sailed  thither  with  his  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  1 30,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  2, 
Excerpt.  Vatic),  of  200  sail.  The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Liparcan  islands, 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans,  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  50  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat.  According  to  Eutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not 
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as  great  as  Polybius  states.  After  the  victory  was 
completed,  Duilius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  the 
town  of  Egesta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Macella  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success.  (Frontin. 
Strateg.  i.  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory 
that  the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Si  I. 
Ital.  Pun.  vi  663,  &c  ;  QuintiL  i.  7.  $  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac  Ann.  ii.  49  ;  comp.  a  somewhat  different 
account  in  Servius,  on  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  29,  who 
says,  that  Duilius  erected  two  oolumnae  rot- 
tratae^  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Ciacconius,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  {Hut.  of  Ronw.^  iii.  p.  579),  who,  in  a 
later  publication  (Lectures on  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  118, ed. 
Schmitz)  remarks,  u  The  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
and  was  faithfully  restored  by  Germanicua." 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  fact  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  consulship,  via. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Scrv.  ad 
Aen.  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  b.  c.  258,  and  in  231  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  Epit.  17 ;  Cic.  de  Senect.  13,  Orat.  45,  pro 
Plane.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgctorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Dumnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters,  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequaui.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  from  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro- 
man army.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  en- 
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treaties  of  hit  brother,  Divitincus,  his  life  was 
spared,  though  Caesar  had  him  closely  watched. 
Thi»  occurred  in  a  c  58.  When  Caesar  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  oat  on  his  second  expedition 
into  Britain,  in  b.  c.  54,  he  suspected  Dumnorix 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  in- 
sisted therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dum- 
norix, upon  this  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aeduan  caralry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slnin. 
Diet.  D.  G.  i.  3,  9,  16—20,  t.  6,  7  ;  Pint.  Caes. 
8;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31,  32.)  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (AoGpts),  of  Samoa,  a  descendant  of 
Alcibiades  (Pint.  Alcib.  32),  and  brother  of  Lyn- 
ceus,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  fell  in  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  sent  2000  clemchi  to  Sainos,  by 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  expelled, 
b.  c  352.  During  the  absence  from  his  native 
country,  Duris,  when  yet  a  boy,  gained  a  victory 
at  Olympta  in  boxing,  for  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  there  with  an  inscription.  (Paus. 
vi.  13.  §  3.)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  unknown, 
but  it  took  place  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
Samians  to  their  island,  in  B.  c.  324.  He  must 
have  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athens,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynceus  are  mentioned  among  the 

Eupils  of  Theophrastua.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  128.)  After 
is  return  to  Samos,  he  obtained  the  tyranny, 
though  it  is  unknown  by  what  means  and  how 
long  he  maintained  himself  in  that  position.  He 
must,  however,  have  survived  the  year  B.  c.  281,  as 
in  one  of  his  works  (ap.  Plin.  If.  N.  viii.  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongs  to  that  year. 

Duris  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  most  of  which  were  of  an  historical 
nature,  but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
all  we  possess  of  his  productions  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  fragments.  His  principal  work 
was — 1.  A  history  of  Greece,  if  rSv  'EAAuh***- 
iirropta  (Diod.  xv.  GO),  or,  as  others  simply  call  it, 
foruftm.  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  the  three 
princes,  Amyntos,  the  father  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Agesipolis  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
that  is,  with  the  year  a.  c.  370,  and  carried  the 
history  down  at  least  to  a  c.  281,  so  that  it  em- 
braced a  period  of  at  least  89  years.  The  number 
of  books  of  which  it  consisted  is  not  known,  though 
their  number  seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  28. 
Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  work  of  Duris 
entitled  MoxcSovixd,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  distinct  work,  or  merely  a  port  of  or 
identical  with  the  lorop'uu,  has  been  much  discussed 
in  modern  timet.  Grauert  (Hisior.  A natect  p.  217) 
ntid  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  was  a  separate  work, 
whereat  Vossius  and  Droysen  (Gesck.  d.  Nachfolg. 
Alex,  p.  671,  &c.)  have  proved  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  the  Macedomca  it  the  same  work  as 
the  ioroplau  2.  Tltpl  'AyaBoitKia  laropia^  in 
several  books,  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Suidas.  3.  2a^la>v  ipot,  that  is,  Annals  of  the 
history  of  Samoa,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
Ancients,  and  consisted  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  Tltpl  EtlpnrioW  Kcd  2,o<poK\4ovs  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
184),  seems  to  be  the  same  as  *tpi  rpay<pSlas. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p. 636.)  5.  Utp\  vi^uuv.  (Etym.  M. 
p.  460.  49.)  6.  U<p\  dyoivwv.  fTzetx.  ad  Lymph. 
613;  Photius,  t.  v.  ItXlvov  <rrt<pavos.)  7.  Htp) 
ZurypaQlas.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  38,  ii.  19.)  8.  Tltpl 
TOf>»vTwo»*  ( Plin.  Elenek.  lib.  33,  34 ),  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  same  as  the  preceding  work. 
9.  A.tW.  (Phot  t.  v.  Aapua  ;  Schol.  a<l  Arhtnpk. 
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Vesp.  1030.)  Durit  as  an  historian  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  reputation 
among  the  ancients!  Cicero  (ad  Alt  vi  1 )  aaya of 
him  merely  homo  in  hiMoria  mtis  dilit/ensy  and  Dio- 
nysius  (de  Cowi/hm.  Verb.  4)  reckon*  him  among 
those  historians  who  bestowed  no  care  upon  the 
form  of  their  composition*.  His  historical  veracity 
also  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  (Perict.  28;  com  p. 
Demotth.  19,  Alcib.  32,  Hum.  1),  but  he  does  not 
give  any  reasons  for  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Plutarch 
w  as  merely  struck  at  finding  in  Duris  things  which 
no  other  writer  had  mentioned,  Jrai>  was  th«a  led  to 
doubt  the  credibility  of  his  statements.  The  frag- 
ments of  Duris  have  been  collected  by  J.  G.  Hulle- 
man,  "  Duridis  Samii  quae  sMpersunt,*'  T reject,  ad 
Rhcn.  1841,  8vo.  (Comp.  W.  A.  Schmidt,  de 
Fontib.  vet.  auctor.  in  enarrand.  erpedU.  a  Gallia 
m  Maeed.  et  Grate,  tnnrpii*,  p.  17,  &c ;  Panofka, 
Re*  Samiorum,  p.  98,  Sec. ;  Hulleman,  i.e.  pp.  1 
—66.)  [L.S.J 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (Aodpit  *EXotT7?iX  that  ia, 
of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (ii.  59,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  on 
the  inundation  of  Ephesus,  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Lysimachus,  about  322  a  c.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  the  event,  that  the  poet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Nothing 
more  it  known  of  him.  He  it  a  different  person 
from  Duris  of  Samoa.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  889.)  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (i.  38)  mentions  a  Duris  who  wrote 
on  painting,  whom  Vossius  (de  HisL  Grace,  p.  134, 
cd.  Westcrmann)  supposes  to  be  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiiL  Ind.),  and  in  another 
passage  of  Diogenes  (ii.  19).  [P.  S.] 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustus,  of  whom  there  are  several  coins  extant. 
The  first  two  given  below  contain  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus;  and  the  boar  and  the  lion 
feeding  upon  the  stag,  in  the  reverses,  have  refer- 


ence to  the  shows  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  Augus- 
tus took  great  delight.  The  reverse  of  the  third 
coin  contains  a  youthful  head,  and  the  inscription 
Honor:  probably  refers  to  the  games  in  honour  of 
Virtus  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  18;  Eckhel,  r. 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DURCKNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Of  this  obscure 
gens  no  cognomen,  and  only  four  member*  are 
known,  viz. 

1.  Duron i a,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebutiua.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempronius  Rutilus,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebutiua. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome ;  but  Aebutius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  his  mother,  and  Durouia  was 
thus  th»  cause  «,r,»he  discovery  and  suppression  of 
those  orgies  in  8.  c  186.  (Liv.  xxxix.  9,  11,  19.) 

2.  L.  Durokiuk,  was  praetor  in  a.  c  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ainlxissadors  from  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  all  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  symptoms  bad  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  lllyri- 
cum,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  IUyrian  king  Genthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.    (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

3.  M.  Di'romus,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  B.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
for  Durouius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  h.  c.  98)  had  abolished  a  lex  mmptuaria,  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  amlntua  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
(VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5 ;  Cic  de  OraL  ii.  68 ;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  DuROMirs,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 
Alt.  v.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  S.] 

DYMAS  (Auftas),  a  son  of  Aegimius,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dymancs,  and  Pam- 
phyli.  Dymas  and  Pamphylus  were  believed  to 
nave  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  3 ;  Schol.  cul  Find.  1'yth.  li.  121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Dorus  ;  Paus.  vii.  1 6.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  //.  xvi  719;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5; 
Ov.  Met.  xi.  761 ;  Horn.  Od.  vi.  22  ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii 
310,  428.)  IL.S.] 

DYNA'M  I  L*S.  1.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
elegiac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
friend  Ausonius.    From  this  little  piece  we  learn 
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that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adultery,  that  be  took  refuge 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lerida, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  bis  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.    (Auson.  Prof,  xxiii.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  u  Epistoln  ad  Discipulum"  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Paraenetici  Scriptorcs  Veteres "  of  Mclchior 
Goldast.  (Instil.  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

3.  Of  Aries,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Bixth  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodoras,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  a.  d. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vila  S.  Marti,  abbot  of  Devon,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  Vila 
S.  Maxitni,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after- 
wards bishop  of  Rica,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  **  Chronologia  S.  Inaulae  Lerinensis,"  by 
Vinoentius  Barralis,  Lugdun.  4 to,  1613.  [W.R.] 

DYRKHA'CHIUS  (Ai#dx««).  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name ;  for  formerly  it  was  called 
Epidamnus,  after  the  father  of  Melissa.  (Paus.  vi. 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  Au^x40*-)    [L.  S.] 

DYSAULES  (Aue«JAiji),  the  father  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  PhUus,  which  Pausa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  Eleusiuian  mysteries.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celcus.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
§    )  [L.  S.J 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (A««r- 
Ttomtis  or  Awm-aWio*),  according  to  Pausanias 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  bv<nt6mo*),  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 


town  of  Dyspontium,  in  PLsatis. 


[L.  S.] 
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